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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


THE FORTHCOMING ELECTION 

Whether there will be an election in Britain this year is an open 
question. Whether there should be is not: the country needs 
a government whatever its party colour, strong enough, in its 
parliamentary majority and moral authority, to govern, and only 
a new and decisive election (or the working radical alliance 
that is unlikely between Labour and Liberals) can produce 'such 
a government page 973. 


THE ANTI-AMERICANS 

There is still anti-Americanism in Britain. The particular causes 
of irritation change—economic factors are now the ones 
producing most friction. But the background of the whole 
phenomenon remains the same: the loss of power that has 
affected the psychology of European countries since the war. 
But, despite talk of American withdrawal from Europe, 
Europeans can no more afford to see the United States dis¬ 
interest itself in their continent now than at any other time 
page 974. 


PUTTING THE HEAT ON HANOI 

The latest bombings of North Vietnam are evidence of a change 
in American policy but what that change is can only be guessed 
page 995. The various diplomatic attitudes on Vietnam are 
outlined on page 989. 


TWO GERMANIES, THREE WORLDS 

West Germany's foreign policy, and its cherished "Hallstein 
doctrine", have suffered two embarrassing setbacks: one in 
Egypt and one in Tanzania. The reason is that the Bonn 
government is only now coming to understand that Africans 
and Asians do not see the problem of German unification with 
quite the same urgency as the Germans themselves page 977. 


ANGLO-GERMAN FISH IN THE RHINE 

Mr Wilson and Herr Erhard will each be angling for his own 
fish when they meet at the chancellor's Rhineside home on 
Sunday. Probably neither will come away with much of a 
catch, but at least they will now know what the other is after 

page 984. 


ONE THING IN EUROPE LEADS TO ANOTHER 

Having broken tho first barrier by agreeing on cereal prices, the 
six members of the European common market feel that nothing 
now will seriously check the momentum of their push towards 
economic unity. Yet there are still deep divisions within the 
Six; and it is these divisions that may most harm the interests of 
outsiders page 986. Witness the tough talking from Brussels 
on the American payments deficit page 1045. 


BRAVO, LE STOP-GO I 

General de Gaulle is determined to purge the French economy 
of its inflationary tradition by an application of good old stop-go 
d I'anglaise (with Gallic trimmings, of course). It will be hard 
lines on the hitherto fast-growing French economy if results are 
8 I'anglaise, too page 1033. 


WILL MERGERS PASS SCRUTINY? 

Takeover bids involving £5 million or more in assets, or tending 
to monopolise a market are to be investigated beforehand by the 
Monopolies Commission, under the Labour government's new 
proposals, which are fairly Conservative—and tackle newspapers 
too in their proper business context, but with some attempt also 
to recognise that they are a special sort of product page 1035. 


MR CROSSMAN'S CROSSROADS 

Mr Crossman's coming rent control bill should be judged by 
whether it looks like being an interim measure, designed to lead 
eventually to a system that wilt tie housing subsidies to 
particular individuals, instead of to particular houses. Other¬ 
wise, even with the best will in the world, it is liable to make 
the misery arising from Britain's present appalling housing 
muddle even worse page 976. 


NEW STYLE FOR LATIN AMERICA 

President Johnson's style in dealing with Latin America lacks 
President Kennedy's warmth and imagination. But this does not 
denote any lack of interest in the rest of the hemisphere. And the 
turn for the better in the terms of Latin American trade is helping 
to put the Alliance for Progress on a firmer economic footing 
page 995. 


HOLLAND 
shows Britain 

A special survey of the Netherlands today points 
to lessons for Britain in the matters of incomes 
policy, immigration, dock labour, and big business. 
Still, the Dutch do have problems too. Pages 1001 
to 1015. 


BUSINESS BRIEF 

The long post-war boom in the European motor industry has 
slowed down; but Germany i6 not yet badly affected, Italy is 
recovering, and Britain surprisingly strong. France is the worst 
affected—but on a three-year view prospects are bright all 
round page 1029. 
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O bsolete systems of worker refresh - 
ment are costly in mess and money. 
Trolleys, urns, kettles and cups are 
out of date by a decade—a need¬ 
less nuisance, a drag on produc¬ 
tivity, a proven hazard to health. 
The Vendepac Service maintains 
and replenishes the dispensers free 
of worry. There is no capital outlay. 
No up keep cost. 





BOStfrSS. Installation Is free and at suggested prices (3d. for tea, 6d. for 
coffee) the revenue is usually enough to cover our expenses—anything over, 
Vendepac shares with you. 

Vendepac Beverages Satisfy. Each drink is freshly made, each drink piping 
hot. The good, rich-tasting balance of the beverages can't vary from cup to cup. 

Vendepac Boosts Productivity. Research shows that in most factoiies the 
10-minute 'tea break' can take 20 minutes or longer. If 1,000 people, earning 7/- 
an hour waste 5 minutes a day in this way, the wages cost in wasted time is 
over £7,000 per year. 

Vondopac Helps Health. Vendepac dispenses in sterile, disposable cups. The 
spread of infections that cost so many man-hours is mininrvscd by Vendepac 
Service. 

Free Consultation from Vendepac Advisory Service. A caid o» phone 

call to the address below will bring e Vendepac Service Consultant to explain 
the two months trial system, and assess requirements. 

VENDEPAC, AJAX AVENUE, SLOUCH, BUCKS. SLOUCH 25122 (A division ot Mtrs Limited) 
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THE PUSH-BUTTON REFRESHMENT SERVICE THAT SAVES MESS AND MONEY 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. N.Y. 
Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two dines u ydar in London. L nulund. 
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L E* I I C ft O the right 10 pnme ind'vMwil letters to fit the space available 


To the Governor 

Sir —However much one may agree, or dis¬ 
agree, with the contents of your “ letter ” to 
Lord Cromer, and however much one may 
agree, or disagree, with the contents of his 
| Edinburgh speech, there is another side to 
this matter. 

What is the job of the Governor of the 
Bank of England? Is he the mouthpiece of 
the financial interests of the City of London? 
Or is lie the head of a state-owned concern 
charged with the duty of serving-the finan- 
1 cial policy of the Government? 

If the Governor finds the elected Govern¬ 
ment's policy economically unsound he 
should consult the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, come to an agreement with him 
—or resign. But, what right has this, or 
any other, public servant to start (to use 
your own expression) impaling the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer on a hook? Lord 
Cromer's speech in Edinburgh was a gross 
breach of his position—this is why there arc 
angry mutterings that he should go.—Yours 
faithfully, W. J. Golcher 

St. Peter's College, Oxford 
* 

Sir —May the man in the street shoulder 
his pop-gun in defence of the Governor? 
1 would not presume to decide on the right 
of the Governor of the Bank of England to 
tell the Chancellor what may or may not be 
the Government's business ; I think he 
should tell me. 

The government of the day, of whatever 
complexion, is entitled to publicise the vir¬ 
tues of public spending (and I cheered 
Harold's charge to the rescue of Jim the 
Treasury with the declaration that public 
expenditure on school^ and Concords was 
no more inflationary than private expendi¬ 
ture) ; the duty of the opposition is to pub¬ 
licise the vices. But when both major 
parties are committed to increasing public 
expenditure, the consumer, deprived of pur¬ 
chasing power, is entitled to at least an 
informant, if not a champion.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Cyril J. Wates 

Whitburn, Co. Durham 

Conservative Leadership 

Sir —The Economist continues to suggest 
that Sir Alec Douglas-Home should resign 
from leadership of the Conservative party. 
In view of the fact that The Economist 
suggested that its readers should vote for 
the. Labour party at the last general election 
it is to be hoped that Conservatives will 
treat this advice with caution! 

Sir Alec’s obvious integrity is a major 
asset to his party and the fact that he has 
no axe to grind and only agreed to assume 
the leadership out of a sense of duty makes 
Rum the right man to lead the Conservative 
party in the next general election. 

When Sir Alec took over, the press and 


opinion polls were prophesying a Socialist 
majority of between eighty and a hundred 
and forty seats. The fact that Mr Wilson 
won by a hair*§ breadth is a positive indica¬ 
tion of Sir Ai&jS value as a leader. 

Criticism is levelled at the Conservative 
leader for being too interested in external 
affairs—let us not forget that external alli¬ 
ances brought us into two world wars and 
that, as Mr Wilson is now discovering, 
nations arc more inter-dependent than ever 
before. As month succeeds month Sir 
Alec’s warnings:; about the independent 
deterrent, about the United Nations, about 
the growing division between 44 Have " and 
“ Have Not " nations, are proving correct, 
and the present Government arc now having 
to adjust their policies in spite of the deri¬ 
sion with which they greeted Sir Alec’s 
advice.—Yours faithfully, Patrick Wall 
House of Commons, SIVT 

Money for Schools 

Sir —While thoroughly agreeing with you 
on the prime need for recruiting teachers, 
I feel that you oversimplify the choice. 
The 41 mini-minor ” works to which you 
referred may make all the difference 
between retaining teachers in schools, 
which is surely as important as recruiting 
them. It is not simply a question of 
“amenities" for the staff, though such 
things as Ascot heaters, cloakroom space, 
and the like are crying necessities ; staff are 
also, and naturally, very much affected by 
depressing and degrading conditions for the 
children. 

It may be that some authorities have 
4fc tinkered " with dreadful schools when 
they should have ripped them down. But 
when you compare the cost of ripping down 
(and rebuilding) even one such school with 
that of making more tolerable life in a great 
number which will have to continue in 
constant use whilst the one school is being 
so rebuilt, is the choice as easy as you 
imply ? The £2,000 works (and they do 
not all cost as much as that) have served to 
remove intolerable causes of day-to-day 
irritation in more schools and colleges than 
I should care to name.—Yours faithfully, 
London , A 7 Wn Margaret Colf. 

Left, Right, Left 

Sir — I should have hoped that your low 
opinion of the Conservative “ ex-Servicc 
lobby ” would derive from greater know¬ 
ledge about the intricacies of defence than 
you displayed last week. It is just not good 
enough for • responsible paper to tail off 
into a “ suspension of judgment," however 
44 apprehensive," on a white paper which, 
though scrappy and incomplete, none-the- 
less defines die new Socialist defence policy 
with reasonable dariry. 

The 1965 white paper must rank with 


the most politically acrimonious of this cen¬ 
tury. And why? Because its military con¬ 
tent, following on the first change of gov¬ 
ernment for fourteen years, is of a bi¬ 
partisan quality which is anathema to a 
great section of the party which has pro¬ 
duced it. Hence the first two paragraphs, 
headed 44 The Legacy.” To take two 
examples, Britain remains a nuclear power, 
not only within the Atlantic alliance but 
now also east of Suez, in pursuance of a 
policy of 11 reassurance to non-nuclear 
powers." Independent action in defence of 
supreme national interests is safeguarded by 
a formula within the ANF proposals which 
promises to be at least as effective as the 
famous Paragraph (9) of the Nassau Agree¬ 
ment. Secondly, as indicated in the Con¬ 
servative white paper of last year, the 
strategic weight of the British defence effort 
is shifting steadily from the landlocked 
European stalemate to the fluid struggle 
taking place in the Indian Ocean and 
beyond. It has fallen to a Socialist Gov¬ 
ernment to set the seal on this change by 
the cancellation of a 44 continental ’’ military 
aircraft, the Pi 154, and the imposition on 
the fighting services of a true joint-service 
aircraft in the American Phantom. To 
your apparent inability to understand the 
fundamentals of this white paper you add 
errors of fact. Valiants, whether 44 fatigued " 
or not, form no part of the nuclear V- 
bomber force. In military terms you may, 
on reading it afresh, agree that this is a 
soundly-based white paper, and also that 
it makes nonsense of all those Socialist pre¬ 
election statements on defence, which can 
now be properly classified as misleading 
political humbug.—Yours faithfully, 

Anthony Courtney 
House of Commons , SIVT 

1 Perhaps Commander Courtney** hopes are 
precisely our apprehension*?] 

Doctors’ Pay 

Sir —Why do you blame the doctors for 
adopting the pair of formulae which have 
already benefited the railway men and 
transport workers ? Would Mr Cousins 
be as outspoken in Parliament about the 
transport workers as Mr Robinson was 
about the doctors ?—Yours faithfully, 

Shanhill , Co. Dublin Dermot Morrogh 


Last week The Economist accidentlv 
mutilated a letter from Mr D. J. Morgan 
of the Overseas Development Institute: Mr 
Morgan had intended to point out that the 
proposed corporation tax, if not amended, 
would discourage investment in developing 
countries where the local tax rate is higher 
than 40 per cent*-which is normally the 
case. 
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Going to Rome? 
Have a view of 
the city that 
Caesar never saw. 

At the Cnvalicri Hilton, high on Monte Mario, 
manager Olaf Bonde has an incomparable 
view of Rome. He also has landscaped gardens, 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, excellent 
restaurants and night life as exciting as a 
Roman candle, r.ven a free private bus service 
to the heart of Rome. 

(avalieri J-Jilton 


things bring 


Go international—with all the comforts of Hilton 

For reservations, see your tra\ el agent or t all a/n ttihon hotel or Hilton Resets aiion Office. 


UUmB 


IvijI'S 

| ;i U I 


Going to Athens?—* 

Swim in a pool 
in a terraced Grecian garden 
at the Athens Hilton. 

At the Athens Hilton, you’ll And that manager 
Jean Pierre Piquet has an eye for Grecian 
splendor. He’ll offer you a swimming pool in 
terraced gardens, a Byzantine cafe, an authentic 
Greek tavern where the local gourmets gather, a 
roof-top supper club... and beautifully- 
appointed guest rooms with views of the 
Acropolis, city or sea. 

ATH€NS HILTOh/ 


to the 

nonrs 



international—with all -the comforts of Hilton 

at ions, see) our trawl agent or call any' HiltOtt hotel or Hilton Reservation Office, 


‘Lloyd's Packing Warehouses' was established 
In Manchester in 1865 ... the days of horse-drawn 
drays and cobbled streets ... the heyday of 
Lancashire's cotton trade. In almost a century 
many important changes have taken place and 
today the 'Lloyd's Packing' Group is a success¬ 
ful industrial Group with diversified interests, 
over thirty companies strong offering industry 
and consumer alike over 100 different products 
and services. Some of these are featured in the 
photograph opposite. K you would like to receive 
a set of matched broadsheets describing and 
illustrating the Group's activities please write to. 
the Publications Department In Manchester or 1 
London. > ' 
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It can reward you handsomely to be 
up-to-date with the activities of jk f 
International industrial groups. Vj|_ ' 

You may be familiar with jGE| 

•omo of the ‘Lloyd's fffifrla - r JS5g5p? |lf| 

Packing* Group j 

companies but for the ^/rSilS 1 ~ ^ 

complete picture you will |/^| 71 

need this complimentary set 

of matched broadsheets |?| l * I 

describing the entire : 

interests of the Group. r 

Please write to: The Publications Department in Manchester or London 


i^Mirrr\ \ 


LLOYD’S PACKING WAREHOUSES GROUP OF COMPANIES 

^lestd Office: 20, Princess Street, Manchester. Telephone: CENtral 4400 London Office: 21, Upper Brook Street, London, W.l. Telephone : HYDe Park 0330 
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WMuBp—Frtnomr New factoiyfor thi British 
Printing Corporation, t>uttt by Modem Engineer¬ 
ing (Bristol) Ltd.al Midsomer Norton. The A.TA. 
Silberkuhl system, designed to provide eco¬ 
nomical construction where a large uninter¬ 
rupted floor space is required, here gives a 
200 ft. clear span over a 600 ft. length. Archi¬ 
tects: Peter falconer 6 Partners. 


Iqjrail Ughtteg. This steel portal framstao- 
tory on Basingstoke Naw Town Industrial Entte 
la of Condtr Monitor (Patentsd) construction 
dasigned to provide glare-free natural lighting. 
Wide uninterrupted spans reduce valley gutters 
and use of standard roofing sheets contribute 
to cost savings. Architects: H. G. Huckle sAd. 
Partners 


The new factories needed for our expanding economy 
must be qulqk and economical to build, stimulating 
to work in and architeofurally pleasing as well. 

The building material that best enables the architect to 
satisfy these requirements Is steel. Frameworks in steel 
are easy and quick to erect from standard sections, are 
adaptable to many designs and to extension later. By 
spanning wide bays up to 210 feet steel can give un¬ 
interrupted floor space and freedom of plant layout. 
Modern sheet steel materials, including plastic-coated 
steel, provide walls and roofing too, in a range of pro¬ 
files, textures and colours, targe areas can be walled 
and roofed and ready for service In double-quick time. 
Speed the new factorlee, Hen them In Steel. 

TO BUILD 

BETTER FACTORIES 
QUICKLY 


strong h new ideas 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION STEEL HOU6B TOTHILL STREET LONDON 


SW1 

KOD 
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“This is only one of the reasons why tchose 
Vent-Axia units for keypoinf ventilation ” 


\>m 


The wonderfully reliable, reversible capacitor motor. Secret of the unfailing 
performance of all Vent-Axia units. 


The three overwhelming advantages of Vent-Axia units are 
reliability, quality, and choice of models and fitments. There are 
window, wall and roof units for every ventilation task. Specify 
the unique control switch for three speeds (including boost) and 
reversibility. Specify automatic or iris shutter ... all taken down, 
cleaned and replaced with the greatest ease. 

Choose Vent-Axia units for keypoint ventilation in your 
business „ in your home, and be assured of trouble-free, controlled 
ventilation for as long ahead as you care to took. 


:: key points Wherever people gather together in confined spaces. 
Wherever fug and fumes, steam, smoke, smells or dust prevail. 

ASK YOUR ELECTRICAL SUPPLIER TO . DEMONSTRATE A VENTAXIA 

Vent-AxL) h> th • rew .irrpd tt,ide m.vA of Vrrl-Ari,1 / imi'cd 


Details of service facilities 
from these Vent-Axia branches 

London S.W.1. IQ Bodiesler low, (Victoria 3244) 

6 lM| 0 W C.2.135 lath Street, (City 7117) 

Manchootor 2. II Lloyd Streol, (Blocktriars M34) 
Birmingham I.Lcolmk House. HoliowoyHead,(Midland 45M) 1 
Iriitot 1. Brunei Howe, SI. Goorfle$ Road, (Bristol 27517) 
loods 10. 41 Hunilet lane, (Leeds 22916) 
Hewcastloupon-Tyno 2.42 Josraond Rd., (Newcastle 113391)1 


LIMITED 

A member of the Hall-Tliurmotank Group" 
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How an I.C.T. 1900 



ratepayers’money 


Ratepayers howl ‘andtMtP at Ow Mights* 
provocation—ao whan It come* to ibogvtnrft* a 
computer, Local Authorities especially Wo rigorously 
selective. Ugalfloant tacts: «g laaa than 18 ol them 
ordered Ut 1900 fieri* machines fat tbe flrst 12 
watta after tiufr wesis introduced. And M% pf cR 
oompcters bought by local Authorities since 19W 
have beousupplied by LC.T. (Mare already fulfr 
operational and showing eics Bcut results.) 

You may Bha to know some ol the w aaooa lor thia ■ « 
tremendous vote of confidenc e . 

•MMNtM-yM gat Mm HgM esas pe te r . I.C.T. is a British 
Company with a team of over 100 Systems Analysts 
and Programmers who specialise in Local Government 
work. So you get the right computer—which will 
take over the work-load quickly and without fuss. 

MaM-ef-aH-worfcl Local Government needs an 
expert maid-of-all-work, and that's just what an 
J.C.T. 1900 Series computer is. Its power can be 
harnessed to save hundreds of man-hours in almost 
any sphere of Local Government activity. 

Fits like a belt! An I.C.T. 1900 Series computer fits 
your needs now, and can be adjusted whenever 
necessaty to go on fitting. 

ChaHenge! We say that an I.C.T. 1900 Series 
machine is the soundest long-term computer 
investment any Local Authority can make. (Note: 
the latest order, worth £400,000, is from the Berlin 
Senate.) Why not ask us to prove it to you, in detail? 

The Local Government and Public Services 
Department of I.C.T. has representatives in all 
major cities in the U.K., For the name of your 
local manager, get in touch with either: 

Mr. J. S. J. Starkey, 

Manager Local Government North, 

17 John Dalton Street, Manchester. Tel: Dean'■gate8633 
Mr. K. D. Eke, 

Manager Local Government South, 

5-11 Hoiborn Bats, London, ECI. Tel: CHAncery3311 



International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited 

I.C.T. SALES HEADQUARTERS, 
BRIDGE HOUSE, PUTNEY BRIDGE. 
LONDON SW6. TEL: RENOWN 3933 
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Dodjje give you high payload potential, minimal running costs 
and greater dependability, To a transport manager this is reflected in a low figure 

in terms of pence per ton/mile - the true measure 
of the efficiency of his fleet. To the company accountant it means increased profits, 
Whichever way you look at it. Dodgeability controls the costs. 

Because of the dependability of Dodge trucks, fleet operation 
is much more predictable, allowing greater planning flexibility and cutting down 
off-road time. Dod^e backs this up with a nationwide spares and service 
network plus mobile teams of service engineers. For the driver, the Dodge Drivers' Club 
exists to advise, inform and encourage enthusiastic pride in his vehicle. 

Here you have fhst a few of the reasons why Dodgeability can put your transport on a 
more profitable basis. In justice to yourself, it's worth investigation. 



DODGE BROTHERS IBRITAIN1 LTD 


O 


CHRYSLER 

GREAT BRITAIN 
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“Now that Japan has 
lifted import restrictions 
on agricultural machinery, 
how can I get our cultivators 
on the market there?” 



That’s one typical reaction to the recent 
relaxation of trade restrictions with Japan. 
But foreign businessmen often find that 
such obstacles as differences of language^ 
customs, and commercial practices prevent 
them from taking fid! advantage of Japan’s 
market potential And they don’t want to 
spend the time and iponey making a direct 
survey. 

If you have similar problems, you'll 
find your best solution is to contact a trus¬ 
ted, integrated trading organization like 
Marubcni-Tida. 


OTtER,MARKET DATA 
With its wot experience and staff of 7,000 
trading specialists, MarubenMida can pro¬ 
vide you with detailed, up-to-the-minute 
Information on the market potential of 
your product in Japan— from wool fiber 
to rolling mills. 

Once you’ve decided to enter the Japa¬ 
nese market on a full scale, we will take 
full responsibility for vigorous and exten- 
si\c promotion of your product. Wc w ill 
handle processing of all necessary docu¬ 
ments and government licenses, as well as 


shipping, warehousing, and distribution, 
and arrange for the most favorable pay¬ 
ment terms and any necessary after- 
service. In other words, we make selling 
in Japan profitable and headache-free. 

'With 45 domestic offices and 78 over¬ 
seas branches and affiliates, Marubcni-1 ida 
is thoroughly At miliar \vi l h l rad ing pa tie rns 
both in Japan and abroad. Our independ¬ 
ence and long-established reputation for 
efficiency and fair-dealing are your assur¬ 
ance that your interests will be fully pro¬ 
tected at all times.Write for furthcrdci.iite. 


Traders with Global Coverage 


^ • i uuet. tv 1111 wivmw wTfci wyw 

Marubeni-lida Co., Ltd* 


J-ONDONOFgWBsMbor House,tomJon Waft, LondoD, E.C.2. Cables: MARUBENI LONDON EC2. Telex :UK23265,21716. Telephone: MET0841-0830 
BEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box Central 10(10. Osaka, Japan Cable Address: MARUBENI OSAKA. Telex: OS-3261, 3262 
JUj/tit&QimCBl T.o. Box Central 595, Tokyo, Japan. Cable Address: MARUBENI TOKYO.Tvlex: TK-2326, J2327, 2328 
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ANOTHER REASON WRY INDUSTRY SHIPS VIA EMERY AIR FREIGHT 

' ■ . V <. T ' '' V 1 ■ ■ i r 



In the U.S.A. 

(as well as over the Oceans) 
every airline route 
is an Emery route. 

There are 39 airlines in the U.S.A. 

Emery Air Freight has reserved 
space on every flight of every 
airline to speed your shipments. 

With many more airlines operating 
outside the U.S.A. Emery has 
reserved space for all your 
forwardings to: Australasia, Canada, 

South Africa, U.S.A. Japan, 

Hong Kong and the Philippines. 

London Airport (UK. Headquarters): Telex: Iso. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
London (West End Office): Tel: Langham 9936 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: Trafford Park 2341 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick,78006 
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Do you remember these nine great 
moments In the Free World’s space history? 



1.Januaiy31,1958.Explorer 1 2. January 31 f 1961. 3. May 5, 1961. Alan Shepard becomes first Free 4. July 21, 1961. Virgil Grissom' 

Sririllta puts the Free World a< Ham",theastrochimp, Man in space. undergoes five minutes of weight- 

fe orbit soars on ballistic flight. lessness in suborbital flight. 



5. February 20. 1962. 6. May 24. 1962. 7. October 3, 1962. People of Perth, 8. May 16, 1963. Gordon Cooper 

John Glenn becomes first Scott Carpenter orbits Australia, salute astronaut Walter Schirra completes 22 orbits, lands 7,000 

Frea Man to orbit the three times; is rescued with city lights. yards from recovery ship, 

earth. from raft in the 

Atlantic. 





9. January 29, 
1964. SA-5 Saturn 
rocket orbits a 
lecord • breaking 
37.700 lbs 


History was never more exciting, nor so swift. Just six years passed from the day the Free World 
launched a 30.8-pound satellite to the day it orbited a record-breaking load more than 1,000 times heavier. 
The rocket engines behind these nine historic space flights—and more than 205 others -were designed and 
built by NAA/Rocketdyne. Now North American Aviation is building advanced engines to power tomorrow’s 
journey to the moon ... and beyond. 

North American Aviation 

EuropMn Headquarters: North American Aviation S.A., 29 Rue do la Coulouvreniere, Geneve, Switzerland 
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“Prost Old Heidelberg!” 


Yes, It is'fun to be a tourist in Germany. And the fun 
could begin before you arrive - if you fly Lufthansa. On 
board the Lufthansa Boeing Jet, every guest enjoys good. 
German hospitality — and such specialties as Munich beer 
or Neckar wine from the area around Heidelberg, discover 
for yourself that good wines come not from the Rhine 
alone. There is the Neckar, the Moselle, the Ruwer... Try 
them all! 

But don’t forget dining because of wining. Sauerkraut 
isn’t all there is to eat in Germany. Qujte the contrary. Every 
area has its ovyn Specialties, and th^ foods are as varied 
as the wipes. And after eating? Put in a hew roll of film and 
stroll around a romahtic old castle, a medieval city hall, or 
a Gothic cathedral. 

Which castle? Which city hall? Which cathedral? Ask 
Lufthansa before you leave home (at one of the many offi¬ 
ces at! over the world) or when you land in Frankfurt, the 


hub of European traffic. The people at Lufthansa not only 
know a lot about flying — they also know the most about 
Germany. (After all. they fly there most often!) 

Lufthansa — at home all over the world 



@ Lufthansa 


DLK 517 
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Turn your 
waste into 
PROFIT! 


ic Confidential destruction of documents, etc., 
under supervision. 

•Jc Free survey of all waste materials on request. 

■jlr Long-term contracts at guaranteed _ 
minimum prices. 

ic Guaranteed regular collection service. 

ic Contractors to Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 


Contact Europe's top buyers of waste 

J. & J. MAYBANK LIMITED 

DEPTFORD WHARF, SREENWICH HIGH ROAD, LORDOM, S.E.10. 

Telephone: TIDeway 5351 (10 lines) 


One of the 


MAYBANK 


group of companies 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND 


Why the Westbury extends a special welcome 
to all Economists, Chartists and Analysts.. 
Because primarily they are perfectionists 



They demand only the vun i-R)M in iokjU. nj'iiin'l t md &• r ilc. 

An n member m lno t null Juim. wimJi has jusl ceieuialed 
ns 7ulh anmveisrtiy ut suurossful mciiirigement uf 1 6 hotels on 
two comments, the Westbuiy luis ar hmved giatilymg 
acceptance on the part oi a largo clientele. 

They appreciate om Continental Cuisine, prepared under the 
watchful eye of a distinguished Maitre Chef.... a wine cellar 
filled with excellent vintages .... an ambience of gay decor that 
combines old world charm with new world efficiency—air 
conditioning throughout and international television in e^/ery room. 


HOTEL,WESTBURY 

6 rue Cardinal Mercier, Brussels 

Telephone: 13 04 80 Tolex: 22062 Cables: Westburyoiel. Eiu^sels ^ 

And in London, the Westbury on Bond Street, in the heart of i 

Mayfair, offers the same 'hospitality unlimited', to an ever- { 

increasing number of gi^ests who return year after yeer to 
their favourite haunt to toodon. ^ 

for Rt^rvat/ons; Tetopnone MAYf$ir 7755 
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Morris gives operators a great choice of vehicles in a great capacity-range. 
Check this series choice... one of the largest produced by any single 
manufacturer... 

5 cwt. van, and pick-up; 10 cwt. van; 10-12 cwt. van and pick-up; 16-18 cwt. 
van, pick-up. Minibus; 1 and 14 ton vans; 14, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 ton forward 
control trucks; 14,2,3,5 and 6 ton normal control trucks; 5 and 7 ton tippers; 
prime movers. All built with BMC reliability-plus for true economyoperating. 
Your Morris dealer will give you full information. 

BUOYANT DEMAND FOR BMC TRUCKS AND VANS. During 1 9G3 output of BMC medium and heavy trucks was 1 2 % higher than m 196?. 
The Western European share of BMC commercial vehicle shipments alone has been increased to over 30%. In 1963 nearly 41.000 BMC 
vans and trucks were shipped overseas. 1,000 units per week are now issuing from the BMC Bathgate factory in Scotland, A buoyant 
situation, auguring well for die future. 


MORRIS 


THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION LTD. 

MORRIS COMMERCIAL CARS JLTD,- SALES DIVISION, 
Overaaaa Business* Nuffield Ir.porla Ltd., Oxford end 41-4® Piccadilly w.i. 


BACKED BY f2 MOUTHS 9 WARRANTY, 

and B.M.C. Service * Express, 

Expert, Everywhere 

LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 



0 MC 126 
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October ’63/The great Tory Leadership crisis 


NOW QUINTIN HOGG SPEAKS 
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"A lot of nonsense and 
some untruths have been 
written about the so-called 
struggle for the Conserva¬ 
tive leadership in October 
1963... I think it is as well 
that someone who knows 
at least some part of it 
should put the record 
straight” 


So wiites *he Rt. Hon. QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. at the start of a peisonal recoid of 
the crisis as he saw it. No episode in British politics has aroused more speculation 
or controversy. But only four men— Sir Alec Douglas-Home. Lord Butler. 
Mr. Reginald Maudling and Mr. Hogg—know what really happened. Mr. Hogg 
is the first of these to present his own account. His is the first view from the centre 
of the crisis; it differs sharply from some prepared by observers on the fringe. 
"What happened" writes Mr. Hogg "was perfectly honourable, perfectly straight¬ 
forward. and reflects, I believe, nothing but credit on the principal characters 
concerned". All who find an enduring fascination in the events of October 1963 
will wish to read the first of the first-hand accounts. It begins this Sunday. The 
popei chosen by Mr. Cuintin Hogg for his diary of the crisis is the 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 
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What’s all this whispering In the boardroom? 


Haven't you heard? They’re talking 
about Burroughs computers. 

/ know they make a full range of adding and 
accounting machines—good ones, too—but .. 
That's the point. Burroughs have built up 
a tremendous reputation for the quality— 
the speed, accuracy and reliability—of their 
machines and their service. 

Today Burroughs export over75% of their 
U.K. production,.. 

And building computers is a natural extension 
of all this? 

That’s right. Burroughs were in a unique 
position to enter the computer field. They 
had the resources of over 2,000 of the 
world’s finest scientists, engineers and 


mathematicians behind them. 

TniZ isn't anew development then ? 

Far from it! Burroughs have insist!!?* 
over 1,500 computers throughout the 
world! Everything from banking to space 
exploration... 

But what about this country ? 

Well, based on their experience, and the 
reputation of all their other products, 
Burroughs are selling a lot of computers 
here too. Their highly skilled consultants, 
technicians and support personnel are 
making a positive contribution to 
modernizing Britain. 

Computers for British business are in 
good hands! 


^ Burroughs 


mean business 


FROM ADDING MACHINES TO COMPUTERS 


Burroughs Machines Ltd., 356-366 Oxford St.. London, W.f. Tel: HYDe Park 9661 
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D UN LOP 

During 1964 Dunlop flair for technical progress achieved many outstanding successes. Here is a selection. 




PLANTATIONS 

In the major post-war replanting of the Dunlop 
Malayan Rubber Estates completed in 1064, over 
4 million trees have been replaced and as a result 
production on the various estates has increased 
by up to 80%. Dunlop Malayan Estates Ltd. are 
responsible for some 20,000 workers and their 
dependents. 

SEALANTS 

In line with the needs of modern building practice 
Dunlop Chemical Products Division now make a 
range of Sealants which combine the results of 
20 years' experience In U.S.A. with large scale 
research undertaken in this country. Dunlop 
Presstite Sealants are made in types suitable for a 
variety* of constructional purposes in building, 
automotive, caravan, refrigeration and other 
industries. 

RADIAL-PLY TYRES 

In the large scale production of the SP.41 textile 
radial-ply car tyre to meet today's and tomorrow's 
motoring conditions, Dunlop have taken a further 
significant step In the development of road safety 
and the efficiency of the motor car. With the in¬ 
clusion of SP.41 radial and the famous C.41 cross- 
ply tyre, the Dunlop range offered is now the 
finest In the history of the Company. 
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The Forthcoming 
Election 


T he result of Britain’s election in October was a great pity. This is not 
because the party that just scraped in was the Labour party. The balance 
sheet of Vexperience Wilson cannot be struck yet. What the Tories could or 
would have done, if they had come back once more, by the same hair's breadth, 
is at least as much open to question. The pity is the hair’s breadth itself. The 
election, which had been put off for as long as it could be, did not end or even 
slow down the electioneering, which had already gone on for far too long. 
The forthcoming election, whenever it may come, still overrides. The British 
people, fed to the teeth with the electioneering, may not much want another 
election now. But they do very much need a government, of whatever colour, 
strong enough, morally and in parliament, to govern. 

This they have not got. The Labour Government, driven on now for five 
months by the onrush of harsh world events, tri mm ing sail here to its own 
partisan pressures and there to its sliver of a majority, just cannot, and will not, 
make the big, bold, often distasteful decisions that the plight of the country’s 
economy and its predicament in the world call for. The panache of Mr Brown, 
the talk of his four-year plan, his triumph of an incomes policy on paper; the 
financial piety of Mr Callaghan ; the sober apprenticeship of Mr Stewart; Mr 
Healey’s impressions of Mr McNamara; Mr Jenkins’s deft hard work; and, 
over all, the cool and calculating touch of the Prime Minister: none of these can 
turn a series of palpable improvisations into a policy for Britain without the 
authority this government does not have. In the United States President Johnson 
is using the consensus got from the wide majorities won last November as a 
way to curb the balance of payments deficit by voluntary as well as official means ; 
Mr Wilson’s majority, in face of a worse balance of payments, could melt away 
overnight. 

To put it quite blundy, the British people are not going to get the government 
they need until they have a second chance to choose one, whether Labour or 
Conservative: perhaps not before the summer, when the Government will have 
got a tough budget out of the way and a programme of measures on which it 
will hope to win, but it ought not to be later than the autumn. There is only 
one other possible recipe in the present House of Commons for a government 
capable of doing the things it ought to do. That would be a positive working 
arrangement on radical issues between Labour and the Liberals; this seems to 
be squarely ruled out both by Labour pride and prejudice (over steel) and 
by the Liberals’ lack of either political consistency or practical initiative ; certainly 
if another election produced another deadlock, and the Liberals teetered then 
as now, they would be at last politically defunct. Mr Wilson may hope just to 
wait, Micawber-like, until he begins to bolster his majority by winning Tory 
seats at by-elections; but that would be to put the governance of Britain 
indefinitely, and irresponsibly, in jeopardy. Certainly he will not want to go 
to the country without a fair hope of winning; but there is no alternative, on 
national grounds, to a new election this year as soon as he can face it. 

The fact is that this country has had no firm, confident government for two 
years and more. Not since General de Gaulle slammed the European door 
(leaving the Tories policy-less). Not since the 1959 Parliament came up to the 
fourth of its five permitted years (fixing the eyes of the politicians, as they still 
are fixed, on the forthcoming election). Not since the Tories began to squint past 
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Mr Macmillan for his successor ^starting their own domestic 
electioneering, whic c h has also still not stopped, in spite of the 
puffs of rather dirty smoke that signalled the choice of Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home in October, 1963, and in spite of the new 
ballot system that Sir Alec has himself invented—for his 
successor). All parliamentary politics is, of course, in a sense 
electioneering; government and opposition bid all the time 
for the voters’ custom. But the justification for British parlia¬ 
mentary politics has always been that between elections the 
government goes surely on. This was once the British boast 
against the shifts and changes of French parliamentary politics 
before General de Gaulle put parliament in a lower place. In 
the year before last October’s election the Conservatives still 
enjoyed the Macmillan majority of a hundred or so brilliantly 
won in T959. But they were hag-ridden by the forthcoming 
election’s spectre (as well as by the tremors still in their leader¬ 
ship) ; in the country, the soothsayers said, they were at least 
as much behind as in parliament they were ahead. 

So last June they decided, understandably, not to go to the 
polls and lose—even though this gave the country’s economic 
problems some months’ start over whatever government was 
eventually elected. So, when the election had to come, they 
chose the soft pedal. The indispensable European base and 
connection, the competitive remoulding of British commerce 
and manufacture, discrimination in the social services to give 
more to those in most need, the reform in law and in practice 
of trade unions and combinations, the renewed search to 
catch'the betterment given by public policy to private land- 
owners: all these, their best banners, they wrapped up un- 
provocatively. So, by the hair’s breadth, they lost. 

Labour’s choice, rightly, was the loud pedal. It turned out 
to be a diminuendo. The burden of all Labour spokesmen 
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at the election was the switching of the country’s economy, 
technically, managerially and administratively, into a quite 
new contemporary gear. Because they were more verbally 
persuasive than practically specific, because they were not 
sufficiently believed or trusted, they got only their hair's 
breadth win. So they have been able at best since October 
to cope only with the contents of each day’s crowded in-tray, 
with friendly gestures when they could for the party faithful. 
So, after five months in office but not in power, they are still 
promising, for later in the year. Labour’s grand design to 
remedy at last the country’s chronic twentieth century failures, 
and to grasp its chances in a new world. The committees arc 
in place, the declarations of intent made ; what is lacking, with 
the power, is the policy. 

No doubt the Tories, now driven at last by defeat to try 
again to put first things first and to think out afresh the 
positive policies that they put into neutral last October, would 
like a chance soon to reverse the verdict. (Though their recent 
ardour could be chilled by setbacks at either the Roxburgh or 
the hastily brought-forward Saffron Walden by-elections.) 
Naturally Labour, having been put in at last, does not wish 
to abdicate from its chance and its duty. Naturally Labour 
would wish to go on as long as it can. But how long can it 
really go on like this ? After the experience of these hand 
to mouth months it does desperately need the authority to 
prove that it, too, can govern—which is Mr Wilson’s own life 
ambition. The country’s need for a real government coincides 
exactly with the wish of both the parties, after their failures, 
to be such a government. That is why, short of the dramatic 
realignment of the progressives in parliament that many of 
us would wish to see, the next election must be quickly 
forthcoming. 


The Anti-Americans 

European sniping at the United States is going to increase 
so long as the Americans hesitate to be real leaders 


A t moments in the past few weeks,listening to some British 
comments on American policy in Asia, it has been pos¬ 
sible to believe that one was nearly back in the period of the 
Korean war. Appeals for the Prime Minister to take a diplo¬ 
matic initiative, misinterpretation of American actions and 
motives on the left and the right, willingness to criticise linked 
with reluctance to share responsibility—all this has a faint echo 
of the days when Mr Attlee flew to Washington and even 
appeared for a time to have achieved something there. From 
194$ to 1962 mistrust, if not of American motives, then of 
American wisdom, was a prominent theme of British public 
utterance. After the Cuban crisis in 1962 it looked for a while 
as though the voices of complaint had been silenced by 
President Kennedy. Today the opposition in Britain "to 
American policy in south-east Asia is still relatively muted, 
but it is there—from Mr Warbey on the left of the 
Labour party to quite a few people on the Tory right wing. 
The Left has been restless this week as the tJnited 
States renewed its air raids on North Vietnam. But this is 


not the only way hostility to America shows itself. 

The last few years have seen a fascinating change in the 
issues over which anti-Americanism wells up. As Britain has 
shed one colony after another, the scope for clashes of opinion 
between an anti-cplonial United States and a still partly 
imperial Britain has diminished. There is still room for 
occasional snappishness, as the spat over Mr Robert Ken-, 
nedy’s visit to Indonesia in January 1964 showed. But since 
then the Americans have come close to accepting the British! 
case on Malaysia lock, stock and barrel, and this American] 
shift has had its reward in the sympathy most middle-of-the-j 
road Britons feel for American troubles further north. This 
is one change. There is a second, which applies particularly: 
to the Labour party: this is the fading away of the euphoric 
1945 belief that Britain with its welfare state was somehow 
building a different sort of society from America's. Now Mr 
Wilson would be happy enough if he could make his country¬ 
men imitate the Americans a bit more efficiently. 

But, as some causes of irritation fade, others take their place, 
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jnd plain straightforward economic resentment is the most 
Lbvious oTF them. The wave of nationalist indignation that 
Leaves itself up in British management and British unions at 
[very demonstration of American economic strength—when 
Chrysler buys a share of the Rootes motor company, or Luft¬ 
hansa buys Boeing airliners instead of British ones, or the 
Minister of Aviation has the honesty to admit that “ an RAF 
lying all-British planes is out"—is alarmingly similar to the 
hostility European gaullists show towards American “ eeono- 
nic domination." Sheer xenophobia plays a part in this ; 
>ut there is also a feeling, prevalent in the aircraft industry 
mong others, that the Americans do not play fair in terms 
rf the alliance when they chuck their weight around as salcs- 
nen of defence hardware. The frightening fact now is that 
growing number of people in Britain would rather that this 
:ountry did things inefficiently by itself, or with other Euro- 
'leans, than efficiently with Americans—because a growing 
lumber of people choose to think of the Americans as out- 
iders, somehow “ different" from Europeans and themselves 
Jcliberately antagonistic to European economic interests. 

W hat has generated this feeling ? Part of the hostility 
doubtless reflects differences of interest and opinion, but 
he emotion with which it is charged stems from more funda- 
ncntal frustrations than those caused by such disagreements. 
The major countries of western Europe have in common the 
iisagreeable experience of having fallen from the rank of first- 
lass powers to that of second-class partners in an alliance 
vhose policies they can determine only to a limited extent. 
Particularly in Britain, which maintained the illusion of being 
“ great " power throughout the war and for some rime after 
t, many people reacted to the postwar American preponder- 
nce by turning to a belief in their own moral superiority and 
n their own greater intelligence. 

Conservatives were tempted to maintain (without much 
oundation) that British experience and skill would have made 
belter job of the various international responsibilities that 
be Pax Americana had inherited from the Pax Britannica. 
Events in the Middle East blew that sky high. British liberals, 
vho disliked the exercise of power in any case, could attack 
he policies of an ally with something of the same gusto they 
lad once displayed vis-a-vis the British government, but 
ivith an additional comforting feeling of innocence and irre¬ 
sponsibility. All this is known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Sut the irritation remains. 

Anti-American feeling is rooted in the humiliation felt by 
ountries dwarfed in the course of history who have taken the 
opportunity of displaying towards the United States that same 
noral superiority that was once the stock response of 
\mericans faced with an old, wicked Europe* For that reason 
t is unlikely to disappear until the situation producing it is 
wrought to an end. A more self-confident Europe would be 
ess anti-American after the first euphoria had subsided—a 
act President Kennedy perceived clearly enough. For the 
noment, however, the United States is still criticised which¬ 
ever way it turns, for imposing solutions on Europe or for 
ailing to give a lead, for its actions or for its inertia. 

As long as the Soviet Union’s military power, which brought 
he North Atlantic Treaty Organisation into existence, con¬ 
tinued to loom over Europe no western statesman could let 
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himself be ruled by his country's psychological repressions. 
But, with the slackening of Russian pressure, and after Mr 
Kennedy's triumph in the Cuban crisis. President de Gaulle 
was able to make use of sentiments that he himself shares 
as the basis of resistance to American policy in many fields. 
And the evident success enjoyed by gaullist policy is attract¬ 
ing to it supporters in west Germany and Britain who can 
maintain, with some show of plausibility, that “ polycentrism " 
(adopting the communist word) within the alliance means 
an opportunity tor the European countries to play a more 
independent part in world affairs. Take one example. In 
The Sunday Telegraph of February 21st Mr Peregrine Wors- 
thorne looked forward to a situation in which a strong and 
united Europe would allow the United States to disengage 
from Europe—and there are indeed aspects of American 
policy under President Johnson that seem to be leading in 
just that direction. 

Such a view of the future shape of international relations 
is distinct from the wounded nationalism that provides the 
strongest motivation for gaullist policies, but it is no less 
significant for that. There is evidence that, in both the main 
British political parties, the halt in the development of Atlantic 
policies and the frustration resulting from the failure to enter 
the European common market are producing a greater swing 
towards purely national and exclusively European attitudes. 
President Johnson's apparent dropping of American pressure 
for Atlantic integration has produced an impression of Ameri¬ 
can withdrawal from European politics that the President 
certainly did not intend. Into the vacuum thus created there 
have poured accumulated national frustrations carrying along 
with them many who, in the normal course of events, are firm 
partisans of maintaining the tics between America and Europe. 

“ Polyccntrism ” does not remove the military disproportion 
between western Europe and the Soviet Union, despite 
Europe’s growing economic strength, and Europeans should 
look with alarm on any evidence of burgeoning nco-isolation- 
ism in Washington. That the supposition of an American 
“ withdrawalfrom Europe should now be earnestly discussed 
by commentators who, five years ago, would have been horri¬ 
fied at the prospect reflects European sensirivity to even slight 
variations of attitude in Washington. Rightly or wrongly. 
President Johnson has given the impression that he is less 
interested in the Atlantic idea than his predecessor. The 
natural reaction to this development in a Europe that is more 
self-confident than it used to be in the locust years of the 
Eisenhower Administration is to proclaim that it might be 
not only possible, but even useful, to go it alone." 

F or the Americans the moral of this is a simple but pointed 
one. Anti-Americanism, whether the emotionally 
charged feeling of the 1950s or the more considered and 
economically persuasive “ Europe first" advocacy of the mid- 
1960s, grows in proportion to the lack of decision in Washing¬ 
ton itself. America must be a leader in the Atlantic alliance 
or nothing—in which case the alliance in its present form 
will cease to exist. And, if it is to be a leader, then it must 
lead somewhere. Without such guidance Europeans will 
remain a prey to economic resentment, the uncertain instinct 
of nationalism and the emotions inherited from a past of 
vanished supremacy. 
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Mr Crossman’s Crossroads 

Amid an orgy of understandable emotion, the British 
Government’s rent control bill is approaching the launching 
stage. Will it plunge, in the wrong direction ? 


W ithin the next few days, harrowing details are going to 
he published of the appalling mess into which housing 
policy has fallen in the big cities of Britain. This will be 
immediately followed by the publication of Mr Crossman’s 
rents bill which, unless it is very imaginatively devised, is 
only too liable in the long term to make the piess worse still. 
Battered though we are going to be by rightly heartrending 
emotions, it is important for reasoning people to attune their 
minds to the real problems in the debates that lie ahead. 

The misuse of housing resources in the big cities is the 
biggest cause of abject misery remaining in Britain today. As 
a first instance of this misuse: partly because past systems 
of rent control have been based on the perpetuation of sitting 
tenants’ rights, the largest single block of people living in many 
of the inner rings around the b|ig cities are the elderly poor. 
It is not only an absurdity that the people living nearest to the 
main places of work are so often those who have retired from 
working there, while fathers of families commute daily from 
longer and longer distances. It is also sometimes a source of 
actual terror. For these elderly tenants are occupying sites 
for which there is, by definition, often a heavy demand: some¬ 
times especially from the most transient and footloose (and 
therefore often the toughest) section of the working com¬ 
munity, including coloured immigrants who are willing to 
double up with several breadwinners to a room; sometimes 
,in such of these areas as are being smartened up) from 
would-be owner occupiers willing to buy the houses at a high 
price. There is, therefore, a standing incentive to all landlords 
to try to edge out the poorer controlled tenants; as next week's 
Milner Holland report on London will no doubt reveal, this 
has sometimes been effected in the tougher areas by the most 
wicked and heartless methods of intimidation. 

Secondly, the flow of direct or indirect government subsi¬ 
dies to help people with their housing problems is distributed 
completely illogically. Often, except where they happen to 
enjoy squatters’ rights, it misses out the elderly poor alto¬ 
gether. The other main group of the poor in Britain—manual 
workers with large families of small children—have been 
helped since the 1920s by the provision of subsidised council 
houses, although generally only after waiting in a long queue. 
But as their children grow up and become teenage earners, 
these families become much more affluent; the subsidies given 
to them generally remain. It is because this affluent stage has 
now been reached by so many of the families rehoused in the 
first postwar council building drives that Conservative 
moralists are so often driven to apoplexy by stories of families 
with very plush cars being subsidised by groups of ratepayers 
(and even taxpayers) who are much poorer than they. But the 
latest (often Conservative-supported) trend in political pres¬ 
sure is towards giving new subsidies not to a poorer group but 
to a generally rather more affluent one: namely, the richer 
half of the community who can afford to buy their own houses. 

Thirdly, side by side with instances of actual homelessness, 
a great deal of housing space in nearly all big cities is grossly 


underused. The Allen inquiry into rating problems last weelj 
found that nearly a third of elderly poor people living alow 
are occupying six or more rooms: sometimes (though not 
always) their outgoings for these crumbling and unmanageable 
houses, right in the centre of big cities, are wholly paid fot 
by national assistance. The problems of under occupation 
in council accommodation are generally rather smaller. Bitf 
in these next few years, as the teenagers who now throng 
so many of the. first postwar council estates marry and movtj 
away, leaving only father and mother behind, this under 
occupation is quite certainly going to grow dramatically, - 
Finally, the fact that scattered rent controls still remain irf 
being (often at less than one half of economic rents) for somcj 
poorer tenants—and the knowledge that a Labour govern-] 
ment is always likely to extend them—have been major reasons] 
why no sort of dynamic has been imparted into the privat 
enterprise industry of building new houses for rent: an 
especially not houses for poorer families. Because rent coi 
trols were first introduced during the Kaiser's war, this is 
field from which nearly every efficient entrepreneur ha: 
absented himself for nearly fifty years ; and people have there¬ 
fore got used to saying that die provision of such a basic neces 
sity as housing for renting by ordinary people is a function that: 
private enterprise could not be expected to perform efficiently 
anyway. Meanwhile the making of consumer durables like 
television, sets, often for renting, has spread to cover four- 
fifths of the households of the land. 

W hen the shock of the Milner Holland report falls 
on a horrified public next week, the Government 
will say—probably quite wrongly—that the evils of intimi 
dation that it portrays will be defeated by two features ofi 
Mr Crossman’s coming legislation. First,- the bill wilf 
provide security of tenure to existing tenants of private 
landlords' houses. This ignores the point that the poorei; 
tenants who have suffered most from Rachmanite andj 
neo-Rachmanite intimidation are precisely those who enjoy { 
security of tenure, under existing Rent Acts, already. Tb 
provision of security of tenure to more people will not solvi 
their problem ; by itself, unfortunately, it wi)l merely exten 
the field in which bad landlords will have an incentive ti 
engage in such practices. Secondly, and with slighdy 
reason, the Government will say that the extension of some; 
form of rent control even to new tenants will remove one| 
reason for Rachmanite landlords to get rid of existing tenant: 
because the new tenants will not be legally obliged to pa; 
any more than the old. Unfortunately, all experience show: 
that, if controlled rents are pegged well below market rent: 
these controls simply do not work. Bad landlords who cap ge: 
rid of sitting tenants will still draw more money from nc 
tenants, in a booming market; by demanding key money, 
bogus payments for so-called furniture and fittings, 01 
else (quite legitimately) by selling file houses to incomer: 
Good landlords do indeed obey any, extended regulations 
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ntrol; but the danger is that more of them may then retire 
t of the •business. 

Heaven knows, it will be right to support any strengthening 
the administration of the law which will make it easier to 
;e action against the most evil forms of intimidation of 
orer urban tenants. But nobody has yet shown how a mere 
urn to tighter legal controls on security of tenure and on 
rmitted rent levels can do this. It is astonishing how often it 
forgotten that Rachman himself started his operations while 
stwar rent controls were at their height, long before the 
nservative Rent Act of 1957 was even thought of. In addi- 
n, unfortunately, tighter provisions for security of tenure 
d for rent controls are liable to make even worse all the 
ler miserable features of the present housing problem in 
; cities: the underoccupation of scarce housing space, 
! growth of homelessness, the disincentive for new 
:repreneurs to enter the housing market, the disincentive 
any mobility of people once they retire from work. It 
because Mr Crossman to some extent recognises this that 
has. said that he does not intend to return to anything like 
: full rigours of the pre-1957 system, and has also indicated 
it he hopes to proffer some new and imaginative ideas for 
:eting the worst of these dilemmas. But it is difficult to 
: how he can do this, unless he proposes to plunge for the 
;gest reform of all. In searching for it, he might profitably 
k (see page 999) at what President Johnson is now doing 
America. 

The reform that is really needed is to tie housing subsidies 
individuals, instead of to particular houses. Anybody 


:wo Germanies, Three 

Zest Germany is learning the hard 
ay that Africa and Asia do not take 
Lirope’s problems as seriously as 
uropeans do 

^ oor Herr Schroder. West Germany's foreign minister was 
depicted in a cartoon in Bild-Zeitung on Wednesday as 
r “ minister for foreign boxes on the ear " ; to rub the point 
me his ears were overprinted with red ink. But it is the 
ole west German government that ought to be taking the 
ime for its ineptitude in handling relations with Egypt and 
inzania. West Germany's ambassadors to Cairo and Dar-es- 
laam have been summoned home to Bonn for more than 
jally urgent consultations, and a special cabinet meeting 
s called for this Thursday to discuss policy in Africa and 
: Middle East. 

There is a lot to talk about. Take the mess in Tanzania first, 
hen Tanganyika and Zanzibar became the “ United Republic 
Tanzania " in April last year there was a full east German 
Somatic mission in Zanzibar, which had formally recognised 
:rr Ulbricht’s communist regime, Tanganyika, on the other 
nd, had established diplomatic relations with west Germany. 

>r the rest of the year the argument between Dr Nyerere's 
vernment in Dar-es-Salaam and Herr Erhard’s in Bonn 
ntinued: west Germany's final offer was to accept an east 


whose income is below a certain level should have a right to 
draw a rent subsidy, its amount depending not only on his 
income but also on the level of market rents in the area in 
which he has a need or reason to live. If he (oc she) has nor 
got a reason for living in a particular high rent.area—and this 
applies to some elderly people living in unsuitable districts 
near the centre of big towns—it is not being heartless to say 
that the authorities should try (by the offer of a special dis¬ 
turbance allowance) to persuade groups of friends to move 
farther out. 

Once this system was actually in operation, subsidies tied 
to particular council houses should be scrapped, and so should 
rent controls on private landlords' lettings (although, if this 
enabled landlords of existing and unimproved old houses to 
make an uncovenanted killing, special tax arrangements 
could be devised to catch them). There are many other 
ingenious proposals which could be proffered to fit in with 
such a system, but ingenuity is for the second stage. The 
rents bill which Mr Crossman is about to introduce should 
be judged on whether it looks like being an interim measure, 
designed to lead eventually to some system of this sort. If it 
is not, there is a real danger that, in these next few weeks, 
we are going to set out on yet another chapter on tighter rent 
controls based on squatters’ rights, which must end by making 
Britain's present rigid housing muddle more rigidly and 
miserably distorted than ever. Labour's housing policy (as 
something more than an election manifesto) and Mr Cross¬ 
man's own reputation as an intelligent minister now stand at 
the crossroads. 


Worlds 

German consul-general in Zanzibar and a trade mission in 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

The way the Tanzanians tell it, it took them nine months 
to persuade their Zanzibar half that the right thing to do was 
to withdraw recognition from east Germany, but to stop short 
of expelling its diplomats. Instead, these were to be moved 
to Dar-es-Salaam, where they could set up shop in a consulate- 
general. Tanzania's foreign minister, Mr Oscar Kambona, 
was sent to Bonn in January with what the Tanzanians thought 
was the good news ; but the west Germans say that Mr 
Kambona was told before he left that they did not regard the 
news as good. Anyway, Mr Kambona was quickly enlightened 
when he arrived in Bonn. 

The Germans acknowledge that the Tanzanian formula was 
already in operation in Cairo, Jakarta, and Rangoon; after 
Colombo tried it last year, however, they decided to shut the 
door, and withdrew aid from Ceylon. But by then the horse 
had bolted, and the attempt to slam stable doors in Tanzania 
came too late. Close though the two sides’ positions look to 
an outsider, the gap between them remains unclosed, and the 
process of retaliation and counter-retaliation has now started. 
On February 19th the west German government announced 
what might be called a graduated response: it cut off all 
military aid to Tanzania (worth million). On February 
28th came Dr Nyerere’s equally graduated response: he told 
the west Germans to keep the rest of their aid (worth £3$ 
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million) and, witlj^ fine diplomatic flair, promised not to use 
the ultimate deterrent: “ I will not recognise east Germany 
just because Bonn is stupid.” 

President Nasser of Egypt also knows about the usefulness 
of this ultimate diplomatic weapon against west Germany. 
Tanzania's was a case of diplomatic muddle; the Egyptian 
affair was part of President Nasser’s campaign to isolate Israel. 
By threatening to recognise east Germany he has managed 
to frighten the west Germans into'cutdng off sales of arms to 
Israel; by not actually recognising east Germany he has got 
away with receiving Herr Ulbricht on a full-scale visit without 
getting mortally hurt in reply by the west Germans. The Bonn 
government now seems to be giving up the threat to withdraw 
economic assistance already committed to Egypt, perhaps 
because the Egyptians owe west Germany more in debts on 
loans and private business deals than it has promised in aid. 
But west Germany might cut off aid towards Egypt’s second 
five-year plan. Against this, east Germany has stepped its own 
programme up by £i million to £2$ million. Of course, west 
Germany still has its own ultimate weapon to hand—recogni¬ 
tion of Israel. 

A ll this is what the west German cabinet in Bonn, and 
especially the unfortunate Herr SchrSder, will now be 
debating. The Hallstein doctrine, by which no state that 
recognises east Germany will be recognised by west Germany, 
now needs to be looked at very closely. It has worked, in its 
way, in isolating Herr Ulbricht’s regime from recognition by 
a large part of the world, just as the Arab world’s toughness 
with countries that trade with Israel has also achieved a certain 
degree of success. 

But now, it seems, Hallstein will have to be made more 
flexible. There are good reasons for this. West German 
foreign policy has been preoccupied with east Germany. 
But outside the Atlantic world the problem of the two 
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parts of Germany seems remote, and this is the first 
that the Bonn government must grasp if its policies in t 
third world are to be salvaged. “ We cannot solve t 
Germans’ problem for them,” is the way'President Nyere 
has put it: “ We have enough problems of bur own.” 

One of these Afro-Asian problems is the need to be so 
to be non-aligned. West Germans are coming to recogni 
that this, which means talking to both the East and the We; 
is a continuing need that will surely lead to further quarrel 
But what to do about it ? Germany lost its colonies—one ' 
them Tanganyika—in 1918; it is, today, deeply conscious 
its own lack of political experience in Africa and Asia, ai 
of its need of support from its allies, most of whom have hi 
only too much experience in this field. 

Thus the west Germans can rightly argue that any advan 
made by Herr Ulbricht is a retreat for the West as a whol 
and not west Germany alone. But this line, which is like 
to be heard with increasing frequency front Bonn in tl 
coming weeks, is one that ought property to be turned ba< 
on the west Germans: its true import is that the setbacks 
Tanzania and Egypt must not become the excuse for a we 
German diplomatic withdrawal back into the comfortable sh< 
of the Atlantic world alone. And if west Germany is to pit 
its part in the third world it must brave the dangers and insul 
out there, just as the rest of us have to. What is really needi 
is something that is difficult to acquire without experience 
a set of sensitive fingers that know when to be tough and wh< 
to bargain and when to give in. It might have made sense to 1 
tough and go on selling arms to Israel; it would certainly ha 1 
made sense to accept a finely graduated compromise wi 
Tanzania, with an offer to accept, say, an cast German cons 
in Dar-cs-Salaam rather than a consul-general. These may 1 
fine points (and Herr Schroder himself might have acted < 
them) but without appreciation of them more west Gcrmi 
ears will probably be made red in the months to come. 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE 

Via Paris to Where ? 


T he past week has produced strong signs 
that the new Russian government is, 
after all, reversing Mr Khrushchev's tactics 
on Germany: it is no longer inclined to 
ignore President de Gaulle as a potential 
inierlocuteur valable. One sign is the 
appointment of Mr Zorin, an influential 
member of the central committee of the 
Soviet communist party, to replace Mr 
Vinogradov as Russian ambassador in Paris. 
Though Mr Vincgradov showed almost 
unique foresight in cultivating General de 
Gaulle in the days of his exile at Colombey, 
and has reaped his reward, he does not have 
Mr Zorin’s influence in Moscow. Another 
sign of the new importance of Paris for 
Moscow is that, sightseeing at the Leipzig 


Fair on February 28th, Mr Kosygin made a 
friendly reference to the standing invitation 
to President de Gaulle to go to Moscow 
in almost the same breath as he made hi^ 
remark about “ tourist trips ’’ to London 
and denied the German government 
spokesman's statement on February 24th 
that* Mr Kosygin had agreed to go tp 
Bonn this summer. 

It is more orthodox for a cortimunist to 
try to team up with a statesman who 
divides the capitalist world than to try 
to speak direct to its centres of power in 
Washington (and maybe Bonn too) as Mr 
Khrushchev did. The Russian motive may 
be to isolate and soften up west Germany 
for later bilateral negotiations. In this case, 


Paris would be a staging post on the 
to Bonn. Or the Kremlin may be genuine 
interested in President de Gaulle’s conce 
of an all-European settlement theoretical 
based on a Franco-Russian condommiui 
Either course suggests that the Russia) 
may now view their attempt to .have mo 
relaxed nuclear relations with Amerii 
in a separate compartment from the 
manoeuvres around Germany in Eu: 
Both courses imply a willingness to encou 
age American disengagment. 

MALAYSIA 

Jaw or Chew 

S unpay’s ambush in Johore, in whic 
eight members of the Malaysian arm 
were killed by Indonesian infiltrator 
should not obscure the signs that Presider 
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ukaroo; is once again after new talks about 
confrontation There has been cpm- 
aratively'little military activity in the last 
lonth, but a good deal of Indonesian diplo- 
iatic activity in Tokyo, Karachi and in 
;angkok, where the new talks mav be held, 
'he Malaysians are ready to talk, as they 
ave always been, on reasonable terms, 
hich they define as the withdrawal of all 
ldonesian infiltrators. But is Mr Sukarno 
-ady to withdraw the pistol he has always 
isisted on holding at their heads? 

The Tunku has already said that ind¬ 
ents like Sunday’s, which yrzs on 'the 
lalayan mainland, must stop before there 
m be talks. But beyond that the Malaysian 
edition that Indonesian guerrillas must 
iso be withdrawn from Malaysian north 
orneo still ^stands. It may be possible to 
itroduce' some flexibility here, for the 
efence of Malaysia is a holding opera- 
on in which every delay is a gain. But 
le rational test of whether talks are worth 
hile is not whether Mr Sukarno thinks so 
ut whether he is ready to give some 
-monstration that he would like them to 
lcceed, in the sense of making peace bc- 
peen the two countries. 


OUTHERN AFRICA 

Wight is White 

\ ll the best revolutionaries know that 
it is no use fighting the enemy where 
: is strongest; in southern Africa one lot 
; opponents of white domination seem to 
ivc realised this, while another lot have 
ill to learn it. In Monday’s elections in 
cchuanaland Mr Seretse Khama’s party 
on all but 3 of the 31 seats in the new 
gislativc assembly. As prime minister 
Lr Khama’s policy will be not to recognise 
juth Africa, but to trade with it; prob- 
>ly not to allow his territory to be used 
icnly as a base for rebels against apartheid, 
it to show off a multiracial country before 
r Verwoerd’s eyes?. Mr Khama is by 
iture conservative, but any radical 
schuana prime minister who went further 
ould risk the economic strangulation of 
s country by South Africa after Bcchuana 
dependence, which is due in late 1966. 

In Rhodesia, on the other hand, the 
ritish commonwealth secretary, Mr Arthur 
oitomley, seems to have found in his ten- 
ly tour (which ended on Thursday) that 
ic African nationalists there are still wait- 
g for a deus ex Britannia to come to their 
sscue. They do not seem to grasp that 
tort of, say, a unilateral declaration of 
dependence by Salisbury’s far-right 
wernment, Britain can do hardly anything 
all to change Rhodesia’s constitution, 
ven if realisation of this led Rhodesia’s 
frican nationalists to the dreadful conclu- 
on that, in the long run, they will have to 
?hr it out, it would make sense for the 
iricans to play along on constitutional lines 
hile building up their strength. For as 
lings stand now, white Rhodesia’s miii- 
iry strength is such that any conceivable 
frican revolution would be severely 
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trounced. Mr Bottoipley, who says he found 
that both side* hav< hardened in their views, 
ought now to be using all his influence, and 
that of Britain’s friends among the A/rican 
states, to keep either side from doing any¬ 
thing drastic. Only that way can the battle 
be kept unbloody. 

It All Depends 

N obody will say that the application of 
economic sanctions against an in¬ 
dependent country in time of peace is 
morally wrong in all circumstances: it 
depends on the aim. But the first question 
about the use of sanctions is a practical one: 
what can be achieved by such an act, and 
is it possible to organise a blockade in the 
first place ? 

The Organisation of African Unity, which 
has a special political committee set up by 
its council of ministers, has been meeting 
in Nairobi this week. Its special committee 
reported on Monday in favour of continuing 
economic sanctions against South Africa, 
on the ground that this will help to bring 
about majority rule in that country. But 
the Africans themselves were told in Nairobi 
how communist countries are buying South 
African goods, and how those African states 
nearest the republic are least anxious to 
jeopardise their own economics by boy¬ 
cotting South Africa. 

Also on Monday came the report of the 
special committee on sanctions set up by 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 
The Africans and communists on the comm¬ 
ittee are still professing to believe that 
sanctions would work and could in fact be 
successfully imposed. But the United 
States and Britain pointed out the cost of 
a blockade, the difficulty of preventing 
countries like Spain and Portugal from help¬ 
ing South Africa, and the probable cost to 
the British balance of payments—£300 mil¬ 
lion in a full year. It might be added that, 
anyway, white South Africans would rather 
be hungry than ruled by blacks and that 
this is why sanctions aimed at defeating 
apartheid would probably not work. 

But none of this means that if the motive 
were strong enough, sanctions should not 
ever be applied against South Africa. Say 
there was a limited objective—to secure 
compliance with a World Court judgment 
against the South Africans’ imposition of 
apartheid in the mandated territory of 
South-West Africa, for instance—then it 
might be possible to force Dr Vcrwoerd to 
bade down simply by threatening the use of 
Sanctions, provided the threat was genuine. 
For white South Africans would probably 
not be prepared to go hungry to hang on to 
South-West Africa. 

PARLIAMENT 

Cousins and Friends 

O N Tuesday, amid an eager anticipatory 
grinding of Conservative stilettos, 
the Minister of Technology made his debut 
at a full-scale question time in the House of 
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Commons. Tory supplementaries concen¬ 
trated on his past activities for the campaign 
for nuclear disarmament and his views on 
nationalisation. Mr Cousins was well-pre¬ 
pared, but not exactly happy. He found 
difficulty in remembering that he should 
call the member whom he was answering 
“the honourable member” rather than 
“ you ”; he replied to every taunting sup¬ 
plementary instead of just sittinc out the 
worst; and he was embarrassingly honest 
in liis ascription to other departments of 
policies with which he might not have much 
sympathy. 

If Mr Maclcod had taken this opportunity 
to give Mr Cousins the treatment which he 
promised him after the general election, the 
minister would have had an even tougher 
time. On the rare occasions when he has 
spoken in the past few weeks Mr Macleod 
has looked once again to be the one Con¬ 
servative with enough aggressive skill to get 
the Treasury bench on the run. Mr Heath, 
now shadowing Messrs Brown and 
Callaghan on economic affairs, has been do¬ 
ing his best to provide roaring opposition, 
but this week he tried too hard. Monday’s 
debate on civil airlines was dead by the 
evening and his fighting wind-up speech 
could not resurrect it; he merely sounded 
flat, especially as he was due to be answered 
by an under-secretary of very minimal im¬ 
portance. Neither Mr Maclcod nor Mr 
Heath comes up regularly against the Prime 
Minister, who uses his question time much 
as he likes—to score rather than to inform. 
Mr Wilson counter-attacked for Mr Cousins 
on Tuesday, defending his colleague’s con¬ 
tinued connection with the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union by referring to the 
ancient history of Mr Marples’s previous 
controlling interest in the civil engineering 
firm which bears his name. This irrele¬ 
vancy was a cod move even by Mr Wilson’s 
standards; he did not deserve to get away 
with it, but on Tuesday it sounded as if he 
had done. 


IMMIGRATION 

The Osborne Affair 

he Conservative hierarchy really acted 
very stupidly this week in the matter 
of Sir Cyril Osborne’s private member’s 
bill, which sought to impose further restric¬ 
tions on immigration. Sir Cyril’s original 
draft was monstrously extremist. The 
party leaders should have let him and 
other right-wing emotionalists stew in their 
own prejudices, and sat aside while the bill 
was negatived by a massive majority. 
Instead, they brainwashed Sir Cyril into 
making his bill, while still pretty nasty in 
intention, not-too-grossly illiberal in actual 
wording; and then let it be known that, 
although no whips were being issued, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home and Mr Heath would 
lead the mass of the Conservative party into 
the division lobby in Sir Cyril’s support. 
The political calculations were, first, that 
this would avoid the embarrassment of a 
small number of Conservative MPs voting 
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for the original enormity of intolerance; 
second, that it might reap electoral advan¬ 
tage by demonstrating that the Conserva¬ 
tives are still in essence more anti-immigrant 
than Labour. But the actual political effect 
would have been to make Sir Cyril appear 
as the official voice of the party on this issue, 
and thus have made it almost inevitable 
that an already dangerous trend in Conser¬ 
vative thinking would keep rolling further 
towards racialism in future. 

That danger has fortunately been miti¬ 
gated by the fact thar seven Conservative 
MPs had the courage to vote with Labour, 
thus appearing in the opposite lobby to Sir 
Alec; while another fifty or so Conserva¬ 
tive MPs abstained or tactfully stayed away. 
Sir Cyril’s bill was therefore defeated by a 
thumping majority of 99. But—the prom¬ 
inent names in the roll call of discredit on 
Tuesday need to be reiterated—Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, Mr Heath, Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, Mr Thorneycroft, Mr Sandys, Mr 
Powell, Mr Godber have now shown them¬ 
selves willing to vote beside Sir Cyril, on a 
matter and in a tactic which no truly liberal 
statesman should have been eager 10 touch. 

COMMON MARKET 

Three and Three 

OR three years Austria has been seeking 
association with the European com¬ 
mon market and for five years the com¬ 
mon market countries themselves have been 


talking of a merger of the executive bodies 
of the three European economic communi¬ 
ties (the others are Eqratom and the coal 
and steel community). So it was a solemn 
occasion, like the consummation of hopes 
long deferred, when the Council of 
Ministers, meeting in Brussels on Tuesday, 
finally gave the European Commission a 
mandate to negotiate with Austria, and 
settled the merger as well. Yet in both cases 
the decisions mark the beginning nor the 
end of a process. 

The Ministers have told the European 
Commission to negotiate the harmonisation 
of Austrian industrial tariffs with those of 
the common market. This cautious first step 
towards the Austrian goal of an association 
treaty is due mainly to the reluctance of 
Italy to encourage economic competitors 
from the Mediterranean, like Spain, to seek 
association in Austria’s wake. Even so, if 
Austria makes its tariffs equal or nearly 
equal to those of the common market, this 
implies its withdrawal from the European 
Free Trade Association. Though one can 
expect months of negotiation, events are 
heading towards the Six acquiring their 
third associate after Greece and Turkey. 

The merger of the executive bodies of 
the European economic communities has also 
been agreed to after months of haggling. 
The main trouble was Luxemburg's claim 
to compensation for irs loss when the coal 
and steel High Authority, now in Luxem¬ 
burg, becomes part of the consolidated 
European Commission in Brussels on 
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January t, 1966. Luxemburg will a 
with Brussels and Strasbourg* where tq 
European Parliaments sit, be one of th 
three “centres” of the community, tlj 
“ legal and financial ” one, harbouring tfc 
community’s court and investment banj 
The supporters of the merger have argu 
for it on the ground that a single Europea 
Commission, dealing with a single Counq 
of Ministers, would be more efficient 
formulating energy policies, for instam 
than three. But the most important part 
the decision (which must be ratified by ti 
six parliaments) is the provision that t! 
new Commission shall propose a fusion 
the treaties on which tne comrnuni 
operate, to go into effect in 1969. 
could give President de Gaulle ah <* ^ 
tunity to deploy his opposition to ail fori 
of integration. 

INCOMES 

Medical Money 

T he Government abandoned an lq 
portant principle this week in order 1 
dodge a show-down with the medical pt( 
fession's leaders, and to avert the threaten* 
resignation from the national health servii 
of almost half ihc 23,000 general pract 
tioners who serve in it. The £$ \ millit 
a year proposed by Lord Kindcrslcy 
review body for improving doctors’ cond 
lions of work and of service is instead to [ 
to swell the pool from which fami 
doctors are paid. In effect, the fami 
doctors will get a no-strings pay rise avera? 
ing 9 per cent, which the Kinderslev core 
mittec saw no reason for. It is to be hope 
that the regular triennial review of thei 
pay, due next year, will take this interijj 
and uncovenanred windfall into accounts 
The Government's excuse for its capitulj 
tion will presumably be that the doctoHj 
representatives have now been given 
chance ro relax from the posture of uij 
dignified and illogical extremism that th 
have adopted in the past few weeto 
Doctors who spend money ro make th 
practices more efficient should not thei 
selves be losers by so doing. The prese: 
system, under which they do lose money I 
just this way, has regularly been endorsl 
by the doctors since the inception of tlj 
national health scheme; it is one of 
devices intended to assure their indepei 
dencc from Government control. 
they agree that it is time for a comply 
revision of that scheme, and the Goverr 
ment have decided to buy that time, 
doctors, by their rough-and-tumble 
union tactics, have ensured that they v\ 
start to bargain from a newly reinrorc 
financial position. But they must surelj 
by those ractics, have lost a good deal 
the public support that should be importaij] 
to them. 

Busmen’s Workday 

T he latest official strike ro loom on ijj 
horizon is that threatened by 100, oi 
employees of private enterprise provinci| 
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FRANCE: DEMOCRATIC DESPOTISM 


JTTT France is much changed in twelve 
years. Not exactly by the mere merit 
3u of the Empire, for ii entered into a 
•great inheritance; it succeeded to the silent 
work of the free monarchy which revolu¬ 
tion had destroyed and impeded. 'Hiere 
were fruitful and vigorous germs of im¬ 
provement ready to be elicited—ready to 
start forth—but, under an unintelligent 
Government, they would not have started 
forth; they would have lain idle and dead, 
but under the adroit culture of the present 
Government, they have grown so as to 
amaze Europe and France itself. If, indeed, 
as is often laid down, the present happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number was the 
characteristic object of Government, it 
would be difficult to make out that any 
probable French Government would be 
berrer, or indeed nearly so good, as the 
present. The intelligence of the Emperor 
on economical subjects—on the bread and 
meat of the people—is really better than 
that of the classes opposed to him. He 
gives the present race of Frenchmen more 
that is good than any one else would give 
them, and he gives it them in their own 
name. They have as much as they like of 
all that is good for them. But if not the 
present happiness of the greatest number 
but therr future elevation be, as it is, the 


true aim and end of Government, an esti¬ 
mate of the Empire will be strangely 
altered. It is ail admirable Government 
for present and coarse purposes, but a de¬ 
testable Government for future and refined 
purposes. . . . France, as it is, may be 
happier because of the Empire, but France 
in the future will be more ignorant because 
of the Empire. The daily play of the 
higher mind upon the lower mind is 
arrested. The present Government has 
given an instalment of free trade, but it 
could not endure agitation for free trade. 
A democratic despotism is like a theocracy ; 
it assumes irs own correctness. . . . 

The present Government avowedly de¬ 
pends, is ostentatiously concentrated, in the 
existing Caesar. Its existence depends on 
the permanent occupation of the Tuilerics 
hv an extraordinary man. The democratic 
despot—the representative despot—must 
have the sagacity to divine the people's will, 
and the sagacity to execute it. What is the 
likelihood ihnr these will be hereditary ? 
Can they be expected in the next heirs, a 
child for Emperor, and a woman for a 
Regent ? The present happiness of France 
is happiness on a short life lease; may 
end with the life of a man who is not 
voung, who has not spared himself, who 
has always thought, who has always lived . 




HystenPinchpen riy ^ 

icre is nothing "bargain basement" aJfcoutlHyBte' trucks feur firepcgneidera- 
m has always been quality. J ‘ 

Dwever, cost is important. '% ■** ,c * * ' 

hicb is why we are delighted to«he& from satisfied customer* 4that when 
>sts are worked out thoroughly (i.e. initial costs plus running and fnain- 
nance costs)—a Hyster truck looks like a pinchpenny! 
le fact is you got such an incredible amount for yotir investment. Start 
th the Henry Dreyfuss design, Hyster trucks are "human-engineered" to 
ovide your driver with control placement and seating that lets him da a 
>od job. Every truck is designed to save your time and money, 
len look at these special Hyster features: service proven oil clutch to 
ovide at least 10,000 hours of uninterrupted use; exclusive Monotrol 
ntrol that eliminates the need for transmission shift levers; complete 


cessibility to all working parts from cowl to counterweight that makes 


fster the easiest, fastest trucks to service. 

you're interested in knowing more about the Hyster 

pital outlay/working life value relationship, please 



ntact one of the dealers listed on the map below, 
contact Hyster Overseas, Sales Department, Turriff 


Jilding, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 
I. ISLeworth 1922. 
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Caledonian Mechanical Handling Co. Ltd. 
1-5 Rigby Street, Glasgow, El. Telephone. Bridgeton 
5221/5. Service depots . Perth, Edinburgh and Dundee 
Levertons (Industrial) Ltd.. Moadowbnnk Rond 
Rothorlmm. Telephone: Rotherham- 78391. Branch 
depots: Newcastle, Wigan and Spalding. 

A. H. Masser Limited, Precision Work. Ring Road. 
Naas Road, Dublin 10. Tolophone: Dublin 364511. 
Branch dopot: 6 Shaftesbury Square, Belfast. Tola* 
phopp: Belfast 26800. 

Fred Myers Ltd., Vale Rood, Windsor, Berks 
Telephone: Windsor 63391. Branch offices: Service 
depots: Cjrdiff, Brentwood end Birmingham. 
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Roses bloom in January, for it's spring today and summer to-* 
morrow In North Africa. What better place for an early holiday? 
Air France Caravelles serve the whole coast; Rabat, Casablanca 
and Tanglers in Morocco; Algiers, Oran, Constantine and 
Colomb-Bechar In Algeria; and Tunis to the east. Flights are 
plentiful (up to 49 Caravelles weekly via Paris); service Is bounti¬ 
ful (asalways with Air France ). Ask your Travel Agent or nearest 
Air France office for the free 90-page Summer Programme, 
which also gives details of Air France's exciting long-distance 


Welcome Tours. 




AIR FRANCE, 158 NEW BOND STREET W1 

Union DM 8030 Birmingham CEN 1251/4 Manchester OEA 7131/5 
filltgow CEN 1054 / 5/6 Dublin DUBLIN 70073 
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jus companies, who seek to follow their cpl- 
jagues ia London Transport and in, die 
Municipal transport concerns up the financ¬ 
ial ladder. The busmen arc asking for the 
h— a substantial increase in basic rates, a 
io-hour week, a sick-pay scheme, incentive 
,nd holiday bonuses. Bui on the buses, 
nore than anywhere, talk of basic rates and 
-hour weeks is mislead ng. The present 
iasic rate for a top-grade provincial bus 
river is £u iis. 3d. for a 42-hour week, 
lis average pay-packet is £18 for 53 hours 
vorked, 41 of which hours are spent at 
he wheel. 

The provincial companies’ offers so far 
eem not unreasonable: if reason is to be 
ooked for in a field where the geographical 
ariation in the supply of jobs, and the 
dual variations between one job and 
mother, arc so vast. Moreover the com- 
anies have offered to go to arbitration— 
ut the unions, with the example of the in- 
lationary Phelps Brown court of inquiry’s 
commendations for London busmen be- 
»re them, seek a special court of inquiry, 
the Government dees capitulate as usual 
nd offer it to them, it should make sure 
t the court is headed by somebody as 
iquiring as Lord Kindersley. 

lOSCOW CONFERENCE 

"he Code Word is Unity 

jiin the international communist 
meeting met in Moscow on Monday 
here were after all no hasty last-minute 
vbLifts for the Russians. Nineteen of 
he 26 parties originally invited were 
■presented. As expected, the Chinese 
nd their four Asian allies plus Albania 
rayed away. Of the four wavering 
a r ties (Poland, Cuba, Rumania and 
Britain; only the Rumanian failed to 
lurn up ; and by now Rumanian singularity, 
lowevor irritating, is no surprise. In 
eunding up reluctant guests, Mr Kosygin 
lias almost certainly done bettci than Air 
Khrushchev would have done. 

Whether he will have any other reason to 
/el gratified is another matter. Originally 
ie meeting was intended to prepare the 
/ay for a much larger conference that would 
finally condemn the Chinese. The 
ussians may still hope to hold a world 
inference eventually—not necessarily to 
odeum the Chinese—but they are now 
mtem to call this week's meeting simply 
consultative " one. This is a success for 
hose parties (the Italian is the most cui- 
Kiken) that disapprove strongly of any step 
koly to split the communist movement per- 
lanently and in the process give the 
ussians a chance to n*new the frayed links 
•f their control over other parties in the 
ussian orbit. (What should be done about 
icse links may well be the most concen¬ 
sus and private issue at this week’s dis¬ 
unions.; On the other hand, some parties, 
specially those which arc themselves hav- 
ig sericus trouble with pro-Chinese sym- 
athisers, may want the conference to issue 
fntc anti-Chinese statement which they 
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could use to slap down their own dissidents. 

No final communique had been published 
by Thursday afternoon, but it seems prob¬ 
able that the Russians would prefer ^decla¬ 
ration simply demanding, in fairly stirring 
but uncontrovcrsial terms, greater unity in 
the communist movement ; that would em¬ 
bellish the picture of the present Russian 
leaders as unifiers rather than disrupters 
without hampering their efforts to improve 
relations on a stale level with Peking. The 
Chinese, however, are not in a conciliatory 
mood. They have been subjecting the 
Moscow meeting to some pretty vindictive, 
if indirect, long-range barracking; the 
general burden is that the present Russian 
leaders, while talking about unity, are really 
making the split deeper. The Russians have 
been embarrassed by the blasts from 
Peking ; but if the Chinese are not careful, 
they may possibly over-reach themselves 
and do themselves more damage than the 
Russians. 

HOLLAND 

Boxed In 

utcii political squabbles seem to the 
outside world to be about such paro¬ 
chial matters that they are beneath general 
notice ; the survey of Holland on pages 
1001 to 1014 is about many aspects of 
Dutch life, but rightly not its politics. And, 
at first glance, the reason for the fall of the 
Dutch government on February 26th seems 
odd indeed: a squabble over the proposal 
to introduce commercial television. Yet this 
quarrel touches the very roots of Holland’s 
social life, which is carefully organised so 
as 10 keep its Catholics, Protestants, and 
Socialists in separate organisations in every 
field of endeavour. 

Commercial television would weaken the 
slat us of Holland's five broadcasting organ¬ 
isations—two Protestant, one Catholic, one 
Socialist and one general—because it would 
mean more air time for parties not now 
represented. Members of Holland’s Liberal 
party (it would be called conservative in 
Britain or America) have been campaigning 
hard for commercial TV ; they have been 
fortified by the popularitv in Holland of the 
pirate “ TV North Sea ’’ (closed down by 
the government last December), and of the 
still operating radio ship Veronica. 

A compromise was agreed on between 
the Catholic and most of the Protestant 
members of the government coalition, but 
this was rejected by the Liberals, also part 
t>f the coalition. So the government fell, 
and nenv the search for a new government 
throws Dutch polirics wide open again. The 
Catholics and the Calvinists could take over 
with a more or less unworkable majority of 
one ; or much the same government could 
be formed again on a new compromise ; or, 
most interestingly for the rest of western 
Europe, the Socialists could be brought back 
into a coalition similar to the one that gov¬ 
erned Holland between 1945 and 1959. 
Many of the Catholic members of parlia¬ 
ment are against this, but much of the 
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Catholic press is for it. Whatever the result, 
any true liberalisation of Hollands political 
life, or even of its broadcasting policies, 
seems many years off yet. 

DEBTORS* PRISONS 

Forward to 1869 

A nother welcome instalment in the 
Government’s programme of law 
reiorm has been taken with the setting up 
by the Lord Chancellor of a committee pre¬ 
sided over by Mr Justice Payne (a former 
county court judge) to review the law and 
practice governing imprisonment for debt. 
With the growth of hire purchase business, 
this form of imprisonment has been in¬ 
creasing alarmingly. In 1950 there were 
less than 500 committals for debt: today 
the figure is nearer 8,000. Most legal 
reformers think that this Dickensian punish¬ 
ment should have been done away with a 
hundred years ago, and as a matter of fact 
it nearly was. The Debtors’ Act of 1869, 
which curtailed the automatic right to 
enforce a judgment debt by imprisonment, 
had sought in its first draft to abolish the 
remedy altogether. The county court 
judges got it back in a clause at the com¬ 
mittee stage, for a thoroughly discreditable 
reason. At that time they had little to do 
except hear debt collecting cases, and they 
feared that if committal orders were 
abolished the same fate would overtake 
them. 

Today judges retain power to imprison 
for debt, but it is only meant to be exercised 
for wilful default. Before sending a debtor 
to prison the judge should be convinced 
that since the date of the judgment the 
defendant has (or has had) the means to 
pay the sum. But does practice accord with 
theory ? In the High Court, where both 
parties are normally represented, it probably 
does. But in the county courts it almost cer¬ 
tainly does not. Even the most conscientious 
judge lacks means of finding out the 
defendant’s true financial position. Some 
debt collectors are not the most scrupulous 
of beings, and can easily misrepresent the 
defendant's resources. What is needed by 
the county courts is an investigating officer 
who can ascertain the true state of the 
defendant’s financial affairs. Without such 
an impartial investigator, the poor and un¬ 
represented defendant is at a great dis¬ 
advantage. A further absurd anomaly is 
that the man who owes £$o or more can 
always escape imprisonment by filing his 
own petition in bankruptcy, a way out hot 
open to the debtor on a smaller scale. 

The committee is rumoured to be thinking 
of a term of two years’ gestation before pre¬ 
senting its report. Such dilatoriness is 
neither desirable nor necessary. Probably 
the best solution would be to abolish im¬ 
prisonment for debt altogether and sub¬ 
stitute a system of attachment of wages as 
in Scotland. Such a remedy has a special 
sanction north of the border, but there is 
no reason to think it would not be equally 
effective in England. 
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THE WORLD mur 0 ^ 


Anglo-German 
Fish in the 
Rhine 



FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 



it V<$k r V' 
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S ' ome intcrcsiing brushes, if no dear results, may come out of 
Mr Harold Wilson’s visit to Bonn. The prime minister’s talks 
with Herr Erhard are to be inaugurated informally on Sunday 
night, March 7th, at the chancellor’s new Rhinesidc bungalow ; 
they will be continued on. Monday and Tuesday in the more busi¬ 
nesslike setting of the neighbouring Palais Schaumburg. Mr 
Wilson, himself something of a suspected stranger, has a new and 
virtually unknown foreign secretary, Mr Michael Stewart, to intro¬ 
duce. He will be reminding his host of unfulfilled promises of 
continuing German support for the upkeep of the British Rhine 
army, and hearing why he cannot expect to receive substantial 
satisfaction. And both governments are so uneasily poised over 
momentous decisions concerning defence that their respective heads 
may at least learn something from studying each other’s sparring. 

Mr Wilson and Mr Stewart will be especially interested in the 
trend of German thinking about the future of the western alliance 
and the co-ordination of nuclear strategy. Herr Erhard and Herr 
Schroder will be wanting to know more about the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s conception of ways and means of relaxing east-west tension. 
But the two heads of government will make no tangible decisions 
nor will they initiate any new moves. Both of them are cramped by 
domestic disabilities: Herr Erhard by the prospect of a ding-dong 
struggle against the Social Democrats to win a majority in the 
Bundestag on September 19th ; Mr Wilson by Britain’s economic 
ills. 

The prime minister’s visit to Germany will begin in Berlin on 
Saturday afternoon. There, two scheduled speeches and a press 
conference will give him opportunities to testify in advance to 
the faith in German reunification to which he will be asked to 
subscribe in the joint communique due after the Bonn talks on 
Tuesday. Berlin will listen to Mr Wilson very critically.' It is 
still a hypersensitive spot. It would be surprising had not their 
twenty years of isolation left the West Berliners a shade intro¬ 
spective and touchy, inclined at times to forget there are more 
dangerous and uncomfortable situations than their own. 

Much publicised complaints have been coming from Berlin this 


week and last about the British garrison’s “occupation men¬ 
tality.” This manifests itself in such things as unstamped letter? 
from commandant to burgomaster, neglect to fly the west Germai 
flag alongside the west Berlin flag at the memorial service foi 
Churchill, and the exclusive protocol for the Queen’s visit on Ma\ 
27th. The complaints have moved the British information sen ice* 
to remark they are now ready to deal, if necessary, with allegation^ 
that the prime minister’s pipe has been observed to emit sinister 
smoke signals eastwards over the Berlin wall. 

When he reaches Bonn, Mr Wilson will find his hosts interested 
in discovering his real views on the subject of German unity, and 
in extracting an assurance of continuing support for a “ German 
■initiative” by the four powers responsible for partition. Such 
exchanges, exploitable as the retelling of them may be at Herr 
Erhard’s election rallies, arc yet of little practical value—M' 
Khrushchev’s successors seem to be even less disposed than he wa? 
to undo what the Soviet Union has done in Germany east of the 
Elbe. The time is unripe also for useful discussion of the extern 
of British interest in European political union: there is still no 
common basis among the Six for further advance, let alone signs 
in Britain of decisive agreement about relations with Europe. Bui 
Herr Erhard, as a champion of free trade, is prepared to ask Mi 
Wilson about his plans for annulling the whole of the surcharge or 
British imports and, as a creditor, to inquire solicitously after the 
health of the pouvd and the arrangements for its nursing. The 
chancellor would also like to discuss the rights and wrongs of grant¬ 
ing credits to communist countries. 

Is it significant that Mr Denis Healey, the minister of defence, 
who was to have accompanied the prime minister to Germany in 
January (the visit was postponed when Sir Winston Churchill was 
dying) is not coming this time ? Perhaps the British government 
has swallowed the fact that Herr Erhard has no intention of letting 
a confusing election campaign be further confounded by the issue 
of Germany’s conflicting loyalties to France and the United States 
that would be invoked by commitment to either ally’s scheme for 
the nuclear defence of Europe. This is not the time for Mr Wilson 
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to precipitate further controversy by trying to persuade the German 
government to accept his ideas for a compromise. 

Yet it may be of interest to him to learn at first hand why Bonn 
still prefers the American project for a multilateral nuclear force 
(MLF) to the British alternative. Bonn’s objections to the Atlantic 
nuclear force (ANF) mainly concern the suggested command of the 
whole force, and the scale of the mixed-manned element. The 
ANF's mixed-manned surface fleet would be smaller than the 
MLF’s. And the Germans would like to know more about Mr 
Wilson’s arrangements for distributing the veto. Would, for 
example, the British veto be part of the European veto or be counted 
separately? 

The prime minister has already proclaimed his intention to press 
the German government for a larger contribution than it is making 
at present to the upkeep of the Rhine army. The total cost of this 
force of 52,000 men is approximately £200 million annually, of 
which £85 million must be paid in marks—to the disadvantage of 
the British balance of payments. In the two-year agreement that 
expired on March 31,1964, Germany undertook to make compen¬ 
satory purchases in Britain worth 600 million marks a year: over 
the two years, this involved 970 million marks on military material, 
170 million marks on non-military goods, and 60 million marks 
on goods ordered as aid for developing countries. 

This undertaking was fulfilled. But in the succeeding two-year 
agreement signed on July 27, 1964, Bonn avoided commitment to 
figures, promising only to do as much as possible to help right 
the British balance of payments. In the event, Germany’s compen¬ 
satory purchases in Britain are running at between £25 million and 


£30 million annually ; aud British hopes of an order for 25 British 
Aircraft Corporation One-Elevens, worth about £25 million, were 
dashed on February 19th when Lufthansa announced its decision 
to buy ax„Boeing 737s for the line’s short-distance flights. For 
the sake of Anglo-German harmony, the German government would 
have been relieved had the British aircraft been chosen, but 
it could not command an independent corporation to buy against 
the advice of its experts. 

The German government has been, and still is, looking for 
British products worth ordering for the undertakings in which it 
has a decisive say. It sees little immediate opportunity on a suitable 
scale other than, perhaps, the equipment required for the new radio 
stations projected by the Deutsche Welle (overseas broadcasts) and 
the Deutschlandfunk (all-German internal broadcasts). British 
manufacturers in this field are readier than their German counter¬ 
parts to supply quickly what is wanted. But German industry’s 
lobbying in Bonn is so active that it seems to be touch-and-go 
whether the contracts will go to Britain. 

Britain’s displeasure at this state of affairs, combined with the 
possible revision of British strategy adumbrated in the latest White 
Paper on defence, have warned the Germans that the strength of 
the Rhine army may be appreciably reduced in the fairly near 
future. Undoubtedly they would regret such a development, chiefly 
on the ground that it would imperil Nato’s “forward strategy,” 
which calls for strong conventional forces in Germany. But regret 
is moderated by the exigencies of election promises of lower taxa¬ 
tion. After all, it is being unsympathetically asked, is not the 
Rhine army defending Britain too? 


CANADA 

Our Unknown Compatriots 


FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

A fter nearly two years of working in 
the shadows, the royal commission 
that has been studying the problems 
dividing English-speaking Canadians from 
French-speaking Canadians has come burst¬ 
ing into light. In a preliminary report, 
published on February 25th, the commis¬ 
sion summarised its findings. Its conclu¬ 
sions were that “Canada is in its most 
ciitical period since confederation,” and 
that there is “ overwhelming evidence of a 
serious danger to the continued existence 
of Canada.” 

The commission, set up in July, 1963, 
has ten members, led by Mr Davidson 
Dunton, the former head of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and now presi¬ 
dent of Carleton university, Ottawa, and by 
Mr Andre Laurendeau, editor of the 
Quebec newspaper Le Devoir. An editorial 
in The New Yotk Times has described the 
report as the “ worst shock Canada has had 
in many a year,” and went on to say 
Canadians seem to have reacted with dis¬ 
belief as well as with shock. This is true 
only if Canadian views arc judged, as usual, 
by the dominant English-speaking groups. 
It is the very unawareness of so many of 
these groups of the causes of French dis¬ 
satisfaction that leads the commission to 
take such a serious view of the crisis. There 
has been little shock or disbelief in French¬ 


speaking Canada ; rather satisfaction at this 
attempt to make their English-speaking 
compatriots wake up. 

In all its contacts with French Canadians, 
the commission cannot recall one who was 
an avowed defender of the status quo. It 
acknowledges that the grievances of the 
French minority are not new, but repons 
that there has been a sudden upsurge of 
determination to end them. This is not a 
matter of doctrine, it says, but is based on 
“ aspects or reality ”—real limitations and 
irritations affecting daily life. 

The examples it gives are not all 
that specific. But it emphasises the 
preponderance of English-speaking bosses 
(Canadian, American or British) at the head 
of most businesses. Then there is the 
indignation of French-speaking Canadians 
> who find, when they travel outside Quebec, 
that their language is not only not 
understood, but is even treated with scorn. 

Quebec’s determination to achieve some¬ 
thing that can vaguely be described either 
as “ liberation ” or as “ partnership ” 
becomes more comprehensible when one 
reads the commission’s descriptions of its 
sounding of English Canadian opinion. It 
presents evidence to back up its conclusion 
that many English-speaking Canadians are 
almost completely ignorant of the simplest 
facts. Many think, for example, that the 


population of French origin i6 gradually 
dwindling away or being assimulated. 
Actually, it was 31 per cent in 1871 and 
still more than 30 per cent in 1961. The 
proportion of Canadians claiming French as 
their mother tongue was 27 per cent in the 
1931 census and 28 per cent in the 1961 
census. Three-quarters of the French 
population of Quebec speak only French. 

The commission found that many 
educated people in other provinces think 
Quebec is still a quaint society of peasants, 
dominated by obscurantist Roman Catholic 
priests. It is, in fact, the most urbanised 
province of Canada with the single excep¬ 
tion of Ontario. Most English-speaking 
Canadians are unaware, according to the 
commission’s evidence, that Quebec’s 
schools and universities are now turning out 
highly qualified engineers, technicians and 
scientists, as well as some of the liveliest 
economists in the country; they are also 
unaware that the part the Roman Catholic 
Church used to play in education is very 
rapidly being handed over to the state. 

The commission is now proceeding to 
hold formal public hearings and to amass 
dozens of research studies in the hope of 
eventually recommending the ” steps to be 
taken to develop the Canadian confedera¬ 
tion on the basis of an equal partnership 
between the two founding races” as its 
terms of reference require. To judge from 
its first report, the essential step is to dis¬ 
cover ways of making English-speaking 
Canada more aware of the five million 
French-speaking Canadians who—through 
ignorance rather than by design—they have 
never got around to regarding as equal 
partners. 
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COMMON MARKET 

One Thing Leads to Another 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

O NE of the favourite ideas of Jean Monnet when he was launch¬ 
ing the European Coal and Steel Community nearly fifteen 
years ago was that the very imperfections of a partial approach 
to integration would drive the politicians and administrators to 
finish the job. At the same time, M. Michel Debrd said more or 
less the same thing from the gaullist, and opposite, point of view 
when he protested against France being “caught in the mill” 
( Vengrenage ). Today, more perhaps than at any time since 1950, 
•it is hard to look at the common market without feeling how right 
they both were. 

For all the gaullist dislike of integration, the successful French 
campaign to force through an agricultural common market com¬ 
parable with the industrial customs union is turning what was 
formerly a glorified trading community into an economic union 
with an embryonic European administration. True, this involves 
some counting of unhatched chicks, as the decision made on 
December 15th was only on unified cereal prices to go into effect 
in July, 1967. The six countries of the European common market 
will undoubtedly have trouble in fixing other farm prices, notably 
for dairy products ; all the same, the December agreement has been 
universally accepted as a breakthrough. Everyone now assumes 
there will be a common market for all farm products in a little 
over two years, and that the industrial customs union will be 
completed at the same time, two and a half years before the mini¬ 
mum period allotted by the Treaty of Rome. The very fact that 
the huge combined lobbies of fanners and businessmen are count¬ 
ing their chickens makes it virtually impossible not to hatch them. 

This has immense implications. The fact that the Six have 
contracted to mop up all the remaining pockets of agricultural 
resistance, by July, in fact involves entering new territory. 
Beyond fixing prices for virtually all farm products, the Six have 
also to decide how to finance common price supports, rebates for 
exports and rural investment. This is going to give the European 
Commission huge sums to administer. And it is going to force 
the Six into the immensely delicate, but also highly committing, 
task of assuming responsibility for each other’s bills. 

That the European farm fund seems to swell every time one looks 
at it is visible evidence of the common market's appetite for agri¬ 
cultural protection. Not so long ago, it was assumed that levies 
on farm imports, reckoned at a possible $600 million a year, would 
be enough to make up the farm fund. Now there is talk of twice 
that sum, perhaps to come in part out of customs duties on other 
imports. These sums, though very large, are not of a different 
order from the subsidies Britain pays its farmers. 

The real problem is how to share the money out between 
member states with different interests. In 1963, when the farm 
fund disposed of a modest $100 million or so, the French paid 
in only 14 per cent and took out some 60 per cent of the proceeds, 
much to the indignation of the Italians who, of all people, footed 
much of the bill. The European Commission claims that the load 
will be more equally distributed when the fund covers not just 
cereals but all products. Nevertheless, it is a sign of confidence 
in the power behind the common market that it is generally 
assumed these contentious matters will be settled. Not perhaps 
this summer, for that might be too much for the Germans and 
Belgians to swallow before their elections in the autumn. Com¬ 
mon market officials seem to expect the “ crisis ” to come, as 
usual, at the end of the year. 

It is this confidence that there will be no moving back, only 
movement forward, that makes it possible for the European Com¬ 


mission to push cautiously ahead in other fields as well as in 
farming. In monetary policy the commission seems to be pinning 
its faith on multiplying committees of central bankers for credit 
policies, of high treasury officials for co-ordinating national budgets 
and of national planners for what is super-cautiously called 
*“ medium-term forecasting ” (in order not to offend the Germans, 
and Herr Erhard in particular). Anywhere but in the common 
market this “ pragmatism ” would be a sure recipe for failure. But 
now that the committee of central bankers has written in a report 
published on March 1st that common agricultural prices “ make it 
more difficult and improbable ” that individual exchange rates will 
be modified, the assumptions of the bankers themselves make up for 
the lack of obvious pressures from the European Commission. 

Similarly, there is much talk of unifying production taxes among 
the Six as a first step to a “ fiscal union,” which, in its turn, would 
carry them far towards a common system of taxation. Now that 
tariffs are disappearing, the different ways of levying production 
taxes are the biggest remaining barrier to free competition among 
the Six. The Germans want to settle this question when the 
common market is completed in 1967. This is not surprising, as 
the present disparities favour the French and it is whispered that, 
if they disappeared, German industry would “ overrun ” them (a 
prediction often made, and invalidated, in the past). Equally 
predictably, though the idea is that everyone should adopt the 
French system, the French are dragging their heels and a solution 
is still remote. Vet no one really doubts that, in the end, one 
will be found. 


E ven on trade policy, which today is a big chunk of foreign 
policy, the Six are nearer common positions than at first 
appears. When one adds up the decisions being taken on agricul¬ 
ture, the talks on tariff cutting in the “ Kennedy round ” of tariff 
talks, the decisions to liberalise trade with Japan, the association 
agreements with the French-speaking and maybe even English- 
speaking Africans, the six countries will soon have common com¬ 
mit tnenfs over a wide range of their trade. Whether these are 
satisfactory is another question. But policy differences of any size 
are now mainly confined to trade with the communist countries, in 
which, reversing former positions, the Germans are pressing for 
common policies and the French, reflecting President dc Gaulle's 
independent eastern European policy’, are holding back. 

In short, if one adds up the common market which is well on 
the way and the slowly tightening ties in monetary and fiscal 
policies and in foreign trade, the Six are already a fair way on the 
road to economic union. The situation in the present halfway 
stage between the nation state and a union is untidy, but the Six 
can afford to be prudent in their progress. Even their profound 
differences over political union—with the Dutch and French at 
opposite ends of the spectrum, both with regard to internal 
democracy for example, the powers of the European Parliament 
when the common market handles huge funds for agriculture) and 
to foreign policy—do not change the comfortable feeling that 
where the common market demands action, it will be forthcoming. 

The one great question is whether in a future western crisis 
President de Gaulle might try to paralyse the system as part of a 
campaign to kill the Atlantic and supranational European birds 
with one stone. There is evidence that he hoped to do just this in 
1963, and perhaps also last year, and that he failed partly because 
his own negotiators are more common-market-minded that he is. 
and partly because the Germans spectacularly gave way on agricul¬ 
ture in December. His very successes entangle him in the web the 
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Good morning British Industry. The industrial fuel outlook was never better. 
Oil or Gas. With top technical service. All from Shell-Mex andB.P. 

Industrial Fuel Oils and Liquefied Petroleum Gases are combined into one 
fuelling service. Now unbiased advice shows you which fuel is right for the job. 
Economically right. Powerfully right. Profitably right. 


1 1 vou ari tNDi'siRY' aiid the throb 
and hum of well-fuelled plant is music 
to your ears: if you want the best wa> to 
cut through time-worn conceptions and 
hide-bound thinking then today is the day 
to calf in ShelMVIe\ and B.P. To find out 
about their fuels. To find out about their 
get-up-and-go attitudes. To find out about 
their incomparable industrial scr\ ice. 

A service for industry. We are right at hand 
with the right fuelling advice for firing 
whatever plans you have in mind. Be¬ 
cause vve have integrated two kinds of 
fuels into a single fuelling service . we have 
widened the scope for pin-pointing the 
right fuel for you whether you require 
conversion to oil-firing for furnace firing, 
steam raising and central heating, or if 
you wish to investigate the intcAisting 
present and the exciting future of LPG 
(liquefied petroleum gases). 

It’s a wide range: fuels for a multitude 
of pui poses ... all highly efficient and 
forward looking: fuels operating inde¬ 
pendently of mains, allow ing you to oper¬ 
ate in remote areas. And the offer of the 
attendant services of our Industrial Fuels 
Superintendent. 

Skilled engineers. Call us and enlist the 
expertise of an Industrial Fuels Super¬ 
intendent. Let this skilled fuels engineer 


prove how economically Oil Fuel and 
LPG can get your business moving and 
your ideas into production. 

LPG (Liquefied Petroleum Gases) 

LPG demand new thinking. Piogressive 
companies have already met vvith ne- 
mendous success using either or both of 
Shell-Mex and B.P.s vital twins: 
Propugus propane and Boltogas butane. 
Precise and energetic fuels. Ask the Indus¬ 
trial Fuels Superintendent about them. 
He will tell you how useful the Ceramic 
Metal, Farming and Building industries 
find them. Propagas and Bottogas can be 
delivered in tanker loads for site storage 
or in portable 10 to 100 lb containers 
from a nation-wide dealer network. You 
will find a use for LPG in your company. 

His first job (in the case of conversion 
from other types of fuel) is to conduct a 
survey and efficiency test on your existing 
plant. This will enable him to present you 
with a comparative fuel cost statement. 
Then he has detailed information to make 
recommendations on new installations 
and the latest oil-firing equipment. 

After installation he can see that your 
staff are comprehensively briefed in opera¬ 
tion and maintenance. 

Anywhere. You will get all the details of 
fuel storage and handling. The Industrial 


Fuels Superintendent will point out that 
wc will deliver your supplies without fail 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. 

Should you need high-level technical 
assistance, then the advice of our Fuel 
Efficiency Engineers is readily available. 
For the asking. The comprehensive service 
offered is yours for the asking. Your com¬ 
pany needs our range of fuels to keep 
ahead, to keep operating productively and 
profitably. A letter or telephone call will 
get an Industrial Fuels Superintendent 
along to see you and show you how these 
vital fuels get industry tired w'ith success. 

Write or Telephone: 

Industrial Services Manager 
Shell-Mex and B.P. l td 
Shell-Mex House Strand London WC2 
Temple Bar J234 


Industrial Fuels 
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European federalists had spun before he came to power too late 
to stop them. 

The real sufferers from the present divisions of the Six on all 
but the common market itself are the outsiders. Whether the Six 
take positively protectionist decisions on agriculture, or are in¬ 
capable of defining common attitudes on Britain’s entry into 
Europe, or on defence in Nato> or on international liquidity, or on 
policy to the developing areits as a whole, the results are apt to be 
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similarly negative. Ironically, limited tariff cuts on manufactures 
in the Kennedy round still seem possible, so that die common 
market’s most positive contribution may yet be in freeing industrial 
trade. But freer trade has long ceased to be the issue. The 
problem now is that the world’s greatest concentration of power, 
after America and Russia, is more tangled up in a struggle for 
prestige and influence in the. West than, in defining policies that 
might be desirable for the world. 
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The article describing in detail how the common market’s farm policy works has been held over bnd will be printed shortly. 



Dr Galo Plaza, General Thimayya and friend 


CYPRUS 

Snatching 
Defeat from 
Victory 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
IN NICOSIA 

A new and critical phase of the 
Cyprus question is probably 
about to begin. Having completed 
his final round of talks, Dr Galo 
Plaza, the United Nations mediator, 
returned to New York this week to 
prepare-thc report that he will submit to the 
secretary-general before the end of the 
month. In spite of all his efforts. Dr Galo 
Plaza will not be able to suggest any im¬ 
mediate way out of the deadlock. Indeed, 
on his way through London on March 2nd 
he said that an “ agreed solution ” was im¬ 
possible at the moment. Perhaps the most 
that can be hoped for is that Dr Galo Plaza 
may be able to induce the opposing sides 
ro consider discussing ideas they have auto¬ 
matically rejected in the past. 

Cyprus meanwhile looks ominously like a 
volcano rumbling into action. Already there 
have been the first disturbing signs— 
an ugly incident involving the death of 
a Turk at Kokkina, a military build-up 
by both Greeks and Turks around the new 
purr of Famagusta, a number of petty inci¬ 
dents between national guardsmen and the 
United Nations forces. Pessimists see these 
things leading to another full-scale eruption. 
Probably, this can yet be averted ; but there 
is a danger in that the frustration inevitably 
created by Dr Galo Plaza’s report will gen¬ 
erate serious trouble. 

One worrying element is the new belliger¬ 
ence of General Grivas who now sees the 
possibility of his life’s dream, enosis (union 
with Greece), fading away. In this mood he 
is a tricky customer for the United Nations. 
That Archbishop Makarios and General 
Grivas are ac odds almost goes without say¬ 
ing ; but it is not clear how far the general 
is now at odds with the Greek government 
as well. This week a group of his supporters 
flew to Athens to protest against the re¬ 
ported “ sell-out ” of enosis by Athens and 
the archbishop. They seem to have been 
politely snubbed but that will not stop them 
from making further trouble. 


Mr Papandreou, the Greek prime 
minister, and his colleagues like to give the 
impression that they have General Grivas 
on a leash; if so, there arc times when the 
leash must be near snapping point. There 
was, for example, the incident at Famagusta 
on February 15th when only swift action by 
the UN commander, General Thimayya, 
prevented serious trouble after a threat by 
General Grivas to wipe out new Turkish 
positions. Famagusta, though now less 
tense, remains dangerous. 

The political scene is thoroughly be¬ 
wildering. The subtle shift in the Soviet 
Union’s position, from being identifiably 
pro-Greek in August to marginally pro- 
Turkish by December, has been a traumatic 
experience of disenchantment for the 
Greeks. Not even a £3 million trade deal with 
Moscow has consoled them. This commer¬ 
cial agreement, formally signed on Feb¬ 
ruary 22nd, is one more illustration of 
Russia’s determination, as far as possible, to 
play it both ways with the Greeks and Turks. 
But in the last resort the Russians are bound 
to support the side that opposes enosis. 

Feeling rejected by Moscow, and with 
the UN General Assembly (on which the 
Greeks had pinned such extravagant hopes) 
turning into a mirage, President Makarios 
appears to have gained little from his six 
months of stalling. The long lull has only 
given the Greek Cypriots a better chance 
to fall out among themselves. There are 
those who demand immediate enosis even if 
this would mean becoming a member of the 
Nato alliance; and others who want enosis 
but without losing Cypriot neutrality. There 
are those who feel that the only solution 
is independence ; and others who think that 
by some constitutional sleight of hand inde¬ 


pendence and enosis can be combined. 
Thete are those who say the British bases 
must go, and there are others who argue 
(under their breath) that the bases must 
stay. Out of such discord the Greek 
Cypriots may yet snatch defeat from the 
jaws of victory. 

To some extent, there is a gradual polari¬ 
sation of the issues into a right-left con¬ 
flict—although Cypriot politics will never 
be as clear-cut as that. Day in, day out, 
the right-wing paper Patris (which has close 
links with General Grivas) attacks the Rus¬ 
sians and the local communists, something 
unthinkable a few months ago, when every¬ 
thing Russian was still sacrosanct. The Akel 
(communist) party was caught on the wrong 
foot last month by Mr Gromyko’s remarks 
in support cf federation—it was even forced 
to challenge his viewpoint—but the party 
still remains the most cohesive and intelli¬ 
gent political group in the island. It con¬ 
tinues to pay lip service to enosis, while 
discreetly doing all it can to spread doubts 
about whether it would work. 

By comparison, the Turks still manage 
10 maintain a monolithic front. Their re¬ 
fugees have survived the worst of the winter 
without either epidemic or revolt. Their 
leadership is elated—possibly too elated— 
by the apparent twist in Moscow’s line in 
their favour ; and there is a widespread 
assumption that the new Turkish govern¬ 
ment will somehow be tougher than the 
previous one. 

Archbishop Makarios sets great store by 
his plan to project a new de facto unified 
constitution, and is belatedly getting down 
to the job of spelling out Turkish minority 
rights. During the past six months the 
separatist features of the Zurich constitu¬ 
tion have been abolished piece-meal by the 
Greek Cypriots ; the judiciary is being “ in¬ 
tegrated,” the municipalities “ united,'’ the 
Greek communal chamber dispensed with, 
and so forth. By next September, when the 
UN General Assembly is due to reconvene, 
the Greeks may be able to argue that a 
normal, democratic constitution already 
exists (011 paper), and that the rest of the 
world should simply endorse it. 

One small cause for congratulation is that 
the Cyprus government now appears to be 
willing to accept the extension of the UN 

X date for another three months from 
:h 26th—despite mounting agitation 
in the local press that“ the UN must quit.” 
But this extension may, be the last, at least 
in its present form, although the chances 
that the island will have settled down by the 
end of June are dim. 
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VIETNAM DIPLOMACY 

Who Stands 
Where 

W ien American planes starred bombing 
North Vietnam again on Tuesday, 
the crisis had produced a criss-cross of 
diplomatic activity. The attitudes,of the 
main participants are roughly as follows: 

The United States. American troops and 
“ counsellors ” are in South Vietnam at the 
invitation of the Saigon government, an 
ally which is under attack by guerrilla 
forces supplied from and, in some cases, 
actually raised in the north. The American 
attitude towards negotiations was defined 
by the Secretary of State, Mr Dean Rusk, 
on February 25th. Mr Rusk said that the 
United States had informed China through 
its ambassador in Warsaw that there would 
be no basis for negotiations in Vietnam 
“ until Hanoi had ceased its aggression 
a cease-fire is thus the minimum American 
condition now for talks. But soundings 
have so far indicated no readiness on the 
part of North Vietnam to accept this con¬ 
dition, and American strikes against military 
targets in the north are apparently now seen 
in Washington as a way of making President 
Ho Chi Minh and his colleagues—as 
distinct from Russia’s Mr Kosygin—more 
amenable. Behind this policy the American 
government appears to be divided into 

( 1 ) those who believe that, as Mr 
McNamara put it on February 18 th, 

“ . . . the choice is not simply whether to 
continue our efforts to keep South Vietnam 
free and independent but, rather, whether 
to continue our struggle to halt communist 
expansion in Asia”; 

( 2 ) those who think that the main object of 
American policy should be to withdraw 
from Vietnam with the minimum possible 
loss of prestige, and that other positions 
in Asia may be more tenable. 

Both of these groups can agree that air 
strikes against the north are useful, but 
would disagree on the object they are 
intended to achieve. 

China. Peking has usually maintained 
that there is no need to hold a conference 
on Vietnam ; all that is needed, it says, is 
to apply the Geneva agreements of 1954 
and for the Americans to withdraw their 
forces. In an interview given to Mr Edgar 
Snow, and published in The Sunday Times 1 
on February 14th, Mr Mao Tse-tung 
seemed more flexible, even mentioning 
the possibility of American troops remain¬ 
ing around Saigon and saying that China 
would not “ fight anyone ” unless its own 
territory were attacked. But on February 
17th (three days after the publication of 
the interview) Mr Liu Shao-chi said that 
“ any invasion of North Vietnam would be 
the equivalent of an invasion of China.’* 
Next day this was repeated by Marshal 
Chen Yi, who added that “ what is impera¬ 
tive today is to force American imperialists 
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to withdraw all their aggressive forces from 
Indochina.” On February 25th Mr Chou 
En-lai, in a message to a south-east Asian 
“peace conference” at Pnom Penh, said 
that “ the United States and its partisans 
must withdraw their military forces from 
Vietnam immediately and unconditionally.” 
This evolution in attitude suggests that 
CltiuS s confidence in North Vietnamese 
ability to handle the situation has 
diminished over the past weeks; it also 
emphasises that it is a Chinese interest to 
see America withdraw from South Vietnam 
with the maximum loss of prestige. 

Russia. The Russian attitude was set out 
in Mr Kosygin’s broadcast on February 
26th, the main point of which was a call 
for an end to American attacks against 
North Vietnam. It is thus more moderate 
than Chinese policy but is tom between 
Moscow’s desire to assert its leadership of 
the communist world and an acute reali¬ 
sation of the dangers of pushing the United 
States too far. The move to enlist France 
on Russia’s side as part of a “middle” 
group of powers—started by the visit of the 
Russian ambassador to Paris to General de 
Gaulle on February 23rd—suggests that 
Russia would like to take a moderate course. 
But the call on March 3rd by the meeting 
of communist parties in Moscow for 
“ immediate withdrawal of the armed forces 
of the United States . . . from South 
Vietnam” is evidence of the pressures 
operating on Moscow. 

France. The French government is in 
favour of a conference without preliminary 
conditions. As President de Gaulle has put 
i^ (in a message to Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk on February 19th), “only a 
general negotiation can offer the perspective 


SPAIN 

What the Police 
Forgot 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

M adrid had almost forgotten what a 
political demonstration looks like. Its 
policemen could extract a confession from 
the Sphinx, but they have had few oppor¬ 
tunities of chasing and clubbing demon¬ 
strators. During the last three weeks the 
city has begun making up for lost time, the 
culmination coming when police went into 
action against demonstrating students on 
February 25th. Official nerves have become 
so taut that the police even sent a riot 
squad to the suburb where a British film 
unit is making a movie out of Pasternak’s 
“ Doctor Zhivago.” They had received a 
tip that a revolutionary* movement was 
being prepared there: they were right, but 
its target was the Czar, not the Caudillo. 

A feeling of uncertainty and excited anti¬ 
cipation—one cannot quite call it tension— 
has been building up in Madrid, Barcelona 
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of a return to peace and a real independence 
for the peoples concerned, which necessarily 
implies the exclusion of any foreign inter¬ 
vention in Vietnam, Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia_” 

Britain. The British part for the moment 
appears to be confined to carrying out 
diplomatic soundings in Moscow, so far 
with little or no success. 

North Vietnam. So far the Hanoi govern¬ 
ment has S«0 7m itself uninterested in 
negotiation—possibly from a conviction 
that events are moving its way. At the 
Pnom Penh “peace conference” on 
February 26th the delegates of both North 
Vietnam and the South Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front (the Vietcong) 
rejected the idea of a negotiation on the 
ground that this could only lead to a com¬ 
promise like the one on Laos in 1962. 

South Vietnam. On March 1st Mr Phan 
Huy Quat, the prime minister, laid down 
these conditions for a “ true peace ” in 
Vietnam: 

(a) the communists should end the war, 
for which they were responsible. They 
should stop infiltration, subversion and 
sabotage against the authorities and people 
of South Vietnam ; 

(b) the liberty and security of the republic 
of South Vietnam should “effectively be 
guaranteed by concrete, efficient and 
appropriate means.” 

The South Vietnamese Buddhists have also 
now put forward rather more realistic peace 
proposals than they have in the past. The 
“ Struggle Movement for Peace and Unity ” 
has called for the disbanding of the National 
Liberation From, the withdrawal of the 
Vietcong to the north and the right, for 
north and south, to call in their respective 
allies, if either is attacked by the other. 


and Bilbao since the beginning of the year. 
The government’s failure to hold down the 
soaring cost of living has given workers the 
impression that the development plan is to 
be carried out—as the 1959 stabilisation 
plan was—at their expense. General 
Franco’s new-year broadcast disappointed 
even the officials of his own sindicatos who 
had been hoping for an announcement of 
decisive measures to stabilise prices and in¬ 
crease the minimum wage (at present 7s. 6d. 
a day). At the same time, the Caudillo’s 
moderate, conciliatory tone raised nebulous 
hopes of accelerated political liberalisation. 

In January, Basque and Madrilcfio 
workers demonstrated for higher pay and 
democratic trade unions. In mid-February 
a hundred priests demonstrated in Madrid 
in support of four Catalans who were on 
trial for having signed a petition protesting 
against the ill-treatment of political sus¬ 
pects. In Barcelona extra police had to be 
rushed into the city to prevent a major 
demonstration for trade union freedom. 

Discontent in the universities, provoked 
by the general political and religious restric¬ 
tions on higher education in Spain, and 
specifically by the government’s efforts to 
compel all students and teachers to join and 
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Hawker S<ddeley Aviation, 92 Duke Street, St. James's, 
London S.W.1. The largest aviation company in 
SA Europe. Other Hawker Slddeley companies supply 
missiles, rockets, aerospace equipment, electronics, 
electrical power generation and distribution, loco¬ 
motives, marine and industrial diesel engines, gyros 

forms for sea, lend and air navigation, light alloys, agricultural 
nt, tankers and refuellers, and other general engineering 


This map demonstrates the 125's ability to cover large areas in a 
single day. As part of an actual flying operation, involving landing 
and taking off at sixteen cities, the 125 travelled 4,646 nautical 
miles in atotal elapsed time of nineteen hours twenty-eight min¬ 
utes. The total time spent in the air was just over fourteen hours. 
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accept the discipline df tfce official falangist- 
oriented union (SEU), erupted when the 
zealous new rector of Madrid university 
banned a lecture on Christian Democracy. 
Militants of the new centre-left Chrigian 
Democrat movement led a series of protest 
marches and meetings. 

The authorities smiled at first—-though 
a little uneasily—and spoke of youthful high 
spirits. An official demonstration was laid 
on by the falangist SEU to denounce Britain 
and demand the liberation of Gibraltar. 
About 300 persons, not all students, duly 
paraded. Eight times as many then turned 
out for the demonstration that denounced 
the SEU and demanded the liberation of 
Spain’s universities. 

By the beginning of this week unrest 
in Madrid university had led to the closing 
of the principal faculties and the formation 
of u free assemblies of students and pro¬ 
fessors ” that were meeting in open defiance 
of the police and passing resolutions 
demanding freedom of expression, honest 
reporting in the press, and other democratic 
innovations. Messages of support were 
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pouring in from other universities. The 
authorities’ main fear was of co-ordinated 
student-worker demonstrations and strikes 
throughout Spain. It is no secret that the 
Christian Democrats are eager for a sequel 
to the Madrid incidents. 44 This year,” one 
of their leaders has said, “ we must con¬ 
vince the Spanish people that the Church 
and the Franco regime are not only distinct 
entities but fundamentally opposed. If we 
fail, anti-clericalism will again become a 
major factor in Spanish politics.” 

The government is responding by blow¬ 
ing hot and cold, arresting and releasing, 
threatening then withdrawing. One of its 
silliest actions has been to attempt to dis¬ 
credit and silence Don Jos6 Antonio Novais, 
the courageous Spanish correspondent for 
Le Monde . Sr Novais’s articles have made 
Le Monde the best-selling foreign news¬ 
paper in Spain. It is a measure of the gap 
still separating Spain from the free world 
that the minister of information should 
believe that by withdrawing Sr Novais’s 
press-card he can intimidate either corres¬ 
pondent or editor. 
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a Parisian general practitioner gets 12 francs 
if the patient goes to his surgery, and 18 
francs for a home visit. There are supple¬ 
ments for work at night or on Sundays. 
Specialists get roughly double this. Patients 
belonging to the health scheme can then get 
their 80 per cent refund, or rather more for 
costly operations or lengthy hospital treat¬ 
ment. If anybody pays a doctor over and 
above the official rate, he doss so out of his 
own pocket. 

The fact that so high a proportion of 
doctors have signed the agreement is proof 
that its terms are attractive. It is difficult 
to calculate the income of a French doctor 
because the money he gets from uninsured 
patients and from customers willing to pay 
more than the official rates has to be taken 
into account. For all that, according to 
budgets published in medical journals, even 
a young doctor relying entirely on social 
insurance patients has a gross income 
equivalent to £5,000. Complications start 
when one tries to deduct professional ex¬ 
penses, since doctors tend to dap in under 
this heading such things as the rent of their 
house, two cars and their income tax. But, 
by all accounts, French doctors are well off 
both by French and by general west Euro¬ 
pean standards. 

What are their complaints? The minor¬ 
ity who reject the health scheme see it as 
the first step on “ the road to socialist serf¬ 
dom.” The majority, who have accepted 
the scheme but reluctantly, resent the fact 
that the government imposed its terms uni¬ 
laterally by decree in i960. They argue 
that the system should have proper negotiat¬ 
ing machinery. As in other countries, the 
doctors do not put income at the top ot their 
agenda for negotiation. Finally, most doc¬ 
tors complain about overwork. And this 
will get worse: it is estimated that the de¬ 
mand for doctors is likely to double in the 
next ten years, while the supply will increase 
by no more than half. 

Long hours and the difficulty of taking 
time off have led some young doctors to 
welcome what is called la m&decine de 
groupe, that is the pooling of general prac¬ 
tice surgeries on a co-operative basis. This 
development is recent and there are still less 
than 300 such pools, but the idea is catching 
on. The social security g#ninis€tatam wel¬ 
comes this trend, seeing in it one of the 
ways towards a true health policy on a 
national scale. Tile pools, they believe, 
should not qrily improve doctors* working 
conditio#*, but also hetp^tp diminate un¬ 
necessary plemeo ^pf comMrafcfiOmpeti- 

Ideas are hot tackin^mofi^lSi^ciai 
security organisers. One theory is that 
there should be a tripartite planning com¬ 
mission*—bringing together the doctors* the 
caisses and the government—to study what 
is needed. While the decision on the total 
amount that should be spent on welfare is 
political and, therefore, has to be taken by 
the government, the distribution of the 
money within this total could be the joint 
responsibility of the doctors and th; caisses 
or, in other words, the users. 


FRANCE 

Are French Doctors Happier? 


1 ROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

W hen French dentists went on strike 
last month it looked, at least from 
ihe British side of the Channel, as if France 
might be heading for p0ubta£on the medical 
front at the same time as Britain. In fact, 
French doctors do not seem to be in the 
same fighting mood as their British col¬ 
leagues. The French health scheme com¬ 
bines free practice with a certain amount of 
financial control by the state. How does it 
work? 

Comparisons between welfare states are 
not easy ; each country has its own historical 
peculiarities. In France the major reforms 
in social security were carried out after the 
last war. But* the foundations had been laid 
beforehand with the result that there is not 
one system but many, with special arrange¬ 
ments for civil servants, miners, and many 
other categories. Besides, each of the two 
countries stresses a particular aspect of 
social welfare. In France, the emphasis is 
on family allowances which make up a sub¬ 
stantial part of the pay packet. 

The French health scheme, on the other 
hand, is neither comprehensive nor entirely 
free. It is reserved for contributors, which 
at first limited it to wage and salary earners. 
But it has been gradually extended to other 
groups, such as fanners, so that by now it 
covers roughly four-fifths of the active popu¬ 
lation. The scheme is not quite free since 
the insured person gets back only 8q per 
cent of what he has spent at the doctor or 
ihe chemist—and he gets this only if the 
fee or price charged is within the limits 
prescribed in the official contract. 

These contracts are the basis of the 
French scheme. In theory, if the doctors 


went on strike it would not be against the 
state. Their direct relations are with the 
caisses de sicuriti social*, the semi-autono¬ 
mous regional bodies managing welfare 
funds under state supervision. The boards 
of these organisations are elected every five 
years by the contributors, a quarter of the 
seats going to employers and three-quarters 
to employees. 

In practice, the caisses work within a very 
tight framework. The government not only 
determines their resources by fixing social 
insurance contributions but also keeps dose 
control over their expenditure. It is the 
government, for instance, that fixes the 
maximum fees for doctors. Since no pro¬ 
fessional body will ask for less than the 
maximum, the regional * bargaining ” be¬ 
tween medical unions and the caisses is a 
fiction. The doctors either accept or reject 
the contract. The only variations are the 
slightly different fees that doctors arc per¬ 
mitted to charge in different parts of the 
country: Paris has the highest fees, then 
there is a middle area that includes Lyon 
and Marseilles, then the rest of the country. 

There are 52,000 qualified doctors in 
France. Excluding those who have retired 
and those who are working in hospitals and 
other semi-public institutions, there are 
roughly 40,000 doctors in private practice. 
According to the latest figures, 86 
per cent of these doctors have accepted 
the official contract or convention. In most 
regions the contract is signed collectively 
by the doctors’ uriion, but in several big 
towns, where there is a large upper-middle 
class and therefore scope for uninsured prac¬ 
tice, the union has declined the offer and 
doctors sign individually if they want to. 

Under the terms of the current contract, 
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SOVIET UNION 

ABC of 
Rehabilitation 



Bukharin- scholastic favourite 


T .ia r a classical communist handbook is 
to be reprinted in Russia is important 
political news. In the 1920s “ The ABC of 
Communism " was, as its title suggests, an 
elememarv textbook of communist propa¬ 
ganda. Its joint authors, Bukharin and 
Preobrazhensky, parted company soon 
after the book was published ; from 1924 
onwards Bukharin was one of the chief 
spokesmen for the Right in the Bolshevik 
leadership, while Preobrazhensky was one 
of the chief spokesmen for the I^eft. This 
did not prevent them from sharing a 
common fate as Stalin's victims. The re- 
publication of their banned book means 
that the Russians are getting ready to 
rehabilitate ail the communist victims of 
Stalin’s purges, whatever their political 
shade of opinion or their importance. The 
time is probably approaching when the 
Russians will feel obliged to revise 
publicly the notorious Moscow trials of the 
nineteen-thirties. Mr Khrushchev seemed 
to resist this trend ; he perhaps sensed that 
too much truth about the past could 
threaten the position of present leaders. 

Nikolai Bukharin, described in Lenin’s 
testament as the “ favourite son of the 
party ” even if rather “ scholastic,” is the 
better known of the two authors. One*)f 
the chief communist theoreticians, he was 
also at first one of the leaders of the 
Bolshevik Left. In 1920, he led the oppo¬ 
sition to the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, arguing 
that the Bolsheviks ‘.must fight a 
revolutionary war. But after revolution 
had failed to spread to western Europe, he 
switched completely to the Right ; he then 
argued that to build socialism in backward, 
isolated Russia, one must proceed slowly 
and rely on the support of the peasant 
masses. Thus for a period he was Stalin’s 
closest ally, until Stalin, in turn, decided 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

to change course and embark on rapid 
collectivisation. Although disgraced, 
Bukharin was still tolerated as editor of 
lsvesiiq until he was sentenced to death in 
the last of the big Moscow trials, in 
1938. 

Evgenii Preobrazhensky, the economist, 
also started on the Left, but he stayed there. 
His book, “ The New Economy,” published 
in 1924, was really a counter to Bukharin’s 
theory. He argued that far from giving in 
to the peasants, isolated Russia must go 
through a period of “primitive socialist 
accumulation.”. He thus foreshadowed in 
marxist terms some of the hardships of the 
Stalin era. At the time of writing his book, 
and for some time after, Preobrazhensky 
was one of Trotsky's closest collaborators. 
But when Stalin dropped Nikolai Bukharin 
and launched the collectivisation drive, 


H<OM OUR VIKN’NA ( OK RESPONDENT 

A t though the question of a successor to 
Dr Adolf Schiirf as president of Austria 
has been discussed oftro enough, his death 
on February 28th, after a short illness, still 
caught everyone napping. The prospect of 
a time wasting political campaign is not wel¬ 
comed by either the Socialists or the 
People’s parry, rhe two members of Austria’s 
coalition government. Because of a full 
calendar, it may not be possible to fit in the 
election of a new president before May 9th, 
though if everybody co-operated it could 
just be squeezed in at the end of April. 

This is a busy spring in Austria. The 
Socialist party has its conference on April 
15th. Then come the celebrations of 
April 27th, which is the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of the rebirth of the republic after the 
w'ar. Finally, on May 15th it will be ten 
years since the treaty was signed that cleared 
Austria of Russian occupation troops, a date 
that is to be celebrated with great aplomb. 

Both the parties have lists of possible 
candidates which, with a few exceptions, can 
he divided into two broad categories: those 
who would like the job but lack what it 
takes ; and those who know that there is 
nothing their enemies would like better than 
to kick them upstairs into the Hof burg. 
For the People's party, the ideal choice 
would be Dr Figl, who was chancellor just 
after the war, but his health is precarious 
and it is doubtful whether he will be willing 
ro compete. The chancellor. Dr Klaus, has 
one or two old antagonists whose enmirv 
dates back to the time when he was leader 
of the reform group which unseated the 
,previous chancellor. Dr Gorbach, and they 
would be only too glad to see him withdraw 7 
from active political life. But Dr Klaus is 
very popular and it is unlikely that people 
will yet want to lose him to the presidency. 

The Socialists are thinking in terms of 
Herr Jonas, who has been mayor of Vienna 
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Preobrazhensky was one of the leading 
opposition members Whb decided that they 
must help Stalin in this mighty contest. 
The truce did not last long. By 1933 he 
was again deported, and vanished for ever. 

The reinstatement of the Bukharinist 
Right has been on the cards for some time. 
Bukharin is no longer an unperson in 
eastern Europe ; he figures, for instance, in 
the Polish “ Encyclopedia.” The rehabili¬ 
tation of Preobrazhensky is, in a sense, more 
striking since there has previously been no 
hint that any of the left-wing Bolsheviks 
would be reinstated. In Russia, even more 
than elsewhere, attitudes towards the past 
have a bearing on the future, and Mr 
Khrushchev’s removal seems if anything to 
be speeding up the recognition that 
obliteration is no way to deal with political 
opponents, whatever their views. 


for a long time. But the party’s leader. 
Dr Pittermann, has many enemies who 
would dearly love to lever him into the 
Hofhurg. Herr Waldbrunner, the deputy 
president of parliament, would be a possi¬ 
bility but he is generally expected to succeed 
Dr Pittermann one day. 

There is always the possibility that a joint 
candidate might be agreed upon by the 
People’s party and the Socialists. The idea 
appeals to those who dislike the political up¬ 
heaval and heavy expense that a presidential 
election involves ; all the same, on present 
information, this solution is unlikely—it 
holds too little attraction for the Socialists. 
There is a prevalent feeling in the country 
that a People’s party chancellor should be 
counterbalanced by a Socialist president. 
While this belief is not logical, since the 
presidential prerogatives are limited, it 
makes sense in terms of coalition politics. 
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USA: How is Mr. 
Johnson approaching the world’s 
biggest job now that he $ elected in 
his own right ? How far will he extend 
the liberal ideas of Mr. Kennedy ? Can 
he maintain the longest-ever economic 
boom in spite of a looming crisis in 
steel and a worsened payments’ 
deficit ? These questions are 
discussed against the background of 
the latest US. economic data. 
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SULZER 


The Swiss engineering company 
pf world-wide repute 



Dry-piston compressors for 
the oilfree compression and 
delivery of industrial gases 

Sulzer Dry-Piston Compressors not come in contact with oil; 
with one to four stapes and power and lubricant are saved 
entirely without piston rings 
for suction volumes from 10 to 
3,500 c.f.m. With these compres¬ 
sors no separators or filters are Sulzer Brothers Limited 
needed; the gas handled does Winterthur, Switzerland 


Associated companies: Winterthur: Sohweizerische Lokomotiv- und Maschinen- 
fabrlk, ZurcherstraDe 41; London W.C.1: Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd., Bambrldge 
Street; Parle 7e: Cie de Construction MAcanlque Proc6d6s Sulzer, 19, rue Cognacq- 
Jay; Parle lie: Soci6t6 Anonyme Chauffage Sulzer, 7, avenue de la R6publique; 
Bruxelles 8: Socl6t6 Anonyme Beige Sulzer FrAres, Chauffage et Ventilation, 
13, avenue Marnix; Ameterdem-C: Gebroeders Sulzer Nederland N. V., Singel 146; 
Oslo: Sulzer Brothers. Nordisk Aksjeselskap, Rlddervoldsgate 7; 8tuttgart-S: Ge- 
brOder Sulzer. Helzung und Ltiftung GmbH, FurtbachstraBe 4; Wien III: Gebrfider 
Sulzer (Wien) GmbH, Am Heumarkt 13; Madrid: Sulzer Hermanos S.A., Aparta- 
do 6050; Llaeabon: Sulzer IrmAot Ltda., Apartado 9702; New York (6) N.Y.: Sulzer 
Bros. Inc., 19 Rector Street; Spartanburg 8.C. (USA): Sulzer Bros.. Inc., Textile 
Machinery Division, P.O. Box 1695, 207 Magnolia Street; Montreal 9: Sulzer Bros. 
(Canada) Ltd., 1310 Greene Avenue, Suite 650; Mexico 1, D.F.: Sulzer Hermanos S. A., 
Apartado postal 7183; Rio de Janeiro: Sulzer do Brasil S.A., Calxa postal 2436; 
Buenoe Alree (R 74): S. A. Sulzer Hermanos S.I.L., Avenlda Belgrano No 866, 2° P.; 
Beirut: Sulzer Bros. Ltd. & SLM Winterthur, Middle East Consulting Office, P.O. 
Box 5317; Johonnoebbrg: Sulzer Bros. (South Africa) Ltd., P.O. Box 930; Singapore: 
Sulzer-SLM Central Office for S.E. Asia, Newton P.O. Box 6; Mllson'e Point MAW. 
(Australia): Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd., P.O. Box 81; Tokyo: Sulzer Brothers (Japan) 
Limited, C.P.0.147. - Represented In all other countries. 




That’s when it’s nice to know 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

the specialist international hank 

When you need market information on any particular over¬ 
seas area, Chase Manhattan can gather it for you actually on 
the spot . But this is only one of the specialist services it can 
offer. For thcChasc Manhattan,the leading bank for business 
in the U.S., has offices in the world’s key financial centres, 
and the largest network of correspondents of atiy bank. 
This unique organisation can be set in motion immedi¬ 
ately from the London Offices of the Bank. The result is a 
service that’s complete. It’s also the fastest possible. 

So if you do any kind of business overseas, remember 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan, your specialist inter¬ 
national bank. 


MANHATTAN 

BANK 
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6 LOMBARD STREET. LONDON ECS *4$ BERKELEY SQUARE, T?1 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Putting 
the 

Heat on 
Hanoi 

WASHINGTON, DC 

O nly in a pedan¬ 
tic sense can 
Tuesday’s American 
and South Vietnamese 
bombings of two more 
North Vietnamese 
targets be considered to represent, as the White House maintains, 
“ no change in policy.' 5 The February raids were retaliations for out¬ 
rages against American forces on South Vietnamese soil—as their 
timing indicated clearly, if the words used to explain them did 
not. This week's actions lacked any such specific occasion and 
can only be part of a broader intention. Since what is going on is 
a war of nerves, the precise intention has to be guessed at. 

Logically, these raids fit only into a punitive policy against North 
Vietnam of a much more open-ended kind than any pursued in 
the past. The Secretary of State, Mr Rusk, said on February 25th 
“what is still missing is any indication that Hanoi is prepared 
to stop what it knows it is doing against its neighbours.” This 
statement, too, contained a missing element! It could be an 
invitation to negotiate or a threat of warlike action or both—but 
he gave no indication whether the warlike action or the attempt 
to negotiate would come first. Two days later the State Depart¬ 
ment Issued its White Paper, “Aggression from the North,” which 
supported with full details the charge that the government in 
Hanoi was running the guerrilla war in South Vietnam and put- 
ring more and more resources into it. The White Paper concluded: 
k ‘ The choice now between peace and continued and increasingly 
destructive conflict is one for the authorities in Hanoi to make." 
But even that left it uncertain what was to happen next. 

Warnings of the dangers for North Vietnam of continuing on 
this course have been coming freely from the Administration since 
last June, though it must be admitted that the election campaign 
produced many expressions of reluctance to enlarge the War from 
President Johnson and other Democratic leaders. Evidently Tues¬ 
day's bombing raids on the North, preceded last week by open 
American air intervention in the guerrilla*fighting in the South and 
reportedly followed on Wednesday by new sorties against the 
communist lines of communication in Laos, mark the end of the 
period of warning. President Johnson finds himself in a new 
phase of direct and gradually Widening action. This is his own 
policy; he is conducting it himself and has been explaining it 
day by day to relays of Congressmen with the assistance of Mr 
Rusk and Mr McNamara. In an effort to minimise the chances 
that the damage may spread, Mr Dobrynin, the Soviet Ambassador, 
has also had ample explanations from Mr Rusk. Mr Johnson has 
not been so free with explanations to the American public, which 
is left somewhat uncertain of where it is all leading and whether 



the moment has come when the war is a national cause behind 
which the country must Tally without too many questions. 

Few people, in Washington at any rate, believe that Mr Johnson 
can seriously have swallowed fhe official thesis that, if Hanoi will 
pnly stop interfering, the South Vietnamese regime will get on 
a sound basis and all will be well. The more plausible theory 
is that Mr Johnson is trying to wring from the Communists a sign 
of readiness to negotiate on not intolerable terms without bringing 
on the collapse of the South by talking of negotiation himself. His 
care to keep in touch with Moscow seems to confirm this. If this 
is true his object, in spite of appearances, is to extricate himself 
and to attain it he is putting the heat on Hanoi as he might on 
a recalcitrant member of Congress. 

For a brief analysis of the positions oj other countries involved 
in Vietnam , see page 989 . 

New Style in Latin America 

WASHINGTON, DC 

T he advocates of a critical reconsideration of America’s foreign 
commitments have run into a patch of bad luck over Vietnam. 
Until recently they had appeared to be gaining in influence with 
a President genuinely anxious to divert some of the national 
energies from exotic involvements to domestic reform. Mr 
Johnson is not fertile in statements of general policy, but what 
little he has said suggests that he likes the relatively modest view 
of the American duty to control world events expounded by Mr 
Walter Lippmann, Senator Fulbright and others. 

None of these, however, would advocate any withdrawal of 
interest from Latin America. Mr Walter Lippmann has been 
urging the Administration to concentrate on Europe and the 
Americas—in effect, the Atlantic world—as the regions of vital 
American national interesr. Senator Fulbright, in his celebrated 
“ myths and realities ” speech last March, urged that Latin Ameri¬ 
can problems should be looked at with less emotion and better 
proportion, not that they should be neglected. In important ways 
Mr Johnson has taken his advice. The Administration no longer 
shows a trace of nervousness about the “ menace ” of Cuba. In 
its treatment of Dr Castro it has not become more amiable—the 
diplomatic and trade boycott has been tightened—but it has 
become much less passionate. Nothing is heard now of reconquest 
and relatively little of the militant groups of Cuban exiles. If 
guerrilla harassment still goes on, it is being kept remarkably quiet. 

Within the Administration this momentous though unobtrusive 
change is explained by Dr Castro’s own failure to do more than 
keep his head above water. Things have been going badly in the 
Cuban economy, whatever cause for satisfaction that may give. 
Events in Venezuela, Brazil and Chile suggest that Communism 
does hot exert the magnetic pull on political life in Latin America 
that had been predicted, perhaps a shade superstitiously, for it. 
Whether the failures of Castroism were inherent or induced by the 
trade boycott led by the United States, 1964 can probably be taken 
as the year in which its inability to spread to the rest of Latin 
America became obvious. 

President Johnson’s own interest in Latin America has been 
close, as befits a Texan ; less imaginative in expression than Mr 
Kennedy’s, it has not been, in a practical way, less effective. His 
first weeks in office were marked by the flaring up of tW dispute 
with Panama over the status of the Canal Zone. Once diplomatic 
relations had been restored last April, Mr Johnson picked Mr 
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Robert Anderson (an old friend, another Texan and formerly 
President Eisenhower’s Secretarywofthe Treasury) to negotiate with 
Panama about the future status of*the Canal. At the same time, 
the President sent Mr Jack Vaughn to Panama as Ambassador ; 
Mr Vaughn, having done well there, is taking over as Assistant 
Secretary in charge of Latin American affairs at the State Depart¬ 
ment. Mr Anderson’s task is to negotiate a new treaty which 
will drop the offensive concept of quasi-sovereign United States 
rights in perpetuity but will permit the United States to keep its 
existing rights while a new, international canal is built. To induce 
Panama to agree to this, it will be offered other concessions both 
of form and of financial substance. As another arm of the same 
operation, Mr Johnson recently sent Mr Thomas Mann, now 
appointed Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, on a 
Central American tour to prepare the diplomatic ground for the 
new canal,-whether it is built, as seems likely, through Panamanian 
territory at Sasardi-Morti or in Costa Rica, Nicaragua or Columbia. 


P resident Kennedy launched the Alliance for Progress in 196r 
straight into a period of bad luck. The world prices of coffee, 
cotton, meat and even bananas went immediately into decline and 
the worsening of the terms of trade for their produce did much 
to take away from the Latin American countries what they gained 
in increased American aid. Last year saw a revival of these com¬ 
modity prices. At the same time an initial bottleneck in the pro¬ 
gramme, the lack of thoroughly prepared projects to get on with, 
began to be cleared while Brazil, at first the most difficult but 
always the most important member of the club, was restored to 
good international standing and began to qualify for World Bank 
and other development loans. 

Not everything went well. Notably, President Johnson failed 
last year to get Congress to implement the International Coffee 
Agreement to which the United States had subscribed. This is 
an embarrassment which he is working to make good and the 
coffee-growing countries, to whom this has been a vital matter, 
are relatively reassured. Enough did go well with the economic 
affairs of Latin America in 1964 for the meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council at Lima in December 
to take place in a markedly improved atmosphere, free from harp¬ 
ing on grievances against the United States. This, in Lurn, makes 
easier President Johnson’s task of extracting money from Congress 
for Latin American development. His foreign aid message, which 
cut down help for so many other places apart from Vietnam and 
Laos, proposed an increased appropriation of $70 million for 
development assistance in Latin America. 

It may be in part coincidence that the more subdued style in 
which the Alliance for Progress is conducted nowadays was 
heralded by the staff changes which President Johnson made in 
December, 1963, soon after he took office. But the changes, both 
of men and of style, have left a residue of disappointment among 
those who believed that inter-American relations really needed the 
touch of vision and the fresh emotional start that President 
Kennedy sought to bring to them. One of the men displaced was 
Mr Teodoro Moscoso, the Puerto Rican who was United States 
Co-ordinator for the Alliance until Mr Johnson put Mr Thomas 
Mann in charge. In three lectures last month Mr Moscoso 
expressed misgivings about the new course. 

One thing he regretted was that the new men in Washington 
had forgotten an important element in Mr Kennedy's design, the 
perception that revolution was necessary in Latin America and that, 
if this was not to take a violent form, a bloodless social revolution 
must be offered spontaneously. Another complaint, which to be 
frank could have been made of the Alliance at any time in its 
existence, in one degree or another, was that the needs of develop¬ 
ment were too often subordinated wMwcdwxe diplomatic con¬ 


venience. Mr Moscoso felt that Washington was too reluctant 
nowadays to discriminate between Latin governments that pursue 
social reform and rhose that do not and—another old complaint— 
that it was too ready to get on easy terms with military regimes 
which saved it from worry about communism. 

These not unfamiliar charges amount to the reproach that, in 
the search for smooth relations and effective diplomacy, warmth 
and spirit are being lost, and that in relations with the Latin Ameri¬ 
can peoples these are necessary elements, the neglect of which will 
lead to practical setbacks in the next phase. This may be. Certainly 
the present style is in character with Mr Johnson and so, one musr 
admit, are the useful strokes of luck which have begun to put the 
Alliance on a better economic footing. Certainly the difference 
does not lie in any lack of interest in Latin America on Mr 
Johnson’s own part. The men he has put in charge of the key 
operations are men he particularly trusts. Under him, Latin 
American specialists—admittedly of his own choice—have been 
gaining in importance in the Administration's hierarchy and this 
looks likely to continue. Next he is trying to arrange to pay the 
personal 1 visit which he spoke of in his State of the Union Address. 
There are indications that he hopes to make this into a general 
assembly at Rio of South American presidents, perhaps next 
month—a device which would save him undue travel while ensur¬ 
ing that none were offended by being left out. But here the factors 
of principle and feeling creep back in, since not all South American 
presidents approve equally of each other. 

Just a Little Tighter, Please 

T O conservative businessmen the glaring weakness in President 
Johnson's package of remedies for the deficit on the inter¬ 
national accounts of the United States is the absence of any specific 
proposal for increasing the price of money on the American market, 
now the cheapest in the world, in order to keep capital at home. 
Bankers are particularly concerned about this; this is partly because 
they consider inflation to be more imminent than does either the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve Board and partly because for 
personal reasons they would like higher interest rates. While in 
most cases they have plenty of money available to lend, it is costing 
them more since the rates paid on savings went up last November. 
And the demand from business borrowers is unusually heavy for 
the time of year, reflecting the generally high level of economic 
activity as well as the special needs of steel users who are building 
up stocks in anticipation of a strike. Here and there bankers are 
putting up their charges to individual borrowers and there are 
suggestions that the whole level may go up a notch. 

It now appears that the Administration might not oppose such 
an increase as strongly as it did last time it was tried; this was 
in November after the discount rate for borrowings from Federal 
Reserve Banks had risen in order to keep t:p w'ith the rise in 
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Call on the specialist at United California 
Bank when you need a bank's assistance for 
international transactions in California, 
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around the world. To do a little more for you, 
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That is the amount of overseas capital invested in 
Australia over the past six years. About half of this came 
from British investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation. 

Businessmen all over the wojld recognise that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong British traditions ■ political stability 

■ a skilled and expanding work force ■ a free 
enterprise economy ■ great natural resources 

■ a fast-growing domestic market ■ and is close 
to Asian and Pacific markets. 

Information is available from the Office of 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 2435, AND AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE. 


AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING, PRODUCING, DEVELOPING 

* 


f«r$«rtod toy the Commonwealth Government of Austraffi 
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Britain’s Bank rate. For the last few weeks—long enough to 
suggest that this is a matter of policy, not of miscalculation—the 
amount of money commercial banks have available for lending 
has been cur by the central bank through reductions in the so-called 
■’ free reserves." And the Treasury bill rate, which sets the level 
of short-term interest rates, has been allowed to go up almost to 
4 per cent, the highest for five years. These moves have the double 
advantage from the point of view of the balance of international 
payments of reducing the amount of money available for banks 
to lend abroad and of making it more attractive for money to be 
invested in the United States. V *V : ' 

As long as it is only short-term interest rates which are affected 
there is little risk that the expansion of the economy will be checked 
by the cost of borrowing. This expansion is now in its fifth year 
and its continuance is becoming questionable. By midsummer a 
down-turn may seem imminent and that is also when it should 
be clear whether the President’s medicine is staunching the 
international deficit. If it is not, then real restrictions on credit 
may be unavoidable—and with them may come the long-threatened 
collision between prosperity at home and solvency abroad. 

Great Society Steams Ahead 

I T is inevitable that some day Congress will throw a few road¬ 
blocks in the way of the Great Society, but certainly none were 
in sight this week. The House of Representatives set an example 
by passing the first of President Johnson's proposals for improving 
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American life—the controversial Bill providing $i.i billion to help 
the bleak, mountainous and poverty-stricken region of Appalachia. 
As the Senate approved the Bill last month, nothing is needed now 
but the presidential signature on what will be called the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965. The debate in 
the House was not placid. Republicans attacked the Bill for 
creating a “ little kingdom of special treatment ” and complained 
that within the eleven states (stretching along the rocky ridge from 
Alabama to Pennsylvania) were not only pockets of poverty but 
bastions of prosperity, such as Pittsburgh. Democrats countered 
that such cities are potential lifelines to the depressed rural regions 
near them and that anyway there was nothing revolutionary in 
federal aid for a particular region-—citing the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and land reclamation in the west. 

Appalachia’s main trouble is its isolation and thrcfr<juarters 
of the funds now made available will be spent on highways to 
link it with the outside world. Hopefully, these roads will also 
bring tourists in. The rest of the money will go into programmes 
to reclaim both the region’s people, the jobless of several genera¬ 
tions, and its land, ravaged by uncontrolled streams and by mining. 
The passage of the Bill makes an appropriate start for the Presi¬ 
dent's journey to the Great Society. Even though the pro¬ 
gramme itself will touch fewer than 10 per cent of America’s 
people, it strikes directly at the poverty which Mr Johnson has 
pledged himself to fight. 

Another of the President's personal crusades is for better cduca- 
lion and the legislation in which he has expressed his convictions 
also rook a good step forward this week. The Bill giving $1.25 



Unprivate 
Lives 

ihfri are only nineteen 
years left until 1984 but 
American electronic 
listening devices will 
meet the deadline easily. 

The array of tiny micro¬ 
phones and transmitters 
paraded before a Senate 
subcommittee last week 
w f as so formidable (one, 
hidden in a rose, snooped 
on the Senators them¬ 
selves) thaL the only 
thing that checks pro¬ 
miscuous eavesdropping 
seems to be the expense 
and the bother. For $400 
an inconspicuous attach¬ 
ment to an ordinary telephone can relay 
all conversation in the room to a receiver 
several thousand miles away, even though 
the telephone is not in use. And in addi¬ 
tion to the “ bugged ” cocktail that is 
already Washington’s stalest joke, there 
are available the listening handbag, paper 
gtapler, package of cigarettes and pictuic 
frame. 

But the Senators were looking into a 
question far more worrying than the 
sophistication of snooping gadgets—how 
far does tfhe federal government already 
invade the privacy of the individual? 
The answer would seem to be far too 
far. But one of the worst offenders to 


be uncovered, the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment, has already pulled in its horns a bit. 

From March 15th, under orders from 
the Postmaster General, Mr Gronouski, 
postmasters all over America will destroy 
their lists of citizens who receive books 
and periodicals regularly from communist 
countries. The lists had been kept under 
a law passed by Congress in 1963 (over 
President Kennedy’s strong objection) 
which allowed “ propaganda ” from such 
countries, be delivered only if the person 
lo whom it was addressed requested it 
formally. Yet the new edict may actually 
make it more difficult for the man in the 
street to get his copy of Pravda. Since 


the Post Office must still comply with the 
law, it may have to tell those who wish 
to receive mail from communist countries 
to ask for each piece or issue separately. 

Another Big Brother habit of the Post 
Office Department is that of putting a 
“mail cover" on the post received b\ 
people or firms suspected either of break¬ 
ing federal laws or merely of being the 
victims of frauds through the post. This 
method of surveillance—recording all the 
information that can be gleaned from 
envelopes without actually steaming them 
open—has been applied to the mail of 
more than 24,000 persons in the past two 
years. 

What has been alarming is the revela¬ 
tion of the enthusiasm ot officials, par¬ 
ticularly those with few secrets 10 keep, 
for cloak-and-dagger techniques. At 
least nine government agencies, for 
example, have bought the new monitor¬ 
ing devices. The government's supply 
service even offers an instrument which 
records telephone conversations without 
the tell-tale “beep” required by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Lie-detector tests have also become 
eflormously popular. About 23,000 were 
administered last year by federal authori¬ 
ties, quite apart from any given in secret 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. A 
subcommittee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives has reported happily that these 
“ polygraphs” arc untrustworthy and a 
Senate subcommittee on constitutional 
rights has attacked the psychological 
interview in which applicants for govern¬ 
ment posts are asked to say which sex 
they find the more attractive. 
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billion in federal funds to help the country's tax-supported and 
possibly even church-supported schools finally emerged from the 
House Education and Labour Committee ; it had been bottled up 
there while Democrats squabbled about a formula for distributing 
the funds and while the chairman, Mr Adam Clayton Powell, 
refused to act until the House authorised $440,000 for his com¬ 
mittee's expenses this year. Meanwhile, the most provocative item 
on the President’s legislative list—the Bill to provide federal assist¬ 
ance fbr medical care for the aged—is also doing nicely. By the 
middle of the month the House Ways and Mean Committee is 
expected to report on it, making the first time that the committee 
has let a so-called “ medicare ” Bill go to the House for a vote 
since such legislation was first broached after the war. 


Southern Justice 

ast week a federal judge dismissed the more serious of t|i£' 
two federal indictments against seventeen MissfcippfoH 
alleged to have murdered three ciyil rig ht; . \vo-ktfs last summer. 
Judge Cox allowed a misde|pt*»r. 5 ur charge to stand but he held 
that the Orders* were crimes against the State of Mississippi, not 
against the United States. Murder is a state crime but the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice had sought to try the men on a federal charge of 
conspiring to deprive the victims of their constitutional rights, 
something forbidden by a Reconstruction statute adopted in 1870. 
The department is to lodge an appeal against Judge Cox's ruling 
which, if it stands, leaves murderers of Negroes to the mercies— 
all too tender in the South—of state courts. 

In law Judge Cox, a man of ability, may prove to be right and 
his decision surprised no one acquainted with his views. A former 
associate of Senator Eastland, the segregationist from Mississippi 
who is chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, Judge Cox 
was President Kennedy's first judicial appointee ; to have vetoed 
Mr Eastland’s candidate for the federal bench would have put 
obstacles in the way of other judicial appointments, all of which 
must gain the approval of Senator Eastland's committee. From 
the bench Judge Cox has spoken disparagingly of Negroes and in 
1962, when two witnesses in a voting-rights suit brought by the 
Department of Justice appeared to make an unimportant error of 
fact, the judge insisted that they be tried for perjury. On the 
orders of the department the United States Attorney refused to 
sign indictments against them ; the judge then held him in con¬ 
tempt of court. This unprecedented confrontation between a 
federal judge and the Department of Justice was taken to the 
Court of Appeals of the Fifth Grcuit which recently reversed the 
contempt ruling, though only by four votes to three. 

This nine-man Court of Appeals itself poses a tangled judicial 
and political problem. The Fifth Circuit embraces Florida, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana ; its Appeals Court 
is in the very eye of the civil rights storm and its docket is so 
crowded that relief is urgent. One solution would be to make 
a new circuit for Texas and Louisiana but this is opposed because 
it would rob the Fifth Circuit of the broad, multi-state character 
which each Appeals Court is meant to have and might leave the 
shorn court more sympathetic to racial segregation. Even with 
the court as it stands the recent death of a judge from Mississippi 
presents the President with a problem. By custom the new judge 
would also be a Mississippian and one supported by the state's 
two Senator—that is, a segregationist. To appoint anyone else 
would offend two powerful legislators. The difficulty may be eased 
if Congress gives the President authoritv to appoint four new Judges 
to the Fifth Circuit, a temporary measure recommended by the 
Judicial Conference. Four new judges with enlightened views on 
racial questions would far outweigh a single concession to Senator 
Eastland. . . 


For Metropolitan Men 

A T the head of the President's message on urban development, 
which went to Congress this week, stands a note to the effect 
that the word city, as used throughout the message, refers to entire 
urban areas, the suburbs of dries as well as their centres. The 
insistence that the solutions for metropolitan ills must not be frus¬ 
trated by the multiplicity of small governmental units inherited 
from the past is the most hopeful new departure in the message. 
The federal government cannot force such units to co-operate in 
improving the quality of life for the 165 million Americans who 
will be living in metropolitan areas by 1980. But for almost 
the first time real incentives are provided for such co-operation. 
New federal programmes, offering grants or loans for building 
water and sewage systems, for the forward purchase of JgRd for 
public purposes and for new towns and. new Mbrnkb, will fell be 
contingent, as funds for. new Systems of transput ife(already, on 
conformity to area-wide plans for growth. S ? M ; 

Once more the Administration submits the (Kbpttsil f$r a new 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, encompassing 
all the existing housing agencies. In addition to giving urban 
problems the high-level recognition which they deserve, the new 
department would be primarily responsible for metropolitan plan¬ 
ning. It would include an Institute to stimulate the training of 
metropolitan specialists and to supervise the research needed to 
under-pin long-term schemes. A special commission would in¬ 
vestigate the urgent questions raised by housing codes, zoning 
regulations and tax policies. 

Finally, to stimulate the building of more housing for people 
of low and moderate incomes—the lack of which is the Achilles 
heel of all city plans today—the message advocates federal lent 
supplements for the poor, the elderly, those who lose their homes 
through any kind of federally-assisted government action (road¬ 
building as well as urban renewal) and for all living in sub-standard 
housing. Such a programme would break new ground, not only 
in the United States but in all large advanced countries, and is 
expected to stimulate private builders to provide housing for 
500,000 families and individuals in the next four years. Varying 
with incomes, such supplements would make it possible for the 
poor and the Negroes to break out of their slum ghettos and 
mingle with better-off Americans. Whether Congress swallows such 
a revolutionary prescription, even on an experimental scale, will 
be a severe test of the President's skill, determination and con¬ 
viction that without great cities there can be no Great Society. 

Police Caught Red-handed 

NKW YOJtK 

hi* Negro and Puerto Rican communities in New York have 
long contended that the police engage in unnecessary acts 
of brutality, “ roughing up " suspects and intimidating teenagers 
when they are seeking information about, or confessions to, a crime. 
These charges have usually been thought to be exaggerations and 
so the accompanying demands for some kind of unofficial review 
board to consider complaints of brutality against the police force 
have been rejected summarily. Now, however, it appears that it 
may be commonplace for the indigent and the disadvantaged to 
suffer at the hands of the police. The focus of these revelations 
is Mr George Whitmore, a nineteen-year-old semi-literate Negro 
who was arrested last April and accused of rape and murder in 
at least two separate instances. At the time of the arrest one 
chief detective boasted that Mr Whitmore was unquestionably 
guilty and that the police had a signed confession to prove it. 

But now all of the " facts ” in the case appear doubtful. The 
account of at least one of the crimes has turned out to be a narrative 
.conceived and written by the police themselves. According to 
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their prisoner he was handed a confession to sign and—frightened, 
battered and sleepless (and without degal counsel}—he complied. 
There is evidence to suggest that his account is true. The courts, 
not surprisingly, have viewed these proceedings with considerable 
alarm. Hearings were conducted last week to determine whether 
Mr Whitmore’s conviction for attempted rape (arfother crime to 
which he confessed) should be allowed to stand. A month earlier, 
the Court of Appeals in New York bad ruled that new trials must 
be held where involuntary confessions had helped to lead to a 
conviction. Since this ruling more than forty petitions for new 
trials have been filed. The police and the district attorney’s office, 
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while nettled, are far from apologetic. They claim that confessions 
are necessary if the prosecution is to gain convictions. They also 
believe that in 90 per cent of the cases they have the right man 
and that in the other 10 per cent he is usually guilty of some 
other crime. The police point to last year’s startling jump in 
crimes committed by teenagers and Negroes. What is wanted, they 
argue, is tighter law enforcement and more leeway for the men 
who enforce it. Implied in this position is the belief that criminals 
need to be caught and society made safe for the law abiding, 
regardless of the niceties of due process of law and of the protection 
which these provide for the guilty and the innocent alike. 
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To many millions of car-owning 
families east of the Mississippi the 
Howard Johnson restaurant with its 
orange roof, blue cupola and pieman for 
a weathercock has become a familiar 
part of the scenery. So also, in the past 
decade, have become the motor lodges 
with the same distinctive motif which 
accompany many of the eating places 
today, providing the motorist with bed 
as well as board. But so far this piece 
of Americana has been denied to the 
West. Now it is being established there 
also; Howard Johnson is building a 200- 
unit motor lodge, with a restaurant, at 
Anaheim, California, opposite the 
Disneyland amusement park and by year 
end the well-known sign will be found at 
several other places in the suite. 

The surprising thing is that this step 
has been delayed so long. California 
would seem to offer the ideal background 
for this highly efficient and successful 
enterprise: it has more cars than any 
other state, a splendid system of high¬ 
ways and a population addicted to motor¬ 
ing. Moreover, although California is 
well served by both restaurants and 
motels in its built-up areas, there are long 
sfretches (such as those between Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco and on the 
much-travelled arteries from Los Angeles 
to Las Vegas and the Grand Canyon) 
which provide them only at sparse 
intervals. Here is a situation which 
Howard Johnson seems admirably quali¬ 
fied to remedy. 

The company's principal qualification 
is its record of growth which by the end 
of 1964 had produced more than 715 
restaurants and 209 motor lodges 
throughout the East, South and Midwest, 
not to mention 14 Red Coach Grills, 
which are run as a separate division and 
provide a more varied menu in more 
luxurious settings than the regular restau¬ 
rants. The firm’s revenues are now 
around $150 million a year and its profits 


continue to reach new peaks. 

It all began with a small ice cream and 
sweet shop started by the original Mr 
Howard Johnson (now chairman of the 
board of the company; his son is presi¬ 
dent) in Massachusetts in 1925, on $500 
of borrowed capital. Mr Johnson 
shrewdly assessed the new market which 
the mass ownership of motor cars would 
bring. The big breakthrough occurred 
in 1940 when, as the first major toll road 
in modern America, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, opened for traffic, a Howard 
Johnson restaurant was ready to serve 
motorists. Since then, the company has 
acquired the exclusive rights to operate 
restaurants, or in fact operates the only 
restaurants, along 1,500 miles of toll 
road, stretching from Maine to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to Oklahoma, to Texas. Inciden¬ 
tally, such exclusive rights are not ob¬ 
tainable in California, where there arc no 
privately-financed roads; this may be one 
reason for the delay in moving west. 

Throughout this extensive territory, 
on any weekend and on any day during 
the summer holidays, a constant stream of 
families passes through each “Howard 
Johnson,” consuming hamburger and 
french fried potatoes, southern fried 
chicken, Swiss steak and mashed 
potatoes, followed by apple pie or ice 
cream (or a combination of the two 
known as apple pic a la mode ) and other 
stand-bys of the American diet. Others 
halt only for a frankfurter or a salami 
sandwich, for a coffee or an ice cream 
from the “ Wonderful World of 28 
Flavours’* or for a snack to take away. 
This catering to the taste of the American 
public for a limited range of familiar 
foods is the key to the success of Howard 
Johnson. The pieman has become identi¬ 
fied with a standard menu of popular 
dishes, uniform in preparation and quality 
and at prices which will not strain the 
family budget. 

Such uniformity is ensured by the net¬ 


work of nearly twenty strategically- 
located commissaries which, profiting 
from the economies of bulk purchasing 
and observing similar standards of 
quality, manulacture or process 700 dif¬ 
ferent products. These are shipped out 
by each commissary to its surrounding 
satellite restaurants in regular, pre¬ 
determined serving portico. At each 
individual restaurant, the chef is guided 
by a manual which even includes colour 
pictures showing how a dish should look 
when it comes out of the oven. The 
policy has paid. The number of restau¬ 
rants more than doubled in the past decade 
and Howard Johnson, the largest such 
chain, has become an institution. 

It was just a decade ago that the com¬ 
pany began to diversify. The first 
Howard Johnson Motor Lodge opened 
for business in 1954, at a time when 
American motels were beginning to feed 
their overnight guests. Howard Johnson 
has operated in leveise and today its 
motor lodges make up one of the 
country’s larger chains of motels. Every 
motor lodge is accompanied by a Howard 
Johnson restaurant. However, the com¬ 
pany does not run its own motor hotels. 
This is done by private investors on a 
franchise basis, in return lor a fee paid 
to Howard Johnson, which also receives 
a percentage of the profits. Many of its 
restaurant arc operated on the same 
basis. But recently emphasis has been 
placed on company-owned restaurants. 

Another diversification has involved 
the Red Coach Grills, larger premises 
seating up to 300 (the regular restaurants 
rarely have space for more than 100). 
These grills tend to be in built-up, heavily 
populated areas; two of the latest are at 
Westbury, out on Long Island, and 
Darien, in the heart of commuter 
Connecticut. This move to attract a 
richer and more sophicated clientele in¬ 
volves the construction of a few Red 
Coach Motor Inns during the last five 
years. Howard Johnson has also begun 
to build multi-storey, hotel-type motor 
lodges in the heart of major cities, such 
as Washington, DC, and New York. Now 
comes the big leap to California. But it 
is hardly a leap in the dark; the state is 
full of immigrants from other states who 
are already Howard Johnson devotees. 
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In this survey the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands is called by its colloquial 
English name Of Holland. No dis¬ 
respect is meant by this to the 
feelings of Groningen, Friesland, 
Drenlhe, Limburg, and the other pro • 
vinces whose inhabitants consider' 
North and South Holland two ordinary 
provinces of the Netherlands . 


In the north-western corner of Europe lies a 
monarchy that has lost an empire but has found a 
role. It is more conservative than Britain, but 
has an incomes policy. It got a big fright last year, 
when at the very beginning competition for labour 
forced wage rates up by the unimaginable 
figure of 17 per cent. Some alarmists thought 
that this would lead to such a jump in imports and such 
a fall in exports, due to higher sales prices, that 
the country might be bankrupt by the end of the 
year. 

Fortunately, the end of the year looked much 
brighter than the beginning. The balance of 
payments showed a deficit, it is true, but a far 
smaller one than had been forecast even as late as 
June or July. And there was, indeed, an increase in 
imports—of 17.7 per cent. But the most staggering 
figure of the year was the one for exports. These 
showed an increase of more than 15 per cent. 

The Dutch, whose achievement all this is, show 
little surprise when asked about it. They nod 
their heads sagely when told of the 1964 perform¬ 
ance of that other north-western European 
monarchy dependent upon an incomes policy— 
Britain. Weekly wage rates up by an average of 
4.5 per cent—y#. Imports up by 14.4 per cent—70. 
Exports by only 4.1 per cent—70. To the 
Dutch that is England, where the dearly loved 
lunatics live. 

Continued on page 1003 
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Here are seven searching reasons why flying KLM to 
Amsterdam is the best way into Europe for business 
men and pleasure seekers alike. 

Amsterdam is not just the most convenient entrepot 
for Europe, it’s also your best introduction to the 
Continent. And a wonderful city to stop over in. 


Why you should fly reliable KLM in Europe: 


Reason 1. KLM’s All-Europe Service KLM know Europe as 
no oilier airline do and sene it as no other airline can. A glance at 
Kl.M’s schedule lull show you that KLM operate one of the largest 
European networks of any airline (350 flights a week, 47 cities served). 
The fact is that because KLM fly to more cities, they offer you far 
greater flying flexibility right across the European map. 

Reason 2. klm’s Multi-Stopover Plan’J'ravel to \ our destination 
and stop over at any major points along your-route. The advantages are 
obiious, be you businessman, exporter or technical expert, ail the 47 
cities served by KLM are at jour disposal, when you choose to use the 
KLM Multi-,Stopover Plan. 

Reason 3. klm’» Timetables are so Convenient Fjom 
Amsterdam, KLM can plan your business trip or holiday down to the 
last detail. It's so convenient. Departure and return times are designed 
to suit the busy traveller—there arc special late night flights that save 
you the worry of watching the clock or juggling hotel bookings. And 
KLM are one of the few European airlines that provide First Class 
travel on every flight. 

Reason 4 . KLM’s Air Freight Facilities Amsterdam Airport is 
a key European Air 'Terminal close to Europe’s main industrial centres. 
It is also equipped to handle the largest commercial aircraft, and has 
commodious warehouse and storage space. If your big concern is to 
get goods quickly and cfliciently into Europe, you should air freight 
them KLM to Amsterdam. Many major shippers of air freight consign 
in bulk to Amsterdam, then KLM freight experts take over and arrange 
your onward shipments by road, rail, and water as well as air. 


Reason 5 . klm’s Technical Reliability KLM ha\r an enxiable 

reputation for reliability patiently built up out ^5 years of operating 
international airline services. At Amsterdam International Airport, 
KLM have all the facilities neccssun to completely maintain a modern 
jet fleet, including a £ 2 , 000,000 jet engine workshop. Eury KLM 
aircraft is checked and re-cheeked regular!} bj 3 ,boo mechanics and 
engineers. Upwards of 74,475 man hours are spent maintaining emit 
of their DC -8 Jets, 'This KLM thoroughness is whv man\ other 
airlines come to KLM for their maintenance. 

Reason 6 . Tax-free Shopping at the Airport Coming or going, 
you can buy some of those expensive presents \ou w ant at Amsterdam 
Airport. Cameras, watches, tape-recorders and bottles of liquor arc 
tax-free and cheaper than you can get them at home. Even cars are on 
sale at the Airport— tax-free! 

Reason 7 . KLM are Internationa] KLM are pioud of being the 
first national airline to maintain a world-wide air linkage. And now 
KLM fly to every contincnf and have offices in most cities in the world. 
KLM standards of safety are exacting. What KLM do to check e\eiy 
aspect of flight safety has become 
the standard for the w orld. And at 
each airport you visit you’ll be 
attended to by selected KLM 
staff w ho are detailed to look after 
all your wants. KLM staff training 
is so thorough that many other 
companies send their personnel 
to KLM to have them trained. 
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SHOPKEEPERS vs 
SALESMEN 

The rapid rise in Holland's 
overseas trade since the 
ivar is contrasted with the 
slow growth in Britain’s 
overseas trade. 


Exports ^ 

Imports oqooooooooo 


Log scats Volume: index numbers 1948 a 100 



1948 1952 ’ 1956 I 960 1964 est 


REAL GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 

per head is shown in this 
chart . Holland’s growth 
is the faster, but 
from a lower base: 
from £237 per head in 
1948 to £391 last year, 
compared with Britain’s 
£340 in 1948 and 
£482 last year (1958 prices ). 
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TRADE BETWEEN 
US 

Holland's exports to and 
imports from 
Britain, per head, 
are shown here . 


Fuels, basic materials and wan 
manufactured goods * I 

Food, beverages end tobacco H 



INDUSTRIAL 

PRODUCTION 

Its average annual 
growth, building 
excluded, is compared. 
The chart on the left 
represents immediate 
postwar recovery; that on 
the right a continued 
advantage over Britain. 
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JOBS 

The British lines show 
more registered un¬ 
employed than vacancies; 
the Dutch show the 
opposite. 


Unemployment ? 


Vacancies 


ooooooooooo 


Log scale Thousand 



Continued on page 1001 

Is it, then, that only, the Dutch are sane ? It is a tempting 
speculation, especially in view of the many problems solved 
by the Dutch that seem insurmountable when they present 
themselves in much the same form to the British. Of course 
it is unfair in many ways to compare Holland and Britain, 
and yet the similarities between them are remarkable. 

Since the war, both have shorn themselves of vast colonial 
empires ; yet the Dutch arc now realistically inside Europe’s 
common market, while the British arc still feeling for a policy 
that would suit either Europe, or the Commonwealth, or, 
more congenially, both. True, Britain’s withdrawal from 
most of its empire was more dignified and peaceful than 
Holland’s emotional and violent extrication from Indonesia 
and later west New Guinea—but the Dutch and the 
Indonesians even now seem about to kiss and make up 
again. Out of the end of empire, Britain and Holland have 
both drawn upon themselves an influx of coloured 
immigrants; for a comparison of how the two countries are 
dealing with this problem, see page 1008. 

Again, both countries have historical reasons for antipathy 
towards the Germans ; yet Holland, with perhaps the greater 
reason, has been the more successful of the two in adapting 
its economic and political policies to the realities of co¬ 
existence with this European neighbour. In more than just 
the geographical sense, Holland is half-way between Britain 
and Germany. Further, Britain and Holland are both great 
trading nations; the Dutch economy is the more dependent 
upon exports of the two. Perhaps this deeper need explains 
why Holland has been so much more successful than Britain 
in increasing its sales abroad (see the tables alongside); 
perhaps the consciousness of dependence has led Dutchmen 
to devise one of the two successful incomes policies in 
Europe. This is described fully on pages 1004 and 1005. 

Why the difference in achievements ? Different Dutchmen 
have different answers, more often related to the faults of 
the British than to the advantages of Holland. One of them 
began by attempting, unsuccessfully, to soothe: “I was in 
your country last week, and I must say I do adore your lovely 
old trains. It is so seldom that one has the chance to see a 
steam engine nowadays.” 

Another, an historian who lives ruminatively in a beautiful 
dungeon off the Herengracht, one of Amsterdam’s most 
lovely canals, says: “ We were fortunate enough to have 
suffered dreadfully during the war. We were bashed on the 
head by the Germans, and so the changes we needed to make 
afterwards seemed very unshocking by comparison with what 
went before. You British expected after the war to be 
patted on the back for saving Europe, so you did nothing. 
But history docs not pat on the back. It bashes on the head.” 

A third, one of Holland’s many brilliant exporters and a 
man now busy organising part of Europe from Brussels, said: 
“ You forget that the Dutch went to sleep in 1700 and did 
not wake up for two centuries.” He explained, at length, 
the legacy of class bitterness built up in Britain during Lhe 
19th century. “ We escaped all that, and our industry, which 
began to arrive at the end of the first world war and did 
not really blossom forth until after the second, was bom into a 
liberal age. It was, and often still is, paternalistic—but iniqui¬ 
ties that moved Marx and Dickens were largely avoided.” 

Taking this point from there, there is a factor that Britain 
could not easily import. It is this: Holland, with a popu¬ 
lation of twelve millions and neither the opportunity nor the 
desire to become even a second-ranking world power, does 
not attract its most powerful men into government. “It 
is like running the London County Council,” one Dutchman 
said of being in politics at The Hague. Since the Dutch 
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also do not have an ostentatious hereditary upper class, the 
ambitious men of ability among them either emigrate (a lot 
to the common market hierarchy in Brussels), or, most likely, they 
go into business. 

A top businessman in Holland enjoys a top status in society ; 
perhaps the most obvious example of this is Prince Bernhard, who 
is on the boards of several companies and who, according to one 
report, calls together as many Dutch industrialists as he can find 
brfore going on a royal trip overseas and asks “ Now who owes us 
what ? Who needs a little extra pressure before he will buy ? 
What arc the possible terms ? ” Properly briefed, and with a 
reputation of being a first-class salesman, the prince does a kind 
of direct good business for his country that Britain, whose equivalent 
prince is expected to stay above commerce, might well envy. 

But this is not a question of comparing princes; it is more 
seriously a matter of what part big business plays in the life of 
the country, and of how seriously sales abroad arc taken. Holland’s 
best men build their empires in sales abroad (see pages 1009 to 
X014); although this is something done by many British businesses 
too, it does not have the same importance or status in England. 

Because business abroad is so important, and always has been, 
Holland’s is an economy that is directly plugged into the world’s 
economy. It does not even attempt an appearance at self- 
sufficiency ; it lives or dies by trade. This is the heart of the 
reason why Holland is the most international-minded of the Euro¬ 
pean nations. It has no alternative but to adapt to the world ; the 
British still tend to take the opposite view. 

It is because of this that Dutchmen learn French, German and 
English at school and, at least on the level of business, almost all 
speak all three languages fluently. It is for this reason that Holland 
is both an enthusiastic member of the European common market 
and an enthusiastic supporter of Britain’s entry to that market, as 
well as a proponent of Atlantic unity. The Dutch possess greater 
influence in Europe today than they have for 250 years ; the reason 
is that, although a small country, they must have their views taken 
into account before anything pan-European can move forward. 

This is why Dutchmen, who are fiercely federalist in Europe, 
cannot be gaullists: in a nationalistic Europe, with a return to the 
days of the rule of the biggest, Holland would be insignificant. 
For politics and business arc queerly mixed there. Dutchmen see 
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their country as outflowing to the world and a means of the world's 
inflowing to Europe. With tariff barriers coming down in the 
common market their industries can serve many more times the 
dozen million people of their own country. They themselves are 
at the mouth of the Ruhr, with a broad German arm around thcii 
economy’s shoulders. 

Bringing Britain into the same tariff pool would further eniarg: 
the market. There arc, of course, also good political reasons why 
Holland wants Britain to become part of Europe. Put at its most 
crude, Britain would be an excellent counterweight to France in 
the debates at Brussels. Time and again, this correspondent asked 
businessmen and officials in Holland, “ Are the Dutch not getting 
tired of holding open the door for Britain in the councils of 
Europe ? ” Time and again the reply was, “ Maybe one day we 
will get tired ; so far this is not happening/’ But the Dutch govern¬ 
ment itself has given up waiting on Britain’s participation as a 
condition for joining talks on political co-operation among the Six. 

Other reasons for the Dutch success are harder to define. Since 
the war they have been willing, by almost universal agreement, 10 
tighten their belts in the interests of developing the economy. 
“ First we built the roads, then the factories and now we arc coming 
to the houses,” was one Dutchman’s general way of putting it : 
another’s: “When we lost Indonesia we realised we had to siari 
eating the margarine and exporting the butter.” In Britain right 
now there is a government that speaks of balancing social and 
economic investment priorities; in Holland, since the war, there 
can be no doubt that social needs have not come first. 

The way in which this has been brought about, in a country 
deeply divided on religious and indeed socialist/anti-socialist lines, 
is by a curious Dutch means of arriving at a consensus. Dutch 
planning, like the French, is theoretically based on persuasion, but 
u we can be very stubborn ” said one civil servant and, anyway, 
Dutch ministers possess fierce legal means of enforcing their will. 

But if all this makes Holland seem like a haven of perfection, 
the reason is that none of the country's problems is of the starkly 
dramatic kind (like, “ Are we going bankrupt ? ”) that face Britain 
They are problems of a general slow-down in the rate of economic 
growth, experienced everywhere in Europe ; of overpopulation : 
or of getting more houses built. Some of these problems are 
discussed on page 1014. 


THE WAGES OF FEAR 


S O mystic arc the workings of the Dutch 
wages system that it seems best to 
begin with a true story that also serves 
as a parable. In the autumn of 1963 the 
annual round of wage negotiations resulted 
in a series of agreements putting hourly 
rates up by an average of nearly 17 per 
cent for 1964. This explosion was what 
made everybody outside Holland conclude 
that the long-famous Dutch wages policy 
had disintegrated; and a lot of people in¬ 
side Holland began to believe the same 
thing. 

Among those who knew better were the 
directors of one of the country’s four big 
international companies—the Algemene 
Kunstzijde Unie (Aku), which makes the 
newest artificial fibres and, less profitably, 
rayon. The rayon htiiiness, the foundation 
of Aku’s original fortune, was rapidly be¬ 
coming only marginally profitable, and 
19^4 5 vast increases in wages paid to 


workers in this relatively labour-intensive 
industry seemed to some people outside Aku 
10 be the death-blow to rayon. 

But Aku neatly turned the tables. It had 
long suffered from one disability that many 
of its overseas competitors had left behind 
them: the need to shut down on Sundays. 
Rayon is most cheaply produced when the 
process is continuous, twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week. The more stoutly 
Calvinist of Aku’s rayon workers simply 
refused, with Dutch stubbornness, to defile 
the Sabbath, though over a long period the 
company did manage to introduce an in¬ 
creasingly longer penod of Sunday work for 
at least some operatives. 

Came the wages explosion, and Aku in¬ 
sisted with a stubbornness of its own that 
it could not afford to pay the extra money 
unless Sunday working was made part of a 
package deal that included a change from 
a three-shift to a four-shift system. Now 
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Aku’s rayon is produced continuously, the 
wages are up as demanded, and the com¬ 
pany expects an “interesting” (the 
favourite Dutch word for juicy) profit from 
its rayon aide this financial year. 

The point about this story is that in 
Holland it is not news: many firms man¬ 
aged to squeeze some new agreement out 
of the unions when wages shot up in 1964. 
Many fresh agreements included some 
scheme to increase productivity. And, odd 
as it might sound to British cars, the unions 
did carry out their side of the bargain. 

This is not simply because the union 
leaders are reasonable and honourable men. 
weU endowed with a knowledge of econo¬ 
mics and the interests of the country as a 
whole—although some of this is true of 
many of them. There are other factors. 
There are three main trade union federa¬ 
tions in Holland: Catholic, Protestant and 
Socialist. The two religious unions accounf 
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for about 55 per cent against the Socialist 
union’s 45 per cent of all members, and, 
while they cannot fairly be called an 
,opiate, they do in fact bring a solemn, if 
nor pompous, sense of religious responsi¬ 
bility to the negotiating table. 

On top of this the employers are tough 
[bargainers, while the employees are by 
tradition respectful. Class divisions are not 
[felt as bitterly as in Britain; for all the 
strength of. the unions, the Dutch workers 
are in fact more easily disciplined (the brave 
[would say Germanic) than their French or 
[British counterparts. A survey conducted 
Sbv the Dutch Institute of Public Opinion in 
jthe closing weeks of 1964 concluded that 
a majority of Hollanders want their com¬ 
pany directors to be “ father-figures ” and 
that another essential component of their 
picture of the ideal director is that he 
should be " a strong leader-figure.” 

While all this is true, it is also true that 

■ the good old ways are slowly breaking down 

■ under the pressures of over-full employ- 
| ment. One-day absenteeism seems to worry 
' most Dutch employers ; nearly all of those 
; this correspondent saw produced sad little 

Jiarts with upward curves showing the 
number of their workers away sick for a 
single day. Even at Aku an average of 
5 days' sick leave per person per year has 
:cn reached for most workers; interest- 
ngly the figure is only five days for workers 
tewly introduced to industry from the 
untryside. In desperation, Philips, the 
;iant electronics company, has proposed 
lot to pay employees on the first day of 
ick leave. 

Again, the pressure of demand for labour 
las led to a crazy variety of means of fet¬ 
ing round the rigid Dutch incomes policy, 
inder which it has long been a criminal 
iffence to pay wages higher than those 



given the government stamp after each 
year's round of agreements. German raid¬ 
ing parties come to the country every 
summer to pirate away building workers. 

So in Holland labour brokers (called 
Koppelbazen ) have made tidy fortunes 
hiring out workers got by offering “ black 
wages ” ; companies have offered a brilliant 
range of blandishments, including putting 
everyone on the top allowable rate, offering 
free lifts to and from work, or buzz-bikes, 
bicycles or guitars as free gifts from the 
company. Yet there is hardly a Dutch em¬ 
ployer who will not put his hand on his 
heart and say, “Black wages? Not us. 
We could not afford to be caught paying 
them, even if we wanted to.” But because 
so many did in the years before 1963, the 
apparent increase of 17 per cent served 
in many industries only to formalise a level 
of wages that was very nearly being paid 
already. 


IOW THE DUTCH INCOMES POLICY WORKS 

li this has to be understobd before sense the social and economic council, whose 


an be made of the institutional framework 
,)f the Dutch incomes policy. Its “ declara- 
ion of intern,” as Mr George Brown would 
inderstand it, appeared towards the end 
>f the second world war when a Dutch in¬ 
dustrialist, Mr Dirk Stikker (later ambassa¬ 
dor to London and then Nato's secretary- 
general) worked out a scheme for regular 
ound-table discussion between employers 
md employees. The result was that on May 
7, 1945, a.week after the end of the 
ar, the “ Foundation of Labour " was set 
ip. Equal numbers of representatives of 
ach of the Socialist, Catholic and Protes- 
ant employers’ and employees’ federations 
re brought together in the foundation. 

In October of the same year the govem- 
nent established its own “ board of medi- 
tors,” which was given the power to make 
cgulations on wages and conditions of em- 
lcyment. The idea was for this board to 
like the advice of the foundation ; it also 
bok the advice of the ministry of social 
pairs under whose control it nap always 
Ictcd. In 1930 a third mackin was added: 


initial blueprint horrified some Hollanders 
with its first-glance resemblance to Musso¬ 
lini’s corporate state. 

This council is composed of the usual 
tripartite sets of unions’ and employers’ 
representatives, plus wise men appointed by 
the government. It advises the government 
on general social and economic policy, 
wages included. Its own prescriptions, to¬ 
gether with the detailed forecasts of the 
central bureau of statistics,, enable the 
government to make decisions on prices, 
• rents and wages, all of which are subject 
to strict control in Holland (prices the least 
of the three). 

Since the comradely days of postwar 
togetherness the system has shed naanv 
skins. At first the unions put up with small 
wage increases, op an all-round basis, de¬ 
signed to help ^the rebuilding of tjie 
economy and tied to the cost of living. In 
1934 the criterion for wage increases was 
changed: it became the national income. 
In 1959 the socialists found themselves out 
of the government and a new thedty of 
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differentiated increases based on produc¬ 
tivity was worked out. The Dutch are ex¬ 
tremely fond of establishing principles that 
, logically lead to settlements defined to ihe 
smallest percentage point; the foundation 
of labour, the mediators and the social and 
economic council have all along been the 
scenes for an annual ritual dance between 
the government, the employers and the 
employees, that has led, to each year’s set 
of wage increases. 

Bur until 1963 it was possible to blame 
whatever decisions were made on the 
mediators, since these had the most visible 
legal responsibility. Under increasing 
pressure—and mounting evidence of the 
impossibility of calculating differentials 
based on productivity—the government 
changed this system to one in which the 
blame now falls upon the foundation, that 
is, labour and industry themselves. It was 
this change in the machinery, plus the pent- 
up employers’ demand for more labour that 
led to the wage explosion in the autumn, 
1963, agreements. 

The result, this year, is that the wage 
increase for Holland as a whole will be 6.8 
per cent; the unions originally asked for 
between 10 and 12 per cent (including 
fringe benefits) and the employers had 
said that they could not possibly go beyond 
3 per cent. But the blame has been heaved 
back into the government’s lap: the nego¬ 
tiations broke down last autumn and Mr 
Veldkamp, the left-wing Catholic minister 
of social affairs, was called upon to invent 
the compromise figure. 

This year’s average figure may seem high, 
but it is only a third of last year’s. Such 
is the light in which the whole system must 
be seen. It does not keep wage rises on 
a level with increases in productivity ; it has 
very little to do with the actual demand for 
labour or its supply ; it is gradually weaken¬ 
ing under pressures of affluence and the 
demand for more affluence. All these 
faults arc there. Even so, the Dutch still 
suffer from fewer strikes (unofficial ones 
included) than almost everyone else in 
Europe, and, most important, they have 
managed to sit on wage demands for 
so long that Dutch wprkers are still only 
“ about to catch up with ” the general level 
of European wages ; they are sull not quite 
there. If the system is inevitably both 
leaky and inflationary it remains less $0 than 
any other system, or non-system, in western 
Europe (Sweden apart). This is Holland’s 
secret weapon in the exports battle. 

How long it will last is another question. 
Right now the unions are demanding, and 
the employers are stoutly resisting, a plan 
.that would give employees, a share in the 
retained profits of industry. The argument 
is that the restraint pactised by labour dur¬ 
ing twenty years since the war has saved 
the country, and made the country rich, but 
wot abaht the.wpfkcrs ? The question has 
been carefully passed to the social and 
economic council for prolonged study, but 
the foundation of labour will have to prove 
if the Dutch are to talk them¬ 
selves dut of this one. 
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Holland: 
this rapidly 
changing 
country... 
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Now look at Holland as it really is. 
Willows, windmills and wooden shoes 
are decidedly no longer dominating 
features of the Dutch landscape. 

Whoever wants to see what the idea of 
industrialization means in practice should 
take a look at the Netherlands, where 
residential and industrial centres, factories 
and huge industries, transport facilities 
and harbour installations are built in a 
fascinating tempo. But whatever may 
have changed, not the Dutch traditional 
sense of quality. 

Philips - which have for years had a place 
among the ten largest industries outside 
the United States - are proud of having 
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been able to make a substantial 
contribution to this development. 

This contribution includes the creation of 
employment for 80,000 employees, and 
the foundation of production centres in 
no less than sixty towns and villages 
throughout the country. Another obvious 
part of this contribution is the , 
manufacture of numerous products, 
among which an extensive range of 
apparatus directly serving progress in 
technology and industry. 


HOLLAND 

philips make fiof^ry market in Put worlds 

Incandescent-, 'gas-, discharge-, and fluorescent 
lamps. 

Television, radio, radio-gramophones, records, 
sound systems, film projectors, tape recorders, 
television equipment, domestic comfort and 
personnel care appliances, telecommunication 
equipment, chemical and pharmaceutical 
specialities, industrial and scientific apparatus, 
electronic components and sub-assemblies. 


Ipmiups! 

Trust in PHILIPS is world-wide © 







HOLLAND 

HOW TO 
HANDLE 
IMMIGRANTS 


A nyone who says that there 
. are no feelings of racial dis¬ 
tinction in Holland is fpoling 
himself. Of course there are, 
just like anywhere else. But 
Dutch public opinion seems 
to be overwhelmingly against the practice 
of discrimination, while, almost uniquely 
in the world, the Dutch government 
recognised its own problem almost the 
minute the first immigrant’s foot touched 
its shores* Recognition, again almost 
uniquely, led the government to very nearly 
instant action. 

Before describing this it might just be 
worth while to affirm that racial feeling, 
especially against the darkest of the immi¬ 
grants (including those from Holland’s still- 
retained West Indian possessions* of which 
the hottest b Surinam) does operate in 
Holland. Not long ago an Amsterdam 
restaurant announced that henceforth it 
would bar black people on the ground 
that they were “ too noisy ”; the 
resultant outcry led the restaurant owner 
to withdraw, it is undoubtedly harder 
for an immigrant with an especially 
black skin to find digs in Amsterdam 
than it is for white or even near-white 
would-be tenants. The reason for affirming 
this highly predictable state of affairs is that 
a silly myth is building itself up outside 
Holland (and particularly in Britain) that 
the Dutch are perfect in these matters. They 
are better than most of us at it, but not 
perfect. 

Since 1945 roughly 300,000 immigrants 
from Asia have come to Holland; if the 
relative populations arc taken into account 
this is equivalent to il million coming to 
Britain. About a tenth of Holland’s immi¬ 
grants were more or less pure-blooded 
Dutchmen for whom the only problem was 
a re-adjustment from the sun-filled life in 
the colonies to a harder, colder, climate. All 
the rest had, in varying degrees, Asian blood 
and colouring. About 22,500 of these con¬ 
veniently passed on to the United States. 

The important thing about the test of 
these immigrants is that they have all along 
been Dutch citizens (except for a few who 
got caught up in the politics of Indonesia’s 
path to independence and shuffled citizen¬ 
ships while the struggle was on). Most of 
them are Holland’s own sons and dau 
Dutch colonial policy recognised as 
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pec ted from a still markedly religious people. 
The government has worked through a 
special central council of religious and vol¬ 
untary bodies as well as its own ministry 
of social work. Trained social workers were 
put into action from the very beginning, 
helping the new families to settle in—and 
wisely, as British experience had sub¬ 
sequently showhp teaching thopi Dtrtdl ways 
of living, cooking, and housekeeping. 

Most new arrivals were put in specially 
rented hotels and boarding houses. It was 
easy to find them jobs ; Holland is painfully 
short of labour. Houses were something 
else again. The Dutch record on building 
houses for its own people is shockingly bad 
(see pqge 1014) and, in a country where pew 
house-building and even most housqmpttog 
is officiate mtioned, this would idem the 
most daitpf&us area of race 

©portion of what hd^pr^to^s 
' ble has been set aside for the. 
Most sensibly, the government 
vantage of its powers of con¬ 
ation to ensure a wide 
ts. The result is true 
than ghettoes ; it is harder 
for l^tnethwiqks to evolve if immigrants as* 
given jobs and houses as itkliyiduals among 
white groups than if immigrant communi¬ 
ties are left to settle en masse in particu¬ 
larly depressed atcas. 
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T HE same policy was carried to the 
schools, where those needing special 
help with the Dutch language were given it. 
Special help is still needed by some of the 
25,000 truly dark Amboinese, who were 
12*600 when they arrived to 1951. This 
group was made up of soldiers of the Royal 
Netherlands East Indies army who* with 
their families* were “ temporarily ” taken 
to HdlUmd from their islands of South 
Moluccas after Indonesian independence. 
They stall talk of their eventual return to 
the islands, but Dutch policy has slowly 
come round to recognition that then stay 
in Holland is almost certainly going to be 
^permanent* " , 'V'- 

They am net dispersed the mac 
mb theothe immigrants: 

> 70around the country, 
of " memEstate to jjhfs more remote 
graces wi^-tijM»t of Dutch 
since there 
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they arc not as visible as they would be in 
the big cities. It is now government policy 
to mix them in with the general population 
in the same way as the other immigrants, 
but this is a task that (not least because of 
Amboinese reluctance to be assimilated; 
might take iime. 

Curiously, the Dutch approach to this 
part of the immigrant problem has features 
that would be considered illiberal in Britain 
and America. Settling these people, even 
in the initial period only, in special camps 
and hotels amounts to thrusting the problem 
aside. This approach has traditional roots 
in Holland : from the special homes built 
for the aged in Amsterdam to the middle 
ages (the lovely quiet court-yards with 
special accommodation are still there> still 
being us^d for the aged) to the, modern 
battery of special solutions for Social 
problem-groups of one kind or another, be 
they the deaf, the mentally disabled, or the 
coloured. 


E vSbn scythe kssdn foe theBritish might 
be that it pays to treat a special problem 
as a special problem. Not all Dutch solu¬ 
tions (especially the camps) would be the 
right British solutions, but one thing is 
peculiarly Dutch—the good sense in recog¬ 
nising that all the powers of government, in 
every field, should be allied with private 
institutions of good will in a conscious effort 
tackle the social problem of race 
delations. 

XU fairness, it should be added that 
Britain’s problem is different. Most 
immigrants to England do not have British 
blood in them. Their numbers are not 
finite ai they are in Holland; their poten¬ 
tial numbers in a free-immigration policy 
? are such as to scare the wits out of some 
Englishmen when confronted with the 
figures for the population of all India and 
Pakistan. True, people from the Dutch 
West Indies are allowed unrestricted entry 
to Holland, but the entire population of 
Surinam and the Antilles is only half a 
million* and of the ten thousand such 
immigrants now in Holland more than half 
are students. 

Again, a fair number of the immigrants 
to Britain speak hardly any English (most j 
of HojUand’s immigrants spoke Dutch), and j 
the British government does not have the 
degree of control over housing allocation 
that allowed the Dutch to earmark living- 
space for their visitors. Nor is the British 
v temperament necessarily such that It would 
be politically- poesibk to pie immigrants 
rite mote-favoured treatment the ex- 
Indonesian repatriates have got ia Hofiand. 
In spite iff all this* there is one great 
; lesson, sboflft immigration to learn from 
V pbllaadL It is: take It seriously. T! 

<y about it. Devise an entire government , 
gramme for doing something about it in 
every field* including heafth* housing 
education and employment. jSfete.of this 
will completely 
taken togef 
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MOVING 
THE GOODS 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
r"pHE difference that hits one between 
X Amsterdam, Rotterdam and London is 
that the two Dutch ports cope with the 
needs of the common market, while the 
British port looks like being swamped by 
rhe needs of British industry. This from the 
Dutch point of view is all to the good. 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, together with 
Belgium's Antwerp, stand to gain from any 
L-haos that may exist in the Port of London, 
Export cargo from Britain is already cross¬ 
ing the North Sea from smaller British 
ports for trans-shipment to the rest of the 
world by way of Holland and Belgium— 
and this trade is growing in both directions. 
The future plans of the Dutch ports are, 
therefore, of vital concern to London. 

Rotterdam, already the world's biggest 
port, is in the process of constructing Euro- 
poort—a vast complex of facilities for hand¬ 
ling oil and bulk cargo opposite The Hague 
as well as completing a new general cargo 
dock area. Rotterdam municipality esti¬ 
mates that Europoort will have cost it £100 
million by 1975, a tenth of this sum having 
been spent already. The municipality 
thinks itself hamstrung by the government’s 
inti-inflationary measures, which limit 
municipal borrowing this year to £8 million, 
and it is fighting hard to get this ceiling 
removed or raised as quickly as possible. 

For Amsterdam, the central government 
is spending £28 million on deepening 
the harbour entrance, to allow 100,000-ton 
ships to enter the port, and on improve¬ 
ments to the North Sea Canal, due 


to be finished by 1968. The city of Amster¬ 
dam itself has an investment programme of 
between £2 million and £3 million a year 
for the next five years for the expansion and 
improvement of rhe port. While most of 
this money and effort is gofiig towards the 
provision of bulk storage facilities, the 
expansion of general cargo facilities has also 
largely kept pace with the requirements, so 
that congestion is not now a problem as it 
has been in London. 

The guiding principle behind this expan¬ 
sion of general cargo berths and facilities 
is to provide the port user with space to 
spread himself, rather than trying to rebuild 
the more old-fashioned parts of the port. 
The idea is to give space not only for new 
quays, but also space on those quays for 
transport, easy handling, and proper storage 
facilities. It is this kind of space the Dutch 
ports are reclaiming from the sea*, and it is 
this kind of space that the Port of London 
has not got and cannot get. 

Besides this opportunity to expand, die 
01 her factor that enables the Dutch ports 
to keep up is the way they manage their 
port labour. The main difference between 
London and the Dutch ports is that in 
Holland, cargo can be worked 24 hours a 
day and, when necessary, seven days a week. 
Weekend work is voluntary both in Britain 


and in Holland; but, at the Port of London, 
almost nobody , at the moment is volunteer¬ 
ing. The Dutch ports work a three-shift 
system; London dockers work an eight- 
hour day with limited overtime. When the 
British system is working efficiently—that 
is, with weekend working and normal over¬ 
time—there is little to choose between the 
two systems. Ships can get turned around 
in Dutch or British ports in about the same 
time. But when there are delays, either 
through bad weather or through strikes, and 
time needs to be made up, the shift system 
gains by its far greater flexibility. 

Then there is the question of casual 
labour, which is still the main basis of em¬ 
ployment at the British docks. In Holland, 
they did away with this at the end of the last 
war. Two-thirds of the dockworkers arc 
permanently employed; the rest are under 
contract to a port employers' association 
which guarantees them the same basic wage 
as the permanent workers. Dutch dockers 
now get a minimum wage of about £11 a 
week; but their weekly average earnings 
are, in fact, nearer to £1 6. 
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. In Holland there is a far greater awareness 
than in Britain of the need to improve the 
social conditions of the port employees, if 
labour is going to be attracted to the docks 
in competition with other industries in the 
port area. There are no union restrictions 
on the number of men entering port employ¬ 
ment and, partly because there is already 
a shortage of skilled labour, the men do not 
fear or oppose automation. 

Finally, there is a difference in the way 
that British and Dutch dockers are paid. 
The London docker relies on a “ rate book ” 
listing hundreds of different cargoes and the 
amount paid an hour for handling them. 
This long-outdated rate structure is one of 
the main reasons why, charges of “ erratic 
work ” are frequently made against the Port 
of London; the men know exactly what 
speed for which cargo is best for their 
pockets. In Holland, a flat hourly rate is 
paid for all types of cargo, with certain 
additions for goods that are particularly 
difficult or dangerous to handle. There is 
no incentive there for a private stop-and-go 
policy among the dockers. 


THE FOUR EMPIRES 


H olland’s four big international com¬ 
panies have, between them, a yearly 
income from sales very nearly equal to the 
entire annual inflow of funds to the British 
exchequer ; and slightly more than the sales 
of General Motors. The Shell group has a 
yearly turnover that approached £3,600 mil¬ 
lion (including something like£1,000 million 
in sales taxes) last year ; Unilever’s turnover 
is generally slightly under half that of Shell. 
Both these companies have one foot in 
Holland and the other in Britain. The two 
more -completely Dutch of .the big inter¬ 
nationals are Philips (world sales exceeded 
£650 million last year) and the artificial 
fibre company, Algemcne Kunstzijde Unit* 

(Aku), whose 
sales were in 
the region of 
£250 million 
in 1964. 

Taken to¬ 
gether, the four 
companies 
wield formid¬ 
able power 
both inside 
Holland and 
in the world at 
large. When 
Philips 
changed to a 
five-day week, 
a 11 Holland 
had to follow. 
If the marga¬ 
rine price is 
altered by the 
Dutch govern¬ 
ment, then the 
persua sive 
words of one 
of Unilever’s 


own economists—perhaps Professor Peter 
Kuin—will first have been heard with 
respect by the minister at The Hague. 
Shell’s oil sheikhdom politics abroad are 
matched with the local politicking it must 
do in Holland's underdeveloped province of 
Groningen, where the natural gas is found. 

All four companies are as financially con¬ 
servative as only the Dutch can be. The 
average British company paid out 55 per 
cent of its net profits to its shareholders last 
year, and there are those in Britain who 
say that the figure of 45 per cent 
for retained profits is too high. But, 
as the charts overleaf show, the Dutch 
companies do not approach a fifty per 
cent pay-out ; the nearest any has got 
to it was Philips's wildly radical 47 
per cent in 1962. Unilever is patently the 
most conservative dividend payer ; perhaps 
this timidity on the part of its directors is 
a reflection of the fact,, shown in the charts, 
that Unilever's net profits have failed since 
1959 to rise in proportion to turnover. This 
year the Dutch end of the group has done 
less well on profits than its British partner. 
Unilever's is not a reassuring chart for 
a management to put before its shareholders. 

The habit in Holland—as indeed, else¬ 
where—is to finance new investment out of 
retained profits rather than to^go to the 
shareholders for more money. This, as 
everywhere, gives companies—and their 
managements—a sense of independence 
from the world capital markets, from the 
holders of company stock, and, indeed, from 
almost everyone. In disposing of such vast 
sums of money as,are thus accumulated, the 
Dutch directors of international companies 
are able to feel the same sense of inter¬ 
national power that politicians derive from 
being involved in the foreign policies of 
larger countries. 
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Shell is the most British. 
(“ You have to step Outside to 
know you are in Holland,” one 
Shell man said; at The Hague 
headquarters—where English is universally 
used.) The bulk of the group’s business 
is done in sterling, and the bulk * of its pay¬ 
ments come to London, in sterling, and are 
made from London, in sterling. This, in 
the words of one Shell executive, makes the 
company’s relationship with the British 
government “rather like that of the 1 Sheikh 
of Kuwait.” It also means that the 
group, whose headquarters are simul¬ 
taneously in London and The Hague, 
depends <for its financial arrangements on a 
working relationship between itself, the 
British Treasury, and the Netherlands Bank 
—a relationship that all three parties must 
unanimously approve of. 

About £80 million a year is sent from 
London to The Hague, of which £20 
million is used to cover the annual deficit 
on the companies' operations in Holland— 
or, put in a more positive way, to pay for 
the research and headquarters services 
provided by the Dutch end of Shell. The 
other £60 million is used to pay dividends 
to Royal Dutch shareholders ; only about 
30 per cent of this, in fact, actually stays 
in Holland where 30 per cent of Royal 
Dutch stock is held. 

Thus the-value to Holland of the vast 
refinery at Pemis in Rotterdam, and of 
Shell’s share in the natural gas fields at 
Slochteren, plus the services conducted on 
the group’s behalf by its Dutch end, lies 
more in the employment created than in any 
significant contribution to Holland’s balance 
of payments account. Yet Rotterdam and 
(in the future) natural gas are two mainstays 
of the Dutch economy, while the saving in 
foreign purchases of fuel that will be made 
when the gas and crude oil fields are in full 
flow is considerable. 

[philips] Philips is the most Dutch. Its 
full name is N.V. Philips Gloeil- 
ampenfabrieken. Its town is Eind¬ 
hoven ; almost, but not quite, a 
company town in the same way as 
Turin is Fiat’s. In its headquarters build¬ 
ing, which lies opposite a factory protected 
by tall barbed-wire fencing, the maps of 
surrounding Eindhoven show Philips terri¬ 
tory in pink, like the old British empire. 
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Its world empire includes plants in thirty also setting new sights on industrial m& 

countries and marketing firms in 56; Sales military equipment. But it does twk enjoy 

have tripled since 1955, and Philips hopes the penchant foreign governmentsseem to 

to be in a position soon to challenge 1 the have for anti-trust J^iys. It is, therefore, 

Radio Corporation of America for third turning to minority holdings in overseas 

place in the world in the electronics field. companies, and increasingly to M umbrella ” 

In Holland you are either deeply for companies with unrelated names under 

Philips or as much against it. “ My which Philips can do business out of the 

brother works for Philips and does much limelight. In England there is Philips itself, 

better from his job than I do from my Mallard, and a new holding company in 

similar job outside Philips,” one Dutchman Halifax. 

told this correspondent. “ But I could As the paternal figure gets older, it is 
never submit myself to a company in the becoming harder to keep discipline. In 

way he has to.” Men inside Philips look Philips’s transistor factory the assembly-line 

as if they thrive on submission ; it is a girls have been staying away too often from 

matter of temperament, of whether one is their school-desks set up in long rows; now 

a corporate man or not. they are being put in groups around round 

This single company accounts for an tables. The idea is that if a group is given 

eighth of all Holland’s industrial exports ; it administrative responsibility absenteeism is 

has 63 Dutch factories and $0,000 workers, shamed down ana the work of a missing 

many of whom work in small factories in girl is made up by the team. “ We are on 

the underdeveloped provinces — because the edge of a Swedish-type prosperity, with 

Philips is being forced to go to where the all its social disadvantages,” said a Philips 

available labour is. Its profits come back labour expert. Whatever cures the company 

to Holland, unlike Shell’s, though 64 per invents are sure to be copied by the rest 

cent of the shareholders are outside Holland of Holland, 

and thus two-thirds of its dividends are 
paid to non-Dutchmen, r It acts as its 

own merchant banker and share dealer. The great desire of the Dutch 

Americans held 37 per cent of Philips’s IIIB end of Unilever is to be unobtru- 

shares in 1961; they hold only 29 per cent IIIB «ve. This is impossible for a 

now but they bought dear and sold cheap company of its size, but the desire 

and the exchange benefit is warmly appre- remains, and seems to stem from 

ciated in the Netherlands Bank. the cold hard commercialism of the com-, 

Philips suffers from a sense of anxiety pany’s nature. Its Dutch headquarters are j 

about being thought too large, or too in Rotterdam, a city built for business, and j 

paternalistic. Its directors have always been, the contrast with the suave diplomacy of 

are now, and will continue to be, a self- Shell at The Hague or the sophisticated 

perpetuating line of Dutchmen, among internationalism of Philips at Eindhoven is l 

whom members of the Philips family are quickly felt. One Unilever executive claims ' 

still prominent: its ten ruling priority that the company is less austere and. 

shares are not negotiable, nor may they be hierarchy-conscious than, say, an Amsterdam ’ 

passed on at death. The board decides bank; on the other hand your correspon- i 

each new owner, sometimes from a list of dent’s requests to see company executives! 

newly-risen company men. One such is were met with the floundering astonishment 

Mr W. A. de Jonge, the vice-president for that might be expected from a knock on the i 

finance, who is best described as a jolly gate at Buckingham Palace with the j 

accountant. He is one of those rare men question, “ Is The Queen home to tea ? ” j 

of finance who makes tales about what Once the audience is granted, however. 1 
happens to the books sound as racy as a all such, nonsense is swept aside. The 
night in Amsterdam. reasons for the company’s shyness axe J 

The company is beset with many of the many, it turns out. Grocers do not like to j 

worries of fatness and middle age. It is talk about their turnover, or the state of < 

changing some old habits—by moving into business, but rather about the nice soap i 

domestic appliances and, relatively speak- Hakes or margarine they have to offer to- \i 

ing, out of radios and television sets ; it is Jay. Unilever’s secretiveness also stems j 
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THE 

LONDON 

ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 

WITH 

DUTCH FRIENDS 


No other London advertising agency can have wider or 
more intimate knowledge of Holland than Erwin Wasey. 

Charles Bceston, joint managing director, has himself 
been working in the closest co-opcrution with “Philips, 
Eindhoven for more than QR years, and he and members 
of his staff are backwards and forwards from the 
Netherlands all the time. 


Last year the Wasey-IIoIland tic-op w r as further 
strengthened by the acquisition of the Dutch Dairy 
Bureau and the Theodoras Nicmcycr Tobacco accounts 
for the U.K., and the agency is now equipping itself to 
handle still further business of an Anglo-Dutch nature. 

Enquiries should Ik- addressed to Charles Bceston personally. 



Erwin Wasey Limited 

Williams House, Eastbourne Terrace, London W.2. 

ADVERTISING • MARKETING " PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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an international 
bank 

for international 


Two putch banks - Nederlahdsche Hands!* 

Maatschapp^and DeTwentsche Bank- * 

'have merged and oomblned thelrbankfng 
business uriderthe name 

AlgememtiEM.Neded^ ('General Bank of the Nelhet lands) 


The balance sheet on December 3J, 1964 wag es follows: 
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Algernon© Bank Nederland 

equipped to provide banking service through ltd 
nationwide network of branches In the Netherlands* 
end branches! affiliated banks and correspondent: 
banks all over the world. When you plan to trade 
abroad, when you use the Netherlands as a gateway to 
Europe, consult the 

Algernon© Bank Nederland 

(Nederbndscho Handel-MaatschoppiJ • De Twentsche Bank) 
Head Offices 32 Vijzeletraat, Amsterdam 


Branches Tns India, Pakistan, Malaysia, Hong Kong, Japan# 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Kenya, Uganda# Tanzania 
and In New York, Affiliated and associated banks In 
Great Britain, France. Belgium, Gibraltar, Surinam, 
the Netherlands Antilles, Argentine, Uruguay, # 

Morocco and Iran, Representative In Dusselcforf. 


Algemene 
Bank Nederland 

(General Bank of the Netherlands) 


AOC branches off ever the wo*Id 
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FLOGGING IN 
AMSTERDAM 



Perhaps the smartest move the British 
Government is planning for British Week 
in Amsterdam in May is the sending of 
Princess Margaret and Lord Snowdon 
to open the show. There they will be, 
on the afternoon of May 14 th and there, 
it is fondly to be hoped, will be the en¬ 
thusiastic Dutch crowds ready to 
welcome,' with loyalty und devotion, two 
glamorous young representatives of the 
British royal family. The crowds will 
indeed be there, especially if it is a fine 
afternoon—but for 1 casons that are un¬ 
likely to have occurred to the Board of 
Trade. Princess Margaret is thought cl 
by Holland's royal pop-fans as a British 
version of their own Princess Irene; just 
as Irene ran. off with an impossible 
Spaniard, leaving her mother in tears and 
the world with a reason to notice 
the Netherlands, so Princess Margaret’^ 
own past love-life is a jolly bit of gossip 
for the Dutch. If this does not bring the 
crowds in, nothing will. 

How sad it is. then, that so much 0 ! 
the other planning for British Week seems 
to be so square. It is almost designed to 
retain in Dutch minds the image of a 
quaint, formerly great but notv stagnating 
old England. Big Beii, beefeaters, London 
bobbies, London buses, the Tower of 
London, and even bowler hats will all be 
featured ; it can only be v hoped that some 
Hollanders realise that this sort of thing 
sickens people who actually live in Britain 
as much as they themselves are upset by 
their own publicity when it leans too 
heavily on windmills, dykes, tulips, and 
picturesque young girls wearing em¬ 
broidered tablecloths and clogs. 

To be fair, our men over there are 
working very hard. The British Week 
staff is led by Mr John Heath (no rela¬ 
tion), who was sent over from London 
in May last year to set up shop in 
Amsterdam. He now works from a 
condemned house near the national 
gallery, and with his six helpers spends 
his time in the hard grind of going from 
shop to shop, and official to official, fixing 
details. 

All the British Week people, it seems, 
have to do 0 lot of listening on their 
rounds, and ridf^st of it is about the quality 
of British' cxpojrt salesmen. It goes, 
familiarly and painfully, like this: “ The 


German representatives are men of stand¬ 
ing in their firms. Why do the British 
send us salesmen whose status is so in¬ 
significant back home The 

Germans comic once cifery three months ; 
the British once every three years ”... 
“ The Germans deliver on time; the 
British are often late.” . . . “The 

Germans are prepared to debate prices, 
and are quick with service and spares ; 
why not the British ? ” 

True or not, these complaints come 
from people who, for the most part, dis¬ 
like Germans and warmly rdhknjh&l wlia^ 
Britain did on their' bghafr chiriftg tfre 
second world war. But in Holland busi¬ 
ness is business, and no amount of hand- 
on-heart will make up fox a discount of a 
sixty-fourth of a guilder. Many, of these 
points, made in conversations with your 
correspondent, can be found in detail, 
together with some others, in “ The 
Netherlands Market,” a, most useful 
marketing and statistical study published 
by the Export Council for Europe last 
autumn. 

Every British exporter should have a 
copy of this; it contains useiul informa¬ 
tion about how to behave in the Dutch 
market. The Germans already know. Of 
ilie roughly £182 worth of goods per head 
imported by the Dutch every year, very 
nearly a quarter comes from west 
Germany. A fourteenth comes from 
Britain. The British have managed to 
maintain roughly the same share of the 
market during the past four years, but the 
Germans (comfortably inside the common 
market tariff wall) have been increasing 
their own share. Worse, in precisely the 
most buoyant part of the Dutch market— 
that for new machinery and for cars and 
lorries—the British have in fact been 
falling behind. 

Gamely, the Board of Trade proposes 
to battle on. Some ol the ideas for 
Amsterdam's British Week are surpris¬ 
ingly good ones. Vogue fashion shows, 
titbits from the Design Centre, perform¬ 
ances by the Sadler’s Wells company, a 
football match, a sports car rally, and a 
Hovercraft are some of the less olde 
worlde attractions being shipped over, and 
Sir John Maud will deliver a lecture. The 
Beatles have already been. 


HOLLAND 

naturally from its desire to,keep its main 
competitors (especially Fmdus in food, and 
Procter and Gamble in soap) as much in 
the dark as possible. 

As for its value to Holland, Unilever 
earns less foreign exchange for the country 
than docs Philips, but more than Shell. 
Two-thirds of its business is in Europe, half 
of that in the countries of the common 
market and the other half in the seven 
countries of the European Free Trade 
Association. The biggest business inside 
the Six is done in Germany, The com¬ 
pany's finance managers arc most proud of 
their strong liquidity polity ; the proportion 
of plough-back finance is high. At-the 
same time the members of the hoard are 
austere even by Dutch standards 4 most of 
them earn less, for instance, than Royal 
Dutch-Shell executives. < , 

This policy of unobtrusiveness and 
financing-with-care does, of course, pay off. 
Unilever is one of the few Dutch com¬ 
panies that was not closed down in Indo¬ 
nesia, for example, and it is among those 
companies able to plan expansion from its 
own resources with greater confidence than 
many Dutch counterparts beginning to feel 
the squeeze on profits. 

, t , , ■ * ; ^ 


s-a % The foothold of Aku in Britain 

11 \ is not so widely known as that of 

the other three companies. It is 
a subsidiary called “ British 
F.nkalon Ltd.,*’ whose plant at Antrim, 
Northern Ireland, was opened by Princess 
Beatrix in September, 1963. It is very 
Dutch to despatch a royal daughter to 
open a nylon plant abroad ; Aku’s policy in 
general is also as expansive as the policies 
of the other Dutch companies. 

Its headquarters at Arnhem have 
aluminium-covered pillars, painted brick, 
and mosaics ; their modernity is extending 
to staff policy in one of the new factories 
being operated jointly with an American 
partner in the north of Holland. “The 
factory and office staff will share the same 
canteen,” is the slightly wondering descrip¬ 
tion given at Arnhem of this new departure. 

But this sort of thing is necessary all over 
Holland if labour is to be found. Aku 
sends buses from its Breda plants across 
the border to Belgium every morning to 
pick up 500 workers ; they are taken home 
the same way at night. The company has 
imported 400 Spaniards and 200 Italians; 
the cost of using their labour is far higher 
than that of Dutch labour since the new¬ 
comers must be transported, trained and 
housed. But the unmarried Spaniards are 
willing to work night shifts in the rayon 
plants if the pay is good enough. 

Two thirds of Aku’s Dutch production 
is exported, but a great share of its profits 
comes from its associates in Gennany, 
America, Italy, Austria, Spain, Mexico and 
Britain. It is planning further plants in 
Bombay and Colombia. More than three- 
quarters of the shareholdings in Aku a ft 
Dutch; its earnings are a direct contribu¬ 
tion to the country’s economy. 
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Shortages of labour apart, Aku's real 
problems lie in the technical tick]. A tall 
research building is now being built along¬ 
side the Arnhem headquarters, but the 
synthetic fibres business is one in which the 
ability to acquire new methods and to keep 
up with competitors’ production of new 
fibres is vital. The only way to compensate 
for any lagging behind is to purchase 
patents, or even whole companies, in order 
to accumulate know-how—and this the 
Dutch have proved adept at doing. 


these, then are the big four 
Dutch international companies. 
In case it is deduced that this is 
the end of the story so far as the 
imperial ambitions of Dutch businessmen 
are concerned, it is worth mentioning at 
least one smaller firm. Take N.V. Chem¬ 
isette Fabriek Naarden, for instance, whose 
products are basic chemicals (in which it 
must compete with the giants like Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Montccaiini) and 


pleasant tasres and smells, in which it can 
offer a specialisation that helps it get round 
the competition. Naarden is probably the 
world’s fifth biggest aromatics and flavour¬ 
ings producer—it puts the vanilla in many 
European icecreams, and the romance in 
many scents. 

Like Unilever, Naarden is shy about its 
turnover breakdown, and for much the same 
reason—that its competitors would dearly 
love to know. It has 21 subsidiaries 
around the world, all controlled by its own 
carefully trained Dutch managers. The 
company is passionate about its indepen¬ 
dence and is determined (and prepared) not 
to succumb to a bid to take it over. It is 
successful (one of irs customers is Coca- 
(]ola) and it is enterprising: it managed to 
acquire a fully-cuntrolled subsidiary in 
Japan just in time to beat the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment’s clamp-down on foreign-owned 
subsidiaries. 

The managing director, Mr W. A. van 
Dorp, is the son of the founder, who is still 
on the board. The young Mr van Dorp is 
a true flying Dutchman ; he travels widely 


and seems constantly on the look-out for a 
new opportunity. He is forced to be:, the 
company could never live oh the Dutch 
market alone. It is impossible not to sense 
in him a certain pride in a growing empire. 

Mr van Dorp’s greatest problem lies in 
finding new tasters and smellers (perfumers 
is the more dignified name) able to be 
trained to become what he calls the “ prima- 
donuas ” of the business. The money in 
perfumes and essences comes from the 
imaginative mixing of hundreds of fairly 
standard ingredients ; a good smeller, with 
a good new idea for a recipe, can skyrocket 
the value of what would otherwise be just a 
collection of vats of geo in a cellar. 

One of Naarden’s quainter stories is about 
how some fishermen’s sons in a decaying 
northern village were found to have sensitive 
noses (they always had to sniff the wind) 
and could thus be trained up ; another is 
about how, in this Calvinist country ( % * even 
the Catholics arc Calvinists, here,” the 
Dutch joke goes), the Bible was fotknd to 
have wonderful recipes for scent. It is all 
good Dutch blarney, and it sells. 


WHAT WORRIES THE DUTCH 


O nce upon a time, Dutchmen tell you, 
there was this town council in this 
extremely Protestant little town. It decided 
to become progressive, and so it debated 
the construction of a swimming bath. The 
objections of a particularly difficult old 
councillor were overcome by much smooth 
talk of the gain this would bring for the 
tourist industry, and then debate was joined 
over whether it should be a mixed swimming 
bath. This took many council meetings be¬ 
fore the old man was won over. 

So the swimming bath was built. The 
most calvinist old man of them all waited 
a while, as was proper, and then went to 
visit it. He was horrified: men and women 
were swimming together. He ran as fast as 
his dignity would bear to the burgomaster. 
He told, breathlessly, of the goings-on at 
the bath. “ But you voted lor mixed swim¬ 
ming,” said the burgomaster. “ Mixed 
swimming, yes” panted the old man, 
“Catholics and Protestants, yes—but not 
men and women.” 

The story needles -the Dutch because it 
could still so easily be true: in spite of the 
shake-up that followed the war, and the 
loss of Indonesia, and the great floods of 
i953.i the old ways arc a long time dying. 
One result, in this country with a devastat¬ 
ing shortage of labour, is that the natural 
pool of new workers—married women—is 
still largely untapped. The wife’s place, 
Dutchmen firmly believe, is behind the 
stove with an ever-increasing number of 
children around her. 

Again, the Dutch feel helpless about the 
fact that they are hopelessly divided, for 
all the united face they put forward as a 
dyke against the world. “ Below the 
rivers”—that is, south of the Rhine and 
the Maas—live the bulk of Holland’s 


Roman Catholics. Once a minority, their 
large families now make up 42 per cent of 
the population. North of the rivers between 
a quarter and a third are Catholics. The 
Protestant majority is deeply divided into 
four major groups and literally dozens of 
minor sects. 

The result is that Holland, whose chil¬ 
dren are the Afrikaners of South Africa, 
practises apartheid without tears. It is not 
so much that the political parties are 
divided on religious or anti-religious lines 
(the Catholics and Socialists form more or 
less solid units ; the Protestants arc split), 
but that all Dutch life is supported by what 
1 hey call the “ Three Pillars ”—Catholic, 
Protestant and ” neutral.” The last can 
mean either Socialist, or simply agnostic, 
according to circumstances. “ Neutral,” in 
the second sense at any rate, is growing. 
In 1899 the census listed two per cent of 
the population as not belonging to any 
religion ; in 1947 the figure was 17 per 
cent ; and today Dutchmen estimate the 
number of pagans as somewhere between 
a fifth and a quarter of the population. 



Amsterdam, with its prostitutes in well-lit 
shop-windows, its clubs for homosexuals, 
irs many pornography shops, and its ex¬ 
tremely liberal canal-side life, is Sodom and 
Gomorrah to some Dutch villagers ; it is 
certainly the most ‘'neutral” part of th: 
entire country. 

But verzuiling , as the Dutch call their 
division of all aspects of life on a religious 
basis, marches on. One docs not buy 
groceries from a Catholic grocer if one is 
a Protestant; nor milk from a Catholic 
dairy. The newspaper will support the 
religion of the family to whose door it is 
delivered ; indeed, the housing in a mixed 
suburb will be grouped according to the 
principles of verzuiling. 

The Red Cross is for emergencies,; for 
general health there is the neutral Green 
Cross, which is the largest association 
of its kind in Holland. But good 
Catholics will take their sickness to 
the White-Yellow Cross ; good Protes¬ 
tants to the Orange-Green Cross. It is 
the same with the trade unions, and the 
employers’ organisations, and education 
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denominational schools are supported by 
he government), and public libraries, and 
;ven the Netherlands Catholic Sports Asso- 
jiacion and the Netherlands Protestant 
Sports Union. To be fair, only about a 
quarter of the people taking part in organ- 
sed sport belong to the religious associa- 
ions ; the rest are, in this case, 44 neutral.” 

As for broadcasting, the Dutch taxpayers 
?ay for five separate organisations—one 
leutral, one Catholic, one Socialist and, of 
;oursc, two Protestant—while many of 
hem are coming to listen instead to the 
brighter foreign commercial stations. The 
Dutch radio itself can be very dull; it is 
iot so much the opinionated debates, more 
he blank minutes during which just the 
.ickiug of a clock marks the unused time. 

Yet in spite of this traditional obsession 
►vith religion, and the -rigidity of life that 
gOw’S with it, the younger generation, and 
the cities, arc moving forward. The young 
still ride bicycles, but the girls no longer 
tauk on make-up as unrespectable ; good 
:luthes-scnse and visible sex-appeal are 
jbout in the streets of Rotterdam and The 
Hague, " It is not a question of no longer 
believing in God ; it is just that we have a 
more humanist view of Him,” sums up a 
wvnvcrsation had with a group cf students 
m an Amsterdam ccllec-bar. 

When there are mods-and-rocker exuber¬ 
ances, the Dutch young are, bv all accounts, 
tar more sternly handled by the police .chart 
happens in, say, Britain. “ Last year the 
police were dragging rioting youngsters out 
of the mobs by the hair/' your correspon¬ 
dent was told. But it turned out that since 
many in the mobs were visiting young Ger¬ 
mans on holiday, Dutch public opinion 
remained unmoved. 

Youth will be an increasing problem: 
Holland has enormous families, and the 
highest population density in the world, 


with more than 910 people a square mile. 
Its 12 million people are being added to at 
a rate of 140,000 a year. Because of this 
the Dutch government has sponsored cmi- 
grat cn ; the countries most favoured by 
Dutch emigrants are in the 44 white” Com¬ 
monwealth (nearly 300,000 since 1945), 
America (68,000), and South Africa (more 
than 30,000). These are the countries most 
favoured by British emigrants too. Alto¬ 
gether, roughly 400,000 Dutchmen have 
emigrated since the end of the second world 
war, but the rate has slowed to a trickle 
'during the ’sixties as life in Holland has 
improved. And the immigration from Indo¬ 
nesia has nullified most of the effort in 
shipping them out. The net result in the 
twenty postwar years is an emigration 
equivalent to only one year’s increase in 
the population. 

But it is not only a matter of a large 
population; as in Britain, most of the 
Dutch are herded together in one corner of 
their country—in a vast horseshoe-shaped 
agglomeration of towns called “Randstad 
Holland.” This runs from Utrecht round 
through Amcrsfoort and Amsterdam down 
to Haarlem where, for the present, it stops, 
before being taken up again at Leyden, The 
Hague, Delft and Rotterdam. More than 
a third of Holland’s population lives in 
Randstad Holland, and what worries the 
Dutch is that its considerable area of green 
belt will inevitably be closed up until they 
are faced with a horseshoe-shaped Los 
Angeles. 

Y et it is in the very shape that hope lies. 

Right now it is possible to zip along the 
motorways crossing the horseshoe and link¬ 
ing the towns and cities of Randstad so fast 
that almost any point can be reached from 
almost any ether within little more than an 
hour. The countryside lies between the 
horseshoe's arms, and so is quickly available 
for everyone ; the sea is at all the inhabi¬ 
tants 1 back. 

The people live tightly-packed : the 
population density of the area as a whole 
is, today, more than 6,000 per square mile, 
and because the twin centres of Randstad— 
Amsterdam and The Hague-Rotterdam— 
stand at the mouths of the Rhine and the 
Maas they are likely to attract people at an 
increasingly rapid rate in the future. But 
the Dutch are conscious of this: in the 
Zuider Zee reclamation project to the north 
of Amsterdam and in the Delta plan south¬ 
west cf Rotterdam, there is planning for 
land-uses that will make super-urban life 
* tolerable. Thus there will not only be 
industrial, residential and agricultural land 
available—but also parks and recreation 
grounds. What is more, most of the small 
towns in the chain that makes up Randstad 
now are separated by a few miles of open 
country: the idea of the Dutch: is to do 
their best to keep open belts of country at 
least two and a half miles wide between 
towns, and to keep the smaller expanding 
and agglomerating towns (where these are 
unavoidable) from growing to more. than 
about five miles across. 
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In this area, as elsewhere in Holland, 
Dutchmen live in small houses and many 
families are crowded together while wait¬ 
ing for enough houses to bt built. The 
minister of housing, Mr Piet Bogaers, fore¬ 
cast last autumn that by 1970 there will be 
enough houses to meet everyone’s demand ; 
there can be no doubt that by using a mix¬ 
ture of personal enthusiasm, preaching to 
industry, and by technical innovations 
(three factories for prefabricated parts of 
houses were opened last November) Mr 
Bogaers is pushing up the rate of house¬ 
building fast. Roughly 80,000 houses a 
year have been completed since 1 i960 j the 
figure for last year was just qver 100,000 
and is expected to rise again. 

It is also true that there is no really 
reliable measure of how far short of demand 
this supply falls. For one thing most rents 
are controlled, and new building is by 
permit: there are those Dutchmen who 
argue that if die controls were swept away 
there would soon be enough houses for all, 
albeit at economic rather thin artificially- 
depressed rents. There is thus no free- 
markci test of demand and supply. The 
government statistical bureau is busy work¬ 
ing out its own figure after a survey taken 
last autumn. 

But, figures aside, this correspondent 
could not find a single Dutchman who 
would declare himself satisfied with the 
housing situation in Holland. Complaints 
about the standard and size of housing are 
made by everyone ; architects, it is claimed, 
are given impossible densities to work to 
in flat-building schemes and many of the 
flats being built outside the cities not only 
look dcpressingly uniform from outside blit 
are particularly drab from within. 

44 You have to kill someone to get a house 
in The Hague,” said one company executive 
living there. Because they are waiting for 
houses many young Dutch couples suffer 
the pangs of exceedingly long engagements ; 
in Amsterdam there is some annoyance 
because three large old houses (“ good 
enough for six or nine flats ”) arc being 
pulled down, as one visitor to the city put 
it, “for space for vet another van Gogh 
museum.” All this is what the Dutch 
themselves say about their housing short¬ 
age : it is worth pointing out, however, that 
the British invest a smaller proportion of 
their national income in the construction of 
new homes than do the Dutch (3.2 per cent 
as against 4.0 per cent in 1963), while a rate 
of construction of 300,000 new houses a 
vear in Britain is smaller, pro rata, than 
80,000 a year in Holland. 

A Np what else worries the Dutch ? In 
the latest issue of the English-language 
Dutch quarterly, Delta , which,is subsidised 
by the Dutch government, the poet J. C. 
van Schagen writes: 44 The great courtesan, 
the great swindler, the great Baint—we 
haven’t a one cf them. Lack of space. . . . 
We don't rob trains. We don’t shoot cach[ 
other. We never blow anything up. We 
are all mediocrities, henest, dull, thrifty, 
self-satisfied.” 
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Wilder Wales 

This week there appeared the annual report for 1964 of the Secretary of State for 
Wales (Cmd 2602. HMSO. 9 s. 6 d.). It paints a picture of universal progress towards 
the most blessed of futures . But Wales, of course, has its problems as well as its 
progress, as our special correspondent reports from the north-west of the Principality. 


M erioneth is one of the most beautiful 
counties in Britain, but every year 
there are fewer inhabitants to enjoy it. Like 
its neighbouring counties of Mid-Wales, 
Breconshire, Montgomeryshire and Radnor¬ 
shire, it has for a long time suffered from 
depopulation. In recent years this has 
become more acute ; the population declined 
from a figure of 41,465 in 1951 to 38,310 at 
the time of the census in 1961—a loss of 
7.6 per cent. Over the same period the 
population of England and Wales together 
increased by 5.3 per cent and that of Wales 
alone increased by 1.6 per cent. There has 
been continuous migration from mid-Wales 
as opportunities for employment have be¬ 
come scarcer; agriculture has become more 
mechanised, slate quarrying has declined 
and such small ports as there were have 
been superseded. This migration has left 
Merioneth with a large proportion of old 
people—15 per cent were over 65 years of 
age in 1961 compared to 11.9 per cent for 
England and Wales ; and there is a dearth 
of young adults—36.9 per cent were be¬ 
tween 15 and 45 compared to 39.5 per cent 
for England and Wales. This combination 
of fewer young people and more old people 
is producing a natural decrease of population 
—that is, deaths exceed births—to add to 
the effects of migration. 

Because those who cannot find jobs in 
Merioneth quickly move out, the unemploy¬ 
ment figures are not excessively high. In the 
Labour Exchange area which corresponds 
most closely to the county there were on 
January nth of this year 463 unemployed— 
340 men, 92 women, 16 boys and 15 girls. 
This corresponds to 4.2 per cent of the 
population, compared to a national figure of 


1.6 per cent; the winter is, of course, the 
peak period for the seasonal unemployment 
characteristic of rural areas. The volume of 
unemployment is not persistently large 
enough for Merioneth to be scheduled as a 
development district. 

Depopulation has usually been considered 
as a problem, something to be cured. It is 
true that the people of Merioneth, like most 
of the Welsh, exhibit a marked attachment 
to their home county, often staying there in 
the face of hardship or returning there after 
working in England to set up house or to 
retire ; the inconvenience of forced migra¬ 
tion represents some social cost. On the 
other hand, local industries had become 
uneconomic and attempts to replace them 
have not proved very successful. It was 
thought that employment in forestry might 
fill the place of a declining number of 
opportunities in agriculture. But work on 
the forests is now let to contractors who 
draw only their casual labour from local 
sources; over the ten years up to 1961, 
7,000 people lost their jobs in agriculture 
in mid-Wales, but forestry took up only 
about 400 of them. 

The Merioneth County Council has made 
vigorous attempts to attract industry to the 
are, with some success. Over the past 
ten years about twenty enterprises have been 
set up and survived. By far the biggest of 
these is the Central. Electricity Board’s 
Nuclear Power Station at Trawsfynydd. 
This employs 400 permanent staff, of whom 
280 are drawn from the surrounding area. 
At the peak period of its construction there 
was also work on the site for as many as 
2,800 people; now the installation is nearing 
completion there are only about 800 men 


working on it, many of whom arc migrant 
Irish labourers. The other enterprises have 
been on a much smaller scale, employing 
from 2 to 80 people each in light industry 
or manufacturing, and tending to provide 
work for women rather than men. 

Obviously the setting up of the nuclear 
power station is a not-to-be-repeated 
performance, and one of the few sizeable 
projects which is particularly suited to 
Merioneth—the CEGB’s policy is to site 
nuclear installations a long way away from 
highly populated areas for safety reasons, ', 
and Trawsfynydd has good rock foundations 
to build on and a ready made lake for cool¬ 
ing purposes. Other large projects are nor 
likely to be attracted to the area and the 
County Council, aided by the Mid-Wales 
Industrial Development Association, can 
only go ahead in its plans to attract small 
enterprises. Merioneth does provide the 
amenities of a congenial setting and a variety 
cf raw materials—lead, manganese, slate, 
granite, coal from Wrexham and steel from 
Queensferry. There is not much skilled 
labour to be mopped up on account of the 
migration—between 12 and 20 per cent ofj 
school leavers migrate and it is estimated that 
between 20 and 30 per cent of the remain¬ 
ing local young people go before they arc; 
25 years old ; but what labour there is | 
has the traditionally high Welsh educa-; 
tional standards. Transport is more of a* 
problem. Roads are slow and winding 
although serviceable; probably the worst| 
feature is that there is no north-south route. 
A North Wales Trunk Road has been 
mooted for fourteen years but no govern¬ 
ment has got round to doing anything about 
it. This is something which would serve 
tourism, industry and the ordinary traveller 
and should be at any rate seriously recon¬ 
sidered. Uneconomic railway lines have 
recently been closed and certain bus services 
have also been cut. 

Tourism is Merioneth’s other hope. Bur | 
it is strictly seasonal; in July and August 
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the hotels are booked full and the sites along 
the short are packed with caravans, many 
cf the tourists coining by coach from the 
big north-western towns of England; for 
the rest of the year there is very little. 
Since the charm of Merioneth lies in its 
desolation, a recommendation to increase 
greatly the tourist trade might bring 
economic benefits but not aesthetic or social 
ones. 

The solution for Merioneth is to increase 
the concentration of what population there 
is into larger units—as suggested by the 
Report on Depopulation in mid-Wales pub¬ 
lished last year. These units can then 
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economically support both social amenities 
and a certain amount oflight industry. But 
the population will probably continue to fall 
before it reaches such a level; and it is small 
harm. The temptation to scatter the land* 
with cottage-scale factories, or to try to 
convert this area into a hive of industrial 
activity simply because it has a declining 
population, is one to be resisted. Even the 
welsh cultural nationalists, bemoaning the 
decline cf the people in west Wales, will 
equally bemoan the introduction cf too 
much industry which would transform 
Merioneth’s way of life. Better, perhaps, 
to stay lonely ana poor—and beautiful. 
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Englahd. The problems here ate in many 
ways the opposite, but every bit as urgent, 
as those of the other regions. And national 
solutions are impossible without some 
means of dealing with the most rapidly 
growing corner of the nation. 

... and for the Towns 

At last something is being done about 
systematically filling in the gaping voids of 
ignorance about urban development. Mr 
Crossman has appointed a panel of experts, 
mainly academic, to tell him what we need 
to find out about building and rebuilding 
towns, and how the universities could help 
with specific research projects. Under Lord 
Llewelyn Davies, architect and professor, 
the group includes such tough-minded 
theoreticians as Mr Christopher Foster, 
the transport economist, and Dr Peter Hall, 
as well as Mr Crossman’s eminence grise 
in the housing field, Professor David 
Donnison. At the same time, the Ministry 
itself, in the past deplorably short of com¬ 
petent researchers, is setting up its own 
professional and administrative organisation 
for urban development, led part-time by 
Mr Hugh Wilson, who won respect with 
his work on Cumbernauld new town. As 
long as the research projects get given the 
money, and the ministry can get the men, 
these two new creations could be quite 
meaningful. But which Minister will make 
the decisions for fitting the towns for the 
regions ? 


In Wessex Woad 

T he Local Government Commission 
moves in to a well-prepared tattle 
ground when it begins its review of 
southern England in May, as announced 
this week. In particular it will be forced 
to take sides for or against the county of 
Dorset in its fray with an overmighty sub¬ 
ject, the town of Poole. With only some 
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Wise Men for the Regions 


L ike messengers of the gods Mr George 
Brown’s regional councils are to have 
“hot lines” to Whitehall, but will not 
themselves heave the thunderbolts. Execu¬ 
tive power it notably lacking from their 
attributes; information, however, should be 
their strong point. Last week the member¬ 
ship was announced of five of these councils 
—for the West Midlands, the North West, 
the North, for Wales and for Scotland. 
Those for the East Midlands, Yorkshire and 
Humberside, and the South West are still 
awaited. Each council has about twenty- 
five unpaid members (chairmen get £750) 
who represent between them a fair cross 
section of local government, business and 
academic know-how. Their size certainly 
suggests they will be better suited to dis¬ 
cussion than decision ; one also wonders 
how often these busy men will find the time 
lo discharge their voluntary duty. 

They will, however, be advised by 
Permanent boards of central and local 
government civir servants. The chairmen 
of four of the English regional boards (one 
being Yorkshire and Humberside which 
still awaits its council), have been also 
announced. The board chairmen will all be 


transferred from their various ministries to 
the Department of Economic Affairs as 
under-secretaries, and in their regional 
headquarters will preside over representa¬ 
tives of other ministries—mainly. Board of 
Trade and Housing—who have been or are 
being based there. The mixing of local and 
central government officers on the boards 
is a good thing in itself and should certainly 
provide the opportunity for greater en¬ 
lightenment about many aspects of regional 
development which arc at present both 
obscure and fragmentary. 

The fuss about the appointment of 
Labour’s Councillor Dan Smith of New¬ 
castle as chairman cf the northern 
council was unnecessary; the councils 
would be quite meaningless if con¬ 
troversial faces were carefully excluded. 
It h more doubtful whether his region 
should really slice right across the 
map to include Cumberland and West¬ 
morland whose future potential really lies 
with the coastal northwest. But then few 
existing county boundaries provide really 
satisfactory regions; this is something the 
government will have to face when it 
decides what to do about the southeast of 
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320,00c inhabitants, the county would lose 
responsibility for nearly a third *>f its popu¬ 
lation if Poole gained the county'borough 
status it wants ; it would lose even more of 
its rateable income, since Poole is its only 
industrial centre of any significance. By 
most industrial standards this is not high— 
Poole has only 15 firms employing over 
250 people, but this is probably more than 
the whole of the rest of Dorset can claim. 

Poole’s ambitions are justified not $0 
much by its present size and prosperity as 
the fact that it belongs to the growing in¬ 
dustrial south coast rather than to the more 
static westward-looking agricultural country 
which forms most of the rest of Dorset. 
Physically, it is one with the resort of 
Bournemouth, across the border in Hamp¬ 
shire. With its big land-locked harbour it 
is in enormous demand as a yachting centre. 
Everything points to the more intensive use 
of its facilities. 

Without Poole, Dorset could not survive 
as it is ; realising this it has now launched 
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a more active line of defence by campaign¬ 
ing for a statutory new town of bo,000 on 
the northern edge of the county in the 
Shaftesbury-Gillingham area twenty miles 
from both Salisbury and Yeovil. With the 
help of an industrial consultant’s report on 
the county, Dorset claims such a town could 
easily become viable and attractive to in¬ 
dustry provided communications were im¬ 
proved. It suggests driving a new main 
road across the southern counties, to branch 
off the London-Bristol motorway. Besides 
the new town, Dorset would like to expand 
the populations of the small towns of Bland- 
ford, Bridport and Weymouth to 30,000 
each—Blandford, in particular, has suffered, 
from the reduction of its garrison popula¬ 
tion in recent years. 


A ll this is quite sensible, as long as it is 
not regarded solely as a means of pro¬ 
longing the life of an administrative county 
which perhaps ought to disappear anyhow. 
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By historical accident and literary associa¬ 
tion Dorset happens to be one of the most 
regionally minded of the English counties, 
since it has never forgotten it was once part 
of the ancient British kingdom of Wessex 
which at one time took up most of the space 
between Bristol, Oxford and Brighton. At 
this moment, when there is some confusion 
as to whether Dorset belongs to the east 
or the west—the south east planning study 
said one thing, Mr Brown’s regional plan¬ 
ning says the other—it ought to abandon 
its Janus-like attitude and proclaim very 
loudly the indisputable fact that it is south. 
“ Back to Wessex ” is a romantically popular 
cry, renewed in The Times correspondence 
columns this week by the Member of Parlia¬ 
ment for west Dorset, Mr Wingfield Di^by. 
But if repeated with conviction it might 
even rally Wiltshire and Hampshire (includ¬ 
ing Southampton and Portsmouth) around 
the very practical idea that for regional 
planning purposes southern England needs 
a middle as well as an east and a west. 


Figuring out housing 

The working out of an intelligent policy for housing must depend on 
fuller information about how housing is occupied and paid for now. 
A vast amount of information on this subject was contained in the 
report , published last week , of the Allen Committee on the impact 
of rates on households (hmso 10j. &/.). The Allen report was 
considered on page 912 of The Economist last week. Some further 
useful figures from the report are presented here. 


LIVING: OLD OR MODERN? 

England & Wales 

Scotland 


Percentage of 

t915-39 

Owner-occupiers 
Council tenants 

O' 

' 0 

16.0 

10.6 

0 ' 

, 0 

5 3 

21 1 

Ago and tenure of 

households 

Other tenants 

4 8 

2.5 

England Scotland 

Total 

31 .4 

28.9 

dwellings 

and Wales 

Pre-1915 

Owner-occupiers 

19 5 15 6 

1949-63 

Owner-occupieis 

8.8 

2 4 

Council tenants 

12 1.9 

Council tenants 

16 1 

32 3 

Other tenants 

22.1 13.1 

Other tenants 

0.9 

0 8 

Total 

A2 8 35.6 

Total 

25.8 

35 5 


PROPERTY-OWNING DEMOCRACY? 
Out of every 100 households in 1961 in>- 
Ennland & Wales i Scotland 



* In furnished accommodation, agricultural tied 


cottages etc 


The chart shwes the distribution of house ■ 
holds according to the 1961 census. 


HOUSING 

COSTS OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH RETIRED 

HEADS 

-1963 

Weekly 

Under £6 

£•-€10 

£10-£20 

£20 or 

more 

household 

England 


England 


England 


England 


income 

and Wales 

Scotland 

and Wales 

Scotland 

and Wales 

Scotland 

and Wales 

Scotland 

% of retired 









households 









in each 









income group 

35 

38 

26 

22 

24 

25 

15 

15 • 





shillings 

a week 




Household-gross 90.9 

86.1 

155.5 

157.6 

293.1 

283.6 

682.7 

607.2 

-lesstax 90.5 

65.5 

152.0 

154.4 

268.7 

259.6 

562.5 

532.6 




as percentages of disposable income 



Housing costs 

27.0 

18.7 

21 .4 

14.6 

14.8 

11.2 

10.1 

5.6 

of which rates 

8,2 

10.2 

6.7 

7.8 

4.4 

5.6 

3.0 

2.9 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
—1963 



Housing costs 

Rate 


as percentage 

payments 


of household 

per 


income 4 ' 

household 


% 

£ 

London 

28.1 

27.4 

South 

20.6 

34.7 

Midlands 

17.8 

25.1 

North 

13.6 

21.3 

Wales 

13.1 

23.2 

Scotland 

8.4 

34.4 


*Median values' thara ara, there fora, in each region as 
mahy households with costs or rate payments above the 
level shown as there ere those below it. 


[’he tables are based on a special survey of 
^75 households taken in 1963 at the 
truest of the Allen Committee, augmented 


in the top table by information from nearly 
7,000 households obtained through the 
regular official family expenditure survey. 


Excluded from these surveys, and from our 
tables, are the 10 per cent of households liv¬ 
ing in furnished and special accommodation 
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up your heels at the World's Fair this year 
i carnival of madcap fun I There are ani- 
vn bicycles, clowns, circus parades— 
trains that hum through the air. You see 
I oat revues, island hula dancers, Gay 
!■ s beauty pageants (and if you're there 
-■ ness—stimulating new products from 
' ‘ the world) 1 Take it all in—then roam 
1 l tan, the heart of New York City. Here 
nwich Village and its coffee houses, 
i Center for the Performing Arts, Fifth 
■* with its fashionable stores. Here en- 
ment never stops. You can go to movies 
morning, to matinees In the afternoon, 
ening is filled with concerts by famed 
tras, theater, ballet and glittering all- 


night life. And any time—restaurants every¬ 
where provide specialities from exotic corners 
of the earth I Adventure on your own or with 
unique TWA Manhattan Holidays—ask about 
them when you make your reservations. Plan 
your triptnow on the only airline serving Eu¬ 
rope, Africa, Asia and 70 cities in the U.S.A. 
See wide-screen movies, a TWA exclusive, 
in Royal Ambassador First Class or enjoy them 
for just a dollar in Economy. Call your Travel 
Agent and specify TWA.Trans World Airlines 1 



©mat tha dawn with carrtaea ridna In Cantral Park 







View down Managua’s Aven/da Central—fust five minutes from a new Bank of America branch. 


Man-on-the-spot... in Managua. He’s-just opened a Bank 
of America branch in Nicaragua. From coffee to cotton, from cocoa 
to chemicals —he knows the Central American market first-hand. 
And a telephone call to BANK OF AMERICA can put his special 
knowledge to work for you. When you need complete banking service 
anywhere in the world, contact Bank of America— first in banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION — San Francisco, Los Angeles /BANK OF AMERICA UNTER NATIONAL)—New York: Amsterdam • Bangkok 
Beirut • Bombay • Buenos Aires • Caracas • Chirago • Copenhagen • Ouesseldorf • Frankfurt / Main ■ Guam • Guatemala City • Hong Kong • Karachi • Kobe • Kuala Lumpur 
Lagos • London • Madrid • Managua • Manila • Mexico City • Milan • New York City • Okinawa • Osaka • Panama City • Paris • Rio da Janeiro • Rotterdam • Sydney 
Singapore • Tokyo • Washington, 0. C. • Yokohama' • Zurich; BANCA 0‘AMERICA E D'lTALIA: over 80 offices throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 
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The Ad-man Cometh 


The Making of the Prime Minister 

By Anthony Howard and Richard West. 

Cape. 239 pages. 25s. 

Despite the criticisms it has aroused and 
its shortfall below Mr White’s classic about 
the narrow Kennedy triumph in America, 
this account of British politics in 1963-64 is 
a brilliantly readable piece of journalism. 
Some will be annoyed by its style and occa¬ 
sional unfairness, but many more will be 
regaled. The story begins with the election 
for Labour’s leadership in February, 1963. 

“ It’s a choice,” says Bob Mellish, “ between 
the bear and the fox—and in politics there 
isn’t one. You have to choose the fox,” But 
the probability is still that Labour would 
have chosen the Brown bear, if a series of 
accidents and miscalculations by a small 
group of mainly anti-Wilson intellectuals 
had not persuaded Jim Callaghan to split the 
first ballot with his own forlorn candidacy. 

Eight months later, an even more fluky 
set of coincidences landed the Conservatives 
with Sir Alec. The partially inaccurate 
Howard-West account puts less emphasis 
ihan some others on Mr Macmillan’s influ¬ 
ence in rigging the contest, but it makes con¬ 
siderable play with the other big cause of 
Conservative embarrassment: namely, that 

Home had given an assurance to all his 
Cabinet colleagues which most of them were 
10 remember vividly and resentfully through¬ 
out the twelve months of his premiership. 

“ I wish to make it clear,” he had told his 
frl low-members in the Cabinet room at the 
pre-conference meeting on Tuesday October 
Sth “ that in no circumstances am I a can¬ 
didate.” 

It was partly because of this that he won a 
victory “ with scarcely a shot being fired 
against him for the simple reason that no¬ 
where until the very last moment was he 
definitely visible in any of his opponents’ 
sights.” 

“ If Home’s views were antique,” opine 
the authors, “ they were usually decent.” • 
Some high Tories will regard as indecent the 
ribbing that they then give to Sir Alec’s 
malapropisms during his first appallingly- 
delivered speeches on the road show up and 
down the country. At Swansea, peering 
over his half-moon spectacles, he told the 
audience that the number of students at the 
local university had “ risen from 800 to 
300 and so on through a ceaseless stream 
of “ verbless, senseless sentences.” But 
these lapses before tiny audiences of the 
faithful did not matter, because by now the 


campaign on both sides had passed into pro¬ 
fessional hands. The authors’ next chapter 
is called “ The Ad-man Cometh.” 

Harold Wilson never shared Hugh Gait- 
skell’s traditional horror of advertising tech¬ 
niques in politics, and Labour’s small and 
largely unknown band of voluntary helpers 
from the world of advertising (Miss Ros 
Allen, David Kingsley, Brian Murphy and 
the better-known Mark Abrams) can justly 
claim to have swayed the course of history. 
Their key achievement was to help to turn 
Labour’s publicity campaign (and with it, 
Labour thinking?) towards the new style 
tk target voter ” in the marginal constituen¬ 
cies, towards the image of efficiency rather 
than sentimentality. The dear old folk of 
1959 disappeared off Labour’s posters, and 
were replaced by slogans of movement and 
advance (but perhaps it was fortunate that 
an amateur was at hand to point out that 
their first suggested slogan, “ Labour’s on 
the Go,” would have implied in northwest 
England that Li Bk «r had diarrhoea). Other 
amateurs were less fortunate ; in addition to 
the ghastly old-fashioned official machine of 
Transport House, the Ted Willises and 
others whom Wilson built up around him¬ 
self never approached the brilliant intellec¬ 
tual team which President Kennedy accumu¬ 
lated in America. The Labour manifesto 
on the basis of which we are supposed now 
to be governed) was a spatchcock affair, 
largely written by a junior official, aided by 
the Daily Mirrors Hugh Cudlipp, and in¬ 
efficiently edited by two committees of poli¬ 
ticians on a single evening in a tearing hurry. 

On the Tory side of the hill, a much 
smoother machine glided into action, 
headed by the ablest old pro of all. The 
secret of Conservative strategy in 1964, 
report the authors, was that “Poole told 
Blakenham what to do, who passed it on to 
Home who made a botch of it.” The degree 
to which professionalism has taken over is 
shown by the brilliant use which the Tories 
made of the poor material with which the 
leadership election had saddled them. 
Listen to Mr Howard and Mr West: 

The back room strategists of Central Office 
were quick to see that Home made little 
appeal to the rising, ambitious lower-middle 
classes. But they took comfort from his aris¬ 
tocratic appeal to women and even to the 
more old-fashioned working class voters. They 
therefore set out to woo both these sections 
. . . TV broadcasts, like the soap opera, were 
framed to appeal to the great mass of the 
nation that left school at fifteen. 

Against Lord Poole’s soap operas, some 


Tory intellectuals half-revolted ; Sir Edward 
Boyle was convinced that the men at Central 
Office were ‘^getting too big for their 
boots.” But intellectuals like Boyle—and, 
like Harold Wilson and like most of us 
on the press (not excluding, in matters like 
their overstatement of the issue of land 
prices, Mr Howard and Mr West)—are not 
really expert advisers on electoral strategy 
any more ; we do not hold a candle in 
electoral cunning to men like Lord Poole 
and the new young pros of Labour’s 
largely unknown advertising group. Nor, 
incidentally, do old-style MPs and local 
party agents. 

This may not be a happy picture of 
democratic British politics today: extreme 
and chancy amateurism in picking party 
leaders, and a burgeoning central pro¬ 
fessionalism in image presentation. But it 
is worth remembering that the main effect 
of the two principal political PR campaigns 
have been to switch their parties’ thinking 
towards an image of general economic 
growth and away from profitless 
obsessions with particular pressure groups. 
And certainly it is best that what is happen¬ 
ing should be understood, especially by 
those who do not much like it. 


Stereotyped Germans 

Britain Looks to Germany : British 
Opinion and Policy towards Germane since 
1945 

By D. C. Watt. 

Oswald Wolff . 164 pages. 25s. 

Mr Watt has written a very useful and work¬ 
manlike study of British attitudes and 
actions Germany, and has packed 

it with facts. He has had the advantage 
of working on German documents in the 
Foreign Office and is now senior lecturer in 
international history at the London School 
of Economics. His theme—that stereotypes 
are an impediment to thought—is not one 
with which to quarrel. But all stereotypes 
are not wrong all the time, any more than 
social surveys and other generalisations; 
the point is that policy should be based on 
the right one at the right moment. The 
“ Nazi stereotype ” certainly does not apply 
to present-day western Germany, where, 
as Mr Watt points out, a revolution has 
taken place since the collapse. He has 
eschewed descriptions of German actions, 
or he could have strengthened his ca$e 
against current misrepresentations.,< "the 
west Germans not only have a democratic 
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system, with the rule of law jnd a free 
press; they also like it. As Ion?* as they 
stay prosperous, they will go on liking it. 
But (one may object) if a reunited Germany 
of 76 millions, with a frontier grievance, 
faced a slump, the old stereotype might fit 
again. 

Mr Watt does not pass judgment on 
British occupation policy but gives a factual 
account of its course. On the whole, it was 
enlightened. It quickly veered from the 
Morgenthau plan to a sensible effort to 
prevent Germany from being a financial 
burden on Britain. Mr Watt outlines the 
idealistic attempts made to institute the 
British system of parties, local government 
and the civil service, attempts undertaken 
in spite of a basic belief in the undemocratic 
character of Germans. The failure of the 
British attempt to create a non-political civil 
service was not too distressing ; as the author 
points out, the German Social-Democrats 
found the old civil servants had been much 
too non-political in the face of Nazism. 
There were good and bad points in the 
British effort to build up parties and trade 
unions from the bottom by way of elections 
at every level. For one thing, it swept out 
the communist-dominated “ Antifa com¬ 
mittees” (not mentioned by Mr Watt), 
which had been set up to take over locally 
at the collapse. Mr Watt might also have 
pointed out that the British almost failed to 
grasp the importance of what was happen¬ 
ing in 1945-46, when the east German com¬ 
munists, with Russian help, tricked the 
Social Democrats into the Socialist Unity 
Party. It was only at the last moment that 
the Berlin SPD was saved (by Dr Schu¬ 
macher) from the communist kiss of death. 

On economic measures, Mr Watt might 
well have been more explicit. Decartelisa¬ 
tion (a misnomer for the attempt to break 
up the Ruhr vertical trusts) was a failure, 
except insofar as it suited the German in¬ 
dustrialists themselves. On the currency 
reform of 1948, which transformed the 
economic picture overnight, the record 
should mention that, while money in circu¬ 
lation was drastically cut and materials were 
supplied by Marshall aid, even this would 
not have been enough if die German banks 
had not lavishly granted credits to would-be 
producers, with little or no security. And 
the miracle was completed, against the 
British, by Dr Erhard’s bold move in 
abolishing rationing at the same time as the 
new, scarce, D-mark was introduced. Lastly, 
if Mr Watt’s book is to be read in Germany, 
it would have been nice to see a word on 
the genuine efforts which the British made 
to boost Germany’s first postwar exports. 

The shifts in British policy during inter¬ 
national negotiations on Germany ate well 
summarised by Mr Watt. It is odd that 
fears of a new 41 Rapallo ” agreement 
between Germany and Russia should have 
been so live in the early days. Circum¬ 
stances were, after all, very different from 
£o$c of 1922. It is only in recent years— 
after Mt Khrushchev toasted Krupp’s at 
the Leipzig Fair and started openly arguing 
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for a new Rapallo policy—that the idea has 
taken shape, in a harmless way. On the 
crucial subject of Germany’s partition, Mr 
Watt keeps the record straight by pointing 
out that it was French opposition to any 
form of centralised German administration, 
as well as Soviet actions, which nullified the 
Potsdam Agreement. It was just as well; a 
unified Germany at that time would have 
meant Russians in the Ruhr. 

A new and better period of Anglo-Ger¬ 
man relations is Mr Watt’s closing hope. 
Many years were poisoned by Dr 
Adenauer’s suspicions that London (and 
afterwards Washington) were toying with 
agreement with Moscow at German ex¬ 
pense ; and that the British tried to block 
the European Economic Community. One 
might comment at this point that the British 
never properly appreciated that Dr 
Adenauer had a single urgent aim—union 
with France—which could only be achieved 
while Germany was still divided and under 
the American shield. Now, as Mr Watt 
notes, Dr Erhard and Dr Schrocder are 
Britain’s best friends in the European 
Economic Community—but for how long? 
Mr Watt closed his pages last August. One 
must now wonder whether those Germans 
are altogether wrong who fear that the 
Labour Government is hell-bcm on Euro¬ 
pean military disengagement. 


The Longer Perspective 

Soldier from the Wars Returning 
By Charles Carrington. 

Hutchinson. 287 pages. 30s. 

Speaking on the BBC’s television series on 
the Great War, Professor Carrington, 
anonymously, confessed that by the end of 
1917 the trenches, the battle zone of the 
Western Front, had become for him the 
real world. Much earlier, under a nom 
de guerre , he had written a book “A 
Subaltern’s War.” While not sparing 
the miseries and horrors this was somewhat 
at odds with the memoirs of protest and dis¬ 
illusionment that dominated the literature 
of the Great War in the 1930s and, to some 
extent, continue to dominate it. 

To use two phrases of the late Humphrey 
Hare, Professor Carrington saw the 44 mili¬ 
tary necessity ” of the war and surrendered 
himself to the 44 compulsive machine” of 
the army. In doing so, he was a good 
soldier, who saw where his duty lay and 
who, emotionally, gained from the sense of 
solidarity and companionship with others. 
This feeling pervades his latest book, 
written in a longer perspective. As a result, 
a remarkably clear picture emerges of what 
the war was like ; it refers to military 
punishments and executions, for example, 
as well as the brothels. Professor Carring¬ 
ton’s claim that this is an 44 authentic 
record ” is well founded ; the book demon¬ 
strates vividly how the war struck him at 
the time. But, equally, it gives him a 
chance to make broader comments about 
the conduct of the war. Not everyone will 
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agree with these comments. They may be 
too conservative for some tastes. But their 
sincerity is manifest. Here, for example, 
the case for Haig is made sympathetically 
and intelligently. 

Above all, the book stands as a record of 
a man who, though aware of the blunders 
and sensitive to the pain and suffering, 
endured and emerged unrebellious, his 
personality deepened by experience. It is 
worth noting, however, that though this 
memoir mentions ^ Graves, Sassoon and 
Blunden, it contains not a single word 
about that great poet of the Great War, 
Wilfred Owen. Oversight, one wonders, or 
antipathy ? 

Sociological History 

The Vendee 

By Charles Tilly. 

Edward Arnold. 384 pages. 60s. 

In this book, Mr Tilly tries to explain the 
outbreak of counter-revolution in north¬ 
western France in 1793: the Vendee rising. 
His method is to isolate what distinguished 
the country of counter-revolution from 
areas that remained loyal to the Revolution, 
by comparing two adjacent parts of Anjou, 
both south of the Loire. One is the 
Mauges, the other what Mr Tilly calls 
Val-Saumurois, the country south and west 
of Saumur together with the valley of the 
Loire ; the boundary between the two is 
the river Layon. The Mauges was bocage 
country with a high proportion of land 
owned by nobles, generally absentees, 
farmed by tenants on a subsistence basis, 
with cattle as the main produce for 
market; Val-Saumurois grew wheat and 
produced wine and other market crops with 
peasant ownership and specialised cultiva¬ 
tion. In Val-Saumurois, towns were long- 
established administrative centres and 
markets; in the Mauges, towns were 
markets only for cattle and for the cloth 
produced by a growing number of weavers. 
In the former, there were many villages; 
in the latter peasant settlement was dis¬ 
persed. 44 Feudal ” dues paid by the 
peasantry were unimportant in the Mauges. 
In Val-Saumurois the higher clergy and 
monkish institutions bad more property and 
more influence than in the Mauges, where 
the cure was usually the only religious 
authority. There can, therefore, be seen 
some ways in which the revolutionary 
, measures of the first years—the attack on 
feudal dues and on the power and incomes 
of the richer clergy—were likely to appeal 
to one area rather than the other. Equally, 
the linked political and social rise of the 
bourgeoisie was more acceptable in the rela¬ 
tively commercial society of Val-Saumurois 
where the bourgeoisie had many attach¬ 
ments of common interest to the peasantry, 
while in the Mauges the bourgeoisie were 
managers of noble estates or were in sharp 
opposition to the interests of the weavers, 
who faced depression and unemployment in 
these years. 
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Result of Competitioxi No. 3 


Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are the 
most boring oil company in Britain 

(Which is why we’re invited to help build so many tunnels— 
and why you were invited to write verse) 


r 

Y 

C OMPETrrORS WERE asked to write a 
characteristic piece of McConagall 
doggerel celebrating the opening of a real 
or imaginary Scottish tunnel. 

REPORT 
by Allan M. Laing 

Although tunnels were the subject of this 
competition, and Scotland was conse¬ 
quently bored as full of holes as a Gruyere 
cheese, reading the entries did not prove at 
all boring. They were, in fact, \erv lively, 
and entrants obviously found their task 
exhilarating. One, indeed, congratulated the 
promoters for ihe.r courage in making 
them all w ork for their prizes. Nevertheless, 
it proved congenial work and helped to pro¬ 
mote, in Arnold Benncu's phrase, ‘’the 
great cause of cheering us all up." What 
distinguished the winners from most of the 
others was their command, not only of 
doggerel, but of McConagall doggerel—a 
species ,\ui genvriw Judging, as ever, was 
difficult. However, by refreshing ourselves 
from time to time from the limpid fount of 
pure McGonagall, we managed to isolate 
the eleven winners. An almost invisible bar¬ 
rier of imperfections alone separated thcifl 
from a dozen or so of the others. The y 
names of successful competitors follow. X 









First Prize (Ten guineas) 

David Muir, 7 Amcsbury Avenue, 
Streatham Hill, London, S.W.2. 

(fact or fiction—happily we belong to a later 
and less tragic age of boring.) 

The great Spey tunnel tragedy 


Magnificent tunnel under the shimmering Spey! 

Alas! 1 am sorry to say 

That on this your opening day 

21 lives, 4 horses and a dog have been washed away. 

Because the brick roofing could not the river support. 

Near by Kingussie our summer holiday resort. 


Oh! it was a most terrible and beautiful sight. 

As the engulfed passengers did madly shriek and fight 
In the underground torrents of the shimmering Spey, 

Which w ill be remembered lor many a long day. 

And Mr. Ian Cameron did widely grimace and grin 
As the roof collapsed and the waters poured in. 

And Mrs. McKay her beloved dog did clasp 
Until they had both suffered their last watery gasp. 

And the poor horses did neigh and whinny like souls possessed, 

And one elegant young lady in grey satin dressed 
Did most indignantly bewail and cry 

That she had not come into the tunnel for to be drowned and die. 

And that she wished to return above ground, 

But alas! her corpse could not be revived when it was found. 

And the local people who had come for to cheer 
Gazed on these mortified remains w ith many a sad tear. 

Who in the magnificent tunnel under the shimmering Spey were caught. 
Near by Kingussie our summer holiday resort. 




RUNNERS-UP 

(Four fulneas each) 

Denis Jolman, 2 Dovecote Road, Roade, 
Northants. C. M. Rigg, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. E. Holder, J3 Purley Avenue, 
London, N.W.2. Ian Craig, 14 Byron 
Gardens, Sutton, Surrey. (Miss) J. M. A. 
Hummel, 3 Elm Road, Redhill, Surrey. 
Martin Fagg, 5 Arley Court, Selborne 


Road West, Worcester. J. A. Lindon, 106 
New Haw Road, Addlestone, nr. Weybridge, 
Surrey J. Brian Blacklock, Caldbeck, Gallovv- 
bank Road, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. A. M. 
Robertson, 118 Send Road, Send, Woking, 
Surrey. Seven Oxford Undergraduates, per 
S. F. Hampson, University College* Oxford. 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD. 
MARKET PETROLEUM PRODUCTS OF 
BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K. 
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Mr Tilly goes on to give an account of 
the impact of revolutionary legislation on 
southern Anjou. This is the most enjoyable 
section of his book, for it is almost free of 
the tedious didacticism of some of the rest 
of it. Mr Tilly has a mission: he sets out 
not merely to help the reader to “ know 
something more about why a great armed 
rebellion burst out in western France in 
1793? w hat it had to do with social organisa¬ 
tion and social change in that region ’* but 
also to show ** how a sociological perspective 
helps in understanding the turbulent events 
of history." This proposition can be sup¬ 
ported by writing a history book that is 
concerned with social organisation and 
social change, in the manner of a large 
number of historians who have worked on 
this period or this region, led by, for 
instance, Alexis de Tocqueville, Andr6 
Siegfried. Marc Bloch and Georges 
Lefebvre. Mr Tilly has done this well, 
but it is not enough for him. He feels that 
the results of the generalised meditations 
of sociologists must be dragged in. But 
they do not seem to have provided Mr 
Tilly, whatever he claims for them, with 
any questions to ask of his sources which 
he is not intelligent and well read enough 
to have evolved for himself. 

Fortunately, as the book proceeds, there 
is less of heavy, secondhand generality and 
more from the departmental archives of 
Maine-et-Loire. Indeed, Mr Tilly has 
evidently begun to wonder if historical 
study should not be prescribed for socio¬ 
logists rather than sociology for historians. 

WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental Edition) 1964 65 

4th Edition: 

46,000 companies listed 

Belgium and Western Germany 

Luxemburg Austria 

f ranee Denmark 

Holland Norn ay 

Italy Snedcu 

tSnif/crland I .S. \\. Europe level. I'.K.) 
Subsidiaries and associates listed to show 
parents. Parents listed to show subsidiaries and 
associates. 

Available complete £8 10s. post tree L.k. or in 
the following sections: 

\ol I I'rancc 

Vo I. 2 W. Germain I .S./Western 

Austria Luch Europe 

Scandinavia volume available 

No! 'I Belgium £4 only 

Holland posl with 

Ital) tree complete 

Switzerland edition 

“Die konlmrntule -Nusyubc isl lur die wcsl- 
eiMOpaischo uml die amcrikanischc Industrie 
erne u irk I idle bundgrubc." 

— I i tilth hn tei AHgeinchic 
,l D‘une utilisation piutiiiuc cel oovrage dtesse 
un catalogue des souetes meres de lours filialcs 
ou do ieurs assouces . . . “ —Lt Monde 

Available tliroiigh bouksellei 1 oi fiom the 
publishers 

O. W. ROSKILL &CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street. London, S.W.I. 

NIso available: Who Owns Whom (LUK. Edition) 

1964 £8 post free. 4 Supplements to U.K. Edition 
(June, Sept.. Dec,, lhK Mar., 1965) £ 1 the set 
post free. 


Brushes with an Artist 

Life With Picasso 

By Fran^oise Gilot and Carlton Lake. 
Nelson. 349 pages, illustrated. 35s. 

No model of Picasso can hide in obscurity 
and the olive-shaped outline of the head of 
Fran^oise Gilot is known, lithographically, 
to millions. Moreover Picasso, now in his 
eighty-fourth year, has long been a legend. 
So it can be argued that these revelations 
are not indiscreet although there are bound 
to be many people embarrassed at sharing 
so closely his private life while he is still 
alive. But this is not the first “ intimate 
portrait ’’ of Picasso: nor will it be the last. 
It should be judged as to whether it is 
enjoyable and whether it throws new light 
on Picasso as a painter. 

The answer on the first score is yes ; on 
the second no. Hie disappointment is the 
more in that Fran^oise Gilot herself is a 
painter of considerable talent, with intelli¬ 
gent and authoritative views. Of course, 

* there is a lot about art: it is inseparable 
from Picasso. But the organic interplay be¬ 
tween his life and work has been recorded 
elsewhere, notably in Mr Roland Penrose's 
biography published in 1958. Only here and 
there does this book provide additional in¬ 
sight into Picasso's development as a painter. 

But perhaps this is altogether too serious 
an approach. After all, Francoise Gilot 
knew Picasso only when, most critics would 
hazard, his most valuable work had been 
done. She first met him in 1943—when she 
was twenty-one and he three times her age 
—and in the decade in which she knew him, 
particularly in the seven years in which she 
lived with him, his creative power spilled 
over into such diversions as pottery, book 
illustration and graphic art. Although there 
is no dcubt that he had great spells cf hap¬ 
piness with the author and their two chil¬ 
dren, the restlessness of the man fills the 
book. 

If memory has served well, some of the 
conversations recorded are a fascinating in¬ 
sight into Picasso's many moods, sarcasms, 
philosophy and conceits. Some of the anec¬ 
dotes, such as a meeting with Gertrude 
Stein, are vastly entertaining. There arc 
interesting accounts of how Picasso treated 
his dealers in these times and of his con¬ 
tacts with other artists, including Matisse, 
Braque and Giacometti. Interestingly, the 
author believed that of all the artists who 
came to the Paris studio in her time, Gia¬ 
cometti was the one with whom Picasso 
felt most inclined to describe his own aims, 
and they would, in fact, discuss in great 
detail whatever sculpture Picasso might be 
working on at the moment. Of Giacometti, 
Picasso is related to have said “ He’s con¬ 
cerned with a certain illusion cf space that 
is far from my own approach, but it*s some¬ 
thing no one ever thought of before in just 
that way. It's really a new spirit in sculp¬ 
ture." 

In this kind of way, the book is lively and 
absorbing. But, unfortunately, emotion has 
been allowed far too much play, provoking 
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the criticism “ cashing in opjpieasso." 
There is just tdo much about qtiarrel9, catti¬ 
ness between the various womenfolk and 
the final bitterness in which this particular 
liaison ended. 

The Desire to Please 

Dr Charles Burney : A Literary Biography 
By Roger Lonsdale. 

Oxford University Press . 543 pages, 50s. 

“ My heart," gushed Mrs Thrale, “ runs 
forward a mile to meet my dear Dr Burney." 
During his long life from 1726 to 1814, no 
man ever made so many friends. He was 
the only man of whom Dr Johnson ever 
begged pardon. As he once said cf him: 
“ I love Burney. ... I much question if 
there is in the world such another man for 
mind, intelligence and manners." 

Hitherto, his charm has made him known 
merely as the only man in Johnson's circle 
to be a professional musician. His affability 
has suggested pliability, and his personality 
has been overshadowed by his daughter, 
Fanny. In this admirably composed 
biography, Mr Lonsdale has shown for the 
first time how this came about, thereby 
restoring the Doctor's individuality. Fanny 
is a writer of whom one soon tires. She 
was spoiled with too much praise, so that 
her early vivacity deteriorates into the pom¬ 
pous verbosity of Mme D’Arblay, as she 
became on her marriage to a dim French 
general. What Mr Lonsdale proves is the 
unwitting patricide she committed when she 
rewrote and destroyed the originals of her 
father’s memoirs. Had these survived, we 
should have had another classic from that 
great age of memoir writers, because Burney 
knew everyone from the King to poor Kit 
Smart, from lascivious Dr Arne, to whom 
lie was first apprenticed, to old Haydn, 
whose reputation he made in London. 

After Dr Percy Scholes published his two 
large volumes on “The Great Doctor 
Burney ” in 1948 there seemed nothing to 
add. Soon afterwards, however, he told the 
present reviewer that he had heard of much 
new material in the New York Public 
Library, about which they seemed to be 
unreasonably secretive. Mr Lonsdale has 
been able to use this, together with much 
else, for there seems to be no end to the 
literary remains of that talented family. The 
result is a remarkably readable as well as 
scholarly book, a model biography. 

The theme which holds together this 
# crowd of anecdotes and personalities is the 
way Burney transformed the status ot the 
musician from being a rich man’s servant 
to his equal in polite society. His first 
patron was .challenged to find a man “ who 
had mind and cultivation, as well as finger 
and ear.” By combining intense energy 
and hard work with Unique charm, Burney 
proved that such a man could exist, and 
that a man could be a good writer and a 
pleasant conversationalist as well as a good 
musician. As Johnson said of Garrick 
in similar circumstance, “he made his 
profession respectable." 
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Where would your business expansion 

prosper most? 



Independent m&MM 


HAS ALREADY FINANCED ITS INDUSTRIAL DRIVE FOR THE NEXT 10 YEARS 
The first 5-year plan has achieved: £2,500,000 export orders for 1964 

starting from nothing in April 1959 and utilising about 45% of the forecast labour force 


39 new industries in operation 


18 more authorised and now coming into production 


As the above iigures show, today Malta is building up a thriving 
industrial life based on low production cost and encouraged bv the 
following Government aids: 

■ Ten years tax holiday 

■ Non-repay able Capital Grants 

■ Factories fit nominal rents 

■ Customs freedom for exports 

■ Subsidised apprenticeship scheme 

Already 6 of the new Industries have authorised expansion pro¬ 
grammes. An even larger industrial expansion will take place under 
the Second Five Year Plan. Such progress, already convincing, is 
but the beginning of further rapid development which will more 
than satisfy the needs of your business future. Strategically placed 
at the hub of the Mediterranean trade routes, Malta is only 4J 
hours by air from London. 

FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
GO-AHEAD INDUSTRIAL MALTA 



From Malta Aids t o Industries Board, Room 9, Malta High Commission, 24, Haymarfat, London, SW1. Tel: TRAfalgar 4017 
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When Woodall-Duckham entered the sphere of Chemical Engineering, they 
brought with them 60 years of international contracting experience. To this 
has been added the specialist skills of other Members of the Group. Today, 
Fertiliser Plants form one branch of the Group’s activities, including 
comprehensive installations for the production of:— 

Ammonia Lime Ammonium Nitrate Phosphoric Acid 

Ammonium Sulphate Urea Ammonium Phosphate 

Nitric Acid Single and Triple Compouryl Granular Fertilisers 

Ammonium Nitrate Superphosphate and Insecticides and Herbicides 

or complete Plants engineered to Clients’ own process designs. 

THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Integrating the specialist Mils of „ _ _, _ T , T . .. , 

Woodall-Duckham Construction Company I.td . W. J. Jenkins & Company Ltd Nordac Limited 
W. J. Fraser & Company Ltd., Ames Crosta Mills & Company Ltd*. The Stourbridge Kefractones 
Company Ltd., United Fireclay Products Ltd., and the Holding Company Woodall-Duckham Lumtod. 
Woodall-Duckham House. The Boulevard, Crawley, Sussed. 

Telephone: Crawley 28755, Telegrams: Retortical Crawley, Telex: 87317 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


In almost all the world’s bourses itwesiors are showing reluctance 
to push share prices much above current levels , In London and 
Wall Street selling has dried up for the moment and the immediate 
prospect is of little change. Japanese share prices 
touched a new low this week: but a modest recovery 
may be getting under way 

Sterling strengthened on Tuesday’s news of a £23 million rise in 
Britain’s reserves last month, the first increase since May. But question 
marks remain over the outlook for Britain’s exports and also the 
help to be expected from the overseas sterling countries. Their London 
balances during October-December fell sharply to below 
their end-1963 level. 

Swiss voters have finally given the federal authorities economic 
poltcy instruments with some teeth - but only the bare minimum. 


EUROPEAN MOTORS: PAUSE BEFORE TAKE-OFF 


Car registrations in Common Mar¬ 
ket countries this year will be up 
hy 4*7 per cent, production by 5 
per cent. These are official EEC 
forecasts, unlikely to cheer manu¬ 
facturers in France and rtaly, 
whose plant is working at less than 
So per cent of capacity—below 70 
per cent in some cases, especially 
Renault and Lancia. Utilisation 
rates will not rise significantly until 
later in the year. 

The outlook in Britain this year is 
even cloudier. The industry' is 
more optimistic than most com¬ 
mentators but even the optimists 
think that v registrations will be 
down, maybe by as much as 10 per 
cent. As expected, the January 
figures show a small increase on 
last year : but the present boom is 
expected to die slowly over the 
spring and summer. With exports 
the reverse will happen: early 
figures slightly below last year (as 
the important Italian market only 
collapsed in March, 1964), then 
improvement later. At best this 
year’s production same as last 
year. • 

Long-term prospects in the Six and 
in Britain are still extremely bright. 
All surveys forecast vastly in¬ 
creased motorisation by 1970, 
more by 1980. In the supposedly 
saturated Lfaitcd States market the 
number of cars-per-i,ooo-pcop)e is 
still creeping up (see table rlike¬ 
wise in Sweden, nearer home in 
every way. It is significant that in 
Stockholm only one person in 
seven has a car : in Sweden's rural 


areas one in three. And EEC and 
Britain have a considerable way to 
go before reaching the Swedish 
level. 

Several factors are making the 
years 1964-66 the unhappiest since 
the war for EEC car makers. 

British manufacturers have had 
their doses of troubles, notably 
after Suez and after Mr Sclwyn 
Lloyd’s recession. But Europeans 
have had it easy up to now. The 


charts show the rocketing rises in 
production, outstripping exports or 
registrations. Now the strain is 
beginning to show in three ways : 
age structure of motor car popu¬ 
lation : increased imports not 
counterbalanced by rises in ex¬ 
ports : economic difficulties in 
individual countries. 

The British like to think of them¬ 
selves as old-car lovers. They will 
be surprised (see table 2j that 


PASSENGER CARS 


Production 

^ GERMANY 



.■ _ LmJ -L. 

1966 ’67 58 

Table 1 

-j i , 
61 

i j i 

’63 66 

-zoo 

Cars per 1,000 Population: 

1959 1962 1963 

United States 

335 

353 

364 

Australia 

177 

200 

215 

Sweden 

146 

183 

205 

France 

711 

149 

163 

Britain 

98 

126 

142 

Germany 

65 

108 

123 

Italy 

33 

60 

77 


1966 57 

Table 2 


*63 64 


Age Structure of Cars: 

Percentage of United 

models States Sweden Britain 
under 2 yrs old 13 12 23 

2-3 years old 78 27 21 

4-7 years old 36 38 28 

8 years and over 33 23 28 

Figuies for Britain and Sweden relate 
.t> surreys token in September, 1963, 
and January, 1963, respectively. Cowi- 
parabiliiy impaired by different bases; 
for United States (“ model year ,, —> 
October to September) and Europe 
dates of registration.) 
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America has proportionately more 
old cars than Britain and many 
more than Sweden. Concentration 
on new cars is undoubtedly even 
greater in the rest of Europe. 
Europeans, especially Italians, will 
not look at shabby old cars, pre¬ 
ferring smaller new ones. Ameri¬ 
cans, less childish in their attitudes 
to cars, are prepared to buy old 
ones if cheap and reliable. 

The problem of marketing second¬ 
hand cars has been accentuated by 
the output boom of the late 1950s, 
which has resulted in a bunching of 
cars in certain—not very saleable 
—age-groups. The overall ten¬ 
dency, therefore, is a pause in con¬ 
sumption of new cars until the 
mass of now-middlc-agcd ones is 
nearer scrappagc point. Turnround 
should come in 1966-67, when 
1958-59 cars are wearing out. 
After that, there will be real 
impetus as more and more cars are 
scrapped, A similar cycle occurred 
in America: 1955 was height of 
the postwar boom for cars, then 
there was a pause until eight years 
later in 1963, a bigger boom, show¬ 
ing no sign of tailing off. In 
Europe, the scrappage rate is 
derisory: only 3] per cent of the 
total car population in Britain last 
year and under 5 per cent in Ger¬ 
many, against 7 per cent in the 
United States. 

The export-import balance is the 
key to both production and poli¬ 
tical problems. If the surplus of 
motor exports over imports rises 
steadily, no worries. For a country 
like Germany, with endemic 
balance-of-paymcnts surpluses, a 
halt in the rise at nearly £400 mil¬ 
lion of net exports gives no cause 
for alarm. But the French and 
Italians have seen a surge of 
imports in the last three years. 
This has already happened in cars: 
an even more serious potential 
crisis would happen.# EEC duties 
on commercial vehicles were 
halved to 11 per cent through Gatt 
Kennedy-Round negotiations. 

In Europe the outlook varies 
widely, country by country, manu¬ 
facturer by manufacturer. 

Germany 

Production growth has slowed 
down to under 10 per cent a year 
in passenger cars. But trend is to 
higher-capacity models. Volks¬ 
wagen still the largest manufac¬ 
turer; with 1.4 million vehicles pro¬ 
duced against 688,000 for Opel 
(General Motors), 333,000 for 
Ford, 222,000 for Daimler Benz 
(the latter relatively bigger in turn¬ 
over, since it deals entirely in large 
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tualiy static. .The great? 1963 attygc 
1 in impoits : wisjnof repeated ex¬ 
ports only id jter cent" down in 
number. But French manufacturers 
face two unhappy problems: 
general economic worries and a 
temporary saturation of car 
demand. Expansion of home 
demand was so quick and thorough 
a few years ago that the indigestion 
in the market due to excess of 
middle-aged cars is far worse than 
in any other European country. 
This factor combines with a high 
price of petrol (around 7s. a gal¬ 
lon), inadequate expenditure on 
roads (even by low European stan¬ 
dards) and Paris traffic to ensure 
reduction in demand. General 
situation is worsened by the fact 
that French motorists are now 
using cars for less than three- 
quarters of the annual mileage of 
German ones; so cars wear out 
less fast. Demand in France this 
year is bound to be well down, 
exports unlikely to be up, imports 
likely to increase as a proportion 
of home sales. 


cars and lorries). Auto-Union’s 
production went down by 16,000 
to 78,000: this company was u a i v 
formerly wholly owned by Daimler * 

Benz : but there was no surprise 

when a 50 per cent interest was The Italian industry has had a 
taken by Volkswagen last year. traumatic two years. In 1963 came 
This year there is still hope of a surge in imported cars which 

growth in home demand at the brought them over 20 per cent of 

same rate as last year. But as Ger- total registrations. Then last year's 

many’s labour situation is so tight, credit squeeze, from March, re¬ 
expansion by General Motors and duced imports far faster than total 

Ford is tending to take place out- demand. But exports grew rapidly, 

side Germany, particularly in Bel- So far did the increase in exports, 

gium. Other worries arc : the and the reduction in imports, go 

slackness of demand in other EEC that Fiat’s production, at 943,000 

countries : the British import sur- was only 13,000 down on 1963. 

charge (this minor and only for And Alfa-Romco sold more both 

Volkswagen as neither Opel nor at home and abroad than in 1963. 

Ford of Germany compete Now that Italy’s restrictions are 

with their fellow-subsidiaries in off,, imports will start to climb 

Britain): British competition in again, in what is still a weak mar- 

important Efta markets: above ket. While many Italians wish to 

all the situation in the United get away from a basic vehicle— 

States. VW exported 325,000 almost inevitably a Fiat—they are 

vehicles there last year: over 20 acutely fashion-conscious, They 

per cent of production. Sales will are not now going to take up where 

rise this year, helped by introduc- they left off early last year : they 

tion of VW1500 in the summer, will want new cars, which could 

But Americans cannot go on buy- huig Volkswagen and Opel but 

ing bcttles at this rate for ever (or help English Ford and British 

can they?) Motor Corporation (with its 

Innocenti-made versions of the 
BMC 1100). Overall demand 
could rise by about the EEC aver- 
age, with the bulk of the benefit 
France going to imports. But Italian cars 

have a reputation abroad for styl- 
1964 was a very unhappy year for ing, flair and speed. So, as with 

Renault, with production of its pri- the British industry, . increased 

vate cars down from 590,000 to Italian car exports, will largely 

450,000. Other manufacturers vir- make up for domestic worries. 
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Letyeunetfgsl 

Get carried away to the Americas or Far 
East Or Africa, Middle East Holy Land. 
Or other destinations. Alitalia Winged 
Arrow Holidays are all-inclusive holidays. 
You book exclusively through your 
TRAVEL AGENT. Then you go exclusively 
-with Alitalia. Stay awhile-in style, with 
all arrangements laid on. Look at these 
tempting samples for instance. 

16 days in the U.S A -f 155.5 Od. 17 days 
In Jspan-£674.0.0d. Tours to Africa- 
15 days in Egypt from £137.6.0d. or 17 
days in East Africa for £314.0 Od. 10 
days in the Holy Land for £128.2.0d. 
Get sentl Post off the coupon below for 
the Winged Arrow Holidays brochure. 


A map o f the world 
is also a picture of Alitalia's operating area. 
Atita)ia calls at eighty two cities in forty-seven 
countries That's Internationalism. Alitalia Is the 
airline of today. Born only 16 years ago. now the 
sixth largest hi the world, with an International 
network created for one reason. To servo you. 

YewtreveUgsntluwwsANtolia. J 
So If you’re flying, go and set him. . 

OrcsHattfaeAHtaHapffices 


lands*. BimkaAon. * 
adMawflESsorDiMii 


Ta:JUKaRaMrihas, 

2S1, Ragant Straet, Laadaa WJ. 

Please send mi your brochure * Winged Arrow HolWiys 1 

Address 
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^ mi-swift 


CATALOGUE 


. V 


y 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF: 

^Fire-What it means te you! 
k-Facts about Nu-Swift. 

Principles of Design and 
Construction of portable 
I Fire Extinguishers, 
k Which Fire Extinguishers k Why* 
Extinguishers for Class A Risks. . 
Extinguishers for Class B Risks M 

> Extinguishers for Class C Risks ■ 

> Approvals and Acceptances, jf 
^Technical Information Sheets j 
5 available 

S|Fire Fighting during 500.000 years. 
Mu Swift Inspection and 
Maintenance Scheme. 
^Compliance with the Factories Act. 


Reoontfy published, after 2 years of preparation, 
the Srd Revised Edition of the Nu-Swift 128-pnge 
Catalogue has base deeeribed by one Chief Fire 
Officer in the above flattering terms. 


Another CFO writes: “In my younger days I wenld have 
pounced upon a publication snob as year new catalogue 
and made of it a treasured vade-mecum.” 

The east per copy of the catalogue, which Is generously 
illustrated In throe colours, Is 8/-. Te Industrialists and 
respuasibls Executives, however, it is available free, ea 
«ppUeptio*te tjbo Ra-Co^ft Fire prqto<|tle*4>ensaltant: 

' < >r. Alan Say. A.MJ.Fire E* F.Eg.I., MJ.I.S., 
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This 
is the 



Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vaBt population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(incorporated bi Royal Charier. 185$' 

HEAD OITICL: BISllOPSC.YTE. LONDON, L.G .2 

1 1 esl End, London branch: s itegeni -SV^v/. London. S’. IT. 7 • Offices in /he Knifed Kingdom 
a/so at Manchester and Liver(mf , in Germane at Hombvt* and vt the L nitrd State: at A'eiv I 01 L and San iioncLco 


The Eastern Bank Limited head office. a & 3 crosby square, loxdon. e.c. ; 

Associated Banks: The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Tran' • Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India' 
The Commercial Bank S.A.L, (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California, 
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Bravo, le Stop-Go! 

At a time that many backroom observers, if not yet many 
responsible officials, are worried about the potential deflationary 
consequences of France’s gold offensive on the world economy, 
the imminent danger of recession is now in France itself 


A t the aid of 1964 the economists of the French ministry 
„ of finance advised their minister, M. Giscard d’Estaing, 
that the economy had reached the stage where it was coasting 
along between stagnation and recession. Within'the next few 
months there was-a danger that business confidence Would 
suddenly begin to deteriorate rapidly. The government, the 
experts said, must stand ready to act at the first sign that 
this was going to happen, or it might find itself watching a 
cumulative process of retraction that could only end in slump. 
This did not mean, however, that the government should start 
a general reflation just as soon as the noise of businessmen’s 
injured cries reached a certain number of decibels. For the 
moment it should stand firm and beep its powder dry. 

TWo months on, the advice is the same but the critics are 
becoming more vociferous and the public more Uneasy. It 
takes nerve to continue an unpopular course Until the right 
rime comes to change it The question is, are General de 
Gaulle’s netves too good ? He may know more about 
economics than his enemies say, or he may know less, but 
one thing is certain: he has set his mind on plucking the evil 
of inflation out of the hearts of the French people. Even his 
admirers admit some danger that the grand old helmsman is 
so keefi on keeping his ship’s nose up to the wind that he 
will run her on the rocks. Doubtless, he will then stand 
magnificently on the quarterdeck directing the salvage opera¬ 
tions, but. ... It is unusual to fear that a political leader 
will persist too long in an unpopular course in an election 
year, but there it is. If M. Giscard d’Estaing and his advisers 
are standing firm, it is at least partly because, behind them, 
the General is adamant. 

The finance minister launched his stabilisation plan in far¬ 
away autumn, 1963, and it is still in full force: strict price 
control, tightened bank and consumer credit, an over-balanced 
budget, reduction of selected tariffs. The package was com¬ 
prehensive, but it was intended to take effect progressively 
without an undue shock. That it did so is clear from the 
chart. Production continued to rise, though at a slower pace, 
tor the first two quarter's of 1964, levelled off in the third 
quartet;, and dropped,back slightly in the fourth. The rate,of 
private, investment, which had been worryingly weak for 
several years*.slackened further. The rise in prices moderated 
gratifyingly. But the rise in hourly wage r^es, after an initial 
slackening, accelerated to 6.2 per cent compound. This was 


unpalatable. If firms were still handing out wage increases 
with such gay abandon after 18 months of stabilisation, the 
Minister of Finance (and the General) asked, could it be said 
that they had been cured of u inflation psychology ” ? And 
did the rise in wage rates not disprove the widespread lament 
in industry that frozen prices and tight credit together had 
squeezed it dry of funds, and left it incapable of investing? 
Industry, it seemed, had still to learn its lesson. 

M. Giscard d’Estaing, who has staked his political reputation 
on success of his stabilisation plan, takes the view that a general 
relaxation of credit now to stimulate the economy would be 
disastrous. He believes that if on the other hand the govern¬ 
ment holds firm now,; it has a good chance of stimulating the 
structural reforms in the French economy which it believes 
vital. The economists at the Commissariat au Plan agree. What 
the minister and the Plan would like to see is a maintenance 
of the general restrictions for the rest of this year while certain 
reforms are pushed through. Measures of a long-term kind 
to stimulate investment and industrial concentration will 
probably be announced in May, and these, they believe, ought 
with luck to be enough to maintain business morale above the 
critical point. They recognise that the present stagnation 
must result in a low rate of growth of national product this 
year—perhaps between 2 and 3 per cent, compared with the 
4.3 per cent forecast last autumn, the 5.2 per cent achieved in 
1964, and 1963’s 4.8 per cent. But these optimists think 


HOW TIGHT IS A SQUEEZE ? 
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the economy should be on arising curve by the end of the 
year, and that 1966 will see a return to vigorous growth. 
These ideas seem ominous in the office of Prime Minister 
Pompidou, preparing for municipal and presidential elections. 

None of the forecasters sees evidence to suggest that there 
will be a dramatic drop in demand in the next few months. 
But wide sections of industry are now feeling the pinch— 
not only textiles and cars, but also mechanical engineering. 
That the textile industry is in a serious crisis is recognised 
by everyone. But M. Giscard d’Estaing’s view now is that 
of the surgeon rather than the physician. If the weakest have 
to go to the wall, tant pis . He and his advisers are hoping, 
in short, that stop-go, so discredited in Britain, is capable 
of working wonders on the body of the French economy, 
especially now that its market is so largely opened to the 
competition of its common market partners. Where the 
inefficient British businessman can turn his coat collar up and 
wait for the cold wind to pass, they believe the French patron 
must now take a more radical decision: get more efficient, 
get into a bigger unit by merger—or get out. 

There are several reasons why the deflaters are not too 
worried about the present atmosphere of pre-recession. One 
is that there is virtually no unemployment, though many firms 
have gone on short time. If firms are still hoarding labour 
while demand falls, docs this not show continued confidence 
of some sort ? And while short time remains fairly limited, 
wages go on rising and prices stay fairly stable, total purchas¬ 
ing power must at least be maintained at its present level. 
Not aU industries are feeling the draught: basic industries 
like steel and chemicals are still happy about their prospects, 
and the bigger firms are on the whole less worried about the 
outlook than the small fry. Exports, after weakening in the 
first half of 1964, are going ahead strongly again. For 1964 
as a whole the current account was almost in balance. And 
the much abused capital inflow added another $800 million 
to the swollen reserves. 

Another idea, more subtle and psychologically more 
dangerous, is that production has not really declined since 
mid-1964, but just gone back to its “normal” level—the 
point on its growth path that it would have reached by now 
had the inflow of Algerian repatriates in 1962 and 1963 not 
caused an exceptional boom, and made stabilisation necessary. 
A more relevant theory is that the weakening of private 
demand last year was due not so much to the credit squeeze 
as to a sudden increase in households' desire to save. This 
shows up in the figures for savings bank deposits in 1964— 
a quite sudden upward shift in the rate of saving that was 
maintained almost to the end of the year. It looks as if this 
is connected with a sudden increase in the number of house¬ 
holds saving up to buy or build a house of their own. The 
idea is supported by the shift in demand in 1964—the rate 
of growth of demand for foodstuffs was fully maintained, 
while the advance for other goods, and particularly consumer 
durables, slackened. This was accompanied by a strong 
increase in the number of requests for authorisation to build 
private dwellings—a trend that continued into January, 1965, 
and is one of the bright signs in the present picture of the 
economy. 

On the other hand, there is no denying the slackening of 
business investment, and the decline in businessmen’s expecta¬ 
tions as reflected in the regular monthly samplings of opinion. 
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It is hard to doubt, too, that thefc is a Very real shortage of 
liquid funds. The proportion of investment financed out m 
firms’ own resources has dropped from about 70 per cent in 
1960 to 63 per cent at the end of 1964. The bourse is still 
extraordinarily weak—the share index is 31 per cent below 
its 1961 peak—and this increases dependence on the banks 
further. 

W hat the minister of finance would like to do now is to 
sit tight until he can get a real tax reform through 
parliament in April or May that would be expected to give life 
back to the Stock Exchange by directing saving into industry. 
It is intended to adjust taxation on profits and dividends so 
that companies will be more inclined to pay sizeable dividends 
to their shareholders, and shareholders will have reason to 
regard shares as a long-term investment for income. In the 
past, because inflation was thought of as part of the daily scene, 
people bought shares for capital appreciation and did not 
worry about the low yields they got. Now, since they are 
being at least half persuaded that inflation is at an end, only 
good yields can bring them back to the market. If more private 
savings found their way into the Stock Exchange, it is believed, 
capital investment would be less dependent on the present 
complicated shuffling of funds between savings banks and 
credit institutions, which are largely an undisguised way to 
use short-term funds for long-term financing. Keynesians 
lose no sleep over this. But it has long been regarded as 
inherendy unstable, by none other than M. Jacques Rueff: 
and here too his ideas percolate through. 

If this tax reform is as successful as its supporters hope 
in encouraging business and the investor, its effects can hardly 
be quick. The ministry of finance is therefore thinking of 
allowing some relaxation of credit—again, towards April or 
May—to the state-controlled industries, so that they in turn 
could step up their orders from the depressed engineering 
sector. This way of doing things is attraedve to the ministry, 
because the nationalised industries’ buying strength allows 
them to impose conditions on their suppliers—in particular, 
the condition that they should merge where the ministry 
considers this suitable. This recendy resulted in a marked 
rationalisation of the electrical engineering industry. Beyond 
this, the government is prepared to allow relaxation of price 
controls in certain sectors in a novel way: on the condition 
that the industries in the sector undertake, individually and 
collectively, that if they raise some of their prices they will 
lower others so as to leave the general level unaffected. 
If they follow the contract loyally for a year, they are assured 
that the controls will be lifted completely from them. Indus¬ 
trialists have shown little liking for the system yet, but the 
government has just scored an important success by signing 
the first such contract with industries making household 
appliances. 

It is all very logical and laudable. The danger remains that 
a real recession will get under way in the meantime, and once 
the process has begun it is not always easy to arrest. Price 
stability, which came near to being achieved last year, is a 
new experience for post-war France. So is prolonged stagna¬ 
tion. The general’s first major intervention in the economy, 
when he tried to break the coalminers’ strike early in 1963, 
was a resounding blunder. His latest venture will require nice 
judgment to bring it off. 
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Will Mergers Pass Scrutiny ? 

Labour decides to stand mergers still while it considers 
whether they contravene the public interest. Inconvenient ? 
Yes; but better than unscrambling afterwards 


I F Ac Government suspects that a newly-announced business 
merger might be contrary to the .public interest, then 
getting the deal postponed until it makes up its governmental 
mind would be less messy than letting the merger go through, 
and then maybe asking for it to be unscrambled afterwards. 
That proposition has always sounded fairly obvious to many 
people ; but not to Mr Edward Heath, who opted for die other., 
alternative, “unscrambling afterwards perhaps,” when he 
published a white paper last spring on this and other issues of 
monopoly investigation.* Or perhaps it was his civil servants 
who persuaded Mr Heath last year that technically it would 
be too difficult and unnerving to ask two groups to delay a 
takeover while the Monopolies Commission decided whether 
to bless or damn it. If so, they have failed to convince Mr 
Douglas Jay a year later. The Labour government’s Monopo¬ 
lies atid Mergers Bill, published this week, would give White¬ 
hall “ standstill ” powers to delay any takeover that the 
Monopolies Commission had been asked to vet quickly—and, 
incidentally, all sizeable newspaper takeovers. 

If the Government is going to scrutinise mergers at all— 
and remember, it would mean judging what might happen 
in a hypothetical business situation, not what has happened to 
date—this looks a better way to do it. Technically, “ cease 
and desist ” injunctions appear to work in the United States, 
never mind whether they are used arbitrarily (and sometimes 
unreasonably) or not. Obviously, the less delay the better. 
The commission is to be required to report within six months, 
or in special cases nine months. Effectively, it would have to 
get a quick impression of the competitive structures of the 
industries concerned, and form a view of how the proposed 
merger might affect existing trends within them. Writing'a 
shorter time-limit into the statute might exceptionally produce 
real difficulties, if for example the companies involved wanted 
to argue their side or sides of the matter at length. But in 
practice one would hope that the commission should be able 
to produce “ negative clearances ” (to use the European 
common market term) within a matter of weeks. 

Speed, which is all-important where possible, might be 
easier if the criteria for these hypothetical judgments were 
black and white; but Labour like Conservative in Britain 
sticks to an empirical neutrality. Monopoly in this country 
is not bad per se, nor even against the public interest “ unless 
... ”, as restrictive trade practices are; so mergers can hardly 
be either. Indeed, without quite such welcoming words for 
mergers as Mr Heath’s, this government makes 

no suggestion that growth by mergers is necessarily contrary 
to the public interest, or that there may not be many sectors a 
industry where mergers are positively beneficial. 

The kinds of mergers that it would like looked at by the 
Monopolies Commission are 

important vertical and diversifying mergers, and mergers involv- 


*" Monopolies, Mergers and Restrictive Practices." March, 1964. 


ing the acquisition of important British undertakings by foreign 
interests. 

That last phrase sounds a shade gaullist; it has a ring you 
sometimes hear echoed elsewhere inside this administration. 
But there is no use pretending that any other British govern¬ 
ment, also, would not take a special interest in foreign bids 
for certain British enterprises, say BMC or ICI. And 

the Monopolies Commission procedure permits the Government 
where they see fit to inform themselves of developments that 
may have a significant impact on the national economy, and to 
act effectively where necessary to safeguard the public interest. 

This may widen the undefined criteria that the commission 
would be expected to apply beyond those of monopoly investi¬ 
gation as it has developed in Britain to date. 

I N looking into monopoly, up to now, the commission has 
first had to decide whether a monopoly situation exists— 
i.e. whether one company or connected group of companies 
controls a third or more of the market in question—and, if sd, 
has then decided whether the consequences of this are or are 
nor contrary to the public interest. The new bill does not 
limit itself to “ monopolistic mergers ”; it puts iff a second 
“ test for investigation ’’—whether the assets of the fifm taken 
over exceed £5 million in value (which is low enough to cover 
most mergers that get reported). This valuation is a matter 
of simple fact—to be used, presumably, by the Board of Trade 
in deciding whether to refer any given merger proposal for 
investigation by the commission. And having received the 
coumtission’s report on what the consequences might • seerp 
likely to ‘:be foe % public interest, the Board would decide 
whether to prohibit the deal or not. Indeed it looks very much 
from phrases in the bill the House of Commons resolve “ that 
the government is specifically writing in powers to act against 
the commission's recommendations ”; and one might ques¬ 
tion whether that is in the public interest either. 

The bill apparently gives these powers; also power to 
order dissolution of mergers or monopolies (subject to 
the prior approval of Parliament). The Board would also be 
given powers to require the publication of price lists and td 
regulate prices following upon recommendations by the 
commission. All these powers, including the prohibition of 
mergers not completed, would equally have been taken under 
Mr Heath’s white paper proposals last year. He did not then 
specify any assets valuation test to decide whether any merger 
should be investigated: but a Conservative party committee 
under Lord Poole the year before had suggested “ notifica¬ 
tion ” to a Registrar of all deals involving combined net assets 
of million or more, and the party’s Bow Group had 
suggested that notifying all mergers down to an assets value 
of £1 million would allow 1 “the administration to be kept 
within reasonable control.” Notification would not formally 
be.required tinder the Labour Government’s bill; the Board 
of Trade is expected to hear about nearly all the takeovers 
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that are likely to mauer before they actually go through. 
Ordinarily it would have to decide to refer any merger to 
the commission within six months of the announcement; it 
would be able to treat a series of transactions between the 
same two parties over any two-year period as one merger. 

All these extra powers will be given to the Board of Trade: 
the Heath idea of a Registrar of Monopolies, to do all the 
investigation of facts and leave the Monopolies Commission 
simply to pronounce judgments has quite disappeared. The 
Government agrees that certain advantages might be claimed 
for this separation of functions ; but not enough, it feels, to 
justify a much longer and more complicated bill. There are 
indeed other signs in this bill of wanting to keep the legislation 
simple, without too many details to argue over. As compared 
with the last government's white paper, amendments affecting 
the Restrictive Practices Court or Registrar have been left 
right out; businessmen's “ information agreements " on prices 
thus get an unexpected lease of life. Services, as well as the 
supply of goods, are to be brought within the scope of the 
Monopolies Commission (as the white paper proposed too). 
The commission itself is to be enlarged and also to be more 
widely empowered to produce “ general reports," on particular 
kinds of monopolistic or restrictive business practice that may 
cut across industries or trades. 

When the commission is asked to investigate proposed 
newspaper mergers, it may be specially strengthened by 
people with special qualifications in the field. All take¬ 
overs of daily or Sunday newspapers by buyers who 
already have newspaper interests would require the consent 
of the Board of Trade provided that the owners control, or 
would gain control of by the merger, newspapers with an 
aggregate circulation of 3,000,000 copies. Consent would 
have to be given unconditionally if otherwise the paper would 
cease publication; if the newspaper is operating at a loss and 
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the matter is one of urgency, the Board could consent on its 
own; this recognises the facts of newspaper life.? Otherwise, 
all such mergers would have to be referred to the commission. 
And for this purpose, the commission is told to have regard 
(amongst other things) to .the need for accurate presentation of 
news and free expression of opinion. 

Newspapers, exceptionally, do thus rate some criteria of public 
interest. And it was mainly the formation of Mr Cecil King’s 
International Publishing Company that sparked off British 
concern with the scrutiny of mergers, simply because engross¬ 
ment of the press does specially, and properly, bother people. 

This is fair enough: so is this unexciting bill. It probably 
goes about as far as most people would wish on mergers: 
only practice will show whether it makes much difference. 
Two comments seem in order, one of detail, one general. 
First, the bill would add considerably to the powers of the 
Board of Trade to change, undesirable monopoly situations 
that may be uncovered by the commission ; and it still leaves 
all discretion about the choice of business situations to investi¬ 
gate to the Board. But it would in no way oblige the Board 
to act; and it has been lack of action by the Board, not lack 
of powers, that has made many of the recommendations of 
the commission so ineffective during the last dozen years. 

Secondly, the commission, when it comes to guess at the 
implications of particular proposed mergers for the British 
economy, will have to guess too at their implications beyond 
this economy. Britain must be assumed to be moving towards 
a larger European whole, in which case the market against 
which big merged groups will have to be measured will be a 
lot larger than this island. If we are not, then concentrations 
of business finance, management and expertise that look big 
against the British market may well be essential to export 
against the big league in which our economy will be the 
smallest competitor. 


BUSINESSDBRITAIN 


COMPUTERS 

Mr Cousin 9 s Mouse 


T he Ministry erf Technology’s first foray 
into industrial development is not im¬ 
pressive. However they got the idea, a good 
many people had expected that when Mr 
Cousins decided to tackle the computer 
industry, he would do so cm a multi-million 
pound scale. What in fact has emerged ? 
A total of £10 million worth of university 
computers during the next five years, and 
£5 million worth of development contracts 
for International Computers and Tabulators 
which has already sold 152 (in value £20 
million) of the new computers announced 
only last autumn. (Where was Elliotts, or 
English Electric, or the unrepentant Fer¬ 
ranti company when the begging bowl was 
circulating ?) This is chicken-feed to this 


or any other industry compared with the 
Treasury’s earlier promise that government 
departments would buy 42 computers for 
installation by 1970. It does not even sug¬ 
gest any very real understanding of what is 
wrong with the computer industry—or its 
customers. 

This industry does not need research as 
much as it needs, custom. Manufacturers 
have fairly complained in the past that the 
government market, where they would 
normally expect to cut their teeth, has not 
been the help it might because of the Trea¬ 
sury proviso that government departments 
must confine their buying to proven equip¬ 
ment (and the unreliability of some British 
computers, suggests that in terms of actually 


getting work done, the Treasury was right). 
Bur how, the industry complains, can new 
and improved computers be developed if 
one’s most important customer refuses to 
buy them ? Mr Cousins is setting up a 
computer centre, presumably to help 
government users choose right in the future, 
but what his ministry should be doing is 
^stepping in to support some computer in¬ 
stallations that are frankly experimental; 
if they work, everyone will be delighted, but 
if they break down every other shift, it will 
not be considered as a disaster. Computer 
users, after all, need to learn their job too; 
some of the more peevish academic 
criticisms of British computers reflect the 
ignorance of the users rather than the in¬ 
competence of the designers. 

W here really serious thought needs to 
be given is into ways of making the 
industry commercially viable, the Ministry 
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jf Technology happens, in case it has for¬ 
gotten, to be responsible for all aspects of 
[he computer industry and not just its 
design. If we want a native computer 
industry, and since it is at the heart of the 
jurrent industrial revolution, it is reason¬ 
able to assume we do, then it is the 
efficiency of the companies that needs 
iponsoring, even more than their designs, 
[low many separate companies will the 
British market support ? It now has four 
native companies, with ICT, a still only 
partially digested product of four mergers, 
holding 40 per cent of the total British 
narket. Can ICT, since this is where the 
ministry seems to be placing its bets, 
survive without international links of the 
rind that have brought the American 
General Electric Company into France and 
Germany ? GE did not feel able to stand 
.ip to competition from International 
Business Machines (80 per cent of the 
tvorld market) without these links. If GE 
rannot, what chance is there for ICT—or 
,vhat chance is there in Europe for ICT 
,vhcn the several American companies have 
llrcady bought their way into the domestic 
narket of one native European manufac- 
urer after another, Bull, Olivetti, Siemens, 
ind who’s next ? Only on Thursday, 
General Electric announced new computers 
iascd^ on combined French, Italian and 
American ideas, to be made in Milan for 
.ale by GE across the world, including the 
US. Mr Cousins has to take moves of this 
and into account; why* after all, did it 
lave to be an American company that 
cseued Olivetti and Bull ? 



uch specialised American producers as 
Control Data Corporation which, with sub- 
ime assurance, has swept the scientific 
omputcr market from every other manu- 
acturer across Europe and America, and to 
aunch a joint attack on world markets based 
in a pooling of their separate skills. Some 
ensible commerdal-cum-scientific planning 
vas what one hoped from the Ministry of 
Technology. What seems to be emerging 
s a small-scale, carbon copy of that dis- 
:reditcd Lady Bountiful, the Ministry of 
Aviation. 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

First rise since May— and almost 
certainly a real one this time. 

CAR PRODUCTION 
Still buoyant despite strikes. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
STERLING 

Light and Shade 

N ews that Britain’s reserves last month 
rose for the first time since May gave 
a brief fillip to the pound this week. But 
it was a strictly limited comfott. After 
gaining ,6 cent over the two days through 
Wednesday, the spot rate fell back to 
$2.79* against the dollar on Thursday when 
dealings for the weekend began. Not very 
much can be read into the official figures 
of changes in the reserves these days—and 
the £23 million gain posted up for February 
is no exception. However, two things do 
seem reasonably clear. First, it is unlikely 
thar a much larger “ true ” gain was offset 
by any substantial repayments of Britain’s 
$3,000 million of spedal central bank credits 
which have now been renewed until the end 
of May. Second, virtually the whole of the 
reserve increase last month must have been 
chalked up in opening week or so; in the 
unsettled days that followed, the authorities 
may very well have lost funds to the market. 
Sterling has displayed little more than tech¬ 
nical strength over recent weeks, as opera¬ 
tors buy spot sterling to cover their posi¬ 
tions but maintain a hedge by borrowing 
sterling or selling forward ; and at best 
transactions in the market have been neutral 
for the reserves. 

Funds will not really begin to move back 
into London until there are dear indications 
of a very substantial improvement in 
Britain's underlying balance of payments 
position. The National Institute of Econo¬ 
mic and Social Research was not the first 
to point out that well over half of Britain’s 
nominal reserves of £844 million are now 
mortgaged for repayment either to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund or foreign central 
banks. Nor the first to give warning that 
on present policies Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments on current and long-term capital 
account seems unlikely to move back into 
balance over the next 18 months. Its actual 
projection of a deficit running at an annual 
rate of either side of £225 million this year 
and £350 million during the first half of 
1965 could well be wide of the mark: just 
a year ago the Institute projected a basic 
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deficit of less than £200 million for 1964, 
one quarter the actual deficit. But the 
point remains, repeatedly stressed in these 
columns before, that Britain is no longer 
achieving balance in its external accounts 
over the business cycle as a whole: and 
it may now be in deficit even in the 
easier years. Moreover, this time round 
not much help can be expected from the 
overseas sterling area. Admittedly the 
abrupt £175 million drop in Lhe London 
balances of the sterling countries during the 
fourth quarter of last year to below their 
end-1963 level must have contained a large 
speculative elemenr, presumably by private 
holders for the most part. But the basic 
payments positions of major members of the 
sterling area—most importantly of Australia 
—have weakened in the wake of domestic 
expansion and the decline in world prices of 
basic commodities. Adding to these 
pressures will now come the stiffer restric¬ 
tions on the outflow of American capital. 
The sterling area’s difficulties will not be 
reversed overnight. 

BOAC 

Gift With Strings 

M ost people must have lost count by 
now of the millions that have slipped 
through the hole in the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation’s purse. First, there 
was £32 million in exchequer grants; this 
has now been followed by a further £80 
million loss all accumulated in the last 
seven years and now written off by the 
Government (with an annual saving in 
interest of £3* million). Next, presum¬ 
ably, comes the interest-free £30 million 
contingency reserve established by the 
Minister of Aviation. A third of this reserve 
has already been earmarked for the hand¬ 
some severance pay by which the corpor¬ 
ation hopes to tempt its massively redundant 
staff to leave without actually being so un* 
gentlemanly as to sack anyone. A rough 
total of £142 million, and what does the 
country have at the end of it ? An airline 
still a long way from viable, over-staffed, 
over-equipped, facing the despairing pros- 
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pect of a new fleet of uneconomic aircraft 
and the probability of even ltts, economic 
supersonic Concords, unless this Govern¬ 
ment discovers unexpected reserves of 
determination to tackle the unpleasant 
Two years of buoyant air traffic, leading 
to a sometimes acute shortage of scats, have 
made BOAC’s prospects seem rosier than 
they yet are. We are at the peak of the air 
traffic cycle ; there are signs that the down¬ 
turn will start this year, as new jets start to 
be delivered, and die number of flights in 
some cases doubled while North Atlantic 
bookings, which boomed last year under the 
sdmulus of fare cuts, show disconcerting 
signs of flattening off. BOAC is in the 
worst posture possible to meet this sort of 
recession. It starts to put its big VC ios 
into service in April. And their price, 
when the final bargain has been struck 
with Vickers-Armstrongs, is likely to be 
£3} million per aircraft, or nearly £4 mil¬ 
lion with spares. This is approaching twice 
what the corporation would pay for the 
equivalent American aircraft; it indicates a 
capital commitment of about £100 million 
for 27 aircraft; and it is this capital sum 
that accounts for the gloom with which 
BOAC regards its Super-VC 10 fleet The 
last Government promised some compensa¬ 
tion, probably in the form of a capital re¬ 
valuation, to the new BOAC management 
for honouring—at ministerial gun-point— 
its contract to buy the aircraft The new 
Minister of Aviation, announcing the capital 
write-off on Monday, gave no indication of 
whether he intended to do the same. He 
ominously referred to being * hopeful” that 
the corporation would take the last 10 
VC ios out of the original order for 42 
that are now in cold storage. Since Mr 
Jenkins has also restored the supersonic 
Concord to the status of a full production 
programme, the corporation seems to be 
reverting to its old, humiliating status of 
captive market for the aircraft industry. 


Government Equity ? 

T he decision to write off BOAC’s most 
recent losses was inevitable and in¬ 
escapable, but no Minister of Aviation could 
reasonably ask Parliament to do it until he 
could also produce some evidence of 
internal reorganisation aimed at reducing 
com. This is why the previous chairman’s 
request was refused, and why it has taken 
nearly 18 months from the forcible re¬ 
organisation of the BOAC board to Mr 
Jenkins’ formal announcement in the House 
of Commons on Monday. There is some¬ 
thing ludicrous in this melancholy tally of 
accumulated deficits among nationalised in¬ 
dustries like aviation, coal and railways, 
inflated each year by the addition of the 
(unpaid) Interest due on obviously irrecover¬ 
able losses (although BOAC did cover all 
interest charges last year). When the dead¬ 
weight of deficits reaches the levels that 
have been carried by BOAC, and still mors 
^Jbjy some other nationalised industries, it 
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is bound to discourage even the most 
sanguine management until one wonders 
whether it would not be better to drop the 
myth of ever repaying these accumulated 
losses and replace the present system by 
§ome form of government equity on which 
dividends are paid in good years and where 
losses were written off as losses in bad. 

There are precedents; both the Austra¬ 
lian and the Indian governments are equity 
shareholders in their nationalised airlines 
and the arrangement appears to work well; 
Air India has recently started to pay a divi¬ 
dend some years before it was statutorily 
obliged to do so. And the world’s most 
profitable airlines, in Switzerland and the 
United States, are privately owned with 
ordinary equity shareholders like any other 
industry. They do not always do well, as 
when Trans-World Airlines lost nearly £10 
million in a year, but TWA’s recovery must 
have been hastened by the fact that its 
losses were written off annually, and not 
stored up for periodic write-offs every 
seven years or so as happens to nationalised 
industries here. The Treasury’s object- 
tion to an arrangement of this kind, 
either for BOAC, the railways, or the Coal 
Board, would probably be that it might en¬ 
courage management to sink complacently 
into the habit of an annual exchequer 
subsidy, and it weakens financial control 
at times when financial control is the only 
weapon by which Whitehall can force a 
nationalised industry at least to attempt 
putting its house in order. But the idea is 
worth discussing. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Ironing Out the Cycle 

“Tt really is time we did something about 
X machine tools,” successive ministers 
have murmured during the industry’s recur¬ 
rent slumps. But by the time the invari¬ 
ably stinging reports have appeared, criti¬ 
cism has been drowned in the industry’s 
(by then) boom-fed cries of joy. It would 
be a pity if the latest of these, a report pre¬ 
pared for the industry’s little Neddy by a 
firm of consultants, suffered the fate of the 
others. For just when this Government’s 
interest is awakening, the industry is show¬ 
ing all the signs of heading for its long- 
awaited boom. Orders for November last 
year were 52 per cent higher (at £12.9 
million) than the year before and for the 
year to November were £126 million, 46 
per cent higher. Outstanding orders at the 
end of the month were nearly a quarter 
higher than the year before, £86 million, 
most of them from home customers. 

The boom may not, however, be enough 
to impose inactivity on the reformers, 
although it will almost certainly—as it 
always has in the past—-moderate the indus¬ 
try's enthusiasm tor reform. Mr Cousins’s 
Ministry of Technology is gravid with plans 
for machine tools, of which It is now spon¬ 
sor. These may take the form—in principle 
like the ministry’s plans for another of its 
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BOOM-SIUWIP in machine tools 

Log scales 

£ million at 1958 prices 



^ Seasonally adj usted 


sponsored industries, computers—of setting 
up a Government machine tool centre. 
What, though, such a centre could usefully 
do, except to advise on the relatively small 
volume of Government spending on 
machine tools, is hard to see. 

It should be helped in making up its 
mind by the report on investment in 
machine tools which the National Economic 
Development Council discussed on Wed¬ 
nesday. Although simply a study of the 
criteria, investment and technical, used by 
a number of companies in deciding what 
machine tools to buy (it will probably be 
published), it inevitably leads to conclusions 
about the industry and its customers. The 
chairman of the little Neddy for the indus¬ 
try, Sir Steuart Mitchell, suggested that in¬ 
dustry should be educated m proper ap¬ 
praisal of the returns from capital invest¬ 
ment. (In buying their tools only 5 per 
cent of the firms, which included impres¬ 
sive names, take investment allowances into 
account.) This should by itself encourage 
a more even flow of orders but Sir Steuart 
also pressed the Government again to con¬ 
sider a specialised system of investment 
allowances—the Swedes have one such— 
which would offer more positive induce¬ 
ments not to bunch orders. Finally, he 
asked for a more rational approach from the 
customers towards the tools they want; few 
of the engineers who buy them ever con¬ 
sider rigorously the uses to which they are 
going to be put. The report pointed a more 
accusing finger at the using industries than 
the makers themselves, rather on the prin¬ 
ciple that industry gets the machine tools it 
deserves. For if the customers are un¬ 
imaginative and insufficiently rigorous in 
* what they demand from the industry, they 
will get poor design and, eventually, create a 
backward industry. 


TAXATION 

Capital Headaches 

wr T , HB cost to the country of the new 
X capital gains tax in the time of 
politicians, administrators and rax advisers, 
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CASE REPORT BY AIR CANAQA: ‘ 

How Air Freight can pay you dividends. 

2-ton 

airmail packet 
saves 2 weeks 5 
lost production 

Recently the production line at a major Canadian 
chemical company came to an abrupt halt. To open 
the line again, a 5 , 000 -lb. replacement part was 
needed. It could only be got from England—a sea 
voyage of 2 to 3 weeks. A cable to London alerted 
the machine manufacturer. The part was forward¬ 
ed on jet freighter, installed, and the assembly line 
opened just 3 days after it had stopped. The 
saving of at least two weeks* production more 
than covered the higher cost of air freight. 

Economic sense: The cheapest About Air Canada: Air Canada 
method of transporting freight is has unrivalled experience in ship- 
not always the most economic. ping freight to 3 from and across 
That may seem fairly obvious. But Canada. We were lirst to introduce 
too often people dismiss air freight giant DC-8 freighters on trans- 
as being too expensive, or useful atlantic routes. Today we fly 
only for small-bulk, high-value from more cities in Europe to more 
goods. We have a library of reports cities in Canada than any other air¬ 
like the one quoted above showing line. Our unique 24-hoyr freight* 
how the intelligent use of air freight handling service at Montreal and 
increases the profitability of all Toronto speeds your goods to over 
kinds of goods from heavy mach- 50 cities throughout Canada, and 
inery to fruit and flowers. Recently 7 key points in USA, AIR 
we prepared a 4-page summary of CANADA and BGAC offer daily 
an independent survey on the uses flights from London as well as fre- 
of air freight. It tells you much quent services from Prestwick, 
more than we can here. If you’d Shannon and Manchester. No 
like a free copy, just write or phone other airline knows and serves 
us at one of die addresses shown. Canada so well as Air Canada. 

AIR CANADA @ 

99 DOVER STREET, LONDON W.l. MAY? • St*. ANDREW HOUSE. 
90 SAUCHTEHALL STREET. GLASGOW CX DOUGLAS 1541/6 • MANCHESTER 
CENTRAL SB82/5 • BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL 777? - LEEDS 20628 
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SASEBO BUILDS 
GIANT TANKEBS 
AND 

BIG ENGINES 
TOO! 

Sasebo Heavy Industrie? Co , Ltd . builder ot the world's largest 
tankei, the famous 132,000 dwt i ‘ NISSHO MARU' and other 
senes ot mammoth ships, has recently staited the re-modelling 
work ot a 67.000 dwt tankei to a gigantic 117.000 dwt. 

But Sasebo builds big engines too Producing GV Diesel Engines 
ot all types up to 27,600 BHP. Sasebo has concluded a technical 
agreement with Aktiebolaget Gotaverken ot Sweden to become 
the sole manufacturer ot this type of engine in the Far East. 
Sasebo's extensive ship building facilities, engineering skills and 
advanced technology assures customers of vessels of the highest 
quality. 

See the representative model of Sasebo's #< NISSHO MARU ” 
m the Japanese Pavilion at New York World’s Fair. 


Sasel o unite t \om inquiries 


SSK 


Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

HBADOFFICiiNewOhtemaehi Bldg., Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Telex TM245 “SSKDOCK . 
LONDON OFFICE: Audrey House, 5-7, Houndsditch, London, E.C.3, England 

NEW YORK OFFICE: Room 603. II, Broadway. New York 4, N Y.. U.S A 

HONG KONG OFFICE: e o Talyo Gyogyo Co Ltd 205 Wing Lok Street West. Hong Kong 
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furveyors and valuers—to say nothing of 
axpayers- and in clerical and other costs 
ill be extremely large and may well exceed 
he yield of the tax for the next five years... 
To pile Pelion on the Ossa of the new cor- 
boration tax may well lead to administrative 
lisaster.” Such a warning from Professor 
Pheatcroft, who is noted uot only as a taxa- 

[ ton expert, but also as a tax reformer (he 
dvocated the turnover tax) ought not to 
taken too lightly. Accepting that a 
apital gains tax is coming anyway, this 
Nummary* of the main problems, is an ins¬ 
tant contribution to the discussion. 

Some problems can be solved by rough 
ustice. Professor Whcatcroft believes that 
allowance need be made for inflation 

^ hidi could be disputed), as no tax is paid 
ril realisation. Similarly, bunched gains, 
orcing up the taxpayers 9 marginal rate of 
ax, cause no serious problem if a low 
maximum rare is used for the tax as in 
Imerica. But many other problems have 
\o easy answers. If capital gains were made 
illy on securities held by individuals there 
troulu b? little trouble. But the pattern of 
iwnership of weaitii 2H this country is 
othing like so simple. In paiuClltar, 
nterests in land and interests in private 
kists constitute a vast jungle through which 
peal authorities must plough when making 
ompulsory purchases, and through which 
kwyers and tax officials wander helplessly 
Whenever a wealthy citizen dies. At what 
ate, for example, should a trust pay tax, 
then the ultimate beneficiary is unknown 
khen the gain is made? And disposing of 
nterests under trusts is a big potential tax 
Dophole, if these are not to be taxed as 
ealised capital gains. But there is no 
bvious way of dosing the loophole without 
urting the genuine case, of a man dying 
arly leaving a life interest to his young 
['idow with reversion to his child ; would 
appreciation of the reversion on the 
wther’s death be taxed? Similar problems 
rise with freeholds, which appreciate when 
:ascs fall in. And, since losses are to be 
llowed for, will the former lessee have a 
laim for loss relief? Special—and no doubt 
implicated—rules will be needed for those 
become non-resident, and thus exempt 
il though perhaps only for a year), and for 
lose, with accrued gains, who then become 
:sident. Meanwhile there remains the 
_ titmare of valuing shares in private com- 
anies, interests in land, and in trusts and 
forks of art, all as at April, 1965. 

These and many other problems must 
low be causing headaches in Somerset 
louse and Whitehall and by now not only 
pc Inland Revenue staff, but probably Mr 
"allaghan too are regretting his rash com¬ 
mitment last autumn. As Professor Wheat- 
foft points out, it would have been a 
bmparatively simple matter to extend the 
(me limit under the 1962 (short-term gains) 
a little this year, and again a year or 
tfo later. 

I* “The Problems of a Capital Gains Tax.” 
’tisb Tax Review November-Dccembcr, 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 

Italian Invasion 

M r brown may gnash his teeth and wail 
about the rising import bill but there 
is little that he can do in the face of such 
nasty facts as Hoover's decision at last to 
enter the refrigerator lists—but with a 
model from Italy. For it is a very shrewd 
move, and also, considering the logic of 
Hoover's position, inescapable. Hoover 
would not presumably choose 10 enter this 
viciously competitive market where the 
fighting is at its height with yet another of 
the small fridges that still dominate British 
sales. But whereas the best-selling size a 
few years ago was the miniscule 3-cubic 
feet model, the most popular now are in the 
3} to 41 cu. ft. range and Hoover is mar¬ 
keting five models in the 4.7 to 8.6 cu.ft. 
range. Sales of these do not presently 
justify production in Britain, least of all for 
a manufacturer entering it “ cold ” with all 
the tooling-up and other capital costs. 

An almost exactly complementary situ¬ 
ation exists in Italy, where the market for 
refrigerators has had an early start—the 
weather imposing a different order of 
priorities on the average household’s need 
—and has already reached pcar-sa?uration. 
It is a marker, moreover, for large refriger¬ 
ators. The industry that grew to supply 
the market must look further afield if it is 
to keep alive, particularly now, in the midst 
of the Italian recession ; already several of 
the smaller companies have succumbed to 
the competition. Other common market 
countries were a first choice, and the Italian 
industry entered France with such success 
that the government got leave from the 
Commission in Brussels to raise tariffs, but 
only temporarily, and so ineffectually, 
against Italian refrigerators. It is only a 
step further to Britain : Ignis made it last 
year. Zanussi, Hoover’s intended supplier, 
already sells its automatic washing machine 
in Britain. 

The parts fit very neatly. The Italian 
machines are cheaper than Hoover Could 
make here, but the Italian production units 
are so large and, for the foreseeable future, 
so under-used that it is hard to see Hoover 
ever needing to manufacture in Britain and 
the company has not even made soothing 
noises to this effect. It is another 
example of the process that the National 
Institute's Economic Review mentions: 
“ some cases where export achievements fell 
seriously short of forecasts appeared to be 
^connected with decisions by international 
firms ... to shift part of their production 
overseas.” Effectively this is What Hoover 
has done ; and who could stop it ? Italy 
dominates the European refrigerator market, 
mass-producing big models at low cost; it 
has become the natural place for concen¬ 
trating production for a number of Euro¬ 
pean markets. There are balancing instances 
where production for Europe is concentrated 
in Britain—Hoover itself exported nearly 
£15 million of domestic appliances last year. 
We cannot have it both ways. 


BUILDING RESEARCH 

Getting A Move On 

T he places where research can make most 
impact on industry are where least is 
done; in the non-glamour industries like 
building, a little science should produce a 
lot of productivity. But it is slow slogging ; 
only now do builders and the Government 
look like coming to an agreement over the 
form and method of financing a research 
association for the industry. The Govern¬ 
ment has offered up to £150,000 towards it 
if the industry will contribute pound for 
pound, and the leading companies seem 
prepared to fork out. The association will 
take in the Civil Engineering Research 
Association, which last year got £80,000 
from the Government (on the same pound 
for pound basis). $0, if all goes according to 
plan, the new combined association could 
have something like £500,000 to spend. At 
the moment the construction industry 
spends about £3 million a year on research ; 
roughly half comes from the Government 
and, of this, nearly £1 million goes to the 
Building Research Station. 

The new body will conduct no research 
itself ; it will, as CERA has been doing, try 
tp co-ordinate the efforts of the various 
Government, educational and other estab¬ 
lishments. But the research association is 
intended to have regional offices to which 
members can go for free or nearly free 
advice. The new scheme’s financial arrange¬ 
ments bear little resemblance to those pro¬ 
posed by Mr Woodbine Parrish in his 
report ro the Minister of Public Building 
and Works published last year. He recom¬ 
mended a Research and Information Asso¬ 
ciation financed by a compulsory levy. The 
builders fought this; even the big com¬ 
panies—which seems surprising because 
the big builders, who already have their 
own laboratories, might have had to pay 
less under a compulsory, all-industry levy 
than they will now under the voluntary one 
they are supporting. 

DRUGS 

Threepence Coloured 

T he cost of branded against standard or 
unbranded drugs prescribed by doctors 
has been part of the running battle between 
the Ministry of Health and the industry for 
years. Which? has now had a look at the 
prices—branded and unbranded—of some 
of the most popular nostrums sold across 
the counter and the differences in price are 
eyebrow-raising. “ Panadol,” for example, 
retails at 12s. for 100 tablets where un¬ 
branded paracetamol tablets, their standard 
equivalent, sell for 3s. $>d. a 100. Veganin 
costs 6s. id. for 50 tablets and unbranded 
codeine compound 2s. jd. However, not 
all proprietary brands show such wide dif¬ 
ferences, Dettol comes out at is. 6d. for 4 
fluid ounces, against is. 3d, for the un- 
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branded equivalent, and Rennies at is. 4d. 
for 25 tablets against magnesfiim carbonate 
tablets at is. id. 

The Proprietary Association of Great 
Britain (which deals only with publicly 
advertised proprietary brands and not those, 
like for example Veganin, advertised only to 
doctors), says the difference is due mainly 
to the most heavily advertised branded 
drugs attracting purchase tax at a rate of 
25 per cent, whereas standard medicines 
and some branded ones complying with 
certain conditions are exempt. Apart from 
advertising costs, the proprietary drug 
manufacturer spends a great deal more on 
“quality control,” i.c. making his drug 
pleasanter to take, quicker to digest and the 
ingredients may be slightly different from, 
arid more expensive than, the standard drug. 
He also spends more on packaging and 
labelling. But when all this is said, can 
a better pack, a nicer smell, a less revolting 
taste wholly explain price differences as wide 
as these, particularly when, in the long run, 
they do the Same job ? 

OIL DRILLING 

Whittle Rides Again 

I r is not often that Britain has anything 
to offer in the way of innovation^ in, 
petroleum technology. Quite a friajor ad¬ 
vance, hOVv^Ver, fhay have been made by 
Sir Frank Whittle, the inventor of the turbo¬ 
jet engine (yes, the Whittle, who was so 
sadly cold-shouldered out of the industry 
he created), with a new turbo-drill he has 
developed with Bristol-Siddeley and which 
he describes in this week’s New Scientist. 
It is not a new idea: the convenience of 
putting the bit of the drill that turns at the 
end of the drilling string instead of winding 
it up from on top is obvious. And the 
Russians have been using a turbo-drill for 
some years. It has not found favour in the 
west because the wear on the bit is uneco- 
ncmically high and the tedious business of 
winding the string up (in fact 4i-inch pipe) 
to pm a new bit on the end wiped out any 
advantages in running. 

A 10,000 foot drilling siring is, in scale, 
like a 50 foot length of hollow human hair: 
it is not hard to imagine the inconvenience 
cf having to rotate a drill at the bottom by 
twisting it at the top. The friction losses 
down its length (and the wear) are consid¬ 
erable, as are the risks of “twist-off”—- 
which can be costly. Sir Frank Whittle has 
designed ,a more compact drill motor than 
the Russian's; his main problem, however, 
was to get round the high wear on the bit. 
This needs some sort of control on the drill¬ 
ing speeds which he provides with a “ con¬ 
trol ram.” This, using oil pressure from a 
turbine-driven pump, increases the weight 
on the bit when the speed tends to rise and 
vice versa. So far, tests carried out by 
British Petroleum in Britain indicate bit 
wear of at least the same as in conventional 
drilling. It could be a revolution in drill¬ 
ing ; but it will be some time yet before the 
revolution can be proclaimed. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
TELEVISION FILMS 

Big Deal—rLow Profits 

M r lew grade has something to wave 
his cigar about: his sale of 26 
“ Danger Man ” episodes to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Is the first occasion a 
wholly British film series has been net¬ 
worked at peak viewing hours in the United 
States since the early days of Robin Hood, 
which in the television world means nearly 
ten years ago—and competition has 
toughened drastically since then. At the 
same time, costs have mounted: the average 
per episode of “ Danger Man ” is between 
£30,000 and £35,000, which is about 25 
per cent below that of an American-pro¬ 
duced series. The Incorporated Television 
Corporation (Associated Television’s TV 
film subsidiary) will get £446,000 for the 
26 films it is selling, thus recouping half 
the cost in one sale. This Is infinitely more 
rewarding than dozens of sales to smaller 
markets, or than the normal method of 
“syndicating” series, laboriously retailing 
them to individual television stations. But 
Robin Hood films cost only about £10,000 
an episode and got the lot back in one 
American sale, 

MANAGERS 

Illusions About Self 

N o-one disputes the near-bromide that 
efficient, up-to-date management 
is the key to industry’s future, but an argu¬ 
ment could well arise over just what the 
efficient manager docs. The classic portrait 
of a hard-faced maker of decisions, an 
unflinching ruthless searcher after unpala¬ 
table facts, a lonely, icily intellectual thinker, 
does not bear too close inspection. Accord¬ 
ing to a recent paper in the Journal of 
Management Studies* the average (of a 
sample of 66; middle manager spends more 
than half his office time chatting up other 
people; little is spent on paperwork 
and only 2 per cent is given to solitary re¬ 
flection. About three-quarters of the man¬ 
ager’s time is spent organising, controlling 
and regulating—relatively little is given over 
to deciding objectives, policies and plans, 
and of that little, about ten hours goes in 
discussing these plans with another person 
(probably another middle manager, looking 
for light relief from his 2 per cent solitary 
reflection). 

The authors conclude that management at 
this level does not call for ''remarkable 
powers to analyse, weigh alternatives and" 
decide.” The old saying that management 
is about getting things done through people, 
turns out very much to the point. This is an 
important, however tentative, conclusion, 
and confirms work carried out elsewhere. 
For it is important that managers should 
have a realistic idea of what they do, how¬ 
ever flattering their comfortable illusions 
are. It is even more important that recruit- 

* The Work Activities of “Middle” Man¬ 
agers. J. M. Horne and Tom Lipton. Journal 
of Management Studies, Feb. 1965. 15s. 
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ment and training for managers should fc 
on the same realistic basis. One of th 
troubles that has bedevilled recruitment c 
potential managers has been the inflated ide 
that many graduates are, given Of what th 
future holds and its startling contrast wit 
reality—unfair on them and on less well 
qualified people who could middle-manag 
equally well. Moreover, the quality of th 
men recruited is often far higher than any 
thing the company, except for the very fev 
top jobs, is likely to need ; some large com 
panics have to accept wastage of up to \ 
third of their graduates recruited in the firs 
five years. This is more than a waste of th. 
companies' money, it it a misuse of the coim 
try’s resources of trained men. Studies 0 
this sort go some way to providing a realistii 
basis for using them properly. 

SHORTER NOTES 

The bill banning resale price maimenanu 
was well drafted ; the number of companic: 
that followed Distillers’ lead last week, ana 
had second thoughts about pursuing then 
applications for exemption, has mounted 
each day, and includes such names aj 
Dunlop, ICI, and the other major paim 
makers. (ICI, significantly, is going ahead 
with its application to keep RPM on drugs, 
one of the few items thought to have slighth 
better than a snowball’s chance in hell ol 
being exempt). These well-publicised with¬ 
drawals by major companies are making u 
difficult for the rest of an industry to retair 
RPM on its products, whether or not the 
other companies believe that they could ger 
permission from the Restrictive Practices 
Court to keep it. This is what the bill': 
authors had hoped. Meanwhile the super 
markets, mainly Tesco and Victor Value! 
are having another go at baiting one of the! 
few trades, sweets, that is still holdini ‘ 
firm, and have started the kind 
noisy price-cutting on branded sweets that 
openly invited manufacturers to seek in 
junctions to stop them. Will the sweet com¬ 
panies do so ? If they do take out injunc| 
tions, it could be as long as two years befon 
RPM comes off sweets. 


The building craft apprenticeship perir 
is to be shortened from five to four years crj 
April 5th next, throughout England ani 
Wales ; thus extending the practice of tbf 
last two years in the southern region. Tk 
announcement is expected to push up n|. 
cruitment figures still further; in 1961& 
12,745 apprentices signed on, over i,oool 
more than in 1963, and the highest figure 
for ten years. 

Home production of frozen foods waj 
nearly 86,000 tons last year, 7 per cent men 
than in 1963. Peas accounted for 55,0008 
tons; the next largest single category wal 
14,000 tons of green beans. Sales by pn’I 
duccrs of their own and imported supplic| 
were down from 92,000 tons in 1963 
82,000 in 1964. 
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the name that 
covers a world 
of furnaces 



Take experience , . . fifty years of it. Add 
unrivalled technical facilities. Mix in origin^ 
thinking. You have . . . BIRLEC leadership 
in furnace design. 

BIRLEC furnaces— for molting or heat 
treatmont —. are at work in a great diversity 
of industries. Saving time. Minimising 
labour needs. Increasing output. They could 
work for you Let BIRLEC engineers show 
you how. 


Some industries served by BIRLEC: 

Aero engines. Agricultural implements, 
Automobiles, Ball and roller bearings. 
Business machines. Foundries, Machine 
tools. Shipping, Springs, Tools and dies. 
Transformers, Tubes, Wire. Ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals end,Other metal working 
industries. V , 



For further information or technical literature 
writ* or phone:— 

AEI-Blrlec Limited 

Westgate . ALDRIDGE • Staffordshire 
Telephone: Aldridge 52071. Telex: 33431 
Cables: Birlec Aldridge Walsall Telex 
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secretaries 
1 for 4free issue 


For the salaries you would pay four secretaries in London, 
you could employ five of their counterparts in the North 
East. Of course * let's hasten to add - a good secretary is 
worth far more than her weight in salary cheques, and this 
is simply an illustration of financial benefits in the North 
East. 

More important is the way new manufacturers can claim 
outright Government Grants of 25% towards cost of 
buildings, 10% towards plant and machinery. Free deprecia- 
non of the net plant costs enables them to be written off et 
any rate the manufacturer chooses. 

An added advantage is that, because of local supplies of 
coal industry gets$** dpd electricity at favourable prices. 
And there arc ample oil installation^at North East ports. 


Other valuable assets are the availability of fully serviced 
sites and ready-made factories, the excellent transport and 
communications facilities, the hardworking adaptable 
labour force - and the fact that staff appreciate living in the 
North East. 

No wonder many firms new to the region are doing very 
well. Now is the time to join them to benefit fully from tlie 
growing prosperity of the new North East. 


For further information, ask your secretary to write to 
Tb«North East Development Council 

20 Collingwood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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ROPEAN economy 

Tough Talking from Brussels 


disturbance to exchange markets ; but the 
scale of the switch has in fact been notably 
larger than, for all the noise, rhat under¬ 
taken so far by France. 


miose who have been inclined to play 
down the wider significance of General 
Gaulle’s gold offensive should take a 
.fu] look at this week’s annual report 
hs monetary committee of the common 
■ket, which takes up a position a good 
I closer to the new French attitude than 
may have guessed from a round of 
nnon market capitals. In a sense there 
now a built-in tendency within the 
sseis bureaucracy to take the hard line 
inst the outside world: for it is the posi- 
line, rather than the soothing attempt 
compromise, that makes the federal 
ience felt. This was already seen last 
r in M. Marjolin’s exercise in community 
nflation or " stabilisation,” with par- 
lar pressure on Italy and France. This 
y produced the required result in 
:mal payments, so that the community 
* whole will probably notch up a current 
plus of $200-$500 million for 1964 
ler than the expected deficit. And the 
netary committee expresses no regrets 
ut the dampening effect of this deflation 
domestic activity. Unlike its sister 
;anisation for Economic Co-operation 
Development in Paris itself, it believes 
a tight budgetary policy still has “ an 
rntial role ” in France, and makes no 
uion of any possible need for a swing 
ards reflation. For Italy, it implies that 
■vival of economic activity is dependent 
checking the rise in labour costs. 

GERMANY’S RESERVES 




Roosa 

Dollar 

Per cent of 


Gold 

bonds 

balances 

total reserves.' 



$ billion 


1 Do'lars 

Gold 

tu 

3 8 

0 3 

2 7 

3b 

51 

*pt. 

4 2 

0 6 

1 9 

1 26 

55 

DC. 

4 4 

a 7 

lb 

1 22 

5b 

B 

4 4 

0 7 

13 

18 

1 

59 


Including, IMF credits, old EPU claims, etc. 


)n external financial policy, the com- 
tee manages to have it both ways: intel- 
ually it refutes the economic fallacies 
jnd the Gaullist diagnosis, but its policy 
elusion is barely different. Thus in dis¬ 
cing how far other countries’ deficits are 
tangible for Europe’s inflation, it sen- 
y contrasts the dear inflationary effect 
a surplus on current account and of 
rtain ” direct investments which do 
►Ive an immediate addition to domestic 
Jand ; and an inflow of liquid funds 
can readily be neutralised by 


monetary policy. But it aids that even this 
kind of capita] inflow may make it psycho^ 
logically more difficult to impose domestic 
discipline in the face of rising external 
reserves; and while it states quite sped? 
fically that, during the past two years in 
particular, inflation in the community has 
been attributable mainly to internal as 
distinct from external pressures, this does 
not,stop the report turning its critical atten¬ 
tion ro the large outflow of capital from the 
United States. 


Germany Out of Dollars 

I mprovement in the European capital 
market can make only a “ limited con¬ 
tribution,” and the report sees the root of 
the trouble in the sheer ease of credit facili¬ 
ties in America. Then, moving on to dis¬ 
tinctly Gaullist territory, it asks to what 
extent member states should, by accumulat¬ 
ing short-term dollar balances, contribute 
to these capital outflows which make 
stabilisation policies within the community 
more difficult. And, more tartly still, it 
notes that one may expect the under¬ 
developed countries which accumulated 
dollars in 1964 to spend them in 1965 ; 
and 

ro 1 he exrent that the«e dollar assets are 
transferred to the member countries of 
the community^ who are accustomed 10 
keeping a significant part of their reserves 
in gold, the United States could face this 
year nor only a problem of financing the 
deficit of 1965 but also the necessity of 
refinancing the deficit of 1964. 

So far, this tough talking has not been 
matched within European governments 
other than that of France. But this is a 
time for keeping a watchful eye on the 
balance sheets of central banks. The latest 
report of the German Bundesbank, which 
has traditionally been most helpful to the 
dollar, shows that in just over a year its 
holdings of ordinary short-term dollar 
balances have been abruptly halved, and at 
?i.3 million at end-January were little larger 
than those of France. This switch, which 
has reduced the percentage of these risk- 
bearing dollars to the, Bundesbank’s total 
reserves from 36 to ig per cent, has 
been achieved partly by exchanges into 
American Treasury bonds (“ Roosa bonds ”) 
denominated in D-marks, but also by an 
equivalent increase in gold holdings. Ger¬ 
many has taken care to arrange its switch 
out of dollars quietly, with the minimum 


FERTILISERS 

How Long a Boom ? 

W orld consumption of fertilisers is 
increasing at a rate never before 
experienced by the industry, but some 
pessimists ate already asking if it is nbr 
speeding into a period of overproduction, 
intense competition and the fall in prices 
that would follow. In the year that ended 
in June last year, 17.9 million tons of nitro¬ 
gen was used in fertilisers—12 per cent 
more than the year before. And, according 
to the Aikman report on the nitrogen indus¬ 
try, consumption in the current year is 
expected to show a similar increase, to 20 
million tons. Thus, in five years the indus- 
try—perhaps the most important single pro¬ 
duct in the chemical industry—will have 
grown by more than a half. The growth has 
not been even, nor is the consumption and 
production pattern. The industrialised 
countries (crudely, East and West Europe 
and America) make more than four-fifths 
of the world’s nitrogen and use three- 
quarters ; the main growth both in the 
production and consumption of these 
fertilisers must be in the backward areas 
where it is most needed—in the long term. 
In the short term it continues to be in 
countries with advanced agriculture. Such 
fast growth is a potent magnet for invest¬ 
ment ; doubly so for oil companies not 
previously in fertilisers which, now that 
ammonia manufacture is firmly fixed on. a 
petroleum base, must regard it as a major 
market and a logical area for vertical inte¬ 
gration. 


NITROGEN IN FERTILIZERS 


PRODUCTION CONSUMPTION mn tons 



• Foiecasi 
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BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 


Existing fertiliser manufacturers must 
watch their business in vadfcd, t therefore* not 
only by investment (often by governments) 
in the “ traditional ” export markets of* say* 
India and Spain but also by their peers m 
other fields of business. The oil companies, 
have been particularly forward and in the 
last two years in America have been on 
a gigantic buying spree ; the biggest of them 
all* Standard Oil of New Jersey, has decided 
to go into fertilisers internationally on a 
characteristically grand scale. An annual 
growth in productive capacity of more than 
two million tons of nitrogen means an in* 
vestment in the ammonia plant alone of, 
perhaps, £j5'£loo million a year; and the 
ancillary investment needed to convert the 
ammonia into usable solid fertilisers is con¬ 
siderably more again. 

But this is a familiar pattern. In the 
fifties, companies Were similarly attracted 
into petrochemicals manufacture from out¬ 
side the chemical industry—and the over- 
optimistic investment that resulted helped 
the industry in 1960-62 into a recession from 
which prices are not likely ever to recover. 
Could this happen in nitrogenous fertili¬ 
sers ? Not if the backward countries were 
able to buy all the fertilisers they wanted ; 
estimates based on population growth and the 
food needed simply to avoid starvation point 
to fertiliser shortages for decades. Unfor¬ 
tunately, few of the countries can afford 
foreign exchange indefinitely to import the 
fertilisers needed and a more commercial 
assessment puts the end to the present boom 
in a couple of years. By then some massive 
new plants will be on stream (including 
more than a million tons a year of ICPs). 
The resultant turn-round in prices—which 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Tin prices recovered nearly £44 to 
£ 1*266 5 s. per ton, strengthened by 
sensitive reactions to the new American 
pricing system for stockpile releases. 
Copper, zinc and lead prices eased over 
the week as US stock release legislation 
progressed. Of these, copper declined 
£38 15 s. to £398 a ton. Cereals, and, 
to a greater extent, cocoa, contributed 
to the downward trend. Cocoa is now 
at a disastrous £128 5 s. level. 

The all-items indicator FELL by 1.4 
this week (to March 3 rd). 

Index Percentage 

1958=* ISO change from * 

Previous Twelve 
Peb. Hgr. month months 

24 3 ago 

ALLITIMS IMS 103 I +71 - 4 * 

Pood IS2S 101-9 +0*2 —13-0 

Fibres 99 4 99 0 -0 0 -10 1 

Metals 207 5 194 9 +0-0 +49 3 

Th§ Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of tootid trade in 1958. 

* Choates relate to this week's figures, but these , 
except for the metal grqup* are,provisional became ' 
quotations fpt tea ammel are not yet available 
beyond last week. 


are at the moment buoyant—could severely 
tax the untried strength of Nitrex, the 
European export cartel. No amount of 
cartelisation though can completely cushion 
the effects on its members* some of whom 
operate plant which almost certainly could 
not survive another slump-cycle. 


IMF 

Two Names on the 
Gold Cage 

A LITTLE late* a little scarred but 
surprisingly intact, the plan to 
increase quotas in the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund has now been approved by the 
executive directors and goes to the 
Governors of the Fund, that is the national 
governments, for approval and implementar 
tipn. The scheme is modest enough, 
involving a general increase of only 25 per 
cent* supplemented by special increases for 
sixteen countries. This will raise the Fund’s 
total resources from $16 billion to $21 
billion. Put only $1J billion of the increase 
is in usable currencies (i.e. convertible 
currencies other than dollars and sterling) ; 
and under the Fund’s normal procedure as 
much again would have been drained out of 
world reserves by the 25 per cent of quota 
payments that have to be made in gold. Oil 
the insistence of the United States and Bri¬ 
tain in particular, which would have had to 
shoulder the major burden of these gold 
payments, it has now been agreed to make 
the Fund rather less of a gold trap. 

This is being done through two facilities. 
First, drawings up to a total of $150 
million can be used to buy gold from other 
members whose currencies are in short 
supply at the Fund, such as German marks. 
The effect of this for, say, Britain is to 
finance the normal gold payment by a draw¬ 
ing from the Fund repayable within the 
normal maximum of five years. Secondly, 
and marking a distinctly new advance in the 
creation of international money, transfers 
of gold from the reserve currency centres to 
the IMF can now be offset by the IMF 
putting this gold back into these centres as 
“ general deposits,” to a maximum of $250 
million in the United States and $100 
million in Britain. The neat trick here is 
that these will still be ** demand deposits ” 
of the Fund, which will be entitled to make 
“ immediate transfers to an earmarked 
account ... in die sole name of the Fund 
at the depository.” The gold will thus fee 
counted both in the Fund's reserves and in 
those of Britain or America at the same 
time. 

It was this double counting, which is an 
ingenious and : eminently sensible extension 
of credit-pyramiding to gold itself, that was 
violently opposed by France, which took 
the unusual step of formally voting against 
the increase. But even if this opposition is 
repeated in the vote by the governors, the 
increases should still go through, since they 
are dependent on an 80 per cent majority 
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of the total voting strength while Frai 
holds under 5 per cent—and by ref 
ing any supplementary increase in its qu 
will find this reduced when the presi 
increases go through. But one is 1 
wondering, after all this ado for relath 
little, whether this will be the last inert* 
in Fund resources made under the pres,; 
largely anachronistic accounting mechanic 
which works reasonably enough when 
foliar and steHing. happen t<i be strong 
ih prelent circumstances makes the In 
heavily dependent on bilateral credits agr 
through the Rids Club. 

ITALIAN ECONOMY 

Underwriting 
the Small Firm 

Milan 

T ie Italian government’s latest move 
get the economy going again is 
creation of a £57 million special cr« 
fund to be administered by IM 1 * Ital 
principal state-controlled institution 
medium term credit. The fund is to 
small and medium-sized industry (net as; 
not more than £3$ million), to overcome! 
cession-bred difficulties. The fund I 
expected to get final parliamentary appn 
early next week. This marks a far-reac 
step in putting yet more state funds beh 
private industry. 

The new fund’s lending powers are: 
broader than usual: it is to help “ soun 
companies suffering from a shortage! 
cash over their short-term difficulties* 
to supply funds for modernisation 
reorganisation programmes. It is autho 
also to guarantee share capital incrc 
underwrite purchase of new stock issi 
purchase share assets held by other .< 
panies, acquire direct shareholdings 
purchase convertible obligations in 
panies assisted* and grant special financj 
to individual persons or companies who t 
over shareholdings in small to medium-s 
manufacturing companies with the aiir.| 
reorganising and modernising them. 

To receive assistance, a company m| 
show that it would normally be econoi 
cally viable except for the cur: 
recession ; and more important, it must I 
willing to accept administrative supervia 
by special commissioners named by the fi| 
if the company continues to slide tow 
bankruptcy despite IMI’s financial aid. 

Since the decree’s publication, u 
requests for financial assistance torallij 
£115 million or twice the fund’s resourc 
have been sent in. 


INDL\N BUDGET 


A Grudging Welcome 

Calculi 

T he Indian budget presented to 
ment last Saturday represents! 
genuine effort to tackle the'most pres# 





means 
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worth always 
at the really 

v ■ ' ,| 

A great deal of%te?l. But it'e no more 
than Miles Druce need to keep up their 
sleeves every day. For as Britain’s largest 
teel stockholders they are charged with a hefty responsi* 
•lity. It is to Miles DruCe that score upon score of 
lanufacturers look for a constant flow of steel to feed 
leir hungry production lines. People come to Miles Druce 
ecause they know they can buy precisely the amount of 
teel they want, whenever they want. And there's another 
ide to the picture, for the steel mills themselves depend 
pon the kind of demand that only the steel stockholders 
lake. Large scale demand, day in, day out, that is going 
head for a long, long time. 

A progressiva future 
in steel stockholding 

MILES DRUCE STEEL CfltOirip 


1. We commission « design consultant to plan your office-free. 

2. We help you chooae ybur furniture and equipment from such well- 
known names as Hills, Cap Ian, Guy Rogers, Remington Rand and 
many others—we give you the widest chofoe. 

3. We hdlp you to select a quality carpet and curtains, we measure 
and fit. 

4. Now, down go your carpets, up go your curtains, In comes your 
furniture—everything Is taken Pare of to the last ashtray. 

Financial bsneflts too! 

* The entire Top-Tibtp rental payments ere .allowable for tan. 

* You can release your capital to work much harder In other ways. 
(Top-Tabid don^t even ask you to put down a deposit). 

4c Rentals reduce to a nominal £2 per annum for the above office. 

4c Top-Table leasing is actually cheaper than buying or H.P. Why not 
let us quote to prove our point? Post coupon now to: 


[Tf] 


TOD'TAIILE 

gCLEASlNQ) LIMITED 


<* . . 1 S-t|,Cavendish Place, London W.l. (MUSeum 0071-3) 

Pourwaye House, 57 Hilton Street, Manchester 1. (CENtral 8668/9) 


I Please tbnd ms further details about Top-Table leasing in confidence | 
|, qnd without obligation. | 




} * COMPANY.. 
1 ADDRESS., 


| TELEPHONE NUMBER .M 
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SHS keep Britain’s roads 
as safe as steel can make them 


SHS means Structural Hollow 
Sections. Square, circular or 
rectangular, they combine light 
weight with high strength. 

SHS are playing a major part in 
Britain's newest road building 
projects. Used in balustrading, 
pedestrian guard railing, hand 
railing and fences, they are 
contributing towards improved 
safety. 

SHS New shapes fn steel 



SHS provide exactly the right 
properties for this vital job. In 
addition, their inherently neat 
and pleasing appearance meet? 
the needs of modern design. 

Stewarts and Lloyds Limited. 
Structural Steel Department, 
Lloyd House, Colmore Circus, 
Birmingham, 4 

Telephone: Central 3300. Telex: 33333,. 


from Stewarts anti Lldyds 
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problems. The lag in private investment is 
to be countered by leaving a larger share of 
savings in private,' hands*—income tax 
rates are being reduced at all levels, and the 
government’s market borrowings are being 
jur tailed. At the same time tax incentives 
are being offered to induce gteater sUpplort 
for new issues. 

Recognising the need to combat infla* 
lionary pressures finance minister T. T. 
Krishnamachari has solemnly, undertaken in 
restrain bank credit and to eschew deficit 
financing. The budget this year shows a 
small overall surplus for the first time iri 
many years. While admittedly unable to 
reduce just now the heavy tax burden car¬ 
ried by the corpprate sector, he has offered 
the next best thiqg—apost-dated promise of 
tax reliefs. Manufacturing units will be 
eligible for tax credits for, production above 
the current year’s levels. Again, any 
additional tax paid during the next five years 
will qualify companies for a rebate of up to 
20 per cent. This should be particularly 
beneficial in growth industries where 
expanding output and increasing efficiency 
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is bound to increase tax liabilities. But the 
swings witt act Jjt Jpf „^ributien, at 
it 'is CtmuiUM • ttMMf.vjnust be 

used eit¥* '{Mr‘ expansion Mr'fag^repojr*” 
ingdebw 'L ■ 

The prindjH§(. ^ .selectivity introduced 
last year;:1iiKg|litte Ipance minister offered 
to key industries is 
bemg;^i^r;^|MilM. 'Depredation allouf* 
anoes,;mw aifiowed at 120 per cent, 
tq be iedeed upwards to 125 ptfjfcent 
in4u$triqglike metals, fertilisers andniachin- 
ef^ manmlcturc but reduced to r 15 per cent 
for Others^ And in making what is seemingly 
a technical: change in the definition of closely 
held companies, Mr Krishnamachari has 
attempted to make intercorporate invest* 
mem more rewarding. This should be of 
considerable benefit tb parent overseas com¬ 
panies who operate here through Indian 
subsidiaries. He has also extended tax 
exemption for approved foreign technicians 
by another three years. More important 
than these concessions is the promise that 
the structure of taxes will remain un¬ 
changed over the next five years. 


.Business circles have given the budget a 
: Judging welcome. : Whi^ recognising Mr 
^ ^Manamachari’s good intentions they feel 
has stopped at half measures. Criti- 
^^dMi-niisses the central tdet that the finance 
sSt^ter has precious little elbow room. He 
bilip provide for an outlay of £1,670 mil- 
r development programmes this year, 

i fc jfast of the third plan. There is also 
v a dMence bill'af £560 million. He has relied 
; : agbod deal on increased customs duties to 
m^ke up his losses under other heads—the 
" ,10 per cem surcharge announced a fort¬ 
night ago has - been reinforced by 
* specific increases intended to “mop up” 
excessive trade profits. His critics at home 
- argue that along with higher domestic duties 
on steel these imports will inflate industrial 
costs. But the world bank arid other outside 
observers will in all likelihood applaud 
Krishnamachari for making imports and 
scarce domestic supplies reflect their true 
value. For the same reasons they—if not 
India’s exporting competitors—will welcome 
the tax rebate of up to 15 per cem of export 
value offered in the budget. 


AMERICA S RESTRICTIONS 

Who Will Be the Losers? 


It Is anyone’s guess to what extent 
President Johnson’s call on American 
companies to cut their dollar outlays 
abroad by 15 to 20 per cent this year will 
succeed. As the British authorities have 
reason to know all too well, patriotic 
exhortation of this kind usually produces 
little more than apologetic explanations. 
But the not-so-voluntary restraints now 
to be applied to American banks' lending 
overseas could have a dramatic impact, 
slashing these credits bapk from an annual 
average of nearly $2 billion in 1963-64 to 

WHERE THE MONEY HAS GONE 



some $550 million* The instruction of 
the Federal Reserve authorities to their 
charges not to let their outstanding credit 
abroad of any kind (including those 10 
the banks' own foreign branches) grow 
by more than 5 per cent leaves no obvious 


loopholes. Equally to the point, the Fed’s 
role as watchdog will not be difficult: 
out of the many thousands in America 
just 14 banks account for over 90 per cent 
of all bank lending overseas. On the face 
of it, countries which in 1963-64 turned to 
the banks to avoid the interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax on foreign security flotations in 
the New York market will now face* the 
choice either of paying the higher price 
for American capital or of going without. 
And for some at least it will be a difficult 
choice. 

Canada,' enjoying an open-ended (if 
not unconditional) exemption from the 
interest equalisation tax on new security 
issues, and not heavily dependent on US 
bank finance, will probably not be much 
affected by the new measures. The 
impacton western European countries 
will presumably be fairly widely spread 
and in some cases not wholly unwelcome. 
But Japan will be very hard hit. 
Admittedly die Americans have sweetened 
the pifi by exempting from the interest 
equalisation tax th? first $100 million 
annually of any Japanese security flota¬ 
tions in New York. But, welcome as this 
gesture undoubtedly is to the Japanese 
authorities, it is no more than a gesture. 
Over the past two years the flow of private 
American capital to Japan has totalled 
$700-800 million annually, an amount 
equivalent to over io per cent of the 
country’s current account receipts and 
nearly 40 per cent of its reserves. And 
more than $500 million of this" inflow 


each year came directly from US banks 
alone. 

Clearly this will be very sharply re¬ 
duced this year—even if American banks 
do give would-be Japanese borrowers pre¬ 
ferential treatment in the queue. Equally 
clearly it will not be easy to raise this 
kind of money elsewhere. Last year 
Japan raised some $209 million through 
security flotations in Europe. But to a 



very large extent that success depended 
on an elastic supply of Euro-dollars^ an 
indirect tapping of short-term American 
funds. Significantly, rules In the Euro¬ 
dollar markets have been 1 Vising since the 
president’s announcement. American cor¬ 
porations with excess liquid funds may 
not be able to resist the temptation of 
continuing to place funds in the Euro¬ 
dollar market through their subsidiaries, 
but the participation of American banks 
either directly or through their foreign 
branches may well be effectively curbed. 
Japan will be caught in a pincher. 
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Pakistan's 
Success 
Story 

While India’s planners have 
been rethinking their strategy 
in the (ace of a faltering 
economy, Pakistan is doing 
well. Pakistan gives bigger 
scope to private industry than 
almost any other developing 
country; and its planners are 
now actually raising their tar¬ 
gets for the third plan, which 
comes into force in July. 

While they previously envis¬ 
aged a rise of 30 per cent in 
real national income over 5 years, they 
now hope for 37 per cent or even more. 
In this special interview, Pakistan’s 
finance minister, Mr Mohammad Shoaib, 
expounds the eclectic development philo¬ 
sophy that has made this optimism 
possible. 

1 am impressed by the sharp spurt in 
agricultural output in the last two years. 
How much of it, I wonder, is just the 
accident of good weather ? 

Weather has certainly played a part but 
do not miss the basic fact that the avail¬ 
ability of water, fertilisers, and credit, 
the three key inputs, has expanded 
rapidly. We expect to step up supplies 
even more sharply in the coming years. 
Forty per cent of the total investment 
during the third plan is earmarked 
(directly or indireedy) for agriculture. 

Without institutional changes in the 
countryside , the benefit of larger supplies 
may not trickle down to the smaller farm - 
ers who operate the bulk of the acreage in 
developing countries , Might your agri¬ 
cultural upsurge soon reach a plateau ? 

I for one would not dismiss lightly the 
point you raise. The land reforms we 
have put through under the present 
regime may not be as drastic as some 
others have attempted, rather unsuccess¬ 
fully in my opinion. Our reforms have 
certainly put the landowning classes on 
their toes but fortunately without des¬ 
troying incentives. They are finding that 
farming can give them a good living pro¬ 
vided they take to it seriously. This 
explains the recent upsurge in investment 
which is facilitating the transition from 
subsistence agriculture to commercial 
farming—which alone can yield the large 
surpluses needed to feed a growing urban 
population. 

Industrial growth in Pakistan has relied 
heavily on private initiative and enter¬ 



prise . Will the same degree of reliance 
be practicable in the next phase of devel¬ 
opment ? 

Why not? The government has no desire 
to go into industry unless it must, either 
to spur development that would not 
otherwise take place or to guard against 
the danger of monopoly in fields where 
Pakistan cannot at this stage afford to 
create competitive capacity. In such cases, 
the government’s aim is to make its pre¬ 
sence felt rather than to assume control. 
This is the reason why we are experi¬ 
menting with various forms of joint 
publie/private ownership. 

Do you think piivate enterprise in devel¬ 
oping economies can finance on its own 
the large and lumpy investment basic 
industries call for ? 

It is not easy, but I suggest you take a 
look at two Pakistani examples—our 
national shipping corporation and the 
new steel mill project planned for Kara¬ 
chi. If private investment can cope with 
these tasks it is in large part because the 
world's bankers are cheerfully accepting 
a high ratio of debt to equity. 

But the equity must first be forth¬ 
coming ? 

Indeed it must. Private enterprise should 
be able to harness sufficient savings pro¬ 
vided the tax gatherer does not divert 
too large a share to the exchequer. In 
Pakistan, we have been careful not to 
milk the private sector unduly. We have 
not tied ourselves down to any “ isms ” 
here; we are trying to quicken growth 
by whatever methods serve best. We 
believe in encouraging private enterprise 
to the utmost, but again without commit¬ 
ting ourselves to development exclusively 
under its auspices. In East Pakistan, for 
instance, we are relying far more on the 
public sector—half the industrial invest¬ 
ment in that region will be managed by 
a state run development corporation 


against only a quarter in west Pakistan. 

Your pragmatism may be good economics 
but will it be politically rewarding? 1 
refer to the voices being raised within the 
country against economic concentration 
in the hands of a few families as a result 
of the government's allegedly laisser faire 
policies. 

The government is fully aware of the 
problem. As President Ayub has said 
it is our firm policy to prevent excessive 
concentration of income and wealth in 
the hands of a few. We are adopting a 
number of measures to this end. For 
instance, industrial licensing policy 
already gives preference to new entre¬ 
preneurs and to less developed areas 
within the country. More important, the 
government is pledged to unlink industry 
from finance and distribution. Our aim 
is that those controlling industry should 
not simultaneously have control over 
financial institutions such as banks and 
insurance companies nor over channels 
cf wholesale and retail distribution. 

Will these measures suffice ? 

They may not. But I do nor think you 
can solve a problem of this nature at one 
go. We are slowly feeling our way to¬ 
wards a more broad-based economy. The 
last two budgets represent steps in that 
direction. The number of shareholders 
is growing rapidly and we now also have 
a unit trust to give share-owning an even 
wider spread. The people are, I believe, 
getting an increasing sense of participa¬ 
tion in the country’s growth. 

But they will presumably have to put up 
with higher taxation also ? 

Our taxation policy aims at widening 1 
the net rather than increasing the inci¬ 
dence. High rates do not necessarily 
produce high yields. We are careful in 
this country not to push taxation to the 
limit of decreasing returns. 

You are depending a good deal on 
foreign aid and investment for your third 
plan . Will this be forthcoming ? 

I appreciate the mounting pressure on 
donor countries but believe they will still 
want to concentrate their assistance 
where it will do the most good. We are 
also diversifying our economic relations. 

We have just concluded an agreement 
with the Chinese People’s Republic for a 
9 £21.5 million interest-free loan. The 
major part of this will be used for pur¬ 
chases of plant and equipment. We are 
also negotiating with the Soviet Union 
to broaden co-operation between us. 

Some people suggest that the government 
is divided on the issue of seeking com¬ 
munist co-operation in development . 

Such stories are entirely unfounded. As 
I see it, gold is still gold whether it 
comes from the east or the west. 
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B RITAIN has no known large 
resources of natural gas. Other • 
I countries have, and to spare. 
There is, enough natural’' gas in Al¬ 
geria to maintain present supplies to 
Britain for at least 1,000 years, ajad 
it is by ship that it is travelling hfre. 

It is, of course, nothing new &Q? 
British ships to feed British Indus* 

In today's 


gas is imported from Algeria is re¬ 
volutionary. Refrigerated and lique¬ 
fied so that it is reduced to one six- 
hundredth of its original volume, the 
gas flows aboard two specially design¬ 
ed ca*go Vessels at jbfah Algerian po*t 
ofArgew.- > -'■* + ■'% 

Thtoa,!fl^*lngrqfrigaratwjAguM ■ 
shuttle semee- to ^Canvey’ Hnu*u 
where their, cargo, which has been 
travelling at a temperature of 


—258°F., is discharged, reformed and 
pumped under pressure into the 
national gaB'pipeline. By'importing 
gas from Algeria, the gas industry 
has opened a brand-new 'trade route.’ 
* fhe success ofm* 
tbsuft scheme is hbtonlf 
new s&qfter. In the his 
Weta^gM* •«■»*»'' tfl 
of a new world industry. 


high speed world .. . the gas industry thinks of tomorrow 



We 9 re big enough to 
go anywhere 




Yes, the products of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries are as diverse as 
all that. And a century of manufacturing experience is built into 
everything that comes out of our 15 modern plants and factories. 



nilldlM SSmyJdSSSnf "™ 1 Su SSrtfffiKM wjg jnSrocwCara 

taBT" m s s r^ tss 

StMlStructurML AoHouaunt UvWmt 


A 


MITSUBISHI 

HMVY INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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/ALL paper manufacturers 

All Over Bar the Pricing? 


r HE Board of Wall Paper Manufacturers, 
advised by Morgan Grenfell, is play- 
ig a classic defensive game in its fight 
gainst the proposed take-over by Reed and 
lourtaulds. A revaluation of the fixed 
ssets is throwing up a surplus of £15 mil- 
on: this despite the<then chairman’s state- 
lent at the last anhual general meeting that 
it would be unwise to believe that revalua- 
pn would throw up a surplus having any 
peat proportionate significance.’ 1 Mr 
hnderson’s views, according to his 
accessor, Mr John Watson, were strictly 
frsonal, and the other directors (in this 
ise v if not in law) just had to put up 
Sth them, however much they disagreed, 
fhey also had to put up with Mr Sander- 
in's comparatively miserly ideas about 
[vidends. Now Mr Watson is to distribute 
le £15 million surplus by issuing 7s. 6d. 

' 7 ., twenty-five year Loan stock to sharc- 
ildcrs. Then shareholders are to get a 
le-for-two scrip issue. 

Profit and dividend forecasts are then 
ade on the rearranged capital: as the table 
lows they do not give very generous earn- 
gs yields. Furthermore a “ leading indus- 
ialist with wide experience of senior 
anagement ” has agreed to become 
anaging director. This turns out to 
: Mr Philip Walker, who got the record 
124,000 golden handshake when he ceased 
be managing director of Reed eighteen 
onths ago. This is a wise move, as the 
■esent directors do not give the same 
mamic impression that Messrs Kearton 
night and others made in their fight 
r Courtaulds’ own independence three 
lort but eventful years ago. But 
j Watson was roused enough to 
cuse the bidders of “ empire-building on 
- cheap ” and to assert that some at least 
the institutions (who in all hold 56% of 
PM’s ordinary capital) arc sticking by the 
ard. The reasons given are at least partly 
gative: thanks to Courtaulds’ numerous 
k over bids institutional portfolios are 
jffed with its shares, and Reed is ap- 
ireutly unfavourably regarded at the 
ament as an investment. 

There are a number of doubts in the 
aspects outlined by Mr Watson. First 
e end of resale price maintenance: as he 
is speaking prices of paint were crumbling 
over the country. Vet he thinks it will 
ike very little difference to the future of 
PM’s shares. At the same time the board 
»y have underestimated the effects of 
iperiai Chemical Industries’ future efforts 
the wallpaper field. ICI has half the 
mcstic paint business and certainly will 
n high in wallpaper. There is also the 


considerable reduction in retained profits. 
These were £1.7 million last year: with 
depreciation of £1.9 million the company 
just had enough resources to cover this 
year’s capital commitments on the board’s 
profit projections. 

The newfound generosity with dividends 
WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
Price of present 5s 


shares 

25/- 

27/6 

32/6 

Equivalent after loan 
plus scrip issues 

11/8 

13/4 

16/8 

Yield on 174 percent 
dividend 1964-65 

71% 

61% 

51% 

Yield on 20 per cent 
dividend for 1965-66 

81% 

71% 

6% 

Projected earnings 
yields 

1964 

13.4% 

11.7% 

9 4% 

1965 

10 2% 

8.9% 

7.1% 

1966 

13.5% 

11.8% 

9.4% 

will reduce retentions in a 

u good ” 

year to 


£1.5 million, and half that in a “ bad ” year 
—WPM has a two-year catalogue and 
profit-cycle. It is assumed that the new 
managing director will be able to raise any 
extra capital he may need by selling off 
WPM’s apparently numerous surplus pro¬ 
perties: but the forecast will certainly tie 
his hands. 

Again where in previous cycles the drop 
of profits in the “bad’ 1 year has been 
between 15% and 17}% the forecast drop 
the next time round (1967) is only 11.5%, 
which sounds a bit optimistic. Even so 
WPM could be vastly more profitable in the 


future. The rate of return on the shops in 
particular seems to be ludicrously low—if 
as the chairman says only 6 % of profits 
come from them, this means that each shop 
makes a maximum of £800 profit a year. 
There is also a good chance that profits 
from overseas subsidiaries could well rise 
above the present level. 

What happens now ? Mr Watson im¬ 
plied that die board thinks the shares are 
worth 32s. 6d. and might be interested in a 
bid at that price: they are not. But if the 
bidders are hoping to persuade the institu¬ 
tions to accept, they may have to offer up to 
27s. 6d.: underwriting for cash (or 
equivalent promises by the bidders’ bankers 
to the institutions) would probably clinch 
the deal. Equally WPM could be saved by 
a paternal hand taking 10% or so of its 
capital, as Mr Sanderson originally hoped 
with the present bidders. Mr Kearton, 
never keen on a fight, could desert his 
newly found ally (who he had never met 
until Mr Watson introduced them)—or 
vice-versa. So the battle is still open, but 
at the present price of 26s., the shares 
seem to have little to offer except a shallow 
excitement. 

ITALIAN MARKET 

The Worst is Over 
(Again) 

Milan 

N the last month the irresistible attraction 
of piling up a few bargains while the 
going is good has finally won out over the 
deadening apathy long pervading Italy’s 
business community to pump a little lire 
and life into the listless Milan bourse. 

Since early February, market quotations 
have enjoyed an average 8-io‘Y, rise. More 
imporranrly. Trading volume has climbed 
back from its gloomy abyss of 500.000- 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Economic outlook still 
spreading gloom. 

GERMANY 

INDICES * 

Percentage: 
change from: 

Feb. 

Mt 

Fler. 

3t 

A 

week 

ago* 

A 

month 
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700,000 shares traded dail/'to a more nor¬ 
mal average cf 1.5-1.8 million shares with 
several peaks topping the 2 million mark. 
The “ 24 ore ” general stock market index 
(1962 equals 100) rose from 59.2 February 
1st to a 1965 peak of 65.6 early last week, 
closing last Friday at 64.35. Sharpest gains 
were made by textiles, real estate and 
cement-makers—three industries expected 
to benefit from recent government anti¬ 
recession measures. 

The principal technical factors respon¬ 
sible for the short term rise, according to 
Milan's stockbrokers were heavy M cover” 
purchases by short sellers, speculative 
buying by M smart money ” and a general 
psychological buoyancy brought about by 
the recent spate of government measures to 
assist specific areas of the Italian economy in 
serious trouble. The more important of these 
measures include a £370 million ten-year 
public works appropriation for hospitals, a 
strengthened £80 million appropriation for 
workers’ housing, a new £57 million special 
credit fund to extend medium-term loans to 
small industry, and the gradual absorption 
by the government of a higher percentage 
of private industry’s costly social service 
(fringe benefit) expenses. 

The energetic manner with which Rome 
is tackling the deepening economic crisis 
despite lingering political backbiting 
plaguing Italy's political stability, holds pro¬ 
mise for many that the worst is just about 
over and economic recovery albeit slow, is 
not far off. 

WALL STREET 

Getting Nowhere 

New York 

he stock market has evolved a 
spectacularly noisy method of going 
round and round and coming back to the 
same place. The heavy selling that knocked 
the Dow-Jones industrial average down 
from over 906 to under 881 on the first 
raids on North Vietnam was followed by 
equally exuberant buying that drove it back 
up towards the 900 mark again—on both 
the sell off and the rebound New York 
stock exchange trading volume some days 
climbed over 7 million shares. But as soon 
as 900 neared the advance began losing its 
steam, and the average has done little but 
churn around the last few days. The Wed¬ 
nesday close at 900.76 was up only a 
modest 2.8 2 on the wee!; and back just 
about where it was a month or more ago. 
Trading however, has remained very heavy. 
What all this means, in Wall Street’s view, 
is that the market at least for the moment 
has developed a strong resistance to going 
either down or up very far. Institutional 
investors, such as Mutual Funds and 
Pension Funds, helped stop the “ Vietna¬ 
mese decline ” by buying once stocks had 
fallen to what they thought were bargain 
prices—-many of these maintain standing 
orders to buy at prices slightly below the 
market, and update them from time to time, 

| ^ act 3s & brake on any drop. Brokers sug- 
custoraers generally simply did 
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not want to think about Vietnam. 

The balance of payments difficulties, and 
President Johnson's call for voluntary 
restraint in new American corporate 
investments abroad, likewise had only a 
passing effect on the market. They did 
deepen the “ Vietnamese decline,” as 
traders for a while speculated that major 
companies—particularly the international 
oil concerns—would heed the call and thus 
curb the growth of their profits from over¬ 
seas. But these fears too were obliterated 
by a tide of cheering economic news at 
home, in the form of corporate reports of 
huge 1964 profit gains, stock splits and divi¬ 
dend boosts by some major companies, and, 
most of all, some fading of the worries 
about a possible second-half slowing or 
downturn in business. Analysts report a 
widespread feeling that at 900 the stocks in 
the Dow-Jones average are selling at about 
the ** right ” price-earnings ratio (between 
19 and 20 times earnings) and that some¬ 
thing more will be needed to push them 
higher. This feeling might change as 1964 
reports are more thoroughly digested, and 
as first-quarter prospects become clearer 
(they point to a big profit gain), but righr 
now the resistance to a climb far above 
900 is almost as great as the resistance to 
a drop far below it. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC 

Cheap Computers — 
Expensive Aircraft 

I N the last four years English Electric's 
sales have risen by under 20",.—this 
year they were £227 million—but pre-tax 
profits, now nearly £194 million, are up by 
70 n v. over the same period. The rise in 
margins has not been as pronounced as with 
the other two electrical giants: but, as the 
chart shows, English Electric’s shares, pro¬ 
fits, or margins never fell as far as those 
of General Electric or Associated Elec¬ 
trical Industries. Because it has been 
thought a less potentially glamorous stock 
than the other two, its shares have scarcely 
moved up from last year (a stagnation 
encouraged by a rights issue at 37s.): now 
at 47s. 6d. they yield 5.1 % on dividend and 
I2 C ., on earnings. But these yields arc con- 
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siderably helped by a low (41.5%) t k 
charge, thanks to £1.1 million of invest 
ment allowances, which could be devalue 
in the budget. 

The most important single factor in if 
generally favourable oudook is the decisis 
of the Central Electricity Generating Boar, 
to standardise on 500MW generating s c 
for some years at least. This will gi\ 
English Electric (the largest supplier ( 
generating equipment) a return for all tf 
development work it has carried out. j, 
recent years, as the CEBG kept changin 
standards, such work has had to be writtc 
off over far too short a production run fii 
comfort. Another important point is tk 
purchase during the year—at about ^ 
times pre-tax profits, partlv through a sha-i 
exchange—of Lyons’s half of English Elc 
tric-Leo-Marconi computers: this cou 
be a cheap buy—especially if there are an 
further shot-gun computer marriages son 
Again English Electric will get £660,oc 
(ij% on £42 million) of tax relief on 
exports and very welcome help from \[ 
slight cheapening in export credits. 1 \\ 
non-comjputer electronic side is as efficie: 
as any in Europe ; and one-third of 
group’s turnover (still unfortunately 11 
formally split) comes from electronics a 
automation equipment. Two recent trouN 
spots, Marconi Italiana and Inglis 
Canada, are being cleared up. 

The question marks hang over the donr 
tic equipment side and over the grow; 
40", stake in the British Aircraft Corpr: 
tion. No agreement has yet been reach 
ever integrating its fridges and washi 
machines with Mcrphy-Richards. Engh 
Electric has always specialised in automi 
washing machines, and will probably do h 
ter this year, but until it gets rid of fridj 
this side—which accounts for 9-10 0 , 
total sales—will not make much conrrih 
tion to profits. Aircraft are more scriou 
the company had to lend a further / 
million to BAC this year, so that ain. 
new accounts for about 15".. of the grow 
assets Profitability in the medium w 
must depend on the TSR 2, which hi 
more and more like a doomed aircraft. Bi 
if it were cancelled, this would relic 
English Electric of some financing burdc 
and, on the BAC One Eleven, there woi* 
be profits for some years. Nevertheless, tj 
shares could well fall with the market, or 
cancellation of TSR 2, and at anythij 
below 45s., they would be cheap for anyoj 
who believes in automation—or electriu- 


HOOVER/PRESTIGE 

Housewives’ Choice 

R eports have come out this week frej 
Hoover and Prestige, both Ameri 
controlled groups whose products are 
daily by most British housewives. As 1 
table shows, the market valuation of 
two companies is wide apart, with Presij 
shares on a tiny growth yield in conn 
to the more than doubled return on Hoc'! 
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PQDSH-MADE BHM POVEB PUNTS 
HIGH PnORtUNGE JUO ECONOMOU. R0NNM6 


Foreign Trade Company CEKOP supplies: 

ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
THERMO and HYDRO 


Their high standard of performance is achieved by:— 
Condensation turbo-aggregates of 50,125 and 200 MW and 
Steam boilers'with a wide range of steam performance rate, 
adapted to the various working conditions and dimensions 
of the turbo-aggregates, as well as to various kinds of fuel. 
Particularly successful at home and on foreign markets 
has been the Mark OP Ignition-fired Boiler with a 
performance of up to 650 tons of steam per hour. 

CEKOP works out and delivers on easy terms:— 

Economic operational reports and surveys. 

Programming and blue-printing of electrical power plants 
under all sorts of climatic and fuel conditions. 

Complete installations of electrical power stations 
or their departments. 

Expert services at construction stage. 

Technological consultation. 

Supervision of investments. 



Please tick appropriate square to Indicate the type of plant Jn which YOUR REMARKS: 

you are Interested. Full Information will be aent as soon as possible. (Please note your questions and queries here). 


□ Machinery 

□ Energetics 

H Building and Building Material 

□ Chemical 

□. Sugar !, ' 

□ Agricultural and Food ‘ 

Q SmdH io^Hstrial Plants 
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GRANADA 


Please Tell Us About 
Granadaland 

“.. I see no reason why, in the long 
run, Granada should be any less 
prosperous than it has been in the 
past... I must of course add that this 
statement is subject to all those 
qualifications that even less cautious 
chairmen seem bound to include in 
their annual report.” 
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O f all commercial television companies 
Granada, and its ebullient (“ not even 
the actions of a Labour government will 
stop me being a Socialist ”) chairman, Mr 
Sidney Bernstein, have the warmest place in 
public affections. Analysts feel otherwise: 
as usual Mr Bernstein’s annual statement is 
long on culture and sociology, and not so 
much short on financial statistics, as devoid 
of any that might help in giving an invest¬ 
ment appraisal of the company. 

To be sure we know of Granada's diver¬ 
sifications: it has got into TV rental in a 
big way—216 shops, with depreciation very 
conservatively reckoned, so that this invest¬ 
ment “ is nearing a point of equilibrium 


and will in due course return good results,” 
whatever that may mean. The Black Arrow 
office furniture leasing side (not to mention 
the Green Arrow “Rentaflower” business) is 
also booming, so rhat equipment (including 
TV sets) out on rental doubled this year to 
£5 million. The Group’s 38 cinemas (which 
used to give a pre-tax profit of £400,000 
before commercial television) are booming. 
Granada has learnt a lot from mistakes made 
in the construction of its first motorway 
service station on the Mi, and its second 
and third will, presumably, be more im¬ 
mediately profitable. 

What this all means in terms of making 
up for the inevitable reduction in profits 
from commercial television is anyone's 


guess. Allowing for the replacement of the 
11 % tax by the turnover levy, the removal 
of cigarette advertising, offset by the 10% 
increase in advertising rates, and the present 
healthy trend of television advertising, pre¬ 
rax profits could be down by less than £2 
million this year from last year’s £6.2 
million. Nor, with a tax charge of 62% 
this year, has the group anything much 
worse to fear from corporation tax. On this 
year’s 50',’/, dividend the present yields 
are 7.6 V, on dividend and 13.3% on 
earnings: even on last year’s 45% share¬ 
holders would get nearly 65 % on dividend. 
The only long-term fear is lest Granadaland 
be cut into two at the next rearrangement 
of commercial television in 1967. 


And dearly the profit rccoid of Prestige 
over the past five years is much superior to 
the much bigger Hoover group. 

So far the groups' products have not been 
in direct competition, with Prestige eschew¬ 
ing the large domestic appliance fur kitchen 
utensils and gadget market where it is the 
dominant manufacturer. But gradually the 
groups are moving into similar fields ; in 
1960 Prestige acquired both Entwhistle and 
Kenyon, which makes the Ewbank carpet 
sweepers and (since the acquisition) sham- 
pooers. In the past year Hoover has intro¬ 
duced both a non-electric carpet sweeper 
and a carpet shampooer. At the end of 
1963 Prestige announced that it was going 
into the small electric domestic appliance 
field, through a new company—Prestige 
Edison, a joint venture with the mighty 
McGraw-Edison Company of America—to 
sell such products in this country and in 


HOOVER 


Years to end Dec. 31 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 


£nra 

£m 

Cm 

Cm 

Sales. 


.. 


54-8 

Gross profits. 

6 4 

3 9 

5 7 

7*5 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Ordinary earnings 

105 i 

44-5 

84 0 

1191 

Ordinary dividends 

45 

25 

45 

55 

Gross profit/sales . 

... 

... 

... 

13 7 


export markets outside North America. 
Hopes of getting this project launched in 
1964 proved over optimistic, but by the 
middle of this year electric toasters, grills, 
mixers, percolators and hair dryers will be 
introduced here. From these it is but a 
short step to irons, fan heaters and similar 
production in the Hoover range. In his 
review' Mr H. W. Hoover savs that it is 
planned to widen further the Hoover pro¬ 
duct range ; evidence of this came ahead 
of the report wirh the news that Hoover is 
to market here Italian refrigerators made by 
Zanussi (see page 1041): Zanussi washing 
machines are distributed in Britain by Im¬ 
perial Domestic Appliances, but as part of 
a wider agreement Hoover’s associated com¬ 
panies in Europe will market automatic 
Zanussi machines to fill the gap between 
the Keymatic and the twin tub. 

Both groups now face the prospect of the 


PRESTIGE 


1964 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Cm 

Cm 

£rn 

Cm 

Cm 

£m 

55*2 

6 3 

6*8 

7 9 

9 3 

11-5 

8*0 

0*9 

1*0 

1*3 

1*7 

22 

% 

% 

0 / 

/o 

°/o 

% 

% 

130 0 

36 7 

37*7 

48 1 

64 8 

77 6 

60 

16*3 

I6*i 

20 

25 

30 

14-5 

14 3 

14-7 

lb-5 

18-3 

19-1 


abolition of resale price maintenance— 
although both have applied for exemption. 
It is surprising that the Prestige report 
again contains no reference to this or to 
any possible effects abolition will have on 
the group. Mr Hoover is under no illusion 
that whatever the outcome of the applica¬ 
tion fc ‘ testing times ” will continue for both 
manufacturers and retailers. But this is a 
purely domestic concern and both groups 
have been building up their overseas inter¬ 
ests ; exports and overseas manufacture 
accounted for a third of Prestige’s turnover 
last year and exports alone accounted for 
well over a quarter of Hoover’s turnover. 
As the table shows dividends of both com¬ 
panies arc well covered so there are few 
problems from a corporation tax. 

While the yield on Hoover shares looks 
high enough to discount the various uncer¬ 
tainties, particularly as the full benefits of 
the Hoover sales and services reorganisation 
have still to be felt, that on Prestige con¬ 
tinues to look well ahead. Investors buying 
Prestige at the current price must have 
implicit faith that the rate of growth of the 
past three years can be maintained. Per¬ 
haps Prestige’s great strength is that while 
a housewife will think hard and long before 
buying a new product in the more expensive 
Hoover range she will readily find room for 
a new gadget in the kitchen. A stroll round 
some of London’s big department stores 
suggests that husbands arc ready buyers of 
this market as well. 


PRICES AND YIELDS 


1964/65 High Sis 3d 
Low 43s 3d 


Current 
price 
46s 6d 


Div. yield 
6 5 % 
Earnings 
yield 
14% 


1964/65 High Sis 
Low 43s 


Cut rent 
price 


Div. yield 

31% 

Earnings 

yield 

81% 
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HUDSON’S BAY 

*a 

ft 

Not Under the 
Maple Leaf Flag ? 

A t the 296th Annual General Court of 
the proprietors of the Hudson's Bay 
company on May 14th; shareholders may 
well ask whether the board is considering a 
move of registered office to Canada, “for 
tax reasons.*’ By then the shape of the forth¬ 
coming corporation tax ought to be clearer 
than now. Even so it would need a clear and 
substantial tax advantage to shareholders to 
persuade the Governor and Adventurers 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay to pull up their 
296 year old roots in this country. 

What tax advantages would accrue, if 
any, are still obscure. The company would 
be unlikely to pay corporation tax itself if 
it stayed here, owing to its high liability for 
Canadian tax. But income tax at the 
standard rate would become payable on 
British shareholders’ dividends. A move 
to Canada would be fine if the existing 
double taxation arrangements remained in 
force. Broadly these give the British sharer 
holder in a foreign company relief against 
his income and surtax liability (on the divi¬ 
dend) for the company tax paid by the 
foreign company. So under these arrange¬ 
ments the British shareholder would actually 
benefit by a move, because he might then 
end up bv paying little or no British tax. 
But one cannot assume that these arrange¬ 
ments will stay unchanged: they can be 
regarded as giving excessive relief to 
wealthier British shareholders and without 
them British shareholders in Hudson’s 
Bay—who accounted last year for 80% of 
the total—would gain nothing by a move, 
indeed they might lose, because the com¬ 
pany’s dividends would then become liable 
to Canadian withholding tax. 

Whether Canadian and other foreign 
shareholders benefited from a move would 
depend upon the rate of withholding tax 
on their dividends that Mr Callaghan 
imposes in April this may be less than 
the British standard rate—and upon their 
own double tax arrangements. Thus the 
fact that they become liable to this with¬ 
holding tax, where they now pay no British 
tax, might merely mean they pay less 
Canadian tax. Similarly a move to Canada 
might just mean that in place of this British 
withholding tax, they would pay more 
Canadian tax and be no better Off. Nor is 
there any ground for suggesting that with a 
registered office in Canada, the company’s 
shares would be valued on a “ North 
American” basis, where stores yields arc 
traditionally lower than here. If the value 
of the company’s dividends in the hands of 
shareholders is broadly unaffected by a 
move, then so would be the sh tre price. 

For the year to January, Hudson’s Bay’s 
profits rose £215,000 to £7 million before 
lax, in spite of a drop in profits from die 
fur side of £323,000. The dividend is 
maintained at 3s. per share, covered over 
three times by trading profits after rax. The 
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final capital distribution from the land 
account is 7.8d. per share (against 6d.) tax 
free. Grossing up this distribution (on the 
assumption that the total distribution will 
be effectively maintained in future) the total 
is 4m id., giving the shares at 93s. 3d. 
(against a 1964 high of 114s.) an historically 
high yield of 4.4%. 

SCAFFOLDING GREAT BRITAIN 

Safe Support 

W herever there is scaffolding in 
Britain there is a pretty good chance 
that on it will be the SGB sign; Scaf¬ 
folding Great Britain is one of the few 
companies that supplies scaffolding over the 
whole country. But each region bristles with 
local opposition: in the London area alone, 
SGB competes with fifty others. And SGB 
interests extend beyond scaffolding—for the 
year ended last September, profits from the 
plant hire and sales division expanded to 
equal those from the scaffolding contracts 
division. SGB deals in equipment such as 
ladders, wheelbarrows, scaffolding and shut¬ 
tering and in light mechanical plant; so it 
is not competing directly with giants of the 
trade like George Cohen. 

Profits of the holding company and its 
subsidiaries reached £978,000 after tax: 
29% up on the previous year, compared 
with a rise of less than 17/, reported last 
year after the dreadful winter of 1962-63. 
Total dividend for the year, allowing for 
two scrip issues, is raised by a half to an 
effective 207.. plus a tax-free capital issue 
of 1 ? 7 m . A cover of 2.6 with and 2 with¬ 
out investment allowances is enough to take 
care of corporation tax worries. At 6os., 


BANK MERGER 


I N African banking the trend is increas¬ 
ingly towards consortium banking. For 
the newly independent countries in Africa 
this is welcome, as the overseas banks are 
often regarded as relics of colonial rule; 
while the banks themselves are keen to 
spread the trading risks. So this week’s pro¬ 
posed merger between the Standard Bank 
and the Bank of West Africa is being 
arranged to bring in new partners. Three 
London clearing banks, the National Pro¬ 
vincial, Westminster and Midland which 
together will hold rather more than 107. 
of the combined capital and the Chase 
Manhattan is to acquire another Jo' 7 , itself 
—anything smaller would have ranked as 
portfolio rather than direct investment and 
so been subject to America’s interest 
equalisation tax—which exemplifies one 
perverse effect of the tax in increasing 
America’s capital outflow. The offer to 
BWA shareholders from the Standard is a 
straight exchange of one of its own shares 
for each BWA share and this is under¬ 
written bv rhe banks for cash at 58s. This 
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SGB’s shares—8% down on their year’s 
high—yield only 3.3 c \, on dividend, but the 
earnings yield of 8.67,, is well above the 
average for both building materials and 
building shares. 

If the government decides to clamp down 
on overseas investment SGB may feel the 
pinch. It is busy expanding both its equip¬ 
ment and its scaffolding interests in Europe. 
Last summer it bought an American east 
coast group—Newark Ladder and Bracket 
Company Inc. for £681,000—two-thirds 
financed by a 5-year loan from the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Scaffolding in Britain 
has to meet higher standards of safety 
than abroad ; this has kept British manu¬ 
facturers on their toes and, when able to 
relax their standards and so lower their 
prices in overseas markets, they can com¬ 
pete effectively. But their activities are con¬ 
fined to countries where steel scaffolding is 
the norm, such as Fiance, Germany and 
Benelux. Where labour is still cheap and 
timber plentiful, sleel is overpriced com¬ 
pared with the sometimes rickety looking 
wooden framework. But it is a sign of the 
changing times that SGB felt it worth get¬ 
ting a stake in Spain last year. 

In the home market the growth of pre¬ 
fabrication methods that do away with the 
need for scaffolding is not causing the com 
pany too much alarm, though eventually 
it is bound 10 lead to even sharper competi¬ 
tion. Nor is the advent of scaffoldings 
that do not need fittings, such as Kwik- 
form’s. SGB has. in fact, its own variation 
of prefabricated frame scaffolding; but 
these systems are not flexible enough to suit 
all jobs. The battle is as bitter as ever in 
the conventional “ tubes and fittings ” 
marker. 


compares with a share price of only 28s. 
at the beginning of the year and 39s. at the 
end of last week. 

Standard already holds 11"., of BWA and 
the National Provincial and Westminster 

LONDON BASED OVERSEAS BANKS 

Banking Assets Number of 



links 

£mn 

branches 

Barclays DCO. 

Barclays 

1,094 

1,416 ‘ 

Standard. 

> 

509 

739 

flank of West Africa 

" 

97 

US 

National & Gnn<Jlay> 

Lloyds 

National 

393 

163 


Pi ovmcial 



Oiai tered. 


530 

109 

Bank of London & 
South America 

Lloyds 

454 

60 


* See text 


about 124 ":, each, while the other big holder 
is Llc.ds with some 14",,. Lloyds is selling 
its holding to avoid a possible conflict of 
interests with National and Grindlays, in 


Paying Too Much ? 
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which Lloyds has a 25 stake. One 
intriguing possibility which surely must 
have been discussed at some stage was to 
bring in National and Grindlays into this 
group as well. That Midland has stepped 
in is not surprising, for Standard is a 
partner with the Midland in the Midland 
and International Bank, which has brought 
a widening of Standard's interests. 

The terms of the merger have received 
high powered consideration for they were 
suggested by Cooper Bros, and have been 
considered fair by three merchant banks. 
But in most other fields the terms—a 
straight exchange—would have been con¬ 
sidered ludicrously generous. For the 
1963-64 profit of BWA amounted to 


£ 535 ’°oo against £ 1 , 906,000 for Standard, 
whose assets at £509 million were over five 
times as big as those of BWA. But the 
advisers have ik had regard to the under¬ 
lying values of the banks ” which share¬ 
holders cannot know because of the veil that 
conceals banks' assets and their true record 
of profitability. Were the bidden reserves 
of the BWA really proportionately so much 
larger than the Standard's ? As it is, BWA 
shareholders have the happy choice of a 
huge capital profit or a sharp jump in 
,income, from 10 "., to a forecast 17!; 
and because of transitional payments divi¬ 
dends this year will total 21 '’., to those 
BWA shareholders who take Standard 
shares. 
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After the merger the organisation will 
control assets of over £600 million in some 
r,ioo branches and dearly should become 
a major force in fostering trading links not 
only between the developing countries but 
also with the rest of the world. For the 
present the Standard and BWA will con¬ 
tinue to operate independently, but then a 
consolidation of the bank's business in East, 
Central and West Africa is envisaged and 
this could well be incorporated in a separate 
subsidiary on the pattern of the Standard 
South African subsidiary. The value of 
the Standard's change of name in 1962 can 
be seen in this merger for under the old 
title such a link would have aroused much 
distrust among the African states. 


APPOINTMENTS (continued) for further announcements see pages 1077, 1078 and 1079 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK 

ANOTHER YEAR Or GROWTH 
LORD ALDINGTON'S STATEMENT 

The following is die circulated Statement by the Chairman, The Rt Hon Lord Aldington, PC, KCMG, CBH, DSO: 

1964 was another year of growth in our business generally and in profits. Total assets at December 31, 1964, were £392,978,515 compared with 
£356,915,796 a year earlier. Consolidated Profits at £771,810 are higher than 1963. This figure of published profits is reached, in accordance with banking 
practice, after deducting from the total business profit, taxation, depreciation and reserves for premises, pension fund contributions, provision for bad debts 
and an appropriate transfer to inner reserves/ In percentage die increase in the published profit during the year is greater than the increase of the total 
business profit before these deductions were madeand 1 want to explain why. 

The amount provided for bad debts was regrettably more than usual, due in the main to a failure in the coffee trade in East Africa. In the case of 
this debt, a further provision has been made from the Bank's inner' reserves in view of the nature of the business which extended over a number of years. 
That provision from inner reserves was significantly smaller than the total of the transfers made in this year’s accounts into inner reserves, including the 
£250,000 which you will sec we have appropriated out of the published profit. , 

These 4nncr reserves are now ample even after making provision for the depreciation in the value of the Bank’s investments, the need for which in 
normal circumstances must, because of the nature of these investments, be only temporary. As our business expands further, we intend to continue building 
up our reserves year by year by internal transfers as well as by published appropriations, but not necessarily at the same rate as in recent years. 

Our premises arc included in the Balance Sheet at cost, less annual amounts written off and reserves in premises account. No attempt has been made to 
estimate the current valuation which in fast developing countries would be liable quickly to be out of date, and which in any case would be costly to pgqcujrot 
Shareholders should, however, be aware that the real value of the site and buildings of out principal branches is substantially higher than that included for 
Balance Sheet purposes and forms therefore a further reserve. 


DIVIDEND PROSI'fcC fS 

The half-yearly div idend proposed is 8 per cent, making 15 per cent for the year. In the absence of unforeseeable difficulties your Board would hope 
at least to be able to maintain this rate of dividend if the present system of tax were to be continued or if die new Corporation Tux system gives relief for 
overseas tax as at present. 

No dividend has been taken from National and Grindlays Finance and Development Corporation. The increase in this Corporation’s carry forward 
docs not reflect the full profitability of its business in 1964, because a substantial lax adjustment has had to be made to its detrimenr as between it and the 
parent company. 

Exporters’ Refinance Corporation has established itself firmly in the export finance field and is increasing business at a healthy rate with its small but 
highly skilled staff. Us operations last year earned a small profit which was retained. 

We can, I think, be reasonably pleased with these results in a year which has included the further tightening of crcdir in India, expensive money 
conditions but k>w advance rates in Pakistan, extremely high taxation and general uncertainty in Ceylon, and difficult conditions in Aden ; and which starred 
with threats to the three Governments in Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania, in each case firmly repelled. 

WIDESPREAD OPERA! IONS 

We operate in ten different overseas territories, and we have taken a substantial, biif minority, shareholding in a now Bank in an eleventh—Ethiopia. 
This wide diversity is a source of strength in many ways. Risks, economic and political, which are inherent in the fast developing parts of the world where 
we operate are thereby the more widely spread; if conditions are bad in one country, they arc not bad at all; if output is slow to grow in one enuntn, ii 
moves faster in others ; experience in one country helps in assessing banking policies in others. Our widely ranging branch organisation gives us access to a 
large area of trade ; our customers as well as ourselves enjoy this advantage. 

Like all British overseas Banks, we try to provide a quality of banking and a range or facilities unrivalled by other Banks. In the two largest territories 
in which we operate, the well deserved reputation of the Indian Banks and the Pakistani Banks presents us with a constant challenge. We expect that in 
Africa and Aden, new commercial Banks will be set up under the ownership and control of distinguished men who live in these territories or of their Governments. 
Our policy' will be to help in banking developments of this kind by training Managers and staff. 

Of course, this will alter our position in the years ahead, but it will not reduce the opportunities open to us as international bankers armed with long 
experience, a close understanding of the territorial problems, and a highly knowledgeable and skilled staff. 

PROVISION OF FINANCE 

The history of our Bank shows how, over the last century, an attempt has always been made to provide traders, estates, manufacturers and individuals 
with all appropriate banking service. Our branches are now concerned daily with providing finance for exports and for imports too; finance for the working 
capital for crops and industries of all kinds and the needs of normal current account banking. Both through our Finance and Development Corporation 
and our overseas branches capital finance has been provided on strict terms for agricultural and industrial developments, including in the case of Aden and 
East Africa finance for the development schemes of the Governments, and of local and public authorities. Recently this last function has been further developed. 
For example, in cases where the necessarily special terms could be arranged we have combined investment in equity with long-term loans; and we have 
welcomed die opportunity to join in the loans of the International Finance Corporation for projects in our territories; we have made sterling loans to overseas 
customers to help them start new projects or expand old by the purchase of plant and services from Britain ; and we have underwritten new loans overseas. 
We must, I believe, be prepared further to extend our banking facilities so that in each place in which we bank we can offer every banking service to every 
customer. Expansion of our activities overseas is not, however, easy by any means. There arc often diflicuR taxation and currency problems. Governments, 
for understandable reasons, carefully control the opening of new branches by foreign banks. The struggle for additional deposits is strenuous; and it is in the 
nature of developing countries that the demand for working and fixed capital tends to outstrip the growth in deposits. It is also in the nature of developing 
countries that both to offset cost of living increases and to provide a better standard of living, staff emoluments grow at such a rate that the bill for 
administrative charges can only be met by a fierce drive for expansion in business. 

For example, in the past two years total emoluments per head of staff employed have increased by about l/6ih—as against the dividend, of l/14th. 
But our Management is vigorously active in dealing with these and other difficulties, efficiently and with a full understanding of the human problems involved. 

POSITION AS AN INTERNATIONAL BANK 

There is one further general point about our position as an international Bank. Our customers overseas need assistance from time to time with other 
currencies than sterling. In every day trade this presents no problem. In long- and medium-term loans involving one or more foreign currencies our links 
with, and knowledge of, Banks in Europe and America place our branches in a good position to meet any special need which a customer may bring to them. 
Investment in developing countries is no longer the sole responsibility, or the privilege, of Britain. For this reason, as well as to help our other banking 
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operations, members of the General Management have maintained close contact with our friends in Europe by visiting them, and we never miss an 
opportunity of discussing our problems with them and with our friends in the USA. 

From time to time some critics of British overseas Banks challenge their value to the developing countries in which we operate, and other critics 
challenge our value to the British economy. I have no hesitation in accepting these challenges. 

We add to the store of foreign currency available to the fast developing nations in which wc bank by providing finance both for imports and exports ; 
we help their trade by our knowledge of, and representation in, international finance and markets; we participate in the finance of agricultural and industrial 
development; and we play an important part both as a channel for private investment f rom overseas and as an encouragcr of such investment. 

Our value to the British economy lies partly in our earnings of overseas currencies, an invisible export, and partly in the role we play in the wide use of 
sterling and in the direct and indirect help to British exporters and British industrial subsidiaries overseas. Furthermore our skilled Managers arc able to 
give valuable technical assistance in the financial field to countries at the start of financial independence and in doing so they add to the good name of Britain. 

We have the fullest support of our own Government’s representatives in explaining the first point to Governments with which we are concerned. 
On the second point it would be ironic indeed if the terms of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s new Corporation Tax are such that by remov ing from us 
the present measure of relief lor the very substantial taxes wc pay overseas., British overseas Banks should become ail unpopular and unfruitful investment, 
ns if wc were a drag upon the economy. 

I shall now turn to the particular affairs of the countries in which we operate. Your Directors are, of course, kept in the closest touch by our Management 
on all relevant matters affecting our business. But we believe that the Board and Management greatly gain if the Directors and General Management too 
have personal up-to-date knowledge of one or more of these countries. And I am grateful to my colleagues for helping in this way. There have been more 
of these visits in recent months than ever before. These tours place a great strain on all concerned and cost a not insignificant amount of money. But all that 
is far outweighed by the gain from them, in knowledge, in contact with the financial leaders of Governments and the Governors of Central Banks as well as 
with customers and in the two-way exchange of views with our officers—and their wives who play a most important and not always recognised part in our success. 


INDIA 

No account of 1964 in India can but mark our sadness at the passing of 
Mr Nehru. This is not the place to pay a tribute to the life's work of this 
cmarkable world leader, save to note that perhaps the best witness to that 
woik was the smoothness of the transition to India's new leader. Mr Shasin, 
ind the maintenance of India’s influence in the world. 

During the year exports rose again and by more than expected despite 
>orae fall in world prices ot major commodities, but so did imports. The 
defence burden remains large ; and progress in increasing industrial and 
igricuhural output over the current five-year plan is still less than expected. 

'Hie Budget was aimed at strengthening the economy and at the accelera¬ 
tion of growth as well ns at the containment of prices. Food shortages 
for a period have helped to lift prices so that the Consumer Price Index 
moved up sharply in the year. This caused hardship to our staff and 
Dearness Allowance was increased substantially. The Governor of the 
Reserve Bank intervened in the spring to reduce Banks' borrowing quotas 
!jom the Reserve Bank and to restrict advances against food stocks ; and 
hi the autumn the old system of Banks’ borrowing quotas was brought to 
m end and a new more stringent scheme was introduced of borrowing limits 
viih rising interest rates according to the amount borrowed. Furthermore, 
wrowing from the Reserve Bank under this scheme is now restricted to 
he busy period November to June. ’] he Indian Bank rate was raised from 
per cent to 5 per cent on September 24th. On February 17, 1965 it 
a as raised further to 6 per cent and other measures were taken to protect 
India’s foreign exchange reserves. 

After meeting the higher requirements for holdings of Indian Government 
Securities we were able to reduce and by the end of the year to eliminate 
mxt borrowings from the'Reserve Bank. The chief reason for this lay in the 
increase in our deposits, particularly the increase in our savings bank 
deposits. 

India’s next Five-Year Plan (1966/71) involves an enormous outlay which 
■vill demand a high level of private investment. I was interested to note 
.he Finance Minister’s wise words to the Indian Parliament on December 3, 
1964 stressing the value of foreign private capital both to the economy and 
to the pleading of India’s case overseas. I also welcome the emphasis laid 
by the Prime Minister on the need to stimulate activity on the Indian Stock 
Exchange, without which it is difficult to see' how the demands for private 
investment can be met. 

Our net earnings in India were substantial and satisfactory though 
slightly lower than in 1963. Mainly because we were 3ble to do without 
expensive borrowings from the Reserve Bank tfie results of the latter part 
of ihe year showed a welcome improvement. 

The taxation changes have increased the late of tax on our profits in 
India from 63 per cent to 65 per cent. 

PAKISTAN 

I was greatly impressed during my recent visit with the amount of growth 
in building activity and in industrial development, particularly in East 
?akistan. Anyone who has not been to Dacca and Chittagong for the last 
en years must be staggered at the change, and must note with pleasure, as 
in West Pakistan, the way in which the expanding cities are being planned. 
Prospects for further expansion seem good and will be greatly helped by 
the removal of the uncertainties attending the Presidental Election, and the 
further strengthening of his position. 


It seems fairly certain that the target for growth in national income set 
in the second Five-Year Plan will be exceeded by a comfortable margin. 
This is all the more welcome and necessary in the light of rhe anticipated 
growth in the population—from 79 millions in 1950 to 113 millions in 1965. 
Exports in 1964 have been running just above 1963, but were clearly lower 
than they might have been but for the long jute mill strike. 

Like other expanding economies Pakistan has been fated in recent weeks 
with the need sharply to restrict credit. Imports of goods on the free 
list had reached a level nearly twice what was expected and total Bank 
advances had risen at a more than healthy rate by the start of 1965. The 
State Bank's measures to restrict credit were clearly justified, but none the 
less disturbing to the operations of all Banks at a time of peak advances. 
Something over two-thirds of our advances arc fore exports or connected 
with them. The need for these advances is accepted by the Slate Bank. 

Our net earnings in Pakistan were still not as good as the very substantial 
resources we have there should command, but the results of the latter half 
of 1964 showed an important improvement, due at least in part to the 
vigorously competitive spirit of all our staff. 

There have been rumours during the year amongst our friends and 
customers in Pakistan that the State Bank would as a maricr of policy 
authorise higher loan and overdraft facilities for foreign companies and 
lirms if they banked with Pakistan Banks than if they banked with us. 
During my recent visit to Pakistan 1 inquired about this. I am fully 
satisfied from assurances given to me that the State Bank has no intention 
of discriminating against us as rumoured. 

CEYLON 

Ceylon is dominated by politics ; and so is rhe position there of foreign 
Banks, of which we are the largest; and, indeed, of foreign traders, too. 
We very much wish to continue to participate in the financing of Ceylon's 
trade and industrial development in which wc have considerable knowledge 
and skill; and thereby to help in her economy, which successive Finance 
Ministers of Mrs Bandaranaike’s Government appreciated. The removal ol' 
political uncertainty about our future and the cancellation of restrictions 
preventing us from taking in new deposits would of course enable us to do 
much more. 

Ceylon’s economy is potentially strong but the events of recent years have 
made many people forget this basic truth. In the first nine months last year 
exports, mainly Tea, Rubber and Coconut produce, rose by about 10 per 
cent on 1963, a year affected by port strikes. But imports in the same 
period rose by about 50 per dent and the balance of trade turned from a 
surplus of Rs. 27J crores to a deficit of Rs. 15J crorcs. 

Despite the attacks in some political quarters on foreign Banks our staff 
have shown efficiency and perseverance and we cannot be ashamed of the 
earnings achieved. But the uniquely savage rate of taxation announced in 
the last Budget, which has not yet been passed into law, would severely 
reduce their value to the Bank's reserves and to the share holders j and there 
is at present a ban on die remittance of profits. 

FEDERATION OF SOUTH ARABIA 

During my visit to Aden and into Lahej State I was struck by two things: 
first the obviously high level of commercial activity in Aden despite the 
troubles to the north and the intermittent bomb outrages ; and second the 
potentiality of the hinterland when irrigated. 
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The poll of Aden has seen a record number of ships in 1964 with a net 
tonnage of 31.6 millions. All three fiew Dolphin berths are in use. 

Our business continues to develop well with our new brandies playing a 
useful part in the life of the States, and we shall continue to give sympathetic 
consideration to applications for finance for agricultural development if 
conditions are appropriate. 

The new' South Arabian currency with the Dinar as the unit equal to 
£1 sterling is now to be issued in April. 

The Federation capital Al-Ittihad is in use by Government and we are 
considering building a branch there in the near future. 

SOMALI REPUBLIC 

Despite unsettled conditions our two branches continue to be busy. 
Exports of livestock have increased satisfactorily. 

ETHIOPIA 

The Addis Ababa Bank-S.C. in which we have a 40 per cent holding 
and to which* we arc giving technical assistance opened to the public on 
October 1, 1964. A branch has been opened in Agaro, a coffee growing 
area. 

Mr Cayley and I were very pleased to meet the distinguished Chairman 
and the Managing Director and Board members of this Bank when we 
visited Addis Ababa in November last. 

EAST AFRICA (General) 

Though Federation seems unlikely in the near future, the East African 
Common Services Organisation continues to function impressively. We 
have however no knowledge of any advance towards % Central Bank for the 
three territories. There is so much that links these three together, com¬ 
munications and a common currency circulating freely, that anyone looking 
at the problem from outside must conclude that great opportunities would 
be lost if the monetary unity of this area was to be destroyed. It is not 
our business, however, to decide; and we shall, of course, co-operate 
unstintedly in any decision reached by any or all of the three Governments. 

At present wc are free to transfer funds within the area and outside and 
when from time to time there is a seasonal need for additional finance 
in any country, we provide it from London. That is indeed one of our 
advantages to this area. 

Each territory has legislated for protection for foreign investors and 
agreed on the allocation of industries between themselves. 

Interest rates remained unchanged throughout 1964. They were not 
affected by the rise in British Bank rate. But there was heavy pressure 
on the banking system’s resources throughout most of the year, when high 
demand for loans was aggravated by difficulties in the movement of the 
crops over the railway system to the ports. 

Kenya 

An ambitious six-year Plan has been announced. It requires over £180 
millions from private investment and overseas investment in addition to 
the £129 millions from the public sector in Kenya. 

Exports in 1964 were comfortably higher than in 1963 ; but imports 
also increased, and by a little more, though there may be special reasons 
to account for some of this increase. 

The original Settlement Scheme developed well and a further scheme 
of land purchase from Europeans is being examined by a delegation led 
by Mr Maxwell Stamp. 

The Kenya Government have other proposals to foster African participa¬ 
tion in development and trading, including a new National Trading Cor- 
portion, and the future development of African grown tea. 

The Kenya tea crop further increased last year with good prices pre¬ 
vailing^ The current coffee crop is likely to be higher than last year’s 
unless coffee berry disease reduces it, and average prices increased by 
some 25 per cent during 1963*64 season. 

Generally within Kenya production rose healthily during the year, giving 
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a welcome increase in employment. Informed opinion hopes for an 
improvement in investment in 1965. The inter-territorial trade agreements 
may reduce activity in some sectors but both in agriculture and industry 
prospects are good for 1965. 

The Nairobi price, index for the low income groups continues to be 
steady, at die level of December, 1962, whilst that for the higher income 
groups shows a rise of 3 per cent on the year. 

Our Kenya branches generally had a much better year than recently and 
their results are beginning to give us a fairer return for the very consider¬ 
able resources employed there. 

Uganda 

Here, too, our branches showed better results than in any recent year. 

Uganda had a strong favourable balance of trade in 1963 due to an 
increase of about 30 per cent (£15 millions) in her exports. In 1964 
exports are estimated to be £62 millions of which cotton and coffee con¬ 
stitute 80 per cent. 

Developments in agriculture, industry and hotels for tourists proceed. 
The northern extension to the railway to Pakwach was completed during 
the year. 

Since the end of the year the Finance Minister has announced that it 
is his Government’s intention to set up the State Bank of Uganda for 
commercial purposes. We are in close and friendly consultation and will 
give our full co-operation to the Government in their plans. 

Tanzania 

The steps which I mentioned last year to strengthen our share of banking 
business in Tanganyika have borne fruit and our branches have ended the 
year with a small but reasonable surplus for the first time for some years. 
The 1964 sisal crop is expected to total 228,000 tons—12,000 tons more 
than 1963 ; but the price of a ton of No. 1 sisal dropped from £148 to 
£108 during the year, and fell further in the early weeks of 1965. This 
fall, though probably healthy, has substantially reduced the Tanzania 
revenue and foreign exchange. 

The current cotton crop is estimated to be a record. National Agricul¬ 
tural Products Board now run the marketing of cashew nuts and the 
Government trading organisation, Cosata, has extended its activity. Restric¬ 
tions have been imposed on imports from all countries including Kenya and 
Uganda. Certain rights of occupancy of estates have been revoked by the 
Government. 

Tanzania’s development plans for the next 5 years involve very substantial 
sums, £116 millions of which is expected from the private sector. It will 
be important to encourage this sector and I was interested during my visit 
last July to study the opportunities afforded for privately financed develop¬ 
ment. 

Zanzibar, to the Government of which wc remain the bankers, has had a 
year of many changes, and much nationalisation. But the clove trade has 
carried on with good exports to various countries, despite payment difficul¬ 
ties in Indonesia, the principal buyer of cloves. 

Zambia 

Since Zambia became an independent republic on October 24. 1964, wc 
have separated our branches there from Rhodesia. Our three branches 
have grown into efficient banking units and their results amply justify the 
confidence placed in this part of Africa a few years ago. We shall await 
with interest the progress of this country, blessed with great mineral wealth. 

Rhodesia 

Wc have not yet secured the breakthrough with our business, which in 
more settled conditions and faster development, would most certainly have 
been won several years ago. But the economy of Rhodesia is potentially 
strong with tobacco, minerals and new sugar for export and this, coupled 
with an increase in manufacturing output, could provide us with better 
opportunities 
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GENERAL 

I have tried to give shareholders the information from which they can make an assessment of the Bank’s position and its performance in 1964. 
I have not this year commented on the political background, often all important, in the various countries. Wc follow political trends v**ry closely and have 
the advice and generous support of the British missions in each country. My feeling is that the quality of government in all the territories in which we 
operate is very considerably higher than might be assumed from the scattered stories of governmental actions which arc selected by newspapers for their 
news value. The responsibility for our success lies with the General Management, the Branch Management and all the staff. I am sure you will join with me 

in a special tribute to the leadership of Mr H. D. Cayley, our new Chief General Manager, and to his General Management team in London; and to the 

wisdom, understanding and courage shown by the Chief Managers overseas and the Managers of branches where there were special political or economic 
problems. Our Managers have to show an understanding of changing local conditions and aspirations together with an ability to handle customers and 
officials which many diplomats and politicians take years to learn; and in addition they have to be able to offer each year an ever-wider range of banking 
facilities. To them all and to all the staff I offer the thanks of the Board, the Shareholders and myself. 

The Annual General Meeting of National and Grindlays Bank Limited will be held on March 30th in London. 
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Schroders Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman Mr. H. W. B. Schroder to (he Sixth Annual Qp neral Meeting 
to be held at The Queen's Room, The Baltic Exchange, 14/20 St. Mary Axe; E.C.0 on TJitpsday 29th March 1969 


INTRODUCTION 

The year under review ha9 been another eventful one for the Group: it 
began with an increased level of activity and profits in most departments, 
but. as T apprehended in my statement last year, its out-turn was later 
affected by the events following upon the General Election. We have, 
however, still further consolidated our position and extended our range 
of activities. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Turning first to tljje consolidated profit and loss account, you will see that 
the profit of the Group attributable to Schroders Limited, after taxation 
and after transfers to inner reserves, amounted to £658,000 for the year to 
31st December, 1964, compared with £660,000 for the previous year. Our 
London and New York operations broadly maintained their earnings, 
which were, however, slightly reduced by the provision made to write 
down certain of our investments in London tomarket value on the 31st 
December, 1964. The margins in commercial banking operations both in 
London and New York narrowed further diving the year, but this was 
offset by an increased volume of business in both centres. 

DIVIDEND 

An increased interim dividend of 3! per cent, (less income tax) was paid in 
October last with the intention of bringing the interim and final payments 
into closer relationship with each other, and the directors now recommend 
a final dividend of 6 per cent, (less income tax) giving a total of 9' per cent, 
(less income tax) for the year which will absorb a net amount of £302,000. 
This compares with a total dividend of 9 per cent, (less income tax) for 
1963 which absorbed a net amount of £287,000. 

BALANCE 6HEET 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that the gross assets of the Group 
increased during the year by some £16 millions and hod reached a level of 
just over £208 millions at the end of the year. This increase in gross assets 
reflects the continued growth in our banking business both in London and 
New York. The item “Current Liabilities. Provisions and Other Accounts'’ 
now stands at over £159 millions, some £12] millions above the level shown 
last year. The increase in this item has arisen principally from domestic 
sources in London and New' York. At the 31 si December, 1964, the Group 
was maintaining a very liquid position. “Current Assets'* at £170 millions 
was nearly £13 millions higher than last year, but within this total “Loans 
and advances to customers and other accounts" at £64 millions was over 
£10 millions below the level of last year due to the reduction in volume 
of deposits with banks and financial institutions Tor periods over three 
months which last year made up a fair proportion of this item. However, 
the item “Term deposits with banks and financial institutions** had in* 
creased by nearly £8 millions to over £40 millions; all these term deposits 
ate for periods of Jess than jhrcc months. “Cash in hand, at call and at 
banks" together with “Treasury bills, bills discounted and tax reserve 
certificates" amounted to over £40 millions as compared with £28 millions 
last year, while the holding of short-dated government securities by the 
banking subsidiaries amounted to over £25 millions as compared with £22 
millions last year. The high liquidity of our current assets mainly reflects 
the policy adopted by the London banking subsidiary in re-deploying its 
resources to meet the unsettled conditions in the economic climate towards 
the end of the year. 

NEW OFFICE PREMISES 

Since the amalgamation between J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited and 
Hclbert Wagg & Company Limited, the London staff of J. HenrySchroder 
Wagg A Co. Limited has been accommodated in two separate buildings; 
namely the freehold building at 145, LeadenhrfU Street and the leasehold 
building at 41, Thread needle Street. As it was felt to be desirable to house 
all the operating divisions together, we have acquired a long leak of 120, 
Chcapside, a new building, containing in all some 78*000 sqqare feet of 
office space. We hope to move to the new offices during the summer. 

FORTHCOMING BALE OF FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES 

Negotiations are now taking place for the sale of our freehold and lease¬ 
hold properties In LcAdcnhall street andThre&dfieedle Street. It Is expected 
that the sale of these properties will give rise to a capital surplus in excess of 
£11 millions. This suiplus,.on realisation, will be taken into the inner 
reserves of the London subsidiary, J. Henry Schroder W&g A Co. Limited. 
While the proceeds of the: &le of these properties wilt add to the resources 
available for our operations, T ought to stress that the cost of modifying and 
equipping the new building will be considerable, and the overheads will be 
substantially higher than those we are now incurring in our present premises. 

LONDON 

Ihe three principal divisions of J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited 


mfthjjtained a,high jem qf activity In the ftrtt nine months of 1964. At the 
ehdtof September a'number of outside factors contributed to a reduction in 
the level of investment and new issue activity. These factors included the 
reduction in confidence in both the stock and foreign exchange markets, 
the increase jo the Bank Rate to 7 per cent, and thp uncertainties resulting 
firom the proposed changes in the system of taxation/ 

The Banking Division achieved profits higher titan in the previous year: 
sterling deposits increased substantially and acceptance credits increased by 
approximately 30 per cent.: documentary letters of credit handled in 1964 
were no less than in' 1963 in spite of the intense competition to w hich wc 
were subject. 

The Company Finance Division had another busy year, being called 
upon to advise a wide range of customers and to arrange the raising of 
long-term finance for their needs. 

The funds managed by the Investment Division continued to grow 
through the regular additions of new money and also through the acquisi¬ 
tion of several important new accounts. On the other hand, it was this 
Division winch bore the brunt of the marked decline in Stock Exchange 
activity which took place in the last three months of the year. 

SCOTLANb 

A recent development during the first week of January, 1965, was the 
formation jointly, by National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited, 
Lloyds and Scottish Finance Limited and ourselves, of a new merchant 
bank in Edinburgh with an authorised share capital of £1 million under the 
name of “National Commercial A Schroders Limited". Wc hope that this 
new venture will fill a gap in the merchant banking services available 
in Scotland. 

NEW YORK 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation and Schroder Trust Company 
continued to increase their commercial banking activities. Deposits taken 
by the two organisations combined reached a new peak and credit accom¬ 
modations grunted ran ahead of the previous year. 1 he increase in com¬ 
mercial loans occurred in our traditional geographical areas ijf aeti\ ity. 
but special mention should be made of Australia where, as 1 anticipated In 
last year's report, there has been an expansion of our business. We arc 
hopeful that this trend will continue. 

in the investment field, the securities portfolio reflected the favourable 
market developments pf the past year, Schroder Rockefeller & Co. 
Incorporated extended its interests in’^speclal situations" as well as its i ole 
in providing financial advice to our banking clients. 

OTHER OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

Our work in Europe continues and our connexions and representatives there 
have proved useful to a number of our British and American clients. The 
European capital market, in which we ha ye participated on many occasions 
as underwriters, has made progress, but its full potential in size and skills 
has still to be developed. We are keeping our lines open to and from 
Europe but the disadvantages of exclusion from the institutions of the 
Common Market are likely to assume increasing importance. 

Darling and Company, our associated company In Australia, traded 
profitably during the year and is now providing a wide range of investment 
banking services to its customers, including many of our own. A new 
office was opened in Melbourne during the year to supplement the 
activities of the head office in Sydney. 

The services of our Representative Offices 4n Argentina and Brazil have 
been much in demand by our customers interested in those countries. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

A year ago T drew your attention to the Election uncertainties which I 
expected to affect conditions in both Britain and the United States and I 
warned you that ft might prtrte difficult to maintain the level of activity 
achieved in 1963. To-day J must .sound f similar note of caution in view of 
the uncertainties arising from the balance of payments problems of both 
Britain and the United States and the measures which each Government 
has announced to solve or reduce them. In 1964 we managed to maintain 
the level of our activities and profits in spiteof the unc e rt ai n ties of that 
year; it is, of course, my hope that we shall achieve as good a result in 1965, 
but prediction is even harder than it was las) year and the difficulties ahead 
ttiord apparent. ftreohiidering oulr ptofptimi I dan. however, emphasize 
-that the Group's assets aid located both m the 1 United States and in the 
United Kingdom, and this geographical spread is a source of strength and 
stability. 

THANKS TO STAFF 

In conclusion, T should like to express on Vouf behalf, as well as the Board’s, 
our gratitude to all members of the staff in our several offices throughout 
the world for their hard work and loyalty upon which our success depends. 
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Trus 



ouses 


Extract from the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
of Trust Houses Ltd. Year ended 31st October 



1963* 

1964 


£ 

£ 

Turnover 

28,044,000 

31,733,000 

Profit before Taxation 

1,403,283 

1,638,619 

Profit after Taxation 

691,832 

976,502 

Dividends (net) 

361,707 

554,039 

Rate of Ordinary dividend per 5/- share 

7±d 

+10% 
free issue 

* Two subsidiaries were not consolidated for the full year 1962-63 



The Record of 10± years. 1st April 1954 to 31st October 1964 
Expenditure on maintenance-, extension and improvement of hotels £19,348,000 
Proportion of private bathrooms increased nearly fourfold 
Number of installations of central heating—98 hotels 


New hotels opened 1964*65 

Wessex, Winchester. St. George's, Langham Place, London 
Breakspear Motor Hotel, Hemel Hempstead 
Conway, Belfast. Acton's, Kinsale, Co. Cork 
Hallam Tower, Sheffield (March). Eastgate, Lincoln (May) 

Grosvenor House, Sheffield (Autumn 1965) 

Development Schemes Finished 1964-65 

Aldeburgh, Ascot, Burford Bridge, Chichester, Codicote, Conway, Dovedale, 
Guildford, Leeds, Monmouth, Newbury, Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Stevenage 


John Gardner (London) Limited, incorporating Lockhart Group, became a 
subsidiary (62% owned) of Trust Houses in November 1964 
Gardner and Lockhart together comprise by far the largest contract catering 
group in Europe 


TRUST HOUSE HOTELS ALL OVER BRITAIN 

Copies of the Report can be obtained from 

The Secretary, Trust Houses Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London W.C.2 
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De-Londonisation " 

lor moving a number of our subsidiary headquarters to the North. 
Our Granada TV Rental business has reached the stage where it re¬ 
quires larger heoduaarters. $q w* firebuiWhip an additional trttx,k Of 
oflices Tor them in Sharslon, Manchester. Granada Installations ha\c 
expanded beyond their premises in IJigh Lane, Manchester, and we 
hope shortly lo start otj dHrir, new building.. » '. “ » 

In Liverpool we have taken a 21-acre site and warehouse in Long 
1 aue, Ain tree. Thoexisting modern buildings there arc bejug adapted 
t»> provide the warehouse foL Black Arrow Leasing., this sit ewe 
are also erecting a new building of 30,000 sq. ft. for our "man-made* 
flower business. Green Arrqw, Renta flower, and A block of offices 
to house all the Black Arrow "and. Green Arrow administration 
operations. 

Next month vve close our television studio in London, and most 
of the stalf ha\e already been transferred 'to our TV Centre in 
Manchester. 

A fully equipped film printing laboratory in Salford will allow us 
to complete and edit our films and news films at our TV Centre. VA ith 
the improved commercial air-services from Leeds, Liverpool and 
Manchester to London and the Continent—and the use of our ow n 
company plane—we find less need for London facilities. 

This de-Londonisatkm has meant a great deal of work and re¬ 
organisation. Much effort has been put Into simplifying our group 
structure and administration to get the fulltfenbfits of moving out of 
overcrowded London. 


Gram 

In his 77 


^Television 

*0jg/lsh Provinces Donald Read says that Granada's 
mcmorandptfffe the Pilkingion Committee ‘reads like a declaration 
of provinctaflpdependcncc and the spirit of Granada TfV is militarily 
provincial*. * v 

Operating from ouisidoj*6ddoo is what has put the stamp of 
individually on our programmes.; We agrefQMdlli 7w Times that 4 ihe 
world of Westminster, Whitehall, the west^Eil dubs and even Fleet 
Street, seems curiously remote from what foes on in the rest of the 
country*. But the millions who watch our programmes know that we 
arc keenly interested in the world of Westminster. Whitehall and 
Fleet Street—indeed we wish that Westminster would recognize the 
stature of television and give us the freedom to be even more interested. 
And viewers know too that the world at large concerns us deeply. 
Our independence is not provincial. As a television company we 
think .that Manchester is a first-dass centre from which to watch 
the world. 

Advertising: The amount of advertising time sold and the amount of 
revenue earned were greater in 1963-64 that! »& the previou wr. Our 
campaign to persuade advertisers that .the swtomcr; mom. arc not 
“dead*’ months in Granadatund has been markedly successful. The 
revenue for July-Scptcmbcr was 25 percent up on last year. 

Granada TV Rented Service-Red Arrow 

This undertaking has been one of our most successful. Seventy-fix e 
shops were opened during the financial year, mainly in the Midlands 
and the London area. Three years ago-we had 20 shops: we now 
have 216. 

Over 90 per cent of our sets on rental are designed to take 625 lines 
and the cost of the others has been written olT. 

In September wc introduced the 1NSTANJV set. This is unique 
io Granada and has been a staggering success. 

This type of business takes years of investment and effort before 
it reaches its full profitability. Our present investment is nearing a 
point of equilibrium and w ill in due course return good results. 

Granada Theatres 

Our box-ofiicc results were ihc best for ten )cars. There is now every 
indication that the decline in cinema admissions has been halted. 
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pattern of entertainment. 

I or the second year running \\c set a record willow; >ta^e shows. 
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Black Arrow Leasing 

Black Arroxy, with txflites. in l.LwrjvooL Manchester; London, 
Glasgow, Birmingham and Bristol, rents oil ice furnnure - doxvrt to 
l he last asluray—to businesses .and professional people. I ho first year 
was ahead of target figures and is currently ahead of projections fl>r 
1964-65. There are great prospects here. 

. . ’ 4 ' ’* 

Green Arrow Rentaflower 

Gross! income tor 1963-64 was 16percent higher than in ihc prex ions 
.'■car. With the help of some of ihe besV florists in the country Green 
Arrow Rentaflower creates displays of man-made flowers which arc 
rented to shops, homes and offices. 

Granada Motorway Services 

Part of mir Motorway Service Area on the M.l at Tnddington—the 
first Service Area on the way. north from London to Liranudaland, 
was opened at W hitsun. The restaurants open in the spring. 

Building has>started on our second at Franklcy oil the M.5 near 
Birmingham and should Lie finished by the end of 1965. 

The Ministry of Transport has awarded us our third at Heston, 
on i h& Chiswick-Langley section of the M.4. 

Publishing 

Granada owns the publishing firms of MacGjhbon and Kce> Rupert 
Hart-Daxis, Adlan! Coles, Arco Publications and Staples Press, and 
has a substantial interest in Jonathan C ape. 

MacGibbon and Kec had an e.xccllent ycar and Arco Publicqtions* 
popular instructional books, and Staples Press medical and dental 
textbooks, luxiJi piadc profitable progress. 

Rupert llart-Davis's distinguished general list and iheir hooks for 
young children have had a great success. They have also established 
a reputation lor good, well-designed and exciting school books. 
Demand for Adlard Coles Ltd.’s specialised hooks on x.ichiing and 
sailing, has continued. 

Granada Properties 

Wc have leased more of our properties lor supermarkets and have 
more shop sites planned. Although this is a slow-developing business 
it has a substantial potential. In May wc acquired a controlling 
interest in Barranquilla investments Lid., xvhich owns eleven major 
office properties mainly in the City of London. Of these, two nexv 
properties, one in Moorgatc in tlic City of London, and the other in 
Lehhnm, Middlesex are near completion and when let will add 
considerably to this Companx’s revenues. Wc welcome through 
Barranquilla our association with the Pearl Assurance Co., the 
principal minority shareholder. 

The Future 

We have told >ou before that because of the heax> Government levy 
on advertising revenue and die increased ITA lees television profits 
would not remain at the exceptionally high level of recent yours, and 
xve have taken account of this in our plans. 1 have reported on the 
many new businesses xvhich wc think will eventually become sub¬ 
stantial profit-earners. 

Next year, due to the heavy capital outlay necessary for the 
development of these businesses, the economy or the Group wifi take 
its greatest strain but 1 see no reason whSA 1$ thblop&guB* Granada 
should be any less 5 prosperous than it besoeeafaftoMitt. 

1 must of course add. that this stalaacflf <is swbjeptio all flgM* 
qualifications that even less cautious chaixMUtiem bound to include 


in their annual report. 


The Statement by the Chairman of Grawdu ■Group’Limited, Sidney L 


vr*‘ '■ <. (W'ttM.’K'W *' 


■>n tfiaWtJJ-n/'‘r ■» ‘Vjr/WWti' 
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Hoover’s competitive position 
has never been stronger 


In 1964 Hoover Limited faced unusually fierce home and overseas 
competition. The company also undertook a complete and costly 
re-organisation of its marketing and servicing arrangements. Exports , 
however, reached a record level and, despite further price reductions. 


total turnover and prof it were increased. 


1 In 1964, Hoover exports from the United Kingdom 
amounted to nearly £15,000,000 and were double in 
value as compared with five years previously and treble 
the figure of ten years ago. Hoover Limited accounted for 
over 75% of British exports in its field. In fact, except for 
one other country, the company's exports of its domestic 
appliances are greater than those of any country in the 
world. 

2 The speed and effectiveness of the changes in marketing 
and servicing arrangements and the resultant increased 
efficiency helped lower our fixed costs thereby justifying 
further extensive price reductions. Increased turnover 
resulted and helped to offset the heavy expenses involved, 
amounting to some £375,000. These fell mainly in the 
third quarter and the following table illustrates the effect 
of the transition. 

Profit before tax 
1964 1963 

Third quarter £1,523,000 £2,123,000 

Fourth quarter £2,565,000* £1,855,000 

"t* dudes f.350.000 speud credits. 

^ It is our policy to provide a steady flow of new and 
improved products at prices which represent the highest 
possible value for money. This widening of our product 
range will continue. 



Mr. H. W. Hoover, Chairman of Hoover Limited 
and head of the world-wide Hoover organisation 



SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 


Turnover . 

Net Profit before Taxation . 
Net Profit after Taxation ... 
Interim Dividend (less tax) . 
Final Dividend (less tax) . 

Net Assets. 

Issued Capital. 


1964 

£55.203,000 

£8.045,792 

£4.115,169 

£450,188(15%) 

£1,350,563 (45%) 

£29,763,859 

£5.500,007 


1963 

£54,793,000 

£7,512,783 

£3.739,473 

£300,125 (10%) 

£1,350,563 (45%) 

£27,460,481 

£5.500,007 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 

LORD NELSON OF STAFFORD ON MAJOR IMPROVEMENT IN GROUP EARNINGS 
AND GROWTH OF ELECTRONICS AND AUTOMATION ACTIVITIES 


The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The English Electric Company Limited will be 
held on March 24th in London. 

The following are extracts from the circu¬ 
lated statement by Lord Nelson of Stafford, 
the Chairman: 

Group profits before taxation have increased 
by £3,309,000 to £11,527,000. The taxation 
charge for 1964 has benefited from relief on 
higher investment allowances and from taxation 
losses by subsidiary companies brought forward. 

After taxation there is an increase Of 
£2,152,000 to £6,407,000 in the profit applicable 
to the Company. Overall, these results arc 
very encouraging and represent improvements 
in earnings both at home and overseas. 

We continue to direct our effort to improve 
or to eliminate activities which show inadequate 
profitability. Our subsidiary D. Napier & Son 
is now making a satisfactory contribution. 

Orders received showed ah increase and we 
anticipate a further increase in turnover in 1965. 
For these reasons, and provided that no unfore¬ 
seen adverse circumstances arise, we hope for a 
lurther improvement in our earnings in the 
current year. 

In the light of the results and the prospects, 
The Board feels justified in recommending a 
Final Dividend on the Ordinary Stock at the 
rate of 9 per cent, less income tax, making 12 
per cent, less income tax, lor the year, com¬ 
pared with a total of 10 per cent less income 
tax for 1963 

In line with the recent Stock Exchange recom¬ 
mendation it will be our intention in future to 
publish half-yearly results. At the same time 
we will declare our Interim Ordinary Dividend 
we will take account of the need to establish a 
more appropriate relationship between interim 
and final dividends. 

Although the outlook continues to be satisfac¬ 
tory, the uncertainly in the country's balance of 
payments situation is something which we must 
all strive to rectify once and for all. Stability 
and confidence are important factors in this and 
we arc beset by far too many uncertainties hav¬ 
ing their origin in Government policy. There 
is, for example, the uncertainty as to the way in 
which we shall be taxed, both under corpora¬ 
tion tax and capital gains tax; we are uncertain 
as to the duration of the import surcharge ; 
there is the declared intention of the Govern- * 
ment to nationalise the steel industry; and the 
uncertainties affecting the' aircraft industry in 
which we have a substantial stake are by no 
means resolved. I hope that the Government 
will free us from these difficulties. 

We welcome the Government's efforts to 
establish an effective incomes policy. Success 
hi this objective could help us to compete effec- 
lKcly in the world markets. No effort will be 
sp ired on our part to increase industrial cffici- 
viu.y and productivity and with proper co-opera¬ 
tion and understanding problems of overmanning 
and inefficient woiking—including' problems 


arising from the introduction of automation 
techniques—can be overcome without social 
harm and industrial hardship. 

LXPORI BUSINESS 

We welcome the export incentives introduced 
by the Government. 

Your Group continues to obtain a large 
volume of export business and every endeavour 
is being made to increase this. I draw attention 
. to our striking export performance in the elec¬ 
tronics field, where over 50 per cent of our 
turnover lias been sold overseas. 

We are paying particular attention to expand¬ 
ing our income both from out* overseas compa¬ 
nies by extending their range of local manufac¬ 
ture and by the licensing of overseas manufac¬ 
turers. 

LUCTRONICS AND 
AUTOMATION 

Last year I referred to the fact that English 
Electric, although identified in the public mind 
with heavy■ electrical engineering, has also a 
very large stake in electronics and automation 
where Group turnover is approximately £o9m 
per annum. 

Hie decision to buy the Lyons* shareholding 
in English Electric-Lco Computers enabled us 
to integrate the Marconi research and develop¬ 
ment potential in data-processing into our com¬ 
puter company which was renamed English 
Elcctric-Leo-Marconi Computers Ltd. The 
Marconi Company has pioneered in daia- 
processing to meet such needs as those of 
defence and civil air traffic control where speed 
of calculation and operation are of utmost im¬ 
portance. Similar situations are now arising in 
many industrial control systems and in business 
and commercial uses. This indicates the great 
advantage we have in being able to apply 
common technological development to different 
applications. 

The new Government is giving much atten¬ 
tion to the application of automation to indus¬ 
trial processes and other activities. Here 
English Electric holds a unique position because 
through our heavy electrical business we are 
intimately concerned with the application of 
automation techniques to industrial uses, also to 
power station operation and power system con¬ 
trol ; and at the same time through our 
electronic interests, particularly in the Marconi 
Company, we have long experience in aU forms 
of data handling and processing, and through 
our computer company in the application of 
computers to all kinds of business activity. 

These new activities in industrial automation 
are of great importance to our export trade. 

AVIATION 

Five years ago, after many successful years 
of designing and manufacturing military aircraft, 
your company, together with the Vickers and 
Bristol groups at the specific request of 


Her Majesty's , Government, joined together 
their aviation Interests to form British Aircraft 
Corporation. At the time of merger wc were 
assured that it tvas the Government’s intention 
to maintain a healthy aviation industry. We 
were* therefore, very glad to have the assurance 
recently given by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons that this is still Govern¬ 
ment policy. 

I believe firmly that there can be a sound 
future for British aviation and I am convinced 
of its great value to the country. Throughout 
the world there is a growing requirement for 
aircraft of all kinds and this will continue. We 
are the only country jp the West offering effec¬ 
tive competition to the Americans and this 
position is an invaluable base from which to 
establish the collaboration with other countries 
which will be very necessary on future military 
aircraft projects of any complexity. 

I am firmly the opinion thai with careful 
planning the industry can be brought inu» 
sensible balance with the economy, without 
destroying an extremely valuable national asset. 

foiication and Training 

Industrial education and training has recent lv 
attracted wide public notice. I was glad to be 
Chairman of the Appeal for funds ro '.er up 
the new business schools, which received such 
satisfactory support. 

We particularly welcome the Industrial Train¬ 
ing Board for the Engineering Industry so that 
the cost of training will be more equitably 
spread. 

It is of urgent importance to attract a greater 
number of able young men to engineering. Wo 
have continued our scholarships at universities 
and added the opportunity to follow post¬ 
graduate courses. In addition we continue to 
provide facilities for our staff and customers at 
home and overseas. 

GROUP RCStARCH 

Technical leadership is important to our com¬ 
petitiveness and effective research is essential to 
this. Our co-ordinated Group Research Organi¬ 
sation is now establishing the closest relationship 
between the company’s research laboratories and 
the product divisions. 

Modern industrial research is expensive and 
many larger projects can only be pursued on a 
collaborative basis. Wc are already collaborating 
with the C.E.G.B. and with other manufacturers. 

The Chairman then reviewed Group activities 
under the general headings of Electronics, 
Automation and Computers, Power Generation, 
Diesel Engines, Power Transmission & Dis¬ 
tribution, Railway Traction, Industrial Uses of 
Power, Domestic Appliances, Aircraft Equip¬ 
ment, and Associated Companies, Briii>.h 
Aircraft Corporation, The Marconi International 
Marine Company Ltd., and English Ele^trL- 
Atc Welding Co. Ltd. 
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The Prestige Group Limited 



Mr. Arthur Keating reports on 1964 
Record Sales and Profit 
Increased Dividend and Scrip Issue 


The Annual General Meeting of The Prestige Group 
Limited will be held In London on 13th April 1965. The 
following are extracts from the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr. Arthur Keating, and the Managing Directors, 
Mr. D. J. T. Lawman and Mr. R. St. George, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December 1964. 

The results for 1964 again represent all-time records for the Group. 
In 1961 Prestige for the first time earned £1 million of profit before 
tax and in the surge of effort of these last three years we have now 
passed the figure of £2 million. We have also by a substantial 
margin exceeded £10 million of sales, another milestone in our 
progress. 

GROUP TRADING RESULTS IN 1964 

Group sales totalled £11,546,952 in 1964 compared with 
£9,341,032 in 1963, an increase of over 23%. The net profit before 
taxation amounted to £2,202,415 compared with £1,740,211 in 
1963, an increase of 26%. Provision of £1,240,868 has been made 
for taxation on these earnings, leaving the profit for the year after 
taxation at £961,547 compared with £813,134 in 1963. The total 
to be carried forward to 1965 is £2,735,744. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1964 again 
showed a strong position. Fixed assets at cost, less depreciation, 
amounted to £2,151,886, a net increase of £239,341 over the 
previous year. Current assets totalled £6,328,116 of which 
£2,412,881 was represented by cash and short term investments. 
Current liabilities totalled £2,757,098. 

DIVIDENDS AND CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 

Your Board considers that the results for 1964 justify a further 
increase in the dividend payable to ordinary shareholders and 
accordingly recommends the payment of a final dividend of 22% 
(less tax) making a total dividend of 30% (less tax) for the year. 
This compares with a total dividend of 25% (less tax) for 1963. 
The higher dividend is covered more than 2.6 times by earnings 
available for distribution to ordinary shareholders. The Board is 
also recommending a scrip issue of one new ordinary share for 
every two existing ordinary shares. This should not be taken to 
imply any increase in the total distribution for the current year, but 
in the absence of unforeseen circumstances it is the intention of 
the Board to declare in 1965 an interim dividend of 8% (less tax) 
on the increased ordinary capital with the object of reducing 
disparity between the interim and final dividends. 

SALES-HOME AND EXPORT 

Record sales were again achieved in both home and export 
markets in 1964. 

Demand In the United Kingdom was strong throughout the year 
and sales amounted to £7,648,258, an increase of 22%. Home 
sales have in fact doubled in the last five years. 

Our contribution to the United Kingdom's export effort is still 
Increasing and export sales, including sales by our foreign sales 


companies, exceeded £3 million in 1964. When sales by our over¬ 
seas manufacturing companies (including 18 months* sales by our 
Australian manufacturing company) are added to this figure, our 
total overseas sales amounted to £3,898,694. 

THE COMMON MARKET 

Our European selling companies together achieved increased sales 
in 1964 and further consolidated the Group's position in this 
important trading area. 

The Company's activities in the Common Market since the first 
sales company was established in Belgium in 1954 have all been 
directed to the eventual goal of projecting the strength which we 
enjoy in the United Kingdom into this neighbouring trading area 
with its population of about 180 million. In this period of ten years, 
sales in the area have risen to a high level and it is now logical to 
reinforce and extend this important business by increased produc¬ 
tion within the tariff walls of the Common Market. Plans are well 
advanced for the establishment of manufacturing facilities in the 
Common Market on a substantial scale and alternative factory 
sites are now being inspected. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1965 

The year has opened well and we face 1965 with confidence. Our 
efforts will continue to be directed towards profitable and 
efficient expansion at home and abroad. In 1965, in the absence 
of special circumstances, the progress of Prestige should be 
maintained. 


1964 IN BRIEF 


Sales 

1964 

£11,546.952 

1993 

£9,341,032 

Inaraaaa 

23-6% 

Profit before tax 

£2,202 415 

£1,740,211 

26-5% 

Tax 

£1,240,868 

£927,077 

33-8% 

Profit after tax 

£961,547 

£813,134 

18-2% 

Ordinary dividend (less tax) 

30%' 

£354,511 

25% 

£302,816 

17*1% 

Cover for Ordinary dividend 

2-6 times 

2 6 times 

- 

Unappropriated profit * 

£580,977 

£484,562 

19-9% 

Nat assets 

£8,196,366 

£5,302,076 

169% 


Resolutions will be submitted to the Annual General Meeting: 

• increasing the authorised ordinary share capital to £4,600,000; 

• authorising the scrip issue of new Ordinary Shares referred to above. 
FACTORIES at BURNLEY. DERBY, BLACKBURN. ACCRINGTON, 
BIRMINGHAM and In AUSTRALIA. FRANCE and GERMANY. 
Subsidiary aalaa companies operating in Banalux, Franca, Germany, 
Italy and Australia. 

Copies of the Accounts and the Chairmen's Statement may be obtained from 
the Secretary. The Prestige Croup Limned, Prestige House, 14-18 Ho/born, 
London B.C.1 , 
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MARCHWIEL HOLDINGS LIMITED 

(Controlling Sir Alfred MeAlpine & Son Lid.) 

EARNINGS AGAIN SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


SATISFACTORY VOLUME OF WORK IN HAND 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Marchwiel Holdings Limited will be held on 
March 30th in Chester. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr A. J. MeAlpine : 

I have pleasure in submitting to you the 
Report of the Directors and the Accounts for 
i he year ended October 31, 1964. 

ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 

1 am pleased to be able to report nnee agam 
a substantial increase in the profit of the Com¬ 
pany. The consolidated net profit for the year, 
after all charges including taxation and deprecia¬ 
tion, has increased by £491,867 to a new record 
figure of £1,517,526. Taxation amounted to 
£980,244, an increase of £191,820 over the 
previous year, and depreciation increased to 
£1,208,307 from £940.842. Of the net profit 
before taxation 92.5 per cent was attributable 
to contracting and 7.5 per cent to United 
Gravel. 

The turnover for the year has increased by 
nearly £4 million lo approximately £261 mil¬ 
lion of which some 92 per cent was cariied out 
in the Uniicd Kingdom ; 95.8 per cent of the 
turnover was contracting and 4.2 per cent 
United Gravel and other activities. Without 
exception each unit and area has made an in¬ 
creased contribution to the total profit. 

caimtalisaugn or Rt.sUWS 

It is proposed that: — 

1. The authorised capital of the Company be 
increased from £2,000,000 to £2,500,000 by 
the creation of 2,000,000 Ordinary shares of 
5s. each, and 

2. A Bonus issue of one Ordinary share for 
each existing Ordinary share be. issued to 
members on the Register at the close of busi¬ 
ness on February 1, 1965, and Renounccable 
Certificates, renounccable until April 14, 
1965, will accordingly be issued on March 
5 th. 


completed the construction of two dams in 
Southern Rhodesia. This company has now 
'been wound up and a final dividend of £39,000 
has been received. 

During last year we formed in South Africa a 
company jointly with Robert B. Somerville Co., 
Limited for the purpose of carrying out a pipe 
line contract for 450 miles from Durban to 
Johannesburg. Except fdr advances to the joint 
company its activities are not reflected in the 
enclosed accounts. 


A 1)1)11 ION \L AC IIV MILS 

Since the year end your Company has 
acquired tor cash the whole of the share capital 
of George Boyle 'Sports Cars) Limited which, 
with its subsidiaries, operates as Motor 
Engineers and Main Distributors for Standard 
Triumph in Chester with dealerships in 
Ellesmere Port and as Builders’ Merchants and 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers in Bolton. 
'Die Company, which has valuable freehold 
property in Chester and Boll on, will be avail¬ 
able for the purchase of the Group’s transport. 
Members of the MeAlpine family, including 
mvself, owned 90 per cent of the equity of this 
Company: the total purchase price for the com¬ 
pany was £65,000 and this was considered by 
the Auditors of Marchwiel to be fair and 
reasonable-, Ai October 31st last the balance 
sheet of the Company showed the net worth, at 
book values, to be £69,297. The average annual 
profit, before tax, for the three years ended 
March 31, 1964, was £31,796. 

Negotiations for the acquisition or a control¬ 
ling interest in Penrbyn Quarries Limited, which 
were announced in the press some months ago, 
arc still in progress. This company is engaged 
in slate quarrying near Bangor, North Wales. 

In association with Pilkington Brothers 
Limited and United Glass Limited, we have 
formed a joint company—Sand Developments 
Limited—to prospect for and work sand 
deposits, mainly for glass production. 


Exchange regarding information to be made 
available to shareholders, and the requirements 
have been implemented in the Information given 
regarding turnover and profits in the earlier 
part of this statement, and by the statement 
following the accounts giving full details of the 
properties owned by the Group and the basis 
of valuation appearing on the balance sheet* 

We will give half-yearly general statements on 
the Group's progress but we have, however, 
found it impossible to deal with die request 
for six monthly accounts. In the case of this 
Company, it would mean dividing the year into 
the winter months, when activity is considerably 
less and as a result overheads are under- 
recovered, and the summer months when work 
is far more profitable on account of the weather 
conditions and staff costs are more readily 
absorbed. In addition, most of the new plant 
is acquired in the spring and as depreciation 
is on the same basis as wear and tear, that is 
to say a full year's charges are made regardless 
of the date of purchase, heavy charges in this 
respect would arise when probably only a month 
or so of work had been obtained from the new 
equipment. Furthermore the six monthly 
figures would not be comparable with similar 
periods of preceding years. 

From the foregoing jt will be apprs&iatcd 
that the results of an industry such as ours can¬ 
not be considered over short-term periods when 
conditions arc very different. In fact, the 
statement has been made by several Company 
Chairmen that results of this industry should 
be looked at over a matter of three to five years 
rather than on an annual basis, and with this 
view I fully concur. 

PROSPECTS 

The Company has a satisfactory amount of 
work in hand and I am hopeful that in the 
current year die turnover and profitability will 
at least be maintained. 

CONCLUSION 


DIVIDEND 

For the year ended October 31, 1964, a final 
dividend of 121 per cent, less income tax, is 
recommended. This makes a total for the year 
of 15 per cent, against 10 per cent for (he pre¬ 
vious year, and together with the Preference 
iividend for the seven months to October 31, 
1964, makes the distribution this year £104,380, 
compared with £61,250 last year. It is antici¬ 
pated that the distribution to Ordinary share¬ 
holders for 1965 will not be less than the amount 
for the current year. The final dividend referred 
to above will be paid* on April 2nd to share¬ 
holders on the Register at the close of business 
or March 1, 1965. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

In my statement last year, I referred to a 
> ( mn company which had then more or less 


STOCK EXCHANGE REQUIREMENTS 

Wc have carefully considered the recom¬ 
mendations of the Council of The Stock 


Once again I must express our sincere appre¬ 
ciation of all those who have co-operated within 
the Group to produce the satisfactory results that 
have been achieved. 


RECORD OF GROWTH 



Trading 

Profit 

Depreciation 

Taxation 

Profit after 
Taxation 

Capital and 
Reserves 


£ 

*000 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


TO 

000 

’000 

•ooo 

1958—16 months... 

. 739 

392 

I7f 

168 

251 

1959 . 

. 1,014 

446 

253 

315 

504 

I960 . 

. 1,342 

615 

336 

391 

1,466 

1961 . 

. 1,603 

694 

465 

644 

1,886 

1962 . 


838 

578 

601 

2,466 

1963 . 

. 2.755 

941 

788 

1.026 

3,836 

1964 . 

3.706 

1,208 

980 

1,518 

5,249 
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< BANK OF IRELAND GROUP 

EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT TO THE GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 
DELIVERED BY THE GOVERNOR, MR DONAL S. A. CARROLL, 


CONSOI IDA I LI) HALANCT SUN T AND 
PKOIJI AM) LOSS ACCOUM 

The riet Consolidated Profit for the Group 
after deduction of the proportion applicable to 
minority Interests is £961,362, an improvement 
of 18 per cent. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet of die Bank 
ftnd its Subsidiaries shows clearly the very sub¬ 
stantial size of the Group. The resources 
represented by Deposit, Current and other 
Accounts amount to £162.4 million, an increase 
during die year of £12 million. Advances at 
£97.5 million are higher by £10.6 million. The 
combined assets are £173.9 million compared 
with £161.8 million at the end of the previous 
year. 


RECOMMlNDATfONS AS TO DIVIDEND AND 
CAPITALISATION 

It h proposed that the final dividend be 
increased from 13 per cent to 16 per cent to 
make a total distribution for die year of 24 per 
cent compared with 21 per cent iast year; diat 
additions be made to the Reserves from pub¬ 
lished Profit totalling £425,484 and that 
£3,269,231 be capitalised out of the Rest and 
distributed as a Capital Bonus in the ratio of 
£1 new Stock for each £1 Stock held. If die sc 
proposals are approved, the Directors will trans¬ 
fer £1,500,000 to Rest from Contingencies 
Reserve. 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

The opening weeks of 1964 were mainly note¬ 
worthy in the Republic of Ireland for the sign¬ 
ing of the National Agreement on Salaries and 
Wages. There can be little doubt that an 
increase in personal incomes of the order of 
12 per cent contained elements which might 
have been gravely dangerous for the economy. 
Taken in isolation such an increase, based as it 
was on the expectations of later increases in 
productivity, would be highly inflationary. 
Nevertheless, provided other factors in the in¬ 
ternational scene did not move adversely, it 
was a reasonable risk if the Agreement secured 
industrial peace until July, 1966. 

The Second Economic Programme predicts 
Balance of Payments deficits averaging £16 mil¬ 
lion a year through to 1970. This is certainly 
a matter which has been causing concern to 
economists and bankers. Some Balance of 
Payments deficit can be justified to enable the 
economy to expand to the utmost of its capacity, 
provided that deficit is of a diminishing nature 
and is incurred for the purposes of creating 
assets capable of generating additional earning 
power. However, we must realise that the deficit 
in this past year may exceed £30 million follow¬ 
ing the £23 million deficit of the previous year. 
These deficits are greatly in excess of those pre¬ 
dicted in the Second Economic Programme. 

NORTHLRN IRELAND 

In Northern Ireland cost levels in industry 
have been substantially more stable than in the 


ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 

Republic. Wages and salaries have not risen 
so sharply as a result of the relatively smaller 
annual revisions in remuneration rather than 
the single 12 per cent long-term agreement of 
the Republic. Consequently, the cos-t of living 
has not risen so much, although on the other 
hand, gross national product has risen moie 
slowly. 

The Government of Northern Ireland has 
made strenuous efforts in recent years to develop 
industrial potential. That they have been suc¬ 
cessful in their efforts is shown by the 5.0(H) 
new jobs which have been created during the 
past year. Substantial new industrial plants 
have been opened and some Jong established 
businesses expanded. 


INCREASING DLMAND FOR CREDIT 

Throughout the past year there has been a 
noticeable increase in lending ratios in all the 
Irish Banks. We arc not unique in this Country 
in this respect. Late in 1964, the Governor of 
the Bank of England addressed himself to the 
Commercial Banks and similar institutions re¬ 
questing them to be selective in the provision 
of new credit facilities to die benefit of produc¬ 
tive enterprise. It is, perhaps, worth remember¬ 
ing that a Bank's capacity to lend is limited, 
limited in absolute terms in the sense that the 
funds which it can use are comprised of the 
deposits and credit balances maintained with 
it and the reserves which ii uSl been able lo 
accumulate out of past profits. Of its very 
nature Bank accommodation is not part of 
permanent finance and regard must be had for 
the length of lirne over which it can be repaid. 


SI All IUI A I IONS 

There can be little doubt that one of the most 
important developments in Banking in 196-1 
was the agreement reached between the Bank-, 
and the Irish Bank Ollicials’ Association to 
overhaul negotiating proceduies and to set up 
a Joint Industrial Council for the promotion ol 
harmonious staff relations. 

Tor many years now there has been an 
uneasy peace in the industry with little hope 01 - 
sign that any improvement in stall relations 
could be expected. The Disputes Machinery 
set up in 1955, while it has succeeded in the 
limited negative aim of avoiding strikes, failed 
completely in the broader positive purpose of 
fostering better staff relations. It had, in faa. 
become an obstacle to better relations because 
its formality precluded effective negotiation and 
it made arbitration virtually automatic. Thus, 
the solution of major problems by discussion 
and mutual agreement was not possible as long 
as this Machinery lasted. Arbitration could be 
defined as “ a solution through disagreement ” 
and. as such, it is no basis for good relations 
or the development of mutual respect. 

Apart from the dement of disagreement 
inherent in the Machinery, it was far too rigid 
and legalistic to cope with the problems posed 
by human relation-* which require so much 


flexibility and undetstanding. It forced tin 
parties to deal with each other “at aim- 
length" within a rigid framework which lei- 
little opportunity for the growth of good \vi! 
and ihe solution of difficulties. 

It is to be hoped that the fresh apprnad 
under the skilful guidance of Mr Dermoi 
McDermott, Chief Conciliation Officer ol tlu 
Labour Court, heralds a new era in the rela¬ 
tions between the Banks and their Staffs. 


IUIUK1 MANAl.l MINI I»()1K V 

The pace of industrial and commcnda 
development in this Country is causing a rapid 
evolution in business methods and procedures. 
Banking cannot stand aside from these develop¬ 
ments ; it muu continue to provide all the ser¬ 
vices which the community needs. This inevit¬ 
ably means that there must be a substantial and 
radical evolution in banking in the years ahead 
New techniques must be devised and new 
systems adopted, not necessarily copied lrom 
other economies. There must be new thinking 
in the field of personnel policy. Modern tech¬ 
niques must be introduced to deal with recruit¬ 
ment, development and training of staffs. 

Much will have to be done in developing 
management for the future and ensuring tluir 
there are men who are knowledgeable in such 
fields as personnel relations, public relations, 
cost and management accounting, applied 
economics, market research, organisation and 
method study acid electronic data processing 
Much remains to be done in improving com¬ 
munications within Banking. It is Important 
that each individual should know the busn. 
policies of the organisation lor which he work-, 
and should know the pari which he current!’.* 
plays, and which he can hope to play in tlu 
future. It will take a long time to build th«- 
sort of organisation which may be necessarv 
but steps should be taken to commence tin 
reorganisation. 

In this Bank, we arc currently examining ilu 
ways of broadening the education of some of 
the outstanding younger people who may have 
a part to plav in the futiue management of tin* 
Bank. We are considering means by which we 
can release some members of the Staff to attend 
full-time couises at die Universities and othei 
educational establishments. We are also con¬ 
sidering the creation of a management develop¬ 
ment unit within the Bank and ways in which 
we can release other members of the staff for 
courses of study at Business Schools. 

Wc in the Bank of Ireland Group believe that 
our capacity to develop and expand in the future 
and our ability to provide new banking service^ 
to meet the requirements of the day will depend 
on our capacity to develop within the Group 
able business managers for the future. This is 
the course upon which we are embarked. 


Copies of the full acUtess may be obtained 
jtom the Secretary, Bank of Ireland, Dublin, -■ 
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THE RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON 

VALUE OF ESTABLISHED MARKET 
TREND TO TECHNICAL SPECIFICATION 


* Annual General Meeting of The Rubber 
? Association of London was held in 
nion House, London, EC3 on Friday, 
lary 26, 1965. 

e Chairman, Mr J. V. Burgess, who 
led, said inter alia: 

c past year has been an eventful and 
a* one. No-one with interests in South 
Asia can view with complacency the eur- 
siruation in Vict-Nam, nor the so-called 
of confrontation being pursued by 
si 3 against Malaysia. Unless political 
m*nts are reached in these trouble spots 
arly dale, there must be real danger of 
tor conflict, the consequences of which 
only be tragic and far-reaching. Between 
these three territories produce nearly 75 
ni of the world's supply of natural rubber. 

INCRT ASINC USE OHLCHNICAL 
SPECIFICATION 

iiuiig now to the commodity itself, we have 
l* recent months witnessed developments 
-reaching significance. Whether we like 
not we are now on the threshold of an 
vherein increasing quantities of natural 
r will be traded on the basis ol technical 
ication. This presents a major challenge 
oduccr, consumer and—dare I use the 
>sion—middle-man alike. 

development of these new rubbers, sold 
pie but striuly controlled technical speci¬ 
es, has been inspired to a large extent by 
ion from synthetics. I have heard the 
expressed that they should be sold in the 
manner as synthetics—whatever that may 
id not through the established markets, 
v view, any such move by producers 
, to say the least, be premature—they 
i first afford the markets an opportunity 
pi the.r procedures to the extent necessary 
ci these new conditions and this, Gemle- 
.. the challenge that confronts yj»u today. 
< ommitiee is alive to iliis challenge and 
ihonly be putting proposals beioie you 
r.ed to meet it. 

PKor.iuss by riiouifc nts 

noulii now like to address a few words to 
“oducers of natural rubber. The Members 
se Rubber Trade Association of London 
'watched with admiration the remarkable 
you have made, despite countless diffi- 
and local hazards^ to increase output and 
your product in all its aspects. Wo 
greatly the close and friendly relationship 
oy with various of your organisations, 
irly the Malayan Rubber Fund Board 
Rubber Growers’ Association. 

nuld, however, draw attention to two 
of the present situation which I view 
lome disquiet. One is the tendency for 
rubber to become dependent to an in¬ 
is degree upon what is known as the 
1 Bloc and Chinese demand. No-one 
want to discourage this growth in con- 
but it is highly desirable, I suggest, 
^erve a balanced spread of consumption 
the world. The other aspect that 
P me, which is related to the need for a 


more technical approach, is that the majority 
of young technicians joining rubber manufac¬ 
turing firms today are basically synthetic 
trained and synthetic conscious. Partly by 
training, partly through prejudice, they tend, 
I believe, to favour the purchase of a variety 
of synthetic rubber, even though some 
readily available grade of natural might do the 
job better and cheaper. This tendency can in 
part be countered by adequate distribution of 
technical data, by correspondence and, where 
practicable, by personal visits. I would suggest 
to the natural rubber industry, however, that 
as a further step it might consider establishing 
a number of scholarships, open to voung tech¬ 
nicians. in the USA, Europe and other con¬ 
suming territories, to enable them to visit 
research centres and plants in the producing 
areas and there learn at first-hand what is being 
done and the potential uses of the natural pro¬ 
duct if properly handled. 

THE NEED I OH AN ISIAULISHM) 

MARK II 

A final thought for producers. Loud arc the 
advocates of direct selling—of direct negotia¬ 
tions with central buying organisations where 
thev exist. I would remind our producer friends 
that in the United Kingdom alone there are 
more than 200 members and associates of the 
Federation of British Rubber & Allied Manu¬ 
facturers. Is it either practicable or economic 
for any producer or producer’s agent to keep 
in sufficiently close contact with all these poten¬ 
tial buyers, let alone those throughout the rest 
of the world ? Again, experience in other fields 
suggests that where a producing organisation 
negotiates direct with a monopolistic central 
buying authority without the cushion and advice 
of an unbiased intermediary and free competi¬ 
tion, the initiative is entirely with the buyer. 
My advice then to these producers is to use the 
established markets and the services they pro- 
\ ide. L 7 se them to the full so that they can 
flourish and thereby give you even better 


CONSUMERS IO BE MORE PKLCJSF 

I now address myself to the consumers, upon 
whose goodwill and support we depend just as 
much as upon that of the producers. 

Over the years you have been vociferous in 
your criticism of the natural rubber producing 
industry, for adhering to outmoded methods of 
packing and presentation and for failing to 
deliver in conformity with contractual type and 
quality. It would be idle to pretend that these 
complaints arc entirely unfounded. I would in 
all friendliness suggest, however, that much of 
the blame for any shortcomings that may exist 
rests with the consumers themselves. Any pro¬ 
ducer who has w'ith eager enthusiasm set out 
to ascertain from the large volume consumers 
of rubber their precise requirements will have 
experienced the frustration of vague and con¬ 
tradictory replies. 1 do not wish to labour this 
point but I would urge our consumer friends to 
be more discriminating in their choice of 
material and to recognise that initial cost savings 
can sometimes prove illusory. 


NEED TOR QUALITY CONTROL 

And now I turn to more general topics. 
Natural rubber can still in applications where 
low heat generation, strength, dimensional 
stability and tack are required, fully hold its 
own with, and even surpass, any known grade 
of synthetic. As produced by the tree, it 
is a remarkably uniform product which, by 
judicious blending of clones and areas, can 
be made still more uniform. The wide 
variety of market grades is due largely to 
the human element, to carelessness or accident; 
failure to provide adequate machinery and 
hygienic conditions for its preparation ; lack of 
supervision and discipline. There also occur— 
and it is no good pretending it is not so—cases 
of deliberate degradation and adulteration. We 
greatly appreciate the co-operation received from, 
and work done by the Malayan Rubber Export 
Registration Board, and the energetic personal 
efforts of its Chairman, the Hon. Mr Gan Teck 
Yeow, JMN, which has done so much to 
enhance the standing of Malaysia among the 
rubber producing countries of the world. 

PRICE STABILITY 

Both producers and consumers profess their 
desire for price stability. I would suspect, 
however, that the levels at which they would 
like the price to stabilise are somewhat diver¬ 
gent. This is where the market steps in. 
Contrary to the popularly held belief, I main¬ 
tain that the market does in fact exercice a 
stabilising influence. By enabling buyer to buy 
and seller to sell when they wish and not only 
at the whim of their opposite number, it 
ensures a smooth flow of business and only 
in most exceptional circumstances do we 
experience violent and sudden fluctuations in 
price. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

What then does the future hold for natural 
rubber? In the extreme West lurks the spectre 
of the US stockpile, in the East the enigma of 
future Soviet consumption. In between the 
numerous every day factors that go to determine 
the state of the market at any time. There is 
also the question of ever-expanding synthetic 
productive capacity throughout the world, 
backed by financial resources and research pro¬ 
grammes which the natural rubber producers 
cannot attempt to match. However, given 
reasonable conditions and the opportunity to 
compete on terms of equality, I have no doubt 
whatever that the natural product will go on 
holding its own in those applications for which 
it:, unique properties make it best suited and 
that every pound of natural rubber taken from 
the tree will continue to find a ready buyer. 

Finally, Gentlemen, a domestic touch. As 
many of you already know, Mr Wilson, who 
has been Deputy Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Association since 1940, will be 
retiring in one month’s time. I know that you 
all, as well as his many friends in business 
circles outside our Association, will join me in 
thanking him for his outstanding services to the 
rubber trade and in wishing him a long and 
happy retirement. 


service. 
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WESTINGHOUSL BRAKE 
AND SIGNAL COMPANY 

MR V . TWIN’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Wcstinghousc Brake and Signal Company 
I /united was> held on March 1st in London. 
Mr P. Ewen, FCA (the Chairman), presiding 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement : 

This has been a year of considerable expan¬ 
sion for all members of the Westinghouse 
Group both at home and overseas. This 
followed two years of recession when the 
Company was forced to apply drastic economies. 
During the year under review, the recruitment 
of personnel and extension of facilities to meet 
the increased volume of orders, was both diffi¬ 
cult and expensive and, as a consequence, the 
results of the early part of the year were dis¬ 
appointing. By the latter part of the year, 
however, all our principal plants, with the 
exception of Gresham & Craven Ltd., were 
operating at a high level of activity. 

The results of Gresham & Craven Ltd. were 
particularly disappointing. The predicted loss 
was, in the event, seriously exceeded, due 
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partly to difficulties experienced in the recruit¬ 
ment of skilled labour and the redeployment of 
the plant on to sub-contract work. 

The trading profit for the 53 weeks under 
review, excluding the loss of Gresham & Craven 
Ltd., was £2,223,719. After deduction of the 
loss of £800,271 incurred by Gresham & Craven 
Lid., and general interest diarges of £345,296, 
the Group Profit (excluding compensation 
received) before taxation was £1,078,152, which 
is comparable with the loss of £863,559 for last 
year, i.c., a turn-round of £1,941,711. 

The net taxation payable was £220,915, 
leaving a profit after tax of £857,237, of which 
£12,825 is attributable to the outside share¬ 
holders in Subsidiary Companies. To this must 
be added the compensation received in respect 
of the cancellation of a contract for the supply 
of brakes which, after deduction of expenses 
and taxation and taking into account £395,000 
relief from losses brought forward, amounted 
to £984,358, making a final profit of £1,828,770. 

The outstanding orders of all the UK Com¬ 
panies increased during the year and at 
October 3, 1964, total outstandings, as compared 
with the commencement of the period, had 
increased by some £2.6 million. Despite the 
increased outstanding orders, sales during the 
year, of which some 30 per cent were for export, 
rose by £3.1 million. Production in the UK 
Companies during the period increased by 
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almost 40 per cent over the previous fin; 
period. 

With the exception of our Subsidiary ii 
Argentine, both the orders and sales of our 
seas companies showed a considerable imp 
ment. 

Whilst the past year has been on 
reorganisation, recovery and growth, then 
remain a number of problems to resolve. 

The Parent Company has a good order I 
lias been reorganised to improve its produc 
and costs, is manufacturing ai a high lew 
should produce good resulis. 

Our Subsidiaries at home have for sc 
years suffered trading difficulties. The liq 
lion of two of them lias enabled us to consol 
some of our Group activities. Douglas (K 
wood) Ltd. is increasing its profitability, 
confident that, whilst a further loss is exp 
from Gresham & Craven Ltd. during 
current year, the end of this considerable ■ 
upon our resources is in sight. 

Our Overseas Subsidiaries, particular] 
Australia and India, have full order boob 
geared to a very high level of production, 
are expected to improve upon their exu 
results of last year. 

The report was adopted and a final di\i< 
of 6 per cent, making 10 per cent for the 
was approved. 


THE MERCANTILE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD 


Record 80th Year 

The following arc extracts from Lord C lit heroes State ment i 

REVENUE 

The Accounts now before you show that once again our Revenue has 
reached a record level. At £3,390,519 Gross Revenue shows an increase 
over ihe previous year of £374,027 or 12-4 per cent., and Net Revenue, 
after deducting Expenses, Debenture Interest and Preference dividends 
amounts to £1,658,596: an improvement of 15 per cent, over last year, 
giving earnings on the Ordinary Capital of 16*16 per cent, against 
14*04 per cent. An interim dividend of 4 per cent, was paid in August 
last and it is now proposed to pay a final dividend of 91 per cent, 
making a total of 13& per cent, against 1J { per cent, last year. 

ASSETS 

The year-end Valuation showed total Net Assets worth £62,643.155 
giving an asset value to the Ordinary Shares of 15s. 9d.. against 15s. 3d. 
for the previous year. The premium on investment dollars, which was 
8SJ per cent, against 122 per cent, last year, is included in both figures. 

The main change in the Balance Sheet is a further reduction In our 
liquid assets reflecting the continuing increase in the Company's interest 
in North America where the percentage of the portfolio has risen from 
25-5 per cent, to 28*8 per cent. 

HISTORY 

The year just completed is the 80th in the Company's history. In the 
absence of any firm indication of what may lie ahead it might be of 
interest to take a look back to the earlier fortunes of your Company. 
A prospectus was published in 1884 Inviting subscriptions for £500,000 
of Ordinary Capital. In fact, just under £130,000 was forthcoming from 
400 brave investors and the Trustees were in two minds as to whether 
this amount warranted continuing with the undertaking. However, not „ 
wishing to disappoint the 400 "small capitalists'*, they decided to go on. 
An initial dividend of 6J per cent, was paid in 1886 and dividends on 
the Ordinary Capital have continued thereafter without a break. Tn 
fact, in spite of fluctuating fortunes, no year has passed by without an 
interim dividend being paid: an enviable record even in a field so 


fruitful foi the small investor as the Investment Trust mowmem. Moic 
recent history shows that since the four companies in the Cuoup weie 
merged in I960, Gross Revenue has increased by almost £1 million to 
£3,390,519, earnings from 1208 pci cent, to 16*16 pci cent, ami 
Ordinarv dividends from 9\ per cent, to 13J per cent. 

NEW TAXES 

Owing to uncertainty about the proposed new Corporation Tax it is 
unusually difficult to forecast the future prospects of the Company. The 
current year, however, should not be much affected by the Corporation 
Tux and should show results satisfactory enough to enable us to 
maintain the rate of dividend we now propose. In this context it is not 
out of place to record our misgivings about the application of a long¬ 
term Capital Gains Tax to the operations of an Investment Trust, (t 
seems undesirable that the manifestly paper profits thrown up by the 
transfer of part of the Company's funds from one asset to another— 
paper profits in the sense that the Company cannot distribute them as 
income to shareholders—should be subject to taxation. This can only 
have a stultifying effect on investment thinking and a consequent 
immobility of action which may well result in funds being left stagnating 
in outmoded industries rather than being made available to the newer 
ones, which arc so necessary if our country is to keep pace techno¬ 
logically with other Industrial countries. 

- HISTORICAL RECORD -1 

The following Illustrates the growth of the Company’s Ordinary Shares 
since 1950 in terms of Earnings, Dividends and Asset Values (Adjust¬ 
ed for scrip issues). 


Year to 31st Jen. 

Earnings 

Dividends 

Asset Values 

1980 

3 . 27 % 

2.60% 

3s. lid. 

1966 

6.88% 

6.62% 

6s. 6d. 

1960 

10.44% 

7.62% 

12s. Od. 

1965 

16.16% 

13.60% 

16s. 9d. 


The 8Qth Annual General Meeting Mitt be held on March 25th, 1965, at the Company's 
Office*: 520 Gresham House, Old ltvoad Street, London E.C.2, Copies of the fult Report 
mar be obtained from the Secretary at this address. 
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BANQUE LAMBERT 

BRUSSELS 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 1st JANUARY, 19*5 
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- THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 

C DT COMPANY, LIMITED 


LIABILITIES 

CliKMINT LlARlLiril ft : 

Preferred or guaranteed creditors (1) ... 

J o Bankers . 

Acceptances . 

Other short-term liabilities. 

Bills in course of collection . 

Deposits and current accounts : 

At sight or at one month . 

At more than one month . 

I ime deposits in foreign currencies 
effectively secured (I). 

Bonds and notes . 

Amounts callable on securities . 

Miscellaneous. 


( API1AI. AND RlKlKVlS ! 

C apital . 

Reserves. 


Blrs. 

5.789.450 
4,8)2.255.887 
],161.079.5.30 
302.57.UWO 
10,448,534 


7.398,330,772 

1,473,000,967 


5,360.644.930 

129,800,757 

28.518.750 

186,925.675 

I) ,998,036,603 


400.000,000 

220.000.tKX) 


- 620 , 000,000 

Blrs. 12.618.036.603 


i'rki n i Assi is : 

Special Deposit Rexcnc with 

Banque 

Blrs. 

Biix. 

Nationals . 

( ash. Banque Naiionalc, Postal 

(. hcque 


25 645.290 

Office. 



361,145,1 r 

Monev at eaII. 



1 SO. 000 000 

With other Bankers 



2,059 47”.91)2 

Other short-term assets 

Hills portfolio : 



269,421,020 

Government bills. 


1 027.883.446 


( ommereial bills. 


1. (.06.930 903 

2.6 34.814.3 44 

1 runs and advances on seen line 



1 K). 1 13,314 

Acceptances . 



1,1 ill 079.530 

Sundrv debtors. 

Sl x'untics Portfolio : 



2, - 1 ”8.24 3 024 

Belgian public limds . . 


2.744 491 538 


foreign public funds 


122.313,349 


Bank shares .. 


300.581.8 34 


Oihxi securities . 


7 7 8.1 s',414 

2 045.*44.135 

Miscellaneous.. 



359.552.862 

12,555,036,603 

isi n Assi is ■ 

Fin mime and fittings 


Blrs. 

63.000.000 

12,618,036.603 

CONTINGENT AND 

SUSPENSE ACC'DINTS 


Assets pledged as collateral TO 
Securities pledged for own account 

Guarantees received . 

Guarantees given. 

Bills rediscounted . 

forward exchange transactions 
Forward securities transactions 
Securities deposited by clients 
Miscellaneous (2) . 


Blrs. 

1,068.500,000 

350,000 

5,456.933,413 

856,337.734 

1,143,060.443 

5,808,038.312 

16,430,679 

20,951.987,836 

10,979,697,177 


No n s—(.1) 77/e total secured Habilh ies include* npat t from the amount under 
"Preferred at guaranteed creditors*" the sum of J?/ii.489.313,191 
under the item "Time deposits in foreign currencies effectively 
secured" in respect of deposits by international public 
organisations. 

(2) Including Bfrs. 7,889,496.117, representing the Bank's guarantee 
in respect of hearer shores issued against registered securities 
and investment trust certificates . 


At the thirty second Annual General Meeting of the Company held 
rcccntl} in Dublin, the Chairman. Dr J. P. Bcddy, m the couisc of his 
•statement said ; 

"Through direct provision of capital and through our 
sponsorship of public and rights issues, we made available to 
industry during the year a total of £6.05 million which is a record 
figure in the Company's history. Of this sum 52 per cent was 
provided by public and rights issues and 48 per cent by the direct 
provision of capital by way of investments, loans and hire- 
purchase facilities. Almost the whole of the £2.9 million provided 
directly hy us was financed out of our own resources which 
benefited from prior repayments of some substantial loans and 
hence we had not to seek, increased share capital or to increase* 
borrowings significantly. 

" Gross revenue rose by £67.000 because of increases in all 
revenue Hems- interest, dividends, hire-purchase finance charges, 
underwriting commissions and profits on the sale of investments. 

In regard to underwriting, in a \car of exceptional activity in 
public issues and rights issues, of the total of £6.9 million raised 
through such issues by manufacturing industries, we underwrote 
49.6 per cent. Expenses increased by £9,600, mainly because of 
increases in the numbers of staff and in staff salaries. Profits at 
£565.569. after such expenses, were up by £57.000 over the previous 
Near: of this profit, interest on loans and bank overdraft absorbed 
47 per cent and provision for Income Tax absorbed a further 
16 per cent. Deducting these items amounting to £356,400. there 
remains £209.169 to which should be added £18.651 carried for¬ 
ward from the previous vear. making in all £227.820. Your 
Directors recommend that £200,000 of this sum be transferred 
| to Revenue Reserves and that the balance of £27.820 be carried 
1 forward.” 


AVELING-BARFORD 

i . ... ~ LIMITED - 

Tor the sixih year in succession output has rfsen to a new record, 
sales increased both at home and overseas, our development 
programme is still extremely full, the backing of orders stands at 
a figure far in excess of any previously recorded and given suit¬ 
able conditions at home and abroad we look to the future with 
confidence. 

'I he firm has been born and bred on export trade and we export to 
120 countries. A huge increase in machines exported could 
icadily have been achieved if the necessary components had been 
delivered on schedule. Nevertheless, we intend that your machinery 
shall he in an> and every quarter of the glebe.* Extract from ihts 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Edward Bar jot d\ A/.C. 

YEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1964 
Profit of the Group: £ 

Before depreciation, interest and tax.1,655,332 

Available after tax .624,173 

Preference Dividends.23,734 

Ordinary Dividands .232,391 

Capital amployad by the Group.3,410,09$ 

Ordinary Dividend covered over twice 

The Company has factories at Grantham and Newcastle, and 
manufacturing subsidiaries based at Grantham, Leicester and 
Hovcringham. Overseas subsidiaries operate in Africa, Australia, 
Canada, F ranee, New Zealand and Venezuela. 

The products of the Croup include:— 

- Road Rollers, Dumpers & Dump Trucks, Motor 

Graders, Tractor Shovels, Concrete Mixers, Pumps, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Machines, Grass 
Cutting Machines, Dairy Equipment, Vibratory 
Equipment, Building Hoists, Cranes and Scaffolding, 
Fixed and Mobile Quarry and Gravel Plants, Slone 
Crushers, Asphalt and Tarmacadam Plants, Gravel 


Crushers, Asphalt and Tarmacadam Plants, Gravel 
Washers, Quarry Screening Equipment, Structural 
Steelwork, Colliery Surface Plant, Conveyor Systems 
and Mechanical Handling Equipment. 











HJ/4 

MANCHESTER 5HlfHP^>*AL 

;; company * : > 

AN'OTHfiR <S60D YFAR 
SIR ItSLIli ROBERTS'S ADDRESS 

The one hundred and seventh ordinary 
general meeting of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company was. held on February 26th at Man¬ 
chester. 

Sir Leftist Roberts, CBE, the Chairman, in 
the course of bis speech, said: The results 
before you could not have been achieved with¬ 
out first-class leadership from Management, 
coupled with efforts of a high order from all 
who are * concerned with our many and varied 
activities. 

The net revenue from all our activities wa^ 
£1,971,606, which is £86,619 more than it was 
in 1963. After deducting from the total net 
revenue, interest on loan capital, allocation to 
the Sinking Fund and the amount provided for 
taxation and adding the sum carried forward 
from the previous year, the balance which 
remains is £579,017. 

£35,000 lias been appropriated to the Reserve 
for Contingencies and it is proposed to main¬ 
tain dividends of 5 per cent on the Preference 
Shares and 7 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, 
leaving a balance of £81,394 to be carried 
forward to the accounts for 1965. 

It Is gratifying that the total tonnage which 
passed through the Port was pp by ahfl&t 
600,000 tons. We did in fact handle some 500 
vessels mortf Uan In 1963. The volume of 
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petroleum >vas higher by 226^)00 tons, and-other 
etindhodifto py #358,000 tons. 

LOWER DREDGING -COSTS 

Dredging expenditure at £895,78^ w^ts 
£56,660 less than in 1963, but it is iaapottOhl 
that you should not read too much into this. 
Our expenditure can vary within wide margins, 
dependent upon how much bucket dredging wc 
have to carry out. This last year we removed 
approximately the same volume of material by 
trailer suction dredger as we did the previqup 
year, but the quantity bucket dredged was less 
than half. 

As. regards dredging within the Ship Canal 
itself, we put.our new bucket dredger to work 
in the autumn and wc arc satisfied with its per¬ 
formance. 

The working of dock labour showed good 
results, with net receipts £42,584 up at a total 
of £284,751, after making the necessary provi¬ 
sion towards the replacement of cranes and 
mechanical cargo handling equipment. 

SOUND riN>»NCTAI POLICY 

Expenditure of £732,549 has been charged 
to the accounts for repairs and renewal. 

The physical works now in hand or contem¬ 
plated are both substantial and varied. 

A programme of this nature calls for a strong 
financial position and there is no doubt that our 
policy in recent years of conserving our 
resources has stood us in good stead. 

I would like to emphasise that here in the 
Port of Manchester, for the most part, we have 
been able to turn ships round with considerably 
less delay than in other major Ports. 

The report was adopted. 
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H. M. HOBSON LIMITED 

The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeti 
i^of'^H. 3 m. ifcksbn;' £in%ed i'ivar , 

FebjrualJ' 26th 'Ip (.ojftdpn. *" 1 , r ; 

JVfr T. Simpson; F&AeS? (Chairman ai 
Managing Director) presided and, in the coui 
' of fpi speeSi, s^i4r ^ 

4 The essential- feature in the Accounts for t 
year to September 30, 1964, is the increase 
Consolidated net profit. frqm £393,293 
£481,487, the increase being largely due to i 
accelerated rate at which some of our maj 
long standing contracts were completed, 
shall make every effort to maintain this pc 
formance, so far as the. matter is under o 
control but the introduction of design Chang 
brought about by rapid technological advance 
sometimes causes, delay in the completion 
orders. ' 

Your Company continues to • maintain j 
position among the leaders in the field of Prcc 
siort Engineering and this is reflected in 
satisfactory state of the Order Book. 1 
orders continue to be received and, togeth 
with business already in hand and enquiri 
pending, can be expected to keep our Worl 
fully occupied for some time to come provid 
there is no serious curtailment of product it 
of aircraft equipment in this country. 

Integra^ Limbed, our subsidiary Compan 
has had a satisfactory year and is working 
full capacity. New outlets lot its hydraul 
pumps and motors are being explored and sail 
prospects both at home and abroad are goo 
In the face of strong competition an order hi 
been received for the supply of Integral pumj 
for the Anglo-French Concord aircraft. 

The report was adopted. 



The Trade Mark of 
British Home Stores 


British 
Home Stores 
Limited 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary moil, 
UK Lb ; overseas £6 10*. 

By air see below 


The year 1964 did not bring easy trading conditions but record sales 
and profits were achieved. 

The wide range of merchandise sold under our brand name "Prova" 
is responsible In large measure for our progress. Increasing pres¬ 
sures on our cost.prjces will be strongly resisted and quality will not 
be sacrificed. 

Building work is in progress on .five new Stores, on four Extensions, 
and on modernizing other Stores. Site acquisitions in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh will give excellent representation jn these cities. 

With elements of both inflationand deflation in our National Economy 
the effect on the public's spending power ft uncertain. The challenge 
presented by these conditions wiN be met with confidence. 

Extract from financial Statement 1964 



1964 

1963 

Trading Profit 

3,896,466 

3,279,836 

Net Profit before Taxation. 

3,949,979 

2,596,339 

Taxation 

i,«»,ew 

1,270,000 

Funds Retained 

■mm 

451,991 

Dividend on each Ordinary Share 

19d. 

9d. 


Subscription* to many countries can be sent either b 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by afr freigl 
for onward posting from central distribution point 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usuall 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only onj 
service, is shown this is because the alternative 
either not available or not recommended. 


Australia. 
Canada:— 
Quebec 
ft Ont.- 
Frovs.* 
Other. 


China.... 
lest Africa 
f«yp* 


Ghana 
Gibraltar, 

dSta 

India .... 
Indonesia. 


Airmail 
£13 10s. 

£11 IOi. 
or Can. 

$38 

£12 10s. 
or Can. 
. $38 
£12 10.. 
£13 10s. 
£12 IOi. 
£11 0s. 
£10 0k. 
£12 10s. 

0 .*. 

£12*110s. 
£f2 IOi. 


Frefe/it I 


£l$?fl 


£10 0s. 

00-0.. 


£9101. 

£12*10s. 
£10 0s. 


10s. I Main 


Airmail 
Iran ft Iran £11 Os. 

Israel.£11 0s, 

japan ...' £13 10k. 
Jordan.... £M 0k 
Lebanon .. £11 Os. 
Malaya..,. £12 10s. 

iwSrfffl® 

Pakistan... £12 106. 
Phlllppinea £13 fOs. 
Rhodesia.. £12 10s. 
S. Africa.. £12 10s. 
SthuftCen. 

America £12 10s. 
Sudan .... £H Os, 

UiA 
W. Indies 


, W8L, 


Ar 


com 


£10 

53 

|29S| 
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THE PATALIHG RUBBER ESTATES, ITU. 

--- > ' 1 t / 

ISSUED CAPITAL £2,316,625 in 2s. shores. 

Directors: H, 8. E. Hake, C.B.E., R. O. Jenkins, M.C., J. Sands. C.A.. D, R. Mathews. 
J. Brown, O.B.E. 

Secretaries and A Rents: Harrisons & Croslicld. Limited. 

■ r - 

Summary of Directors* Report and Accounts for the year ended 31 si October, 1964. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Profit after tax . 

Replanting expenditure . . 

Dividend for year—25 per cent . . 

CROPS 

Rubber lb. 

Tea lb. 

Copra tons . 

Palm Oil /Kernels tons . 

Oil Palm Fruit tons . 


. £560,437 

. 1 * 1.587 

£354.733 

, 1963 j 64 intimate 19&4! 65 
26,345.578 27400,000 

682.000 500,000 

1.436 1.5H0 

369 m 

4,206 UJ40 


PLANTED ACREAGE : Rubber, Oil Palms. Coconuts, tea ... .« 46,767 acres 


Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting will he held on March 29, 1965. 


ALILIJEIB IB'IREWIEIRIBS LIMITED 
[x tracts from the Statement by the Chairmen Mr. Neurit Thompson 

I he Accounts for the year ended September 26. 1964. cover the thud full trading >ear 
of Allied and include the profits of Friary Vleiix and Kamsdens Irom the beginning of the 
finuneial yeai. 

Sales again ineieased, and by more than the national average. 

72 per cent of Group beer sales are draught beer. A high proportion ot these are 
derived from the popularity which has grown up over a. long period for Ansclls’ and 
Tetley's draught beers. Ind Coupe's draught beer sales have shown a marked increase 
attributable to a considerable degree to Ind Coopc Super Draught, and also to Draught 
Double Diamond which is fast gaining a national distribution. 

Under the leadership of Grunts of St. James’s, sales of wines and spirits were well in 
excess of last year, at over £35 million, and the continued increase in our wine sales and. 
in particular, of Regency Sherries is most encouraging. 

FOUR YEARS* REVIEW OF PROFITS AND EARNINGS FOR SHAREHOLDERS 

(Figures in C'OOOs) 




1963,64 

1962,63 

1961 62 

1960/61 

1 timovei . 

. 

£174.529 

£I33..342^ 

£126.864 

£119,339 

Trading Profit, Invest mem and other Income 

Deduct: Depreciation . 

*3,935 

18.872 

2,947 

17,041 

2,659 

15,683 

2,275 

Deduct: Loan Capital Interest 

.. 

19,287 

3,037 

15.925 

1,911 

14,382 

1,499 

13.408 

1,469 

Profit before Taxation . 

. 

06,250 

£14,014 

£ 12,883 

£11.939 

Profit after taxation earned for Ordinary Share¬ 
holders . 

£7.808 

£h.7W 

£5,883 

£3,706 

Issued Ordinary Share Capital. 

. 

£48,147 

£46.421 

£46,421 

£46,421 

ha tilings on Ordinary Share Capital 
Investment Allowances) . 

(including 

27-87“£ 

23-91 \ 

20-69 

20-07^ 

Rate of Ordinary Dividend . 

. 

Will 

n*£ 


I2 0/ 

T _ Ir. j} 

Ordinary Dividend—times covered 
Investment Allowances) . 

(including 
.H 

■92)* 1-83 

f *84 

1-72 

1*67 


The figures for 1963/64 include the profits (after servicing charges) of Friary Meux Limited and 
Thomas Ramsdcn & Son Limited from the commencement of the financial year. 

Income Tax at 7s 9d in the £ has been deducted from the Ordinary Dividends, whereas 
provision has had to be made at 8s 3d in the £ on the profits of the year. If this provision 
had also been at 7s 9d m the £, the net profit earned for Ordinary Shareholders would nave been 
approximately £410,000 greater and the figure? for " Ordinary Dividend—times covered ” 
would have been as indicated by the asterisk (*). 


THE MUNSTER & LEINSTER 
BANK 

AN EVENTFUL YEAR 

The Annual General Meeting of The Munster 
& Leinsrer Bunk Limited was held on February 
23rd in Cork, R, N,.CIcxy (Director) pre¬ 
siding. 

In the course of his address to Shareholders, 
Mr*Clery said; 

So much has already been said concerning the 
imposition in October last of the British 15 per 
cent levy that detailed comment is at this stage 
unnecessary. Suffice k to say that in ifa un¬ 
expectedness, especially in the exceptional con¬ 
ditions pertaining to Ireland, it exposed to full 
understanding the open nature of our economy 
and a vulnerability, common to many countries, 
ro circumstances outside native control. It 
highlighted the closeness and the volume of our 
trade with Great Britain and gave rise to renewed 
thinking and debate in the matter of finding 
alternative markets. The work done in the past 
few years to spread our sales outlets over a wider 
front merits much commendation and, in¬ 
deed, the results have been impressive and 
rewarding. 

Nonetheless, the immediate hopes could well 
be centred in the extreme importance of coming 
Anglo-Irish trade talks, on the outcome of which 
i he progress of the Second Programme for Eco¬ 
nomic Expansion will *o heavily depend. In 
October last the National Industrial Economic 
Council reported on the results of discussions 
with several industries on the growth projec¬ 
tions of the Programme through the years to 
1970. Arising from the consultations the satis¬ 
factory conclusions emerged that the overall 
targets for the industrial sector are regarded 
by industry as being both realistic and 
lea sib le. 

Commaning on the Bank's Balance Sheer, 
Mr Clery reported a fine increase of o*-er £9 
millions in Resources—that is. Deposit, Current 
and Other Accounts—bringing them to a new 
peak of slightly over £120 millions. " This ex¬ 
pansion," he said, “ was most welcome especi¬ 
ally in view of the continuing heavy demands 
for additional lendings in all sectors of our lively 
economy." Advances rose by approximately £9.’, 
millions and sitiod ar £781 millions. Cash on 
Hands. Money at Cull and Exchequer Bills 
aggregated over £24] millions, a rise of £3] 
millions approximately. On the other hand, 
invesiments at £201 millions show a decrease 
of £2 millions or so. 

Profits of the bank and its Subsidiaries 
amount to £589,269 of which £89,072 has 
been retained in the Subsidiaries' Accounts. 
This leaves £500,197 (against £407,694 for 
1963) to be dealt with in the Bank's Accounts. 
As in the previous year £100,000 has been appro¬ 
priated to Reserve Fund (General) and £75,000 
(against £70,000) to Premises Account. In view 
of the 'gratifying growth in business and re¬ 
venue, which provided a capacity to absorb 
higher overheads, including increases in staff 
remuneration and in pensions commitments, an ’ 
increased final dividend of 13 V per cent, less 
income tax, is recommended. 'This will make 
a gross distribution of 22] per cent for the 
year on paid up Capital increased to £1,937,500 
by the Rights Tsshb in February, 1964. At that 
time die Directors intimated an expectation of 
maintaining thetiiv jdeud foe,<1964 at the level 
of $1 pey cent gross, paid for 1963. They are 
pleased jb have beep able to Improve on 
dm i;%riWBtrt;, 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

RECORD LEVEL OF NEW BUSINESS 
ADVANTAGES OF LIFE ASSURANCE OUTLINED 


The 151st Stated Annual Meeting of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund & Life Assurance 
Society was held in the Society's Head Office, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 2nd, 1965. 

CoL Donald H. Cameron of Loehiel (Chairman 
of the Ordinary Court of Direction) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of “the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the 
Chairman said r 

The Society’s new business for the past year 
has again been at a record level—new sums 
assured of £89 million, new annual premiums 
of £3,350,000 end new annuities of £9 million 
per annum. This is an increase over 1963 of 
no less than 30 per cent in sums assured, 22 per 
cent in annual premiums and 17 per cent in 
annuities. These percentage increases are con¬ 
siderably greater than those experienced by the 
life assurance industry as a whole, thus pro¬ 
viding convincing evidence that the relative 
popularity of the Society’s contracts has in no 
way abated. 

Members of the Society may be interested to 
know that this large total of new business has 
been secured by a relatively small new business 
organisation. The Society has only 12 branches 
throughout the United Kingdom, apart from its 
Head Office and its London Office, as wc think 
it is desirable that each unit should be big 
enough to provide all die services which our 
agents and members require. Our total 
inspector force numbers less than 100. Quality 
is more important than quantity and only men 
who have been well trained in the life assurance 
business and who are capable of advising on its 
varied problems arc sent into the held. 


NEW BRANCHES 

During the past year, we have opened a new 
branch at Croydon and we plan to open a 
branch in Southampton in the autumn of this 
year. The new Branch Managers, Mr Michell 
at Croydon and Mr King at Southampton, have 
both been trained in the Society’s service and 
have long experience of its methods. The 
branch In Croydon has already proved its worth 
and we are confident that our experience in 
Southampton will be equally favourable. 

The production of so much new business 
by so small a field force is clear evidence of the 
high quality of the staff at the branches, whether 
they work in direct contact with the public or 
in a less conspicuous way inside the office. Nor 
must we forget die Head Office organisation, 
which endeavours to relieve the branches of 
much of the routine work, besides providing 
the technical services which the branches 
require. ^ 


A WELCOME TREND 

A significant feature of the new business in 
recent years is the growing Interest in life assur¬ 
ance cover as Opposed to investment: We 
welcome this trend, as the assurance industry 
alone is able to provide this highly desirable 


protection for dependants. An encouraging 
feature is that many young men are effecting 
policies at an early age in their careers or even 
While they are still undergoing training at the 
universities or elsewhere. It is highly important, 
however, that these young people should be 
fipvcn expert advice on the choice of policies 
suitable to their needs. 

Examples of bad selling and over-selling of life 
assurance have recently been mentioned in the 
press and it is right that the public should be 
warned against these dangers. It would be a 
great pity, however, if people were to gain 
the impression that these unfortunate practices 
arc widespread. The great majority of life 
assurance men throughout the country are work¬ 
ing .conscientiously and quietly to give the public 
the service and the advice they heed, and they 
know that to sell an unsuitable contract or a 
policy for an excessive amount is as unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the long run to the assurance office 1 as 
to the life assured. 


LONG-IERM BENEFITS 

I have referred to the importance of life 
assurance cover; the other principal function 
of the life assurance industry is to look after 
the regular savings of the community through 
the medium of endowment assurances and pen¬ 
sions .policies. These are long term contracts 
and their ultimate profitability depends more on 
the maintenance of a consistently successful in¬ 
vestment policy over many decades rather than 
the display of spectacular results over a short 
period. From time to time other forms oi 
investment will show better results over the 
short term—from 1945 to 1959, for example, 
ordinary share prices experienced a striking rise 
—■but over the long term we believe that life 
assurance will continue to hold its own. It 
would certainly be rash to assume that the rise 
in ordinary share prices which occurred over the 
period which I have mentioned is likely to be 
repeated over a similar period in future and any 
quotations based directly, or by inference, on 
this assumption should be regarded with 
extreme caution. 

One of the advamages of a life assurance 
policy as an investment is that the amount pay¬ 
able at maturity does not depend directly on 
market levels at that date, since the nature of 
the contract ensures that there is a process of 
averaging which makes for greater stability of 
results. But the greatest merit of life assurance 
as an investment at the present time lies in the 
built-in strength of such old established offices 
as the Society, In this connection, I might men¬ 
tion that once again there is a large margin 
between the market values of the Society’s assets 
and the values at which they stand in the 
Balance Sheet. The advantage of these rttaVes' J 
to the new policyholder needs no emphasis .from 
me. 


INTEREST RATE 

| When the rate of interest earned on the funds 
is so Jugh, it is, no.easy task xo maintain it in. the 
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face of a large flow of neW morityTO *be 'ii 
\ 4 ' It f&efefbfr mor^qpiaffictoi 

■to *ee that Ihtf rate' of iRtiflesf rose-wart £7 ; 
in 1963 to £7 3s 7d in 1964. 

Becaiise of the emphasis laid on fixed intere 
stocks in our new purchases, the percents^ 
of the Society's assets invested in equities shov 
a slight fall, but you may rest assured that tl 
Directors will not be slow to build up this pc: 
centage again when they consider that .marki 
prices have reached a more attractive level. 

Although the Society is now over 150 yeai 
old, it is by no means old in >its outlook and 
have no doubt at all that in the future it wi 
live up to its reputation for producing consis 
cntly good results for its policyholders. 

The Directors’ report and the accounts * 
audited were adopted. , 


j . / 


SOCIETE' INTERNATIONAL! 
PIRELLI S.A. 

BASIL 

The Annual General Meeting of the Socici 
Internationale Pirelli S.A. was held in Basle o 
January 11, 1965. 

Among the associated companies, Pirelli S./ 
Companhia Industrial Brasileira again had 
satisfactory year, in spite of the country's man 
economic difficulties. Sales of Pirelli Brasilcit 
showed a slight advance on those of the prcvioi 
year. 

The Argentine companies continued to d 
well, with rising sales and Improved dividend 
and one of them further raised its capital durin 
the year. In Canada, Pirelli Cables Ltd. look 
back on improved turnover and profit figure 1 

Condumex Anaconda Pirelli S.A., Mexico Cit' 
maintained its leading position in the markc 
and made a further issue of shares. 

In Britain, Pirelli Ltd., London, increase 
their sales appreciably, wirh tyres rising by « 
much as 20 per cent, and distributed a divide™ 
of 12 per cent. Pirelli General Cable Work 
Ltd. celcbmed its 50th mmiver^ary and eo 
incidentally had its best year ever. 

In Spain, general economic progress wav ah 
reflected in the figures of Productos Pirelli S.A 
whose capital was recently raised to Ptas. 750n 
The Greek subsidiary suffered as a result <> 
customs regulations in force in the tyre sector 
whilst the Turkish, company once agfup achieve, 
a very satisfactory profit. 

Pirelli S.p.A., Milan, was, affected by flu 
country’s economic difficulties but managed t< 
maintain its dividend at the level of. 10 per cent 

Net profit for the year, including the bajanc 
brought forward, amounted to $w.Fr* 
18,526,882.51. It is proposed to distribute 
dividend of 5w.Frs. 0.—(Sw^Frs. 6.30 net) pi 
share, equivalent to Sw.Frs. 9m., and after othc 
appropriations to oarry forward the resultin' 
balance of Sw.Frs. 3,888,758*91. . 

*In 'Hew of the Group's past and future jwpafl 
sitm, it is ,{elt that the Compaqyts capital fjhouk 
be raised from Sw.Frs. 100m. to Sw.Frs. l$0m 
by a one-for-two rights issue at par. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposal’ 
put forwa r d by the Board- ware adopte d —.. 
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MILLS & ALLEN LTD. 

(Outdoor Advertising throughout 
inland, Ireland, the North-East* Northw¬ 
est, Midlands, East Anglia and South- 
West England) 

A PROSPEROUS YEAR 

The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
ills fie Alien Ltd. will be held on March 25Ui 
Coventry. 

The following are extracts from the statement 
' the Chairman, Mr C. W, Shelford: 

As most shareholders will know. Mills A 
icklcys Ltd. and David Allen fit Sons Ltd. 
erged in October, 1964 to become Mills & 
lien Ltd.—far and away the largest Hrm of 
, kind in this country. 

Both Mills & Rodkleys and David Allen's 
ive been leaders in the poster industry for 
any years and, over that time, have established 
close and friendly relationship. 


SOCIETE GENERALI: DE 
BELGIQUE 

Brussels, Belgium 
REPORT FOR 1964 

'Tlte Annual General Meeting held on 
:bruary 23rd with the Governor, Mr Max 
»kin, in the chair approved the accounts for 
e year 1964. The dividend to be paid is 
•Igian francs 525 (net) as proposed by the 
iard, against 500 Belgian francs for the pre- 
jus year. 

The balance sheet shows an increase in the 
luc of the investment portfolio of 1,953 mil- 
m Belgian francs. Of this, some 1,700 millions 
present the interest taken up in Sofina. It 
11 be recalled that towards the end of the year, 
rtly as a result of a public offer, the Sodtftc 
C*n 6 rale acquired 150,011 Sofina shares, i.e. 
per cent of the Sofina capital. Comparison 
balance sheets, year to year, shows that these 
/estments were largely financed by means of 
iuid or short term assets. 

Calculated as at 19.2.65 the Stock Exchange 
hie of the Portfolio reached 16,665 million 
‘Igian francs, showing a surplus o f 10,326 
II ion francs above the book values. The 
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Whereas Outdoor operations of both com* 
States’ wiH -'coff tindery be bobdilftted indivi¬ 
dually, it is hoped that, many common services, 
\yith resultant economies, will develop to the 
mutual benefit of the parent company and all 
users of the poster medium. 

The Consolidated Profits of the Company 
at £516,787 only take credit for £77,502 for 
David Allen fie Sons Ltd., being the profits of 
that Company subsequent to acquisition. The 
Board ore pleased to recommend a final divi¬ 
dend of Is. (10 per cent) less tax making a total 
for the year of 2 s. (20 per cent) less tax as 
against the forecast of not less ‘than 18jr per cent 
at- the time of the merger. , 

The past year has been a prosperous one for 
poster advertising, and Mills & Rockleys, David 
Allen's and Sheldons have all shared in this 
prosperity. Sales of poster space have been near 
capacity most of the year, but the continued 
rise in costs compelled us, iff common with most 
poster contractors, to raise our prices during 
1965. There Is, however, a changing situation 
before us this year, and the demand for space 


" break-up " value at that date of the “ parts 
de reserve," i.e. the value of the net assets 
divided by the number of existing “parts'* 
(800,000) was Belgian francs 20,556. 

The profits in 1964 derive from portfolio 
income (515.8 million Belgian francs against 
503.1 millions in 1963) and revenue from other 
financial operations and sundries (121.3 million 
Belgian francs against 108.5 millions in 1963). 
The total of gross income amounts to 637.1 mil¬ 
lions against 611.6 millions in 1963, i.e. an 
increase of about 4 per cent. 

On the other side, expenses reached 150.8 
millions (including provisions and depreciation 
amounting to some 60 millions). Profits avail¬ 
able for distribution amounted to 486.5 millions 
of which 420 millions are being distributed by 
way of dividend (as against 459.3 millions and 
400 millions respectively a year ago). 

Dividend income was still unfavourably 
influenced by shrinking profit margins, particu¬ 
larly in the steel, electro-mechanical engineering 
and paper manufacturing industries. However, 
there was a slight improvement in certain sectors 
and in particular there was some additional 
income from recent investments. In addition, 
the year's figures profited from the payment in 
arrear of a pan of the dividend declared in ,1962 
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in the early roonihsis aot quite so strong. Much 
• constructive work has been* done within the 
industry during the Ust few years—audience 
_ research; a central sales promotion organisation; 
a fed a very healthy degree of co-operation be¬ 
tween thb companies within the industry—all 

of which piece us in, a strong position to meet 
any new situation which rmiy arise. 

In January we acquired the whole of the 
issued share capital of Hull fit Grimsby Bill- 
posting fir Advening Co. JLtd. and of F. Moody 
..fir . Co. Ltd. of' Bath. These are both poster 
advertising contractors. 

The continued prosperity of your Company 
does depend on the economic prospects of trade 
slid industry and on political decisions. These 
are exceptionally difficult to forecast at the 
present lime, but, subject to these factors, I 
look to the future with cautious optimism. The 
amalgamation of Mills fit Rockleys Ltd. and 
David Allen fit Sons Ltd. has created a power¬ 
ful and efficient company, and there should be 
resultant savings in administration. 


by the Union Miniere. 

These few observations, limited to the financial 
results, should not cause one to overlook the 
rfile played by die Socifitfi Gfinfirale de Belgique 
as leader and advisor of an appreciable number 
of industrial concerns within its Group. 

The report also includes, in its general intro¬ 
duction, a study of growth conditions for in¬ 
dustry in Europe today. Technical progress 
and competition necessitate an increasing use 
of powerful and complex equipment which can 
only be put into operation by concerns of con¬ 
siderable size and whose own efficiency depends 
on a sustained effort in the fields of technical 
research and business promotion. Hence the 
increasing significance of important companies 
of international repute. 

Growth may be attained by new activities, 
or by a more effective specialisation, but, in the 
end, it is the quality and technical competence 
of personnel at all levels that assure success. 
Still, it remains essential that the necessary in¬ 
vestments should be encouraged by National and 
Community authorities conscious of the require¬ 
ments of the future. 

Copies of the report mav be obtained from — 
BANQVE BEIGE LIMITED , 4 Bishops gate, 
EC2. 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


INTERPRETER COLLEGE, 

■ UEBBURG CASTLE 

I .ikr C otisluncc, K574 I ctinwll (Swil/rrlTiitll. 
iiutmnuJ I ruining fur till professional iioxtH 

inn-uit with 11 m rpri'Ltnu hiuI trunslutJnu. 
kf'llooi for SIVl.ISIK S with |iroUsM«.m.tl 
ftlnmiu. lor Prnof-Hcndlflu. Publicity. 

Iltrim. 

•KIIPARATORY LOUHSLS. 

I CC. (bCON.) J.OND., Initi teaching 
• kj experience, off cm prjv me or uvoiip 
linfi ( hr well un corrcNponclen.'P counted In I 
orclicul and Hpplioil economic* for Pan 1 1 
M 11 of B.Hc.dtcou.) Define. Also all 

flipulNory NiibJcuH.—Box 190.1. 

OYAL COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, SALFQRD 

, Dl PAKI'MI-NT OF ■ 
NfANAOEMKN'l SJUDIU8 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

1 lie hcm icmhi-ra* trulnlni! course n-.eiiinx«> 1 
ni DAVII.S'S Selimil of IIpkIUIl will run lYon* f I 
March 11th to May 41m. special section off' 1 
iinc of mechanical aids enn he Itikvn separately. • I 
Parilculars irom Davies's. 54 M>dc Park IfcUC. 
S.W.7 (KNI. fiH.11.> 




U:ONOMIC ErriCIENCY IN 
THE FIRM 


D YNAMIC'S of Smull ( hours and iliufC 
application to the work MlmuUon. Intensive | 
hvenlou Counc to be held hi London. w.lj 
May 10 |Ii*21n(. liKludinu Study < iroup ixprrlft ■ 
cncc. open to member* M industry and ihR 
Noel 111 Sciences. Pee 2o ituincaK. tome bursiirie* 

«\ailablu.-—Apply Hon. Secretary, AMNociutlun 
of PNyclKirhcrupiiUH. *11 Upper Richmond 
ItViud, Si.1V. 15, ’ 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc.(ECON.) LLB. 

And mher cMcmul defirce* Of Ihe Unleeisiiy 
. London. Also Accountancy. Secret ary shit] Lai 

UJNlUUtib Oh MLA.SUlU.MLNi; AND CbRilhK 1 . BankhM, 1 nsiiranee. Markcilnw. H.C'.fc* , 
CONTROL -iiid tnurty inon-exmrt.) course* In bimlnvto sulk ■ 

icets inelndipi! the 1 new Sioekhrokow anti stock* , 
Jobbers eourse. . , * . 

Wrlie today for detain or udvlee. si.ulng 
subject In which Interested. to .i I 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE '* 


' ffsuknilnl course for those of proftstlonol 
n *V n « io bp held on Muy lv*i. 4 .. Joe 
conn*, 1.1 nullum 

‘V ^‘Vlture nit Dim details of the eoii-wt. add 
ou>.iii l , n inrnis muy be nbinjip,il from the 


■ •—* ■ i *1 ■ m fiiji-v dc uni upnt if i mm uiu i , . i f 

•li'rf 'bR Dep.irimcni of Manammem boidin. { „ 'DeM. r»V/ 2 K Si Albany. 

t .ilienv of Adi uni ed i> linulnfiv, S.J- l -fljr <h 4I n( Mi Queen Vjeiorlu Hired - LonduB, 
u > Luiuushlre. T , , K.C.4. CUy HIT.4. U'ounrfcd 19U* 


BEFORE YOUR VISIT 
TO LONDON 

nrttc io 

SPECIALIST SECRETARIAL 
SERVICES LIMITED 

So (midi lime will ho saved, so 
much worry will be if b Ingtilp 

skilled secretary' is at your service 
iu«cthcr with a fully eqaipped office, 
(he type of hotel yi»w want, a oar with 
or wjtmnit a driver, pluR all possible 
help in nfuking piuns lor your lekurc 
hours. , 

Wc sire prepared through our asso¬ 
ciate eibnptinv r>t comultlinrs rtiake 
pre-viaR iriuic' enquiries, .arrange 
mark^i surveys, e«rry r out execuUye, 
research »>t meet any business 
reuuiYRraems, 1 

Make your visit commercially 
sucee5stul and soeiaih 1 enmyahle. 
Write io us at s Q-ilord .Circus 
Avenue. Ill O\ford Street;1.fi(Sdoh, ■ 
W.l, and tell u«. your exact fegtrke-' 
icnirf 1 . a^i3 arIii iet Aii» 
vie propose m meet your TCMuklpMefitS; 
and ui vhai cost. Y, 


INCORPORATED SECRETARIES 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 

lire HkLU ,S«Vb, JUNl: anU DrCtMBt R at 
85 centres Id CMC. und tivemena, ropy of 
syllubiiM ami riclaUe; reKurdlny niimbctslup mjy 

be obtained from: 

TtIF bI C RRTARV. 

T ^£SWgfe 0F 

1,1 DllVOJ^Hq?n yiTti^^^JNboN. ft t. 

M YTHFS lyi M1RAGFS IXONOMIO0I S. 

MoiMiudr Alfred SAUVY, ProfeBseuR' »u 
C'nlkve de TraiKe, will apeak at ibe I ranch 
Jnsiiuite, Quecnsberry Place. B.W. 7 . on nicn- 
day, March Ihh. at 8.15 fi ttt, Fntnim-e free. 


CUBNCI1 OF SCUlNCe FOUNDATION. 
p Ttoe ftm Ritoual Icpture, entlflcd •*nhe 
Scientific FoundiitlOns of Science Policy P Ik 
to he Mlvcn 'by Prarcmior 'D. J. dc Snila HNce. 
Avalon ProfttMor of the Hlttpry of SdAce. 
Vale UntveOilty, at the jtqFnl Inhilamon, 
Mhenfarlc Street, London, W.l, on MiinW 25. 

? p.rh.—Adffllwiprt bv ticket «nly. 
uvudutno cm rooutmt from Hie Director. S,lance 

t 

OXAM.-€kKJjbNTATI-D ( RAMMl R rcittjjrcd 
Er 'TOf' ittVlflpbt chanMbiR to do < ambfidfie 
(fiBbpc>nriea4VK«ltm. in one icrm.- Box l VH4, 

"d'pijSi' oi, FRANC'L I*>h5. The riljah^ 
'WCfliBde .l<^ modcsib mud hotels, i.ss. ^po«r. 
Ia.1.—Hpcheue. 4 Reweni Plui-e, W t MiOfiiitvs 
i VJ' Regent Si W i>. f 









APPOINTMENTS for further announcement* 


A candidate's identity will not be disclosed ptdesi 
he gives permission after a confidential discussion. 

Accountant/Economist Age around 30 

The Managing Director of a group of companies requires 
an accountant/economist. This is a new appointment in 
the group whivh divers and world wide interests in 
, the electrical engineering field with a turnover of nearly 
£200 million. 

He will be required to collate available papers and 
statistics relating to external influences on the group and 
th£ use of Its resources so that he can prepare analytical 
reports, precis and forecasts for the Managing Director 
to whom he will be directly responsible. 

The ideal candidate will be a recently qualified chartered 
accountant with a degree, preferably in economies. Salary 
will he up to £2,500 with pension scheme. Location 
London. Please write to G. C. Godfrey, quoting S.7528. 
and stating how each requirement is met, 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.L 


SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 

The UNIVERSITY OF LONDON requires the I oJ low in# .stuff hi connection 
With the e*UhlMiment of tilt O & M Department at SunMe House' — 

SENIOR SYSTEMS ANALYST who will participate, with the minimum or 
supervision, in O & M project* including the development of administrative 
systems for an l.C.T. 1301 computer. As the succwoful applicant will be 
expected lo Like over leadership of u fuM-Wale project within six month’, 
there will be ample opportunity tor Usiny initiative and prospects ot 
promotion. 

A sound training In O Sc MT Work 1 and a number of years’ good practical 
experience tiro essential. Applicants need not hate been engaged on 
computer u stems. 

Initial salary, according to age ami experience, on the acute £1.400 x £85 
— £1,825 plus £60 London Allowance and membership ol f.S.S.U. 

JUNIOR SYSTEMS ANALYST. This post will provide excellent practical 
experience in computer work and offer prospects of promotion, 

Applicants should powess a degree or etiuivulcm professional qujJitujtioii, 
be under 26. have u sound busk training in computer work 'And have spent 
at least two years working in electron k data processing or a closely 
associated Held. 

Salary, accordiii|.' to age unj experience, will be within the range £1,200 
to £1,500 with annual increment', nl 175, plus 160 London allowance and 
membership ol 1 .S.S.U. 

Applications. giving full particulars and the names and jJdresscs of two 
referees, .should rcaJi the Secietaiy to the Senate. University of LonJon Senate 
House. W.C J. nm later than MarJi 1%5. 


ECONOMICS 
> DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited from recently qualified graduates 
for a post as Economic ana Statistical Research Assistant. 
Work would include collection and analysis of statistics 
on production, trade, raw materials, prices, profits, etc., 
covering all aspects of the packaging and idliea industries. 
Degree level qualifications in statistics or ti similar field Would 
he an advantage, but less important than the ability to 
evaluate the reliability of sources and devise methods Of 
presenting statistical information in the clearest possible 
manner. 

Applications In writing to the 
Hoad of Staff Division, 

THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED, 
3lf Eakisr Street, London, W.l, 
quoting raferonjee ISX/IO. 


pages 1059, T077 and 10?? : 


WATFORD COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

i th‘V|t*VlTAD TtfOAD. WATFORD, HERTS. 

Lecturer in Aprflwd Economics for H,N.O. 
Business Studies und ProCcwKloaa) qmiraos 
required. from September 1. J065. Applicants 
should be graduates preferably with utchlnp 
and Industrial experience. Application forms 
urtd ftarthcr pur 1 1 ml an. obtainable from the 
College Registrar. 

COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT . 

(incorporated by Royal C barter) 

LFXTURIiR OH ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN llONOMlCh , 

Applications arc invited from 
1 graduates* Cor the post ol Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer In the Economics 
Department. For appointment da 
Lecturer previous teaching or equivalent 
exixrilenuc U WMiUiul. 

T he wtlury acutes me : 

Lecturers. £1.401) t £85 ( 0 ) to £2.165 
(bur) x £85 |4> to £2.505 . 

Assistant Lecturers. tl.ioo a £75 <4t 
to £1.400. 

F.S.K.U. benefits und London 
Allowance, 

Deiutiv and forma .of application can 
be obtained from the Secret ary. Collette 
ol Estate Management St Albans 
Grove, f ondon, W.8. 

Closing date: March 51. 1905. 


! THE LONDON SCHOOL Of 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Application* arc lav lied for appointment to 
a Lectureship or Assistant Lectors si,Ip in Social 
Statistics from October i. 106V ’the salary 

■scale fur Lecturers it £1,400 a 185 — £2,165 , 
thereafter, subject to review. x £K$ — 12,507 a 
year, plus £60 a yeur London AllbwUPCCJ JUUl 
lor Assistant Lcctuiais £L0jy * ,in — Si *2' r !S 
•» year, plii'j £(;U 8'yeaT London Allowance 
2d$l juperannuation benefit* in both caws. In 
assessing the start ins salary, consideration will 
bit given to uhc and experience. 

Application*, with the dames ol three referees, 
should be received not later than April V, 1065. 
by the AsSlsi an t Secretary I ondon School of 
Economic* und Political Science, Houahtdn 

S treet. London. W,C.2. I rum whutn uppllca- 
on forms and tun he i particulars may be 
obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 

Nl W SOUTH WALES 

LLCTURL'K. IN I C ONOMK S 
IU 1 OR / SENIOR JUIOK IN ECONOMICS 

Application* arc invited for the above 
positions within the Dgpurtmcni of Economies 
Applicant* for the Lectureship should have 
a aood Honours degree in i. con omits with 
postgraduate experience. Interest In a branch 
of leonomk Theory would he an advnntaac 
Applicant* for, the Tutorship/Senior fjUcorshfp 
should normally have Bn Honours deface 
Recent gruduutc* may upplj 

Further information rcg.udini: the duties of 
the position* eun be obtained from Professor 
W. y. lloflun. Head ol <it. f ^apartment of 
Economics and Dean of ilu Faculty Of 
Commerce, 

The salary ruron for Ln.uner Is £ A 2.400 x 
iAIItl—£AV,17t>: lor .i 1 mar £AI.5lM)~ 
LA2.U5U uud lot a Scuiut Tutor £A2JUU— 
LA.L00U. 

Application forms uhd further particulars 
mity be obtained from the Assoctiitton of 
Commonwealth Universities fBramli Office). 
Marlborough Housv. pull Mall. London, Si.W.l. 

Applications «lgw. in Ausii.iliu and London, 
on April IJ, /fort t. ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDl 

siaredtr -me j? 

be given to eandldatcs with Interests in 
or more of thv following ,Held* : 

Econometrics 
Industrial organisation 
Economic development ■ 

. i . Labour economies 

£aturi*\: Reader. SA4.SOO; Senior feu 
£ A. 1.251) — £A1 It) — IA.1.80U ; with superu 
. on F-S.S.U. basis. In feaCh casi. 
Inltiiil salary of the tuccemful candidate 

QuoffiS?Uona ll and 'pJx'vISbSS? «apeSSSe! anCC 

.J? u ti her format ion: A potential cnitd 

ft ^ommomvl 

MToraa m 

annundon. removirl axpanaes, hbalidBy 
study leave, and tilt u Statement giving fu 
particulars of. eauli float and of sudh tna 
aa help In housing, confereaee grants und sr 
support for research. < The, Un^dfftlry y 1 
supply any furtlicr information desired 
request • to the Registrar^ 

AppUcattom, in duplicate, shtotdd give 
infomution listed In the pcnflltiinuic puruv 
ot the Statement and should reach the Real 
of the University not lairr than Aptil So, i 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLA 
ARMIDALE, IfiEVV SOOW Wfll 

KSMOlATI BKO, I.NS*>R 1)1 ftirum 

”*? K , iukkk p 
Applications arg invited foi Hk posukh 
AM spulhtC mwcirtor or 'Economics und lm 
position of cither Senioi leduici or Lecuiri 
Economics at ■ ihe Univcrslty «.f Nvvv i ifi ui 
rhe University wig RfUqrns IhiRliafloiMi t 
those wljb ^.tcrosls in J |»1»« areas ot Lloikt 
-I nf Ucpartmcnf ot Ecmtomlcs supei 
students tor the M.lie, nod Ph it, dcaicTs 
leaches eourscK leading to the B.Ec. dc 
(at both the puss and hoiiouis lev all. 
majority of these courses arc also tdlcn 
Sludenu in die Faculties ot Arts und Agr 
tUrul Economics. Atadcmk shut arc cm\ 
to enguflu in research and grants ary avail 
to assist the rescurch ol lndividu.il mem 
of the depariment. 

Provision is made fur travul anti #sm 
cxpenucE inclined in ukiuu un an apptnutir 
Nuperannuation benclUs and btuff liOiisInp l« 
Academic stuff are also entitled ro travel >:> 
und lull salary fur study leave. 

Salaries art at Present under review bw 
new rate's arc expected to be : Awas 
Protqssor, 4AA..M4I: Senior Lecturer. ,£A.L3t 
£AlfMI — £ A 3. KUO . I.cctlirui £A2,4UU x £i 
— tA.i.1^0. 

Further Informal ion bury be obtained ti 
the Associutkm ot C.ommunwcalih Unlvtni 
(Branch office) Kfurlborongh House. Pall V 
LunUon, VW.I. | 

Applications close, in Australia and Lftril 
on AprU 23. J9r >L 

UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

| FACULT\' OF ARTS 


Ships / assist ant lfcturemiips in 
dbiufllinus shown below. Applicants dit 
have at least u good llonoura deurci:. 
experience in or knowledge of Sum h-flast A 
conditions would be an advuntuuc. The sua 
tUl eundidmkill hr expected to offer u 
disciplinary courses in expand the runt, 
Ituushina uud amwiUi in Ibii Faculty. I 
, appoimmant in ,U»e, argi instance will n 
| each ot the loii^Hig . gfllBa i 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Applications arc Invited for a pom 
i ol Agricultural Economist, to assist in 
j farm management advisory wotfc .1 

Placing on Uic scales will bfc acvordlbu 
to qualiftfcUtkHis and experience. 

Grade IV — £792 — £1.006 

Grade 141 —°£ 1.102 — £1,876 

j These scales arc due to be revised 

! upwards. 

! Gindldatas sh ould . hold a degree in 

Agricultarai Economics or Economics 
or Agrlcaluire. AdpUchow with post- 
graduate experience 4a furitr manage* 
r mem preferred. 

Further particulars and .. appllcatlop 

Application should be , lodged Tty, 
Murch 24. 1065. 


W/IXl'KNOWN French Motion Picture 
VT Company wants English lady for well-paid 
permanent posdikrta Paris as Secreiury. Engiiah. 
French ffhorthund Typist : CivrntHit knowledge if 
possible —Box 190'. 


rirPuMic Administriftidn 

tin Siulistics. itnd/oi Muihcinatu 1 ' 

fin. 

sjm Urban Munniitg j 

Salary scale (approximate slot ling k qn 
le«ts» i 

Lecturer. £1.538 x £56—£1.624 k 
£1.995 per annum: 

Asslstuni Lecturer. £1.120 x £8ff —f* 
per annum. ^ 

In addition, the following allowkm^ 
payable; 

aiiimw *" 

lntfiKefntm ;i)owailce mH kwjrflei). vuij 
(a) For Laeturers, UP M» £42« per unj 
rb) For Assistant Lecturers, ui» to £- w 
uimum. 

HouiMnt will kte' iwvlded; ff ‘ avufta^ c 
which a rent tot 4117 to ££75 per anmm 
be charged. 1 

Provident Fuad: Budf member eonif] 
5^|wr cunt, and UlUverfitV 15 per cent, of 

Further particulars and application fon^ 
obtainable from the Association of Cw# 

J«. Wissr SSSSS.TwA.^ 

enup: sus-rar'i^ 

April 23. m3, 
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natural FOUNBATIQI 

TON 

educational research 


(AMfBfM Mwrtmnunt) 



limited 


A DMmkth WMMn Iff Hank 
Wwtt W ltf Wi Jointly OanuMf 
mMMi Xoroa Corporation. 



* k • r lutthir 
fflRtit will be 


£2,600 x £100—£3,401 
(with pbcMUt) 

I urrliop nuriitfilliiro «M> aMlmllon forms 
muv bt obtained lrom 

The Director, N.F.E.I., The Mere,. 
Uptqn Park, SLOUCH, Bucks. 

<. losing date for return of forme, 
\pili «>, !Vb5 


Al EL$TRf£ we produce the xerographic materials used In the Company** highly successful 
document copying equipment. The Quatiity Control Department it tHu gUnt is assuming 
increasing jtgiporNgnee and we ate now planning for its extension, Al i first step we require a 

Statistics Supervisor 

(QUALITY CONTROL) 

to tstabliih a section for the design and application of statistical techniques to t)ie collection, 
analysis and evaluation of quality information. 

Apdtents should have a recognised qualification In Statistics. However, practical experience 
iff tail Held Involving the design of statistical experiments will be considered in lieu. This 
i| mi important post and carries appropriate rewards. 

Omdidatas should send brief details of how they meet these requirements, quoting reference 
DO/EL/2 to: 

Headquarters Personnel Manager. 

RANK XEROX UMITED, 

37-41 Mortimer Street, London, W.l. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 



or further announcement see pages 1059,1077 and 1078 


THE JOHN HOLT GROUP 
WEST AFRICA 


A Management Accountant is required fot Nigeria tic will assist 
in ihe preparation of budgets, monthly and annual accounts, He will 
.iKo give recommendations to Management for increased efficiency and 
piofltability In the trading units which he will visit regukiN, Candidates 


piofltability hi the trading units which he will visit regijaify. Candidates 
need not be fully qualified but moat be capable of working on own 
miijetive. Starting salety not lesa than MUfiOO per annum. Age 25 35 

and Servant's AHourancc* Towsof 18 mdnths tuft home leave of 1th 
oi tour served, Contributory pension scheme. Long service advantages 
md benefits]/ / 

Apfdteaijlons, to OroUO Pedopnel Manager* 250 India Buddings, 
Liverpool, tijotna give nil! detail* of education, commercial experience. 



Senior Procedures and Systems Analyst required by BTR Industries 
T muted to be based on thdr Westminster Heed Office. The Company 
employs about 5,000 at various locations throughout the country 
nuking and manufacturing industrial rubber and plastic products. 

FDP equipment is used extensively and an I.C.T 1900 series 
( ompuicr in on ordci. The appointment involves assignments both 
it Head Office and al factories and also Supervision of staff carrying 
out smuiai uork. 

I spuiencc ja devising or adapting procedures and systems for 
a Computer is essential for this post. 

PJetsc applv in writing to the Staff Manager (Ref. SPSA/RIIT), 
BfR IndustiKs 1 muled, llciga House, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 


Kingston College of Technology 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Principal Lecturer in 
Business Studies 

Applications aic invited for the post of PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS STUDIES with responsibility for Final Professional 
and Highei National Diploma in Business Studies (both day and 
evening) Comses. Applicants should possess an appropriate honouis 
degiec and/or professional qualification with suitable experience. 
Dunes to commence as $o<ft as pMssityld. 

Salary: £2,115 X £65 —£1,3lo., London Allowance payable, 

F utilter partlculw t and application fawn, which should be returned 
before Match 22. 1963* from the Vic* Prhfid/wf, King Mon College 
of Technology, Pcnrh 


ii irnwiH w rruir rirn 

the Vice PrindmA, Kingston College 
id, KINGSTON UPON THAMES . 


Technology, Pcnrhyn Apod, KINGSTON UPOfr 

THE kOtAL BOROUGH OF 
KINGSTON VPffl THAMES 
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- Japan's 
Mount Fuji 
has tong been 
considered an ideal 
representation of 
timeless, unchanging per¬ 
manence .. »yW, paradoxically,it is 
also symbolic of a dynamic nation 
characterized by pliniomenal 
grcnvth and progress 
in response to 

changing limes. 


Fuji Bank, too, represents both • 
permanence an<l change. It liarf been 
a solid foundation stone of Japan's economy 
for over three-quarters of a century. 

Yet, during all that time, 
it lias only been through constant improvement 
and expansion—through change— 

that Fuji Bank has been able to contribute 
to the stabilized growth of the nation's 
domestic and foreign business. 


Now that Japan has assumed 
full membership in the international 
economic community, Fuji Bank looks forward to 
even further growth and expansion' 
as a truly international bank, 
permanently linking Japan 

' with the Test of the world. \ 


JAPAN'S LARGEST COMMFRCIAL BANK ' 

^FUJIBANK^" 

Head Oilii'c: Tokyo. Japan 

Nation-^ M<- TuMwork oT liraurli oflircs llironglmuT Japan 
< Mlicefl; London, ^snyf York, arid Diis-a-Mmi 
K< |U'fsculaii\ctJfflce: (lulculta 



111111111111111 

INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

imimimm 


* 

j* 

ii 


14 - 25 APRIL 196$ A GREAT 

, WORLD SUCCESS 

MIFED the International. Film, TVlilm and Documentary 
Market — meets twice a year in Milan: in APRIL at the time 
of the r Mllan Fair, the worlds largest annual trade ehow, end 
again in OfcTOflfeB, 

Interested business representatives and operators are cor¬ 
dially invited to MtFED’a Eleventh Cine-Meeting, it will be 
held from 14 to 29 April-1905. MIFEO patrons ere entitled 
to free admission to Milan Fair where a visit, particularly to 
the following sectors, is recommended: Optics - Photography 
- Cine - Radio - TV - Electronics - Electrotechnics - Furniture 
(cinema) - Office Equipment (technical); 


MIFED 



Information from: MIFED 
Large Dompdoeeole 1 
HHiiiw (kaly) 

Tele«<weie MIFSD .^JSIIeiieN.w 


•'"ft" 
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I, From Feb. 1st 


Now, * the , 


Berlitz 


language method is on record! 

(and learning n language at home hat never been easier er sneh fun!) 

lulu/ records are an entirely new Aqqthcr thing—Berlitz courses arc 
Jea in language teaching—they use recorded on 12* LP’s using modern 

he unique 'natural* method that has high-fidelity techniques The la 
nadc Berlitz teaching centres world guage you hear is the language 
imouH for 85 yeqjrs. The vital today and uses modem phras 

hHcicncc between Berlitz asnd other and expressions that you'll fii 


cwoid courses is that Berlitz courses 
re Tun* Each one uses over 30 
liflucnt voices and tells an absoibing 
toiy enlivened with music, authentic 
ound ertects and touches of humour* 
ind because the couiscs are fi*n yp^ 
. im fastci—students who are litter* 
sted ilwaysdo’ 


recorded on 12* LFs using modern 
high-fidelity techniques The lan¬ 
guage you hear is the language Of 
today and uses modem phrases 
and expressions that you'll find 
really useful abtoad . Berlitz speedh 
instructors are experts, they don't 
just teach you the language, 
they teach you to speak it 
impeccably f 

4 Berlitz couise teally docs offp 
touch mote than any otJici Send for 
free prospectus today 




nt m. send me rice prospectus and OCP/ls Of 1 Ddy hREE TRIAL an toe fieri l course in 

l RLNCH □ NAME 

(j| RMAN Q AD ore$s 

SPANISH Q 

IF MIAN □ 

Beilltz Language Records (Dept B7) 40 Paikgate Road London SW11. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 

with TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 


S|VINGS ACCf 





share imam 


DEPOSIT ACGOUHTS > 

• INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
Assets ovar £68 million. Reserve ratio oxcaada 5% 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

(Member of the OtNN/Mg Sec/ad no Aaaao/atlon) 

223/2*7 (iMMnt Stroot, L6ndon, W.l. 
PhoMiMGont rm (10 tine*) 

Branches and Aft h d lei throughout the country. 



NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
OF JAPAN 

ANNOUNCE THE OPENING 
OF THEIR LONDON BRANCH 
ON 1st MARCH, 1965 

The Nippon Kangyo Bank and their 
137 branches welcdme the London 
Branch into the organization. 67 years 
of Japanese banking experience will 
now be at your service. 

Japan's Commercial Bank • 

BSBBMSaSBmwuK 

Utfedtoil Bronchi 22, Wood SttoOt, Uftdon, E C. 2 
TOwgropHIh Addrew KANG4N LONDON EC2 
Telephone Mumper, 

Telex coll HumW. 2w459 LON 
(Mejopr U0l C**#;. WWGtN LONDON) 









WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The' 2S2•year old Mitsui Bank . 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was founded in 1683. 
From it has grown a vast complex of industries. embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

, Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central posi¬ 
tion in this great business group, it can be of special 
help to you in your dealings with Japan. 

We are exjperts in foreign trade and exchange. We 
are modern, fast, and conscientious. You’ll find our 
branches or correspondent banks in every 'major city of 
the world. 


THC 


11 

SI 

II 



HEAD OFFICE; YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JA0AKI . 
IftNDON qiUHCp: 

No. 35, King Street, London. E.C. t ' 


MEW YORK AGENCY • BANGKOK BRANCH • BOMBAY BRANCH • SWGAFQRE BRANCH . 


TRADE FAIR 

morn than A trad* fair: THE intematlopial trade fair 

The Milan Fair offers to manufacturers and trade rep 
resentatives from Oft over the world more than an in¬ 
valuable business experience. It offers them Its su¬ 
perlatively organized end highly, efficient 


intUwI 1 


The strengil) of fha Fair ftedin those figures: 
14,000 e*n»iterft froroaBB $4 million sq. ft 

Of exhlbWcbe ft i gf* vWtors a year. 

The Milan JRtfr dfljinijbiim .like year round 

being responsible,fQr memthinW epfcclalized trade 
shows. - -ViS' ;.i- ¥ 

VISIT THE MfUUM PAM Ibom 
14TH TO 28TH Aim 

Visitors' Cards apd Information from Italian Diplomatic, 
'Consular and Trade Representatives and from the 
Milan Fair Representative: Dr. Vittorio Schiazzana 
31, Old Burlington St««=Gent 2411 • LONDON W.t 


fi# M 


l b) these figures: 
1 , 0 A million sq. ft 
Pevtittorsayear. 
aH .Rib year round 
> emclalized trade 


Ikon 
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mm 


*■ Selling overseas presents 

* many problems. Knowing 
U this, Martins Bank make 
v : their world-wide contacts 

and experience available 
> to their customers. 

« You would naturally ex- 
w- pect your Bank to giye 
g; advice about finance, and 
f?- to deal in foreign cunan¬ 
s' des and handle documen¬ 
ts tary credits and bids. But 
*?■ Martins Bank do much 
f< more than this. 

j They provide reports on 
' conditions in overseas 
■ i markets prepared 
'■ | individually in response 
to specific enquiries. 

1 They obtain from 
’ 3 abroad names of those 
>2 interested in importing 
:3 and acting as 

* selling agents. 

They obtain reports 
on (he standing of 
concerns overseas. 

They provide 
introductions to 
correspondents overseas 
who will help the 
travelling business man. 

Our book " the World is 
Your, Market" contains 
much useful information. 
Tor exporters. You can ob¬ 
tains copy), free of charge, 
.front any branch, 

JfartdnsBaiik 


tv >Wi 


■' 'it ». i ^ '!f 7)'. vW-s, - ..y* '.< i tf J 't i/vtfU ,*[ / ; r v’ ■ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LQ8DQH STOCK EXCHANQiE INDICES 



P T-ACTUaiUBS 

! 

IN DIC If 

(April 10. 1962-100) 

1 Bargains 

I 

- y | 

500 Yield Consols; 

Shares % 1 Yield 

| Marked 

1 


High, 481 *5 (October 1, 19f4) 
Lew, 37| *6 (December If* 4964) 


High. 377-9 
(Oct, I, 1944) 
' Lo>r ( 332*6 
(Feb. 3,1994) 


High, 118-77 (August 13. 1964) 
Low, 103 34 (December 18, 1964) 


Prices, 

1964/65 

High 

Cow 

98" 14 
93*14 

g*t. 

92*4 

88 

94*4 

88 ’it 

98*2 

94*. 

89*14 

835,4 

95*4 

90 

81*5,4 

73*4 

79**,4 

72*4 

96*4 

78**14 

T 

fg*S 16 

903,4 

97*,. 

?07,* 

63* g 

543 4 

67*4 

60*4 

955 g 

857,4 

67 

61*4 

60 

543,4 

54*,; 

59*4 

51*. 

48»a 

435. 

393 f 

43 * 2 

3f! 

85*, k 

78 

80*4 

73 

64*4 

57*j 

^67 ^ 

6 CM 4 

JPrlces^ 

1964/65 

High | 

Low 

90*4 

» 7 a ] 

103 

97*4 1 

70 

65' 4 

102*4 

« 

85 

69 

95*4 

92i 2 

66 

S3* 2 1 

89 

79*4 

94*4 

80*4 1 

97 

89 I 

98*« 

1 87*2 

49*4 

94 

l&l 

98 3 a 

LJSLu.. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTIED STOCKS 


Price, Price, 
Feb. Mar. 

24, { 3, 

1965 1965 


HnnrM 


Saving* Bondt 3% .1955-65 98 

Savings Bonds 2* 2 %.1964-67 91 

Funding 3%.1966-68 89 

Conversion 3* 2 %.1969 89 

Victory 4%.1930-76 94 

Savings Bonds 3% .1960-70 83 

Funding 4%.1960-90 91 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 73 

Treasury 3« 2 %.1977-80 72 

Funding 5* 4 %.1978-80 89 

Treasury 3h% .1979-81 71 

Funding S« 2 %.1982-84 90 

Funding & 4 % .1987-91 92 

Redemption 3% . .1986-96 56 

Funding 3*2%.1999-2004 61 

Treasury 5^%. 2008-12 85 

Consol* 4%.after Feb. 1957 62 

War Loan 3' 2 %.after 1952 54 

.Conv. 3f 2 %.after Apr, 1961 54 

Treasury 3%.after Apr, (966 AT 

Consols 2i?,%. |39 

Treasury 2f 2 %.after Apr. 1975 38* 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 78 

British Electric 3* 2 %.1976-79 , 73 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 58* 

British Transport 3% .1978-88 60 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 3*4%.1965-69 86 7 a 

A ultra Ms 6 %.1974-76 98 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 66 V 

New Zealand 6 %.1976-80 95 ' 4 

Northern Rhodesia 6 %.1978-81 81 * 2 

South Africa 3 « 2 %.1965-67 94 

Southern Rhodesia 4* 2 %.1987-92 54 * 2 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 80>g 

Birmingham 4' 4 %.1967-70 89* 2 

Bristol 5% .1971-73 90 

Corporation of London 5.1976-79 88*4 

LCC 3% .after 1920 44 * 4 

LCC 5%.1980-83 85< 4 

Middlesex 5*i%.1980 66 * 4 * 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Feb. Mar. 
24 3 

8 S 


6 15 4/ 
6 11 II 
6 9 8/ 
6 9 I 

5 3 4* 

6 9 1/ 

5 5 3/ 

6 9 9/ 
6 7 8/ 
6 9 9/ 
6 7 7/ 
6 8 3 / 
6 9 3/ 
6 I 1/ 
6 3 3 / 
6 8 10 / 
6 9 4f 
6 9 If 
6 8 7 f 
6 9 Of 
6 5 Ilf 
6 7 7f 
6 8 10 / 
6 7 8/ 
6 I 10/ 
6 4 7/ 


| Price, 

Price, 

Red. Yield, 
Mar. 3, 
1965 
£ s. d. 

Feb. 24, 

, 1965 

Mar. 3, 
1965 

-- 

- ^ - 


86 7 a 

87 

6 12 6 / 

98 

98 

6 9 6 f 

66 * 2 + 

66 * 2 * 

9 1 0/ 

95*4 

95*, 

( 8 6 / 

81*2 

81*2 

8 2 6 p 

94 

94* a 

6 19 01 

54i 2 

543 4 

8 19 01 

80*g 

80*4 

6 12 61 

89*2 

895, 

6 12 61 

90 

90 

6 13 01 

88*4 

88*4 

6 12 01 

44*4 

, 44*4 

6 12 6 f 

85*4 

813,* 

6 9 6 / 

86 * 4 * 

86 * 4 * 

6 116 




Atch. Topekft.... 
Can. Pacific,,,.... 
Pennsylvania * •.. - 
Union Paciffe.... 
Amer. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. & Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Ini. Tel. 8 Tel_ 

Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda ... 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 


I Chrysler. 

I Col. Palmolive .. 
Crown Zeller. .. 
Distil lersSeag... 

I Douglas. 

1 Dow Chemical.. 

I Du Pont. 

) East. Kodak. 

Ford Motor..... 
Gen. Electric *.. 
General Foods .. 
General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heins... 

Int. Bus. Mach... 
Inc. Harvester.... 
1 Inter. Nickel..*. 


55 * 4 , 54' b 
52V $3 s a 

55 59 

34l a , 34i 2 
337* 38*a 

83*4 82'» 

245'a 240*4 
I52« 2 154* 
54'a 54*t 

97 7 i 995* 

82 80 s 4 
97 99*4 

50 51 '4 

56*4 56*a 

44*8 46*4 

,449 * 2 ,453*2 
'84* 2 845, 

80 * 4 , 81*4 


(near. Fbper... 
Keanecott..... jf 
ifeconind*.. 
Monsanto...., 87* 4 
Nat. Distillenu * 2i* 4 
Pan-American. 
Procter Gamble 
Radio CferpnJ* < 

Sears Roebuck v l 

Shell Oil.. 

Socony-Mobii.. i 
Stand. Oil led., 

Stand. Oil N.J.. J 

Union Carbide, 1 

US. Steel. 

West. Electric,. 
Wpolworth ... 
XerpK.;l 


PRANCE 

Air Llqulde... 
BanquedeParis 

Citroen. 

C. F. Pet role.. 
Cie G. d'Elect. 
90*4 I Machines Bull. 

29* a |Pech!ney. 

Princemps.... 

Rhone-Povlenc 

S.I.M. 

Siint-Gobain . 

Usinor. 

i-a*- a t 9 ; 

‘99 

. 1 9f 

Dec. 


u 


| GERMANY 

< A.B.G... 472 446 

5; Bad’che.A*illn. : 579 579 

Beyor*..* S90 593< z 

iCommergbenk. 1 460 460 * 

5| DoucscheBank.; 514 506 

Moechst Fdrb. . 522* 2 523*4 

5 Kundenkrediv. 392 390 

Loewenknu,,,;', 1,110 1,110 

5, Mannesman/!.. ’ 2I2* 2 213 

5 Siemens.* 569 566 

Thyssen-Huecte [ 193*2 >95 

i Volkswagen... > 530 529 

Hcrstetl tads* 100 AS 99 95 

High .,,, III 46 (6.4.64) 

Low.97*99 (22J.65) 1 
. Dae, 3/ i !959m 100. 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 525*4 534 

Amater.Rot.Bk. |Pl. 70-2 FI. 47 

Bifcfenkorf. 799 781 

Heinakens .... 490 500 

tneerunle(FI.S0>!FI.2l2 'FI-213 
K. N. Hoogovon * 551*4 547 

Kon. Zout-Kec J 994 991 

Philips (FI.25).. M.I56-IFI.IW 
Robeco (FI.50). |FI.235 P,FI.2)7 
ThomassenRO. 663 458' 

Valeurop.PI. 67-2 FI. F* 

ZwanenbergFI2ftJ.I23 FI. 19* 

Index. MS 368 6 

High . 370*9 (2.3.65\ 

Low . 356 S (?3?M 

1953f 100. 


Standard and Pbor'e Indices (IMl-43»lO) 


1965 425 Yield 25 Yield SO Yield Govt. 

Industrials! % Rails % Utilities %. Beads 


m 


WESL 



(p) Rosuiting from split of Federation of Rhodesia 8 Nyaaaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Delwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied bv the Montreal Stock Excl 
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ONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 
ERMANY HOLLAND: CANADA 
USTRALIA: JAPAN 



it*v« 

,HI(h I L*<* 


30 6 t U) c 
rWw. I*j b 

.PIf*s 

4 ,, t .1,: 

10 b * a 
• e I* c 
I34e I* a 

AS! >12l 

t*o4 iJVS 1 


74 a IM 4 

fltfi 

14 .* 10 <r 

3*40 Z b 

7 65 0 >3 25 b 
10 6 { So 
t<'to j t*00*6 

60 b , 40 c 
10 a i 20 b 


70 a 120 b 

33 « ; 33 b I 

6*40 1 8*4 b 1 

115 0 160 b 

36*jb j I3*j 0 
30 V 60 b 
■74 a ! »4I 16 b - 


teiaafirs# 

Wm, Baird *,u. v ^. .£l 

ESSS^ 

S ri - t fe5 •“ -•*<* 

fritllh Ropea.SAr 

Buttin'* .. ,1/r 

De U Rut.10/- 

GUmo.10/. 

Harrisons ft Cr, DeM..£l 

Hoover 'A*.5/- 

MlididWYlay ...h 

ICT... M 

Mecca W-.5/~ 

National Canning ... .£1 
Powell puffryn.,..., IQA- 
flank Organisation.. .Sr 
Schwappet .........5/- 

Soara *A’.$/- 

SCaetley..67- 

Thomas Titling.4/- 

Turner ft Hawaii... ,.<l 

Unilever..,...5/- 

Uniltvtr NV „.12 ft. 

United Glass,5/- 
Unltad Molaag....lO/- 

Anglo-Amarican.... 10/- 
Consolid Gold Fields. £1 

General Mining.tl 

Union Corporation. .2/4 
Free State Geduld .. .5/- 

W. Oriefontein.10/- 

Western Deep ‘A*.... £1 

Western Holdings ,. .5/- 
Charie/ed......... 15/- 

Rhod. Angto*Amer.. 10/- 
Roan Selection Tst... .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Oe Seers Defd. Reg..5/- 



1 Price. 

Yield. 

! Cover 

Feb. 24. 

Mar. 3, 

Mar. 3, 


1 IMS . 

l 1945 

1946 

| 

24/44 

25/(4 I 

% 1 

! t" I 

3 

13/94 

13/9 1 


1 l 


19/74 21/- 

18/9 16/104 

41/74 36/10*4 

6/74 7/6 

10/6 10/3 

IQ/- 10/- . 

27/t 27/7 

1773 16/4 

I Iwfe'i 


w ’Wi- 

44/1 45/4 

a# 4 list. 

HP 1 nit 

i is 

21/404 24/94 

ilfP 


! Internat. Nickel.. 

7n.p!v. 

1 London Tin. 

...4/- 

RTZ. 

..10/- 

Tronoh . 

...5/- 

SHIPPING 


I l/UU 7/104 
23/44 16/114 

71/t 54/- 

29/- 19/44 

11/64 7/9*4 

50/74 37/9 

23/- 10/1 14 

24/3 21 /- 

59/9 47/104 

ar* iw* 

!H£ 

{£.!«: ■ 
*V- !»/« 

53/6 43/- 

26/9 20/4 

3/104 3/- . I 

f 


5*2 b Anglo Norneat. £t 

4 a Brit, ft Com’wealth. 10/- 

5 c Cunard.£f 

10 c Furness Withy.£1 

7 b P ft O Defd.£1 

3 e Royal Mail.£1 

TEXTILES 

ft a English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

wjo Courtaulds.5/- 

12 b Waa Riding Worsted.£1 
24 a Woolcombers.£1 

6 0 Calico Printers.5/- 

4*4 a Coats, Patons 6 B.£1 

15 c VlyaJIa Int..5/- 

| TRUSTS 6 PROPERTY 

1,1046 Alliance Trust.5/- 

, 25 e‘ BET ‘A* Defd.5/- 

74 b Cable ft Wirefea.... 5/- 

5.4« i Philip Hill.,.$/- 

11*20 1 Industrial ft Ganerat .5/- 
I24« ‘ City Centre Prop*. ..5/- 

4 a | City Lend. Reel Prop..£l 

2 0 Land Securities.10/- 

44 a •' LondXnty.Preehld.. 10/*. 

1 _ TEA ft, RUBBER , 
t24o ! Cons. Tee ft Lands ...£l 

t3 ,0 ! lofctFfAttend .£1 

& 64 a : High tin dsft Lowlands 2/- 

*5 e Lao#n Asiatic.2/- 

6 a United Sue Betong .. .£1 


m 'm : 

118/9 143/9 

112/9 |l 14/4*2 
133/9 134/3 

'»!!! tel' 1 

W-ltt 

n 

11/104* M /9* 
155/- 1407- 

151574 1160 

W/ni/iv 

35/- Jd/9 
19/- 19/6 

40/3 40/9 

\V,k !5/»3. 

&& Ml 

12/54 12/34 


4-38 | 1*4 



!?jft 6«>d on aasumed divldonds:-HAcrow ft__ 


‘AM3M%. BtCC.1i 
RichardCoMein, 20* 




iui.4%. Thomas 
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MONEYAND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AMD ARBITRAGE RATES 
March 3 


London 


Sank rata (from 5%, 
23/H/44)'. 


v f 


7 days’ notice: 
Clearing banka .. 


Looml authorities.. * 
3 month*' fixod: 
Local authorities.., 
Finance houses .... 
Call money: 
Claaring banka’ 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread . 


S 

$ 

• 

zyil* 

7*4-7?* 


j** 


5>. 


X 


Market discount ratal 
(3 month*'): % 

Treasury bills... 6?i* 

Bank bills. 611,, 

Fine trade bills. 

Curo-dollar doaoelta: 

7 days* notice... 3V-0* 
3 months*. 4‘j-5 

luro-atarllng deposit* 

(In Paris): 

2 days’ notice... 7' 2 - 7*4 

3 months'. 7**-7»* 


Now York 


Market^jjMapor: 


Treasury bills: % 

February 34. 3 -98 

March 3. 3 98 

Forward cover (3 month*’): 

Annual interest cost, US dollars. 2 a9 tt-2 js tt 


lank I 
Carts, of deposit 


4?h 

4-25 


Covorod Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of: 
New York .. 
New York .. 




Treasury bille.. 

Prime bank bills. 

■ uro-dollar/UK Jocal 

authority loans. London. *i« 

Buro-doltare/lure-aterling. New York. *■ 

These covered arbitrage margin* show the differential* in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above . 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 




Amount (£ million) 


91-Day 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate + 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1964 
Feb. 28 

9/-0ay 

220*0 

349 9 

s. 

86 

d. 

1 66 

3 

2,890 0 

Nov. 

27 

220 0 

327 9 

132 

7-25 

63 

3.260 0 

Dec. 

4 

200 0 

335 1 

132 

4 62 

37 

3.200-0 


II 

230-0 

388 2 

132 

5-45 

33 

3.170 0 


18 

200-0 

332*9 

132 

5-83 

40 

3.070 0 

.» 

24 

220*0 

336 7 

132 

6*52 

52 

3.070 0 

1965 

1 






Jan. 

1 

! 190 0 

336 7 i 

132 

5 39 

28 

3.000-0 

8 

1 180 0 

310-5 1 

132 

S*8I 

31 

2.930-0 

„ 

IS 

170 0 

321 2 ; 

<32 

5 68 

20 

2,850-0 


22 

160-0 

306-0 

131 

10-84 

57 

2,750-0 

- 

29 

160 0 

324 7 

130 

10 29 

41 

2,640 0 

Feb. 

5 

160 0 

327 2 

129 

5 59 

34 

2.570 0 

„ 

12 

170 0 

330 1 

129 

9-47 

IS 

2.500-0 


19 

180 0 

369 7 

130 

1 23 

31 

2.440 0 

* 

26 

j 180 0 , 

389 5 

I2B 

10 17 

35 

l 

2.400 0 


* On February 26th tenders for 91-day bills at £98 7s. lOd. 
secured 35 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £190 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he discount market in London has 
experienced further difficulties. The 
shortage of Treasury bills continued and 
the houses were obliged to raise their bid 
price last week by 4 d. to £ 9 8 7s. tod. Bill 
rate fell sharply by is. 3.o6d. per cent to 
£6 8s. xo.i7d. per cent. This fall ran 
counter to official policy and the market 
was forced into the Bank on Monday and 
Tuesday, and heavy assistance was given 
on Wednesday. The amount on offer was 
at a 13 year low and, in spite of the 
increased bid price, houses only obtained 
35 per cent of the bills available. This week 
the amount offered will be £190 million 
against maturities of £200 million. 

Interest rates generally held steady, with 
rates on Euro-dollar and Euro-sterling 
deposits showing a tendency to fall but in 
the local authority market seven day money 
rose i per cent to 8 per cent, and on Wed¬ 
nesday loans running into April sometimes 
fetched 81 per cent, the highest levels 
since December. 

In New York there was no change in 
Treasury bill rate of 3.98 per cent at Mon¬ 
day’s auction. The cost of forward cover 
remained unchanged and the fall in bill rate 
in London gave New York a bigger 
advantage in covered swaps, which now 
stands at -<-J per cent. In covered Euro- 
dollar/lpcal authority loans, however, the 
margin in favour of London moved up from 
,6 per cent to & per cent. This was the 
only arbitrage margin now in London’s 
favour. On a covered basis swaps of prime 
bank bills and Euro-dollars/Euro-sterling 
moved further in New York’s favour. 

Bank of England Returns 



Mar. 4. 

Feb. 24, 

Mar 3, 

(£ million) 

1964 

1965 

1965 

Discounts and advances .. 

34-2 

76 0 

74 8 

Notes in circulation. 

. 2,444 5 

2.601 4 

2.616-8 


LONDON -CLOSING EXCHANGE RATI 


Spot 

l 


Effective Limit* < February 24 ; March 3 


US I. 


SwiwFr.... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld,. 

W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Ure . 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Sch. 

* Official limits. 


2*78-2*02* 

i 3-622-14 027 
11*94-12 54?* 
138 06- 

142*05 
9-98*4-10*28 '2 
11 037-11 *345 
1725-1775 
14-2714-14*70 
l9 04'i-f9-42 
72 25-73 345 


2 *79*14-1114 

3*0l*a-V 
13*75-*; 
12 * 11 * 4 -»* 
136* 721*- 

771 j 

!?« 
I746V-47I, 
14-355*-?* 
14.3214-13 
72-19-22 


iiihi-j; 
138 471*-^ 

l0 04?*-03» 
11105*-% 
17457.-44', 
14* 35-V 
19*31*4-32 
72-18-21 


United State* $. 

Canadian 8 .. 

Franch Fr. 

Swiss Fr.. 

Belgian Fr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm. , 
Italian Lire.. 


Three Months Forward 


9?*-9**c. pm | 
13*4-1 Sc. pm I 
90-80*. pm ! 
8V-8'*c. pm ; 


8 * 4 - 8 ' 2 c. po 


Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine ox. 35*15-17 , 35-l6' 2 -l8' 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm 10*2 

* ' " " 1 “ * * •/. rile 


Security £ (New York): % dis 


IU'2 

0*1 


10'4 

Neg. 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£'000 Estimate 

1964-65 

Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax - 1 3,043,000 

Other Revenue, j 4,412,000 

April 1, 1 April 1, 
1963, j 1964. 
to to 

Fab. 29, 1 Feb. 27. 
1964 1 1965 

i ■" 

2.344.18212.558.243 
3,845.491 | 4,244,800 

Week W«d 
ended ende 
Feb. Fab 
29. ! 27 
1964 , 1965 

107,463 128.9 
84,539 84.1 

Total . 1 7,453.000 

6,189,67316,803,043 

192,002 213,11 

Ord. Expend. 1 

Supply Services. 6,549.000 
Other. 839.000 

1 

5.333.50915.752.563 
730,011 1 740,267 

196.880 20821 
11.691, 21.1 

Total . 7,388,000 

6,061,520:6,492,830 

108.571 229,f 

"Above-fine" Surplus 
or Deficit . 

"Below-line” Expenditure* 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

Non Mai 

Net receipts from • 

National Develop. Bonds 

Tax Reserve Certificates. 

Savings Certificates . 

Defence Bonds . 

126,153; 310.213 
462,161; 811,456 
336,008 j 5oT,243 

rket Borrowinf 

- 1 144.004 

57J76 -30.559 
- 19,400 - 26,900 
18,174 -64.828 
39300 49.600 

-16,569 ' ~I6M 

14,739 45.0 

31308 41,1 

- ! 1.7 

4,691, 4,1 

300 -U 
950 -It 
1.500 IJ 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

Total . 

- 18,802 63,317 

m.t ntmr 

BmmBm 



* Net repayments to Civil Contingencies Fund £1 million 
in 1944-65 compared with £7 million in 1963-64. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


T he growth in company profits now 
definitely seems to be easing off; the 
January figures were weighted by the steel 
companies but excluding this group profits 
showed an increase or 16% against the 
22.2% increase for the last quarter of 1964. 
Profits of companies, whose accounts were 
published in February, showed an increase 
of i2i% with earnings and dividends show¬ 
ing very similar increases. This is the 
smallest rise since May, 1964, but the fact 
that three companies accounted for over 
60% of the profits once again limits the 
i that can be drjtwn from a single 
cs. These three companies all 
modest increases in profits; 



Woolworth’s profits rose by only ii% and 
those of the two major tobacco companies 
Imperial Tobacco and British American 
Tobacco by a combined 4i%. 

But among other leading companies 
Leyland Motor and Allied Breweries all 
showed gains well above the average and 
profits of the well spread engineering group 
rose by over 55% with Westisighouse Brake 
through its sharp recovery an profits a 
notable contributor. This profits pattern 
seems likely to continue for the next few 
months, lot while there is still much good 
company nekfe flowing in, this i$ mixed 
with dhappcihtuig results from time to time 
—Jaguar add Uffilcvtr are recent examples. 


COMPANIES REPORTING 
1965 

(£ million) 


IN FEBRUAR1 



TOTAL (81) 1 


Previous 

Latest 


year 

yaar 

Trod ing profit.. 

236-5 

266*1 

Gross profit. 

196 6 

2214 

Not equity earnings ... 

88 4 

99« 

Net Ordinary dividends. 

47 3 

53*1 

Times covered...... 

I* 9 

t *9 

Net equity asseq .,. 

974 5 

1,034« 


% 

V* 

Gross profit/net equity octets. 

20 Z 

2/J 

Net equity earning/net equity octets 

9f 
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THE BAMBOO BOMB 

American pressure on North Vietnam is the beat chance of 
persuading it (and China too) to negotiate. President Johnson's 
present course is the only possible oner though it dobs mean 
taking catou ta tsd i y perilous risks, (t would be diaaebmd for the 
West,if dw Chinese policy gf toughness appeared to bo paying 
dividend*, hot aiffr would Bis attempt to convince Cntfloof the 
necessity of coMletence have faHed, but Russia ftp® might be 
tempted To amnio- its recent preference for peace With the 
West page MSI, . 


NEARER T® 0ERMANY 

For aH the emphasis on the book-keeping of support costs for the 
British Army ptthe Rhine, the lasting significance Of Mr Wilson’s 
visit to wear Germany is likely to be 3&;Mniap6 dnjnment on 
Germany's central European policies. 1fmMm$ibp)'Lp)Our more 
than ever to Atlantic orthodoxy/’lt is'qlp© fhe tnmtt i(ep yet. 
since France challenged Britain's hopes of an AttafttRc Mrtner- 
ship, in Briwin'BgtewIng emphasis oivtp German t f s frpag e l 114. 


A GUIDE THROUGH MANS HOLT'S MAJffl : 

The European common marlgpl, tarm.POMcy may bo, as its 
architects think, the only way'40W*MS a better 1 yvOndvf#ttei'n of 
agricultural trada and production, '.Alternatively, jtlitaV be the 
biggest smoke-screen ever ddVmjnb cover massive protection* 
ism. Either way, it is now becoming clearer how themechanism 
works page 1164. 


LIVING WITH MURDERERS 

Most west Germans feel that enough is enpught that 20 years 
after the end of the war the hum for uiE pced Nazi criminals 
should be allowed to ctfese. But thefRmJofrty of German 
parliamentarians feel differently; on Wednesday, the Bundestag 
took the first steps for revising the law so that fhe hunt shall 
continue page 1121. , * *' ’ 


CONSENSUS WITHOUT COHERENCE, ; 

IN WASHINGTON 1 

President Johnson's appointments giyjti kttfo irtdkmion of the 
nature of his Administration: firstly so 

few; secondly because they follgflt no CORsHWMit emmn. But 
they do make it clear that his is gifne-man shd 


UM3 


DANj^RfUE WATERS 


Th# fetal 
worrying 

SST.1 


the worl 

fiatiopen 

already 1 ! 

f,nan tt 

unitetfw 


il economic conjuncture is a. 
iny parted since the end of the w«. 

I could Just conceivably turn into fcv 
•dwter ip correct their balance of pay. > 
f turnal States and Britain are trying to v ut 
pfedplbthe rest of the world, at a time when 
eml& jtaQtpect already looks somewhat da* 
hen the gold and foreign exchange markets are 
WE« t unusually inexperienced team of world 
i MMRde no contingent plane for quick and 
iilfa world recession did befall page 1111. 


’V 

STIFFiH ^AJ*iS FOREIGN DIVIDENDS? 

Britain’* Illicit forces a tough new look at outflows 

of private hgrestmentwXeast justifiable, nationally, are purchases 
of foreign'fecurtaMf end the tax changes in next month’s 
budget |muld-mqp may—be accompanied by less generous 
Bririshllwfrovipbnl'Jor dividends on overseas shareholdings. 
By eriOgtiMging an Cffual reduction in Britain's big stock of for¬ 
eign Mburtties, this Cbuld provide some of the foreign exchange 
neededi fpr the gaptally less dispensable direct investment in 
oversap,Manufacturing and trading activities page 1162. 
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BrifishH 
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MOST MOUNTAtNOUf MINISTRY , 

The Department of Education and Science is a monstrous growth 
in the structffrd taf .the British Government: it needs a major 
operation, and plastic surgery too page 1115. 


LONDON'S HOUSING FAILURE 

The stresses of big city housing are far worse than they need be 
in London. A detailed report emphasises that newcomers, 
especially young working class families, get by far the worst 
deal because they depend on the shrinking privately rented 
sector: but public policy has been designed to help that sector 
shrink further still. This and other changes should come now 
page 1142. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 
The price war has started in Britain, but. for all the 


publicity, still only on a limited soate. What are tho 
manufacturers doing? Afb J hp ah aiii stores going to 
engulf tho small «l»dMl|MY|llBm'public find their 
mousy is going furthor?pS&iT157. 
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•'Because I'm being spoilt. I've found that since we invested in a 
Beagle executive aircraft we’ve been doing a sight more busi¬ 
ness, faster and more economically. That’s right. We’ve saved 
money and the Beagle has more than paid for itself already. 
Besides all this it saves so much in time and energy. This is the 
way to do business/ 1 

Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the convenience of stepping 
Into your own company executive aircraft and, in no time at all, 
arriving hundreds of miles away, fresh and ready, for the 
business of the day. Enjoy the red carpet treatment whic h seems 
to follow executive aircraft owners wherever they go. Enjoy the 
rich business tew aids and the economy of operation. Enjoy 
Beagling to L hr^s.. .y<* ur B^^e a ill sor.e ^ou well. 


AljfQfltAPT MMITBD 


WHISKY 


SSnOH© CLAM PQSTAO* F©R IHECCQNOUtST~TMO At"TK:i* 
Publish. *eokl» *ury Saturduy. tifty-tw* ximn a r«w In Ufrdon. 
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Unless ionespondents specify to the contrary, the Editor reserves 
the right to prune individual letters to fit the space available 


Financing Development 

Sir —In ycur issue of February 27th you 
commented on the scxalled “Horowitz 
Flan ” [a scheme, to raise soft loans at 1 per 
cent interest for the developing countries 
cm the hterkeef fiVorth America, 

Europe with me rich countries' 

goverrunlem guaranteeing repaymem to all 
those who subsdribe ty tfee loans tad making 
up the difference betweta the soft rate paid 
bv the hdrrowet tael dw? bjfdinary rate cf 
return on their Ctaital nM^msJ. 

This pita, itt whjch the UN Conference, 
cm Trapt tad DeyStepmerit expressed its " 
strong interest, and. the examination of , 
which it recctamendfed.by^7' Votes, with"' 
12 abstention* and ijopbje^ons, was sub¬ 
mitted fp* exatmnadoh by the staff of the 
World Bat^. ^he sta# qualified its state¬ 
ment ip the as follows: 44 It' taould 
be emphasised that this is a staff study and 
does hot purpjart to represent the views of, 
the executive #i|ectors of the bank, or of 
the governments which appointed or elected , 
them, concerning the issues discussed. v 

Moreover, the report does not^ pronounce 
on the desiralihty or feasibility of the 
scheme, as clearly stated in its introduction: 

“ While the study takes a position on certain 
of the technical and institutional questions, 
it does not seek to reach a conclusion con¬ 
cerning the basic merits of the plan. Any 
such conclusion must depend essentially on 
the political judgment of governments with 
respect to the policy questions set forth in 
the last portion of the study." 

In modern economics we are aware that 
what counts are real resource^ and that the 
financial facade represents only a reflection 
of these real resources. The approach to 
the problem of transfer of resources should 
be first and foremost one of economic 
analysis dealing with real resources, and the 
financial technicalities could follow such an 
analysis. 

One cf the main reasons of the inability 
to deal with the economic crises of 1929 in 
the United States, and in the thirties in the 
world, was the exclusive concern with the 
financial facade which concealed the real 
problem of material resources. However, 
since the later thirties, we are aware that 
the financial pattern must be viewed from 
the point of view of material resources and 
subjected to this suprenje test. Barring this 
departure in modem economics, we would 
be still deeply immersed in a world econo* 
mip, ctfm and the., cpononfic^copditiona cf ; 
the n&tionTor the World aft&ted by * 
second world war would never have been 
restored, as they were through the Marshall 
plan. From the point of view of jsdwb^f 
financial considerations, the 
of the World Batik at a time of pent up 


demand and shortage of material resources 
aftetr the war would have been utterly 
impossible and undesirable. 

The dtftleQge presented by the Horowitz 
plan iS' Of!^ lesser difficulty .and 

dgainst a bilekfcround of resources whita tat 
a multiple of what they were twenty years 
ago. Tile gross national product of/ the 
developed nations in 1964 is estimated at ;' 
some $i,oyo billion, or slightly more. 
The plan is projected for a period of five 
years and with an average growth rate of 3 
per cent per annum, which is a very con¬ 
servative one; considering the more rapid 
pace of growth in Europe and the United 
States, it would amount in five years to some 
$1,200 billion. These arc the most con¬ 
servative figures and the growth is calcu* 
lated at the rate of 3 per cent only. The 
amount envisaged in the Horowitz plan is 
$600 million per year, which represents one- 
imentig&i one pgr cent of the GNP of 
the developed nation*. 

As the staff repent correctly states, the 
problem “ must depend essentially on the 


political judgment of the governmentsand 
it Was tavter claimed that without the posi¬ 
tive attitude of the governments, in view 
of the urgency and scope of the programme, 
the plan could be implemented. 

iriie probteiflis itajof What 

is fhc alternative |EmI brcaktlnoogh in the 
developing nat^ta%'taatat the background 
of die political sitflad|bn% ; Africa, Asia and 
Latin America? With iptacstrita means, 
these problems are insotubtb. , 

Moreover, the idea of de#Upg with the 
problem by budgetary allocations seems 
utterly unrealistic in view of the general 
trend of thought j# parbajipents and con¬ 
gress, particularly in the most important 
eotatry-Hdhe^ USA—to ltait and reduce 
budgetary allocations, 

The question is one pf priorities. If the 
project is a high-priority* One, the apparent 
difficulty of some technicalities can be over- 
come.—Yours faithfuffy, * D. Hoaownz 
Governor, Bank bf Israel, ,/ 

Jerusalem . 

Continued on page 1095 
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AN UNLIKELY WAK 


JTT Of all our national peculiarities 
^11 there is not one more perplexing, 

. jJ or to sensible business men more 
annoying, than the national liability to 
panic. It disturbs everything, and it is 
as difficult to account for it as to foresSee its 
occurrence. If we were a timorous people, 
or a weak, people, or a people without 
organisation, there might be some reason 
for over-watchfulness, for that imaginative 
depression which every now and then 
seizes upon the whole community. But 
that one of the most powerful nations in 
the world, which always rises to war with 
a kind of heavy readiness, which is at this 
moment strongly organised, with a great,' 
fleet and a full treasury, should be 
suddenly penetrated with the sense of at* 
invisible danger, so penetrated as to btf#' 
and sell under the influence of. alarm. Is 
certainly a curious phenomenonft tours, 
however, periodically, and almost always 
... produces.- mischief. The wild fear of „ 
Rqssjta dedgns cost us the Mm in 
■ ’ Afghanistan and the disaster which first 
- shook our hold over the Sepoy army; the- 
alarm created hy the military strength of 
tbfc Fiftieth sBitalne akppat broke up the 
alliance which for twelve years has kept 
the world in order; the tajafelesa dread of 
Boman aggression undid the work of. thkty 
years hy reviving die suspicions which 
* kefcpJthe English and J$tyh jcreech ao in* 
i , , ■ * f ' h ' " 1 ' ' i* viy /' 1 


ccssantly jarring; the alarm of 1861 has 
cost us millions, and, the present one may 
precipitate a war which, of all wars, would 
be the most injurious tb commerce and 
civilisation.^ - It is high time to ask the 
middle d^ss of this nouorry upon whnt 
ground it expects an immediate* attack 
from the Uqthcd States. ..we say immediate 
attack, because the gist of the absurdity lies 
in this matter of time. It is, of course, quite 
possible that the United States may at 
some future period see lit to attack us, 
France may see fit, or Russia, and it is quite 
wise to take all reasonable precautions. The 
American people, speaking unfortunately 
the same language as ourselves, can under¬ 
stand all our criticisms and can reply by 
boasts, equally intelligible to ourselves; 
and^ criticisms and boasts together produce 

' itself 

an extremcly stremg ^ of a, 

great fleet, levying * .tata^taxadd^>(i|iap#^ 
iug of armies large and those 

of every democratic State have $nn roughou t 
ail history become. These are ample 
reason* >for; ( ,h«r > looking to our 

arms, icmiwismg' , our' resources, and 
mtadingtay visible, weak points in the 
fence, But yvhat is. there in these reasons 
to take iinta$i*b that the crisis is coming 
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Francis Bacon could have found time to write the 
works of Shelley. Tennyson and T. S. Eliot, too 


WORLD WIDK 

HERTZ 


RENTA CAR 



One call to your local Hertz office or travel agent reserves 
a new Opel, Vauxhail or other fine car throughout 
the United Kingdom, Europe and the world. 

let HERTZ put you in the driver's seat! 


Unfortunately for our remoter ancestors, the Gestetner 
process was not invented until 1881 . . . the time they 
were obliged to waste I And the money I And the effort I 
For the last 80 years, however, businessmen and admini¬ 
strators have been better able to concentrate on the 
things that matter, thanks to Mr. Geetetner's enterprise. 
There are now fast, simple and economical on-the-spot 
duplicating and printing machines available for every size 
of business, for every kind of office. Your focal Gestetner 
branch (see the phone book) will show you what they 
can do to help you in your business. 


stencil - offset . . 

the world agthorfty oft officoprinting 

:i ; „ ' - ' 

-i'OESTETNth DUPLIC^tpftS (B.S.O.) LIMfTEC i; 

GESTETNER HOUSE*]- 21Q EUSfdfo ROA0 • HW l tuSTON 70211 \ 
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Which Radical 
Government ? 

Sir— One may find the present parMt* 
mentary situation unsatisfactory without 
accepting the view that an election would 
make things any better. A larger mijcflSfitJ 
for the Labour party in its present mtea 
Mould only give greater strength to what 
one might call the " reactionary left.” The 
Conservative party is hardly in a state to 
take office. There is a good deal of 
evidence to show that the country, like 
yourself, prefers a Government based on 
the existing majority which the Labour and 
Literal parties together hold in the present 
House. What I dispute is your view that 
the Liberal party is responsible for the 
absence so far of such an arrangement. 

It is not only the difficulty over the 
nationalisation of steel which stands between 
the two parties, but the attitude of mind 
which the determination to press on with 
the steel bill reflects. It is Mr Wilson's 
unwillingness to subordinate party dogma to 
the obvious needs of the moment, and his 
party's belief that the important thing is 
to grasp the levers of power in Whitehall 
as well as Westminster without regard to 
what is to be done with them, that explains 
the lack of confidence in the country's deter¬ 
mination to modernise that lies St die 
bottom of our economic predicaments. 

If Mr Wilson were to come forward with 
a programme for the next two years based 
on a clear understanding of the vital role 
of Europe in economic and defence matters, 
and on a set of priorities for dealing v?kh 
the most urgent of our social problem^ it 
would be perfectly possible to come to an 
agreement. If such a short-term pro¬ 
gramme proved successful, it might tbtyl 
be possible to contemplate a reform of the 
electoral system or other electoral arrange* 
ments that would enable the country^; 
radical majority (which is" a genuine one) 
to function for at least one more parliament. 
The point is not that the Liberal party has 
rejected such an arrangement. It has never 
been offered one.—Yours faithfully. 

All Souk College* Oxford Max Beloff 

Sir— You talk in your leading article of 
March about the Liberals 9 lack of politi¬ 
cal or political initiative. 

Ktive? The Liberals moved 
$e War Damage Ktt to 
r ^ for enopfe. Ti& 



LFTI1RS 

of the Liberal party as a separate political 
force, nd could onto he Justified as part of 
the long-term wligwmertt of fob left which 
must involve, inter alia, the deletion of 
Chmse Pour ftom the Labour party's con¬ 
stitution,, < 1 • 

If, on the other hand, you have some par¬ 
ticular issue in mind, on which you think 
w* W&faed that 

you confined yourself to a general driricism 
without backing it up by a single example 

I can assert with complete confidence that, 
since the election, the Liberals have judged 
every issue in the light of the policies we 
advocated last October in our manifesto, and 
we shall continue to do so In this we have 
followed the principles of political honest} 
and consistency which gave us the support 
of over three million voters at the polls.— 
Yours faithfully, Eric Lubbock 

Home of Commons , SU i 

The Mahdi 

Sir —In your book review (February 20th) 
on the curious career of my grandfather, 
Slatin Pasha, I feel it untruthful to say that 
his own book “ Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan ” was “ part of an elaborate British 
propaganda device for popularising re¬ 
conquest.” 

My own impression of the Mahdi from 
his book was of 4 man who, having freed 
bis country,, mads *very effort t6 ruk k 
well. He constantly sought advice from 
not only Slatin but other European captives 
He considered himself the Messiah and 
attempted to unite the tribes through a 
strict religion. Authority may have been 
heavy-handed, but this was the method 
used by the African to rule his nation 
and, although Slatin nevex condoned this 
method, he had lived long enough in Africa 
to understood it. Finally, Slatin seldom 
p^ ntKntt apt Ofeltrcatmcnt he may have 
received dining his captivity, and although 
' he disliked the Khalifa, who tried to woo 
his friendship with gifts from his harem, 
he never went out of his way to paint eitter 
regime “ in the blackest of possible 
colours.” In any case, to have done so 
would' have teen completely out of 
character.—Yours faithfully, 

Alexander Galitsin* 

Mongb, Berotselmd 

iWiDeftata 

SafotECoocotefol Math strategy, tljflt ’ 

fljfcaw while paper Mads like thf«*£%& 
AMR Ant thoughts leader the tejteaflft#» 
eWpte stress, hopefully not 

The white ptejW reverts to foe 
of massive reuaktun for all 


collapse of the McNamara policy of u rais 
ing the nuclear threshold'—according to 
which the West need contemplate planning 
for the first use of nuclear weapons only 
fpf the contingency of “ all-out ” Soviet 
jtnrgrion which all agree to be unrealistic— 
and would surely increase the risk ot 
disaster in any major European crisis. 

The Americans have weakened their case 
by seeming to advocate an indefinite expan 
si’on of the present type of mobile 
annoured Nato division, whose cost, alreadv 
high, is spiralling. More recently, in the 
light of revised intelligence estimates of the 
Soviet forces, leading strategists on both 
sides of the Atlantic have favoured a basic 
reorganisation of Nato's ground forces: 
much less costly units might man fixed 
defences, supported by heavy mobile 
reserves of the present type. It may be 
hoped that the government will turn to such 
ideas for the constructive revision of Nato 
strategy, not to the discredited conceptions 
dating from Nato's nuclear adolescence — 
Yours faithfully, J L. Richardson 
Balltol College , Oxfotd 

Decimalisation 

Sir—W e noticed the short article in the 
issue of February 6th entitled “ Decimali¬ 
sation: Why are we Waiting?” For the 
past two and a half years we have operated 
4 fully dudimuli^d accounting system in 
this CompiUy. * Our customers have been 
accepting decimal sterling invoices since 
October, 1962 and where mechanisation is 
envisaged in an accounting system the diffi¬ 
culties of decimalisation are not insurmount¬ 
able. The savings in mechanisation can be 
anything up to £500 on a capital expendi¬ 
ture outlay of £3,000 and in most small 
companies this capital saving would bi 
worth investigating.—Yours faithfully, 

H. C Barnsbv 
Harshaw Chemicals Limited 
DavenUy , Northamplomlwe 
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supptet thetttwtir pty, for wwsmoe? This 
course of action would deny the raison d’etre 


gertdes be "bated "on die Immediate use' 
nuclear weapons. This would signify the 
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From the success of 
the Rsnk Xerox 914 Copier 
springs the new 813 


Now everyone can have xerocopies! 
That's the promise of the hew 
Rank Xerox* 813, a remarkably con. 
pact machine specially designed fa 
smaller organisations with limited 
space and lower volume of copying. 

The Rank Xerox 813 incorporates 
all the important features of the 


Now everyone can have xerocopies 
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ctremsly successful 914: dry copy- 
g of anything written, typed or 
inted In any colour on to ordinary 
>nd paper* 

Toall useraof the RenkXerox914 

If your output of xerocopies is ex¬ 
ceeding the capacity of your 914, 
you wHI find the compact new 813 

SUSmllM > U-W. (M* m *rti m* *M. W.H 

PImbo a«nd m» hit irrfenmellon en the Ham* x«H»x ML 1 

WametPeeltfen _ Tll j 

And 9ke the 914, It will make the 

w*wn/enore # pran^ 
Cwmpany „ __ _ 


imastartlingdifferencetotheshsring 
f information in your organisation. 

" WWUI ■uAiiiaryio Keep work flow- 
ing smoothly, even during peak- 
loading. Ask your secretary to clip 
this coupon for full details. 

Addre** 

A division within tf-t 

fiteci ____ 

iru It a bolstered trndo mark of Rank Xerox Limited. 

dank Organisation 
jointly ownad with 

Xonos Corporation 

IcriSNKiBffli! 
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HADFIELBS 


ARE PRODUCING A RANGE OF TUBULAR FRAME HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES FOR VARIED USES IN INDUSTRY. 



250 TON Oil HYDRAULIC UPSET TESTING 
PRESS 


THE PRESSES ARE CUSTOM BUILT TO SUIT THE PARTICULAR 
APPLICATION AND ARE 80*116 PRODUCED IN VARIOUS DESIGNS 
FROM SIMPLE MANUAL CONTROLLED MACHINES TO FULLY 

AUTOMATIC HIGH SPEED UNITS, 

‘ ' TYjftQAt EX A MALES OF PRESSES 

1 n ra»>WO SUCH APPLICATIONS 

HKi ar« illustrated. 


750 TON OIL HYDRAULIC COLD 
FORGING PRESS. 






\£ cjb of 


Jf 
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The 

Luxury Cruisers 
with 

Extras as standard 

The moment you own a Romany the world of luxury 
cruising Is yours. Wherever you chooee to go, the sunny 
Mediterranean—the Norwegian Fjords or perhaps the Con¬ 
tinent*) Waterways, the Romany will take you there in style 

isaliggBSg 

and rernrorceq w^ttt ststsv ang, ttmoei’g snay are assignee oy 
exhorts for easy naiuffingIm^extronto comfort with idxfay 
Inter!©? decorations ^ % * 



The Soman* IS UUmtmfrd ahOotnbinto UmmtmUk dodk H*sb 
and pood perftrrimm t . The/fared bow and broad boom m*he itamfe 
am boot which handle* mil with a onwoth mart motion. It io built to 
Alan Buchanan'a drown and the brilliant cabin dawn by (JeoQrey 
Dunn provider apart otot eomjort, 

SPECIFICATIONS include superb furniture and lighting, 
fitted carpets and curtains, five luxury berths (two are double!, 
ample wardrobes, drawers and lockers. Practical toilet and 
galley, power points, mirrors, refrigerator and hoots of other 
superb Items—atl fitted as standard. And power? A wide 
variety of Inboard/outboard engines either diesel/petrol are 
OyaMrie to your choke, giving you the confidence you 
would lisptct from a eruker design** for tbe efd f % 




h W rt'r 

[A_j*«H 



• i m 


HADFfELDS LTD., EASTHECLA WORKS. SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
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Who shows him how he landed? 



Today, pvep a skilled pil<?t has $ helping harid from tape television Reorder h 19$8, ihd today ttys rfr 

Aiiikw k ^»iy.U*S.JflavyiWff«sraft fcirtiEis are eqtiip- corder Is art indispensable piepeqf Equipment In 

pod with closed cucuit television systems consist- most Of the wood's televlsloiji stations, jp'sclpnce, 

hg of a television camera and a video recotder. Industry, education‘And eVOn Ip Jthe hpaje,.fAmpex 

Each landing is recorded on video tape and when leadership In magnetlo tape reebramg plays a major 

the pilot steps out of his aircraft he can see exactly role. And Ampex has the unique distinction of being 

what he did right and wrong In his landing It is one the j^y eQmpar»y-T>m>ddpaa /magnefie. ,facefdqra, 

of the more unusual applications' of Ampexis cor® mewoties 'iwid tape for "every application. 

Videotape* television recorder?. The U.S, Nqvy ‘ W* W, fWh** 1 fcw l&HteKk J Wftfcid* ■ 

oalls it PLAt—Pilot Landing Aid Television** _ Acre" Roadrffeading, Berkshire. Telephone: 

end It is applicable to any alfpraft or landing Beadum 84414.^316*.and peryippjthepuahqut, ft - 

istrip in the woild. Ampex Invented the Video*. . feWottl. J ** T <5 filu »ti„ PA 
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Eight massive 


There are always forty thousand tons of new steel at 
the ready in those eight strategical placed Miles 
Druce stockyards. Black steel, bright steel, sheet steel 
... in all shapes and sizes ... ready for immediate delivery. For it 
Is from Miles Druce, Britain's largest steel stockholders, that a 
whole army of manufacturers obtains Its regular supplies. Miles 
Druce buy from the mills in bulk, then distribute steel as and when 
It is wanted. Maintaining the flow that is so vital for productivity, 
and at the same time providing the mills with the continuous large- 
scale demand upon which their own production plans depend. 
This is thb pattern now, and lt r e likely to continue on an ever- 
increasing scale far into the foreseeable future. 


A progressive fa tore 
In stool st oc k ho lding 


MILES DRUCE STEEL CROUP 
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Reliable as a compass 

Toyo Menka will point the way 

to profitable business with Japan 

Doing £600 million worth of trade each year, and 
business activities embracing the whole world, Toyo 
Menka is one of the largest and best known trading 
firms in Japan. Enjoying a close relationship with 
Important Japanese industrial concerns and primary 
producers, Toyo Menka maintains established busi¬ 
ness connections with the world’s leading companies, 
acting as traders, business promoters, industrial 
coordinators, contractors and financiers. 

> This network of trade enables Toyo Menka to 
handle your business promptly, efficiently and to 
your maximum benefit. Have the man from Toyo 
Menka call on you. He is a specialist in his field, 
and the member of a highly trained team of business 
experts waiting to serve you. 


<§> TOYO MENKA KAISHA.LTD. 

2, Ohtemachi 1 chome, J, Koralbash? 3 chome 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Higashi ku, Osaka 

Cable Address: Cable Address. 

TOYOMENKA TOKYO TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


Branches and AffUiatee in Europet 

London: Toyo Monk* Kalatia, Ltd., 1 lth Floor, Lot House, London Well, London 
fc&t □ Rotterdam; Toyo Menka Kaigha, Ltd., Waatblaak 37, Rotterdam 2 
PlMpaoMorf: TOYOMENKA Import-und*Export Q m b.K., DuaaoUorf, Friedrich* 
nSSt Str. 31/33 D Hamburg: TOYOMENKA Import-und-Export G m.b.H, 
Hamburg 36, Nauar Wall 34 Q Milano: Toyomonka (Italy) S P.A., Corse Venezia 
z4tolane □Porta Toyomenke Franco SA.6, Rut Salnt-Floreyrtin 6, Paris-1 
□ Barcelona Toyo Menka Karsha, Ltd, Liaison Representative Barcelona, 


Calls da Urgel 35, Barcelona 
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The official mark of approval stamped on 
plant and components manufactured under the 
supervision of Vulcan Inspecting Staff. 

When it comes to consideration of design and 
construction or inspection and certification of 
boilers and piessure vessels, no other company 
in Britain offeis better service than the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Their little mark of appioval canies over a 
hundred years of experience behind it. The kind 
of experience that makes the Vulcan pre- 
commissionmg service a great aid to puichaser, 
consultant, contractor and maker alike. 

Vulcan will check and approve production draw¬ 
ings, supervise construction end witness tests 
on completion of fired and. unfired pressuie 
vessels whatever the size or specification. 

Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
pert£ of the British Isles. It has its own metal 
lurgfcal and chemical laboratories and the latest. 
equipMjnt for the non-destructive testing of ■ 
matetfils. : 

doe* this service help you in particuler? ,1... 

IfjVdu're buyfog plant Vulcan will ensure that ittf ^ 
deSigh and construction is sound, and able 
gwe safe and useful life. * • 

tHE VULCAN BOILER & GENEVA" 
DEPT. 42, 67 KINI^i 


If you'Je a consultant or contractor, Vulcan will 
make certain that your specifications are rigidly 
adhered to. 

If you're a manufacturer, Vulcan's inspection 
service will be complementaiy to your own, 
giving, double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contract standards. 

For all these reasons and many more consult 
Vulcan first. Vou'll find it pays. 

If you would like to receive FREE a copy of 
"Vulcan", a quarterly journal for all users of plant 
and machinery, write to us here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices 
which will be found m all the larger towns. 


If 


MURAII 

'iifi', mai 


pPANY LIMITED 

TiR a ■' 
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Cape-ability is versatility-in 

the supply of many kinds of products for 

building and civil engineering; 

building boards and filtration materials, 

acoustic and thermal insulation, 

stair treads and flint bricks, these 

are some of them. There is Cape-ability 

also in a contractor's spray 

painting plant, lit the brakes and 

clutches of his vehicles. In thepupply of 

asbestos fibres for pitch fibre pipes 

and other applications. Cape-ability 

is the result of a partnership r 

of progressive industries serving the ? 

motor, building, shipping and 4 

general engineering industries 

Cape-ability is all this and more- 

strength in research, quality id 

manufacture and alertness to new trends. 



The Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street • London W1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 
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National 

Development 

Bonds 



AFTER 5 YEARS 


(FREE OF 

U.K. INCOME TAX) 

Repayment at only 
one month’s notice 

FURTHER DETAILS FROM POST OFFICES AND BANKS 


IWIMt 
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If you get homesick at 
a Hilton hotel, talk to the Chef. 

• A little home cooking may be 
all yon need to pull yourself together. 

Our chefs can’t cook every 
fabulous dish in the world. But they’ll 
warm your heart with their continental 
menus. Or maybe even surprise you 
with your own favorite dish. 

Stay at a Hilton when you come 
to the States. 

In little ways it’s a lot like home. 



HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THE U.S.J 
In Now York City and In theseeltle* 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The New York Hilton 
at Rockefeller Center 


In Chicago 

The Palmer Hour 
The Conrad Hi 


United Statee 

Atlanta, G* 
Boston, Man 
Buffalo, N Y 
j. tjMnofrinrti, Ohio 
i 4 WOveland, Ohio 
V Dalle*, Tex. 


Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich 
El Paso Tex 
Hartford Conn 
Honolulu Hawaii 
Houston Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angolea, Calif. 


Milwaukee Wise. 
New Orleans La 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland Ore 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Waeh 
St Louis, Mo 
Tarrytown N Y 
Washington, D C* 


For non-sllp-up reservations, in any of the Hilton hotels and inna In twenty-six Cities though* 
out the United States call your Travel Agent, A rime, Steamship Company, or My Hllto" 
hotel or Hilton Reaeivations Office In London HYDe Park B888, in Rome 3151, Ifl Amsterdam 
73-08-22, in Rotterdam 144044, m Pans 225-0706, in Frankfurt 284745, In Brussel* 13-81-12, « 
Madrid 257-0400 

See the U.S.A. on $16 per day. Includes Hil*on hotels, Greyhound Bus Transportation and 
aight-aeeing tours For more information contact any Hilton hotel, Hilton Reservation Off'<* 
•r Greyhound Bus office-or your Travel Agent. 
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En route to New York, lake ail Italian Holiday... go Italian Line 



Waul lo sun yourselfall the way to New York? 
We have built two new ships to let you do just that! 



Off lo the States? Climb Aboard the Michelangelo or Raffaello—latest ships of the 
Italian Line. Sail the Sunshine Route (Genoa-Canncs-New York) where the sun shines 
40 weeks in the year. Take it tanned -and easy. But don’t be surprised if you want to 
stay the round trip. We built our ships around holidays. To some, a holiday means 
fresh air, and a chance to get in some hard physical exercise. So we have air-conditioncd 
all the cabins, put in a gym, and constructed 11 promenade decks. For others, a holiday 
means sun, peace, and lots of good food. So we sail the Genoa-New York Sunshine 
Route, keep our service silent, and use some pretty' good chefs (72 all told—which 
explains'a menu 1,060 dishes long and 200 vintages deep). For the rest of us, we 
sneaked in a couple of nightclubs, a teenage club, bars, swimming-pools, dance-floors 
and a 3-deck cinema. Sort of Dolce Vita. Sort of fun. Look—since you’re reading 
about us, why not write to us at the address below and find out more ? Take an aperitif 
for your Stateside visit. And have yourself a great time over there. 

Italian Genera* Shipping US., 91 St. Jamee'eSt., S.W.t T«i: WHttekaH S0S9 Cahlee; Italmar London S.W.1 Telex: 2897S 


Italian Lina 

|'| 11 .' lTU.tAX J.IXE OPFHATT? TMI! F 0 I-». 0 'Vt>T. BF.HV1CEB ■ MLT»m«RaNl£AN-NORTU AUKRTC% • MHUTliHIlANE \N-C'FNTJIAL \MFHIC A-VU'lI'lC • »rRr>lTemL%N^N-8R\r.U.-And]S^Tl^ 
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don't give fire a chancel 


1 ' r 

§ : , $ 



Gents make electric fire alarms rangi ng from very simple manually actuated types, 
to completely automatic detector systems that will give the alarm without human 
aid and if need be, signal the fire station by direct line, Smaller factories, offices 
and shops seeking to comply with the statutory regulations usually require only 
the simplest system, but a more sophisticated installa- r > mmm 

tion is called for in large or widespread premises, especially 4 Bjl TjJ (TWl 

where some sections are unmanned much of the time or MSM XII JL 

where known fire hazards exist. When the system chosen LEICESTER 

is of the type approved by the Fire Offices'Committee a 

reduction in insurance premiums is usually granted. FIRE ALARMS 


CENT & co LIMITED, F^radjay, Work.l'beice^ter. London Office 

Also au hW * ^Steff 'C-laagow • ^Tewojaai 


wroom: 47 Victoria St., S.W.l. 
i - Belfast 
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^ hooking f$r q key to mtemationftl trade! 



YOUR MAN 
FROM C. ITOH 
HAS 
A KEY 
FOR 

EVERY DOOR 


C. Itoh, one of Japan’s oldest and most experienced 
trading companies, is a masted locksmith when it 
comes to opening the doors of international trade. 
With a staff of almost 7*000 experts and over 75 
branches and affiliates througj||pettt the world, C. Itoh 


f otters you fast efficient service Id export, import* 
triangular trade and Joint iafsgttnent.' ventures. 
Why net If* ppm nearby alt^rman give you 
Ms expert herafr Yen’ll find one Jp freer majority 
of flte worli' ’ 



IatsnwtkaSI tplmd 

LONDON OFF^fe! 


bleu ’ 


HEAD OFFICE* „ C^C. 
jTDKYO OFFICE CF^Uexm^M 

■1l.H 1* lk •_• * III* ^ ill JkrfA,,_h ... a m-d Mm.. , 


iosddff, EC* #GLANE 4 

_E*.""' * ' 

t.JajSan 

•.Jap** 


coble: 'vnoH$lmm? 

, , p . , __ Cable; *X»TO»flEW’ 

phOM to lump*: London, OhHs. Hsatbuts. Ptiwcltkttf, j^jmmwlnnk Mlinno, Madrid, Beoffr»d. OSco la oSm* w Wl n d Mh f jttV V«Sk, Los Angeles, Mo 
Mexico City* Sfto Paulo, Buenos Aires, Jotainesfeurg, Teheran* Mew Bangkok, SiagapOjdkara, Hongkong Sydney «$4 oilier main 

f 
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Arrest the real culprit—neglect! 

A childish escapade ... a neglected yard. 

And the result a fire that may destroy a factory. 
But who is the guilty party? Undoubtedly the 
management that failed to check neglect. 1 

Can you look around your premises and be 
sure that fire risks are reduced to a minimum? 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PREVENTS FIRE. Good housekeeping needs planning. 

The planned disposal of waste... pftyper storage Of raw materials 
and spare machinery.., routine inspection for pbssjble fire risks, 
industrial waste can actually cause fires by. i&pontauedus combustion. Jt may 
also support slow-burning fires and can spri&d Small outbreaks throughout 
a building-*Dust, shavings, wrappings, oil-soaked timber and accumulations 
of paint are all potentially dangerous. Routine collection and disposal 
are imperative. Assess the potential fire risk of all products and store 
them correctly—bad storage may not Only be an additional fire 
hazard but may also impede escape or hinder aetess to extinguishing 
equipment. Above all. keep flammable material separate from 
possible sources of ignition. But remember, however careful you 
may be, fires are often caused by intruders -arrange regular 
inspections of boundary limits for broken wails, fences and 
gates. These are some of the precautions which Will prevent 
loss through fire ... a loss which nbw totals £76,000,000 
annually. For ^dvice on your special problems cbnsult the 
Chief dfiicer of your fire authority, your insurer or 
publications obtainable from the Fire Protection Association. 

No li of a series of advertisements issued by: 

Fire Protection Association, Aldermary House, 

Queen Street, London EC4 
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the product is only part of the deal 

Unseen to BotMt H vdfW of electronic apparatus is a Hu/is the kind of «u|ig)0M v 1dtotriQe8 with Mullard 

galaxy of paxta T^iwooply called... components. But ptodipftls, and- typical of it is Applications Engineer- 

these are, components with a difference. For the ntaj- ing. At Mullayd, teams of applications engineers are 
ority are complex devices, scientifically designed and helping customers to use components to the best 

manufactured to critical standards of performance effect; liaising with research laboratories to achieve 

and reUability. still higher performance; anticipating the needs of 

And yet, to"the equipment manufacturer, it is not tomorrow. ,' r .,*• 

the components alone which are all-important. He Users of Mullard products benefit from this know- 
sees them only as part ofs; transaction which should ledge and experience ip countless ways; indeed the 

provide him with research and applications know-how, whole of this great research organization is virtually 

technical data and assistance in many forms, and a working for ttatyi 

willingness to share his problems before and after he *If we are n^pnrixtg podr Company already, please 
has purchased the products,' let uO'know if^’disp help you. 



MULLARD LIMITED • MULLARD HOUSE • TORRlNGtON RiACE - LONDO*. W.Prf 
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Dangerous Waters 

T he international economic conjuncture is more worrying now than at any 
time since the end of the war. Thetfe is a definite danger of idapse into 
world iUiberalism. It is conceivable that there could be a relapse into world 
recession. And too many of die governments and central financial authorities of 
the! world are looking fixedly in the opposite direction. 

To begin with the most familiar danger, that of old-fashioned, cyclical recession. 
It would be silly to exaggerate the warning signals, but even more silly com¬ 
pletely to disregard them. In both the United States and Britain, the guardians 
of the two key world currencies, economic forecasters are singing a remarkably 
similar tune: they see the danger of some internal overheating of their economies 
in die first half of the year between now and April of 1966 , but suspect that 
there may be a slowdown or possibly a downturn of activity in the second half of 
it. In Britain such a downturn seems only too probable. In the United States, 
it fortunately seems less so. Those who fear a recession there rest heavily on 
the apprehension that once American industry feels that it on cease 9 todtpilin«- 
stccl for fear of a strike in Ac eafjy iMnay stop buying too much and 

vfdsi too little. Most of the other so-called “ leading indicators ” in the much- 
charted American economy give an impression of strength, though not of 
unmixed strength. In Wall Street, most of the big institutional investors are 
said to be confident that no long setback is likely; this is important, because if 
there were a one-day attack at stock market jitters, as in 196 a, there would 
probably be a sufficient rush of bargain price orders to bring prices rebounding 
up again On the morrow. Still, when all this has been said, no practised forecaster 
would deny that after the summer of this year the American economic prospect 
presents a picture of some uncertainty. 

In continental Europe, France shows signs already of relapsing into a recession; 
the impact of this on total world demand might offset the fact that Italy should 
be about to recover from one. The other west European countries and Japan 
mostly expect further advances in 1965 , though not at the great pace of some 
recent years (indeed in Japan this week stock market prices have touched a four- 
year low, amid a rather worrying wavelet of bankruptcies, and none of the other 
major bourses has recently been looking exactly happy). Most important of all, 
over the rest of the world, and particularly over the primary producing countries, 
hang toe clouds of a darkening prospect for international trade. These clouds 
arise because, even if toe United States and Britain do escape an internal reces¬ 
sion, both these key currency countries are most definitely going to be fighting 
throughout 1965 against what they regard as their grave balance of payments 
crises—and both at toe same time. 

So tor, President Johnson’s administration has tariffed its balance of payments 
problem in what might be called a socialist way: by direct cajolements and semi¬ 
controls against American capital transfers and tourist expenditure abroad. The 
Labour government of Britain began by tackling its problem in a high Tory way, 
through large temporary increases in import tariffs; since that has proved 
unpopular abroad, it is under pressure to resort now to die low Tory way of 
delating the economy by a fairly tough budget. If these American and British 
measures work smoothly, In their declared object of seeing that toe two reserve 
currency countries do pot create any more reserves, their flow of finds to the 
outside world will bf sharply curtailed, it is difficult to see bow this can avoid 
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giving a further deflationary twist to raw material prices. 

The biggest danger of all "will arise if these measures 
succeed in sharply cutting American and British outpay¬ 
ments to overseas countries, but do not appear to their respec¬ 
tive governments to be succeeding sufficiehtlyj well, because of 
a concurrent growth of speculation against their currencies. 
The speculation against the dollar would be speculation in 
favour of gold. Already, the action of some European coun¬ 
tries in converting their dollars into gold carries a threat of 
a snowball effect; however determinedly the Federal Reserve 
authorities deny that' they would ever countenance a rise in 
the price of gold, everybody knows that a fall in the price of 
gold is even less likely, so that speculators have a one-way 
option. Jhe speculation against sterling arises because every 
international businessman knows that if the dollar were 
devalued against gold, sterling would be devalued against it 
too, and certainly not by a lesser amount. From this, and 
from the battered weakness of sterling's reserves, despite the 
good February trade returns, yet another danger arises. 

T he tone of recent speeches by the Governor of the Bank 
of England and others suggests that the City would not 
disagree that 1965 does indeed carry at least some threat of 
being “ another 1931.” But while to the ordinary man the 
horror of “ another 1931 ” means the spectre of quite unneces¬ 
sary unemployment and a total seizing-up of international 
trade, to many conservative finance ministers and central 
Dalll^r? the nasty image of 1931 is that then was the year 
when there was a collapse ot confidence jp their established 
(and inefficient) way of running the international financial 
system. They instinctively suppose that it was this collapse of 
confidence which caused the slump and the unemployment— 
instead of the other way round. They believe that it is this 
faltering of confidence in a “ sound ” international financial 
system which must be fought at all costs, and they automatic¬ 
ally associate lack of soundness with spending too much 
(especially on foreign goods) not with starting to spend too 
little. If there is a further series of large speculative move¬ 
ments of funds in the gold and foreign exchange markets this 
year, those in the eye of the storm will be liable to recommend 
two policies: a new dose of illiberal restrictions abroad, even 
though beggar-my-neighbour policies are the precise policies 
that need to be avoided ; and further deflation at home, even 
though the whole free world’s economic conjuncture might 
by then be set on a dangerously deflationary course. Then 
the snowball really could start to roll. 

This is not a forecast of inevitable disaster. The odds, to 
repeat, are still that the world will avoid a serious international 
financial crisis this year, not because of brilliant international 
economic management* but just because of the luck of the way 
the wind blows. It can even be argued that none of the 
restrictive things that have been done in the past few months— 
except those done by General de Gaulle—has in itself been 
demonstrably wrong. But it is certain that the world’s chan¬ 
celleries should at least be working out a contingency plan, in 
case the Wind does blow the wrong way. The essence of it 
should be a determination that, if a serious threat does arise 
to world economic activity and world employment, then the 
whole course of international economic policy should be turned 
round with the one prime object of restimulating that activity 
and that employment. Nothing should be allowed to stand 
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in the way of this 1 not the interesting differences of opinioii 
between practising; economists on whether this or that scheme 
for increasing worlti liquidity is marginally preferable, not the 
attachment of central Bankers to their accustomed system of 
rigidly fixed exchange rates, not the arguments that can no 
doubt be started about who has been most -at fault- 
The objections far successfully voiced against all pro¬ 
posals for easing the rigidity of the present international 
payments mechanism and for increasing world liquidity-*- 
whether Triffin, Stamp, Maudling, Brookings proposals, or 
.whatever—have been that they could make it too easy for 
wicked governments to inflate: because they could loosen 
the disciplinary restraints imposed by balance of payments 
difficulties uncto the present international mechanism- Even 
those who'regard these restraints as still mostnecessary in 
existing circumstances must surely see that a contingency 
could arise when national reflations would be the path of 
virtue, and when it would be desirable to have an international 
payments mechanism that encouraged them. For the 
economic, and still more the political, consequences of any 
relapse into serious recession by the non-communist world 
would be dire indeed. 

A t present there is no such contingency plan in existence. 

Since the murder of President Kennedy, there has been 
no commanding world leader with the modernity of economic 
mind to take over a dominating influence if a crisis does 
befall. It is one of the worrying accidents of 1965 that the 
political ministers directly in charge of economic and financial 
affairs in corn 22^ Britain are going to be new, 

inexperienced men; in Europe, there is no economic Cl finance 
minister of outstandingly reassuring stature either. All the 
financial advisers are still instinctively attuned to fi gh ting in¬ 
flation instead of deflation. Most governments nowadays, 
unlike in the 1930s, do have a bevy of professional economic 
advisers, who understand the contingent problems; but most 
of them are quietist sorts of economists, anxious to avoid any 
impression of extremism by looking inconveniently far ahead, 
because in the last resort the politicians are not sufficiently 
engaged with economics to take kindly to “ far-out solutions ” 
when self-styled practical meu say that such remedies are 
“ politically and institutionally impossible.” 

The most appropriate analogy is a seafaring one. The ship 
of the world economy is floating on what are still, to the im¬ 
mediate eye, relatively placid seas; but it is also now in 
latitudes which, by known experience, are a possible hurricane 
belt. There is no captain on the bridge. There are a num¬ 
ber of mildly-quarrelling, inexperienced mates, of no agreed 
order of seniority. The financial advisers in the crew are well 
trained in the ways of sailing ships rather than steamships, add 
convinced that all that should be done is to make sure that one 
has a sound ship floating well above the Plimsoll line, rather 
than worrying oneself with abstract sciences like meteorology. 
There are a number of economic advisers about, who boast 
that, without being extremist or alarmist or avant garde, they 
have at least recommended that while passing through the 
hurricane belt we should consider carrying umbrellas. 
Although it is true that even in the most dangerous latitudes 
a hurricane hits even iU-organised ships only rarely, this is not 
a comfortable vessel to be on. We passengers, battened in the 
holds, havtf some reason to send up anguished wails about it. 
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The Bamboo Bomb 



r HE landing of American marines at Da Nang in South 
Vietnam on Monday, and Thursday’s reports that more 
vill be landed soon, fit into place another piece in the 
igsaw puzzle of the south-east Asia crisis. By its air attacks 
>n North Vietnam, the United States has signified its decision 
lot to let the war be confined to terrain favourable to its. 
•pponents, and to extend it to an area where the North Viet- 
lamese are for the moment almost defenceless. By landing 
narines, it has now put itself into a position to resist any 
ounter-moves on land that may come from the north. These 
re doubtless only early moves in what is likely to be a pro- 
i>nged exercise in military-diplomatic manoeuvring. The call 
or support from America’s allies by the Secretary of State, 
Ax Dean Rusk, in his speech at Cleveland on the day the 
narines landed, is a sign that the Americans are properly 
nxious about the twanging of allied nerves that is likely to 
>e heard during this manoeuvring. 

If President Johnson’s policy is what most of his allies still 
ssume it to be, no great twanging of nerves is called for. The 
>dds are that the south-east Asia crisis will in the end come to 
negotiation, because neither the Americans nor the Russians 
lave yet abandoned the most fundamental of the ground rules 
hat have governed their relations in recent years : this is 
hat in any given dispute neither side will push the other to 
total surrender of the position it has taken. 

What is now presumably happening in Vietnam is an 
ttempt by the United States to make the Chinese and the 
s T orth Vietnamese—or at any rate the North Vietnamese— 
ccept the same proposition. But so far there are no signs of 
tiy willingness in either Hanoi or Peking to concede the one 
American condition for talks, which is that there should be a 
;eneral cease-fire. On the contrary, the Chinese attitude is 
till governed by Mr Chou En-laPs message to the Pnom penh 
‘peace conference” on February 25 th that America foust 
withdraw its military forces from South Vietnam “ imrhedi- 
tely and unconditionally.” Indeed, the Chinese communists 
Bust think that they have little to gain from calling a halt to 
he fighting so long as they believe themselves bound to win 
t, and so long as it$ continuation has" the advantage, from 
heir point of view, of making it remarkably difficult for the 
Russians to maintain their theory of peaceful coexistence. 

This may change, but only if the Americans and their 
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friends ate resolute enough to make a Change necessary. 
Russia may reassert its influence in Hafioi as the North Viet¬ 
namese government comes to realise that Its losses from 
American attacks are tOo dear a price to pay for aiding the 
Vietcoilg in the south. China itself may find that its prestige 
in Asia will suffer frorii its inability to help an ally on its 
doorstep. In that case, Peking would have the choice between 
negotiation and launching its armies southwards. Which 
course it will choose is impossible to predict with certainty; 
but, so far as reason can tell, the best chance of getting North 
Vietnam and possibly China to a conference table lies in con¬ 
tinued. American pressure oh HandJ. Everybody can agree 
with U Thant’s call for a cease-fire and a* conference on Viet¬ 
nam, echoed in Labour’s compromise motion tabled by Mr 
ShinweD on Wednesday, but so far it has not been the United 
States that has blocked this. 

The policy President Johnson has chosen has, indeed, its 
risks, but it is hard to see what other way was open to him. 
Mr Wilson was right to give Britain’s full backing to the 
United States in the House of Commons this week. If 
events had been allowed to proceed the way th£y were going 
before the United States decided to retaliate against North 
Vietnam, the almost certain result would have been 3 collapse 
in the south and an American withdrawal that ccnild not have 
been limited to Vietnam. There is ho certainty that this will 
not still happen ; but at least events have now been wrenched 
into a new course that holds open the possibility of a better 
outcome. What is at stake is the preservation of American 
influence in south-east Asia. And, since China desires to see 
the end of this influence, its preservation demands a willing¬ 
ness to apply American military power to alter Chinese 
calculations, if necessary at the risk of a fight with China. 

B ut there is another, wider reason. Will the communist 
movement, under Chinese prodding, unlearn the lessons 
so painfully acquired since 1948 ? Russia’s discovery that 
the West was prepared to resist encroachments on its vital 
interests is one of the major factors that have brought about 
a lessening of tension and better understanding. A similar 
process of discovery must be undertaken by the men who run 
China if relations between them and the West are ever to 
become normal. If the Chinese were to win successes by an 
attacking policy, there wduld be little hope of their accepting 
the idea of a long-term balance between the communist and 
non-communist worlds, and the Russians themselves might 
draw the conclusion that self-assertion pays better than co¬ 
existence. ITie Berlin blockade, Korea, Cuba—the whole 
history of western resistance to communist expansion since 
1948 —would have been in vain. 

But, if there are strong arguments for confronting and con¬ 
taining China, as Russia was confronted and contained in the 
past, then it would be wise for the United States to bring 
home its intentions to the Chinese while their midear bomb 
isf still in a rudimentary state. The fact that the bomb exploded 
on October r 6 th was based on uraniuim -235 has given rise to 
speculation whether the Chinese in fact possess the vast 
gaseous diffusion plant necessary to produce this type of fissile 
material, or whether they were merely using stocks previously 
supplied to them by the Russians, the implication being tfaait 
such stocks would not carry them Attich further. However 
this may be—end n Vrduld be sensible to avoid jumping to 
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the comforting conclusion that China’s nuclear capacity is 
necessarily limited—there ft ao doubt that a growing Chinese 
nuclear technology will add to China’s prestige and self- 
confidence. When a China of 700 or 800 million people does 
possess a real nuclear armoury, it will be quite a different sort' 
of adversary. The point is that five months after its first 
nuclear test there is no reason to quail before dangers still 
some distance in the future. 

In the short run, in fact, it may be doubted whether its 
nuclear experiments increase the danger from China. What 
makes China so formidable an opponent is what might be 
called the “baipboo bomb”—those techniques of guerrilla 
warfare and subversion that have been worked out so care¬ 
fully and effectively by Chinese communists and which have 
found enthusiastic disciples in two continents. It is these 
methods, in the service of an expansionist, revolutionary 
ideology, that are being used in Vietnam and have proved so 
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testing a problem fop die United Skates. The fir attachrqn 
North WpMjT | fofni fi| 

for which Mr McNamara’s reform of American strategy lias 
nat'ipusd^, direct faswer. It is of impmmmce.mT^Wesi 
4 A mm Wttfr should be found of ffctMthe 
Cwfese (0 cqrfe4dd desist from this particular tedsnlqud 
Quito jppfftllhpfa its possibilities in Asia, it canfftso be used 
to tncpoahh &o ;, ^oady difficult task of Jkomatmg stability 
id Africa. Vietnam is a testing-ground of both mHjfipy tech¬ 
niques and political intentioas. if Mr |ohnsop’4t jodgiit^nt 
holds good rafc issue can be brought to the negotiating tatft 
But this stay take some time, and it certai^jl 1 requires a demon¬ 
stration tjUt the United Statdsd is-iWdy to Sides good ffeaf foj 
the sake mffifikmg China accept the idea 
the Wbst|lM^bnit that it has neither the will not 
contain Ghiwpe-inspired subversion would be to open fp 
to defeat'after defeat in the future, and dot only In Asia. 


Nearer to Germany 

Mr Wilson has recognised that Germany is the key 
to British foreign policy 


F or years, British foreign policy has been enfeebled by its 
German ulcer. Next to the failure to see the point of the 
European common market until it was too late, nothing has 
done more to weaken Britain’s influence on the continent than 
its incapacity to decide whether Germany should be treated 
as something to be sat on by all the wartime allies or as an 
equal partner. Nowhere has this confusion been more 
debilitating than in the Labour party now in office. Given 
this background, Mr Wilson’s first visit, as prime minister, to 
west Germany and Berlin over the weekend was bound to be 
an important event, however light the agenda. For the first 
time, a Labour head of government had to commit himself 
to the facts of Anglo-German relations as they are today and 
not as they were fifteen, let alone thirty, years ago. 

From this point of view, it is pitiful, but somehow symbolic 
of the clumsiness of the exchanges between London and Bonn, 
that the headlines have been taken up by the squalid mess 
on support costs for the British Rhine Army. The recurrent 
recriminations on compensation for what are now the £90 
milli on worth of marks Britain spends each year on the Rhine 
Army underline both the schizophrenia in foreign policy that 
lies at the centre of Britain’s European malaise and the unco¬ 
operativeness of the German response. 

Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, the chairman of the parliamentary 
Labour party’s defence committee, told a Western European 
Union conference in Paris on Tuesday that if the Rhine Army 
were reduced this would be only for economic reasons, or to 
provide troops for the Far East, and not for lack of interest 
in Europe. But if Europe were Britain’s top priority, the 
balance of payments, however bad, would not bear first on the 
Rhine Army: or, if the Rhine Army really bad to be trimmed, 
the emphasis now being given to British defence efforts east of 
Suez could be regarded as a temporary necessity until Britain’s 
allies took their share of western defence around the Indian 
Ocean. As it is, the trouble over support costs dramatises, in 
European eyes, the dash between die rival attractions for 


Labour of Europe, real for all its warts, and the tropical 
mirage of going it alone east of Suez. 

The cost of this schizophrenia can be measured, even ir 
support costs. For years, the Germans have been meeting th< 
American army’s dollar expenditure in west Germany withou 
fuss. In 1963 and 1964, they also placed orders worth som< 
£90 million a year with the French—exactly what the Britisl 
would like to have—for a French force in Germany of toughb 
the same size as the Rhine Army. Sq America and Franc* 
get the orders while Britain has to struggle to get back mori 
than 30 per cent of what it spends in Germany. Hints fron 
Bonn over the weekend that the Germans might place order 
of £45 million a year—that is, half of the Rhine Army’s cos 
in marks—have subsequently had to be played down as pre 
mature. The Germans seem willing to do something for tbt 
next two-year period; an Anglo-German study group wil 
examine, for instance, the possibilities for purchases of vertica 
take-off aircraft, and for using German aid to developing 
countries to secure orders in Britain (an old and so far sterilt 
idea). The fact remains that the German government is les 
keen to meet British requests than American or French ones 


F or all this, it may be that Mr Wilson has laid the politica 
foundations for ultimately changing this attitude. For he ha 1 
now done more than any previous British prime minister u 
meet the basic German anxieties about British feelings toward: 
Germany. He may have wished to help the German Soda 
Democrats, who tend to be tarred with Labour’s brush by tb< 
government parties, in the German election campaign in Sept 
ember. Whatever the cause, on all points where the German 1 
had suspicions of Labour policies Mr Wilson has done some 
thing to melt those suspicions away, His support for talk 1 
with the Russians about German reunification has attractec 
most attention, but in fact probably deserves least, since hi 
reiterated that the Germans must put forward some pew ideas 
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and they have none. His new emphasis fa the need to extetid 
controls on armaments iniEuropewlRussian missiles trained 
“on Germany and.Britain ” is much more important.^ ' : 

This bids farewell to Labour's long held vieihs oh arms 
contrd in central Europe which the German* thought tanta¬ 
mount to encouraging American 1 disengagement Mr Wilson 
even endorsed German policy in rejecting concessions on the 
Gder-Neisse line before peace talks with -Russia begin, an 
attitude the Germans themselves may comr to think mistaken 
if they want oo have cordial relations with their east European 
neighbours. MrrWilson's sudden closure'of'the traditional 
gap between British policies, : Tory or Labour,' on central 
Europe and the orthodox Nato ones, at a time when President 
dc Gaulle is moving in . the opposite direction, couldweU prove 
the most lasting result of his trip; Irgives new force to the 
British tendency, since the veto, an Britain’s entry 1 into the 
common market, to draw nearer-to Germany. If is ironic to 
reflect that while France and Russia are'increasingly working 
for American disengagement, a Labour government in Britain 
and possibly-a Social Democrat one in Germany would be 
champions of Atlantic orthodoxy.—white no one is quite dear 
where America stands. :i>' > • 

All this will carry far more conviction in German ears than 
some of the mistier notions, the Labour government has lately 
been circulating about its ideas on Europe. Only the most 
old-fashioned enthusiasts Of- the erstwhile free trade area will 
think that the idea of closer ties between the common market 
and the European Free Trade Association is more than a 
verbal formula, or that Britain has hopes of joining political 
consultations among the Six so long as it cannot enter the 
common market. Even Mr Wilson's success in persuading 
Herr Erhard to accept a conference on the Atlantic Nuclear 
Force is ambiguous. To the Germans, the ANF spells trouble 
with France and, on Britain’s present terms, second-class 
citizenship in Nito. So long as Britain remains reluctant to 
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envisage a biggish mix-manned surface fleet, the Germans 
will question whether-Mr Wilson is really pushingrhe ANF 
(which would , bring' Britain closer to Europe on defence) or 
just fobbing: off' Labour backbenchers who suspect him of 
being, ready to .keep the “independent deterrent.” 

Yet Mr Wilson's concessions to the Germans this week, 
and Labour’s current emphasis on its European programme 
of activities, misty as it is, contain a residue of genuine anxiety 
about fhe void of .Britain’s policies in western Europe, In 
Mr Michael Stewart’s Suggestion at the Western European 
Union meeting in Paris on Tuesday that Europeans should 
embark on common defence production, they also contain, a 
residue of new and positive ideas. 

' As usual, the suggestions come fearfully late in the day, 
when Britain 1 ^ weaknesses are painfully obvious and its atti¬ 
tude is defensive. As Mr Gordon. Walker told the Cleveland 
Council on World Affair* on March 5th: “ Considerable 
resentment has been caused in Britain, by the high pressure 
methods usedtosell American anus in competition with us..... 
We should find 'ways of co-operation rather than ruthless 
competition.” By now, the Germans are' entirely used to 
benefiting from.this “ruthless competition/’ 1 and it will*need 
great, patience to elicit* response 1 from Europe.. Nato has 
consistently failed to “ integrate ” armi prodUction. 

But Britain was an outstanding cause of that i failure, and 
now it is offering a policy that rightly goes beyond co-operation 
on aircraft with the French in two important, respects. One 
is that it could extend to all conventional antis. The other 
is that it spreads the net to all western Europe. Difficult as 
this approach may be, Britain should certainly persist with it. 
It provides a way of outflanking the destructive support costs 
issue by a collective effort with a genuine European content 
and label. And, given the technocratic preoccupations of the 
Labour government, it could be one of the most effective ways 
of leading Labour into European paths, 


Most Mountainous Ministry 

, 1 ■ 1 1 ■ 1 ( . '■ . , , \»j' , <. 

Britam’s Deipartmcfnt of Education and Science was 
invented in a ^urry, is developing at leisure, and should be 
remodelled with deliberate speed 


T he present Government can hardly be blamed' for having 
inherited the Department of Education and Science. But 
it should be urged to examine its inheritance, and coaxed to 
transform it into a more digestible shape. The department-^ 
which lays out mo*p*mpaey yea^, thpnjany qfherJbrapcfe 

of government savroeiface'-i-tfas.crearted jubt over k_yw ago 
by Sir Alec Douglas Home, under the pressure of several pre- 
elcctoral imperatives. First was the imperative to do some- 1 
thing lively-looking, to demonstrate acceptance of the Robbins 
report on higher-education, the Neiwsom report on secondary 
schools, and the Trend report on government science. (Both; 
Robbins and Trend had advocated a single and separate 
ministry -for the umversities-phM-scieflcet -this newspaper, not 
alone, disagreed.) A second imperative was to find'a big; 
enough job to harness the'talents, and satisfy *be> honourable 
ambitions of Mr Quiiitin Hogg, the most rumbustious of the 
Tory party’s not-quifc-Prime Ministers.. 1 ' ! 


•So this strange “federai ministry.” lumbered into jh^ligtit. 
It was headed by a Secretary of S|tMe, a super-minister* fylr 
Hogg in person.. Under him came • two Ministers of State. 
One of these mini-Ministecs,, Lord Newmq,, took . over , sub¬ 
stantially unchanged the structure of the odd; Ministry of 
Education. • The other Minister of . State, w&h responsibility 
for science and the universities,, wasa big ACmster ine very 
imaginable.seiise^Sir Edw^ti^yle, indie ^ips£. Tipis— 
here lay the.epunhiffTrdaie.cxiiics pf febrnns^ who wished 
schools and univerqijies 'to be ipj a shigle paiipstiy, were 
apparently satisfied, ( Butin,fact thefk>yle sidp ol the depart¬ 
ment, witit .unlversides ami scientific, research under its .wing, 
rprnained iqi a separate btiUdipg^ its civil spryapri npd^P 
separate Permm^^ecpftaty^ ,■ So either, orbpm ««jes of‘iBbe 
wpwoyersy .Miners ^.aiycabtyi.ihttp 

sb&m; be f m 

Trt tW W'W Labour gpyernment,^ 
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made certain changes. There is henceforth to be a single 
permanent secretary; and all the political heads of the depart¬ 
ment are to be massed together under Mr Anthony Crosland 
in the dread fortifications of Curzon Street that have hitherto 
housed only die schools side of the show. (Lamenting the 
Georgian building off Whitehall that used to house the univer- 
sities-plus-science side, one civil servant has been heard to 
moan: “At least Richmond Terrace had class.'") As well as 
replacing as under-secretary responsible for sport a Tory 4- 
minute-miler, Mr Chataway, by a Labour football referee, 
Mr Howell, the present Government has sensibly brought 
Miss Jennie *Lee, with responsibility for the arts, into the 
Curzon Street complex. There is also a new interdepart¬ 
mental -committee on industrial training, incorporating the 
skills of the Curzon Street ministry, and chaired by the 
intelligent Mr Marsh from the Ministry of Labour. 

But Mr Wilson has also invented a Ministry of Technology. 
Its purpose, one imagines, is more than to keep Mr Frank 
Cousins out of trouble, or to provide Lord Snow with copy 
for another rattling tale of clubland life. If it is to have a 
purpose distinct from that of Mr George Brown, who buzzes 
around “modernising” industries from his hive at the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, Mr Cousins’s job must be to do about 
three-quarters of what a proper Ministry of Science could 
be expected to tackle. What, then, has the science side 
of Mr Crosland’s Department of Education and Science still 
to do ? The answer seems to be that the still-remaining S 
of the DES should in one sense be halved, and in another 
sense be doubled, to stand for Superior Science : the depart¬ 
ment now deals not with science but with the scientific 
research councils—distinctly posh bodies (however truly 
admirable) whose grants are disbursed to researchers who do 
not touch, save by academic indirection, things that are 
actually useful. In fact the universides-plus-science side of 
this department is not now at all an executive branch of 
government : it is a doler out of funds to autonomous and 
jealously self-sufficient bodies, the research councils and the 
University Grants Committee. It is little more. 

T he DES is not concerned as an executive branch of govern¬ 
ment with dons or with scientists. This, many advocates 
of the present system will argue, is its best point. Pure 
research, the purity of academic life, they say, will thus remain 
undisturbed. This, others may feel, is just the trouble. The 
old Ministry of Education—essentially the same as the 
“schools side” of the DES—has for years done an extra¬ 
ordinary job of getting the best educational value out of each 
educational £ whether it be spent on teachers or on school 
buildings. It is not sufficiently often appreciated that this 
job has been done not by the giving of orders but by the 
persuasion (even if often pretty brisk persuasion) of a host of 
disparate education authorities, and even religious bodies. 
There is every reason to believe that it could do the same for 
the universities, whose jiff) of course includes a great deal of 
research as well as teaching. But the precise point about the 
present Whitehall tailoring of responsibility for both science 
and education is (hat It now effects a firm (but far from 
s ymmetrical ) cleavage between the grand bits and the vulgarly 
useful bits ‘at bath subjects : in science, between applied 
science (with the Ministry of Technology) ahd research (with 
the universfdes-plus-research councils side of die DES ); in 
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education, between die universities and the rest. > 

For science, the disadvantages am obvious. For the uni. 
versifies themselves (not to mention the nation) it is hardly 
a healthy thing that part of the national educational system 
should be sheltered from considerations of economic and man¬ 
power planning. Blundy, within the new framework of 
governmental responsibility, nobody is in a position to ask the 
universities whether the government money that they get is in 
fact going to be used for turning out the sorts of educated 
people that are needed, at the sort of cost that cut be afforded. 
(And the universities, this year, will include the ten Colleges of 
Advanced Technology that have such a vital economic role 
to play, and that were so successfully nursed up from infancy 
by the old Ministry of Education.) Lord Bowden, the minister 
responsible for the non-schools part of the Department of 
Education and Science, may well have some good ideas 00 
this score; but the machinery he has to work with is hardly 
ideal for putting them into practice. 

In the field here being surveyed—the field of education 
and of science, with no capital letters—there is of course a 
lot of low ground that cannot easily be triangulated. It is 
not easy, at first, to see which side of what watershed every¬ 
thing can be fitted. The surveyor of the scene should there¬ 
fore scale the peaks, which are four : pure science; tech¬ 
nology, or applied science ; the universities, or pure scholar¬ 
ship ; the schools, or applied education. These peaks fall into 
pairs—science and technology, schools and universities. 

The foothills at once appear as parts of these twin mountain 
ranges. Medical researchers, at once academic and practical, 
lie in the foothills of science-and-technology. The teacher- 
trainers, at once academic and pedagogical, are part of 
education. Logic seems to start to walk hand in hand with 
administrative convenience. A governmental structure that 
allocated responsibility in these fields between two ministries 
of this nature might even do its job better. It is in the direc¬ 
tion of such a natural carve-up that the next big reshuffle in 
Whitehall should be inclined to move. The great trouble 
with the present Government is that its too little majority, and 
the resulting need to upset none of its eminences, make such a 
ministerial reshuffle too painful to contemplate. It is ironical 
that the inheritance of the Conservatives’ problems of leader¬ 
ship starting back in 1963 should weigh so heavily on a 
Labour Government. It is sad that this inheritance should 
weigh so heavily on everyone's hopes for a richer and better 
educated Britain. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Is De Gaulle good for Kaffirs? It would seem so Yet a French 
return to the gold standard could harm South Africa if it led to 
any further demonetisation of gold in the USA, or to a 
disinflation of world trading credit. Barnng such misfortune, the 
internal boom is set for another year's run. 
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PARLIAMENT 

In a Jam 


BE most practicable thing the Govern-* 
ment could have done with the Bill to 
iolish capital punishment was to have left 
over until the next session. The vote 
second reading is enough to justify the 
!ome Secretary in Recommending reprieves 
ir everyone condemned in the meantime, 
pd the delay would have given the Govern* 
lent a chance to clear up people’s worries 
out what should be the alternative 
ntence to hanging. Several members of 
Cabinet, however, are in conscience 
immitted to early abolition; and the 
anagers of its parliamentary business are 
iculed by their first real defeat. So they 
>avc decided to teach the Tories a lesson, 
'he Bill will go forward in morning sessions 
t the House—only once a week, for now. 
'his must prejudge the findings of the 
elect Committee on Procedure which is 
)king into the whole question of when 
arliament should meet; and many Labour 
IPs will be glad if it does move towards 
lorning sessions. 

Even without this. Ministers have 
reated the most severe jam in the parlia- 
■ntary pipeline since the war. The trouble 
that a lot of Parliament’s time is pro¬ 
mpted, even before a single Government 
ill is published: the Budget and the 
inance Bill, the various defence debates, 
apply days (when the Opposition picks the 
abject), private members’ time, and general 
ebates in Government time on things like 
)reign affairs and the problems of the 
tftic fringe. 

Out of every five sitting days, on average 
nlv two are available for Government legis- 
ition. In the present case, between now 
ad the end of July, there arc not more than 
o days at most dear for Government bills, 
et the Government has promised bills on 
:nts, steel, land, leasehold reform, and now 
icial discrimination. Even if all the com- 
rittcc stages arc taken in standing commit- 
•e upstairs, the other three stages must be 
iken on the floor of the House, together 
irh extra days for the inevitable “ guillo- 
ne motions,” and for the inevitable Lords 
mendments. 

To carry out this programme, the Gov- 
rnment would have to run the session far 
:yond its normal span, until Christmas at 
ast. Ministers are now trying to find some 
ay of easing the pressure: there are 
inted rumours that the steel bill may be 
ropped, after all, and that Parliament may 
e brought back for an extra three-week 
tint in September. There is nothing 
*cred about the length of a session, but the 
ractice of having a yearly Queen’s Speech, 


followed by a general debate, a “ grand 
inquest,” lasting several days, helps to keep 
the balance of Parliament’s work from tilt¬ 
ing too far towards making it just a law¬ 
making sausage machine. The suspicion is 
that this is just what some Labour MPs 
would, like it to be. 

COMMUNIST WORLD 

United about What ? 

T wo recent events in Moscow, one very 
private and one very public, must have 
prodded the Russians—if they needed any 
prodding—into an uncomfortably sharp 
realisation of their difficulties as would-be 
leaders of the world communist movement. 
One was the meeting of 19 communist par¬ 
ties from March 1 st to 5 th. The other was 
the Asian and African students’ demonstra¬ 
tion against the American embassy on 
March 4 th. 

It seems clear from the final communique 
drawn up by the 19 parties (which was pub¬ 
lished on Tuesday) that their lengthy con¬ 
sultations threw up no hopeful new initia¬ 
tive that might help the Russians to over¬ 
come the hostility of the Chinese, and thus 
help to heal the breach in the communist 
movement, without capitulating hook, line 
and sinker to Chinese views. It also looks 
as if the Russians can no longer get even 
those parties that basically sympathise with 
them to agree on a line of policy. It is true 
that the Russians may not have had any 
very definite policy to put forward. But 
it is known that the parties attending the 
meeting were divided in their views on how 
to deal with the Chinese, and the final com¬ 
munique suggests strongly that these divi¬ 
sions, far from being overcome, still had to 
be deferred to. 

The statement is designed to provide all 
viewpoints with verbal and moral support. 
It criticises the Chinese only once, and then 
indirectly, when it disapproves of public 
polemics; and it offers them some modest 
sweeteners when it accepts “ American im¬ 
perialism ” as enemy number one and gives 
the support of liberation movements more 
emphasis than peaceful coexistence. On the 
other hand, it insists firmly that inter¬ 
national communist meetings, both bilateral 
and multilateral, are effective and useful and 
should be encouraged. It asks that all the 
fix parties which attended the i 96 o Moscow 
meeting should be consulted about conven¬ 
ing an Si<-party preparatory conference 
which would be followed at a “ suitable 
time ’’ by a full-scale meeting. , > ■ j 

Thus the Russians have lies abandoned 


their demand for an international meeting, 
but they have been careful not to commit 
themselves to any specific timetable. Nor 
have they committed themselves in the com¬ 
munique to the vie# that either the prepara¬ 
tory or the final Conference can be sum¬ 
moned only by a unanimous decision ; thus 
they have not given the Chinese a veto. It 
looks as if the Russians are reduced to try¬ 
ing to keep the situation fluid, by encour¬ 
aging more or less continuous discussions 
between two ox J more parties, in the hope 
that eventually the general consensus of 
opinion will veer overwhelmingly to their 
side. 1 

Demonstrating against 
Whom ? 

hile the Russians were grappling be¬ 
hind dosed doors with the diverse 
views of their supporters, events outside the 
American embassy in Moscow emphasised 
the depth of their breach with China’s sup¬ 
porters. The demonstration of mainly 
Asian and African students began as a pro¬ 
test against tbe American bombings in 
North Vietnam; but after it had been 
found necessary to call in troops to help the 
police to protect the embassy, the protest 
turned into an ugly anti-Russian demon¬ 
stration. Asian and African students 
hurled at the Russian troops, police and by¬ 
standers epithets taken straight from the 
Chinese press. 

Presumably Peking instigated the demon¬ 
strations on the calculation that the 
Russians would be forced to protect the 
“ American imperialists ” against fellow 
communists, ostensibly moved by the 
highest ideological motives, just when in 
another part of the city they were holding 
a conference ostensibly devoted to restoring 
the unity of the communist movement. 
This could only embarrass the Russians— 
who, ironically, may well have given per¬ 
mission for the demonstration to take place 
as a gesture of solidarity with the Asian 
communists. The Chinese, for their part, 
have made the most of what actually hap¬ 
pened. They have given it detailed and 
lurid coverage in their press— Pravda, by 
contrast, gave the demonstration the briefest 
mention—and have formally demanded that 
the Russians should apologise to the 
students and punish those who used 
violence against them. 

Peking’s reaction to the episode seems 
to confirm its determination to harry the 
Russians mercilessly and. spurn any com¬ 
promise with them. On March 4 th the 
People's Daily declared that the great de¬ 
bate between marxists and revisionists was 
^irreconcilable,” and would end only when 
* Khrushchev revisionism” bad been 




ms 

‘‘ swept away.” It looks as* if the declara¬ 
tion made by the 19 parties ih their com¬ 
munique that “ what unites the communist 
parties greatly outweighs that which at the 
present time disunites them” is more * 
pious wish than a statement of fact. What 
is certain is that the propaganda use made 
by Peking of last week's events in Moscow 
will weaken still more Russian influence 
among the Asian communists, which Mr 
Kosygin has been trying hard to strengthen; 
by consequence the Russians will find it 
harder to exercise a restraining influence in 
Hanoi, let alone Peking. 

POLAND AND BRITAIN 

Ideafrom Jabtonna 

O NE of thc best ideas to come out of 
the conference between fifty Poles 
and Britons held at Jablonna, near Warsaw, 
over the w^ckepd was the suggestion that 
Britain might be interested m doing ? 
“ Krupps deal ’* with Poland. These edit* 
ferences—this was the third of its kind 7 
are designed to let politicians, dons and 
writers from these two outrider-countries 
of Bast and West argue with each other 
about east-west problems m a civilised 
atmosphere. This one, like its predecessors, 
did a useful job in letting the two sides 
explain motives, and in even finding one or 
two smal} new common positions. But it 
also tbitew up an idea of immediate 
practical interest. 

A 11 Krupps deal ” (which is a phrase that 
runs ahead of events, since the west German 
company and the Polish government are still 
arguing about the terms of the proposed 
deal between them) is an arrangement by 
which a western country provides a com¬ 
munist one with capital equipment on 
credit, helps to instal it, and then shares 
the goods produced on a joint-account 
basis. The output might be sold in eastern 
Europe, or delivered to the western partner, 
or exported to third countries, in varying 
proportions. The capital equipment could 
range from machines installed in existing 
Polish firms right up to Complete new fac¬ 
tories. It seems that the Poles have not 
yet brought themselves to accept legal co- 
ownership of such factories, though the 
practical outcome would amount to a joint 
enterprise. The advantage for the Poles 
is that they would get first-class western 
machinery that produces exports capable of 
holding their own on the world market. 
The advantage for the western supplier lies 
in Poland’s relatively cheap labour, and in 
the chance to penetrate cast European 
markets. 

It looks as if the Poles are willing to be 
open-minded about pretty well every aspect 
of such a deal except in insisting {for the 
moment, at any rate) that it cannot amount 
to inserting an enclave of capitalism into 
their socialist economy. Given the high 
state of Polish emotion about all things 
German, they plainly have good reasons 
for wanting to balance the Krupps deal (if 
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it comes off) with similar arrangcmentkyitl* 
other western countries. It is an idea \W)rth 
following up. A Polish delegation led by 
the vice-minister of heavy industry comes 
to Britain next month: which would be 
a good moment for coming forward with 
some British suggestions. 

IMMIGRANTS 

,1 1 1 

But When's The Action? 

I t will take much more than Mr Wilson’s 
policy statement on immigration on 
Tuesday, and Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 
concurrence with it, to lift race out of 
■British politics. Campaigning to stop all 
entry of coloured people, plus such ideas 
as “ assisted return ” to the West Indies for 
those already here, will continue to be 
pressed in Parliament and, with even less 
respectability; on slum street doorsteps. No 
one should be naive about this. The 
precise definitions on which Mr Wilson’s 
bill “ to deal with racial discrimination in 
public places and with the evil of incitement 
to racial hatred” will depend for success 
or (more probably) ghastly failure, have still 
to see the light of day. On still more 
immediate Social questions Mr Wilson 
promised to act, but only sluggishly. Yet 
this is precisely where things can be done. 

The first need is to deal with the housing 
situation in the major ghetto areas by using 
central government funds. Mr Maurice 
Foley, the junior minister concerned, should 
insist on launching a pilot project urgently. 
The second need is to teach immigrant 
children English. Again, there is no call 
to chat up every last local authority before 
getting particular local schemes under way. 
As for Mr Wilson’s ” high level mission,” 
which is to go round the Commonwealth 
trying to persuade them to choke off their 
emigrants even more toughly than we do at 
London airport, it is to be hoped they get 
a flea in their car. 


INCOMES POLICY 

Labour of Hercules 

T he name of the chairman of Mr Brown’s 
prices and incomes board had not yet 
been announced when we went to press. An 
offer had been made to a very sensible 
choice, but he was presumably still con¬ 
sidering whether to accept this labour of 
Hercules. The new man will have to risk 
becoming very unpopular, and without 
having a vested Establishment behind him. 
When a minister makes an unpopular 
decision, he can rely on being supported 
by whipped MPs in the" Commons mid half 
supported by most of the 40 per cent or so 
of the, electorate that in the last resort 
prefers the governing party. When a Gov- 
ernor ctf the Bank of England makes an un¬ 
popular statement, he can generally rely on 
having the massed ranks of the City behind 
him. When a Dr Beeching derides on some- 
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fe Mpn] A 1^4 
definite kin, n^ay jelt^i^iisujsfiep 
hand down an order to an operative org^ 
isation In British Rail. But the hew boar 
will to some extent be bombinating in vacu { 
It will have to be ready to make its; 
very unpopular with some big industrialist! 
by saying that price increases which J the 
have tabled are oligopolistic extortio: 
; whidj. should not be allowed. It should 1 ; 
' ready‘ to infuriate some professional peopl, 
by looking straightaway into some of the; 
scales of fees (as a start, we would sugg& 
some solicitors’). It will ha ye to run tt 
gauntlet of the growing strength of it 
white hollar trade unions. And, If it is to 1: 
effective, it will have to stand again an 
again in the eye of the storm by opposin 
inflationary awards to big trade unions 
manual workers, inclining some relative! 
poorly paid ones. Sometimes, a governed 
itself (and the nationalised industries suj 
posedly under a government’s control) wi 
run away from the board's recommend; 
tions. tf a government docs this too oft 
the first chairman of the board should t 
ready to cause a great fuss, by resigning 
The board must have the right to loc 
into current wage claims, right in the cent) 
of topical controversy. Its Weaker predece 
sors, from the Concn committee to tt 
National Incomes Commission, failed pr< 
cisely because they were only allowc 
to comment on awards ex post fact* 
and thus usually reported some tin- 
after rhe horses of inflation had alrcad 
bolted. It may be, even with this safeguan 
that the new experiment will not work, 
possible next step in incomes polk 
may then have to be to make waj; 
contracts, oucc signed and arrived a 
legally enforceable on registered trai 
unions as well as employers,. It is obvioi 
that the three^year wage agreement i 
engineering of last December is not bein 
honoured, because paid local officials eve 
of the signatory unions arc swamping ir 
dividual employers wirh additional loc; 
demands, although the December agreemer 
obligated them not to do so, except in rh 
case of glaring anomalies. The new boar 
should have something to say about that, 
will succeed only if it dares to be controvei 
sial from the start—and if, in thatjproco 
of controversy, it gets consistent official a 
well as intelligent public support. 


DOCTORS'PAY 

Back to Square One ? 

T he dispute over family doctors’ pay ha 
readied a -bizarre stage. This week tb 
doctors’ leaders produced their so^alto 
chatter and have immediately begun dis 
cussing it with the Minister of Health. Bui 
although the total cost of its provisions i 
variously estimated at £jJ 0*£35 million - 
year (the British Medical Association’ 
estimate) and £ 40*150 million (the Minis 
try’s), 'they could all be accepted withou 
the doctors being a penny the richer. 
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There's always time for a new experience.. ■ 

For a new generation—a new way of flying. Your way. Quietly, luxuriously. In the unbelievable comfort .of the 
world’s most advanced jet, the BOAC-Cunard Super VC 10—powered by Rolls-Royce engines. And withtheservice 
only BOAC kijows how to give, you'll never wattt to cross the Atlantic any other way. From next rtonth; servioa 
to, USA begins. Tgke advantage of the 14-21. day Economy Excursion fare—£107.3.0* New York return. 

* Subject to Government approval. , „ 1 1 " 
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This i 9 .hesan»e tmr pay, qf Mr,Robinson 
emphasised -JUl week, -tost, ilw ior the 
review body- Hh.hfcnseif is ftnaourtbly dis¬ 
posed towtfjjb ffliriy of the doctors’ pro¬ 
posals, «pd , fcwilHi>g to nsfothhe the term% 
of a new contract. <|jut whereas the doctors’ 
leader! h^re specified d» fen they are, 
dcmandinglb^^ qre pre¬ 

pared to.pioride, theMitiister is insisting 
that .the “ pricing ofdie; contract ” trtust be 
left to the reviewii* 
months, uqkss 
altogether on tl. 
do 

cut such '»4ilteii4 kia 

week , 1 iWe«ti^e,'holk|ay _ 

modeafiappractice premises; if agreement 
is reacjtyeCii new approach, will be made to 
the renow body, why* should then be 
aboiy y triennial review in 

Wfap^iiriiBi■ Having just'' : 
decided the*vera§e net pay of a doctor 
shoultt|lef.jC^jOa5 * 3jMM»w 0111 it possibly. 
in a year's tune justify' ad increase to £ 4,800 
a year or .ptate^ whlcn the Ministry says tbn 
new dbittget would lead t 6 ) .The doctotrf. 
refuse thifciiftu^ atWTbbth sidcSslpfenow td ■' 
do dttbr want. agdhrr-tondier/;. The ' 
MinistfjKs Estimate, confirmed, ."would 
put the pay bf r dpe average general 
practbioQc* *. pell' ; 'dbP«e . the avetsfee 
pay ofatfdpbr cdfflptmdde professions; m- 
deed it would out ram,' Oven if be is a 
youdg man, above- die topmost scale 
for the' most powerfi&Ndinded university 
professor, TwiUtotb «s if we are back to 
square one, TlfK^ioK hopeful sign is that 
at last tbedoctwirexonsidering payment 
by salary foe that want it. Salaried 

payment on. a sysighal basis, which would 
allow Scope.for ptraOe practice, seems more 
and hiiiMje to -be the best way of paying 
family ;.|idQtN^."^:^bey can be encouraged 
and OfiKhtedw wotit.Ermn hospitals, or ex- 
tcnsiotfs cdthe hospitals, so much the better. 

CON|SO tcKPStSCA'" ■’ _ V'. 

TheMoise that Roared . 

M r M<H$R.TSHOMhB,d)0 prime minfartr 
of Waft imSait. victory, 

this week f^uisyti ahw Africa. He has 
done it in the time-honoured manner by 
dividing his enemies against themselves: in 
the voting line-ups at meetings of the 
Organisation of African Unity the new situa¬ 
tion is that the majority of the French- 
speaking African states are filing into what 
amounts to the Tshombe lobby. By doing 
so on more than one occasion this week, they 
caused the latest meeting of the OAU's 
council of ministers (all 35 of them) in 
Nairobi to get no further before its adjourn¬ 
ment on Tuesday than an agreement to refer 
the Congo question to the council's 35 
heads of state when they meet next 
September. , 

This means that Africa's organisation 
has, in effect, shelved the Congo question 
for six months. From Mt Tshombe’s pcMnt 
of view this is ideal, since ne now 1 has 
breathing space in which to demonstrate* 
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in the elections due&ext week, that he com¬ 
mands a lane aidt^h’ilieasure of popular 
support to his government to legitimise it 
^ in all but the most rtmtoitrant eyes. Of 
course, it could always work the other way. 
# Mr Tshombe might lose |he election; but 
he plainly .does not expect to. 

This is all very well to Mr Tshombe and 
those Who feel that a Tshombe government , 
for the Congo, with all the hostility it < 
arouses in much of the rest of Africa , 1 is 
better than no government at all. But to 
the progress of African unity what has 
happened is disastrous: the splits and 
schisms at Nairobi revealed all the old 
acrimonies between French and English, 
and radical and moderate, Africa. Maybe 
it is fair to say that Africa is proving incap¬ 
able ofr handling its own most pressing 
problem—-the Congo—but this does not 
lessen" the dangers, for Africa and people 
outside, of a further balkanisation of this 
turbulent Continent. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS < ■£* 
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required of schools ttccountd^^fb’tb 
nationi andstaffed by p^pleLWho Whul 
ntt wish to teach in state schools; (and soit 
of whom are unqualified to do so)* 
Government could, quite legitimately ac 
just the tax system in order to stap:?tt 
Exchequer subsidising private educatfoi 
But it seems as far as ever from knowin 
what to do about the public school 



Otd State Tie ? 

A S many liberal voices are heard to de¬ 
plore the peculiarly British system of 
private (called publifc) schools as deplore the 
habit of driving after drinking; as few 
people follow their words with the action 
Of dropping either of these expensive and 
much-criticised practices. The Labour 
party, which Came to power committed to 
the notion of establishing an “ educational 
trust ” that would take over the public 
schools for the public benefit, and which 
is apparently still thtakfag of establishing an 
“ educational commission ” with nominally 
the same function, looks like the man motor¬ 
ing down to the pub again. Mr Anthony 
Qoslahd, now Secretary for Education, 
has in the past written passionately 
against the social effects of the public 
school,swtem. Last weekend he again de- 
Iil6red them, afg[ued against making a minor 
change in the system whiqb would introduce 
some zo per cent of publicly financed 
scholarship children into the schools, de- ; 
dared that there must be a proper reform 
of none at all—and also pleaded to a solu¬ 
tion that could be reached in co-operation 
with the schools themselves. Frankly, this 
sounds like pious nonsense. 

If the public schools, and the junior pre¬ 
paratory schools, are obnoxious on sodal 
(as distinct from educational) grounds, they 
can only be changed by removing the very 
raison d'etre of the schools which is overtly 
a sodal one—to train up b< leaders.” Mean¬ 
while, the idea of somehow integrating the 
private schools into the state system, giving 
them a status similar to that of the direct 
grant grammar schools,, seems remoter than 
ever under a Government the logic of whose 
posit}?# must fa the end lead to a Withering 
;.a^ay/df : the dfre£t gftnt schools themselves. 
^lo>t pdblic schools are geographically in 
pfices 'kbere the local education authorities 
could wo t digest them: physically in build¬ 
ings that cannot be run with the economy 



SPAIN 

TooJGood to Be True ? 

Spanish university students wh 
4 ttv^; been demonstrating to fa 
■ during the past fortnight have bee 
’ fcntly successful in wresting cor 
from the government that die 
llg. fat. Meeting their representatives 1 
(stin, better known as Avila, over tl 
j Senor Herrera Tejedor, the via 
U$ of the Movement (the expande 
version of the old Falange), told themthi 
to government would issue a decree fa th 
neg^two weeks guaranteeing dqnocratical] 
elefafed students’ unions with direct acce; 
to the ministry of educattoi. ' IMore sui 
prising still, the representatives of the oh 
goVemmcnt-run Sindicato H,spmol i/tdae 
siiano (SEU) put forward virtually htot 
If they arc pfikially endorse 
they would transform the stuemfas’ fauc 
from one branch of the corpotom 
dominated by the state ? 
wetora^ype democratic faifa 
This very fact-^would .maW'-'L 
politickl fa a country where no j 
tiona eitidt* even diough the' students insii 
they vfaht meir union to be non-politica 
The issue at stake and the manoeuvring 
of the^ authorities warrant the student 
caution. The authorities, who arrested t 
least three Students trying to take pai 
in the latest “ free assembly r ' in the politic: 
science faculty of Madrid University 0 
Tuescfay, have generally tightened u 
thefa:p&ice measures. On Monday a di 
cube to civil governors and provincial un 
versity: administrations demanded ster 
action to break up the underground studer 
organisations, and punish professors an 
students involved in the demonstration! 
This is described as a formal gesture to b 
discounted. But as examinations loom uf 
the fighting spirit of the students may dc 
dine and the more conservative influence 
behind the government may be hoping t 
break the movement. The main reason ft 
dunking they may not prevail is that tb 
students are essentially sons of the estafc 
lishment and that the Church has almoi 
openly been backing their demands. 
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Living with 
Murderers 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

LRfc the majority of west German people to have their way, 
their criminal courts would cease on May 8th, twenty 
years after the end of the war, to initiate proceedings against 
persons newly suspected of having committed murder under the 
Nazi regime Understandably, only a few admit in public they 
would prefer to let sleeping dogs lie ; many do so in private. But 
'inder the cover of an opinion poll conducted last month by the 
Wickert institute in Tubingen, 63 per cent of the men who were 
questioned, and 76 per cent of the women, objected to the existing 
law—a legacy of 1871—bemg changed so that any freshly dis- 
covered murderer might be brought to book. And it was dis¬ 
closed in Bonn last Week that roughly 400 out of some 560 letters 
that had been addressed to the Bundestag, about its pending debate 
on the statute of limitations, opposed revision. 


But on Wednesday the Bundestag as good as decided to act 
againsr the will of the majority of the doctorate. At the end of an 
all-day debate, which most radio stations had broadcast in full in 
place of their usual programmes, a majority of deputies agreed to 
take the first step towards change by pMstmg to committee certain 
proposals for amending the law. As Herr Ernst Benda, a young 
lawyer from Berlin, put it for the Christian Democrats: there was 
no doubt that the Bundestag Was convinced off die necessity of 
change, alt that remained to be settled was the how. The pro¬ 
cedure proposed by the Christian Democrats wdujd prolong to 30 
years the 20 hitherto allowed for prosecution by the statute of 
limitations The Social Democrats recommended that t$e statute 
should no longer be applied to cases of murddr^ a reservation 
which would involve the complication of changing part of thO 
constitution 

The applause that IJcrr Benda drew from all parti of the house, 
except from the ranks of the Free Democrats, authenticated his 
claim to be speaking tor the majority of deputies. One by one, he 
dealt with most of the objections to change that are st&l Widely held 
among the population at large First, he denied that the deputies 
of the Bundestag were at this late hour reacting Opportunistically 
to the intense pressure of world opinion* They were, ht insisted, 
reacting to the pressure of their own consciences, and each would 
be free to vote accordingly 

He then addressed himself sympathetically to the many Germans, 
among them the present ministci of justice and one of his pre¬ 
decessors, who protest that to revise the statute now would be to 
manipulate the law to suit the moment—the resort of dictators in all 
ages, and of one terribly recent m German experience. It was 
unrealistically doctrinaire, Herr Benda replied, to argue from s 
straight legal point of view in the face of this unique problem of 
unique dimensions; and he claimed support for change in a joint 
statement by 76 German university jurists 

Lastly, Herr Benda conceded that in a just world foreigners who 
had committed crimes against Germans, notably in the course of the 
expulsions from the east, would also be called to account. But their 
impunity did not exculpate Nazi murderers. The German criminals 
must be pursued: “ We must continue in order to pmve we are not 
a nation of murderers.” 

Herr Benda did not discuss one important factor in the German 
public^ confused antipathy towards the prospect of further prose¬ 
cutions This is the conspicuous failure of German justice since 
the war to win the public's confidence. There have been some 
shocking lapses Too many to list here in full, they have included, 
for example, the appointment of a notorious appeal fudge of Nazi 
days to the office of federal chief prosecutor, and the appointment 
of a former member of the Nazi party—no matter how insignificant 
—to conduct the central war crimes investigation office at 
Liidw igsburg The dilatoriness and lenience of many courts have 
aggravated the general cynicism. 

Among the documents that helped the deputies to make up 
their minds was the report, asked for by the Bundestag on Decem¬ 
ber 9th, concerning the extent of past and pending prosecutions. 
In accordance with their request this was ready on March rst, 
which by incongruous coincidence fell this year on Rosenmontag, 
the heyday of carnival in the Rhineland and Munich. All in all, 
the minister of justice’s report presents a picture of a more dner- 
getic prosecution of cribihals than the one most of u$ usually see. 
It facord* a total of some 80,000 convictions and 13,892 pending 
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cases which, <8# t| be %gea |fa i|in Q«y 

The bulk of these convictions wlP«$e ! foASial f«fe$W courts. *’ anftE&ie ^p^tively^^Htallf G'lSa, Aik 

Beginning with the twelve captured itousi sWefs 1 'who' Were sdS*'^* “"■’’■wEftfpt.® ® * 

tenccd to death in 2946 by the mtematioitttl inilitary tribunal at At the end of his catalogue, the minister of justiceoomes-t© -thi 

Nuremberg, the report estimates that some 5,000 war criminals conclusion that although much has been done to bring the sur- 

were sentenced by American,^British and French courts. In May, viving guilty to justice it cannot be excluded that the pending 

1950, it adds, there were 13^,532 German convicts in Russian prison trials will inculpate further persons: 

WDQSi another ro,ji 3 haymg already bem. sent away to complete it ,een» also that various arcMves-above all, those ih the Sovi« 

their sentences m east Germany. Polish courts have sentenced sphere of influence—contain material that cannot be ftiUyWsti- 

16,000 Germans {1*214 of them to death), Czechoslovak courts gated before May 8m.. Consequently It is not impossible that 

16,000 and east 1 German courts 12,807. " hitherto unknown crimes or upkftpwn culprits will becomeknown 

After achieving sovereignty in 1949, west Germany could begin . ‘ . f r A 

to deal frself with its own implicated citizens. Thousands of The ^nidter' hiiaaaidHSriiZ^i^r has r^cpnmkmdkd 

suspects* were dead and thousands more missing, many of them mansshould jet uacdtotfvihg With a few murderers* . Apd this 

Hyingiiuder new names. Yet, since th*n, 61,761 have been inypti- week DerS^fgel said virmd^ l^ same thing when it dptantated 

gated. % the judiciary, of whom 6,115 have been convicted. And that so ajpfdgi^ up to 

^ng'% people against whom, proceedings have beds formally 

initiateCprer-as a precaution agaipst their eyer reappearing, safely was IpMM £ As 

in Qepnaj^y—the aames of those about whose 'assumed death D&r SjfflgtiT hfesdirfip: M 

there is a',shadow of dpubt, and of others who are known to be been ^ihcy'Kve $$■ t dw||# « 

living abroad. zebn<iri^ enftty taing 

The company, include? Hitler, Martin Bormann, Dr Hans Eisele judges ji (^SMfeers, or ^brk- 

(of B^dsenwald), Dr Horst Schumann and Dr Josef Mengele (both men.* Some o£ thcse gUSty ntai’tad ihKsisi^^WSrOS, ^now iWeems 

ofAuschwitz), Erhard Kroger (commander of an execution fairly certaSi, be traCid aftcr aS, and tfcfeir trials will continue intc 

brigade), Walter Rauff (organiser of mobile gassing units) and the 1970s, even perhap 4 ipto the 1980s. Ir was raoyiag on Wednes- 

Dr Gerhard Bohne (a promoter of euthanasia). - Even the com- day to wpirtfee teeftagets ( |TQoj^w^d out of 

paratively obscure Herbert Cukurs, whose wartime atrocities in the visitcu^Wsilisry, down oodl^ 

the l$Jga area have now been avenged by assassins (his body was elders whoJ were sculp to disentangle themselves from the 

found in a trunk in Montevideo on March 7th), would have been past. t ! a 


towards Israel, President Nasser had only for interpretation and negotiation. Delaying 

lukewarm support from most of the Arab cutting off relations with Bohnt (and presuxn- 

governments in his quarrel with west ably establishing relations With east Ger 

Germany. German businessmen and diplo- many) until a west German ambasaadoi 

mats in Cairo had been confident that, actually arrives in Israel is believed here tc 

except for Iraq, Algeria and perhaps Kuwait, give the west German government time for 

the other Arab countries were unhappy second thoughts and* perhaps, to respond tc 

about Herr Ulbricht’s state visit to Egypt the pressure of German businessmen. Cut- 

and were prepared to give Nasser only their ting all economic ties is a fine-sounding idea, 

nominal support. Now, whatever their pri- but obviously not very feasible, although 

vate feelings, the Arab leaders feel obliged to some Arab countries, particularly Kuwait, 

back Egypt, with something more substan- an? in a r stronger position than others to boy- 

rial. cott Ge^uaq goods., , *, 

But what precisely this will be is still f Jnisofe^ w|ys Kuwait fs t$e key cdtintry 

unclear. Mr Ahmed Shukairy’s Palestine *in*tftesd Arab negoddtioits: '‘partly ttirdtigli 

Liberation Organisation has put forward fear of domestic reaction and partly tjbrough 

four proposals, and it seems that it is these gChhiity symp&thy^tjbe Ktj^tigqvta^oi 

that President Nasser has been pressing is’tprepinred ro go 4 joo&jfray ij£>bppdt 0 nS 

himself. These proposals are: the Arab Egypt; it was noticeable that President 

governments should break off relations with Nasser paid especial attention to Kuwait 

Bonn the moment that west Germany effec- in hi* speech at Assiut. Since Iraq can be 

tively establishes relations with Israel; they relied upon to follow the . Egyptian line, it 

should withdraw their ambassadors from could be. that Saudi Arabia is madj to 

Bonn immediately as a sign of disapproval; appear the only major Arab oil producer to 

they should stop. “ economic co-operation be dragging its feet—although King, Feisal 

with west Germany ” ; and, finally, the oil- beat the Jguri by being one of the first court* 

producing Arab states should warn “ coun- tries to recall its ambassador from Bonn, 

tries exploiting their resources ” that they West Germany's move to establish diplo- 
will halt dealings with them unless they made relations with Israel as a sort of 

cease material and military co-operation punishment for Egypt Seems, to President 

with Israel. Nasser, public confirmation of the iinkB be* 

On Wednesday evening, President Nasser tween the UUsricht visit and the German* 

claimed that the standing committee had Israeli arms deal. As such be has pounced 

agreed tp all fopr points, subject ty, the on it gladly., Bun inphe end^ftim^P yictor 

approval of the foreign mimsters^^iyuiay. in the affait may be deM Gsr® an 

So far, from Caircfs point of view, so good.. g^epqaetit, whii^i has risked .pothmg «ani 

But some of the points leave a lot of room gained qtiite a lot. : “ 


ARABS AND GERMANY 


Talk or Deeds? 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

u A rabs talk much but never do any- 
fl thing.” The Egyptians have been 
giving wide publicity to this reported re¬ 
mark by a, member of the west German 
Bundestag in the hope of proving it a lie. 
On Tuesday the standing committee of 
representatives of Arab heads of state met in 
Cairo to discuss a unified Arab response to 
Bonnes decision,' anhbuheed on March 7th, 
to seek diplomatic relations with Israel. 
Their recommendations will be deted upon 
by a rather weightier meeting of Arab 
foreign ministers to be held in Cairo on 
March 13th. 

In the course of 4 blistering attack on 
west Germany, “the new imperialist power,” 
pq Monday evening at Assiut, President 
Nasser paused to say that he would, of 
course, await the unanimous decision Of all 
the Arab countries. This did not prevent 
him from announcing, two days later, that 
should west Germany recognise Israel, 
Egypt would recognise east Germany and 
sequestrate all west German property in 
Egypt. Since, in fact, west Germany owns 
hardly anything fo jggypt, Nasser’s threat 
applies duffiy tank deposits^ and to the 
repayment of e# German loans. 

tJntil tank announced its new policy 
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You’re wrong if you think 
Cherry Heering is sweet. Let us 
explain. The first taste is with the 
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Next year, next year, next year... 

(What’s wrong with this year?) 

Nestled in the shadows of that New York skyline are sights you’ve dreamed you’d 
one day see. Broadway. The Metropolitan. Greenwich Village. Hot dog stands 
and gourmet retreats. Nearby: The World’s Fair (reopens April 21 ). Beyond the 
skyline? All the fascination*of America’s fifty States, The sound of Niagara Falls. 
The Lincoln Memorial. The excitement of a Western rodeo. Grand Canyon vistas. 
Hollywood. The Golden Gate... No need to postpone any longer. We’ll fly you to 
any section of the U.S.A. at savings of up to £ 65 . 19 s. over peak season fares. 14-21 
day Jet Economy fare—London, New York and return-just £ 107 . 3 s. Now is the 
time. Fly over with the very best. Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or call us. 

Worlds most experienced airline p»m m uun *«***... m* 'Round ** w<»w 
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ISRAEL AND GERMANY 

Received 
without Thanks 

\%T7 hat about Israel in all this? Better 
VV late than never* and better this way 
than not at all*, is roughly the Israeli 
response to Bonn's decision to get officially 
acquainted. The messy, tirfor-tat circum¬ 
stances that have driven Heir Erhard to 
offer diplomatic recognition are not for flag- 
waving ; but then the Israelis would never 
at any time be enthusiastic about arelation- 
ship with west Ckrrhany that they have 
come to regard as a necessity but without 
losing their distaste for it. 

Working at a .more practical level than 
either the Germans or the Arabs* Israeli 
concern is less with the niceties of diplo¬ 
matic representation than with the problem 
of how to get the arms that west Germany 
has now decided to stop sending them. 

I The main question is whether the United 
States will now supply them direct instead 
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of circuitously through its allies. So, far, 
in talks fgrlier this month with President 
Johnson's roving envoy, Mr Averell Haprt- 
man, the Israeli government has en¬ 
countered Washington's deep reluctance,,to 
become involved in so controversial and 
undisguisable a way. 

Having pooh-poohed, though perhaps 
with diminishing conviction, the Arab 
counter-plans for diverting the Jordan 
waters, the Israelis are now beginning to 
show signs of serious concern. And this, 
in turn, alarms the American Administra¬ 
tion, which sees again the frightening 
possibility of Israeli armed “ retaliation. 1 ” 
But before the present closing of Arab ranks 
in, Cairo,, the Israelis had perceived a glint 
of light in a comment made to the press 
on March 6th by President Bourguiba. The 
Tunisian president had, it seems, allowed 
himself to Jook towards a time when Arabs 
and Jews, having got rid of the extremists 
among them,, could coexist ; in harmony; 
While President Bourguiba is by no means 
a spokesman for the Arabs, 1 perhaps .the 
most significant thing about his comment 
was that it was made in Jerusalem while on 
an official visit to Jordan. • 


KERALA 

Rebels and 
Reds 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRIiS 1’ONDENT 

erala has struck a body blow at the 
prestige of the Congress party. At 
rhe elections on March 4th to the 133- 
member state legislature, the party's 
strength was cut from 64 seats to 36, while 
the pro-Peking communists won 40 scats, 
despite the stigma they carry for their 
equivocal stand on India's frontier dispute 
with China. New Delhi's indictment of the 
group for its anti-national activities (the 
explanation offered for the nation-wide 
arrest of its leaders nine weeks ago) not only 
made no impression on the Kerala electorate 
but may have swung the vote in its favour. 
Three-quarters of the communist seats were 
won by candidates in prison, one of them 
unseating the former Congress chief 
minister, Mr Sankar. 

Mr Nanda, the minister of home affairs, 
announced on Wednesday that the detained 
legislators will not be released, He has 
been stolidly maintaining that the fact that 
they have been elected docs not diminish 
the security risks that compelled him to 
arrest them in rhe fitst place. The pro- 
Moscow communists, although smarting 
under their electoral defeats (they won only 
three seats) have bitterly criticised Mr 
Nanda’s . decision; they claim that. “ a 
majority is being deliberately reduced to a 
minority’ 4 to suit the; central government’s 
Political ends. 


Many other people, while conceding that 
Mr Nanda may well have good reasons for 
raking his stand, have been urging Mr 
Shastri's government to respect the 
electorate's wishes. They fear that 
obduracy will only help the communists 
while seriously damaging confidence in the 
constitutional process. A more immediate 
worry is the fear that Mr Namboodiripad, 
the leader of the Kerala left-wing commu¬ 
nists, may carry out his threat to launch a 
civil disobedience movement to compel the 
government to release the detainees. 

More menacing in some ways than the 
left-wing communists’ triumph is the success 
gained by Congress party rebels. 
Taking the field as a separate party, 
calling itself the Kerala Congress, they have 
won 24 seats, a gain of nine. It was the 
revolt of these dissidents that brought down 
Kerala's Congress government last Sep¬ 
tember, and plunged the state into a crisis 
that the elections have failed to resolve. 

Their quarrel with the parent party was 
centred on dissatisfaction with the chief 
minister, Mr Sankar, a controversial figure 
and the target for many charges. What 
finally caused the breach was Mr Sankar's 
brush with the powerful Roman Catholic 
faction within the party when he pushed 
their leader out of the cabinet, Not sur¬ 
prisingly, the Church declined this time to 
give Congress a clear endorsement. The 
bishops ambiguously advised Christian 
voters -one-fifth of the total—to vote for 
“democratic candidates.*’ The Congress 
rebels also managed to enlist the. support of 
the powerful Nair community, whose votes 
helped the Congress ; patty- to win $0 
impressive^, in ( ; ■ ,, , v u 

As the elation dr^wJriear, efforts jjraa 
made to reunite the Kerala wtfkffk 
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parent party. If nothing came of these 
efforts, it was because die Congress party 
president, Mr Kamafnd, seemed determined 
" cp ^k«»U«trate that di$sidencc does not pay. 
He insisted that Congress must go it ilone, 
hoping that a victory in Kerala would teach 
unruly fa&sjoni’ elsewhere a salutary lesson* 
He obviously miscalculated. 

Within a week of the poll, a move has 
been initiated by 2} disaffected. Congress 
parliamentarians in the neighbouring 
Mysore state to form a separate party. This 
is a nucleus from which they hope a rival 
all-India party will emerge. In other words, 
Kerala threatens to hasten the disintegration 
of the Congress party, with all the conse¬ 
quences that are implicit in this for India’s 
future stability. 

Renewed efforts have been made this 
week to persuade Mr Kamaraj to bury the 
hatchet. It has been suggested that Con¬ 
gress should join hands with the rebels to 
form a coalition government in Kerala, If 
this is unacceptable, Codgrcss is urged at 
least to adopt a benevolent neutrality that 
will allow a democratic government to be 
formed. Mr Shastri is reportedly in favour 
of a rapprochement but Mr Kamaraj 
refuses to budge. On Thursday morning 
the Congress leadership closed its ranks ana 
dedded unanimously that the party would 
neither form a government on its own nor 
support any coalition which die dissidents 
might constitute. This must mean that 
even if a government is formed it will be 
short-lived, leading first to presidential 
rule and later to another election, at which 
Mr Kamaraj hopes to retrieve the Congress 
party's prestige. If he manages to do This, 
it would in rime help the party’s all-India 
strategy at the 1967 general election. 

Last week’s Kerala results might, at fir?t 
sight, suggest a left-right polarisation that 
makes nonsense of the Kamaraj strategy. 
But this is to overlook the. distortions intro- 
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duced by the multiplicity qf patties and 
candidates. Theft were four candidates or 
more in 94 constituencies, backed by as 
many as 11 different patties. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the votes lost to the breakaway faction, 
Congress still won 33 per cent of the votes 
(only one per cent less than in i960) while 
the communists 4 share (taking both the 
leftwing and the rightwing together) de¬ 
clined from 39 per cent to 27 per cent. 

On this evidence there seems little danger 
of the Communists taking over again in 
RCrala in the foreseeable future. But that 
is not the Same thing at all as assuring a 
stable democratic regime. If Congress is to 
win through, it will have to find some way 
Of eliminating dissidence without resorting 
to excommunication. 


ITALY 

United we 
stand... 

FROM OCR ROME CORRESPONDENt 

HPen weeks of exasperated quarrelling 
X about fundamentals had almost wrecked 
tap centre-left coalition when, quite sud¬ 
denly on March 5 th, a compromise was 
found. The Christian Democrats and their 
three coalition partners have agreed to post¬ 
pone the matters on which they diner— 
from school reform to making the Vatican 
pay a dividend tax on Italian equities and 
allowing communists to enter the European 
parliament—-and to concentrate on heaving 
die country out of its economic depression. 
They have pledged themselves to respect 
die five-year development programme and to 
rush through a special emergency plan to 
stop any further increase in unemployment. 

with die minim um of displacement. 
Signor Moro has at last carried out the 
cabinet changes made necessary by the elec¬ 
tion cf his Social Democrat foreign minister, 
Signor Saragat, 10 that presidency on 
December 28th. He.hap made the high* 
powered Ghntden DghKghaVfiUMf l? 4 u>- 
£mi, foreign minuter and given tfi' ministry 
of indtwry and commerce held by 

a Chri f a p Uonocxtt) teftSbtial Defeocnt, 
Sigpcr Bigardo Styrauti; thus Social De¬ 
mocrat' lepresentaaon in the cabinet is not 


quartet might have been avoided 
had the Socialists not thought that the Cabi¬ 
net changes they knew Signor Moro had 
10 make were an opportunity to strengthen 
their rather weak position in the coalition 
and to clarify some ambiguities about the 
Christian Democrat party's commitment to 
die centre-left reforms. But the Socialists* 
desire to draft a more favourable—or Ion 
equivocal—agreement ‘.with the CgdpdQa 
was. in the end, atnwetahed by their fear 
that, abpuld the gty erm flcqt jail, the Coali¬ 
tion aright never fi»v« fnadker to 

The centre-left government took over in 


1963 just when a downward trend in the 
economy was beginning. In part, this was 
due to iU-baknced expansion during the 
boom. But the coalition's right-wing critics 
accused it of destroying confidence and 
hence of actually causing die slump. This 
charge, though unfair, is very hard to 'Hve 
down. The main anxiety of the Socialists, 
and indeed of all the parties in the coalition, 
is to stop the recession by the end of the 
year or, at least, put the economy in a for¬ 
ward gear. Since one adult in every four 
votes far the Communists, the result of col¬ 
lective disappointment could be awkward. 
Possibly the fears of Signor Nenni and 
Signor Moro are exaggerated. Hie fact 
remains that the quarrelling in the coalition 
stopped Very quickly when it was realised 
that the Communists had tabled a motion of 
no-confidence. 

Although technically the same govern¬ 
ment as before, the Maro-Nenm-Fanfani 
team is virtually a new ministry which must 
explain its intentions to parliament. The 
emerge n cy programme wul probably be pre¬ 
sented in tot form of a single enabling bill 
and sriH be examined in both houses by a 
specially appointed committee. The 
measures aim at reducing unemployment in 
±<r WiUding sector where nearly 400,000 
are out of work. A vast public building 
programme costing some 750 million lire 
is to be authorised. Tax relief and credit 


FRENCH COMMUNISTS 

Shades of 
Thorez 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

A fter a series of stormy sessions from 
March 4th to 7th at the congress of 
the communist students’ union, the French 
Communist party has regained control 6f 
its student organisation. The trouble really 
started nearly ten years ago during the 
Algerian war when communist students 
disobeyed the party’s instructions because 
they found its support for the Algerians tbo 
passive. Having tested independence the 
students wanted more. Three trends 
gradually crystallised within the student 
movement: the party-liners, the reformist or 
“Italian” faction, and a revolutionary or 
“Chinese” wing. By 1963 the last two 
together had a majority and they combined 
at any rate to preserve a degree of autonomy 
for the student organisation. 

The freedom of criticism and debate 
won for themselves by the students clearly 
could not be tolerated by the leaders of an 
otherwise rigidly disciplined party. But 
the days when people could just be excluded 
from the party by decree were gone, and 
the party bosses were reduced to putting 
pressure on regional student associations in 
the hope that a new congress would be more 
amenable. Reacting against iheie local 
sttbng-anh tactics, the national leaders of 
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incentives will be given to-private enter¬ 
prise, particularly in the building, textik 
and engineering industries. Agriculture it 
to be stimulated with apOtiW help tor steel 
breeders. Finally, all the eloquence avail- 
able will be‘employed to bdrSuade^e tplik 
unions to co-operate by checking their wagt 
claims. 

Atos for Signor Nenni, a large portion di 
his Socialist party, including much of ft< 
talent, is sceptical about the new course 
Signor Giolitn has again refused to join the 
government. Among the Christian Demo 
crats, Signor Scelba’s right-wingers, aftei 
pressing to enter the government, have 
agreed to stay out. The new course depend) 
for itsf success on the observance of a poli¬ 
tical truce which puts the government very 
much at the mercy of the trade unions and 
of the Catholic hierarchy. Ecclesiastical in¬ 
terference during the recent crisis had toot I 
made things easier for the coalition. Then 
is a limit to the amount of clerical pressure 
the Socialists can pretend to ignore. It was 
not worth wrecking the coalition because 
the Christian Democrat minister of the in¬ 
terior banned Mr Hochhuth’s play, “ The 
Representative ” (which attacks Pope 
Pius XII) from being performed in Rome 
But the deeply felt di ffere n ces b e tw een the 
Socialists and the Christian Democrats over 
educational policy have not been settled 
the issue cannot be postponed indefiniteh 


the communist students published in 
January an open letter in which they not 
only criticised the party for its methods but 
also attacked the leadership as being still 
too stalinist. The official party press reacted 
by violently attacking the letter without 
actually publishing it. This old trick, how¬ 
ever, did not work. Some hundred promi¬ 
nent communist intellectuals came to the 
students’ resale last month with another 
letter. This time VHumamtd had to publish 
the intellectuals’ letter as well as the official 
(unfavourable) reply. It was a dangerous 
precedent. 

But M. Walbeck Rochet, the French 
Communist leader, and his colleagues were 
able to indulge in democratic niceties 
because by then they had the situation in 
hand. When the student congress opened 
last week the party-liners had a clear 
majority. This did not prevent a heated 
verbal battle. The gist of the debate wa e 
whether scope should be given for the ex¬ 
pression of various “tendencies” within 
the movement and whether students should 
be allowed to criticise the line determined 
by the party itself. The party-liners finally 
won the day and they have packed the 
board of the student union. Yet it may be 
doubted whether this victory will prove 
lasting, not only because Frendh communist 
students are no longer as obedient as tbe> 
used to be, but alsb because their restless¬ 
ness is symptomatic* of a more general 
ferment. Maurice Thorez is gope, and his 
stalinist machine is overdue for aif Over¬ 
haul . 
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MANAGING DIRECTORS 
I 4 COMPANY SECRETARIES 
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5i% 1 OF WITHDRAWAL 
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periods of deposit are the 
'■-'>« «!• notices Of withdrawal 
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" Write or telephone the 

General Manager, Department 373, for further particulars 
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Head Office: Lombard House, Garina Street, Park Lane, 

London, W.l. GROsmor 4111 (30 lines) 

* * * 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
MlN^m Lane 4111 (7 Hum) 


Branches throughout the British Isles 
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Parliament 
for Frei 

A SPLClAt 

afcftmofcnPNr 



Santiago 

“T AM every day more convinced that 

X authentic democracy is a process that 
always works well.” $o spoke President 
Eduardo Frei a lew hours alter Chilean 
democracy bad worked very well indeed 
for him. His Christian Democrat party had 
just won an unprecedented Victory in the 
congressional elections on March 7th. The 
party choked up 4a per cent of the two and 
a half million votes cast and $9 now has 
82 Of the 147 seats in the chamber of depu¬ 
ties 5 for the Erst time in Chilean history 
the party in power has an absolute majority 
m the chamber. People had unequivocally 
responded to their president’s call for fc * a 
Parliament for Frei * 

The importance of this victory by Latin 
America's first Christian Dcmouat govern¬ 
ment can hardjy be overestimated. Sr Fref s 
own election last September resolved itself 
dearly^ into a plebiscite on the question. 
Christian Democracy or communism? The 
frightened absence of right-wing presiden¬ 
tial candidates and the weakness of the 
middle-of-the-road Radical contender gave 
Sr Frei important support from conservative 
voters who cared little for him but feared 
the victory of the socialist-communist 
^ront of Popular Action (FRAP). 

Once President Frei was sandy elected, 
his temporary right-wing supporters soon 
forgot weir fear of cotmwwPl* They set 
about disciplining him and Mttfrnfog things 
to " normal *' by btafetag the progressive 


legislation that Sr FVm contimttd to pass 
to congress, although well aware that 
congress tea not prepared td accept it. The 
Christian Democrats pete accused of bmgg 
arrogant and self-righteous fabidh some m 
them are) and of wfehiqf w overturn^ mb 
structure of Chilean society (which th if U 
do). 

Until Sttoday’s elections, it certainty 
looted a* jf eclipse of the 

tradition^ partks Thud been temporary— 
aa the I wt the senate, 



^oqimdoiii Politics 


&eat, 
opponents. 


on the rigl 


5 poll, Sr Frei’s 
ight and on the 


lefty were convinced that he would soon be 
forced to seek a coalition and modify his 
programme one way of the other. Those 
who know Sr Frei well could not imagine 
him in the role of yet another Chilean presi¬ 
dent obliged by* democracy v m Abandon 
his idealism. They muttered of plebiscite 
rule under which Frei, the king, would 
apeak to his people over the heads of 
congress, the nobles 

Only a small group of Christian Demo¬ 
crat zealots uhahakeably predicted that 
Sr Frei would scoop an absolute majority 
m the chamber of deputies The 
Christian Democrat landslide has politically 
annihilated the right-wing parties. The 
Conservatives will have three seats in the 
new congress* the Liberals will have sun The 
Radicals scraped 20 seats, which still means 
a loss of 19, Though themselves^ thwarted 
by the president’s success, the Communists 
and Socialists are nevertheless delighted at 
the total defeat of the Right, 

The Chilean Communist party continues 
strong, and evidently relishes die idea of 
watching and harassing the forthcoming 
Christian Democrat experiment, which it is 
still sure will fail despite the growing evi¬ 
dence that Sr Frei’s sincere desire to 
unprove the lot of the so-called * marginal ” 
population is cutting through the cliches of 
traditional leftist propaganda. Whether 
the naturally conservative upper classes will 
be able to adapt their political views seems 
doubtful Qn the other hand, although 
propaganda both inside and outside Chile 
has depicted these rarely very rich people 
a$ feudal qgres, many of them are likely to 
put on a brave face and submit to a process 
of modernisation. 

One important pending reform which 
President Frei should now be able to cum 
swiftly into a reality is his imaginative plan 
to “ Chileanise ” the American copper com¬ 
panies Under an agreement with the 
Kennecott copper company (the parent firm 
of the Chilean subudiary^ the Braden 
copper company) the C h i le a n jgpveramcat 
“ %H « 5IJP* tmt cm 
m Braden mw ,80 nuUjau Em by 
Braden melt The company EE re&ys 
this money tn Chile in to InfintesetM 
annual production of refined copper ffroffi 


ltt* 

160,000 tons to S801000 mu. Similar 
ag r ee ment s have been reached with the two 
ether American copper companies operating 
* in Chile. 

The opposition to these sgocem c n ts in 
tbeold congress came principally fro® the 
Socialist and Communist parties who 
ioterpKted the president’s copper piss as 
yet another disguised triumph ter American 
imperialism. The copper companies them¬ 
selves welcome Sr Fm’i parliamentary 
triumph at h h new likely that the copper 
bill will get through congress in die win 
they negotiated without any modifying 
clauses that might have opde it kaa attrac¬ 
tive to them. As it stands, the companies 
should increase their profits, even though 
ultimately the Chilean government will be 
the maim beneficiary. 

President Frei’s constitutional, educa¬ 
tional, social and economic reftirms, which 
he calls a revolution in freedom,” amount, 
m fact, to an adaption ef President 
Kennedy’s original concept of the Alliance 
for Progress. Sr Frei admits that it is now 
up to ma to reply to the mandate he has 
been given, and that all Latin American 
eyes, well-wishing or malicious, are turned 
towards him. One celebrated Latin revolu¬ 
tionary is certainly watching Chile, and 
apprehensively stroking hit beard. 

AUSTRALIA AND MALAYSIA 

Lee in the 

Snowy 

Mountains 

TROlVf Oim AUSTRALIA COKRTSPONOrNT 

M r uh kuan yew, Singapore’s prime 
minister, begins a short official visit 
to Australia on March 16th Like Other 
government guests, he will see politicians, 
academics, public servants and businessmen, 
and presumably be invited to admire tbc 
Snowy Mountains scheme and the Canberra 
lake But his visit carries more overtones 
than those of the usual Asian visitors, of 
whom taciturn Thai generals and polite 
Vietnamese bureaucrats are typical. Mr Lee 
is a political figure of consequence, and the 
Australian government, while impressed, 
recognises his explosive possibilities. 

The explosiveness stems from Malaysia’s 
internal divisions. The federation's major 
states, Malaya and Singapore, remain sepa¬ 
rate entities ip culture, business ana govern¬ 
ment, ip spite of their leaders* agreement 
that federation was a good ding* and despite 
their common resistance m Indonesian con¬ 
fer its parti keeps in 
l^uala Lumpur and 
ojQitary men, business- 
constantly pay yisits, 
corresptaxients for 
Depending on their 
Australian vtftop tend 
songs when they return 
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Those who concentrate on Kuala 
Lumpur, come back to say that she Chinese 
must not be too hasty, that the Malays must 
be given a chance, that Malaysia’s prime 
minuter, Tunku Abdul Rahman, cannot be 
expected to ignore the interests of his most 
faithful followers, and that Mr Lee is push* 
ing too hard in trying to get his People’s 
Action Party (PAP) established on the main* 
land. Those whose focus is on Singapore, 
ask why the pace of the new nation must 
be regulated by Malay feudalism, complain 
about Malay inefficiency, emphasise the 
modern flexibility of the English-educated 
Singapore Chinese, and stress the need for 
Malaysia to' spread its story among other 
Afro*Asian states. Both groups fear the 
growth of communal tensions, one from the 
Chinese side, the other from the Malay. 

Australian representation in Malaysia 
reflects this division. The high commis¬ 
sioner, Mr Critchlcy, is stationed in Kuala 
Lumpur, where he has long been a trusted 
confidant of the Tunku. He does not often 
go to Singapore, where the Australian gov¬ 
ernment had established a commission 
(now turned into a deputy high commission) 
before federation. 

It is useful for the Australian government 
to have these two windows on the Malaysian 
world, and the invitation to Mr Lee mows 
that Singapore is regarded as impor¬ 
tant. But, since it seems likely that die 


troubles between the PAP and die Tunku’s 
Alliance party ate increasing, the b DVCTJh 
meat may be concerned teat the visit shall 
be taken as showing preference for one ride 
in the communal imbroglio, The Tunku is 
%ot likely to take it this Way, but some of 
his followers pnght. And same erf Mr Lee’s 
supporters rriigjfot not be above pointing to 
the specal attention paid to their prime min¬ 
ister as evidence of ttte worthiness of the 
PAP an all-Malaysian institution. 

Whatever happens in Malaysia itself, Mr 
Lee Is bound to cause a lot of talk in 
Australia* He is more articulate than other 
Asian leaders, more dynamic, and more 
interesting; his vocabulary of politics is 
closer to that which Australians themselves 
understand. He is said to like the pushful¬ 
ness of Australians but to doubt their 
motives in Asia. He likes taking them down 
a peg or two when they visit him in Singa¬ 
pore. As a radical who exposes the hollow¬ 
ness of the Indonesian case he is a valuable 
property to the Australian goverment. He 
will presumably show gratitude for the 
Australian military effort in Malaysia, and 
help to still the echoes that Australia is pull¬ 
ing British colonial chestnuts out of the fire. 
He will also be useful in straightforward 
business terms: Australia is doing more 
business with Singapore every year. But it 
would help if he also said something nice 
about the Tunku. 


WOMEN IN CHINA 

Where have the 
heroines gone ? 

BY ▲ (HINA CORRESPONDENT 

O ne would recognise her anywhere as 
a Red Banner Bearer: straight black 
hair clipped short and severe, shapeless blue 
overalls, earnest and happy as she peers over 
a machine lathe, a tracror engine or a drain¬ 
age ditch. She is the latest 1965 model of 
the labour heroine whose virtues have been 
celebrated throughout China this week as 
the nation marked International Women’s 
Day on March 8th. She is familiar, not 
because she Ja the Chinese woman-in-the- 
street but because, as the totally emanci¬ 
pated woman, she has been the official 
national pin-up for Over fifteen years. 

China has produced female engineers, 
pilots and farm team leaders, and women’s 
education has come a long way since the 
days of tiny feet and willow eyebrows. Yet 
the “ typical " Chinese woman today appears 
to be a housewife and mother of two or 
three children, her productive work limited 
to home handicraft or part-time agricultural 
labour, her political horizons bounded by 
meetings of local womeri's federations. 

Chronic underemployment in the coun¬ 
tryside and the scarcity of urban jobs haVe 
prevented the Chinese Communists from 
**4alng their dream of a nation 6f labour 


heroines. Although women had always 
helped out on die farm, it was not until 
agriculture was collecdvised in 1956 that 
the first big influx of women could be 
allowed into the farm labour force. Even 
then women worked shorter hours for lower 
wage rates and tended to slip into “ female ” 
jobs such as fly-swatting and manure-collect¬ 
ing. 

Only token numbers of women worked in 
industry until the overnight expansion 
of production facilities in the 44 Grear 
Leap Forward” of 1958. Emancipation 
proclamations were issued and women were 
said to have poured out of their homes, 
four million into industry and many more 
into agriculture to release men for heavier 
jobs. After hardly a year, the Leap lost its 
momentum. For women its end was indi¬ 
cated by the revival of an earlier “ good 
housewife ” campaign. When industry con¬ 
tracted and new emphasis was put on agri¬ 
culture, women joined the exodus back to 
the farms. A Chinese newspaper reported 
this week that of the students who have 
14 voluntarily ” left the cities, the majority 
are girls. Clearly today as before, women 
are the last to be employed, and for the least 
desirable jobs. 

Economic priorities may have kept some 
would-be workers at home, but China’s un¬ 
ready economy may also have allowed reluc¬ 
tant heroines to make a gradual adjustment 
to the demands of the new society. For 
much of last year, the leading women’s 
magazine published a series Of articles and 


readers’ letters called “What Do Wom^ 
Live For?” The alternatives, rOfilutlW} 
love for the collective versus individualism 
love far husband and children, resolve iato 
a familiar conflict between job and family 
Although the editors left no room for doubt 
that Chinese women should liite primarily 
&#r revolutionary work, they granted that 
eVdh labour heroines and cadre activists fed 
ad 1 emotional pull towards home* 

Evidently communist China has not yet 
transformed the basic concerns of women 
While married women debate the purpose 0 
life, unmarried girls ponder 44 How tc 
Choose a Husband.” Again the answer 
obvious: political compatibility, The bc&i 
sort of revolutionary marriage will begin 
when both partners are in their laut 
having given their most vigorous years t< 
study and labour. Young people are ala 
strongly advised to space their childen witl 
a variety of birth control devices culmiut 
ing in sterilisation when families are op 
plere. ^ 

This women’s magazine echoes a stn& 
that has appeared in reports on women* 
work since the communists took over. Softtt 
times angry, in recent years conciliatory 
editorials have acknowledged that womet 
have “ special characteristics”: nafttfr 
mindedness, inferiority feelings, low politic* 
and technical ability, all of which manifes 
themselves in women’s preference for ham 
and family and their hankering aftc 
bourgeois pleasures. 

Although these arguments arc hardly nev 
or unorthodox, they must have somehow 
stepped over an ideological line, for at tb 
end erf 1964 the authoritative journal Rec 
Flag sharply criticised 44 some publications 1 
for casting a 44 sentimental veil ” over thi 
question of women. The commentator in 
sisted that in a world moved by clas 
struggle there can be no such sex-deter 
mined thing as 44 women’s conception 0 
life.” Maybe, but China’s experience ove 
the past fifteen years leads to the guess tha 
it is having no more luck than the capitals 
world in dealing with the 44 womar 
problem.” 
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THIS MAN 
IS YOUR 
BEST 

EXECUTIVE 


... BUT DUES HE REALLY FEEL 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 



life 



You pay him w dl, lew aril It is ability w ith pro¬ 
motion. lit has the security of a pension, lie 
should feel part of the team—but how do you 
know that he docs? 

It is hardly ncccssan to mention that now a- 
da\ s able exccui i\ es are at a premium. A glance 
at the ever-increasing advertisements put out 
b\ companies hoping to attracr top staff will 
quickly remind you of this. And top staff arc 
w ell known to be occupationally mobile—only 
504 out of 1000 executives in a receht McCira w - 
Hill sample study held the same job, in the 
same company, in the same place, for lortgcr 
than i zmonths.This w asovera 20-year period! 

Yet paying good money is not enough to 
make the best executives stay. They must also 
led happy. And happiness in an enterprise 


comes from the feeling of being wanted, from 
the realization that any special initiative or 
effort taken on the firm’s behalf will be noticed 
and appreciated. 

Any real leader of men knows that there is more 
to it than the salary slip—that there is , as well, 
an invisible hut real reward which makes some 
organizations great, unassailable. 

This is why the chief executives of the most 
famous firms in the w orld pay as much atten¬ 
tion to presen ta t ion schemas as they do to salary 
increases ahd bonuses. For the right kind of 


sonal expression of thanks valued as such by 
the man who receives it. 

What form should your firm’s presentations 
take? They should be gifts ofa quality that you 
would like to receive yourself Nothing less. For 
this reason Rolcx watches are the presentation 
gifts par excellence. Rolex watches are worn by 
w orld leaders in politics, finance, industry and 
technology. This is no idle claim—the dazzling 
array of portraits of famous Role* owners on 
the w r alls of the { Rolex headquarters at Geneva 
proves it.* 

So the executive who receives a Rolex inst i no- 
tively feels that his work is appreciated fully. 

* Upon areteOcmsTa, 

you wiU be welcomed at our 
’ wbfM headquarter* 


presentation is not impersonal as money is—it 
is a human gesture which does not come'in 
monthly instalments, subject 
to good behaviour. There are 
no strings. It is a Warm, per¬ 


T 


For a copy of the illustrated presen uttiou.tSrpefeisrt, plc*se write to' 
MONTRF.S ROLEX S. A.. Geneva. Switzerland 
or THE ROLEX WATCH COMPAHV' LIMITED (Fournier; H. JVlkdaif) 
I Cireen Street, Mayfair, London W.l 


R or F X 
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Our operations cover 
the world* 



Where in the world are you? 


No matter, we're nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. 

But then again, our entire in¬ 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. 

For one thing, we do mare in* 
temational business, and wo have 


more overseas facilities, than any 
other Midwest bank. 

Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We also have a representative 
office in Zurich. And, for your 
convenience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental Bank Inter¬ 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corres¬ 
pondent banking connections and 
what have you got? 

A bank that can serve you any* 
where in the world. 

That’s the extent of it. 


continental bank 

P#dwpbtsl {SP^sNa^onal Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

*f* **•» W]* gjl, Illinois • Mont her Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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lonsensus 

'ithout 

toherence 

WASHINGTON, DC 

to: old method of discovering the true nature 
of an American .Administration by examining 
nature of its first important appointments 
'euld . seem to be totally useless in the case of 
’resident Johnson. In the first place, he has 
lade surprisingly few changes in the team of top* 
vel officials which he inherited from President 
.ennedv on November 22, 1963. Although 
irdly any other President has enjoyed such a 
>te of confidence as was given to Mr Johnson 
last year’s election, no other President in this 
ntury has been so hesitant to install his own 
in his Cabinet, his sub-Cabinet and even his 




e House staff. In the second place, the few 
ippointments made $0 far by Mr Johnson would seem to be totally 
andom, without any pattern whatever. 

Mr Johnson’s first two Cabinet appointments have been par- 
icularly perplexing to politicians in Washington. Mr John Connor, 
he new Secretary of Commerce, is by no means a crypto- 
joldwaterite opposed virtually to the existence of any federal 
;ovemment at all, but he is definitely a conservative when judged 
>y more traditional standards. As a drug manufacturer, Mr 
Connor has always reflected that industry’s protectionist approach 
0 international trade and its lingering hostility toward trade 
inionism. It is difficult to imagine a Secretary of Commerce any 
urther from the Kennedy New Frontier than Mr Connor. But 

r Johnson’s second Cabinet appointment, that of Mr . Nicholas 
Catzcnbach as Attorney General to fill the vacancy created by 
Ax Robert Kennedy’s resignation last August, is straight from the 
s T ew Frontier. If Mr Connor can be classed as the conservative- 
lusiness type, then Mr Katzenbach is the liberal-academic type, 
tat more properly, Mr Katzenbach conies directly from the inner 
ocial circle of the Kennedys; he is a close friend and protege 
>f Mr Robert Kennedy, whose relations with the President are 
ool and growing cooler every day. That Mr Johnson would 
elect Mr Katzenbach, who was Mr Kennedy’s deputy at the 
X-partmem of Justice, is even more startling than the unexpected 
ppointmcnr of Mr Connor to the Commerce Department. 

Similarly, there seems to be no pattern emerging from Mr 
ohnson’s considerations about who should be the new Secretary 
if the Treasury to replace Mr Douglas Dillon, who will soon 
eturn to his business interests after ten years of public service. 
The President’s first choice is unquestionably Mr Donald Cook, 
n old friend, his part-time economic adviser and the head of an 
lcctric utility company, who has qualms about coming to Washing¬ 
ton far full-time government service. If Mr Cook finally decides 
gainst accepting the Treasury post, the President may well turn 
n Mr David Rockefeller, chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
nd by all odds the best businessman in his generation of Rocke* 
filers. But Mr Cook and Mr Rockefeller are scarcely identical, 
interchangeable personalities. Mr Cook is a Democrat, an advocate 
f low interest rates, a representative of the rising new class- of 


imaginative businessman; Mr Rockefeller is a Republican, by no 
means a low interest man and a representative of the stodgy, 
conservative eastern establishment. 

This same amorphous quality carries over to Mr Johnson’s 
appointments on his own staff at the White House. The most 
controversial appointment there is by all odds Mr Marvin Watson, 
who is shaping up as the 44 office manager ” to succeed the un¬ 
fortunate Mr Walter Jenkins. A ranking member of the right wing 
of the divided Texan Democratic party and a top executive of a 
Texas steel company whose labour policies are the most benighted 
in the industry, Mr Watson carries into the White House an 
economic ideology that would have served him well in a Goldwater 
Administration. Yet, in picking a chief speech writer, Mr Johnson 
added to his staff the brilliant and prickly Mr Richard Goodwin, 
whose leftish views on foreign policy and personal irascibility had 
consigned him to the scrap heap of the New Frontier after he 
had served as chief Latin American policy-maker early in the 
Kennedy Administration. 

T hk only pattern in these appointments is the non-pattern. The 
disarray is no accident but is rather a pan of the President’s 
grand design of consensus government. He has gone one step better 
than Mr Kennedy, who for the first time achieved ethnic balance 
in the Cabinet (a Jew, a Poiish-Amcrican ? an Iulian-Atxieric^ a^ 
presumably, if be had livtd, a Negro) and is actually reaching for 
an iddbKofdcal bdanoe there. To Mr Johnson, the search for the 
consensus did not end with his landslide election victory; it extends 
to the distant, perhaps Utopian, goal of trying to conciliate the 
conflicting forces in American life. 

Beyond Mr Johnson’s unceasing search for consensus, however, 
there is little doubt that he is nudging his Administration to the 
right in short, almost imperceptible steps, with each new appointee 
a shade more conservative than his predecessor. There is, for 
instance, the replacement of Mr Averell Hardman as Under Secre¬ 
tary and third ranking officer in the State Department with Mr 
Thomas Mann. Mainly, this is a case of an aging figure who has 
no particular link with the President being supplanted by a 
vigorous yotinger man of proven capabilities who is a fellow Texan 
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on close term* with Mr Johnson. But in addition, Mr Mann 
takes a demonstrably more coriferotive view of international affairs 
than Mr Harriman, particularly in his scepticism over whether 
American foreign aid can really do much to solve world problems. 

But still another factor is also distinguishable in Mr Johnson’s 
appointments. He seems to be genuinely interested in finding the 
most able men possible and thus far is succeeding. Liberals might 
complain about the ideology of Mr Connor in the Department of 
Commerce or of Mr Watson in the White House, but they surely 
cannot grumble about lack iff qualification for the job in question. 
Mr John Macy, the chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
has been on what amounts to full-time duty at the White House 
screening possibilities for hi^t office with laborious care, a process 
which helps to explain Mr Johnson’s delays in filling vacancies 
when they do occur. In this spirit he has shattered precedent by 
nominating career civil servants to be director of the Veterans 
Administration and chief of, the. Internal Revenue Service, both 
ef wfaich are traditionally jobs for pptttidans. - y 
&Tfje§ putting .career civil-servants into, policy-making posts, 
ifctfcilple though it may seem, adds to the lack of clear orientation 
hi we Adnunistra tion. Like Mr Johnson’s attempt to select repre¬ 
sentatives of all shades in the political spectrum, it militates against 
the /formation of a coherent team in Washington and puts atUl 
rnoti of foe load on Mr Johnson himself/ On top of this there 
2 s His liking for secrecy even item his own staff and Cabinet. 
Thu,. this Administration is probably more of a one-man show 
in recent history. That perhaps is the-real ifcssc® to be 
learned from Mr Johnson’s extraordinary record of appointments. ' 


Marching Through Alabama 

O ne thing seems certain. Once Negroes in the South are allowed 
to register to vote easily, the whole fraternity of white supre¬ 
macists will crumhle—overweight sheriffs, smiling governors, pre¬ 
judiced juries and mi. Yet how that .goal is to be reached is still 
not clear. Demonstrations so far have not done 1 the job. Both 
Negroes and their white sympathisers in Selma, Alabama, have 
suffered bitterly this week, yet it is bard to say whether their 
martyrdom has been worth it. Sanje of theijr most agonising 
moments were certainly needless. Many of the Negroes who 
marched fearfully out of Brown's Chapel Church on Tuesday* 
prepared for the tear gas and clubs which greeted last Sundays 
marchers, did not know that Dr Martin Luther Kigg, the Negro 
leader, and Alabama state officials had agreed in advance that me 



marchers would be turned b*dk peacefully after being allowed to 
pray on the highway. And after the grilling eight-week registra¬ 
tion drive in Selma, the capital of the Bkd; Belt, there are still only 
a few hundred Negroes $ho have been put on title electoral roll 
out of 15,000 of voting age. 

But a jngjor purpose of tne Selma camp§^.hpi b^n to dramatise 
the barriers that stubborn southern whites can aull place in tEc 
way of Negro voting and! the Negroes’ determination to overcome 


them. Dr King refuses to discontinue the enriade. wtd 
he intends to lead a kind of Aldermaston-in-Alabama, a 56^ 
march to Montgomery, the state’s capital. Perhaps by then Pie^ 
dent Johnson will have sent his long-promised message to Congress 
proposing new laws to guarantee Negroes their right to vote. It j s 
a bit of a mystery why, with Alabama aboil, the President has c 0; 
released his message sooner. The explanation so far has been that 
the government's legal experts want to be sure that the new status 
would actually cut through the legal red tape surrounding registra¬ 
tion of voters, not create more. 

Among other possibilities, the federal government is considering 
sending in its own registrars to handle voting applications. Dr King 
will be satisfied with, nothing less. There is no hint that the 
Administration’s Bill will not be thorough, however ; one of its pro¬ 
visions is ^umoured to be the complete elimination of literacy as a 
requirement jfer voting. Tests for literacy, such a boon to segrega¬ 
tionists, received a blow from the Supreme Court this week. I 
' rej^t&d a Louisiana law which requires would-be voters to inferpre 
apf section of the federal or state constitutions and cleared the waj 
feft the federal government to bring a suit against the State o( 
JMississi^ Wjlich has a similar literacy requirement. 




Up Foreign Aid 


TO$T a year ago Senator Fulbright of Arkansas shook Washingtoa 
J when he spoke of the profound changes in east-west relations 
which had taken place recently and of the changes in American 
thinking about international affairs that should result*. Now he is 
setting a practical example of what he thinks should be done by 
trying to get Congress, to deal with foreign, aid this year along the 
lines which he advocates rather than those which the Administration 
has followed and wants to continue to follow. Mr Fulbright- had 
already /refused |to taJfce responsibility for the Administration’s Bill 
in tfiefS^te^ although it was his duty to do so as Democratic chair¬ 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. The foreign aid Bill bn 
which his committee is holding hearings this week is his own 
version, providing only for economic assistance and leaving military 
aid to be included in the defence budget. 

‘Mr ftiifaright will also press for an authorisation to. cover funds 
for at least two years, to save Congress and particularly its foreign 
affairs experts (and those of the Administration) from having to go 
through the tfcp-cansufi^g round of bitter arguments annually. 
Finally Mr Fulbright would like development loans, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to be channelled not directly to the governments concerned 
on a bilateral basis but through the various international lending 
agencies. Thus die United States would no longer be closely 
identified with political developments in the countries receiving aid 
and might, he thinks, be better liked. Mr Fulbright also looks 
forward to joint projects with the Soviet Union—the Central 
American canal, for example—as a step towards co-operation rather 
than competition in under-developed countries. 

All of these reforms have often been suggested before, by govern- 
ment officials as well as independent consultants, but the proposal* 
have always been abandoned because Congress, and particularly the 
House or kepresentatives, would only vote dollars for other coun 
tries if it could keep ai dose check on theft* spending and believed 
that American security was involved. This, at least, has always 
.been, and still is, the objection to Senator Fulbright’s reforms. 
How far he intends to go along his independent way this year is 
not yet clear. But he is adding to the already serious difficulties 
of aJpfp^BMne which he certainly wishes well and which, when 
left to :«Wr. making satisfactory progress towards helping 

its dienls 'abroaS to become self-supporting. 


■ *] 

ties.' 


_erjgtaxnenuties in “Old Myths and New Reali- 
fmmhato Cape. 147 pages. 18s. 
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We boobed when we called our company "United Glass”. 


It sorhehow seems an odd name for a company 
that makes so many plastics packages. 

We made all those yon see in the picture. And 
designed quite a few of them too. We call that part 
of our business "U43 Key jWastics’*. It’s less con¬ 
fusing that way. 

If you didn’t know we were in the plastics 
business. Chances are that you didn't know we 
provided closures too* 


We do. From all kinds of materials. 

All this tempts us to say we offer a compre¬ 
hensive packaging service. 

But that sounds a bit pompous. 

Let’s just say that when you call us about 
packaging, you’ll find we talk your language. 

And when our girl answers the ’phone and 
says, "United Glass . .we know you’ll under¬ 
stand. 


J{3 UNITED GLASS 


flkltei Mite Limited, dntftm M*A,$talnee. Middle***, tele phene t Statues 91321 (33 lines). telefreifis ? tttaspak, Stain* >, Middlesex. 
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CONFORMITY with consistent quality Into! SBR 


When you're turning them out by the million you need the consistent high 
quality of Intol SBR. Pound after pound and ton after ton you can rely on 
Intol to maintain the same high quality, to produce identical first-class 
results. Intol processes easily and quickly—cuts power requirements. 
Intol moulds and extrudes with sharp contours and good finished 
appearance. Intol compounds suit modern mass production techniques— 
they make fast curing cycles possible-ensuring maximum output from 
your plant. When you need high efficiency rubber—get in touch with ISR. 


We'll be pleased to let you have any iftformtfion you need on ISR rubber—simply Write to 
The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., Brunewlok House. MnseMr' 
Piece, Southampton, Hants. Tel: 28901 Telex: 47519 (Answer back: INTOL SOTON) 
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Breaking the Banks 

FROM A; I SPECIAL ; GO*RESPONDENT 

A bout a dozen banks have taxied in the United States id the 
past fourteen months and the matter has sraddeMy attracted 
general attention because scene of the failures seem to be the 
Result Of banks being taken over by ^criminals. Congressional 
hearings started this ^eek. The'Federal 1 Bureau of'investigation 
is also msfcing-inquiries and at least two federal grand furies are 
said to have been empanelled to look at the evidence so far 
uncovered and;, presumably, to return criminal /ndictments. 

Those who follow such matters have'long 4 knov^n that there 
was trouble ? in the banking industry—*ho(, however, it must be 
Stated at cnee, trouble of 'such a general nature as to threaten 
the basic solvency of the system as a whole. The failure cf ten 
small banks, out of a total of some 14,000, does not spell ruin 
for the system, even if it is followed by the closing of a dozen 
more this ye^r, as . some observers are predicting. Nevertheless, 
the rate of failures is the highest in a generation; and fbe task 
of sorting out the causes has only just begun. 

Infiltration by criminal elements (whether or not these are jpart 
of a nationwide crime organisation, as some people believe) do~s, 
indeed, appear td account for perhaps half of the recent failures. 
The ethers seem to be the fault of unskilled or rcddess bank 
managers, bent on rapid growth for their institutions, who paid 
premium rates of interest, or bonuses, or both, to secure new 
deposits and were then forced to make risky loans, at high rates 


of interest; to cover their costs. That this was happening on a 
Significant acede^ especially among new and pxiirit banka, has been 
knowT* fdr months bothr» bankers and government regulators; - 
1 How was ie Allowed to happen in an industry that k supposed 
to be the most dhsely aujpb^iaed and controlled in Ahe country ? 
The inescapable answer is ttuir there was a breakdown in regu¬ 
lation Somewhere; But Whfcfe ?> The culprit on whom iris easiest 
to pin the blame is Mr James Saxon, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, whose office is charged with the examination and super¬ 
vision of all banks chartered by f the federal government, Mr 
Saxon, a heretic among regulators, has chartered hundreds of new 
banks* has loosened or eliminated many rules governing the con¬ 
duct of national banks and has attempted to loosen or eliminate 
mor<£, only to be blocked by other officials with concurrent 
jurisdiction over banks. Mr Saxon has also been notoriously 
uncooperative with his fellow regulators in both the federal and 
state governments; he has even gone so far as to deny them free 
access to the repons of his bank examiners, although he is required 
by law to hand these over to other federal agencies. 

It is undoubtedly true that Mr Saxon’s policies have introduced 
healthy and vigorously competitive new banks into many areas 
where long-established ones had become complacent, fat and 
disinclined 19 take apy risks; whatsoever. Few would ,deny, how¬ 
ever, that the Ycsillt has also* been the creation of too many banks 
in some places; this has spread experienced banking personnel 
tco thinly and encouraged unsound practices. It also seems possible 
that some bankers have, understandably, been led by Mr Saxon’s 
permissive attitude to believe that anything goes. Moreover, it 


Why Johnny Can't Work 


With the economic expansion going 
strongly into its fifth year, vet with 5 per 
cent of the labour force still out of work, 
the structural as opposed to the cyclical 
elements in the problem of American un¬ 
employment are standing out more than 
ever. For most ol those now out of work 
jobs do not depend on prosperity ulone 
but on adapting themselves to the tech¬ 
nological changes which have brought 
that prosperity. 

The demand for skilled people—college 
graduates wanrmg managerial work, elec¬ 
tronic data processing experts, steel 
welders—is insatiable once again. There 
is also far more demand than there was 
a year or two ago for those with little 
education or ability. There are 1.5 million 


What M 

Workers | 
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more people in jobs than there were in 
February^ 1964, the largest increase in five 
years, and unemployment among men 
with families to support is now satisfac¬ 
torily low. Yet in February there were 
4.2 million people our of work, 800,000 
of them teenagers. 1.3 million women, 5 
per cent of a labour force of 73.7 million. 

From now until 1970 that force will 
be expanding even more rapidly, with an 
average of 1.5 million more workers 
coming in each year, half of them young 
people. Technological and other improve¬ 
ments seem sure to go on increasing the 
productivity of each worker by at least 
3 per cent a year. To absorb all this and 
to reduce unemployment to an M accept¬ 
able level ”—3 per cent of the labour 
force, according to the Department of 
Labour, although less ambitious experts 
would be satisfied with 4 per cent— 
would require a steady growih in the real 
gross national product of 4.75 per cent a 
year. This is the estimate in the Presi¬ 
dent’s latest annual report on manpower. 
Last year the GNP, expanding from ^584 
billion to $623 billion, did achieve suth a 
growth mainly because of the cut in 
income notes. The President plans to do 
nearly as well this year, with the help of 
a cut in excised taxes. t Bin the average 
annual increase since die war has been 
only 3r5 per cent— and the annual rate of 
unemployment has been above 4 per cent 

^since 195& 


Mr Johnson is still pinning his hopes 
on the combination of programmes which 
are already under way for educating and 
training some at least of the 20 million 
Americans who arc said to lack, the mini¬ 
mum qualifications required to work in 
America today. The chier. targets are 
young people and, of epurse, Negroes— 
who make up one-tenth of the population 
and one-fifth of the jobless, with their 
rate of unemployment twice as high as 
that for whites. The latest recruit to the 
regiment of manpower training schemes, 
neighbourhood youth corps, youth oppor¬ 
tunity centres and so on is the job devel¬ 
opment programme for the service indus¬ 
tries, to prepare people to work in the 
hospitals, homes, repair shops, and other 
places where help is badly needed. This 
may turn out to be one of the most 
effective projects in the end. 

Who is Out of Work _ 

Percentage ijiiamptayiid if» ot»ch group 0 


ovfB.it 


-“T i : 


MEN OVER 20 .. 
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is evident that Mr Saxon, deeply committed to his own open- 
handed chatter policy, ha& ,l£ek reluctant to recognise signs of 
trouble in his new banks When mm have fisit appeared and has 
failed to take corrective fctepsitL time. Last month, however, he 
announced that no new banks would be pained, for die time 
being, in a number of metropolitan areas. 

Still, it is only fair to note that, of the tanka which have actually 
failed so far, only three were new ones chartered by Mr Saxon. 
Clearly, the blame is not altogether his. Another less obvious 
culprit is the deficit in the balance of international payments; 
the high short-term interest rates which are needed to keep money 
from going abroad have led banks to make risky loans. It also 
seems probable that the blame will have to be shared by others 
charged with the responsibility for regulating banks—state bank 
supervisors, the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation—which have somehow let criminal dements 
and unsound practices creep in. But it is doubtful whether the 
various investigations now under way will move past the fascinat¬ 
ing subject of how criminals loot a bank to the more important 
question of how the regulatory process could break down so badly. 


Libraries Not for Burning 

A mericans took a long time to learn not to expect gratitude 
in return for favours rendered abroad. Now they are coming 
to think that they should not accept unlimited abuse, either. The 
United States Information Agency has closed its five libraries in 
Indonesia, the first time, after a dozen years and countless book- 
burnings, that such a step has been taken. On this occasion the 
provocation was felt to be exceptional; not only had the libraries 
been ransacked several times in recent months but the Indonesian 
government had recently appropriated them and seemed in no 
hurry to return them. What was even more offensive to the State 
Department was that 500 students were allowed to storm the 
grounds of the American Ambassador's residence—ostensibly in 
protest against the murder of Malcolm X. There is now talk of 
cutting off what little foreign aid still goes to Indonesia. 

The fact is that Washington is in a mood for reprisals. Despite 
the jokes about disposable embassies and do-it-yourself demon¬ 
stration kits, Americans from President Johnson on down have 
been deeply angered by the recent epidemic of attacks against their 
country’s embassies and information centres overseas. Stiff diplo¬ 
matic protests arc no longer satisfying—although the President’s 
sharp personal statement in February, deploring the poor protec¬ 
tion given to the American embassy in Moscow during an attack 
by a mob, seems to have brought out the Soviet Army against last 
week’s stone-and-ink throwers. The Russians, however, have been 
quick to carry out repairs, as diplomatic custom requires. So 

Marketing in Europe 

A tnotuhlv wst'ttiih /whin alum. This month\ iwic: 

Alcoholic Drinks in France 
Dutch Confectionery Market 
Consumer Credit 

Subscription raft's ham: 

the economist intelligence unit 

Spencer House 27 Sr. James's Place Loudon .VHPI 
. Afi: MYDe Park 6711 ext 27 

A0 Bad 42nd Street Xe.v York XY 10017 
” Murray Hill 7-6850 
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have other Communist countries. The repair bills tend to mouni : 
last year the cost of damage to American embassiesrand; libraries 
overseas was nearly $700,000. The Egyptians are still discussing 
whether they or the Americans should jpfcy for ,the rebuilding of 
the John F. Kennedy Library in Cairo which was burnt to the 
ground in November. 

American officials do not complain much about the demon¬ 
strations in themselves. .But what really hurts American feelings 
is that so much venom has been directed against USIA libraries. 
American newspapers are filled with analyses of why this should 
be so; the. libraries are more centrally located than embassies, 
they are not guarded by US Marines, their large plate glass win¬ 
dows are tempting. Otherwise, the press seems to share the 
USIA’s view that its information centres are “ a symbol of man's 
search for knowledge ” without considering that,, to un-American 
eyes, those plate glass windows are chock full of propaganda. 


School Superintendent's Lot 

D eliberately to segregate school-children by race has been 
unconstitutional since 1954. But the school authorities are 
not required by the Constitution to break up the racial concen¬ 
trations which are the product of segregated patterns of bousing. 
This is what a Court of Appeals ruled last year in a case involving 
Kansas City, Kansas. Last week the Supreme Court left that 
decision standing by refusing to hear an appeal against it brough; 
by Negro parents—though this may only mean that the Court is not 
ready to deal with the widespread <ie facto segregation in schools 
outside the South. But while the law allows the school authorities 
to stand still, in practice most arc being forced to move forward 
by pressure from Negro groups, in spite of the resistance of white 
parents banded together to preserve the traditional u neighbour¬ 
hood school.’’ Superintendents of schools in cities with big Negro 
populations stand right in the line of fire. 

The newest victim is Mr Calvin Gross, who came to New 
York two years ago with a line reputation. The Board of Educa¬ 
tion has demanded his resignation; when he refused it (his con¬ 
tract has four years to run) he was ordered to take a three months’ 
leave of absence. The legal position is unclear but the reasons 
which brought him down are fairly plain. He could generate ideas 
but seemed to Jack the ability to carry them out and to be baffled 
by the tangled bureaucracy of the city’s educational system. More¬ 
over he lacked civic support. In Pittsburgh, where he had 
succeeded on both the academic and the racial fronts, most nf 
the community organisations worked with him. In New York he 
encountered opposition or indifference. From the beginning the 
teachers fought him over salaries. The bureaucrats in the Board 
of Education turned a deaf ear to his pleas for a more effective 
system of administration. White parents, particularly in lower 
middc-class communities, staged a school boycott when he made a 
mild attack on racial segregation by pairing four Negro and four 
white schools and transferring a few thousand students to slightly 
more distant schools. Most Negroes felt betrayed because he 
had not done more. 

The irony is that Mr Gross’s broad plan for promoting racial 
integration, which came out after he was dismissed, seems to con¬ 
tain the solid long-range programmes that both whites and Negroes 
can endorse. Negro and Puerto Rican children* would be allowed 
to attend any regular high school in the city which had room for 
them, but there would be no more compulsory transfers of white 
children. All pupils would, spentj,, oifcly five years, instead of six, 
in the elementary schools ; then ttaf would move on to junior high 
schools which, drawing pufril&fiom a *rider geographical area, 
suffer less from racial monopolies. For the youngest, therefore, the 
neighbourhood school would be preserved. 
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How much purchasing power do TIME International 

readers have? 



$ 7 , 602 , 600,000 


This amount, earned by the 795,000 families who 
buy time, is about l’/r billion dollars more than the 
national income of Denmark. The point is evident. 
time families are upper income families who wield 
buying power and influence vastly out of proportion 
totheirnumbers. Families whose members hold posi¬ 



tions in upper levels of business, government and 
the professions. To them, TIME Magazine’s weekly 
reports of world business and world affairs are 
a necessity. To you, time is equally necessary in 
any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people in the right place...in TIME. 


TUMI Internatiemrt 


TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Alla. TIME' South Pacific. AMI their regional*. 






It takes 30 pins to cover Africa .. • and we need more all the time. 


Each pin is a Mitsui man, in charge of a Mitsui 
office. Mitsui is active all over Africa,... we’re 
building a textile factory* in Kenya, cocoa and 
butter factories in the Cameroons. In Nigeria, 
fish are caught, processed and sold to various 
districts in Africa through the Mitsui Group 
network. In Ghana, it’s tuna destined for the 
United States. 

We import pvrethrum, copper, mineral prod¬ 
ucts, iron and steel, wool and corn from Africa, 


and export textiles. 

The varied enterprises of Mitsui & Co., Ltd., 
an integrated complex of business and indus¬ 
try, extend from Japan to every continent in 
the world. 280 years of experience stand be¬ 
hind our import-export activities. 

Wherever you are, call on Mitsui... we’re no 
further away than your phone. Do you have 
a question? We have the answers! 


4 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

.JK imiu. i o 1 rU:u. in t... *r_l.-n a d non T-.L r Anir»l , 


Hoad Office; 2 1 Shiba TamMTacho^Mfnafo ku» Tokyo '.P.O, Box 822 Tokyo Central; 

Tel; Tokyo 2110311, 211 3311 Cable; MITSUI TOKYO Telex: pell No. TK2253 

*+ r ; i 

Office# and affiliate# In Africa; Accra: Liaison ftepresanta11ve, Mitsui & Co., l&T. Tahiki c/o Star Klst tnMmationaf S.A.. terns <P,0. Box 40 Tama) Cable: MITSUI ACCRA. 
Cairo: liaison Representative, Mitsui 4 Co., Ud. Abou Raiaila BMf., 28 Talaat Harb StreeiHMro, Egypt (P.0. Box 48 Cairo) TeL 41079, 53045 CfM« MITSUI CAIRO. Casablanca;,Biiraau 
da Liaison, Mitsui A Co. p Ltd. Immeuble C M R., 30 Rus Sldi-Balyout, Casablanca Tel. 617X"*9! 22 Cable: MITSUI CASABLANCAMAROC Telex: Call No. 21045 Answer M Code. Mttaut: 
Lagoa: Liaison Representative, Mitsui 4 Co., Ltd. Second Floor, Hamburi House, 31/93 Martin# Btriat. Lai&fcM. Bag 2764 Lagos) Tel. 21967,24192 Cable: MITSUI LAGOS. Johannesburg: 
Commercial Adviser to Mitsui 4 .Go,, Ltd. Room# 319/135, InMf Chambers, Cor. Pritchard 4 Yon Brandb Strut, Johannesburg <P.0. Box 9712 Johannesburg) Tal. 23-1972 3 Cable: MITSUI 
JOHANNESBURG Tales: CaN No. JX7220 Answer Back Coda: Mitsui. Nairobi; Liaison Representative, Mitsui A Co., Ltd. Rooms 313/7, Uniafrfc House, Sadler Street, Nairobi, Kenya rp.0. Box 30277 
Nairobi) Tel, 24733 Cable: MITSUI NAIROBI Telex: Cel! No. 20240 Answer Beck Code: MITSUI. 
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ROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Five and a half million American children, 
oughlv 14 per cent of the total, attend 
Roman Catholic schools. There are neigh¬ 
bourhoods in New York, Philadelphia, 

Chicago, Detroit and St Louis where 
aore than half *of tk* School children are 
tander the isftelage of nuns, priests or 
iembers of m laity who assist the Catholic 
teaching orders. , Since : the war parochial 
1$ haw been growing over twice as fast 
,s the sateottcs. : 

This ''schoofipot :V^<*way 

ighQf fbishops 

“". ' 

,«cMMWjinir.1**.# ■' 

chuicE. - T\ 
today’ with &i r 
the setfntf, educate . . 

than Ml the Catholic ch&Mft. 

Originally the parochial schools we*e 
started b^ause the' Bishops held, with good 
reason, Silk the ptibHc institutions were in 
effect Protestant strongholds which en¬ 
dangered the faith of Catholic children. But 
the early Catholic effort to remove Protestant 
prayers, Bible-reading and other religious 
practices from the state schools was so auc- 
scessful that today’s bishops can be heard 
claiming that these schools are strong¬ 
holds of dogmatic secularism and a threat to 
religious belief of any kind—all the more 
so as they try to obey die Supreme Court’s 
rigid reading of the First Amendment’s guar¬ 
antee of the separation of church and state. 

American Catholics are not only «|he richest 
members, of their world-wide communion* 
but are also the most faithful in attending; 
Mass and in supporting their clergy; dwy 
are easily the best instructed laity n as wdl. 
Yet the church in America hid its begin¬ 
nings in despised minority groups composed 
of half-literate European pei^ajRs* For this 
accomplishment the bishops generally credit 
the parochial school system and die devoted, 
over-worked, under-paid and frequently Hi- 
prepared nuns who made it possible. 

Up to now this enormous school system 
has survived without any assistance from 
governmental funds or any targe private 
grants. Non-Catholics have disapproved of 
it as unnecessary and divisive. The Catholic 
families who have dug deep to keep it going 
have also been obliged to pay their full share 
of taxes for the state schools. Now the 
parochial schools hove reached such a stage 
of crisis that some Catholics are proposing 
to discontinue them—which would impose 
a heavy burden on the state schools. 

Today’s crisis in the parochial schools is 
many-sided. There is, first of all, the prob¬ 
lem of the nuns who run them. In the 
past a young Sister could expect to be sent 
to a parish school after two of three years 
of convent training, Often long before she 
was ready. The teaching orders were short 
of money hnd what was available was 
frequently lavished on the comparatively 
few nuns who maintained the order’s college. 



There are dozens of these 
small women’s colleges 
which are conducted by 
Catholic nuns, only three 
, or four of thrin Up to stan¬ 
dard, maybe one distin-r 
guished, the rest glorified 
convent schools. 

4 About ten years ago a 
movement got underway 
among American nuns 
called Sister Formation, 

' which emphasised the need for better train- 
a. higher degree of professional cotnpe- 
intellectual life for them. 
4ht meriting orders responded to 
^ f and began to insist that their 
fceriye a longer training before 
Uttg wq V^gMwroom. At the very time 
that the poatsriig Baby boom was hitting the 
Catholic sdho&s, the flow of nuns dimin¬ 
ished because, instead of teaching children, 
they were taking leisurely college courses 
themselves. More lay teachers had to be 
* brought in r 

The lay teachers were of course unable to 
accept the frugal standard of living of the 
nuns. They had to be paid more just to 
survive. Even so, their pay was frequently 
less than half that earned by their counter¬ 
parts in die state systems. Teachers were 
scared nod the local school boards could 
bid more for them, especially after the 
Russian sputnik persuaded Americans that 
their children must have better buildings, 
better qualified teachers and expensive new 
equipment. 

Standards were raised overnight and the 
CatholictiChoals, which had had a hard time 
keeping up with the old ones, found them¬ 
selves the stepchildren of American 
education. Catholic facilities seemed more 
inadequate than ever, classrooms more 
crowded, teacbera more under-paid. Still, 
the more they seemed to fall behind, the 
more popular the parochial schools seemed 
to be. There is today hardly one which can¬ 
not boast of a waiting list, even though 
classes may contain as many as fifty or sixty 
Children, compared with about half that in 
the state schools. 


T he movement for federal aid to educa¬ 
tion which President Kennedy 
supported was a bitter pill for American 
Catholics. Like all Americans, they would 
pay higher taxes for education; this would 
leave them with even less to spehd on the 
schools which their own children attended. 
But President Kennedy Insisted that for 
parochial schools .to share in federal aid 
would be unconstitutional because it would 
breach the wall of separation, between 
church and state. The Catholic hierarchy 
contended, that the issue* was Hot that cut 
and dried. The Supreme Court had upheld 
the traditional Catholic position that parental 
rights come.:first in education and the 



Catholics argued from this that any pro¬ 
gramme of federal aid which excluded paro¬ 
chial schools would be discriminatory and 
would penalise parents and their children for 
the exercise of constitutional rights. 

The question of whether aid to a religious 
school would constitute governmental aid 
to the church was a tougher nut to crack. 
Many Protestant atld almost all Jewish 
spokesmen held that it would and was 
thus unconstitutional. Yet a surprisingly 
large number of legal authorities, themselves 
non-Catholics, supported the bishops’ claim, 
arguing on the lines that, even though 
federal aid to parochial schools might become 
an “aid to religion,” this would be “inci¬ 
dental to an over-riding public benefit.” 
~As the first Roman Catholic President, 
Mr Kennedy had to bend over backwards to 
avoid seeming to favour his own church 
though, as a politician, he knew the difficul¬ 
ties of securing legislation that the Catholic 
minority—now a quarter of all Americans— 
regarded as unjust ,* in fact, Roman Catholic 
opposition, added to that of conservatives 
who opposed federal aid to any school, de¬ 
feated the Bill in 1961. It has been left to 
President Johnson to propose a programme 
which will provide some help to students in 
parochial schools without making a frontal 
assault on the issue,of separation of church 
and state. A Bill embodying this approach 
was approved last week by a committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

Meanwhile die parochial schools continue 
to face difficulties, though these are much 
greater in sortie areas than in bthers. The 
quality of such schools may vary widely 
even from parish, to parish.! Much depends 
on the amount of money each parish has to 
spend, the number of students^ the particular 
community of nuns in charge and the 
interest in education (or the lack of it) of the 
local pastor, who makes many of the most 
important decisions. There is little or no 
overall direction for,the parochial schools. 

In 1963, for example, the archdiocese of 
Cincinnati announced that there would be no 
further construction of parochial schools 
there and 1: eliminated the first fonn in all 
existing ones. . Other bishops have made 
similar announcements. But elsewhere the 
building and planning and crowding,go on. 
“ We are just beginning to reap the harvest 
of ^U thc hard wbrk and sacrifice that Vent 
into our schools,’* one leading teaching nun 
said recently. “ This is no time to quit.” 
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BRITAIN 

London's Housing 
Failure 



I T should not have needed an independent 
committee of inquiry and a 450-page 
repost to confirm everybody’s impressions 
about the underdogs of London’s bousing 
shortage, and to process a great many 
statistics that were already lying about in 
censuses and surveys. The Milner Holland 
report* does more than this; but it under¬ 
took no large-scale statistical surveys of its 
own. One looks in vain for more than 
the sketchiest information about exactly 
bow many people are paying rents they can¬ 
not afford; for any inquiry in depth about 
what has happened to individual decon¬ 
trolled tenants or how the elderly really 
live ; for any original discussion at all about 
the relationship of jobs and homes. Con¬ 
ceived under a Tory minister at the height 
of the RachUian scandal, and born as the big 
brother of a Labour minister’s rent policy, 
this report never had much chance to 
unwrap itself from political pressure. Its 
authors do not pretend to have covered all 
the questions, let alone the answers; the 
important thing is chat no one else should 
pretend that they have done so. 

The report’s most important finding is 
that the real responsibility for the erosion of 
London’s stock of cheap rented housing, 
despite the desperate demand from a huge 
floating population, lies in the bias towards 
owner-occupation. Yet apparently as many 
as one fifth of London's owner-occupiers 
would prefer to rent if they could. This 
is also wasteful, since owner-occupied 
houses in London are more likely to be 
under-occupied. Every time a local 
authority grants a mortgage to a house- 
buyer, it is potentially encouraging some 
landlord to get rid of his tenants and flog 
his house on the same market. For this, 
neither rent control nor its abolition can in 
themselves be blamed. Tax and subsidy 
policies help everybody except the private 
landlord and his tenant; Mr Crossman 
should read this section very closely 
indeed, particularly the table which 
shows the weekly costs of housing to dif¬ 
ferent categories of owner of the same type 
of houses. The authors believe the rax posi¬ 
tion as well as political uncertainty (and the 
operation of improvement grants) to be 
responsible for the grave discouragement of 
private landlords. 

The trend to owner-occupation is some¬ 
what modified by the fact that increasing 
numbers of people who buy houses in Lon- 
* Report of the Committee on Housing in 
Greater London. Cmd, 260 S. IIMSO. £1 2 s. 6d. 


don let part of them 
off to tenants. In 
some cases these may 
simply be the sitting 
protected tenants 
whom they are long¬ 
ing to be rid of; 
often, however, they 
are new tenants 
brought in to help 
pay off the mortgage. 

Unfortunately this 
situation can some¬ 
times lead to the 
worst abuses and 
most frequent irri¬ 
tants, exacerbated by 
the fact that this type 
of landlord lives 
under the same roof 
as his tenant. In a 
special section on 
coloured landlords 
and tenants, the 
authors find " no 
reason to believe that 
there is an exception¬ 
ally high incidence of 
abuses in property for 
which coloured land¬ 
lords are responsible," 
but say that these 
landlords may be 
driven to abuse by 
their own vulner¬ 
ability. Other people's 
prejudice, and their 
own inexperience, place the coloured immi¬ 
grant in an exceptionally difficult position 
when it comes to renting accommodation; 
hence the custom of "housing pools" 
operated by groups of coloured people who 
club together to buy a house which one of 
them will officially own. Management is 
nobody’s business and the buyer may have 
been trapped into over-high mortgage rates, 
so that excessive rents, overcrowding and so 
on follow only too easily. 

A special survey, though a rather limited 
and impressionistic one, was conducted into 
rbe incidence of abuses of the landlord- 
tenant relationship. Rachman comes in for 
a special examination and the broad conclu¬ 
sion is that he was a big fish in a compara¬ 
tively small pond of deliberate racketeering. 
Stones like that of the landlord who put 
itching powder in the tenant’s bed make 
Sensational reading, but they are clearly 


an unimportant part of the whole picture— 
which might, however, have been a more 
rounded one if equal attention bad been 
paid to stories of tenants who exploit their 
landlords. One significant statistic to come 
out of the investigation of abuses is that in 
517 cases out of 95j they occurred in un¬ 
controlled accommodation. 

It is also clear that the person most liable 
to abuse, as 10 every other kind of housing 
hardship, is the manual worker with - 
family of young children. (Though a more 
searching survey might have found out more 
of the hardships suffered by the elderly 
tenant, who is less likely to initiate a com 
plaint.) Time and again this theme re 
appears throughout the report—the young 
working class family paying up to the hilt 
for the meanest and most cramped accom 
modation'with the poorest facilities, tb? 
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most nerve-racking insecurity of tenure, 
while only years of residence and patient 
queuing for council houses can get them the 
accommodation they need—long after they 
need it most. The report desk thoroughly 
with the disparate auWthr positions of dif¬ 
ferent borough! but cQtfld probably have 
made mote of the vagaries and inadequacies 
of their housing policies, Chelsea, for 
example, is the only one which treats the 
possession of a job within its boundaries as 
one reason tot panting a council house, 
while Islington, which by all statistics has 
the largest problem of all, dosed its housing 
list nine years ago and therefore has not 
even this minimal guide to the current hous¬ 
ing need at its downs. If they could start 
from acratdb, dm boroughs should scrap 
theh bousing lists altogether (and certainly 
their residential qualifications) and allocate 
cntUfym the basis of exfatbig need. 

Tbe staodard measures of occupation and 

condition of housing can conceal more than 
they reveal. One ot the most useful services 
of Milner Holland is to point out that, under 
the label “ multi-occupation,” for example*, 
may be included the genteel bedsitters of 
Hampstead, the overflowing terrace houses 
of neighbouring Willesden, ancient tene¬ 
ments with one lavatory to six floors, and 
the young middle-class household with a 
tenant in the attic. Under-occupation, 
it is pointed out, is largely due to the fact 
that there arc not enough small units of 
accommodation—an old lad} may long to 
leave her five lonely rooms but she has little 
chance of getting a one roomed fiat Simi¬ 
larly many people who can most easily 
afford a London tamih-type house can do so 
precisely because they have no children or 
fewer than the house could hold. No exist¬ 
ing policies encourage the sensible conver¬ 
sion of these houses into smaller units, and 
there is as yet no adequate source of infor¬ 
mation about the condition, and thus the 
economic possibilities, of I^ondon's huge 
stock of old housing 1 

Taking everything into account it is 
amazing that anyone remains in the market 
for providing private rented accommodation 
at all. Since th<? passing of the 1957 Rent 
Act the tendency has been for both smaller 
landlords and smaller letting units to in¬ 
crease, at the expense of bigger ones. The 
report fully endorses the view that years 
of control have driven most big landlords 
to put their capital into more profitable 
fields—though it also confirms that the more 
decontrol goes on in present conditions, the 
greater the pressure on the existing shrink¬ 
ing stock of rented accommodation at prices 
that anyone earning under £18 a week can 
afford. The most Interesting results of die 
special surveys undertaken by the Social 
Survey unit for the committee are those con* 
cerning the landlords themselves. No less 
than $i per tent of the non-local authority 
landlords surveyed wett private individuals, 
and of theSe 35 per cent live in the rented 
house. Only 15 pear cent of all fcttfogs are 
oy public companies vfkh access to the capi¬ 
tal market, and virtually all die really Kg 
1 mdlords of all types surveyed—those with 
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ovtr 500 lettings—<ame into the buaapsi 
bver twenty years ago, Twcnty-thftse per 
cent « all lettings are by liu(i2Ukny|* mo 
came into the business since the 19J* Kent 
Act, but these are mainly owners Of Btakgfc 

bufldfiuts, 

Thereally appalling condiooos in which 
far mo many (nobody knows how dtanv) 
Londoners live simply cannot be dealt With 
by open-ended policies which count success 
in terms of the numbers xehotised Of the 
large-scale planning of overspill estates. 
The Milner Holland report rightly 
stresses the lack ot relationship between 
housing and planning policies; one ought 
to stress still more the need to relate hous¬ 
ing and employment policies. Compari¬ 
son with big cities abroad emphasises that. 


as long as working class people are required 
to be in the mid dl e at cities, they (or their 
houses) must get special treatment. Most 
places give much mote encouragement to 
private letting as well as controlling it Con¬ 
trols work best when they ace tied (as pre- 
>957 and post-1957 controls in Britain have 
not been tied) to a reasonable sent renew 
system and decent sccnrity on either side. 
There is very little experience of the alter¬ 
native, favoured by The Bfonomet, of pay¬ 
ing subsidies directly to individuals. Far 
less popular would be something like the 
Dutch system of rationing according to 
space. But almost anything would be better 
than the present situation where, by all the 
evidence, things get worse for die worst-off 
people all the time. 


PARLIAMENT 


Ask a Silly Supplementary 


T m system of oral questions to minister, 
in the House of Commons has never 
been ideal, and is getting worse. Each 
ministry has a fixed day, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday or Thursday, and week by went 
takes turns with the other mtafatrus fat 
that d*y to head the list. A ministry now 
only comes first in this batting order once 
every sevpn weeks. (The whole business, 
which assumed its present importance in Jbe 
1880s, lends itself incvjttbL/ to metaphors 
from cricket, which began to dominate the 
national CQOscfcmaness at roughly the same 
date.) There «te several ministers, for 
example tie QhseqdQqf of the Ducky of 
Lancaster, whose sedririe; do not inrite 
much curiosity: ttefaJpu* tiny after their 
brief interrogstsob it givon over to ministers 

W* - * ■ & 

iffUlifotfato it 
the dispatch box for questions are so widely 
spaced that many of the subjects high on 
the order-paper are out at date by die time 
they ate roadbed. Moreover, fewer find 
fewer questions are bejng answered in the 
rime allotted. Fifteen to trietrty years ago 
dfc House got through fib to fio oral ques¬ 
tions in * day, now it gets through 16 to 20. 
This has coined a tremendous pile-up of 
questions tm the Order piper; there tire 
some set down for as for ahead as Jane and 


and any question put down for the Minister 
of Housing during the last two weeks will 
not be reached uadi May 25th, far the 
Home Secretary until May 20th and for the 
Minister of Transport until April, 28th. 

The trouble comes from the length and 
number of supplementary questions. These 
used to take up on average seven lines of 
Hansard, they now take seventeen, and 
every three-line original question breeds 
several of these gigantic children. It is 
common few a member to put down a ques¬ 
tion low on the paper which has some vague 
relevance to one high up in the hope that 
they Will get answered together; then in the 
supplementary which the Speaker custo¬ 
marily allows him he can bring up the 
less relevant matter in which he is really 
interested. 


But the most important factor has been 
that questions and supplcrocntarics in this 
Parliament have not been specific; members 
appear to be trying to turn question time 
into a daily debate on the broad outlines of 
policy. But the Government is obviously 
not going to give away any policy decisions 
m answer to an ordinary nuestaca; and both 
sides of the Houseare driven to repetitious 
political intuits, the leader of the House, 
Mr He rber t BoWtfan, has suggested that the 
Select Committee on Procedure should con¬ 
sider the problem of question time; but 
maybe a general election, and a dear 
majority for somebody, would do the trick 
as wdl. 
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PARLIAMENT 

Outside Left 

S O far 49 La bout MP$ have signed Mr 
Sidney Silverman's motion urging the 
Government to withdraw its support from 
United States policy in Vietnam. Of these 
35 had supported Mr Silverman’s previous 
motion on February loth and had signed 
the telegram sent by Mr Konni Zilliacus 
to three Californian state senators in reply 
to their message calling for peace in Viet¬ 
nam. The other rush of signatures on the 
far left of the Labour party has been the 
32 in th^ month's number of Sanity 
supporting the Easter march of the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament: this 
included 28 of the names appended to the 
latest Vietnam motion. 

Of the 49 who signed the latest Vietnam 
motion three were elected to the Commons 
before the last war—Mr S. O. Davies, Mr 
Sidney Silverman and Mr Malcolm Mac¬ 
millan ; 10 more were elected in 1945. But 
21 won a seat for the first time last October, 
and a disproportionate number have very 
small majorities. Of the 20 Labour mem¬ 
bers who have a majority of less than 1,000 
seven signed the motion and of the others 
who were with them eight had majorities 
under 2,000. These are mainly younger 
men, in their thirties or early forties. By 
profession this extreme left leans to journal¬ 
ism and the law. 



Up to now, Mr Wilson has handled the 
left with great skill, relying on the fact that 
they are never likely to risk putting out a 
Labour government for a Tory one. More 
dangerous are revolts near the centre. With 
one eye on Messrs Donnelly and Wyatt, Mr 
Wilson can never forget that, since the war, 
three Labour MPs have crossed the floor. 

So far, too, Mr Wilson has been saved 
from more trouble from the left by locking 


most of its prospective leaders inside his 
Government. On Wednesday the party’s 
senior left-wingers seemed to be organising 
a rally behind the Government: Messrs 
Mendelsohn, Warbey and Zilliacus stayed 
outside. They are not men to stir the pulse. 
The most formidable figure on the left is 
probably Mr lan Mikardo: if he ever waves 
the banner of revolt, then Mr Wilson will 
be in trouble. 


HERBERT MORRISON 

The Governor 

A dozen men have been British prime 
minister in the past half-century. It 
is no tragedy or disgrace not to have been 
among them. The list of coming prime 
ministers who never came is as long as your 
arm. But there are a few sad cases. Saddest 
is Hugh Gaitskcll who would have been 
prime minister now. The new Master of 
Trinity, who has declared his innings closed, 
might also have been prime minister, if the 
umpires had not been twice biased against 
him,. Herbert Morrison, who died a week 
ago, was able to hope for twenty years that 
he would have the chance: he was not lucky 
in 1935 when Mr Atdee was elected leader 
of the Labour party ; in 1945 he Would have 
put it to tbe vote apin if Labour led by 
Attlee had not won so well in the country ; 
in 1955, when he was outvoted by Gaitskell 
(and by Aneurin Bevan), the succession to 
Attlee nad come too late. 

Probably the chance was never real. It 
is a cruel test in politics to be the right man 
of the right age at therigbt tiipc. But Lord 
services to the. Labour 
pam^wlhation and tp, the capital city, 
a special sense his own coun¬ 
try, arenot a bit diminished by the short- 





fall. To all party and public affairs he 
brought good sense and humour, a hard 
head and a warm heart, With that instinct 
for the possible, and for the fight, that marks 
the best politician. Born poor in London— 
and his compassion was always for the poor 
he came from—he drew his strength in the 

S from neither the trade unions nor the 
actuals, fle drew it from the city that 
he fashioned into a Labour fortress and the 


biggest example of efficient socialist self- 
rule in the world. In argument he could 
lean with equal pugnacity against Bevin and 
Bevan and, often, against the party’s middle 
class converts. He was in a double sense 
the party's “ governor ”: as apt in balancing 
its counsels as in managing it. Parliament 
he knew backwards and thrived in always. 

In the war it was the spontaneous wish 
of bombed Londoners that Herbert Morri¬ 
son should be Minister of Home Security. 
After the war he was down-to-earth when 
comrades were doctrinaire: he took pride 
in his public corporation, London Trans¬ 
port, but the test for industry, he insisted 
(with The Economist ), was always enter¬ 
prise, whether private or public. Cockney 
shrewd (the term would nave pleased not 
provoked him), he was not a man of deep 
insight or a creator of policy. Some of tbe 
ministerial tasks be took on in the deude 
after 1940, from economics to die sad last 
lap at the Foreign Office, were pot in his 
range. But in the jobs that fitted him he 
was a good, brave and often wise manager. 
He bore grudges from his fights but they 
did not fester. Mellowed, and with most 
passion spent, he still showed in his last; ten 
thoughtful, years, half of them in, the Lords, 
all the qualities of pharaptpr and. .courage 
and the tart and independent sagacity that 
had made him what, he was-r^onc of bis 
country's chosen leaders, thpugh never to 
first one. 
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VICKERSlgf REVIEW 

MARCH 1966 


A. 


ENGINEERING AND MEDICINE COMBINE 


Vickers New Medical Division 


Sir Charles Dunphie, Chairman of Vickers Ltd, announced 
on Thursday nth March the creation of a new Medical 
Division, of which Oxygennire of Basingstoke will become a 
part, as the main feature of a plan to expand Vickers interests 
on a broad front in the field of medical engineering. 


The announcement was made to 
representatives of the medical 
profession, medical associations 
and hospi tal authorities, who were 
attending a special reception and 
exhibition devoted to medical en¬ 
gineering and new technological 
developments, systems, equip¬ 
ment and products, held at 
the Millbank Conference Suite. 
London. 

NEW TECHNOLOGY 

Describing this development, Dr. 
K. G. Williams, who is tho Director 
of the new Medical Division, said 
that it. was now t he turn of engin¬ 
eering technologies to play an 
increasing part in forwarding the 
practice of medicine. 

* ‘The in troduc tion of engineering 
technology in medical praJbtioe," 
lie suggested, “sets up a com¬ 
pletely newframeworkof scientific 
ideas which relates the biological 
functions of human organism to 
the sophisticated products pro¬ 
duced by human engineering/* 



This new Jia Cell Counter from 
Vickers Instruments Ltd provides 
on accurate visual record of the 
number of rad and white Ceil* in 
olood samples f and can ba used also , 
for counting other cells m iuspen- 
*ton. It uses a simple optical system, 
ond a phota-multipliCr tubs from 
which amplified signals are fed via 
on adjustable amplitude dise ri n gin - 1 
ator to a digital Counting register. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 

“Ab developments occur within 
this framework they should have 
a beneficial effect not only upon 
the treatment of disease but also 
upon the administrative and 
economic structure of the social 
services in this country and over¬ 
seas, on which depends the main¬ 
tenance of health and the care of 
the sick.” 

Dr. Williams pointed out that 
such developments could not occur 
in a scientific environment iso¬ 
lated from the day-to-day world. 


CLOSE COLLABORATION 

“What is needed/' he went on, 

1 ‘whe ther i t be a system for storing 
organs for transplantation, a com¬ 
puter for controlling treatment, 
or a new engineering concept of 
hospital design, is close collabora¬ 
tion between science, the planning 
of social needs and the industrial 
breadth of technology and pro¬ 
duction. which alone can produce 
the engineering systems necessary 
to pass on the benefit of this 
thinking to the patient / 1 
The newmedloal division besides 
Its present activities within the 
Vickers Group will expand through 
collaboration with the medioal 
profession and health services 
throughout the world. 

OXYGENAIRE LINK 

To provide the necessary world¬ 
wide distribution system and 
after-sales service thenew division 
is linking with Oxygenalre, Bas¬ 
ingstoke. famous for their night 
And day emergency service, 
Welcomtngtheclosa association. 
Mr. Stephen Sullivan, Managing 
Director of Oxygenalre—who* is 
also to be Marketing Adviser to 
Vtokers Medical Division—said 
that an alliance between his com¬ 
pany's marketing and service 
facilities apd Vickers research 
and production potential was, both 
tiinely and necessary. I 



He pointed out that Oxygenalre do 
not have such a “vast and sophis¬ 
ticated network of research 
laboratories” as Vickers possess, 
and that he had been “very, very. 
Impressed” with the volume of 
technological data that flows to 
Vickers House from the Vickers 
research units covering the whole 
range of modem British industry. 

“From this vast bank of know¬ 


ledge,” Mr. Sullivan promised, 
“we should, oan, and will, extract 
ideas that should yield the stream 
and variety of instruments and 
equipment so long needed, and so 
long sought after, by doctors the 
world over.” 

He also announced that there 
would be a Joint Vickers/Oxy- 
genalre stand at the British 
Exhibition in Tokyo in September. 


? 


, •*. 
**•"»*»■ 




to Nmu York on 7 th 
hisom* thoflnt of 0 oomoo of 
flight* bgfbro tho tart of tho 
April it. 
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VICKERS PEVIJJW 


From Ashes to 
Aggregates 
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The steel blending silo, supplied 
and erected by Robert Boby Ltd— 
a member company of the Vickers 
Engineering Group—is 23 feet in 
diameter and nearly 68 feet high, 
standing nine feet above ground 
on four concrete columns. Beneath 
the silo are the blending and con¬ 
veying compressors, blending 
valve and oil separators, as well as 
the dust plant control panel and 
other electrical equipment. 

Robert Boby Ltd has now 
.received two further orders from 
Constantin (Engineers) Ltd to 
supply and Meet 630-ton blending 
Silos and ancillary equipment at 
each of the Ly tag factories adja¬ 
cent to Tilbury and Rugefey 
Power Stations. 


Behind the Curtain 

A recent issue of Vickers Review, 
specially p repared to assist *e» 
—at Dartford, was men* 

—_j the "P&umciul Tim**.” 

As one pf the results of this, a 
letter was received front an in- 
tereeted applicant In Poland who 
ia a regular reader of the news¬ 
paper. 



Admiral could moor in theThdbies Vh ft&M of Mtf thank Tower, this k66,6oo ton 
[At tanker, builtby Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Limited at their Barrow 
Vfor BP Tanker Company Limited, and due to benAaunehed on March 17 would 

____ waterfront from the Tate Gallery to Thames House . You're interested in weight? 

Weil , MiUbanh Tower weighs 49,000 tons; British Admiral's gross weight is 63,000 tons! 
r^- , T . r ; t ~i7,w r; ■ ■ ia«fc ■ ^Vn.r; rsr , m ~vr , rf ,. w . ^ .p. j .p 



BRAVING 
THE CURSE 


The reoent Anglo-Gambian ex- 
tion set out to excavate ami 
ey stone dlrcxes on the North 

members of the expedition, which 
wag run under the Duke, of 
Edinburgh's Award Scheme, was 
Mr. F. Bramham Who is a Vlckprs 
engineering trainee apprentice at 
Barrow. 19 years of age and 6' 3" 
tail, Mr. Bramham ia a Duke of 
Edinburgh Gold Medal Award 
winner and his chief interests are 
photography and radio. It was the 
lirst of these Interests that led 
him to be selected as photographer 
for the expedition, and some of his 
work is included in a bound report 
which he has prepared covering 
various aspects of the project. 

The expedition, incidentally, 
returned quite safely ana so far 
there have been no 111 effects, 
although insurance was taken out 
at Lloyds before the expedition 
left, just in cdse! 


.' m. . 

presses impress 


Recent visitors to the Power Press 
Division of Vlckers-Armstrongs 
(Engineers) Ltd* were throe lead- 
ingRussian engineers. They toured 
the shops at the Scotswood Works, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, and saw 
U.S. Industries Inc, presses in all 
stages of manufacture. A visit was 
also paid to the U.S.I. high energy 
rate forging machine which is 
Installed in the forging shop at 
Elswiok Works. 

“ Mr.A.G. 



Mr. A. F. Nadtochenko 01 _ 

Kramatarsky Machine-Building 1 
Plant; Mr. V. M. Novikov, Chief of 
Department, Research Institute 


ing; and%ri, ttofcalova, Russian 
TradeDelegationinterpreter. They 
also Inspected Vickers press 
brakes which are ancillary equip¬ 
ment used with power presses and 
paid a visit to the Die Division. 
Here, the party showed internet 
in the dies being manufactured 
mainly for the automotive 
industry. 

U.SX are the world's lamest 
manufacturers of presses or all 
types ami the manufacture of 
their equipment in the U.K. is 
undertaken by Vickers, who make 
presses at Sootswood for both 
home and export. 


ROVfcR SPRINGS 
TO VICTORY 

Entered in the Monte Carlo Rally 
this year for the lirst time, a Rover 
2000, driven by Roger Clark and 
Arnold Porter, was the winner of 
its class, gained the touring ear 
prize and was plaoed. sixth overall. 

It was a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment, considering the appalling 
woather conditions on the conti¬ 
nent, to arrive with only G60 late¬ 
ness points. During a blizzard in 
the Massif Ccnlrale the heated 
screen and wipe ns failed butthe 
drivers still carried on, with ice 
obliterating their view! 

The suspension of the Rover 
2000, however, in which the Spring 
Corporation of English Steel 
Corporation Ltd was closely In- 


springs* 

tally mounted, working through 
a double wishbone system, and tne 
i-Dion assembly with 


The Mayor of Hartford , Councillor 
Alfred Cowell, visited the Vickers 
Hartford factory to see the production 
of neel office furniture. To meet the 
rapidly increasing demand from Homo 
Vtckrn and various Goverwnetu 
mmuriet a new production line' is 
being installed to augment existing 
facilities . The Mayot A shewn {centre) 
with, Mr. L. G, Gooch, Managing 
Director {left) and fellow Councillor 
Mr. Sage , who is a Hartford employee. 


rear Is a De¬ 
coil springs incorporate* 
Watts type linkage 


in a 


QUENCHING A BIG THIRST 

A £600,000 automated grain silo, 
with a capacity of 12,900 tons, has 
* “ Burton-on- 

oope Ltd as 
^velopment 
meet inoreas- 

,ths* supply of 
1 to be ‘‘the 
intaining the 
handle bulk 

_■ __ of grain, by 

road and rail. The new silo has 
already speeded-*; trafflo and 
resulted in a higher output per 
man. 

The silo 1 has been integrated 
with an existing barley .screening 
and grading plant, and withexietr 
oonveyars and elevators, 1 . ■ 
engineers for the 
Blyth & Blyth of 
.* withRobart Boby Ltd 
member company of the 
m Engineering* jGcotijhr*s 
piapt contractors* < 
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VICKERS REVIEW 


Remote control pumping 
in new Regent super tanker 


Built to the or«ler of Regent Petroleum Tankshlp Company 
Limited by Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Limited, at 
Naval Yard, Walker-on-Tyne, Regent Pembroke , a super 
tanker containing many interesting features, embarked on her 
maiden voyage on 25th February bound for Ras Tanurah* 


Constructed to Lloyd’s highest 
class for the carriag e of petroleum 
in hulk, the vessel also complies 
with the latest requirements of 
the Ministry of Transport and of 
the Factory Acts. 

Of02.260 tons deadweight, Regent 
Pembroke is 790 feet long overall 
and Is of the single continuous 
freeboard deck type. 

REMOTE TANK ULLAGING 

A special feature of this vessel 
is the cargo oil pumping system 
which was developed In conjunc¬ 
tion with J. H. Carruthers & Co. 
Ltd, East Kilbride. This incor¬ 
porates remote tank ullaglng by 
means of a Dobble Molnnes 
‘ Teledep” System. 

The ullaglng of the cargo oil 
tanks is by means of probes 
arranged with connections to the 
console in the control room, to 
regulate the pump speed when 
cargo discharging is nearing 
completion. 

There are five centre tanks with 
four wing tanks on both sides and 
it is possible to carry three grades 
of oil simultaneously. The after¬ 
most centre tank of each group 
is filtered by a variable suction 
strum. Each of these strums is 
connected by means of a 20- in 
suction cargo pipe line to the 
main cargo pumping units. 

The oil flows from other tanks 
within the group to the strum 
through bulkhead valves which 


are hydraulically operated from 
the console in the control room 
situated on the poop deck. Four 
pumps, each having a pumping 
capacity of2,000 tons per hour are 
linked to the system. The speed 
and stopping of these pumps is 
controlled from the console. 

UNDERDECK PASSAGE 

A feature of the vessel Is the 
underdeck passage which extends 
from the poop to the forecastle 
containing piping, cables, etc, 
allowing easy maintenance and a 
comfortable access to fore and aft 
accommodation. The hydraulic¬ 
ally operated cargo free-flow 
valves and strum suction valves 
can be operated from intermediate 
control points in this passage. 
Power for these valves is supplied 
from a power pack positioned in 
a compartment on the upper deck 
aft. 

Cross-over pipes for filling and 
discharging are arranged about 
midships on the upper deck, and 
the valves on these pipes are 
arrangedfor local hydraulic opera¬ 
tion or from the control room. Tho 

be 
means 

_ _and 

these valves can also be locally or 
remotely controlled. 

GAS EXTRACTION 

Gases are extracted from the 



Control room of “Regent Pembroke " 


system when discharging by means 
of an eductor Bystem motivated 
by water from a special pump in 
the engine room. The eductors 
draw the gases from the suction 
side of the main cargo pumps and 
discharge the mixture of gas and 
water to a separator. 

The recovered oil from the sepa¬ 
rator is then returned to the cargo 
tanks, and the clean water dis¬ 
charged overboard. The gas ex¬ 
traction plant is controlled from 
the control room by means of 
pneumatically operated valves. 

In addition to this pumping 
system, which is designed to strip 
the cargo tanks completely, a 
stripping pump is provided with 
branches to each of the thirteen 
cargo oil tanks. This pump will 
only be used in the event of a 
breakdown in the main system. 


BALKAN NYLON 
IN 1967 

All the details have now been* 
finalised for the simply of a nylon 
plant to be built at Prizren,; 
Yugoslavia, which is scheduled to I 
be in operation in 1967. 

Invest-Import of Belgrade are 
the customers and High Polymer 
& Petro-Chemical Engineering 
Ltd, an associated company of the 
Vickers Group, are the suppliers 
of this £2 million plant. It will be 
manufactured in Britain,and de¬ 
livery wiil b«* made next year, 
Anotli?fr Vickers Group Com- 
Hans J. Zimmer AG, of 
Frankfurt, are responsible for 
both the plant design and the 
process planning. Barclays Bank 
Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co, are 
the financial syndicate which will 
handle tue credit terms. 



How to 
steam 
sideways 


Many vessels are today gives 
valuable extra manoeuvrability by 
means of Vickers transverse pro-, 
pulsion units. The unit Is ba^ifi- 
ally a cylindrical tube Installed 
athwartships below the light 
water line and containing an 
electncaUy y -ariven impeller. 

The unit operates by drawing 
water through one end of the tube 
and expelling it through the other, 
the flow direction being reversed 
by reversing the impeller motor. 

An ability to move sideways is 
a great help if cross-winds and 
currents are making berthing a 
tricky operation, or when 4. ship Is 
moving in small harbourkor wind¬ 
ing channels, and* of course, when 
dry-docking. 

The latest .vessels to fit these 
units will to three dredgers 
building for the, British Transport 
Docks BowCSSTwhloh Vickers- 
Armstrongs (Engineers) Ltd, 
Bump pwma&i has reoeived an 
order froml>rfcus<>n Bros. (Port 
Glasgow) Ltd to manufacture and 
supply thrbe 40-inch diameter 
traasyktee jrauieion units. 

Units werfSMntiedfor the floating crane 
jBInmatam Tats me recently completed 
In} Patton for the Karachi Perl Tritsi of 
Pakistan* The inset, diagram spews how 
theueU is installed across the section af 
a ship. 
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Cargo liner 
engine room 
control by 
automation 


Tbe6,750-ton d.w. Canadian Pacific 
cargo liner m.v* Beqveroak, due to 
be launched from viokers Naval 
Yard, Walker, later this month, 
will incorporate a high degree of 
automation, including remote 
control features whloh enable one 
man to oontrol, the bulk of the 
machinery. The Clark-Sulzer 
(>RD68 type main diesel engine can 
be directly controlled from the 
navigating bridge, when required. 

Beaveroak win operate on the 
Canadian Pacific freight service 
from UK/Europe to Montreal and 
the Great LakeB during the 
summer, and to Saint John and 
the St. Lawrence Elver during the 
winter*. The Iww is specially de¬ 
signed formse In lOe t and thjs shell 
i a fc throughoot ■ the 

length oUw niv. si •• 

CONTAINER CARGO HANDLING 

A feature of the hew liner is" that 
she is designed for handling con¬ 
tainer traffle, with provision for 
the use of fork-lift trucks op two 
decks, and hatch arraxfrejhents 
andhahdh^gfacllltlosareproVided 
to roduoe turn-round timed 1 'to a 
minimum. 

The bale capacity of the ship is 
321,000 cujfeei with a^mhigerated 
cargo space of 20,000 cn feet and 
tanks for carrying 200 tons of 
cargo oil. i 

control room to scan continuously 
a maximum of 203 channels at a 
speed of two channols a second. It 
will detectalarmcondi tions should 
they arise In 150 of the channels 
and give visible and audible warn¬ 
ing and, at the same time, print 
out the time, channel number and 
other data relating to the fault. 
The logger itself, and the circuitry, 
is also monitored continually for 
fault conditions. 



Michigan Model 75A Series 11 Tractor Shovel 


EXPORTING A GOOD SURFACE 

Plant For Tripoli & Sierra Leone 


Two continuous mixing plants, complete with two tractor 
shovels to feed them, have been supplied to Limmer & 
Trinidad International Ltd. 


Shatterproof 
mirror for 
the Ideal Home 


Visitors to the Daily Mail Ideal 
Home Exhibition will see widely 
differing uses for Mlrralite, the 
aluminium polyester film mirror 
developed by Weybridge scientists 
(see Vickers Review Sept. ’64). 

In the. steel-framoa Edward 
Drewery house, Mlrralite is used 
to provide normal domestic mir¬ 
rors, but in the gardens, which are 
on outstanding feature of the 
Exhibition, extensive use is made 
in the MirPorGlade. Here large ox-, 
panses of Mlrralite are used to 
heighten the atmosphere of un¬ 
reality and fantasy. u.K. licensees 
for manufacture are Ward Brooke 
Reflectors Ltd., of High Wycombo, 
Bucks. 


TWO divisions of Jack Olding & 
Co Ltd, supplied this highly 
specialised equipment: mixing 
plants by Barber-Greene and four- 
wheel drive tractor shovels by 


easily erected on site (and as easi ly 
dismantled), and feature dial con¬ 
trol of mix set-up, automatic 
aggregate and asphalt sampling 
systems, automatic operation, re¬ 
mote control and up to 300 per cent 
longer service life to key parts over 
other types of plant. There is full 
truck clearance under the mixer 
and a hydraulically operated dis¬ 
charge hopper—a combination 
which is speedy and labour saving. 
The tractor shovels are Michigan 
model 75A Series II and are fitted 
with 107 h.p. engines. 

A further order from Limmer & 


Trinidad International > comprises 
a Barber-Greene KA-40 continuous 
mixing plant (65 tons per hour) and 
another Michigan tractor shovel 
to feed it. This plant is for Sierra 
Leone, South west Africa and Is 
being shipped in two parts. The 
main section of the plant, and the 
tractor shovel, left London Docks 
rocontly and the final plant section 
was due to leave onfith March— 
the same day that the first ship¬ 
ment waB due at Freetown. 

NEW ASPHALT EQUIPMENTS 

Some new Barber-Greene equip¬ 
ments are now available from the 
distributors, Jack biding & Go. 
Ltd. They are KA/KB series Con¬ 
tinuous Asphalt Plant—SA.41 
Asphalt • Finisher—SB.80 Wheeled 
Asphalt Finisher—PS.70 Portable 




IM.VIW9V 

asphalt 
with a 


onsiderable interest has been 
aroused in the Batohpac series of 
It plant. The BE.30 Model, 
a capacity of 125-plus toi 
per hour, is the first medium size 
Batchpac available—and thi 
Amalgamated Asphalts group 

‘es have sited one at 
ibe to provide material 
contract in the area. 

Part of a 500 ft cement kiln ord* 
ifrom the Ct 


ered , 


_ the Cement Machinery 

Mkdeion of Vickers Barrow 
Works by the Blue Circle Group 
(i/.CAI.) (Ltd* for their works 
at Westbuty, Wiltshire ., (Announ* 


§nire» (Announ¬ 
ced in Vickers Review Juti *964,) 
The kiln hoe been msmyaeiured 
at Palmers Hebbum Works and 
transported in sections to West - 
bury by road* This section is 
4eft tong, wsiahseri tons and is 
constructed of *im steel plate* ., 


A small section of the Mirror 0Hade 


opertics of A 
for Exhibition. The basic theme 
of English Steel Corporation 
exhibits at the London Inter¬ 
national Engineering Exhibition 
at Olympia from April 20-30 will be 
^properties of Material”. This 
theme will be Illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs of products and graphs and 
charts of the physical and metal¬ 
lurgical properties necessary for 
their corroct function. Exhibits 
and photographs will include 
springs, t^redngs and castlmjjs l'or 

strate tile particular oonMbbtion 
made by the Corporation to 
railway modernisation^ 

REPRINTS 

Reader interest in “Vickers 
Review” continues. Many 
requests for reprints^ or 
details about particular 
items, are received sitter 
every issue—from compan¬ 
ies, students, teachers and 
institutes as well as private 
, individuals, both at home 
and overseas. Reprints are 
available frbm Viokers 
Limited, publicity Depart¬ 
ment. 


Publ tolled by 

Vickers limited victoita nocaa 


MILL BANK TOWER Ml^UUNK 
LONDON flWr 
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Mightier than the Sword 


The Education of an Army: British 
Military Thought, 1815-1940 

By Jay Luvaas. 

Cassell. 465 pages. 50s. 

Two quotations from this study of British 
military thinking between 1815 and 1940 
illustrate the extremes in military studies. 
The first comes from Henderson, writing of 
the battle of Spicheren in 1870, and 
addressing his readers directly: 

How would you dispose the outposts of 1 
battalion of 500 men and 3 squadrons 011 the 
Saarhrucken Ridge? What orders would you 
give as to patrolling? 

The second comes from Fuller, enunciating 
the principles of war: 

To advance against the enemy’s main force 
(objective), with the intention of destroying 
it (offensive), with the greatest numbers pos¬ 
sible (mass and economy of force), with the 
least friction (co-operation), and in the 
shortest possible time (movement), so that we 
may take him unawares (surprise), without 
undue to risks to ourselves (security). 

The first quotation is concerned with the 
branches, even the leaves, of the tree, the 
second with the distant, massed outline of 
the wood. In the past the rationalisation of 
military history and studies has rested on 
the assumption that from the careful sifting 
of the facts it was possible to draw con¬ 
clusions that would be of significant help 
in the “ next war ” or, indeed, could even 
pretend to have universal validity. 

The aim was didactic. But the target was 
elusive. The minute particularisation of 
tactics, as in the quotation from Henderson, 
could misfire because no battle is ever fought 
in the same conditions, let alone over the 
same ground, and because its broader 
lessons on, say, fire power and movement 
had, thanks to changes in military tech¬ 
nology, only a limited life. The grander, 
more sweeping approach, as in the quota¬ 
tion from Fuller, could misfire because the 
conclusions became so broad and generalised 
that, apart from instilling a habit of thought, 
they could not be usefully applied to par¬ 
ticular problems. 

Military writers have always had to strike 
3 balance between these two extremes. Hen¬ 
derson himself did so successfully, in his 
biography of Jackson. So, too, did Fuller 
in the M Decisive Battles of the Western 
World.” At its best—as, for instance, in 
Liddell Hart’s a Sherman ”—this blended 
approach teaches as well as stimulates us. 
R nt. even here, the writer’s conceptual 
approach can dominate and possibly distort 


the narration. The facts are chosen and 
emphasised to support a thesis Already alive 
in the historian’s mind. The thesis cannot 
rest bn the facts alone and emerge from 
them, for then the generalisations get 
watered down and become merely matters 
of past record. 

Hence, the test of military historians has 
usually been related to their power of pro¬ 
phecy. In writing of contemporary or his¬ 
torical events, did they isolate and emphasise 
the right or wrong set of facts? Their re¬ 
putations were made or broken by the next 
war. Inevitably, on reading Professor 
Luvaas’s book, one falls into the same habit 
of judgment. Basing his book on a diligent, 
almost aweinspiring mass of reading, Pro¬ 
fessor Luvaas has produced a valuable com¬ 
pendium—for specialists, Essentially fair- 
minded, he comes to sound and acceptable 
conclusions—firmly demoting that forgotten 
figure, Hamley ; paying just tributes to Hen¬ 
derson, Fuller and Liddell Hart; exposing 
the journalistic trap into which Repington 
plunged; and drawing attention to other 
writers whose contemporary fame has now 
been lost in dusty oblivion. 

As Professor Luvaas says, the British con¬ 
tribution to military thinking was essentially 
empiric until Fuller and Liddell Hart came 
on the scene. Their reaction to the stale¬ 
mate of attrition in the Great War carried 
them beyond the point of trying to knock 
sense into those who had to fight the next 
war into broader, more universal, concepts 
of strategy. Arc they the last of an old line? 
Or the first of a new line? Perhaps they 
represent both. In the nuclear age, historical 
studies of conventional wars can produce 
few, if any, lessons or guides to future con¬ 
duct. They have only a pure, historical 
function in explaining what happened. This 
naturally involves selection and judgment, 
as was superbly epitomised, for instance, in 
Michael Howard's book on the Franco- 
Prussian war. Such books gain from the 
detachment; but they lose the urgency of 
contemporary significance. 

The possibility of nuclear war draws a 
dividing line between military history and 
military studies. Deductive logic from past 
events cart no longer be the prop of predic¬ 
tion ; instead, the strategists have to fall 
back, as sometimes Liddell Hart and Fuller 
have done, cm inductive, analogous reason¬ 
ing. Confronted with this divide, we do 
well to be reminded by Professor Luvaas 
that Britain’s earlier contribution wAsjfcr 
from negligible and, in some respects, was 
encouragingly prescient. 


Indonee&aShadow Play 

The Communist-Party of Indonesia, 

, ■ 1 ■ r .i ' 1 ' i 

By Donald Hindleg, 

University pi Cafifphii^^Pr^s. London: 
Cambridge University Press . 397 pages. 

68 s. 

This scholarly guide to,recent Indonesian 
politics could ha^cQgr appealed at a 
better moment. President Sukarno andfthc 
Partai Komunis seed) to 

be waltzing the las! few fa&i steps towards 
the brink of Confrontation and; dependence 
on China ; but hi Indoncsm/ dtmgs are hot 
as they seem to be. As one Jakarta corres¬ 
pondent put it, 

perhaps the best picture one can hope to 
give resembles' the traditional Indonesian 
wayang ptirwa puppet theatre show, usually 
performed at night, in* which the vague 
shadows of leather puppets arc fuzzily 
silhouetted on a screen. 

Professor Hindley shows us how the 
PKI’s shadow lengthened—as it merged 
with President Sukarno’s. Which one was 
the leather tiger ? We shall know when the 
show is over. Meanwhile the picture may 
seem fuzzy, precisely because of the 
author's detailed knowledge, based on 
mastery of Indonesian documents and 
extensive research in the fitid. The reader 
may be left wondering what exactly Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno and the PKI leaders had in 
mind when they kept invoking such watch¬ 
words as MANIPOLiC &ASAKOM or 
NEFO as ideokgjcal cover for their 
manoeuvres. But these formulae are not 
really meant to summarise a programme ; 
they symbolise a national consensus. Ever 
since independence, Sukarno’s great aim 
(and achievement) has been to keep the 
Indonesians marching together, while the 
PKI has been rather more concerned with 
where they were going; each has needed 
and tried tb use the otter. 

This remarkable symbiosis of the largest 
non-ruling communist party and a spell¬ 
binding nationalist dictator arose from the 
unique socio-economic conditions of Indo¬ 
nesia (especially Java) and the earlier 
history of its nationalist and communist 
movements; these the author describes in 
brief. He chronicles in great detail the 
efforts of the present leaders of the PKI. 
newly returned from China, to build a 
mass party and mass front organisations: 
first they had.to use the parliamentary 
democracy, then Sukarno’s “ Guided 
Democracy,” as a shield against suppression 
hj |ic|fLtorship. 

Fklfe&or Hfrtdley Suggests that/much of 
thi$ mass following would melt away if the 
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The great 
Oriental hotel 
in Hong Kong 
is a member of 

tHIHMimm 

Where else will yon 
be served win 
Oriental potentate 
and still pay as 
little as *11 for a 
room with a balcony? 



Our Sikh welcomes you to the most 
fabulous hotel in Hong Kong's history 
... Oriental garden and swimming pool, 
air-conditioning, cruises of the harbour 
on a private junk, and the perfect loca¬ 
tion on Hong Kong Island, overlooking 
the harbour. 

THE MANDARIN, T.A.P. Ross, General 
Manager. Member of the 29 incompar¬ 
able Intercontinental Hotels. Call your 
Travel Agent, Representatives: Robert 
F. Warner, Inc., Glen W. Fawcett (in the 
West) orJntercontlnental. 

"(foa at*tp 

MEMBER OF fNTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 
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PKI should dissociate itself from Sukarno; 
but it will soon have completed a series of 
cadre-training courses designed to replace 
the cult of President Sukarno’s personality 
with Indonesianised marxism-leninism. 

On the other hand, there is a shortage of 
the usual Asian revolutionary material, such 
as starving peasants and frustrated 
intellectuals. This is because the present 
bizarre socio-economic system protects 
them against the inflation it engenders. 
Since the peasants live largely outside the 
monetary economy, they do not mind if 
the national income per head is below the 
level of 1929, or even of 1919. Many 
townspeople hold posts in the inflated 
bureaucracy, which entitle them to rations 
of staple commodities, as well as spare- 
time jobs that provide currency for 
“ extras.” Things might have gone on like 
this for a long time, if Sukarno had been 
able to keep domestic and foreign politics 
apart; but whenever he tried to rally the 
country on some “ anti-imperialist ” foreign 
issue, the PKI moved forward on the home 
front. 

The confrontation of Malaysia has greatly 
accelerated this process. It seems that 
Peking and the PKI have grown 
impatient, and hope to stampede Indonesia 
into the socialist revolution soon, with 
or without Sukarno, by promoting “ armed 
struggle” or “another Suez.” Sukarno 
now seems to have aligned his foreign 
policy with China's and bowed to the 
PKFs demands on important internal 
issues; but this book shows that the 
shadow-play may not be over quite yet. 

American Blue Stockings 

Academic Women 

By Jessie Bernard. 

Pennsylvania State University Press. 356 
pages. $6.50. 

American women with intellectual interests 
seem to be turning their backs on academic 
life. The proportion of women on college 
and university teaching staffs has dropped 
about ten per cent since the 1930s. Yet the 
author, a sociologist, finds that they are 
not being discriminated against as a sex. 
Rather, they are finding that the tension of 
academic life makes it less attractive than 
careers in government service or journalism 
or law. 

The long and gruelling pursuit of a 
doctor’s degree is particularly hard on 
women. If they marry and have children, 
they will almost certainly have to call a 
halt to their endeavours. Since they tend to 
marry fellow academics, they feel a heavy 
responsibility for smoothing the path of 
their husbands toward their degrees. If they 
reach the pinnacle themselves (only one out 
of ten American PhDs is a woman), they 
will, in any case, subordinate their choice 
of a post to his. (As Mrs Bernard observes, 
many universities are not above taking 
advantage of the wife’s wish to remain with 
her husband.) 
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The most conspicuous example un¬ 
covered of the waste of women’s talents k 
the number who, having abandoned their 
quest for a degree, take “ fringe ” posts at 
universities. They become gifted teachers, 
doing the academic drudgery—introductory 
courses, supervising laboratory work and 
tutorial sessions—while the men go on to 
become professors and do independent 
research. 

But, for some reason which is not 
explained here, the War Between the Sexes 
seems to be raging more furiously in aca¬ 
demic than in other professional circles, 
Unmarried women professors are afraid of 
initiating conversations with their col¬ 
leagues—for fear of seeming to be sexually 
aggressive—and married women of doing 
better than their husbands. Both sides seem 
to insist over and over that some extra¬ 
ordinary justification is needed for a woman 
to venture out of the home. 

The all too prevalent male attitude seems 
to be expressed by one male scientist in 
analysing his wife’s abilities: 

she was tentatively and temporarily aca¬ 
demic when we were married ; Just enough to 
help earn my way through graduate 
school .. . then she did what marriage meant 
to both of us -settled back into the roles of 
wife, mother, hostess and housekeeper. 


Pre-Raphaelite 

Portrait of Rossetti 

By Rosalie Glynn Grylls. 

Macdonald. 255 pages, illustrated. 35s. 

This new study of Rossetti is far less satis¬ 
fying as a finished portrait than Rosenberg’s 
compelling study of Ruskin. Yet Miss 
Grylls succeeds in her attempt to portfay 
Rossetti not only as a fascinating and com¬ 
plex personality in his own right but also 
as a central figure in the cultural history of 
Victorian England. 

As one of the leaders of the Prc- 
Raphaclite Brotherhood in die year of 
revolutions, 1848, Rossetti was drawn both 
into co-operative achievement and into con¬ 
troversy. As one of the founders of the 
famous Morris firm he influenced tastes in 
design and decoration. And although his 
first book of poems was not published until 
1870, all his friends already knew him as a 
poet as well as a painter. There was far 
more controversy about the poems than 
there had been about the Brotherhood, and 
Robert Buchanan’s nasty attack on Rossetti 
as the chief spokesman of “the fleshly 
school of poetry” was not stilled when 
Rossetti retaliated eloquently with talk of 
“ the stealthy school of criticism.” Rossetti 
did not die until 1882, but the last years of 
his life were darkened by a sense of perse¬ 
cution and even of failure. 

Miss Grylls ends her book abruptly with 
the poet’s death, making no real attempt 
to assess the reaction of contemporaries to 
it. Nor does she attempt to analyse or to 
assess more recent interpretations of 
Rossetti. Her study lacks a historic- 
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graphical dimension. If only on this 
account, that is still ample reason for fuller 

studio ^ JRsesstti t!tee 

of Us times. It is not enough for Miss 
GryUs in a brief preliminaj^y author's note 
to write tlu^ ^ ' Roifiettf mefrethaa 

0H^ paradox in bis chmeter and in his 
careett* .Why were ther^baradoxes ? Can 
'aow.of^tbem be resolveaJ Must we not 
derii iftent fully with ‘Ihc autumn of 
“ romanticism ” and witl^ the changes in 
the social and political.; climate wh : ^ k 
turned Morris into a sociliist ? 

ant in this 
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Although this book is hot from the press, 
and takes in Mr Harold Wilson’s premier- 

the prime minister’s power and of his 




:spou 


t ini 


—setti & 

. much uf h^ work 
linpdtti&ig. Miss Grylls 
.frith ^ these relationships, 
^,S^ 3 iliae#ipwhat inadequate 
-fShe # emphasise thaj, 

^«jfcfid'’ , Ioves and friendships, even 
among a so-called “ fleshly school,’’ did not 
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The great 
Australian 
betel In 
bourne 
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Office*^! 
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Frame rf^n^^ 5 S^JS(lve proved a use¬ 
ful general survey ;tp- field in the back¬ 
ground, ■ 

Many of the preoccupations of Rossetti 
and his contemporaries might have given 
rise to different artistic consequences. The 
Pre-Raphaelite movement ended very 
differently from how it began—with 
greenery-yallery. At its inception, at least 
L>ne member had pleaded for an appreeia- 
:ion of “ the poetry of the things about us: 
>ur railways, factories, mines*, roaring cities, 
.team vessels, and the endless novelties and 
wonders produced every day*!' What did 
iot happen 1 t|iVi£t 0 rian Britain is almost as 
nterestiag &s wnaidid, f ■ 


The Prime Minister 

The Elected Monarch : The Development 
}f the Porscr of the Prime Minister 

By F. W. G. Bcnemyi 

1 larrup. 284 pages. 16s. 

The recent general election, Mr Wilson's 
iebut and now the curririt uncertainties 
tbout the future leadership of the Con¬ 
servative party have focused attention on 
he role of the premiership in British 
politics. While Mr B^wy’i^Th^ehtcwd. 
Monarch ” cannot claim to pc a constitu- 
ional classic—it Is sometimes deficient In 
Profundity and; interpretation's ays 
pages contain valuable and illuminating 
nateriair in short* it is ‘>auseful and 
nteresting source-book. 


tiddafudL 
-r— ' UWOOf; 

strongly suggest 





general election 

:-;.^k^C5(jOXlS 

''ttfcional ■ 

. ... Jbrbackf 
■Bud^fiarthan 
Mr fiacmillatf 
Mr lSjenemy ? 
mcoridayable 
BSvttt, Mt Bevte 
one swoop and survive 

Macmillan could sack a_ 

and still remain in undisputed control of 
affairs. The title of this book, as well as the 
content, emphasises that the prime minister 
is no less than an elected monarch whose 
sovereignty is absolute, if of limited dura¬ 
tion. The author cites the Profumo case as 
one more illustration of the prime minister’s 
ultimate authority: here again, not every¬ 
one will agree with the emphasis. Of 
course, it is true that Mr Macmillan tamed 
that political tempest in a way that few 
would have foreseen when the crisis first 
broke. Nevertheless, his ultimate capacity 
for political survival, had it not been for 
his illness, must remain an unanswered 
question of history. 

The book treats the past more happily 
than recent eventsthere are a number of 
factual blemishes in matters of post-war 
’ history. The pre-war picture is far sounder 
and more scholarly. Institutions change 
less rapidly than we imagine. Lloyd 
George in his dealings With E. S. Montagu ; 
Baldwin' with Samuel Hofffe 5 Neville 
Chamberlain with Anthony Eden were just 
as tough and ruthless as Harold Macmillan 
. r ig; Ate, time. For some time now Britain's 
government has depended on a strong prime 
mihister, and It is In 1 the nature of its 
flexible democracy to granCfciitf that power 
so long as he can genuinely enjoy the reality 
or the prospect of adequate popular 
support. 


Australia’s newest and largest hotel 
has all the comforts of an Intercon¬ 
tinental (free underground parking, 
individual air-conditioning) and all 
the spirit of Australia (Coolabah Cof¬ 
fee Shop and Wilawa Lounge). The 
service is perfect. 

THE SOUTHERN CROSS, John Camodus, 
Generis Manager. One of the 29 Incompar¬ 
able Intercontinental Hotels. Call your 
Travel Agent or Intercontinental. 

wl ^oud>emCjm* 

AN INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL 
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Subsoni 


In the four days before Christmas 96,000 
people travelled through London Airport. And 
last year Rolls-Royce powered aircraft carried 
more than 40,000,000 passengers. 

Statistics such as these are the measure of 
today’s casual, unquestioning acceptance of air 
travel: an acceptance that, within ten years, will 
make jet flight the routine way to get from almost 
; any A to any B. 

In this mass market for air travel the prize 
I for success Will be great and already Rolls-Royce 


occupies a leading position from which to nu 
its power requirements. For the aircraft that » 
serve it will travel at speeds less than the spe 
of sound; they will be powered by new advano 
jets based on today’s subsonic engines, 
Rolls-Royce have supplied to aircraft manufa 
turers all over the world. 

RAPID TECHNICAL ADVANCE 

These engines have been made possible b) 
series of major technical advances. The Roll 

Thera are exeel/ant opportunities at ^ 



)om 


:e Dart propjet first established the gas 
ine as a thoroughly reliable power unit for 
:nger service. And now, only a few years 
. the Company is producing advanced turbo- 
ir fan-jet engines that use 30% to 40, 0 less 
than earlier jet engines. These engines power 
lew generation of British short-haul jets, 
-hievements like this depend on very laige 
jrces applied to continuous and detailed 
lopment work. It is the same unrelenting 
.ide to design and development that has led 

HfieJ t*chnic»! wfimionUft 


to the remarkable variety of application of 
Rolls-Royce diesel and petrol engines, and to 
the international reputation of the Rolls-Royce 
car. It is meticulous development that is proving 
the essential follow-through to the Company’s 
work in rocketry and nuclear propulsion. 

It is development work which builds a distinc¬ 
tive quality into the whole range of Rolls-Royce 
products. But it is Rolls-Royce’s production 
resources that turn that quality into the hard fact 
of successful sates. 


ROLLS 


r 


ROYCI 
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The First of Twelve 4 
Thousand 

The Letters of Charles Dickens: Volume 
1,1820-1839 

Edited by Madeline House and Graham 
Storey. 

Pilgrim 

Edition'} 790 pages. 6 gns. 


Something, hkf,,*ajOoO'"tefter$ by 
Dickens are m to be still in existence. 
Perhaps this should not surprise us. He 
haff‘achfcj&d fame and 4 pogularity by the 
time he wis twenty-live, aianr went |>a from 
strength to strength for thejsext thirty-three 
yeup^^heegf of his correspondents were 
understandably reluctant to throw tway 
evpa quite ephemeral conununkmticSns., 
Now the definitive edition ofhlslcttertis 
beginning fio see the light. Tail''? " 
wbkttmhgt.fus to the 1 end «Cw 
wbidh!*|jSA(das Nickleby ” wife 


1 maybe ,*4)oxen.''^hfsV!k(Sni 

' .— 

guided 

. htors.;;?ll*il0Brim Trust 
I-unde 
qui 

pWj&mfrrn*** 

gesUttJOfl':' TVS aim is to include, in 
chronological order, the fulkaocurate time 
ofeverySiiryiving letter ^Didrens aodto 


TO , 

TT-r 


vHffl 

Wiih 




1965 


•fc Businessmen and industrialists arc incrcus- 
ingly a'.'arc tluit ll'/iu is an indis¬ 

pensable desk book. 


elucidate, as far as is possible, every passing 
reference to persons, places and public 
events. The exhaustive footnotes, indeed, 
could become a most useful, quarry for 
social historians of the Victorian age. This 
volume is a model of patient investigation, 
with a superb index and a owstlfitctestlng 
introduction. 

And what of the letters thepselv£&? 
Dickens, wa? ' and 

laHsf to regard letter-writing as any- 
_ but a soM necessity, at any rate at 
early stagefcf his career. Few of these 
letters are intonate in tone; the best are 
the high-s|nrlted ones. Many reprinted 
here have no intrinsic interest; they have 
been preserved simply because Dickens 
penned them. Some are mere civilities; 
.paany record business transactipfts, and 
Iof these certainly illustrate hfi shrewdr 
neiils As a son and husband he comes out 
, well* m.fat'# this Volume takes us; and 
Ins softiabiiit^ is it* evident as, jUis Herrific 
energy* Stine of the most ititttesting 
letters \fetyr on woifc in fwogress. One of 
matt?. ^fearing irf ./these was Written to 
Sthe who had 

** idtter * Nicholas 

NickWby?*f after ,:#8- farifer had^explained 
some 6ritii ‘fkmm 'fa him., Dickens, in 
reply* addresm lism # " Respited Sir,” 
8qd assures him thaf he has meted out 
justice, as requested, to Mr Squeers, and 
has rewarded' 1 

. some good ale had potter, itafl some wine. 1 
• ■ dm sorry you wipe you would 

r; like them to have. some sherry, 

. which they liked vqty much, daoept one boy 
who was a ' lktle str and choaked a good 
; deal. He fW'tttf^gnssdySi 1 #3 theft the 
truth, and:! Wiew- (t wept the wipng way, 
which I ssy. aemW him. night, sm I hope 
■ you will iky SO loo. . Fanny Squeers 


i quite curly enough, 
is particularly like hers, and so arc the legs. 
She is a nasty disagreeable thing, and I know 
it will make her very cross when she sees 
it. . . . 

If we compare with this gay nonsense 
the detailed instructions that Dickens 
sometimes gave his illustrators, wc find 
how minutely he himself visualised his 
characters. 


The latest edition is the only source of 
reliable, up-to-date biographical details of 
main thousands of notable men and 
#omen in all walks of life. 

ir ‘li in indispensable in business hours . . . 
it is almost as essential as a telephone/ 
f inancial Times 

ic To know in a moment the background, 
lil’e-historj and personal interests of an 
important competitor, an influential 
hutjkcr or an eminent government, ser¬ 
vant. is nil incalculable advantage enjoyed 
only by those who have immediate daily 
access to the current W'/km Who. £7 7s. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


OTHER BOOKS 

Ancient ok Modern ? Essays in Economic 
Efficiency and Growth. By A. R, Prcst et al 
Institute of Economic Affairs . 271 pages. 25s. 

The second volume of selected Hobart Papers, 
introduced by Ralph Harris. They continue die 
theme that the changing economic and social 
conditions of the seeohd half of the twentieth 
century require a refashioning of the legal and 
institutional framework to encourage wider 
choice and enable the economy to respond to 
the widely varying preferences of consumers. 

Pit inc n»i ts of Physical GeOi.ogy. By Arthur 
Holmes. Thomas, Nelson. 1303 pages. 849. 

First published in 1944, this new edition has 
been expanded and rewritten to take into 
account the developments in earth sciences in 
the last twenty years. New chapters cover die 
discoveries of recent years, c.g. the dating of 
earth history, marine sediments and the ocean 
floor, internal sources of energy and the earth’s 
expansion. 


The Plot that Failed 


The Robbers* Tate : The Real Story of the 
Great Tram Robbery 

Jjy.Fcta Fordhatti. *"' 

Hodder and Stoughtyn. . ido -pages) 

To sit on the fence, |l the most innocuottV 
sense of the phrase, Ik not always a pusil¬ 
lanimous course of acflnn. Seen in another 
way, it is a means effbolding the balance, 
and if ever there was peed of balance-hold¬ 
ing, it is in all that concerns what has come 
to be known as “The; Great Train Rob¬ 
bery ”—how remote,, Incidentally, is the 
calm, disciplbkm'wajr tijpKthcfy was accom¬ 
plished fromthe acdoqt of 

the principal* In tBMearlyf tlffl cht 

- Mrs Fordhauirtt' hook' 'ifh-„ 

■ 1 deliberat*’:belanciqg act. Hw indinM 
f towardsaToajimtic view' erfcae 

'and its'Mutators (it is ch*ijic||iristic''of 
thq boowjiMd and colour thatiAi cheaters 
febHH>ld £j^ beuided by quotatkms”-^*i “ Jhe 
Befparh Opera”) finds itself^otinutdly 
anil^cobsdei^ously checked fytyffdeter- 
to take a properly -severe- view of 
and of its social consequences and 
implications. She is right, howjEmvfil^Md 
that itds not only the sfflfiSmM£>tes who 
’,P«*%st in their hearts thif'thili^lKltl' was 
• rebel sentence for this N; 

"there have been many f^ots wbiii diris- 
aged more harm to humanity ” She'»,]^My 
justified ip holding that &, robbetfe 'sfetirr' 
extremely beluctant to use jmlence and s&- 
. cerefjTt^astejd the injuTy done to Mills, 
the engine driver, in a motpeat oLcrinsand 
tension. They deserved there the benefit of 
a doubt which might—it is difficult not to 
write “ should ”—have led to a reduction in 
the length of their sentences. She docs her 
best to remember to paint in the warts 
when she concentrates on her portraits of 
the principals and their followers, yet her 
pen is more in its clement when it is sketch¬ 
ing in the masculine equivalentTrf"diiqplev 
She is fair to the police, to the judge* to. the 
prosecution ; it is, nevertheless, when she is 
dealing with their opponents that her book 
works with, and not against, the grain. It is 
a feminine book, and perhaps none the 
worse for that. 


The title/however,'is misleading. “The 
Robbers' Tale ” suggests a talc that is fully 
and finally told, with all the loose end^ 
neatly tidied up, the inconsistencies ex¬ 
plained. And, of course, the story of events 
is still woefully incomplete: it is easy to see 
why, with so much metaphorical dynamite 
still, lying about* there must be reticeucics 
and evasions., One thing-above all others 
is curious—in their planning and in the con¬ 
duct of the actual operation, the gang hardly 
put a foot wrong f then, once they were 
brought into contact with Leathers)adc 
Farm, they mold hot--do. anything right. 
They were like a side which, after running 
up 300'films for the first wicker finds itself 
ignominiously collapsing. 
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Good grouping 


Where home decoration is concerned, wpm get straight to the 
point. Our group of companies, which includes Crown, Walpamur 
and Sanderson, aim to give you quality. Quality in wallpaper, 
paint and fabrics. Quality in research, design and distribution. 
And quality in service. The WPM Group of Companies combine 
to give the very best in house-decorating materials. 



THE HOUSEMARK OF GOOD DECORATION 

CROWN WALLPAPERS • WALPAMUR PAINTS • SANDERSON WALLPAPER3AND FABRICS • HADRIAN PAINTS 
SHAND KYDD WALLPAPERS • ROSEBANK FABRICS • NINE ELMS PAINTS • JOHN LINE WALLPAPERS • HOLLINS BRUSHES 

me wall Taper "manufacturers limited 
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WHAT'S THE NEWS FROM SHELL CHEMICALS 7 


A big plarit expansion at Carrington 
for versatile ethylene oxide 




ltwilluseSliel& 
om direct 
orMrn process 
and give us an 
extra 25,000tons 
by 1966, with 4 

feolities-for 
tuHtiei expansion. 
Shell will soon be , 
Itie biggest 
European producer c 
of ethylene oxide... i 


& 


V-1 


Imnotacliemist 
so could I ask you* 
l/Vkyis more 
ethylene oxide 
needed' 1 
Wk&t does it do 
forthe 

wan-m the street ? 



•y 


*/ ) 


Wfelljte a key chemical 
usedfortfie manufacture of 
eftmcHamms * 

S towe glycols, r * 
ethylene 
q\ycokmi 


ingredients 
for quite a 
number of 
important 
nmer 





rapidly expanding 
complexes of chemical 
ptawteiwtkeUlOlere, 
as well as eifiylene ethylcneoxide -and ifs donvat m 
-we wake polypropylene polysfyreneand polyethylene, 
three of the most useful of todays plastics 


Shell Chemical Company Limited 
and Petrochemicals Limited are 
members of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group of companies 
Shell Chemical Company s three 
operating divisions are 
Industrial Chemicals, Agricultural 
and Plastics & Rubbers. 

Marketing through Regional Offices 
offers the friendly service usually 
associated with a small company - 
and aH the advantages of dealing 
with a big international group 


WM all our three Divisions 
actively on the move,wore end 
more good products certainly. 
do begin wWt Shell Chemicals i 



* The Plant Manager foatured in thib advertisement it bated on an execute at tha Carrington Workt of petrochemicals Limit 
Ha hat a staff of 124 people He is 34 married with 2 children, and if an Aisociata of tha Royal Institute of Chemistry 


Can Shell chemicals help you ? 

Write 10 the Information Officer Shell Chemical Company Limited Shell Centre Downstream Building London efcl 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Britain at last chalked up a visible trade surplus for February: helped by 
American dockers, but its first since August 1963* 

Bankruptcy of Sanyo Special Steel emphasises the general shake-up 
in Japanese business* 

Milan has been almost alone among world bourses in marking up its shares this 
week* Dividend news has been a key factor in this advance which has taken 
the index up some 20% above its January low . 

In Australia and Japan markets have been particularly weak « A persistent 
decline in Australian share prices has brought them down 12 per cent so far 
this year: the Japanese index has fallen below the 1200 level at which it had 
previously been supported . Gold shares shone for a while in London • 


RPM-rTHE CASTLE TUMBLES 


Resale price maintenance is break¬ 
ing up—-two months before Mr 
Edward Heath’s brave Act comes 
into force. Around the stores in 
Britain margins fire being cut on 
wines and spirits* sweets* paints, 
sports goods* tyres and some elec¬ 
trical appliances-r-to mention only 
a few. 

Some manufacturers have decided 
to abandon rpm now* although 
they could have applied for tem¬ 
porary exemption. Companies like 
Distillers (spirits), ICI (paints), 
Dunlop (sports goods, tyres) have 
announced their decision publicly. 
Others have done so less openly. 
Beccham’s, fdr instance, along with 
others in the field, has given up 
rpm on its toiletry range—also on 
soft drinks. 

A few companies have given up 
rpm although covered by a general 
exemption for products they make. 
Acme, for instance, unlike other 
domestic appliance makers^ has 
given up rpm' on its washing 
machines. Meredew and one or 
two other furniture makers no 
longer insist oh rtym (Harris Lebus 
has never done so). 

Supermarket chains are also cut¬ 
ting prices of goods where rpm is 
still enforceable. Confectionery is 
the main target, electric blankets 
another. Westons is now giving 
the small man a chance to enter 
the battle: it is cutting wholesale 
prices on Cadbury’s chocolates. 
Manufacturers arc fighting back— 
by stopping (or threatening to 
stop) supplies. 

Publicity has been far greater than 
availability of most of the recent 


cut-price goods. Only big chain 
stores are heavily involved—and 
only some of these. Take cut-price 
spirits : of the 1,700 supermarkets, 
only 150 have licences to sell 
alcoholic drinks. Tesco has 450 
stores (of which 100 are super¬ 
markets) ; only ten are licensed. 
Meanwhile, off-licence chains (like 
Victoria Wjne—630 stores con¬ 
trolled by Ind Coope) that account 
for 22 per cent of all shops selling 
drink, are sticking to the recom¬ 
mended prices* apparently un¬ 
worried by the marginal competi¬ 
tion from supermarkets. 
Companies and trade organisations 
that have applied for temporary 
exemption have now to prepare 
the defence of rpm on their goods. 
Some are playing a delaying action 
only : when called to the court 


CONSUMER SPENDING ON 
SOME RPM GOODS 



they may give up rpm without a 
struggle on certain items—-the 
simpler electrical appliances* for 
instance. For those who fight* 
there are five grounds for. defence. 
These are that, without rpm: 

(1) the quality or variety of goods 
offered for sale would be substan¬ 
tially reduced. This was one of 
the arguments thaj gave publishers 
the right to keep rpm-in the Net 
Book Agreement hearing in 1962 ; 
they will use it again. So will the 
gramophone record makers. 

(2) the retail price of the goods in 
question would in general and in 
the lbng term go up. 

(3) the goods would be sold under 
conditions likely to cause danger 
to health or safety in consequence 


RETAILERS' MARGINS 

(Gross margins as percentage of 
turnover in 1961) 1 ; 


Retailers 1-9 Over 9 

with: branches branches 


Confectioners, 

tobacconists, 

newsagents 

15.3 

21.3 

Off-licences 

16.9 

22.1 

Furniture shop^ 

30 ;5 

38.9 

Booksellers, 



stationers 

28.1 

22.4 

Chemists, photo- 

graphic dealers 

28.0 

31.6 

Shoe shops 

27,5 

32.0 

Grocers 

15.1 

17.7 

Greengrocers 

20.5 

27.7 


* Excluding co-opeiative societies. 


n<7 
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of their misuse. The drug makers 
will claim exemption on this score. 
So, too, will domestic appliance 
makers, coupled with the next 
escape clause. 

(4) sales and/or after sales service 
would be substantially reduced. 
This is also the motor companies* 
argument. 

(5) the number of outlets would be 
substantially reduced—the case for 
rpin on sweets and cigarettes. 

Can the Small Man 
Survive ? 

The kiosk 011 the street corner may 
go out of business when rpm goes : 
but that would only mean 6 per 
cent fewer shops selling sweets. 
With or without rpm, bigness in 
retailing must go further. There 
were still 66.000 shops in Britain 
with takings of under £2,000 in 
1961. Their average turnover was 
only £1,020, they employed in all 
about 83,000 people, an average of 
only ii per shop. This despite the 
fact that there were 23,000 fewer 
smaller businesses than in 1950 
(6,000 fewer shops in all). Many 
confectioners, tobacconists, and 
newsagents, in particular, had gone 
out of business during this time. 
But in greengrocery, where rpm 
has never existed, numbers had 
gone up slightly since 1957. 

Public Benefit? 

Consumer spending on rpm goods 
is now only about one-fifth the 
total, or around £4,000 million a 
year. End of rpm might mean an 
average reduction in price of these 
goods of around 3 per cent. Con¬ 
sumers might be £200 million a 
year better off, or 1 per cent of all 
their spending. 

But the official price index might 
fail to register this fall. To create 
this index, nearly 350 separate 


commodities and services get 
priced in Britain one day a month. 
For some of these* many varieties 
are priced and in up to 200 
different towns. But for one-fifth 
of the index, manufacturers or 
trading associations have provided 
selling prices, uniform throughout 
the country. Inevitably, the more 
variability, the harder to fix on an 
average. 

In this month’s price sampling, 
next Tuesday, whisky and gin will 
be priced in shops for the first 
time. No longer can manufacturers 
supply the answer ; nor, for gin, is 
the previous cost of a nip in the 
pubs good enough. This is only 
one of the modifications that the 
Ministry of Labour, responsible 
for this index, has had to make 
over the last year as price-cutting 
has spread. Is it on statistical 
improvements that Mr George 
Brown pins his confidence that the 
index from now on will show that 
the Government has steadied the 
prices spiral ? 

Biggest headache of all for the 
index makers will be if rpm comes 
off cigarettes and sweets. These 
rwo items make up nearly one- 
tenth of the index : misrepresenta¬ 
tion will distort the whole calcula¬ 
tion. This month the Ministry will 
continue to take manufacturers’ 
controlled prices. But, on choco¬ 
lates, it is already out of date. 
Increasingly, the Ministry of 
Labour will use the 200 local 
offices, which now collect non- 
proprietary food prices by personal 
visits to retailers. Biggest snag is 
that the sample of shops visited is 
selected from the 1961 register. 
To the extent to which old shops 
belonging to established retailers 
like Sainsbury and the Co-ops 
turn over to self-service, modern 
methods of retailing are covered. 
But brand new stores and super¬ 
markets coming into being since 
1961 are left out. These are just 


the ones going in for price-cutting. 
The Ministry of Labour might 
multiply by three or four the 
number of its price-collecting areas 
—and still miss the boat. 

Rpm Overseas 

In America 22 states now have 
enforceable laws protecting rpm in 
some circumstances. But the dis¬ 
count store and the price war 
flourish. Recent attempts to intro¬ 
duce a federal law legalising rpm 
have failed. 

Canada prohibited rpm in 1951. 
Interpretation of the effects vary.. 
Records show that in mid-1953, 
126 articles were being sold at 
prices, on average, 22 per cent 
below the recommended level. On 
refrigerators, for instance, the cut 
was 2T.2 per cent. Profit margins 
in independent radio and electrical 
goods shops fell from 27.8 per 
cent in 1950 to 26.4 per cent 
in 1952 and 25.6 per cent in 1956. 
Cigarettes in Vancouver were sell¬ 
ing at 2c. below the recommended 
price of 33c. for one pack, total cut 
on three packs was 10c. and on ten 
packs 35c. Margins in independent, 
tobacco shops fell from 17.6 per 
cent in 1950 to 16.5 per cent in 
1952 but rose again to 18.7 per 
cent in 1956. Drug store margins 
rose : for independents from 31.2 
to 31.6 to 3T.7 per cent, and for 
chains from 33.7 to 33.8 to 34.9 
per cent. 

In Sweden rpm was abolished in 
1954. Since then the legislation 
has been modified to protect 
manufacturers in some trades and 
some circumstances. Rpm is legal 
on books. 

France passed a law against rpm 
in 1953. It is still legal to fix 
minimum prices for perfume. By 
1959 there were still only 14 super¬ 
markets : now there are nearer 
500. Other common market coun¬ 
tries, in general, allow rpm. 


WHO SELLS SWEETS 

Grocers — 12 o 



Small independents are those with a turnover 
under £5.000 ; medium, between £5.000 end 
£20.000. end large, oyer £20.000 


THE CHAINS—HOW 
IMPORTANT? 



SMALL MAN'S SHARE 

(% share, in each kind of business, of 
shops with turnover of under £5,000) 


Confectioners. 

tobacconists. 

No. of 
shops 

Turnovsr 

newsagents 

24.5 

6.0 

Off-licences 

11.7 

2.2 

Furniture shops 
Radio/electrical 

35.8 

4.0 

goods shops 
Booksellers 

31.4 

5.0 

stationers 
Chemists, photo¬ 

44.8 

7.2 

graphic dealers 

12.3 

1.8 

Shoe shops 

24.6 

4.0 

Grocers 

23«0 

4.5 

Greengrocers 

20.4 

15.3 


Charts and table are 1961 figures 






He's a Charles Churchill accountant an expert on machine tool finance. Young in years, he's old 
in experience—a century of company know-how. He knows the facts and figures of machine 
tool purchase; of capital costs and allowances. His advice can benefit your business—help 
you to obtain the machines that will increase productivity, reduce costs, bring the quickest 
returns—he's backed by the entire resources of the Charles Churchill Croup. Charles Churchill cover 
the entire field of machine tools—design, development, manufacture, installation, service; supply 
machines to Industry throughout the world. Replacements, new projects or complete production 
lines, Charley Churchill provide the machine tools for the jpb. When it's a question of machine 
tools, take adv&nta&e of this technical know-how end experience., .consult Charles Churchill. 
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A LITTLE BIT OF 


BISHOPSGATE 
IN KARACHI 


National and Grindlays have been getting to know 
Karachi at first hand for just on 80 years. Long enough 
to become identified with the country, to become part 
of its daily life, to know its people, its commerce and 
its needs. 

Whatever your need, whether the most detailed market 
information or simply travellers' cheques, the fully 
comprehensive banking service of National and Grind¬ 
lays is ready to meet your requirements through a wide 
network of branches in Pakistan and elsewhere in Asia 
and Africa. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLATS 

BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E C 2 

Branches in INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON ADEN SOMALIA 
KENYA UGANDA TANZANIA ZAMBIA - RHODESIA 

Bankers to the Government in ADEN KENYA UGANDA ZANZIBAR 
Am eclat *4 BaAks s Lloyds Sank Limit td National Provincial Sank Limited 


The integrated heavy industrial manufacturer NKK 
is one of the representative steel manufacturers in 
Japan, which makes a firm position as a unique 
steel-maker for handling Shipbuilding and Plants 
too, supplying steel from its own mills, processing 
it to its final stage. 

Shipbuilding Division has recently expanded 
their shipways to 100,000 tons for big scale tanker 
production, is one of the main force of NKK, with 
steel making division 

Moreover NKK is building a new, (THE LARGEST) 
steel plant in the World, to cope with increasing 
demands for steel 

In this way NKK, with mutual cooperation of the 
Steel Making & Shipbuilding Divisions, is always 
taking leadership in its new field 


M NIPPON KOKAN 


Held Officf 2 I chome, Ocemachi lokyo J lpnn 
O/ers*a$ Offices. New York, Los Angeles London. Oiitsiel^rf, 
Singapore, Hong Kong 





Chemicals—-What Kind of Intervention 

The upsurge last year by one quarter in chemical imports 
Was the result not primarily of grotesque inefficiency in the 
industry, but of a severe shortage of manufacturing 
capacity for some crucial chemicals 


T his is the main conclusion that the Economic Develop¬ 
ment Committee for the chemical industry has now 
reached, and is likely to make public in a fortnight’s time. 
The committee will therefore make some specific, if still 
quite tentative, recommendation about the future investment 
policy needed in the industry if a recurrence is to be avoided. 
This report marks an important departure for the Govern¬ 
ment’s planning departments since for the first time, one of 
the industrial u little Neddies ” has said what it thinks its 
industry ought to do. In this it is an important first. For the 
chemical little Neddy has been preparing its report as a con¬ 
tribution to Whitehall’s new, more critical and more detailed 
scrutiny of imports, as have all the industrial EDCs. The 
central purposes of this industry-wide venture into indicative 
planning, are to achieve a smoother as well as a larger flow of 
resources into investment; and, closely geared to this, to 
achieve a long-run improvement in industry's balance of trade. 

When the Brown-Callaghan team introduced the import 
surcharge last October, an immediate aim was to choke down 
imports of just such semi-manufactures as chemicals: products 
in which an industrialised trading nation like Britain might 
be expected to be strongest competitively. As it was, imports 
of chemicals last year increased by 23 per cent to £252 million. 
Not that even this makes Britain a net importer of chemicals: 
exports rose by 12 per cent (keeping pace with output) to 
I412 million. But in the last ten years imports have risen 
T.6 times faster than exports, and it is this trend that is the 
main cause of worry. 

Chemicals have a central place in the economy of any 
industrialised country; in Britain they are given by Neddy 
the accolade of a growth rate twice the industrial norm. It 
is an industry in which Britain is among the world leaders: 
in the last ten years British exports of chemicals have risen 
by 77 per cent, two-thirds again as fast as British exports as 

TRADE IN CHEMICALS IN t964 
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a whole: although Britain's share of total world trade in 
chemicals has come down. So the simple conclusion, that the 
sharp increase in imports points to the inability of British 
manufacturers to compete, would be painful. 

But this is, as the little Neddy found, too simple. The in¬ 
crease in chemicals imported last year was mostly of chemicals 
that could not be bought here—and not of chemicals imported 
on grounds of straight price competition. The most important 
gap filled from abroad was in the raw materials far the in¬ 
dustry’s own production increase of 12 per cent: the inter¬ 
mediates and feedstocks, much of them petrochemicals, in 
the category of chemical compounds and elements of which 
imports increased by nearly a third, to £100 million. Imports 
of plastics also increased sharply, by a quarter, to £54 million. 
Such increases reflect the activity of British industry last year. 
But they lead to another awkward conclusion, that the industry 
failed to foresee the demand and anticipate it with new plant. 

However, like other capital-intensive industries, like steel 
and paper, production capacity and demand for chemicals very 
easily get out of phase, producing a cyclical pattern of over- 
and then under-capacity. It is easy in retrospect to say that 
the present increases should have been foreseen and provided 
for. And the little Neddy suggests that the industry could 
keep some capacity spare to cope with demand fluctuations. 
But this is an impossibly expensive business in a capital inten¬ 
sive industry. Moreover, at the time the necessary plants 
would have had to be planned, the world was plagued by over¬ 
production of many chemicals ; and consequent dumping, par¬ 
ticularly of petrochemicals and plastics, had cut prices to 
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ribbons. It needs extraordinary determination, and perhaps 
reckless optimism in equal measure with foresight, to proceed 
with multi-million pound projects under these conditions. The 
dip in capital expenditure in 1963 reflects decisions taken 
during the bad times of 1961, when Britain's localised Selwyn 
Lloyd deflation coincided awkwardly with over-capacity in the 
world chemical industry. Just how bad they were can be seen 
from the drop in profits reported in 1962. It can be argued— 
and the little Neddy argues it—that these companies should 
learn to ignore these temporary fluctuations. The investment 
thus spread out would avoid the “ bunching '* that is presently 
causing such delays in the chemical engineering industry. 
Moreover, the chemical companies should team a little from 
experience—for the same surge in imports, for the same 
reasons, Occurred in the boom years of 1959 and i960. 

Underlying these cyclical fluctuations is a trend of growing 
imports that derives from the increasing interdependence of 
the industries in different countries. The little Neddy esti¬ 
mates that imports are not likely to drop much below £200 
million, supplying about 10 per cent of British consumption— 
about half the current rate of exports—add intends to ask the 
industry to examine the possibility of manufacturing more of 
the imported chemicals in Britain. But this presupposes that 
the industry is far more its own master than is in fact the case. 
For national boundaries are meaning less arid less in the 
chemical industry and it may not be worth a British manufac¬ 
turer’s while to make a chemical for die relatively limited home 
market in competition with a plant supplying, say, a far larger 
European market. It could be more profitable to import the 
cheap material (much as Hoover is importing Italian refrigera¬ 
tors) and more economic from the country’s point of view for 
Bridsh producers to concentrate on export products made from 
the cheap imported material. The British industry has its 
strengths and, on balance, it is still ahead of the game. 

The question should not, therefore, be limited to screwing 
down the import bill. In the end that could lead only to the 
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mottern absurdity of a heaviijhprotected horn*, marin — > 
situationthagfhe Jjkidsh cbemfeal industry, protected by tariffs 
that wc*e set up : *iq the first jijkgte siinjjdy to egcot4||* its 
growth, has'On|y petjtesly escaped., Imports agy tfffe other 
-stefe of the oath of expor tpand %he effort %qld ? bt ddsgsted to 
encouraging the growth of an industry efficient enough to 
hold its position in the world' market. Much of the British 
chemical industry is already in this situation (Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries being a large part of the much). Of the rest 
many companies are. too small to be able to compete interna¬ 
tionally : and to. some degree it is the protective tariff that has 
kept them artificially alive. Albright and Wilson, itself one ol 
the larger companies in the'British industry, seems to have 
recognised the need for even greater size when it recently 
bid for abother large company, Associated Chemicals. 

This is not to say that there is no place for the small com¬ 
pany. On the contrary, there are many specialised markets in 
which small companies are probably able to offer, a better 
service than the big ones. It is where investments heeded to 
keep in the world league have recketed to millions of pounds 
that the relatively small company—and in this context some¬ 
times only ICI is large enough—feels the wind. One applauds 
the chemical Neddy in stepping out thus boldly and giving the 
industry some indications of what is expected dt it; for 
encouraging it to invest more smoothly by pointing a lesson 
from present experience, and giving it some cohesion as an 
industry (this most diverse of all industries) simply by looking 
at it as such. The next step could be an even bolder one, of 
encouraging the industry to reshape itself into fewer, larger 
units better able to look after themselves in the open interna¬ 
tional market. This would be the best way'to improve its 
exports and so its balance of trade. Salvation by merger—of 
projects, if not always of the companies themselves—may nor 
be Mr Brown’s precise prescription; but in the chemical 
Neddy’s next survey, of exports, the question should be 
squarely faced. 


Stifler Taxes on Foreign Dividends ? 

There is no painless way of cutting Britain’s excessive 
outflow of capital: less lenient tax treatment of overseas 
dividends may be the least harmful 


T hebe is increasing agreement that the elimination of 
Britain's chronic payments deficit calls for some reduction 
in the net outflow of private capital. At the same time, it is 
also recognised that the largest element in that outflow, of 
direct investment in overseas manufacturing and trading 
activities, is often quickly remunerative to our balance of pay¬ 
ments, and so should be curbed only very selectively.* But 
portfolio investment in foreign securities does not generally 
bring any early offsetting return. On a typical pattern of divi¬ 
dends, it would take oyer twenty years for the dividend, inflow 
to offset the initial purchase of the overseas securities. ^ii>r :: 'is 
there any direct stimulus to British exports. 

Britain was, in metj, selling more overseas securities than 

* See “ Should Britain Tax Overseas Investment ? " in Ttu Economist 
of February 13th. 


it bought through 1960-1962 and even the outflows of £16 
million in 1963 and'£26 million in the first half of 1964 were 
minute compared with the outflows of direct investment 
abroad, at an annual rate bf £300-^400 million; in 1963- 
though not in the trickier political circumstances of last year, 
these purchases of overseas securities were also more than 
offset by purchases of British securities by overseas residents. 
Nevertheless, the latest official estimate shows that total over¬ 
seas portfolio investment in British hands amounted, at the 
6nd of 1962, to £3,000 million at estimated market value: 
and if there are overriding reasons why Britain should main¬ 
tain or almost maintain its exports of capital in direct invest¬ 
ment ventures overseas, then, given the limited scope fi* 
net; exports of capital as a whole, drey may have to be financed 
by tapping part of the existing pool of overseas portfolio 
investment. . 
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Admittedly, portfolio investment abroad is already curbed 
by the exchange premium in the special marker for investment 
dollars, through which all special purchases in non-sterling 
securities have to be financed. But this premium, currently 
around 10 per cent, applies only to investment outside the 
sterling area. This portfolio investment is, however, sub¬ 
stantially influenced by United Kingdom rax relief for foreign 
taxes. Since the coming of corporation tax will probably 
involve re-negotiation of the relevant double taxation agree¬ 
ments, this itself presents an occasion for a radical recon¬ 
sideration of the UK tax relief available,on* British investments 
in foreign securities. 


T he principles underlying the present British tax treatment are 
somewhat obscure. Thus, in the case of a British taxpayer 
holding American securities the taxpayer, if his own average (not 
marginal) rate of personal tax is higher than the rate of corporate 
tax levied on the American corporation, he is effectively given tax 
relief for the US corporate tax as if this tax represented payment 
of income tax (and surtax) by him to the UK Revenue. Thus 
out of a £r,ooo paid out in dividends by the American company, 
rhe United States government takes £150 in withholding tax. If 
the US company’s rate of tax was 50 per cent or 10s. in the pound, 
the £850 paid out to the British shareholder would be deemed 
by the UK Revenue to be £1,700 on which tax at the 10s. rate 
had already been paid. If the UK shareholder was paying tax 
at 15s. 9d. (8s. 3d. standard rate and 7s. 6d. surtax) on each 
additional pound of income, he would then effectively be taxed 
in Britain on the notional £1,700 at the rate 15s. 9d.--ios.— 
5s. 9d., so that his UK tax bill would be £488 15s. But if 

the shareholder had an average tax rate less than that of 
the US company, it would take the place of the American 
company’s tax rate in the above calculations. Thus, if his average 
tax rate was 6s. and his marginal rate of tax was 8s. 3d. he would 
be taxed as if the US corporation had paid tax at only 6s.; so 
that the actual dividend of £850 is then deemed tube £1.214 on 
which tax had already been paid at 6s. leaving tax at 8s. 3d. - 6s. - 
2 .s. 3d. still to pay. This would give a UK tax liability of £136 10s. 
This type of double taxation relief applies in principle to a number 
of countries operating the* corporate tax system, e.g. Canada and 
Australia, but not to some others, such as France. 

As we are moving to a corporate tax system ourselves the tax 
relief provided by the United States Revenue for its US residents 
investing abroad is of some interest. The US practice is generally 
to allow credit for withholding tax and income tax, unless the share¬ 
holders own 10 per cent or more of the equity of the foreign 
company concerned. In the case of investments in Britain, where 
the standard rate of income tax has hitherto had a dual status as a 
personal income tax and a corporate 'tax, relief for the UK standard 
rate deducted from the dividends is allowed against US tax liability, 
but no allowance is made for profits tax paid on the dividends. If 
Britain followed this practice it would raise the tax liability in the 
two previous examples by 30 per cent and 92 per cent respectively 
(representing UK tax at the taxpayer’s marginal rate on £1,000 and 
allowing the £150 withholding tax as a credit against this liability). 
The famous minority report of the 1955 Royal Commission on 
taxation, inspired by Mr Nicholas Kaldor, who is now tax adviser 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, dissented from the view that 
relief should be afforded for corporate taxes paid in the host coun¬ 
try. It affirmed instead that only withholding taxes or " such taxes 
as are intended by the foreign government to rank as direct taxes 
Imposed on individuals ” should be credited against British tax 
liability. This appears to amount to recommending the American 
practice. 
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But this would allow as a credit against British tax only 
the 15 per cent withholding for America* Canada and 
Australia (which operate the corporate tax system), while 
conceding the full local standard rate tax income in such 
countries as Zambia, which operate the old British tax system 
under which the standard rate has its dual status. Since it is 
open to any government to change to or from the old British 
system while collecting the same amount of tax it is surely 
undesirable to base double taxation relief on the mere 
mechanics or the intentions of the foreign tax system. 


O n what grounds then, should the government base its 
policy on relief for foreign taxes paid bn portfolio invest¬ 
ment ? If one were starting afresh, with negligible existing 
foreign portfolio investment, the answer would be fairly 
clear : we should concede to British investors in foreign 
securities as little or as much relief for the foreign taxes paid 
as—having regard to our bargaining position vi$*a*vis the 
foreign government—would bring about the maximum net 
benefit to the British economy; and the main factor in this 
net benefit is at present the effect on the balance of payments. 
This policy would generally involve very limited tax relief for 
the foreign taxes—probably giving relief for the foreign with¬ 
holding tax if the foreign country operates the corporate tax 
system, and possibly something less than the local income 
tax if the foreign country operates the present British tax 
system where the income tax is also a company tax. The 
maximum loss to the existing British shareholder will be the 
difference between the return he might expect to obtain on 
the foreign securities and the return he might expect to obtain 
in Britain ; and he has no more right to be aided in getting this 
differential than he would be if he had not yet invested. The 
great bulk of American securities held by British residents 
are essentially in this category; it is most unlikely that Ameri¬ 
can stock market prices will be significantly reduced by the 
British selling which might result from withdrawal of the 
present substantial reliefs conceded under the US and UK 
double taxation agreement. True, this selling might reduce 
the London dollar premium, and so cause losses to share¬ 
holders who had bought their investments at a higher currency 
premium. But this market could be supported by the Bank 
of England, which would then tap the proceeds of security 
sales directly into the official reserves. 

For securities whose prices are heavily dependent on British 
demand—a substantial amount of South African and Austra¬ 
lian securities are in this category—the position is more com¬ 
plicated. These shareholders could not reasonably have 
foreseen so drastic a change in the tax status of their securities 
and, on these grounds, might reasonably expect some con¬ 
cessions. But the government could overcome this difficulty 
if it was prepared to take the exceptional and unorthodox step 
of supporting the market in this category of securities. The 
securities thus obtained could then be gradually realised so 
as not to impose too excessive a strain on the foreign govern¬ 
ments' balance of payments as its nationals gradually bought 
up their own securities. No one expects such action by the 
British government to be popular. But in this field of overseas 
portfolio investment British fiscal policy needs to be realisti¬ 
cally adjusted to the overriding needs of the balance of 
payments—albeit with these generous transitional provisions. 
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A Guide through Mansholt’s Maze 


The outside world has never liked the 
European common market’s agricul¬ 
tural policy very much, and has under¬ 
stood it even less. But the system, 
which must rank as one of the most 
esoteric, not to say tortuous, applica¬ 
tions of marketing management that 
even the twentieth century has seen, is 
fast moving into operation. It provides 
the Brussels Commission with its 
strongest degree of federal power, and 
makes Dr Sicco Mansholt, a vice presi¬ 
dent of the European Commission, 
effectively Europe’s minister of agri¬ 
culture, The system also marks a major 
and to most people still a bewildering 
change in the world food market. 



W ith luck, the six member countries of the European 
Economic Community hope to complete the rules of 
their common farm system this summer and to bring it into 
effect on July i, 1967. Farmers from Schleswig-Holstein to 
Sicily, in the favourite phrase, will all be enjoying the same 
high protection. They are a motley and, by European stan¬ 
dards, mostly an impoverished crew: the Sicilian hoeing his 
parched olive groves, the Breton making roadblocks of rotting 
vegetables when prices fall, the Bauer lunching off belly bacon, 
kraut and spuds in a fly-blackened kitchen. “ In agriculture 
it’s always a crisis,” the Italians say. The common policy's 
declared aim is to end the crisis and give farmers a standard 
of living comparable with that of industrial workers It 
is now becoming easier to see just how the system will work, 
and to judge if the outside world's dislike is justified. 


From the start, Dr Mansholt’s basic principle has been the 
good liberal one that the EEC farmer should earn his living 
in the market place. But since farm prices are likely to fluc¬ 
tuate wildly if left to themselves, it was considered necessary 
to do something to stabilise the market. And it was considered 
necessary to stabilise at high prices if they were to get a better 
living. Thus the initial liberal principle was bound to prove 
protectionist, as well as dingiste, in practice. Once the system 
is in {dace, die prices cannot be reduced very much without 
bankrupting the farmers—at least until output per man has 


been still further 
increased by die 
drift out of agri¬ 
culture (the Com¬ 
munity’s farm 
population fell 
from 20 to 15 mil¬ 
lion since 1958), by 
consolidation of 
holdings and by 
heavy capital in¬ 
vestment. On the 
other hand, the 



Treaty of Rome which founded the common market says the 
system must result in “ reasonable ” prices for the consumer 
and the Six have their own interest in getting farm price* 
down, both to ease the pressure on cost of living and wages 
and because their expanding economies would benefit frorr 
a quickened transfer of labour from agriculture to industry 
Thus the economic authorities in France have throughoui 
regretted the increase in French grain prices that the movi 
to a single community price involves. 

Each main group of farm products will have its own markei 
organisation, but to judge by proposals now under discussiot 
it looks as if most will end up with arrangements esscptiallj 
similar to those agreed for cereals. There will be a single 
target price for each product, set (in theory) to give a fan 
return to the more efficient producers; a support price 
from 3 to 10 per cent lower than the target price, below 
which prices on die markets of the Six will not be allowed 
to fall; and a variable import levy to ensure that farm produce 
from the outside world is not offered on the internal market 
at less than the target price. The support system works rather 
like official intervention in the foreign exchange market under 
the present system of fixed exchange rates with scope for 
fractional variation. The target price corresponds to the 
middle parity on the exchange market ($2.80 to the £). When 
prices on internal markets fall below the target price, the 
Commission can intervene through a special body, the Euro¬ 
pean Agricultural Guarantee and Guidance Fund (EAGGFi 
Its officers at each main marketing centre in the community 
(or rather, initially, national officials acting on the fund' 1 ' 
behalf) can buy on the open market, and store what they buy 
so as to support the price. And if the price falls to the suppoit 
level, they are obliged to buy everything offered to them at 
that price, just as the authorities in the foreign exchange 
market must prevent the exchange rate from falling below 
the lower suppoit point of $2.78. When prices rise above the 
target price, the Fund will normally sell, though them is no 
fixed upper Emit; and imparts will be stimulated. 

This system will certainly be applied to cereals, milk and 
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butter; probably to sugar, fats, oils and pigmeat (i.el pork 
and baton) as well; and very likely to beef and veal, eggs 
and poultry, fruit, vegetables and cheese. This does not leave 
much out: Wines, tobacco, potatoes, hops, flax, flowers and 
plants. Winfc, not being a standard product, is treated dif¬ 
ferently. The others are under consideration. 

The Commission Will have to show both skill and toughness 
if it is to keep the whole system in' rough bailance. If target 
prices are fixed too high, over-production may get out of hand 
and the common market’s imports may fall Heavily. This 
would be highly embarrassing. However unyielding the 
Commission’s attitude on the reduction of trade barriers in 
the Kennedy round in Geneva, it does at least claim at present 
that the common policy will keep the growth of agricultural 
production roughly in line with the growth of community 
consumption, and that imports from the outside World witt 
at least stay at about their pre'seflt level. As the Community 
is the world's biggest importer of agricultural products, it 
matters if the Commission is wrong. 

The common organisation for cereals is the only one that 
has been completed so far, but it shows what the problems 
are and how the Commission has tried to solve them. It 
began by considering the regions in the Community that were 
net importers of cereals, and by deciding what would be, the 
most efficient way to supply them—given that national trade 
barriers between the Six were about to disappear, but also 
that the total volume of imports of cereals from the outside 
world would have to be maintained, more or less, if the com¬ 
mon market was not to be accused of disrupting trade. It 
decided that the area with the biggest shortage—the Ruhr— 
ought to buy wheat not only from nearby parts of Germany 
but also from France as well as from non-member countries 
'mainly North America) through Rotterdam. It realised that 
the price paid at Duisburg, the Ruhr's main marketing centre, 
had to be higher than prices obtainable at marketing centres 
in the part of France (north-east of Paris, around Comptegne) 
from which supplies were to come, and higher by a margin 
that would make it profitable for French grain dealers to pay 
the extra transport costs "and sell at Duisburg rather than 
nearer home. They decided to make the price fixed for Duis¬ 
burg the basic target price for the whole community, and to 
derive from it regional target prices, fixed at levels that would 
encourage the most efficient pattern of inter-regional trade. 

This basic target price is to come into operation in the 
1967-68 marketing season, and will be £36 a ton for soft 
wheat at the wholesale purchasing stage, goods delivered ware¬ 
house in Duisburg and not unloaded. The Duisburg support 
price will be £33 8s. od., or 8 per cent below the target price. 
Working back to Rotterdam, the main entry point for imported 
cereals supplying the Ruhr, a threshold or minimum entry 
price will be fixed for soft wheat unloaded on the quayside. 
This will probably be about £35 2s. fid. a ton ; so that when 
the cost of transport from Rotterdam to Duisburg (calculated 
at 17s. 6d.) has been covered, the wheat will be on offer at not 
less than the basic target price (see chart). 

The threshold price at Rotterdam is the basis for calculating 
the size of the protective levy at the Community frontier. Each 
day the Commission’s statistical office will determine the. 
world price for cereals on the basis of the best quotations 
lot soft wheat landed at the. quayside in Rotterdam. Suppose 
this is £24. Tne' levy that day will be £35 2s. 6d. less £24>_ 


or £11 28 . 6d.—the difference between the Rotterdam quay¬ 
side price and the threshold price. The levy so determined at 
Rotterdam will be' applied at all points of entry to the Com¬ 
munity on telexed instructions from Brussels. 

With the common levy in operation, and regional target and 
support priced fixed for each niarketing centre in the com¬ 
munity, the working of (he market will then be allowed to 
balande supply and demand,' on this “ guided " basis. The 
Commission does not expect to get the pattern of regional 
prices quite right first time, but will adjust them as necessary. 
Regional variations in the target price’We not yet been pro¬ 
posed for products other than cereals, hut they may well be 
for some at least when the ideas now on the table for extend¬ 
ing the support price system to most products are worked out 
in detail. 

Things will be slightly more complicated for “ transformed 
cereals ”—pigmeat, eggs and poultry—as the levy will include 
a fixed amount intended to offset the higher costs imposed on 
Community producers by the high supported price they have 
to pay for feed grains. If the Community deckles to bring its 
feed grain prices down closer towards world prices, this pro¬ 
tective element will be reduced in proportion to the reduction 
made possible in the price of the transformed products; and 
the target price will also be reduced. This is an impressionistic 
account of what the very complicated regulations in force at 
present look like turning into by 1967 if the support price 
system is generalised. 

In the transitional period up to 1967, a levy system is also 
to be applied in intra-Community trade to replace all national 
forms of price support. These internal levies are being 
reduced by regular steps at the same time as protective 
measures towards the outside world are aligned on the com¬ 
mon level; and are to disappear completely when the full 
common market in agriculture comes into being. 


W hen it does, the Commission will find its power and 
respoqsibilty enormously enhanced. Some people sug¬ 
gest uncharitably that it was this prospect that made the 
Commission so energetic in pushing the common agricultural 
policy through. Administering the Agricultural Fund wiU 

_____ put something like 

EEC & BRITAIN IN WORLD FOOD TRADE $1,000 million at the 
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Commission’s dis¬ 
posal. At the begin¬ 
ning it WiU be obliged 
to disburse most of 
it more or less auto- 
maticaUy in its 
market support oper¬ 
ations ; in subsidising 
exports; and in tem¬ 
porary “ compensa¬ 
tion ” to the agricul¬ 
turally weaker 
countries (Germany, 
Italy, Luxemburg) 
who have bad to align 
their prices down¬ 
ward to the common 
prices. But the re* 
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mainder will be spent on promoting the structural reform of 
European agriculture on which, ultimately, the success of the 
whole policy depends. The fund will get its resources from 
the levies collected on agricultural imports into the Com¬ 
munity, maybe supplemented from tariffs on industrial 
imports and from national budgetary sources as well. In 1967 
France, as the largest agricultural producer, will probably be 
getting about 70 per cent of the money the fund spends on 
price support and export subsidies which allow high-cost 
C ommunity produce to be sold outside it at world prices. 
But if the Commission succeeds in keeping output under 
control, then the funds support and export operations will be 
limited, and increasing amounts will be available for structural 
reform. 

The size of subsidised exports will be one of the key points 
by which the whole policy is judged. The Six have a vested 
interest in keeping them as low as possible—first, because 
they are a waste of resources, and secondly, because they are 
an international embarrassment. The Commission has backed 
die French idea of new world commodity agreements in the 
Kennedy round, in particular for cereals, meat, sugar and fats. 
Since it is the essence of these agreements to jack world prices 
up, they reduce the need for export subsidies: the cost of 
the subsidy is in effect transferred to the consumer. And for 
this reason the big consuming countries like Britain will be 
right to be very suspicious of them. 

It is often suggested that once the west German elections 
are out of the way this autumn it may be possible for the Six 
to agree on lower price levels than they appear to be heading 
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for at the moment under German pressure. But in any case 
the Commission is evidendy not going to be oversensitive 
about its brainchild's protectionist appearance. It can point 
out that since the common market began United States food 
exports to it have grown by 46 per cent, and are five times 
greater than EEC food exports to the United States. And it 
maintains unrepentantly in Gatt that it has fathered the only 
serious modern method for progressing towards freer trade in 
agricultural products. The common market method, it argues, 
cuts away the dross of subsidies and shows clearly the margin 
of support above world prices enjoyed by farmers. Let other 
countries calculate their margins of support, the Commission 
says, and serious negotiations can begin. 

For Britain, still hoping to join the common market one 
day, the farm policy is of vital interest. Joining would mean 
raising British food prices, imposing levies on food imports 
and stimulating British farm output. How much more of 
Britain’s food imports would come from the Six would 
depend on the precise arrangements negotiated when Britain 
joined—if the Community's commitment not to disrupt world 
trade is respected, EEC farmers will benefit mainly from the 
increase in British consumption. If there are to be more world 
commodity agreements, Britain’s imports will become dearer 
from all sources. If it joins, its balance of payments on 
foodstuffs will certainly be hit, a burden that will have 
to be set off against dther (and almost certainly larger) 
advantages expected from membership, and against the 
initial compensation payments that Britain could justifiably 
claim. 
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THE ECONOMY 

More Pressure, More Cheer 


I N a mired bag of economic indicators 
this week, only one gives the slightest 
hint of any slackening in demand: the excel¬ 
lent trade figures themselves imply an 
increase in pressure domestically. Hire pur¬ 
chase debt slipped a little in January for 
the first time since February 1963—but the 
fall was only £2 million (to £1,113 million) 
and any possible significance is lost in a sea 
of seasonal uncertainty. At the same time, 
spending in the shops turns out to have been 
pretty brisk, although no more than Mr 
Callaghan must have been led to expect 
from reports of good turn-out3 at the bar¬ 
gain sales counters. 

More significant is the buoyancy of pri¬ 
vate investment in the last quarter of 1964 
—4i per cent higher, in real terms, than 
in the previous three months. The hesitancy 
in manufacturers’ expenditure in the sum¬ 
mer months was, it seems, only temporary; 
it was followed by a rise of nearly 7 per 
cent in the last quarter, compared with the 
2 per cent marked up by the distributive and 
service industries. This lends support to the 


National Institute’s finding that very few 
firms in the engineering and chemical indus¬ 
tries had made any change in their plans 
as a result of the change of government or 
the financial crisis. 


TRADE RETURNS 

It’s a Surplus ! ...or is it ? 

F our months after the imposition of the 
15 per cent import surcharge, and two 
months before it is scheduled to come down 
by a third, Britain has actually chalked up a 
surplus on merchandise trade, its first since 
August 1963. And the import surcharge 
itself had little to do with it. When all the 
adjustments are made, to eliminate seasonal 
fluctuations from both sides of the account 
and freight and insurance charges from 
imports, the trade balance for February 
was £11 million in the black, an 
improvement of no less than £41 million 


on January’s returns. Clearly a large part 
of this strong gain—perhaps as much as half 
—was attributable to the impact of dock 
strikes on American exports during the 
month; more than the whole of last month’s 
£2$ million fall in Britain’s import bill was 
accounted for by the sudden halving of its 
imports from the United States, from £5 2 
million in January to £26 million. If a 
rough adjustment is made for this, Britain’s 
“ true ” balance of trade probably showed a 
deficit of about £9 million last month. Even 
so, the returns mark a distinct improvement. 
Again making a rough adjustment for the 
American dock strikes, the figures for the 
past three months together would imply a 
trade deficit for the whole of T965 of around 
£225 million. This would be less than half 
last year’s whopper of £552 million, but 
would still involve a current account deficit 
of about £100 million. 

Admittedly, although the major factors 
behind the 5 per cent drop seasonally ad¬ 
justed in Britain’s import bill over the past 
three months were the American dock strikes 
and a marked decline in imports of food, the 
import surchaxgc has begun to have sou» c 
impact on purchases abroad of semi manu¬ 
factures and finished goods. But its con- 
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tribudon through February was not large, 
presumably the big impact will come in 
March-AprU, not only because goods 
ordered for delivery over these momhs will 
in most cases have been placed well after 
the imposition^ of the surcharge but also 
because many firms will now be doing their 
best to see that actual deliveries are post¬ 
poned as much as possible until after the 
April 27th surcharge reduction. 

What was really heartening about last 
month’s trade figures was the rebound in 
exports by £21 million to £390 million, very 
close to December’s record. For the past 
three months as a whole exports were up no 
less than 6 per Cent on September-Novcm- 
ber on a seasonally adjusted basis. And if 
this comparison exaggerates the underlying 
growth rate, some growth there definitely is. 
Sales to western Europe, and especially to 
the common market countries, which were 
declining in the middle of last year, have 
again begun to expand. And although, as 
is only to be expected, the major boost has 
come from a resumed growth in exports of 
machinery, it has been widely spread over 
;ill manufactures. 


BUDGET POLICY 

Five Years or One ? 

I T is unfortunately pretty dear that Mr 
George Brown's five-year economic plan 
is running into a bog of meaninglessness. 
Conscientious trade associations are at 
present rearing their hair trying to answer, 
by the end of this month, a complicated 
questionnaire on their long-term prospects ; 
most of the answers they are required to 
give can only be emotional guesses anyway. 
Even before these questionnaires are re¬ 
turned, Mr Brown had wanted to publish 
an outline plan. But the first draft of this 
has not been well received by the trade 
union leaders and industrialists on the 
National Economic Development Council, 
to whom it was shown ; they complained 
that ir was purely exhortatory rather than 
informative, and the office of Ned is now 
trying ro put some meat into it. 

From the viewpoint of the national 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

EXTERNAL TRADE 
A surplus at last. 

RETAIL TRADE 
Brisker in January. 

HP DEBT 

First fall for two years. But 
slight and mainly seasonal. 

STEEL OUTPUT 

Three per cent up in February. 
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interest, a five-year plan does not in any 
case deserve very, high priority. What is. 
most urgently neeidfcd is ttat tfcr doming > 
budget should be based on a one-year plan: 
the public (and, incidentally, the Treasury) 
should be given a clear idea of the levels of 
supply and demand which the Government 
thinks it will be aiming at by the end of the 
financial year. It will be too silly if the 
division of ministerial responsibiliry for 
economic affairs—with Mr Brown in charge 
of planning and Mr Callaghan delivering 
the budget speech on April fith^r-means that 
Britain does not get this scientific sort of 
budgeting, and if Labour planning is rele¬ 
gated to being a long paper chase after a 
five-year chimera. 

Not Too Stern ? 

T here have been three possible indica¬ 
tions this week that, in his budget 
policy, Mr Callaghan may not be quite as 
hard-faced as some gloomy prognosticators 
have supposed. First, the Bank of England’s 
Qmrterly Bulletin, published last Monday, 
has surprised most people by coming out 
decidedly to the left of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, which the 
week before had been advocating £200- 
£300 million a year of new taxes. The Bank 
deduced merely that it was “ a matter of 
nice judgment whether the prospective 
demands upon the economy were likely to 
be met without excessive strain on available 
resources.” It listed a number of existing 
factors which together ” constituted an 
appreciable deflationary force, the effects of 
which might become increasing!v apparent 
as time went on ”: such as uncertainty 
about retail sales and the motor trade, and 
the present credit squeeze. Its final tip for 
next month was The remarkably neutral one 
that “ the budget in April would provide 
an opportunity of taking further steps if it 
was then thought that any were needed.” 

Secondly, Mr Callaghan on Tuesday— 
admittedly in an impromptu answer to a 
very right wing Tory—found himself saying 
thai the u best way ” to enable the nation 
10 live within its means is not ” to create 
unemployment at home,” and that “ the 
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lessening of home demand must haVc such 
, a consequential effect.” r Too much should 
4 bat be ifcad into this> but the philosophy 
which the Labour cabinet at least thinks it 
is going to follow was perhaps well put in a 
lecture (delivered at Nottingham University 
iti mid-January, but published only this 
week) by Mr Anthony Crosland, now Secre¬ 
tary for Education, then Mr Brown’s num¬ 
ber two, and throughout the best-trained 
economic minister whom Labour hasn’t at 
present got. While agreeing that “ wc 
must so control demand as to release 
the resources heeded to provide the 
exports and the import substitutes,” 
Mr Crosland said that “ the illegitimate 
view is that wc should deliberately de¬ 
flate home demand, not as a condition of 
correcting the balance of payments deficit, 
but as the sole means of correcting it.” 
This, he said, 14 would run wholly counter 
to the philosophy of Keynes and Bretton 
Woods.” These seem most interesting 
straws in the rising pre-budget wind, and 
do surely constitute something of a counter 
attack against the extreme deflationists. 

AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION/ 
MERCANTILE CREDIT 

Into a Financial Future 

T he agreement between the Automobile 
Association and Mercantile Credit for 
personal loans to enable members to buy 
cars up to three years old was not the 
world’s best-kept secret. But its importance 
goes far beyond the immediate impact on 
the credit scene. As from last Wednesday, 
members of the AA can get up to 80 per 
cent of the total cost of a car (including 
comprehensive insurance and tax) as a loan 
from Mercantile. Interest will be paid net 
of tax, and the cost will be only per cent 
for new cars and 5} per cent for second-hand 
cars—this on the initial sum borrowed mark¬ 
ing a true interest rate of nearly twice these 
figures. This rate involves a double saving 
lor most car buyers, on the tax, and be¬ 
cause Mercantile is cutting the interest rates 
on the new scheme below those on other 
loans and hire-purchase business. 

The reduction of one-eighth in the gross 


Percentage change from : 



Month 

Index 

1958 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 






production * 

December 

132 

+1 

+4 

+5i 

employment ' 

January 

104-3 

-0-5 

-02 

+ 1-2 

productivity 

December 

126 

a 


+4 

Export trade*f 

February 

130 

+5 

+ 1 

Retail trade ’ 

January 

123 

+1 

— | 

+2 

Unemployment * 

February 

74-8 

-3 1 

—7*6 

-24 1 

Wage rates (weekly) 

January 

126 1 

+0-6 

+i-s 

+4-1 

Retail prices 

January 

118-0 

+0-3 

+ 15 

+46 

Export prices 

January 

108 

Nil 

Nil 

+2 


* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of expert and retail 1 mtnibers itfwfly unemployed) excluding school-leavers, 
tirade reflect tmnvtnenti in'volume rerms t /.V., irt tvrfy# | unemployment level in FeMiarV running *jf an 1 

at edmtant prices. ' Unemployment indicator, ref4H to 1 r etttoiuai rate aft A per cent, "f Provisional. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 

Publish and Be Dammed 


M r cbcil king should fed at home in 
his new <job as director of the Bank 
of Englandp the Bank’s latest quarterly 
bulletin, is still fuller and franker than its 
progressively improving predecessor, Few 
people expected so detailed an account of 
the true cost of the run on sterling so soon 
after the event as has now been given. Some 
gaps in the story remain: even the generally 
more forthcoming Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has not filled them in. Beyond 
the American share (£241 million at the end 
of November and £116 million at the end cf 
December) no information is given about 
the country breakdown of short-term assist¬ 
ance to the Bank of England from other 
central banks last year, of the terms of that 
assistance, or of the additional aid taken up 
in January and the repayments made in 
February. Nevertheless, as the table below 
shows, it i$ now possible to make an 
assessment of where Britain stands and 
why. 

It is a gloomy picture. The Bank’s dis¬ 
closures confirm our, cvvri earlier estimate 
that through September last there was no 
serious speculative ^pressure against sterling 
—despite Britain’s large underlying pay¬ 
ments deficit and despite the approach of 
the general election. Moreover, even the 
collapse of confidence that followed did not, 
over the closing months of 1964 as a whole, 
lead to a speculative drain anywhere near 
the scale of that experienced during the 
March-July run of 1961. even though the 
total outflow of funds was notably larger 
this time, at £669 million, an swful new 
record. On the Bank of England’s own 
rough calculations for 1964—and these look 
reasonable—the 41 confidence drain ” during 
last year’s run was only about £300 million, 
less than half 1961’s. For this, justifiably, 
the Bank takes some of the credit. Borrow¬ 
ing a page from its earlier critics’ bock, it 
argues that by intervening aggressively in 
the forward market this time round it not 
only forestalled the commercial banks' hav- 

TWO DRAINS 


September. 

- 16 

+ 71 


October. 

- 31 

+ 77 


November. 

- 39 

+ 281 


December. 

- 10 

-241 

+ 385 

Total 4 months - 

Sept.-Dee. .. 

- 96 

+ 188 

+385 


ing to cover forward purchases of foreign 
exchange for their, customers through sppt 
purchases of dollars* but also, by holding 
down the cost of forward cover, prob¬ 
ably slowed the, repatriation of non¬ 
residents’ funds. And these support 
operations do nor have to be shown 
in the books, T fie Bank remarks 
pointedly that, since hedging operations 
are intrinsically self-reversing, the hGRvy 
forward commitments undertaken by 
the authorities in December should not be 
regarded as “ threatening an abnormal drain 
cm the reserves ” in March or June. But 
it reflects a continuing weakness. 

For the real drain on the reserves during 
the last four months of 1964 was not only 
larger than the loss of March-July, 1961. 
it was far less easily reversible. The specu¬ 
lative attack on the pound in 1961 came 
at a time when the sterling area as a whole 
was in substantial and growing surplus on 
current and long-term capital account 
Under those circumstances, once the gov¬ 
ernment made its anti-devaluation gestures, 
confidence was quickly restored, funds 
began to flow back strongly and by Decern* 
her, 1961. only five months later, Britain 
had repaid all of its central bank debts and 
more than a quarter cf its August drawing 
from the International Monetary Fund. 
The first five months of 1965 will not see 
a repeat performance. Last year’s crisis of 
confidence came on top of both an enormous 
and continuing deficit in Britain’s own basic 
payments and a very sharp deterioration 
in the payments position of the overseas 
sterling area. Moreover, the country’s 
reserves net of the amounts earmarked for 
eventual repayment to the IMF and foreign 
central banks, were down to a mere £254 
million in December, against £566 million 
on the same basis in July, 1961. And not 
much has been added since ; apart from a 
brief reflux of funds during earlv February 
dealings on the exchanges have probably at 
best been neutral for the reserves. 


+ 310' 

-575 

- 50 

+ 115 

-640 

+ 71 
+ 77 

£8 

i i 

- 85 

- 2 


+281 
+ 144 

-320 
+ 154.' 

— I50j 

-130 

-302 

+ 573 

—669 

-235 

-132 

-302 
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interest charge is partly accounted' for by 
the fact that a lot of new businfisk will be 
introduced without < any promotional cost 
to Mercantile. But more important is the 
credit control iqvoived. Any member of 
the AA can apply for a loan, but this will 
not be given automatically, * Dealers (who 
will get the same commission as from non, 
AA business) will not be able to threaten 
Mercantile to accept unsound business by 
taking it to another and less particular 
house, since these rates, and the AA link, 
are peculiar , to Mercantile. 1 United 
Dominions Trust, which runs a credit sale 
scheme, will undoubtedly have to cut its 
rates to Mercantile’s. Both have been 
cncoutagcd to go into the loan—as opposed 
to the hire purchase—business by increased 
consumer awareness of the tax advantages, 
and, marginally, by the new HP BiU which 
makes, h harder to get a court order for 
repossession of a car—-the traditional bash 
of security in the hire purchase contract, 
as distinct from the straight loan or credit 
sale. 

To Mercantile this is just a new source 
of business, as sole supplier of credit 
finance to 3' million AA members. To 
the Inland Revenue authorities (and fur 
rival hire purchase companies) bus a poten¬ 
tially sizeable headache. For many users 
of the scheme. wU' 1 'not be paying iqcppic 
tax at the standard rate: yet they will Iv 
getting full tax relief, and it will be up tm 
the Revenue to reclaim the many small 
amounts involved. Rather than face this, 
there could be a change in the law by which 
interest can be paid net of tax: the arrange 
ment by which overdraft interest is charged 
gross of tax, with the taxpayer reclaiming 
relief, could be made the only permissible 
one. 

A A Revolutionised? 

B ut to the AA this is a revolutionary first . 

step in the direction of providing a I 
more comprehensive service. Until now it 
has provided members with excellent rout 
ing, emergency repairs, and other toad 
services. It has also provided a guide¬ 
book whose standards—in garages as in 
hotels—leave much to be desired, Thb 
credit scheme is only the first sign 01 | 


THE Tf*U6 COST OS CREDIT ON NfVy CARS 



Appro*. 

Gross 

Tax Relief 

N«t 

From Finance 

Rate 

(Income tax 

Rate 

Houses:-- 

% 

*8/3) 

% 

Hire Purchase ..... 

•7 

Nil 

• 7 

Non AA/Mercantile 
Personal Loan_ 

17 


to 

AA/Mercantile Per¬ 


6 2 

' 88 

sonal Loan. 

15 

From a Clearing 
Dank :— 

Personal Loan. 

13 

5 4 

'7.6 

Overdraft. 

8 

11 



Rates op second-hand cars about hi*her on 
money from a Finance House. Clearing Bank rates 
unaltered. 

. ' t r ’ , ',r ' l 

change. The new, Dircdor-Cieaeral, Mr, 
Alec Durie (formerly of Sbdl-Mex and BFj> 
is openly aiming at priding., services fi>< 
the future mcapbej, whom be dfgnffi. 
under-£ 1,500 a year family man tyfih shops 
aroundJor^all his motori ng s ervices. Tjw 


Owed on Supplementary Resources 

Reserves special aid 'True ' Reserves available 

Outstanding _ 

end-luly. 1961 876 310 566 536 (IMF drawing. August,* 

end-December, 1966 827 573 254 ' 871 (Central bank credit lines) 

The ‘'basic” deficit includes Britain s balance of payments on current and long-term capital accounts plus the 

(potuive)-.baUadAg itt m . .. ... . .. w .. 

* If German prepayments and Australia's deposit of part of its IMF drawing were included, assignee would 
have totalled nearly t4O0mWlion antjthe inuafled confidence drain over March-July, 1961 more than £700 million. 

ulp have been over £200 minion but for the deferment of £62 million in interest and principal due 


* f This figure would have he«n over; 
fe on Britain's North Amer.ican.deoL 


Recorded 
reserve 
loss (- 


1961 


4'i months, mid- 
March-July .. 


-265 


(£ million) 

Special Assistance 
(receipts + ; repayments-) 


Short-term 
central 
bank aid 

+310 


IMF ind 

Swiss 

loans 


Total aid 


True 
loss <-) 


Overseas 
Estimated sterling 


Implied 

"confi- 


deficit transfers drain 
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Provincial i 

Bank 
Limited 

) 

Chairman: 

David John Robarts, Esq. 

Deputy Chairmen: I 

Sir Frederick William Leith-Ross, g.c.m.g., k.gb. 

Sir Ivan Arthur lice Stedefhrd, g.b.b. 

Chief dputyiManagtri 
V. Lynn 

Joint General Managers: 

F. A. Vaughan, R. F. Smith, W. B. Davidson, 

G. V. Jones, C.W. M. Young, K. J. Cruickshank 

Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 
Trustee Department: 35 BasinghalLStreet, London E.C.2 ! 



how much 
do you know 
about ICFC? 



It is geared to help lively, successful 
bu*messcs-to e*paiid 


2 It gives advice, without commitincur, 
oji company finaiit i«)l problems 


5 Tt piovide-* lin.nnv in nil form*, not only 

lOtillS 


4 Tt tlm 1 - noi interfere with managommt 

5 J is Shan-holders are the llank-; and it 
is iud^jXMidfMUly managed 

6 It lias advanced over JulOO million to 
industry 


Em/. if you scored G points you should 
ptolxihfy un ite for 'Capital for Business' to: 


Industrial and 
Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 


Pierre House, 7 Copt hall Avenue, 
London, E02. National 4010 

and hi (inches in industrial centres 


*? 









Power Station, Pretoria 


Discover the incredible potential of South Africa 


Chairman’s delight! You must have noticed 
how often at Company Meetings you hear: 
’Our South African subsidiary continues to 
show handsome profits, contributing mater¬ 
ially to the welfare of the Company’—*or 
words to that effect. Hardly surprising in a 
country whose gross national product grew 
by 12% in the last half of 1963. 


If you could catch this evening’s South 
African Airways or B.O.A.C. jet you would 
be in Johannesburg tomorrow (or Cape Town 
or Durban), right on the spot to investigate 
this incredible market. And while you’re 
there, why not take a couple of days to relax 
in the welcome warmth and warm welcomes 
that South Africa lavishes on her visitors? 


I hil informal ton from you) Travel Ao> rt * 

Or for timetables, fare*, etc, contm t south 1 
African Airways, 2M-253Re0ent9t., I.or.dun, \ 
W.I. U/iOxfvaCircu*) QER9621I9; for 
help in planning Itineraries, S.A.P. South 
Af/ico House, TtafalgarSquare, London, U’.C» 
(WHI4188); for at tract ice travel literature. 
South African Tourist Corporation, 

70Piccadilly, London, WJAOROC235;S'). ^ 
south African Airways i t association with 
B.O.A.C. and C.A .A, offer First and Economy 
Chss accomifiotfittiw 6’: aPjttfffilr; everyday. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS with M A C 


A round of golf makes a welcome break from the business day 


IS /X. / 

{ l / JC’HVJfJLSB'wROj 



uOMi&r, 

tuZMirTw 


How to get around 
South Africa at top speed, 
in top comfort 

C< i 11 1 »;. Jtirt»i.iuI Smith Vliu n i* f |*h .imihI and renin rUnhly 
c. V"» <*Miiii|il *, Smilli Alncim Airunja pr«\ ulu a 
to r limn .1 olumm-dnirg rnnblingyou 

U visit LUonrifonlt in or Kiiiilir>vK\'. Ch|k Toivji. Port fJli/.nbcth, 
Jim-l London and Otirbnu — a dislnncc ol I.OSi miles—for only 
147.!L0.' If jou'ro pus? od for tiiui* 3011 eon \ inil nil these pluees 
w itliiii a week. KxeeUeid rail eoimuimioiitions too, ineluding the 
air-conditioned Uin<? Trnui Jb^lTOBB. and C&pts , 

Town. And ofemir-r mnswv of inlf-rosling lour*. 
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next step would obviously be motor insur¬ 
ance^ based on a low premium with 
additions for blemishes in the customer’s 
record, rather than the other way round 
in the no-claim bonus system. This will 
come, as will a restriction on the number 
of garages and hotels and catering estab¬ 
lishments recommended by the AA based 
on a much more ruthless selectivity than in 
ihe past. 

BANKING HOURS 

Cheques Discounted 
Daily 

B etween nine in the morning and ten 
at night seven days a week the new 
Mayfair London Bank is open in Park Lane 
to cash travellers cheques and, for cus¬ 
tomers who have made arrangements be¬ 
forehand, to cash their cheques on London 
clearing banks, whose hours of opening, of 
course, are less generous. The charge for 
this service is 6d. J in the £i—or 2] per cent 
—at the moment, but it is hoped that as 
business builds up the charge can be re¬ 
duced. One service ife to be provided free: 
salary cheques will be cashed, if the em¬ 
ployer is known to the bank and the em¬ 
ployee can prove his identity. For the 
moment the Mayfair London Bank will not 
be issuing cheques itself nor will ir accept 
deposits from the public—it is able to use 
the word “ bank ” in its name because it 
is not a British company: it is registered 
in the Bahamas. It ir. providing a useful 
service, new to this country but well known 
in America, but it should really be called 
a discount house. 

STEEL PRODUCTION 

Anticipating 1970 

I t is already looking as if the sted 
industry, in its estimates*for the current 
year's production, has been too pessimistic. 
For production so far this year, probably 
much helped by the surcharge in imports* 
has been running at record levels and stocks 
in the fourth quarter of last year were still 
rising. Seasonally corrected, production in 
February averaged 534,000 tons a week; 
compared with the peak (in a record year) 
of 519,000 tons in December last year; 
stocks in the fourth quarter are estimated 
to have maintained the third quarter’s rate 
of increase of 2.4 per cent (100,000 tons). 
The rise in production was particularly 
marked in South Wales, reflecting conr 
continued buoyancy in the motor industry, 
but all areas shared in the increase, includ¬ 
ing the heavy end of the industry in the 
North-East. 

At an uncbrrected level of 561,000 tons 
a week, February’s steel production ran at 
a rate equivalent to the recent estimates by 
the Irtyi and Steel Board for 1970. If this 
high level of demand is maintained to die 
end of the year, the industry wfllb* hard- 
Pressed.lO'SpspIy'it, 1 hiuch $M:i .epehdou 
the rate at vnodi.thd siirchaf gti is reduced. 
But pressure from the industry on the Iron 
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and Steel Board is now mounting for a 
general increase in steel price! Partly this 
must be opportunist; the industry, however," 
also alleges that it is carrying increased costs 
that in a full year would amount to £31 
million, consisting of increases in wages and 
raw material costs. If the argument were 
accepted, the engineering industry would 
face a rise in the cost of its most basic raw 
material of about 30s a ton. 

Such a rise is unlikely to be well received 
by the government at a time, when it is 
exerting all its efforts to keep prices down. 
Moreover, whatever the basis of this 
increase of costs, ir must be to a large 
extent offset by the present advantages of 
near-capacity working in the industry and 
the considerably reduced burden of capital 
investment which last year came to £55 
million, 40 per cent less than the year before 
and only a fraction of the £170 million a 
year averaged in 1960-62 during the strip 
expansion programme. 

BRICKS 

New Found Faith ? 

W hat has happened to that most 
cautious of industries, the brick 
makers? Out of the blue this week the 
National Federation - of Clay Industries, 
whose members produce about 60 per cent 
of total brick output, announced that plans 
arc afoot to spend £25 million on expand¬ 
ing capacity by 20 per cent over the next 
four years. This, coupled with likely ex¬ 
pansion by non-members (notably the 
largest and most reticent of all. the London 
Brick Company), the Federation reckons 
should boost production from 7.950 million 
last year to 9,600 million in ^96$. \ \ \ 

Only last November the Federation"was* 
somewhat doubtfully wondering whether its 
members could achieve the output target 
of 8,400 million set bv the Minister of 
Building and Public works, Mr Charles 
Pannell. It takes a couple of years to install 
new plant, and brick makers were—it seems 
now, wrongly—thought loth to spend money 
on expansion without definite assurances c i 
long-term demand lest building activity be 
curtailed by stop-go measures—as it has 
sometimes been in the past. But individual 
companies appear to have more confidence 
than the Federation expected ; a nationwide 
survey showed that its members had already 
started expanding capacity long before Mr 
Pannell set his target—‘and now they reckon 
to exceed it. 

The bride makers that do not belong to 
the Federation produce flettons. These are 
bricks made of the Oxford blue clay that 
is 6fily found in a band of country running 
from the Wash to Wiltshire. The properties 
of the day allow a cheaper, quicker manu¬ 
facturing process and a highly standardised 
product. London Brick dominates this side 
of the industry producing nearly three- 

S iters of the flettons 1 (and nearly one- 
d of all brioks) made in Britain. It it 
increasing output by about 5 per cent this 
year but it remains silent about specific 
plans for the future. 
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DRUGS 

A Happy Inquiry ? 

A t long last the Government is to 
launch a 44 full and impartial inquiry ” 
into the relationship between the Ministry 
of Health ahd the pharmaceutical industry. 
The Minister, Mr Kenneth Robinson, is 
dixecting the committee (not yet appointed) 
to look at the structure of the industry, its 
commercial policies, pricing and sales pro¬ 
motion ; to look into the patent law and 
the state of research within the industry; 
and to review the export situation. Both 
British and foreign manufacturers will be 
covered. 

The industry welcomes the inquiry. The 
manufacturers have been kicking up for 
years about sections 41 and 46 of the Patent 
Act—which deal with compulsory licensing 
and the Ministry’s right to import cheap 
drugs—which they want drastically revised 
if not. repealed. The industry’s case is that 
it needs to charge high prices to recoup 
research costs; yet in 1963 it spent £8.9 
million on promotion -more than it spent 
on research (£8.3 million). An even wider 
gap is, likely for 1964. This is going to 
need some pretty good explaining. Some¬ 
thing else that the Ministry of Health, now 
spending £100 million a year on drugs, will 
want to know about is the difference in 
price between proprietary and standard 
drugs; particularly now that 60 per cent 
of the drugs doctors are prescribing are 
branded compared with 12 per cent in 1948. 
However, as both the Ministry of Health 
and the pharmaceutical industry profess to 
be very happy that the inquiry is to take 
pikee it only remains to sit back and watch 
for the fireworks. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Decimalisation Easy ? 

T hose who believe that British industry 
is thoroughly incompetent, complacent, 
stupid and conservative will be surprised 
by the revelation from the Federation of 
British Industries that " a majority, both in 
numbers and total size, of British industry 
now favours the adoption of the metric 
system as the primary system of mensura¬ 
tion for British industry.” This is the basis 
of an appeal from Sir Peter Runge of 
the FBI to the First Secretary of State, the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
Minister of Technology. What is asked of 
the Government is a general declaration of 
support with a suggested timetable. 
Government departments might speed the 
transition when placing contracts, provided 
suitable consultation takes place beforehand. 
And a start in “education of the general 
public” could be made in the schools 
straightaway. 

Adoption of metric weights and measures 
will not only benefit the export trade, where 
forexample die extra cost of manufacturing 
lb a different Set of standards hia^ elim¬ 
inate or seriously reduce the export profit, 
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especially for small companies, with a small 
potential export market. It will also pro¬ 
duce economies for all companies. But 
the oil and motor industries would be reluc¬ 
tant to step out of line with American prac¬ 
tice, and the same might be true, to a lesser 
extent, of the aircraft industry. Unfor¬ 
tunately the chances of a changeover by 
American industry, for whom exporting to 
Europe is proportionately of less impor¬ 
tance, are small. There are other special 
cases, such as the brewing industry where 
the changeover and the benefits small. But 
other branches of the engineering, electrical 
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and okemical industries seem on balance to 
be awaiting the word from Westminster. 

But decimalisation of the currency, once 
thought to be a simpler operation, is still 
np nearer. Once again Mr Callaghan 
hedged in reply to a Commons question 
this week, and seemed worried about the 
cost and timing of the introduction of this 
“ desirable, 5 ’ innovation. The logic is con¬ 
fusing. For if a change is " desirable," then 
the “ problem” of timing is resolved by 
considerations of cost. The greater the 
delay the greater the cost. What is needed 
is a decision. 
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gets for exports of capital and engineering 
goods can cover work sub-contracted in 
another country, up to a value of 30 per 
cent of the main contract. The other coun¬ 
tries in the scheme are Belgium, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. 
In the past ECGD has covered sub¬ 
contracting abroad only where the sub* 
contracted work was nor competitive with 
any British supplier. It hopes that any 
loss resulting to British sub-contractors 
under the new arrangements will be more 
than offset by their new ability to compete 
on level terms for sub-contracting work from 
main contractors in the other countries 
participating. 

* 

The British Export Houses Association 
has now taken legal advice on the applica¬ 
tion of the Government’s export rebate 
scheme. It was advised that the supplier 
is entitled to the rebate when the export 
house merely acts as an agent or a con¬ 
firming house, and that the export house 
could claim it where it bought British goods 
and resold them abroad as a principal. In 
mixed cases—and this was the important 
problem—where the export house acts as 
both principal and agent, the advice BEHA 
got was that in a legal dispute the element 
of agency would usually be considered 
stronger than the element of sale—that is, 
the supplier, not the export house, would 
be considered the legal claimant of the 
rebate. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Although David Brown, the Hudders¬ 
field-based tractor and gear company, failed 
in its take-over bid for its American partner, 
Hewitt-Robins, there arc compensations. 
Cash, for instance : the successful bidder, 
Litton Industries, is paying $36 for 158,000 
shares in Hewitt-Robins, which cost David 
Brown $20 a share or less : a net cash profit 
of nearly $2 million, plus compensation 
for termination of agreements. At the same 
time, the two companies are to work 
together in other fields. Being no innocent 
in the American gear business, David Brown 
started looking for a new partner as soon 
as it saw how the battle with Litton might 
and has now apparently found one. It 
also, of course, a splendid chain of 
distributors for its tractors, a quite separate 


deal that went through at the same time as 
the abortive bid for Hewitt-Robins. 

* 

Rolls-Royce is working on a completely 
new vertical take-off engine which will be 
significantly smaller than any other VTOL 
engine in production, being only 28 inches 
long and 19 in diameter, while being able 
to lift 24 times its own weight. This new 
development is expected to be a major step 
in reducing payload range penalties which 
are a feature of VTOL aircraft in compari¬ 
son with conventional aircraft. 

if 

The Export Credit Guarantees Depart¬ 
ment and several Continental credit insurers 
have agreed on new reciprocal arrangements 
by which the insurance a British contractor 



vc ia 

Over the Atlantic 


W ell, here was this Super VC 10 with 
its Martian's tail towering above 
the other jets in New York, and there was 
this bit of red carpet celebrating its first 
North Atlantic crossing ; and the cabin was 
warm, the caviar cold and the steward was 
sorry he ran out of cigars in the last half 
hour and one of the spare crew was ostenta¬ 
tiously smoking a pipe in the last row of 
the peasants’ end of the jet (black-and-white 
check to make them feel home-spun homely 
and it made a surprisingly pleasant change). 
And it was difficult, very very difficult to 
jerk one’s self out of the euphoria induced 
by such extravagantly double-edged prose as 
die British Overseas Airways Corporation’s: 

The VC 10 is the first British challenge to 
American domination of the North Atlantic 
routes since the pioneering Comet 4 brilliantly 
but briefly appeared on the Blue Riband route 
in 1958 [less than a month, if The Economist's 
memory does not deceive it. before the day* 
lights were beaten out of it by the first 
American 707s], Its challenge should be 
worthy of an industry with so many fine 
achievements to its credit. 

And this was the aircraft that the corpora¬ 
tion attempted only last autumn to cancel. 

Passengers are not likely to be attracted 
to the VC 10 if the airline continues to repeat 
jtkat this is the aircraft it wished it never 


had. But behind the scenes the situation 
has, if anything, deteriorated since last 
autumn. Then, BOAC presented evidence 
that the Super VC 10 could have higher 
costs than its present Boeing fleet, based on 
the fact that it weighed more, and carried 
less (the crew’s cherished private lavatory, 
and coat space even for the first-class passen¬ 
gers, have now been sacrificed to get in more 
seats) but would not in fact cost more than 
an extra £500,000 to buy. The best evi¬ 
dence now suggests that when the final 
settlement is struck at the end of the month, 
BOAC will have to pay between £i-£ij 
million more, approaching with spares, £4 
million per aircraft. This because BOAC 
has been obliged to carry a large share of 
VC 10 development costs. 

The Economist will be accused of stirring 
up mud that ought decently be allowed to 
settle. The passenger, after all, cannot care 
that the large, steady, comfortable, tastefully 
decorated (well above BOAC’s usual) air¬ 
craft costs BOAC more to fly than the-—let 
us be honest—large, steady, etc. aircraft of 
its competitors. But this is not necessarily 
the end of the story. BOAC originally had 
on order 40 Super VC 10s, which was more 
aircraft then it needed. Work was suspended 
on the last ten some years ago. leaving 30 


under construction ; three of these have 
since been diverted to the Royal Air Force. 

This arrangement leaves BOAC with a 
mixed VC 10/707 fleet. . . . However, the 
corporation could be obliged to sell its 707s. 
in which case the order for the 10 remaining 
VC 10s could be revived and would provide 
work for the British Aircraft Corporation 
that would offset, let us say, some unemploy¬ 
ment there if the TSR 2 were cancelled. 
BOAC has fought suggestions to sell its 707s 
on the grounds that their low costs will 
partially offset the VC ios’ high ones, but 
the present Minister of Aviation has given 
signs he thinks otherwise. His latest hint 
was in the House of Commons last week, to 
the BOAC board's utter astonishment, when 
he implied the question of the 10 cancelled 
VC 10$ might be re-opened. This would be 
utterly wrong, BOAC has paid a high 
enough price for its original folly in order¬ 
ing the VC ro; it should not be asked to 
pay more. 
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considering Canada? 

for new market expansion 

Consult us at the cmlpr} o it4ge The scniccs o ( o\yr 
1000 Ro^al Bank branches throughout Canada are 
available lot piactjcal assistance in developing business 
and tiade contacts in this important and fasr~gro\\ ing 
market aica. A*k either of our two London offices for 
detailed inftrmation. 





THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

lih >if>i i dr&^^iSartudu in 2869 r nl / nuted hakrhfy 
HFAD OIHCI MONTRFAi • ASSFTS 0\ I R S6,000,000,000 

London branches: main branch 6 Lorhbury LC2 • XtoNarch 6633 
west end 2 Cockspur Street swi • WHitehall 7921 


In almost every industry there is at least 




Wayne can marshal 
every drop—for any liquid system in a thousand and 
one industrial proceases 


million gallons—discipline 


one liquid facet 

Patrol and porcelain 
cosmetics and cloth 
sugar and shoe polish 
dielectrics and dough 
pies and plutonium 
gravy and glue 
margarine, matches 
bullseyes and batteries 
drugs and detergents 
butter and beer 
fine pharmaceuticals 
fabrics and foam 
soups and synthetics 
oils and organics 
industrial ohamies 
and things for the home. 


Wayke 

AHHHete 


Wayne stores, pumps, measures and dispenses every sort of liquid, and know 
moot ff IhOip by their first names—treat them as the individuals they are. Wayne's 
WfidO anoSi of purpose-made equipment, backed by their individual plant design 
service, copes with all systems, whether scaled in millilitres or thousand-gallon 
batches, with complete command of efficient control and outstanding economy- 
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* 



ICI spends millions on research in its own laboratories, but never 
forgets the Universities, where the fundamental research on 
which technological progress depends is mostly carried out. 

In the last seven years, the Company has given over £800,000 
to help the Universities with their building programmes. ; It 
also underwrites the cost-over £100,000 a year-of a hundred 
post-graduate Research Fellowships in science and tech¬ 
nology. And, each year, ICI spends £60,000 on direct grants to 
the Universities for the purchase of special research equip¬ 
ment and materials. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 



. LONDON S.W.l f 


i i rf i 
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JAPAN 

Biggest Postwar Bankruptcy 


Tokyo 

OR years foreign businessmen in Japan 
have gritted their teeth every time some 
visitor has spouted the usual admiration for 
Japan’s supposed industrial miracle and 
quietly swallowed their own deeply felt re- 
nervation!. Japan’s amazing industrial 
growth, they say, is no miracle. It is merely 
the result of ignoring all the conventional 
safeguards and tried practices of business 
financing. The Japanese have been able 10 
get away with it for a long time, but at last 
the tiny cracks are widening into cracks wide 
enough to tumble the medium-size com¬ 
panies established in the shadows of their 
also under-capitalised mammoth cousins. 

When, on March 6th, the Sanyo Special 
Steel Co., the second largest specialised steel 
company of Japan, requested that the Kobe 
District court permit the firm to seek shelter 
under the corporate rehabilitation law which 


When Fuji executives stood by and allowed 
Sanyo to slide many eyebrows in Japan were 
raised about Fuji's own financial condition, 
and perhaps other steel giants in Japan as 
well. Suspicions were strengthened this 
Wednesday when six.^of the nation's major 
iron and steel manufacturers met in Tokyo 
to discus* the shelving of plant investment 
plans for a. period of six months while they 
decide how to adjust investment projects 
for the future. Another meeting is sched¬ 
uled for March 15th. 

Although the lesson has been a spectacu¬ 
lar one, it is not yet over. More than 100 
medium and small special steel companies 
are expected to collapse within the next few 
months, mainly because they have been pro¬ 
ducing at below-cost or with net profits 
after taxes of less than 1 per cent. Increas- 

TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 



ing mergers and consolidation is obviously 
going to be the answer, if rhe steel industry 
is to achieve its ambitious goal raising out¬ 
put from the current 40 million tons to 63 
million tons in five years. 

Top officials of. the Bank of Japan and 
the Finance Ministry now agree sadly that 
they will somehow have to regulate which 
companies the banks can loan money to, 
and prevent plant investment growing out of 
line with demand. Some pessimists are even 
calling this an end to an era of prosperity 
that they always felt in their bones to be 
artificial A less tragic, if still coolly 
sceptical view is that this marks yet another 
stage in the well tried process of the big 
battalions of Japanese industry gobbling up 
rhe small fry. One may recall also that a 
perhaps similar stage of Germany’s postwar 
boom also produced a series of spectacular 
bankruptcies. And in Britain Professor 
Frank Paish has been advocating more bank¬ 
ruptcies as a spur to business efficiency for 
the past twenty years. 


provides relief measures for companies be¬ 
coming insolvent, Japan’s business world 


No Satellites 


was shocked by the largest bankruptcy since 
World War II. The company, capitalised 
ar 7,380 million yen (£7.4 million), had re¬ 
ceived heavy loans as recently as late last 
vear from Japanese banks, the Chartered 
Bank of London ($3 million), and the Bank 
of London and South America (another $3 
million). And the Banque Lambert of 
Brussels has placed £5 million worth of 
Sanyo's promissory notes in Britain. 

Although several of the Japanese banks 
involved, the Kobe, Mitsubishi, Fuji, Mitsui 
Trust, Japan Long-Term Credit, and Indus¬ 
trial Bank of Japan have unconditionally 
guaranteed the British and European loans, 
in Japanese eyes they have u lost face ” in 
trusting a Japanese company that was long 
known to be in trouble., Sanyo Special 
Steel, with an equity/debt ratio of 1-5.3 or 
worse, will enjoy a moratorium on its debts 
of 45,000 or 50,000 million yen (£45-£50 
million) if the Kobe court accedes to the 
company’s request. Sanyo Steel will not, 
however, suspend activities: it will be 
allowed to continue producing almost 60 
per cent of Japan’s steel ball bearings, while 
attempting to recover financially. 

Sanyo has failed because of excessive in” 
vestments in equipment, and intense com¬ 
petition in a dull market, coupled With poOr 
management. Many medium and smalt 
manufacturers in the special steel industry 
have been engaged in severe competition to 
expand their share of the long depressed 
market. It had been expected that when 
the chips weTe dowri the wealthy Fuji Iron 
*Jd Stcd Company} hdder-of $ pet .tent 

Sanytfs Stock,Would come td the reSdtte. 


Los Angeles 

he American State Department has just 
made the kind of move that plays 
directly into the hands of Europe’s indus¬ 
trial Gaullists and could have repercussions 
on Anglo-American relations out of all pro¬ 
portion to its actual importance. At a time 
when Britain's aviation lobby is preaching 
the dangers of over-dependence on Ameri¬ 
can technology and is being overridden by 
the British government, the State Depart¬ 
ment has stopped exchange of information, , 
about communication satellites between an 
American company and a British one. 

As the facts are likely to come out soonetS 
or later it may be as well to put down what 
is known so far. Satellites have obvious de¬ 
fence applications, particularly for countries 
like America and Britain with global defence 
coxhinimdnts. The American Department 
Of Defence has a military system under de¬ 
sign : the British require « system that will 
provide a direct link as far as Australia. 
Satellite* are merely very high aerials—one 
visible simultaneously to Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia would need to be 22,000 miles high. 
So the British government has ocen discuss¬ 
ing, with the co-operation of the United 
States, the launching of such a very high 
satellite of the kirid the Hughes aircraft com¬ 
pany specialises in. Obviously the Ameri¬ 
can government Would need to bunch the 
satellite for Britain—no WMfii rocket is 
either big enough br in the right position 
to do it. lit Was intended that the British 
Aircraft'Would aaafotEtfc 
using Hughes fechnMogjj?; I 4 s* Wddc the 


State Department banned Hughes from 
giving the information. 

The reason had little to do with military 
security. The State Department appeared 
to think that American industry has a valu¬ 
able monopoly in commercial satellites 
which should be exploited for maximum 
profit, which means keeping the know-how 
in America. It is not difficult to follow the 
Statu Department’s reasoning. The Hughes 
System is a strong contender for the Comsat 
international network. The first commer¬ 
cial satellite of Comsat happens to be the 
Hughes-built Earlybird due to be launched 
• in the first half of April. Comsat is obliged 
under the terins of last summer’s inter¬ 
national agreement to distribute its orders 
among member countries on a basis propor¬ 
tional^ the shares they hold, provided only 
the bids are competitive. Britain is the 
largest shareholder after the United States. 
So the less satellite know-how there is, par¬ 
ticularly in Britain, the more work goes to 
the United States, which has after all done 
all the research on satellites and expects 
some benefit. Fair enough up to a point; 
but this, one regrets to’say, is precisely what 
some people] have beep declaring the 
Americans would cto whenever they found 
themselves • iri ’ * a'' position .of technical 
superiority and jt is huMiating to think that 
sud* professional anri-Arnpricans have been 
right even ianeb. - It is" perhaps appropriate 
to remind Chpae Who took the decision that 
ev&y A&dridfc jet Which dies does so by 
Oblittesyof & British nWttfeW Very cheaply 
bought Vi : 1 * 
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ITALIAN CARS 

Ferrari Stays Italian 

Milan 

i at is to produce at least 500 six- 
cylindcr 1600 cc racing engines for 
sports car and racing car maker Enzo 
Ferrari. The international sports commis¬ 
sion has laid down that a minimum of 500 
engine units most be built over a period of 
12 months for testing before a prototype can 
be used in a Formula 2 racing car in 1967. 
For Ferrari’s limited capacity, production of 
the 500 engines would have presented an 
almost insurmountable problem had not 
Fiat, or some other giant car maker, come 
to the rescue. 

Fiat may have been prompted into the 
agreement with Ferrari by persistent 
rumours that General Motcr§ wa$ shout to 
take (Wit tne iPerrari works at Maranello. 
According to the rumours, Ferrari was to 
turn over his very modern plant, employing 
500 highly-specialised workers, to General 
Motors within the year. It also appeared 
that General Motors had succeeded where 
Ford and Chrysler had previously failed. A 
couple of years ago Ford and Ferrari had 
actually signed a conditional contract for 
the formation of two Ford-Ferfari com¬ 
panies. One was to build racing cars and the 
other sports cars. But the deal fell through 
at the last moment when Commendatore 
Ferrari, not a man to relinquish control 
easily, asked that a clause be included in the 
contract giving him absolute autonomy and 
complete independence in building/ the new 


joompmi/s racing cans. )fcgoctatkms between 
Chrysler and Jwati list ywr ire laid to 
have been wrecked in milch the same Way. 
If appears that General Motors was ready 
tq^ consent to the clause so dear to Ferrari 
and that Fiat moved just in time to prevent 
the world-famous Ferrari works falling into 
foreign hands. As a result, Ferrari will have 
his racing engines and will not have to sell 
out. 

The Fiat-Fcriari agreement may lead to 
further developments. Ferrari builds about 
three sports cars a day, reaching an annual 
sales figure of roughly 3,000 million lire 
(about £1.7 million). Research, develop¬ 
ment and publicity for Ferrari’s racing cars 
add more than £570 on each sports car sold, 
nearly one-fifth of their selling price. Only 
a car maker with big production and sales 
facilities could Stand Such expefise over a 
long period pf time, and it looks as if 
Ferrari’s sports car output would need to be 
tripled to do it. That is why Ferrari turned 
to the Americans. But perhaps Fiat will do 
the trick for him. 


BEEF 

Hot-Hoof for Europe 

B kef prices have been rising all over 
Europe. Even if the upward Spiral has 
been halted they have a long way to fail to 

? ;et back to last winter’s levels. In Germany 
armers have been getting 287s. 3d. per 
hundredweight for beef on the hoof, which 
is 44s. lod. more than a year ago; com- 



SOVIET AGRICULTURE 

Mr K’s Bequest 




T he Russians waited till 
last week to publish 
their statistical yearbook for 
1963. The reason for the 
delay is obvious since the 
booklet contains a figure 
that was kept a close secret 
up to now, namely the size 
of that year’s disastrous 
harvest. The grain crop in 
1963, it is now revealed, 
amounted to 107.5 million 
tons or to 110.7 million tons 
if green maize is included. 

This meant a drop of 37 
million tons from the pre¬ 
vious year’s record level, a reduction of 
28 million tons compared with 1961 and 
a figure lower than the average claimed fpr 
1954-58 despite the tremendous increase in 
the area under cultivation. Indeed, the Afield 
per hectare in 1963 was, at 8.3 quintals 
(roughly 6£,cwt an acre), the lowest since 
1954 and roqghly the same as in 1913. 

The setback,is, thus, even more serious 
than the Russians were willing to admit 
when quoting; simply figures of grain 
deliveries. Tne consequences of th?" 
aster had certainly something to 


Mr Khrushchev's fall last October. They 
also had a direct influence on Soviet grain 
purchases from the west. After their failure, 
the Russians bought about 12 million tons 
of grain, chiefly from thc-Unitcd States and 
Canada. Last year, it is claimed, Soviet 
farm output recovered by 12 per cent, 
though no figures have been given for grain 
production. Considering the losses that 
have to be made up, and the need for re¬ 
building stocks, it would not be surprising 
if the Russians went on buying in the world 
market. 


parable prices in France rose bjr^s. tf> 
265s, 4dj intend by |0|.7& to 234s. 
5d.; in Denmark by 27s. M: to 197s. 8d. 
and in Britain by 9s. 4d. to 187s. 5d. The 
rise began over a year ago when Argen 
tinian exports slowed down. Exports to 
Britain fell from 31,000 tons in January. 
1964 to under 21,000 tons in January this 
year, part of it due to the switching ot 
Argentine shipments from this country to 
Europe. 

The pattern of trade in beef has altered 
radically in the last year; European coun¬ 
tries have been prepared to bid up Argen¬ 
tine prices and have thus re-directed the 
flow of exports to some extent. And, ac¬ 
cording to recent reports, they arc negoti¬ 
ating further increases in trade with both 
Argentina South American cotin 

tries. Australia has been rebuked by the 
Americana for undercutting American beef 
prices (American costs are probably the 
highest of any country). So the Australians 
instead are now exporting more beef to 
Britain: at nearly 5,000 tons in January thfe 
year, exports were more than double the 
volume a year earlier. This is bully for 
the shipping lines like P&O that operate 
on the United Kingdom-Australia route. 

Meanwhile, American shipping lines 00 
the North Atlantic route are looking hard 
at ways of getting business from American 
beef producers by persuading them to ship 
cattle to Europe—another Atlantic invasion 
to worry General de Gaulle. Unless 
they are prepared to offer rock-bottom 
freight rates and the Europeans bid up 
prices still further, the Americans may fine 
they still cannot compete on price. But \i 
demand continues to rise at the pace of the 
last year it is likely that American prices wil. 
begin to look less out of line. 

INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 

Blessing for Posthuma 

G ermany declared its position in the in 
ternational monetary argument thi^ 
week, perhaps less in any expectation that 
its scheme stands a chance of being adopted 
than to rationalise the reserve-holding polio 
that its central bank has been following foi 
many months past. Dr Karl Blessing, presi¬ 
dent of the Bundesbank, told businessmen 
in Zurich that he shared France’s concern 
to find new ways of countering creeping in 
flation, to which the deficits of die reserve 
currency countries have “ certainly contri 
buted he agrees, too, that creation of nc« 
means of international liquidity must be 
subject to strict multilateral control ; and 
that the present level df international liqui¬ 
dity is too great rather than too small 
Where Dr mamng differs; with the nc* 
French line is in hat opinion that the gold 
exchange standard-can be improved, tight 
ened and, codified to produce a “ service¬ 
able ” international monetary system., 
Specifically, Dr Blessing; want* the mem 
bers «{ the Club of Ten to harmonise it* 
composition, of their extffi^.xeeepa* in & 
agreed common ratio. The tap ratios that 
he suggests are two-thirds gold and one 
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Together... Linking the future 

Even now the space satellite, as a means of rapid communication over immense distances, is part 
of our everyday life, and its development is demanding.all the technical skills of modern science. 
Copper and its alloys — proved metals for the modern age^ will play their part in the scientific 
UfiSSSSU projects of the future with a full contribution from the Delta Group of Companies, Europe’s leading 
manufacturers of non-ferrous metals. ,■ 


THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 
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third foreign exchange* which is approxi¬ 
mately the average existing ratio tor die 
members of the ten other than the United 
States; or threerquartefs/one«qu$rter, which 
[s roughly the present relationship with 
America included. By suggesting also that 
settlements between countries should take 
place in these fixed ratios. Dr Blessing 
seems to have made Germany the first coua* 
try to give official backing to the FOsthuxna 
plan: not even Holland has given official 
backing for this brainchild of a director of 
the Netherlands Bank. In its 1963 vintage 
the Posthutaa plan provided that members 

the Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development should agree to settle 
their deficits three parts in gold* two parts 
in foreign exchange* and two puts in the 
paying country’s own currency—thereby 
automatically extending the key currency 
role to all the leading countries, fn its more 
sophisticated version, this plan includes all 
forms of international credit in the foreign 
exchange component and la in die same 
family as the plans of Dr E. M* Bernstein* 
and its French version* the Cm. 

But there is no immediate likelihood of 
rther European countries moving towards 
he common reserve ratio that Dr Blessing 
suggested* which would involve a big re* 
taction in gold ratios in countries such as 
Holland, Switzerland and France. Indeed* 
t is the essence of Genferal de Gaulle’s 
x>licy to increase his gold ratio. The one 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Tin prices rose another £46 on the week* 
but are still liable to fluctuate because.oC 
market confusion over the new American* 
pricing system for stockpile releases. 
Copper cash wire bars were nearly 
£50 dearer because of US stockpile 
uncertainties and labour troubles at 
Ndola. The price of standard grade 
Wolfram fell to 155 - 175 s. on the 
news that some needs were bring filled 
from lower grades. Jute slipped to £126 
a ton from its 1964 peak of £ 142 . 

Buying interest is negligible* as manufac¬ 
turers wait for lower prices Which will 
also strengthen the producers’ fight 
agaihst substitutes. 

The all-item indicator ROBE by 2 points 
this week (to March 10 th). 
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9$pect of the German suggestion that doe* 
seem likely to be fblloweaup is the upward 
adjustment it implies in Germany’s own 
gold ratio. This is already up from just 
over *0 per cent at end-1963 to around 60 
per cent now. Many people believe that 
Dr Blessing is implicitly foreshadowing a 
further increase towards 66 per cent. Since 
Germany has not recently been running any 
significant basic surplus {ft its. ettemak pay¬ 
ments, this would involve a further sub¬ 
stantial reduction in its dollar balances, 
already halved from $aly billion at end-1963 
to $1.3 billion at end-January last. 

Heads Down in 
Washington 

„ Washington 

A lthough they do not say sq openly, 
, and though some among them have 
npt formulated the problem in these terms, 
the American authorities are resigned, to 
paying this year in gold for some of their 
balance of payments sms of the past. They 
have already paid a r good deal—close to 
$600, million., They,are wflBpg to “take 
it on the chin ” for some weeks or months 
more, reasonably confident that the new 
balance of payments programme of the 
President will work and that the gold loss 
will eventually Cease. 

There has been an important evolution 
here among the monetary authorities. It 
is now accepted that the continental Euro¬ 
pean countries, at least* simply will not go 
on piling up dollars intheir reserves. There 
is full acceptance that the palliatives of die 
past have little more usefulness in financing 
future deficits (“ Roosa bonds are not 
exactly in active demand at the moment*” 
says one high official). There are no plans 
for new palliatives* though mutual currency 
swaps will continue to be used in particular 
situations—and to be reversed at very short 
term. Nor is there any intention to draw 
massively upon the International Monetary 
Fund, though there will probably he a con¬ 
tinuation of the “ technical ” drawings in 
relation to other countries’ Fund repayments 
that have taken place in the past year. 

Fortunately, apart from France there 
appears to be no major current accumula¬ 
tion of unwanted dollars in the important 
financial centres. But it is accepted that 
minor accumulations, in some places, will 
be converted into gold. In one sense M. 
Rueff has won his cattle. The Americans 
now count on having to settle most of their 
current deficits in grid—plus some past 
deficits. They also have a lot of gold, and 
they have no intention of deflating at home 
no matter what M. Rueff may think. 

An exchange between Senator Douglas of 
Illinois and the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board* Mr William, Martin, is 
revealing. At a public hearing last month of 
the Congressional Joint Eqanomtc Com¬ 
mittee the Senator was endeavouring to cast 
theburden, of guiltupon France—ungrate¬ 
ful France—forthe .lostof gold* MrMar- 
tin 

convert its dollars and went so far as to 
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say that, though he efid pot admire French 
policy, the French authorities had 
apparently lost some of their confidence in 
holding dollars. The problem, he said, was 
the US deficit. 

“Do you really think it is our fault?” 
asked Senator Douglas, 
u I really do,” said Mr Martin. 

This does not mean that anyone here 
back a fetum,to a purd< gold standard as 
the futute international monetary system. 
Nor does it mean that the ultimate probjem 
of international liquidity has been wbplly 
lost sight of. (Mr Gardner Ackley, the new 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, has continued'in the tradition of 
his predecessors in being well to the “ left ” 
of the Federal Reserve on both international 
liquidity and domestic interest rates.) It 
does mean—probably for good and all— 
that this reserve currency , country has no 
intention of creating any more Reserves, and 
if it creates reserves in dollars it fully 
expects them to be cancelled very shortly 
by a conversion jnto, gpld. There are no 
more illusions. But neither is the^e panic. 
The new programme of curbs on capital 
outflow is expected to work. 

SHORTER NOTES 

We regret that in the interview with Mr 
Shoaib, Pakistan’s minister of finance, 
published in these columns last week, we 
inserted the wrong photograph. This was 
of Lt. Gen. Yusuf Khan, Pakistan’s 
ambassador in Kabul. We apologise to him 
and to Mr Shoaib for our mistake. 


Latest, and substantial, victory in the 
small jet war goes to Douglas, which is now 
well ahead of its two most serious com- 
petitors; the British Aircraft Corporation 
and Boeing. One of two plum orders, from 
the huge Eastern airlines, has gone to the 
DC9. Of the three other big American 
customers, Trans World Airlines has picked 
Douglas, and American Airlines, BAC, leav¬ 
ing only United uncommitted. If Boeing, 
which has come into this market belatedly, 
four years after the British, should fail to 
win the United order, it will look very 
foolish. 

4 

After years of trying, Dr Castro looks like 
improving revolutionary Cuba’s sugar out* 
put just when prices are near bottom 
(£24 17s. 6d. in London). Cuban output 
dwindled from 6£ million tons in 1961 to 
3& million last year. Bottlenecks in handling 
the crop have been partly to blame, and to 
combat these the current harvesting season 
was begun a month early. The first million 
tons was chalked up in mid-February* the 
seqond* 2 days ahead of schedule, on the 
26th. A thud million is due by March 
22nd. This leaves over two months until 
the bk rains begin, so there should be no 
difficumr in exceeding last year’s total But 
whatQibogets for the crop will depend 
i motteo Mineral arrangement* with eqsn- 
, xhunkt countries than on the world price. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 

Biggest in the 

O N March 24 dealings will start in Lon¬ 
don*—and most other major financial 
centres—in shares in the world’s largest 
corporation, General Motors. In London 
109,000 shares are being placed: but these, 
at around £39!, are too heavy for London, 
and so are being dealt in in twentieths, each 
at the bargain-sounding price of 39s. 6d. 
On 1964*8 dividend the yield is 4°,', without 
taking account of double tax relief. 

Demand for the shares has been high, 
from institutions which have not previously 
bought American shares but whose advisers 
have been urging them to—and also from 
the Scottish Investment trusts who arc well 
used to dealing in American shares far 
more obscure than GM. Their interest is 
accounted for bv Lhe fact that these shares 
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arc part of the last placing of the Du Pont 
interest's 63 million shares in GM, which 
have flowed steadily onto the market over 
the last three years. It had been assumed 
that these massive lumps of stock would 
disrupt the market. But in a period of rising 
sales, improving margins, and increased 
generosity with dividends—not to mention 
a stock market boom—the sales have gone 
like a dream. The share price has been 
rising steadily, from a low of 44^ in 1962 
to its present 101, and a further take-off is 
confidently expected once the shares have 
been firmly digested. 

This may not be for some time yet: there 
is apparently a further “tap” supply of 
nearly 100,000 more shares available at the 
present price for the London market. And 
London, in the personae of ten of the lead¬ 
ing issuing houses led by Morgan Grenfell, 
is taking only 4.2'o of the present placing. 
Sp there must still be a lot of stock with the 
288 American underwriters. The placing 
here and elsewhere in Europe has a dual 
purpose. It helps to spread the underwrit¬ 
ing load from New York—though only 
9.75% of the shares are coming to Europe. 
More important is the political point. 

General Motors firmly insists on 100^, 
of all its foreign manufacturing companies. 
This is unlike Chrysler, which was intro¬ 
duced to the London market recently for 
similar political reasons: Chrysler, making 


Market-place 

the best of a late (or bad) start, remains 
only part—but majority—owner of many 
of its foreign associates. So these quotations 
are 011c answer to possible loud xenophobic 
noises, although General de Gaulle is likely 
to dismiss 80,000 shares of GM as a poor 
answer to the present flood of imports from 
GM’s German subsidiary, Opel. GM's 
only hope is for a large number of small 
shareholders to buy, and thereby form an 
implicit GM lobby, content with the exist¬ 
ing situation. But the Australians, for 
instance, have always resented the totally 
alien ownership of Holden, their most 
important car plant. 

With VauxhaU in Britain, Opel in Ger¬ 
many and large assembly plants and plans 
in Belgium, GM js safe in most of Europe, 
and the Holden storms are over for the 
time being, but elsewhere in Africa, Latin 
America and Asia GM’s rigidity could cost 
it dear in markets which may now be 
inconsiderable, but which arc some of the 
choicest growth spots of the future. 

The Great Year 0/1964 

T he table and chart can reflect only 
faintly the immense amount of informa¬ 
tion supplied with the accounts to GM's 
1,186,000 shareholders. The rising trend of 
margins, despite the holding of the price 
line, the retention of over 50% of the 
American passenger car market, the relative 
unimportance of the overseas operations, 
despite their apparent size to Europeans are 
however clear. 

The most important point for a non- 
American to grasp about GM's future is that 
the corporation has a whole section of the 
anti-trust department devoted to it. Had 
Chrysler folded a few years ago, it was 
feared that one of GM’s home car divisions 
(probably Chevrolet) would have had to be 
detached from the parent. But Chrysler 
did not fold. Recently GM has had some 
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breaks in its continual anti-trust fight, but 
even so sales of its cars in America can only 
rise with the market, at possibly $ to 8% 
a year—and strikes last year sent home cor 
sales down. ’ 

T he defence and other non-Vehicular sales 
are only (sic) $1,736 million, and here, with 
Frigidaire and the like, competition is 
vicious, and the future growth likely to be 
unimpressive. Not so in its European eft 
side : Vauxhall has woken from its fifties’ 
sleep and now has a full range of com¬ 
petitive cars. Opel continues to increase its 
share of the German and other European 
markets. The international division as 1 
whole, which used to be something of a 
backwater now houses some of the ablest of 
GM’s younger executives, who can see 
where the growth points in the corporation 
are. What this all adds up to is the virtual 
certainty of further progress, especially 
while Mr Frederick Donner remains chair¬ 
man : but not necessarily at the pace of the 
last few years, when GM (and the American 
car market as a whole) was in a sense catch* 
ing up with itself. And nationalist storms 
could slow the progress even further. 

GOLD SHARES 

Caviar from the 
General 

H aving risen almost daily since early 
February, the gold share market 
paused momentarily in mid-week with tty 
Financial Times gold mines index up a solid 
13 f 'i since early February and at 75.3, at 
its highest level since January, 1961. The 
index is based solely on South African mines 
and has no finance house constituents ; and 
as the chart shows it was only in the last 
few months of 1964 that the index showed 
a significant upturn. Earlier in the year it 
had been the shares of the mining finance 
houses that had set the pace, thus confirm¬ 
ing the generally held view in the mining 
share market that a sustained rise in tty 
shares of the mining houses is a necessanf 
preliminary to an advance in the gold share | 
market. 

The buying of gold shares then was linked 
directly with Britain's own problems and 
they provide an attractive hedge against 
home economic uncertainties. But it needed 
General dc Gaulle to give the market iti 
feeling of intoxication which poured owdj 
into near drunkenness at the beginning.® 
this week. Now is the time for a tip* 
sober reappraisal and some brokers 
here and in Johannesburg feel that 
share prices are looking high enough i , 
present. This looks particularly true 
or two of the leaders particularly fav< 
by American investors. Thus, as the 






How we 
get the bugs 
out of our 
products 

We do a lot of research at 
AEG. We check. And double¬ 
check. In test Institutes as 
big as factories. If something 
Isn't good enough we 
find out first, before ft’s in 
use. That's why AEG Is a 
by-word for quality — in com¬ 
ponent parts as well as in 
complete Installations. 

We pay as much attention to 
the fully-automatlc AEG 
washing-machine as to this 
brand-new isochronous 
cyclotron built for nuclear 
research, the largest of 
its kind in Europe. Numerous 
tests, countless checks, 
unending research - that's 
how we get the bugs 
right out of our products. 
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PIA Boeings make‘firsts’in routes, flights, services 


A pia Boeing fan jet holds the world record for the fastest time between London 
and Karachi, London and Beirut, and Beirut and Karachi, pia are the first 
international airline to pioneer a new route to China with modern jets through 
Canton and Shanghai; the first service through Moscow and beyond; and the 
first airline to show Inflight movies to both First and Economy class passengers. 
It is this kind of modem and imaginative enterprise which explains why pia - 
a consistently profitable airline - carried over 14% more passengers and why 
seasoned travellers say pia are great people to fly with, 
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hows, by Tuesday Western Holdings had 
iscn by almost 50% from last year’s low 
nd Free State Ceduld by 45 %. But the 
cal movers in t,his market have; been two of 
be developing mines. Western Areas is ex¬ 
acted to pay its first dividend later this 
ear and as a potential low cost producer is 
n obvious major beneficiary from a future 
tcrling devaluation or a general increase in 
he gold price. Kloof is a much newer mine 
md has aroused much speculative interest 
imong investors whose appetites have been 
vhetted by the prospect of very good 
Jevelopment results this quarter. All these 
hares showed quite sharp falls on Thursday 
ivhen the F.T. index fell back to 74.0. 

GOLD SHARES 

Prices 
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The gold-uranium producers have also 
come in for attention on the*expeeiation of 
a revival in demand fot uranium in the 
1970s. Hartcbeestfontein is one mine that 
would- benefit considerably from such a re¬ 
vival and so would Harries’ long life neigh¬ 
bours Vaal Reefs a^d Buffelsfontein. The 
investor outside has to decide 

whether he is wfpp'J^i^^pt the hazards 
hat inevitably gd i^hyinycstjiient in South 
African mining jihads* even if for the 
moment at feast &e r«pubHef« racial prob- 
iems have Tad$d> f rom ^investors’ ' eyes, 
^nd to the ordinary investor there are jaddi- 
ional problems*# Rouble tax relief (a bene¬ 
fit which could Well varnish fit' Air Calla¬ 
ghan's budget) and the need" td recognise 
hat an iftvc^tmept in, a pune is an invest¬ 
ment in a wasting asset and that they need to 
make allowance for amortisation. On top of 
all this there is in last week’s Southern 
Africa Financial Mail further discourage¬ 
ment: ■' 1 

So far r is golds afe' concerned the 
ordinary man had’Wtter realise that he 
stands tittle chance. against the prirfe** 
in ihis highly technMand specials 
‘^d fipicL Unless hit Is very confident ofhja 
°wn judgment or of the quality of the 
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advice he can get he would probably be 
wise to steer clear at the current high level. 

One thing is cleat:’ fdr the next few 
months at least this market is likely to remain 
distinctly bullish, although there could be 
sharpish fluctuations with the strength of 
sterling and the level of America’s gold 
stocks key factors. And let no one imagine 
that a higher price for gold would bring 
only blessings for South Africa, for it would 
undoubtedly set up extreme inflationary 

S fessures. This is something not unknown 
1 South Africa at the present and later this 
month finance minister Dr' Donges is 
expected to produce a deflationary budget. 
His success in countering such pressures 
will have an important bearing on the trend 
of mining costs in the short term. 

WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

The Narrowing Gap 

“ T *m moved by the chance of putting things 
Aright in one of Britain’s biggest compan¬ 
ies.” Thus spake Mr Cecil King, the newest 
director of the Bank of England, the chair¬ 
man of International Publishing Corporation 
and Reed Paper and probably now soon to 
be chairman of Wall Paper Manufacturers. 
At the end of last week Courtaulds disen¬ 
tangled itself from a fight it never wanted ; 
but Reed is still very much in the thick of 
it and its formal offer may well be in the 
hands of WPM shareholders by the week¬ 
end. The revised offer is, as it needed to 
be to stand any chance of success, pitched 
well above the earlier combined Reed- 
Courtaulds bid. 

In making its revised offer, Rccd has 
removed one of the props of WPM’s defence 
by accepting u that the proposal by WPM 
to introduce art element of gearing into 
WPM’s capital structure is justified and 
overdue.” Thus Reed is prepared to allow 
WPM shareholders to keep the proposed dis¬ 
tribution of loan stock, which is worth 7$. 6d. 
a share while for every eight WPM shares 
holders are offered three Reed shares plus 
18s. in cash. When these terms were 
announced on Friday afternoon Reed stood 


at 55s. 3d. to make the offer (with the loan 
stock) worth 30s. fid. for each WPM share. 
Which then had a market pride 1 of just over 
2fi$. But by Thursday Reed shares were 
down to just over 50s and its offer was then 
worth around 28s. fid. and with WPM up to 
27s. the* margin was once again slim. 
Assuming WPM price holds at its current 
level Reed will have to fall to around 
47s. 6d. to put the prices on level pegging. 
Clearly the tactic* of WPM and its advisers 
in just waiting this week has paid off in 
allowing the pressure to build up on the 
Reed share price. 

The sharp fall in the Reed price may give 
a useful boost to the still fighting mood of 
Air John Watson and the WPM board. And 
if there are any shots left in the WPM 
locker (as Mr Watson claims) they will not 
be brought out until after Reed has made 
its formal offer. In its offer Reed is likely 
to stress again that it questions the profits 
forecasts made by WPM for future years. 
Here ICI is a key factor and this week its 
chairman, Mr Paul Chambers, has under¬ 
lined lCI’s intention to get as big a stake 
in the wallpaper market as possible. But 
Rccd is somewhat awkwardly placed: for if 
it knocks WPM’s prospects too hard it van 
hardly justify the price it is offering. The 
market has eyed these forecasts somewhat 
warily, particularly the thinness of the 
cover for the proposed WPM dividends. 
With this week's sharp fall in the Reed price 
the choice for WPM shareholders is not an 
easy one; the attraction OF silling in the 
market becomes increasingly marked. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Virtue Rewarded 

L ast year was good for the chemical 
industry and the sharp increase in 
demand for chemicals that resulted from 
higher levels of industrial activity had con¬ 
spicuous effects on company profits. Id 
benefited more than most since its hea :y 
investment in the capital-intensive “ new r * 
products endqf the industry jnajkes it extra- 
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ordinarily sensitive to neat^apacity work¬ 
ing. Thus company sales in the financial 
year ended December 31,1964 increased by 
10% to £418 million and pretax profits 
by more tban a quarter, to £87 million ; 
group sales increased by 15%, to £720 
million, and pretax profits by rather 
more than a quarter, to £iq8 million. The 
broadening of the company’s profit margins 
reflects more than capacity operation ; it is 
the first fruits of the slimming and reorgani¬ 
sation of the company initiated three years 
ago, of both, the company's administration 
and production sides. 

This process needs money and it is the 
capital expenditure involved that is the most 
striking feature of the company’s report. 
Expenditure on new plant, in Britain nearly 
doubled last year, from £38 million to £71 
million and in the present year it is expec¬ 
ted to be greater still, since the programmes 
sanctioned last year came to £113 million. 
Abroad, the level of investment runs at 
about half this figure in the .company's sub¬ 
sidiaries. Total capital expenditure by the 
company ran at £88 million. Of this all 
but £10 million was raised internally. 
The increases in 1965 should again 
be largely met by the increased cash flow 
from further increases in profits (Mr 
Chambers, the chairman, said that he would 
be disappointed if the improvement in 
return on capital—up from 10.4 to 12% 
last year—were not continued). But 
the company still is able to call on sources 
of capital outside this country. This it may 
have increasingly to do and Mr Chambers 
is still in discussion with the New York 
Stock Exchange over seeking a quotation in 
the American market. As one of the giants 
of world industry, it is somewhat narrowly 
based on the London market. 

It is hard to see what other reason there 
could be for the company's present price. 
At 458 - ?id., ICI is priced on a 5!% 
dividend yield, quite remarkably cheap con¬ 
sidering the quality of the management and 
its future prospects. ICI is putting itself 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

Monthly review of Consumer Goods, Services and 
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in a position to match up to any future 
competition ; much of the massive capital 
programme is going on large production 
units that will give the company consider¬ 
able economics of scale. The first test will 
be in the synthetic fibres field. Already 
selling a fifth of its production to the textile 
industry (and to that extent, admittedly, 
more sensitive to the long-expected down¬ 
turn in the textile cycle), the proportion will 
be a quarter when British Nylon Spinners 
is incorporated. And the plans of Cour- 
taulds, Chemstrand and British Enka will 
inevitably bring prices down: a drop that 
ICI, with its enormous manufacturing 
capacity, will be better placed to meet than 
its competitors. 


HAY’S WHARF 

A Chain of Services 

T he activities of the proprietors of Hay's 
Wharf extend far beyond the confines 
of London Bridge or even of London’s dock¬ 
land. It takes in whiskv blending and 
bottling (for Justerini and Brooks) in Dum¬ 
barton, a transport services venture on the 
Continent in partnership with Williams 
Hudson, oil prospecting in the North Sea 
and now a business records centre in London 
which will take over many of the filing and 
storing chores of several of London’s busi¬ 
ness houses. The policy of Hay’s Wharf in 
recent years has been to build up a chain of 
services which will deal with a product from 
manufacture to delivery. Of the group's 
total assets of some £16 million about one- 
quarter is employed in the traditional ware¬ 
housing and storage activities and port trans¬ 
port in all its phases accounts for about 
45 V*. of capital employed. Four other activi¬ 
ties account for most of the rest, inland 
warehousing 124 %, property investment 
12%, shipping 11 j% and packaging 
ioJ%, and shipping agencies, travel ser¬ 
vices, road haulage and civil engineering all 
play their part as well. Clearly many of 
these activities are complementary links 
in the chain; and for this reason the directors 
reckon that a breakdown of profits on a 
similar basis would be misleading, particu¬ 
larly as an increasing proportion of the 
group's business stems from a combination 
of its services and assets. But some break¬ 
down of profits even with the necessary 
qualifications would surely be helpful and 
proportionately it might well show a some¬ 
what different picture from the assets break¬ 
down. 

In his statement the retiring chairman, Sir 
Rupert De la Berc, tells shareholders that 
profits of the important transport port side 
were still depressed, with cold storage stocks 
remaining well below normal. Pre-tax profits 
in the year to end September rose from 
£817,000 to £1.08 million helped by the 
increasing fruits from the group's heavy 
expenditure on modernisation and by a first 
contribution to profits from the London 
Rochester and Trading acquisition which 
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last May was said to be earning profits, at 
rate of £ 140,000 per annum. The dividend 
is raised by one point to 12%, and a fuohet 
increase is already on the cards for the 
current year with the forecast of a main 
tained dividend after a proposed one-for-u R 
scrip issue. 

As forecast last year earnings have 
received a considerable boost from a tat 
charge considerably reduced by investing; 
allowances and taking only 30 \V, of gros! 
profits. The dividend is therefore comfort¬ 
ably covered li times, although on a ful; 
tax charge cover would be much slimmer, 
But profits are expected to shbw a further 
improvement this year and the group’s 
diversification policy should ensure a more 
consistent trading record in the future 
Now at 46s 3d the £ 1 shares are on a pm. 
pective dividend yield of almost 5] % and 
since the share price touched close on 60$ 
in each of the previous three years the 
current price hardly discounts much future 
growth. The convertible loan stock issued 
last summer also has its attractions ; at 102 ' 
the effective first conversion price in thru 
years’ time is 55s 6 d. This looks qub 
generous ; for if British industry is to siu 
ceed in boosting its exports the specialised 
packaging and transport services of H;u\ 
Wharf should meet ah increasing demand, 


BRADBURY AGNlftY 

Punch Goes Public 

T wo popular Fleet Street myths are 
destroyed by the introduction to the 
market this week of the ordinary and ful! 
voting preference shares of Bradbury Agnew, 
publishers of Punch. They are that under 
the editorship of Malcolm Muggeridge from 
1 953-57 the magazine was deserted by die¬ 
hard readers shocked by the editor’s in- 
corrigible iconoclasm, and that sales ban: 
recently been hurt by Private Eye. Brad- 



bury Agnew did have a bad patch in the 
fifties, and Punch's circulation fell bv 
30,000 to a low point of 112,000, but this 
was after Mr MuggeridgeV departure* and 
was due to the relentless pleasure erf corn* 
mcrdal television. In the MSl ydir, despite 
Private Eye—and a 6d. rise-fa^prtefe > st 
September to is. 6d.—circulation has 


LOW*; 
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"let’s see what ASEA can do” 


in INDUSTRIAL AUTOMATION. Many an asea 

product owes its origin to the creative maxim: 
"it's needed - let's invent ,it". One example 
is the Pressduotor: Just the simple and rug¬ 
ged yet sensitive arid accurate load cell that 
industry has been waiting for. It is now a stand¬ 
ard accessory' in U.S. and European rolling 
mills, checking and controlling roll separating 
forces, and Is steadily finding new applications 
within electronic weighing and process control. 
A torque meter, the Torductor, operating on the 
same magneto-elastic principle; reliably controls 
the torque in tyood grinders, oil drilling rigs and 
propeller shatys&in Chips. 

Other example*: The intricate problem of control¬ 
ling the loop between rolling-mill stands in wire, 


rod and strip mills is ingeniously solved by the 
photoelectric loop regulator. The fully automatic 
sugar centrifugal has brought automation to the 
sugar industry all over the world. Development 
work on the Thyristor — the silicon-controlled 
rectifier - has extended its application to indus¬ 
trial drives of considerable size; this simple, en¬ 
tirely static and easily installed device is now 
used for motor drives in rolling, mills, paper ma¬ 
chines, centrifugals and mine hoists. 

The list could be made much longer. For every 
industrial, purpose ASEA supplies efficient driving 
machinOty and the automatic control gear that 
enable! the equipment to yield top production 
result*; — it I* worthwhile to "see What ASEA 
can do"! 



a creative force in the electrical field 



Head Office VAsterAs, Sweden, bepresApt- 
ed in 65 countries. 
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—lost aiwrt everywhere in tfce world 
of international trade! 
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gained encouragingly high at near 
[25,000. 

Profits in this old family printing and 
Miblishing business (four Agnews and a 
Iradbury out of seven directors) have 
luctuared uninspiringly over the last ten 
ear*. The forecast to March 31, 1965, of 
r\ 65,000, before tax is only £8,000 higher 
han in the prc-ITV days of 1956. This is 
i:\spite the acquisition in 195$ of the Farmi¬ 
ng Press, with its list of bucolic and 
dimly Wodehousian tides among them 
\ "ild Life Observer, Mainly About Wildlife , 
md Pig Farming, doubtless beloved of Lord 
imsworth. 

There is no real sign of financial sparkle 
inywhere in ihe group, and the jobbing 
minting side—which could account for 
icarly half of the turnover of £1.38 million 
-is extremely vulnerable as larger groups 
e-equip themselves in the next few years, 
lthough the group has spent heavily on 
e-equipment*. The yields on the shares, 
1 the opening price of 12s. alloto just about 
or this stagnation by giving 6’r",, on the 
orccast 15% dividend, and a cover of 
.7 times. 

low or funds 

Turbulent Streams 

? iiori-tkrm money rates arc as high now 
3 as at any time in the sterling crisis; 
nd this may have closer implications for 
'hrogmorton Street than most investors 
lave realised. It is true that in the 
radiiional London money market, the 
rouble lies in too much money chasing 
t'o few Treasury bills, a chase which 
"hursday's excellent trade figures were 
ound to hot up by whetting expecta¬ 
tions of an early cut in Bank rate, 
lut in the local authority loan market, 
vhich as an entirely free market has 
ccome the more sensitive indicator, rates 
avc been pushed as high as at any time in 
lie sterling crisis. The local authorities 
lwavs borrow more at short term ahead of 
lie end of the fiscal year on March 31st ; 
nd this has coincided with a tightening in 
tie Euro-dollar market, bringing rates on 
[tree months deposit to 5 * and more, 
lince the cost of forward cover is almost 
this has pushed rates on local authority 
nans to nearly 8In this sense the 
tomes tic financial impact of the sterling 
risis is still present; and, rhanks to 
n unprecedentedly comprehensive anlaysis 
n the latest Bank of England Quarterly 
hdletin, one can now reconstruct these 
lomestic repercussions in a way that has 
ever been possible before. 

One major point that emerges is that 
he vacuum left by the retreat of foreign 
unds was filled, through the all-important 
Jcal authority loan market, mainly by ad¬ 
ditional liquid resources supplied by com¬ 
ics and financial institutions, much more 
han by the domestic banks—in spite of 
ome loud bankers’ complaints. Thus in 
his fourth quarter the clearing banks pro¬ 
ofed a net £41 million to local authorities, 
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while some £260 million came from com¬ 
panies, insurance offices, pension funds and 
other institutions and individuals. Quite" 
dearly the investing public was withholding 
its accruing funds from investment in the 
uncertain stock market and taking advantage 
of the unprecedentedly—if temporary- 
attractive haven offered by the local 
authorities instead. Both gih-edged and 
equities were weak in this quarter even 
though issues of equity capital were only 
£58 million against an average of £111 
million in the preceding four , quarters. 


PENSION FUNDS 

Bad Investment Timing? 

T he private pension funds invested in 
equities only 35‘V. of the record £ 79*5 
million they received in the fourth quarter 
of 1964. This was just half the figure for 
the second quarter and well below the 
average of 62% for the previous seven 
quarters. Taking advantage of the 7 ;;, 
Bank rate the funds invested £18.5 million 
in bonds, £16 million of it in long-dated 
gilt-edged. This move was a sharp reversal 
of policy of the first three quarters, when 
£15.1 million of securities was sold from 
this sector. There was a further increase 
in cash and short-term assets of £17.8 mil¬ 
lion, to bring the total for the year to £46.3 
million, compared with £1.5 million for 
1963. 

The fall in the proportion invested in 
equities does not seem to reflect of any 
change in the longer-term policy of the 
funds; purchases were £39. s million 
against sales of £14.8 million. The hold¬ 
ings of the longer gilt-edged will no doubt 
be reduced as interest rates fall, in line with 
the policy followed in 1963 and 1964, and 
the proportion invested in equities will rise. 
The disadvantage of this policy can be seen 
in 1964, when the main burst of equity buy¬ 
ing occurred very near the top of the 
market. In retrospect the buying of £7.5 
million of iong gilt-edged in the third quarter 
of the year, shortly before the rise in Bank 
rate, also looks wrong tactically. 


UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS 

Moving with ihe times 

A sbestos cement sheet may not be the 
. most glamorous of materials, but for 
factory wall cladding and roofs it is both 
cheap and trouble free. So in times of in¬ 
dustrial expansion like last year, Universal 
Asbestos Manufacturing reaps the benefits. 
And gain it did: pre-tax profits—at 
£643,422 for the year ended September, 
1964—were up 54 on the previous year. 
The dividend was increased from 15% to 
17^;;V but is covered only 1.8 tunes with 
investment allowances (f.6 times without): 
this helps to account for the sag in the 
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price to 17s. 6d. against a 1964-65 peak of 
22s. 6d. The dividend yield is thus q.S'V, 
and the earnings yield 8.6°,',. This is con¬ 
siderably higher than for building materials 
as a whole. But the market rates UAM a 
more attractive proposition than Turner 
and Newall, its direct competitor—naruraliy, 
considering their relative records. Eyen 
though T & N is larger and more diversi¬ 
fied on any comparison with UAM it comes 
out unfavourably. For turnover of Turner’s 
asbestos cement, subsidiary was up only 
15 ■ in its ycir to September, 1961. 

\\ substantial proportion of UAM’s turn¬ 
over is still ih asbestos cement (mostly the 
traditional sheeting). UAM accounts for 

TRADING PROFITS 1954 = 100 
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about 25 of total asbestos cement output 
in Britain ; Turner and Newall has about 
50 °n. And demand is growing fast enough 
for UAM to be building a new factory in 
County Durham that should be complete 
at the end of the current year. UAM is 
also looking into new uses for asbestos 
cement; last year it obtained a licence from 
the American asbestos giant, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, to use its extrusion process— 
(in principle the same as that used for years 
in plastics and metals forming). Formerly 
even shapes like gutters had to be made 
from sheet asbestos cement. The new 
process will enable a far wider range of 
products to be made, and the material will 
be much denser with an almost marble-like 
finish to it. 

UAM also has a stake in pitch fibre 
pipes. These are replacing the traditional 
earthenware for soil and drainage pipes. 
But plastics are an alternative for soil pipes 
just as pvc rainwater goods (gutters and 
drainpipes) are now a more popular alterna¬ 
tive than asbestos cement for rainwater 
goods that used to be made of cast iron. 
Roughly one-third of all new houses now 
have plastic gutters and drainpipes: but 
UAM is already in on the act with its own 
plastics subsidiaries. With an aggressive 
programme, a wide open growth sector to 
supply, and a somewhat sleepy giant to 
compete with, UAM could be one of the 
best gtsowtb prospects in the building 
tnatemU field. However, leaning heavily 
on factory building, it is sensitive to any 
possible deceleration in capital invest¬ 
ment. 




im 

ITALY 

Dividends Lure Investors 

Milan 

I taly’s major companies have started 
calling their annual shareholders' meet- 
ings and announcing the dividends that will 
be declared at the meetings. Despite the cli¬ 
mate of tight money, thinning profits, a 
depressed capital market and shrinking 
internal demand, Fiat, Snia Viscosa, Pirelli, 
Italsider and La Centrale will declare the 
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same dividends for 1964 as for 1963— 
respectively, 95, 130, 100, 75, and 500 lire 
per share. The drop in home sales in 1964, 
most companies contend, was largely com¬ 
pensated by a successful effort to extend 
sales abroad. Edison is also expected to 
pay its 1963 dividend of 112 Ere per share 
again in 1964. 

Even Montecatini, despite its near-chronic 
financial troubles, is expected to declare a 
dividend of 50 or 60 lire per share for 1964. 
The fact that the company is to start paying 
dividends again after two years is being 
interpreted as one of the first effects of the 
company’s recent takeover of Sade (Society 
Adriatica di Elettricitdt), an cx-utility com¬ 
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pany operating in Italy’s northeast corner. 
Little or no improvement is hoped for from 
the company’s chemical and petrochemical 
activities in 1964, as figures are expected to 
show that profits fell in 1964 compared 
with 1963 although sales increased 
slightly. 

The dividend news is considered a deci¬ 
sive factor in the recent advance on Milan's 
stock exchange despite a not too rosy 
economic outlook. There are plenty of 
funds available for investment and investors 
attracted by the lure of substantial dividend 
yields (by Italian standards), are hurrying 
to buy up shares at bargain prices before 
dividends are paid. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 1203, 1204, 1205 and 1206 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

SiNIOR riCTUIU K OK 1.1 ( IURI.K IN 
POLITIC AL SOFNC I 

Applications arc Invited lor nppomtim m to 
two iHitttk in Political Science. one. at llic level 
pi Minor lecturer or Iccmrci 1 the oilier hi the 
loci of lecturer. ihc appointees will he 
expected to lukc up duty as auk its possible, 
in 1966. 

Specialists In any hiam.li oi political sueiu.e 
an- muled to apply. 

The Department of Political Science under 
1’ioli-ssor L. I-. Crisp oilers cuuiscs m political 
science. public ndmlmsti.uion utid inu-nutioniil 
reliiiloilfi towpi'tls bachelors’ iiiul musirrs’ degrees 
.nid iu mem bets supervise research degree 
thews. 

Salarv on appointment will he In accordance 
with quallucmions and cxih-ih-ikc within the 
range* ■ Kemur lecturer. £At 2*o x JcAlKI— 
iUJoo p«. ; lecturer, £2,4UU a iMIU — 
LAJ.17U P.a. 

Further Information and tnrim which should 
accompany an iipplicanon may he obtained Irom 
Hie Association ut Cominonwc altli Universities 
(Jlrnnch Olllcd. Muilborough House. Pall Mall, 
Loudon. S.W.l. 

'truncations clone, m AUMUilm and London, 
on May J. ms. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Applications arc Invited for upponiinicni ... 
• SI NlOK LUC TUKLSH1P and a I ICIUKI- 
SHIP In I.CONOMK’ HIMOKY m the 
Department ol Economics. 


Ihe salary ramie for a Senior lectureship 
is £ A3,2*1) X £AI 10 — £A* HOP pa and tor 
a Lectureship LA2.400 x LAMP - £A!.l7ll p.a. 
Supi-raiiniiatlon will be sinuliu u> !• S S.U. ill 
both cases.. 


Intending applicants are requested to obtain 
d. tails ol ihe procedure 10 he followed m 
applying tor tho ininIn ami a copy ol the condi¬ 
tion, of iiPPOiutmcTil before suhmittlnit their 
applications. This Inloiiiiuiiou is uvuilablr 
from ihe AMoclutlon ol Commonwealth 
I,inientities (Branch Office). Murlhnintnch House, 
I’.ill Mull, London, S.M.I. 

Applications close, in Ausiralia arid I ondon. 
on April 24. /«6.L 


AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 

RURAL ECONOMY RESEARCH UNIT 

Applications are Invited for posts of tu) Junior 
Rescurch Associates, (b) Hr sennit Associates, 
ut Research Fellows and (d) Senior Research 
1 Glows la the ticlds of (li Agricultural 
I t-onomicx. (II) Ctongrupliy (from candidates 
with special Interests in economic or suciul 
iKOKraphy. land use ami dt-mogruphy), tind 
mu Rural Sociology or Social Anthropology, 
tenable in the proposed Rural Economy Research 
Li nu which In beuw established with the aid 
of a Lord Foundation brant. Appointments 
to be assumed us soon us pox si hi. for three 
years Initially with a possibility of pcrmuncncy 
■ heicaftcr. or on contruct for shorter periods 
or on seacindment terms. Suitable candidate 
nuy be uppoinlcd Head of the Unit on pro- 
Jtssorfjl terms, Appointees may have the 

opportunity of teaching in appropriate Faculties. 
Salary Scales: (a) £95u x £50— £1.1 IK) p.a.. 
(b) £1200 X £75 — £1.65(1 p.a.. (c) £1.725 x 
£7S—£2.175 p.a.. (d) £2,275 a £75 — £2.575 
V u. Family passages. Children’s, car and 

ouiht allowances. Superannuation Scheme. 

Subsidised accommodation. Annual U.K. leave 
whcic applicable. Detailed applications vox 

copies) naming three rvloreea. by April 10, 
iwo. to Secretary. Inter-University Council for 
Hlvhcr Education Ov emeus. 33 Bedford Place. 

1 ondon. w CM, from whom full details may 
bu obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

LI C.J’UItLSH1PS IN MANAliLMI NT 
STUDIES 

The Senate of The Queen's University of 
riel tu.si invites applications fur two Lectureships 
ill MuniiKcmcm Studies from October l. 1965 
Candidates should him quulttlcutUms und 
interests in uny of (lie lollowinii liulds: 
Pconomicx: Quantitative Methods including 
Statistics and operational Research: Accoun¬ 
tancy : Huinun Helutions: Industrial Relations: 
Organisation 1 hcory and Adminisinition . Pro- 
duulon I induce ring: C ybernet les. S.tli«ry ruiiMC 
£1,400 to £2.505 plus contributory pension 
tight* under the F.S.S.U. Initial placing on 
tlH* salary seulc will depend on qunUtlcauons 
and experience Applications should he received 
by March, 22, JW> T Further particular* may 
he obtained irom G. R Cowic. M.A., LL.B., 
J.P.. Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF IFE. NIGERIA 

Applic al ions arc tinned lot ihc following 
appointments in tin I acuity ol I-continue* und 
Snclul Studies 

Chair of I cononiic* 

Senior I I'ctureships or Lectureships in 
lUonnmli Stutistiis 

Senior Lectureships or Lctl unships In 
Leonomics 

lectureships or Asmm.hu Lciliiresliips in 
Account i nu 

Lectureships or Assistant Leciureslups in 
Government 

Senior Lectureship or Lectureship In 
Sociology 


-Salary scales * Professor. ll.lHMl p.a. : Senior 
I uumrtr. £2.275-£2. < ' , 5 p u. . Lcciorci. £1.21)0- 
£2.175 0..I.: AsmUuiiu Lecturer. £95041. UNI 

p.u. tor if over is oi holding a higher degree 
Ll ,050-£l ,1 so p.a,). Appoint me ins on second¬ 
ment considered, Family passages. Children’s, 
cur and outlii allow,inccs. .SupcrunnuHtion 
Scheme. Purt-tiirnlslicd uecomniodmion. Regular 
U.K.. leave. Detuilud applications (six copies), 
Mamina three referees by April 15. 1965. m 
Secretury. lnlcr-Uuiversilv Council tor Higher 
Education Overseas. .11 Hedturd Place, London. 
W C.l. from whom lull patuiulnrti may be 
obtained 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LECTURER 

dlpartmen r of iik ironic 

COMPUTATION 


Applications are invited toi ihe above- 
mentioned position in the held ol electronic 
dutu pi missing with special icicieuec to 
commerce. 


Present salary ranue is £AI vis io 1A2.636 
per annum. SuluricN are undci review. It in 
expected dial tin 1 new range will b« £A2,40il 
to £A3.1?U pei annum ( oniiiKiiunt; salary 
will he according tu qu.ililicalioiis wild 
experience. 

Applicants must h.ive dlsrinsuisltcd records 
in ccnnomtiN oi eommeicc Experience in 
eompulcr prottiammlnu .md modern data pro¬ 
cessing would be udMiiiiaiteous but is not 
essential. 


Tliv Kticcessful applicum will aiic special 
courses In progiiimmmu and dntu processing as 
applicable to the Faculty of Commerce and 
the iMMtituic of Business Administration. He 
will provide appropriate tutorials, lectures, 
seminars und assist academic start und attidents 
wnhln the Fuculty of Commerce with com¬ 
puting problems and research 

The University has Diirchascd an f.lt.M. 
model lftfi/5M eumpuicr wliisli will be msialled 
In Dccemhei. 1965. 


Detail!) of upporntmenl. including turn 
annuniion. study leave, houslnu scheme, m 
be obtained from the Association of Comma 
wealth Universities (Brunch Ofllcu). Marlborough 
House. Pull Mall. London. S.W.l. AppMca- 
tions should be forwarded by ntr mail to the 
Appointments Section, The University of New 
South Wales. Box 1, Post Office. Kensington. 
N.S.W., Australia, to reach there not later 
than March .O, 1965. and a copy should be 
lodged with the Association of Commonwealth 
L'nivcrsitus by the abpvc-meiinoncd date 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADVANCLL> 
SIUOY IN ARTS 

The University of OliiNgow offers three 
SeluiLil'shiiv) of £750 u year, with remission oT 
Ices and tumble lor two yvnrN fruit: October. 
J9(*5. tu uruduates holding good Honours degrees 
ol othet Univcriitlcn who propose to pursue 
lull-iime ndvaneed studv or research hi subjects 
lulling vuildn the l iieulty of Arts ((. luoiit. 
Semitic l.-uigiiuRts, i-nulish. l-rcneli liernian. 
Italian. Hispanic Studies. Celtic Languages. 
Slavonic' Lungiuures. Seuiulinaviun Lunttiiages, 
Philosuphj History Music. Psychology. 
1 cononucs. Politics. Mathematics and 
Lieography ). 

The Scholars win be required to come into 
residence al (ilusgmv and to pursue their work 
undci supervision In the University durinu 
ivrm-tinK. Applieuuons will be considered from 
L.iiuJuluies who hope to obtain their qualifying 
degrees in tunc to begin residence at (jlusgow 
In October. J9h5. /‘reference w/ll he given 
io iipplhant* who are entering upon poslgunliiate 
undies foi the first time. 

Candidates should apply to the Clerk to the 
Fuculty of Arts not luicr than March .list. 
Hiving particulars ol the study which they 
propose and of their previous academic career, 
and should submit testimonials from the persons 
best able io speak of their qiiulitkuiiuns. Such 
persons muy. tl they prefer It. send their 
testimony direct io the University. Intimation 
of the awards is noiuiully inude m the month 
nt July. 

It is importiini that candidates should give 
details ol ilu it- success in ihcir llnal examinations 
as Niinn as the results arc known They me 
usked to inform the Clerk to the Faculty ot 
Arts without delay 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

FACULTY of arts 


Applications are invited foi LI ( ILJRI 
SIIII’M ASSISI AN T I.I.C.TUKI Slfll’S In the 
disciplines shown below. Applicants should 
have at Icusi a good Honours degree, mid 
experience in or knowledge ot Soii(li-l asi \slan 
conditions would he un udvunimte. The sueeess- 
Itil cundidrilcK will he uxnuaed to oiTci inter- 
dlscfplmury courses to expand ihc range of 
teaching and research m the f aciiltj One 
uppoimment in the lirst instance- will be 
each oi the I allow tag Helds: 


(i) Public Administration 
(in Statistics, und/or Maiheniiiiictil 
l.eommucs and/or I lonomciiics, 
fill) Political I'heory 
(iv> (iovernnient 

(vl Regional and Urban Planning 

Salary scale (approximate Nlcrling cqmwi* 
It lit si . 


I.ecilirer Ll.dk x i^f. — tl ,(.24 X £63 — 
£1.995 pei uniiiui 

Axsistmu Lecturer. i|.i2U x £56 — £1.232 
pur annum. 

In addition, the following allowances are 
payable : 

Variable allow ana* ■ 35 per cent Of husk 
salary, subject to certain maxima depending on 
marital sumo - Minimum £2IU per annum, 
maximum £5b(l per utinum. 

Inducement allowance (if awarded), vanes— 
(a) For Lecturers up to £4211 per anniirn 
(h) For Assistant Learners, up to £2ki) pa 
unnuni. 


Housing will be provided if available, for 
which a lent of £117 to £17$ per annum will 
be charged. 

Provident Fund; Stuff member contribute* 
5 pci cent, and University 15 per cent, ol ba*k 
sulury. 

Further particular* and application forms are 
obtainable from the Association of C ommon- 
wealth Umversiilea (Branch Office). Marlborough 
House. Fall Mull. London. S.W.l. 

The closing date for the rccdni of applica¬ 
tions in Kuala Lumpur and London is 
April /M(»3 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITJCAI 
SCIENCE 

Applications urc Invited tor uppoimment u 
two Lectureships or ANsIstant Lceiurvsliiiis i 
Ihe Deparunent of Ciovcrnmem, from Octohvi i 
1905, one of wlikli will be concerned cspcdnii 
with political thought. Candnlatcs slum! 
indieutc their special fields of InieiiM. li. 
salary xcule for Lecturers Is £1,400 x LX* 
£2.165: thereafter, subject to review, x £Kv- 
£'2.505 a year, plus £60 u your Londm. 
Allowunee; und for AsKistum Lcctuiers £l.U'i 
x £75 —£1,27* u year, plus £f»0 a yeai I oiiili-i. 
Allowance, with superannuation bcncilts in boil> 
cases. In uNsc.Ksing the starting salmy. um 
nidc-rntlon will be given to age and experienu 

Applk-ailoils with the names ol three rclciri« 
should lie received not inter than April 12, 1%- 
by ihe Assistant Sucreuuy. Loudon Sclioul < • 
1 eonomicN anil l'oliiicul hcicncc. Houghton 
Street. London. W,C\2. Imni whom applicntio' 
forms and tun her particulars may be ohuuno) 

T UTORS. Spurc time Addiuonul C orreapon 
dunce ruiois rcquirerl In fJovernmem :uk 
P olJtleuI T'liought. U.Se. I ennomics I oiuloi- 
prefened.—Wriie bnelly, stating degree mm 
subjects offered, to Box 1905. 

T RADE UNION requires AdminisUMiion a«i) 
Research Officer at Heiidqiinriers in Lonchm 
able to provide csscnti.i] bmkgioniul m.-ituri. 
olualn. supervise llic recording ol NtuusK- 
and be capable of luking over a promtnm' 
admlnislrative position. I lie Unions conm 
butory Siiperanniialion provisions are good un. 
ihc eoninicneinu sukuy Is £1.250 riNlns to £1 j-' 
in twelve months.—Apply to General Secretin. 
National Union of Tailors A Gannum Workc’i* 
U Kensington Square. London. W.N 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 


Appheaitons are invited lor appointment i« 
new and vueum pohin In the Faculty « 

I • miomic* ot the University. Appointees a r 
required Ut lake- up duty b> Januuty i I 
oi a-, soon ilurcalici as possible. 

SLNIOR IICI UKI K/L! ( TUKt ll IN 
I.CONOMK S 


Applications are vvckomc irom specialist 
in any Held ol economies The Dcpanmcnt o* 
I conomlcs offers u tour yeur course u 1 
I conomies w Iiiul; includes the mum biunclH" 
ol ec-onotnie history, the oruiintaailoii of husiiu- 1 -' 
onrcrpilsc and i)*e niuin hrmiclicx ol ucontn)'- 
policy. Courses are mven also In Agric-u1uir.il 
Luhour and Muthc-nuitleul Economies. Mm 
research interests urc in the fields of Input 
output analysis, economic dynamics, um* 
industry unulysis. iocution theory and moncuio 
theory and inglitutioos. 


READER IN ECONOMIC STAIISI ICS 
SENIOR LFCTURFU/LEC TURI R IN 
MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 


The uppointcc to the readership wiiJ *'t 
ex peeled to uid In the development of course* 
in siutixtks for ceonomlavs und in the wtv' 
gruduute training of economic statisticians. H< 
Dcpurtmeni or hlalixtus offers courses 
siatlstk-N leudina to honours degrees ill An." 
L.cunomits mid heleucx. 


Other tfepurtmcntx In the Futility » ri 
Ac-toiinting and Public Finance, und Econon"* 
Fiklory. In uddlliun Io llic* courses IlucIiki 
to ibv degree 01 Bachelot. students urc suiwt 
vlficd for the degrees of Maslei und ol DocU" 
of PhilOHophy. 


Salary on appolntmuni will he In uctordaiW' 
with quullftuitlons and experience within d 1 * 
ranges: reader, £A4..UM) p.a.; ggnior lcc:tun> 
CA5.250 X £ A1 1d— £A3,R(i0 p.a.; leclurd 
£A2.4U0 X £AI It) —- £A3J7U p.a. 

Further Information and forma which jthoaJ*' 
accompany un application may he ohm Hied f; p " 
the AHaodution or Commnuwc*lth UnlveiW 1 ' 
(Brunon Office). Muriborough House, PdM 
London. S.W.L 


ApfHlcitiiong dose. In Aitairalia and Londc« 
on Mar J, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal .Charter i8$j) 

CONTINUING EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The one hundred and eleventh Annual 
; L *nt*ral Meeting of The Chartered Bank will 
e held on March 31st at 38 Bishopsgate, 
.ondon, EC2. 

'i'he following is an extract from the statement 
n the Chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, which 
as been circulated with the report and 
-•counts for the year 1964: 

1IIIS Y! AIVS ACCOUNTS 

1 The Bank’s capital and published reserves 
mill die balance on profit and loss account now 
Mini £17,663,195, which figure includes the 
jroeeeds of the Rights Issue in March, 1964. 

The continuing growth in the business of the 
3ank and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, re- 
hvicd in the increase of £185,400 in this year's 
iei profit, is evident from the Consolidated 
balance Sheet, the total of which at £600 mil- 
ions is higher than that at the end of last year j 
h's in spire of the loss of our branches in 
ndonesia and Iraq and compulsoiy closing in 
Jjinhodia. 


PROIIIS AND DIVIDINDS 

After making the usual provisions, Consoli- 
lated Net Profit for the year is £1,254,778 an 
ncrcase of £185,400 on that for 1963. This 
ncrease is largely attributable to further expan¬ 
ion of business. 

With the balance of profit brought forward 
tom last year of £574,024 the amount available 
or disposal is £1,828,802. Of this sum £100,000 
ias been transferred to Reserves for Contingen¬ 
ts and £450,000 to Reserve Funds which now 
rtand at £9,700,000. This sum includes the 
hare premium of £1,100,000 arising from the 
lights Issue in March, 1964. 

The interim dividend of 71 per cent less 
ncome lax paid in September, 1964 absorbed 
-353,718 and it is now proposed to pay a final 
Kvidend at the same rate, making 15 per cent 
or the year. The balance then to be carried 
otward to next year will be £571,365. 


CAPI TAUSA1 ION ISSUE 

Stockholders will have received my letter of 
Jlarch 3rd notifying them that an Extraordinary 
j eneral Meeting of the Stockholders will be 
le,d on March 31, 1965, to consider the recom¬ 
mendation of the Court of Directors that 
£770,000, being part of the sum standing to 
he credit of the Reserve Fund, be applied in 
paying up in full 770,000 new shares of £1 each ; 
hese shares to be issued to Stockholders whose 
5 atnes were on the Register at the close of busi¬ 
ness on February 20, 4965* in the proportion 
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of on^ ntw share for each £10 Stock held. If 
the Stockholders absent to the capitalisation of 
£770,000, it is the intention of the Court of 
Directors to transfer a similar nmouni from 
Reserve for Contingencies Account to the 
Reserve Fund. 


JIIL MU I UAL ACCLPI AME 
COMPANY LID., SYDNEY 

Before the year ended we were able to com¬ 
plete successfully- talks which had been taking 
place with the Mutual Acceptance (Company 
Ltd., of Sydney as the result of which the bank 
has taken a 40 per cent interest in the equity 
capital of rhe Australian company which, when 
fully paid-up, will amount to an investment of 
£A 1,922,235. 

The Muiual Acceptance Company Ltd. was 
established in Sydney as a hire purchase com¬ 
pany in 1936 and over the years, excluding 
the war period when hire purchase activities 
literally ceased, the Company's business has 
prospered, the years from 1950 onwards having 
shown outstanding progress. 

lilt CHARTERED BANK 
OF LONDON 

This wholly-owned subsidiary of ours was 
officially opened and commenced business in 
August in very attractive premises on Cali¬ 
fornia Street in the business and banking centre 
of San Francisco. 

Our initial advertising created considerable 
interest in the bank and satisfactory progress 
is being made in this and in our new agency, 
opened concurrently with the bank. 


IIIL COMMERCIAL BANK, 

S.A.lLIBYA 

The above bank, in which our Group has a 
forty-nine per cent shareholding, opened for 
business in Tripoli in June and, although we 
hope to ha\c a further branch in Benghazi 
shortly, business has been slow to build up. 

We are, however, fortunate to have as our 
Chairman His Excellency Saddigh Bey Mun- 
rasser, an influential and well-known local 
figure, and any spread of the country’s wealth 
to ihe people and an extension of the banking 
habit should be reflected in our figures next 
year. 


0\ LRSLAS SURVEY 

A year ago I introduced my review by de¬ 
ploring rhe extent to which the economic 
situation in the countries where The Chartered 
Bank Group operaies is too often dominated 
by politics, and in 1964 nationalistic tendencies 
and changing political alignments imposed 
costly and unfair penalties on our business. It 
seemingly matters not to some countries that our 
branches have been operating in them for over 
one hundred years, through good times and bad, 
and have helped to open them up and build up 
their present wealth, or that we are still playing 
an important part in their overseas trade and 
local investment when, at the whim of a dictator 
or on some national pretext, our business and 
properties can be taken from us overnight. In 
Burma and Iraq it was under the guise of 
nationalisation, to which we apparently cannot 
object as long as fair and Adequate compensation 
is given with reasonable promptness. We have 


The Chartered Bank, its subsidiaries and associates operate in the territories shown 
below: 


Abu Dhabi 

Lebanon 

Aden 

Libya 

Australia 

Malaya 

Bahrain 

Pakistan 

Brunei 

Philippines 

Cambodia 

Qatar 

Ceylon 

Sabah 

China 

Sarawak 

Cyprus 

Sharjah 

Germany 

Singapore 

Hadhraraaut 

Thailand 

i 

i 

United Kingdom 

Tf»d?a 

Uqjtoii States 

Iran 

Vfotaatp 

Japan 
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yet to receive compensation fr«*n cither govern¬ 
ment, and in Iraq, where stccl-hehneted troops 
occupied our premises overnight, we have yet 
to receive back our sterling capital and reserves, 
which under international law should be paid 
immediately as a preliminary to talks on com¬ 
pensation for our business and properties. In 
Indonesia our business and local assets have 
been takeu away irom us after over one hundred 
years because of Britain's support of Malaysia 
and in Cambodia we were dosed down because 
of strained diplomatic relations between that 
country and the United States and Great Btitain. 

We would like to see a greater awareness on 
the part of our government of the cflccts on 
British business of diplomatic moves, and per¬ 
haps a shouldering of some of the responsibility, 
and although often nothing can be done to 
counter expropriation und discrimination arising 
from ultra-nationalism, the accumulated loss ot 
this country's overseas investments and the 
income from them must be reaching figures that 
make nonsense of further plans for investment 
in developing countries. Perhaps the time has 
come when there should be an Investment 
Guarantee Corporation as well as one for 
exports. The World Bank at least has come out 
in a most forthright manner against the steal¬ 
ing of the assets of one country by another and 
counrrics guilty of such acts cannot look to the 
World Bank for help until proper compensation 
has been paid. 

It is sad to have to comment so forcibly on 
the evils of ultra-nationalism ai a time when so 
many countries, and the happiness and standard 
of living of their peoples, depend upon inter¬ 
nationalism. Too often too, those politicians 
who are most nationalistic in their own coun¬ 
tries want, and think they arc entitled, to play 
a prominent role in the international scene. 


CONCLUSION' 

This review covers an area which must iiguie 
large in all future plans for increased inter¬ 
national trade and the recent crisis in sterling 
has not only shown the importance of that cur¬ 
rency to world trade but has emphasised that 
Britain's own share of it must be maintained 
and if possible increased. 

A greater awareness of Ibis on the part of our 
government has seen a quick implementation of 
some of the tecommendations of the Plowden 
Report and a tremendous export drive includes 
directives to the Diplomatic Service to con¬ 
centrate on commercial work and helping the 
visiting businessman. With respect, I would 
say that in many ways ihe r British overseas 
banks can be even more helpful for they have 
usually closer associations with and deeper roots 
in the countries where they operate. They have 
a specialised knowledge of local business, and of 
the credit-worthiness of local businessmen and 
firms, many of which are already customers. 

Our interested ministries could, therefore, 
with advantage make more u&e of the vast 
branch networks at the disposal of the British 
Overseas banks, and should in any ease work 
closer with them in the area of tliei* operations. 
Too often banks like ourselves are left out of 
and not even consulted about die financial side 
of trade arrangements, which is iq marked con¬ 
trast to what happens in other* countries. 
Governments abroad realise fully the contribu¬ 
tion their overseas commercial banks cap make 
to Invisible exports and national business is 
passed through them and national funds placed 
with them. In this respect perhaps it is time 
our Treasury dropped outmoded rules and pre- 
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judices and worked more along the lines of the 
United States. 

Finally, I would like to stress another reason 
for our government fully supporting the British 
overseas banks in business and in all their 
difficulties. The friendship and respect existing 
over the year* between oqr officers apd business. 
men end officials has Helped, tb insulate sterling! 
in those countries against precipitate action 
through loss of confidence in it arising from 
exaggerated utterances of politicians or the ill 
considered writing of economists. If there are 
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branches cf hanks like ourselves in.a COUnti 
enquiries regarding ster^ng, loyally, cpqie to u 
and fears can be assuaged—-but When we \ Vlu 
been forced Out oT a country direct action h 
the authorities without consultation is likely 
be taken to the detriment of our currency 


Copies of the full text of the statement v 
be sent on application to the Secretary of ti 
Bank at 38 Bishopsgatc, London, EC2. 


THE STEETLEY COMPANY 
LIMITED 




1964 

1963 



£ 

£ 

Surplus be foie luxation 


3,504,554 

2,916,797 

Taxation .. 


1,743,299 

1,443,712 

Minority interests ... 


60,145 

33,447 

Profit. 


1,701,110 

1,439,638 

Dividend payment. 


752,843 

596,598 

Profit retained . 


948,267 

843,040 

Issued ordinary capita! 


6,377,341 

6„377,341 

Ordinary dividend rule 


19°'„ 

15 


The consolidated accounts for 1964 include £114,016 being the pre-tax profit since 
acquisition ot our newly acquired subsidiary companies, 

SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR. N. M. PEECH, 
TO SHAREHOLDERS : 

The year 1964 provided the best results vse have yet achieved. These came Irom higher 
sales in uli divisions of our business at home and abroad. Maximum production was the 
tall of the year. 

In order to bring the issued shaie capital more into line with the funds now' employed 
in the business it is proposed to issue one new r ordinary share for every four ordinary shares. 

In refractories our production and reseach effort continues to be concentrated on satisfy¬ 
ing the growing demand for high density pure granular materials and bucks or blocks made 
of them 

Lust year it was stated that in addition to refractories we w'erc seeking wayb and means 
of expanding our interests in road-making and building materials, agriculture, chemicals and 
other fields at home and abroad. In 1964 ue made significant progress towards these 
object i\es. 

For building and road-making wc have acquired 88 per cent of Alan S* Dcnniff Limited 
and Jas. Turner & Son Limited und related companies. The principal business of these 
companies is the production and selling of sand, gravel and ready-mixed concrete in an area 
extending from Sheffield to Coventry and into Hertfordshire with access to the North 
London market. 

In chemicals, caustic magnesia is now being added to our product line, which, in the 
future, will broaden th? demand for die output of our Hartlepool plant. 

PROSPECTS 

Measures have been taken which may check the rate of expansion in the UK economy. 
The uncertainties extend as to how far restraint will go, for how long it will la$t, and whether 
world trade will decline towards the end of the year. 

Although the longer term position would He affected by a serious set-back hi the 
economy, our present eon&rrrl is still to supply sufficient quantities of our products to iqeet 
the demand. Exports.'which are receiving a great deal of attention, should advance, and* the 
prospects in Canada look encouraging. 1 .. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

LIMITED 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Sun Life 
prance Society Limited will be held at 107, 
hcflpside, HC2, on Tuesday, April 6 r 1965. 

C. G. Randolph, Chairman of the Society, 

I, issued a statement to shareholders, which in 
iiline is as follows 

FUNDS EXCEED L2§o MILLION 

\ou will have come to expect there has been 
furl her large expansion of the business of the 
Liety during the past year. The total funds 
now over £250 million, which is an increase 
[about £25 million. Life and Atmalty premiums 
considerations for Immediate Annuities 
k-rher; fl40390,«K),; pa&fj * 

hy million pounds fbr the first tihit The 
Ls interest income of |hc ^Ass^rancjb ■ Funds 
£14,509,000; this represents a rate of 
8s. lid. per cent which is 4s. Id. per cent 
j»!ier than in 1963. 

D.spite the expansion of' *our business, the 
|unv» by death at £5,865,000 show only a small 
svase, and I am pleased to report that the 
twraliiy experience continues ro be verv saiis- 
btorv. Claims by maturity increased slightly 
0 * 7,081,000 and represented the largest item 
outgo. 

RECORD NEW BUSINESS 

1%4 was a very satisfactory year as regards 
vv business, and a most pleasing feature has 
vn the continued expansion in the renewable 
cinium income in respect of assurances and 
muities granted during the year. Including 
premiums and annuity considerations, the 
.nl new premium income in 1964 exceeded 
9 million. During the year, new assurances 
Te granted for sums assured of £137,217,000; 
is exceeded the previous year’s figure by nearly 
4 million and is the eleventh successive year 
which a record new business has been 
hieved. In addition, new annuities were 
Knieb for £4,866,000 per annum, compared 
li £4,396,000 in 1963. I am glad to be able 
report a substantial advance in the volume 
assurances completed on a “ with profits ” 
h, which reflects the general satisfaction with 
h’.wh ihe results of the valuation made as at the 
id of 1963 were received. 

f welcome this opportunity to convey to 
surance Brokers and other connections the 
anks of the Directors for their valued support, 
heir confidence is a tribute to the service which 
n receive from our officials and the liberal 
'proach which we continue to make to our 
derwritfng. 

PENSION SCHEMES 
DEVELOPMENTS 

As you know, we have for a very long;time 
“wd a leading part in the (Pension Schemes 
and the past year has again seen a large 
tniber of employers entrusting us with their 
Khion arrangements. The Society is con- 
‘fltly searching for this business and has much 
offer by way of attractive terms, technical 
low] edge and service after inauguration. We 
NcmaticaHy keep our pension schemes under 
l ’ lCW so that we can . advise on any change 


that may be necessary to ensure that they remain 
up to date. 

Our “ with profits ” group pension plan con¬ 
tinues to grow in popularity, partly no doubt 
because of the excellent bonuses declared last 
year. The majority of our new group pension 
schemes arc now arranged on this * basis and 
thus combine the advantages Of an insured 
scheme with many of the better features of a 
private fund. 

I drew your attention last year to the desir¬ 
ability of schemes to provide pensions for 
widows of. employees, either on death, whikt 
still in service or alternatively on death after i 
retirement ^Suejh atphemas. continue v to arouse J 
Hconsidembla tfoteifett amonjp and a j 

nupaber, have-beep effected \yith jpr%ocicty in r 
tlTe pair year. ’• : " ■ ■ ’ 


INVfM.MI.Sl OPLRAUONS 

A vear ago the outlook for investment in . 
industrial equity shares, although clouded to , 
some extent by the approaching General Elec¬ 
tion, was nevertheless an encouraging one with * 
promise of furtlier increases in company profits 
and dividends. There was also the pruspcct of 
inflation ever present in the background, jpid in 
these conditions the Directors decided to 
accelerate their policy of increasing the propor¬ 
tion of the Society’s funds held in first class ’ 
equity shares ; actually over £5} million was 
invested in this type of security. 

The total investment in British Government 
'counties shows little change compared uirli a 
vear ago, but during the twelve months under 
review opportunities were taken to realise a 
substantial proportion of our shorter dated 
stocks, which were no longer suitable for our 
lengthening commitments, and to reinvest the 
proceeds in longer dated securities at higher 
vields. The continued high level of interest 
rates during this period enabled further holdings 
of lir>t class debenture stocks to be acquired 
on very attractive terms. 

It will be seen that the sum shown against 
the balance sheet item “Mortgages on Property 
within the United Kingdom” has increased by ; 
nearly £I3£ million. This addition is primarily 
due to the completion of the large mortgage 
transaction to which I referred last year, and to 
further net increases in advances under the ' 
House Purchase Scheme of approximately £4 V 
million. 

I am pleased to be able, to report that, despite 
the adverse effect upon security values through 
uncertainty regarding future taxation, the 
aggregate value of our Stock Exchange securities 
at the end of last year exceeded by a wide 
margin the value at which they stand in the * 
balance sheets. 


SIR VICE IO THE COMMUNITY 

I think it is not out of place at. this stage to 
emphasise some aspects of our achievements 
during the year and the service rendered to the 
community by our industry. The. impressive 
figure of £250 million which has been entrusted 
,io us represents,, erf course,,the amount which is 


needed,' together with further premiums and 
interest, to provide the future benefits which 
our policyholders look to us to pay, whether on 
death or maturity or by way of pensions or 
annuities. Last year total payments to our 
policyholders and annuitants exceeded £22 
million, or over £400,030 for every week of the 
year! 

Our records show that very often the sums 
paid by us on death represent a substantial, 
or even the major, proportion of the moneys 
available to provide f ^r the life assured’s family, 
whilst many of those receiving pensions through 
our staff pension Schemes ire largely dependent 
upon these payments. 

In the light of the Government’s 'exportation 
to companies to make every endeavour to 
stabilise prices, iris appropriate to comment that 
for some years despite rising costs we have 
managed steadily to reduce ‘ rates of premium 
for new assurances. Indeed, for most classes of 
non-profit assurances they are lower now than 
they have ever been. To some extent, of course, 
this reflects favourable investment opportunities 
—nevertheless, even where interest plays very 
little part premiums have also been steadily re¬ 
duced ; this applies particularly to Mortgage 
Protection Policies where every effort has -been 
made to assist young people purchasing houses 
through building societies or local councils to 
cover their mortgages at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Now a word regarding employment of the 
assets. There is no need for me to emphasise 
rhe part played by life offices in making finance 
available to industry for the development of 
modern, progressive and efficient enterprises, 
thus helping to maintain the economy in top 
gear. Nevertheless, we arc trustees of our 
policyholders’ funds, and we regard it as our 
responsibility to invest those funds so as to 
secure the best possible return or “ profits ” 
for our policyholders. T make no apology for 
emphasising the profit motive. If a business is 
efficiently managed it should make profits and 
in our case by far rhe major portion of these 
profits goes to rhe ordinary man with his life 
policies. He benefits too by higher profits made 
by efficiently run industries in which we invest. 
Indeed, the ordinary men and women of Britain 
have a vast personal stake in the health and 
prosperity both of British industry and of the 
British life assurance companies. 

FUTURE TAXATION 
PROBLEMS 

The taxation of life assurance companies is 
an exceedingly complex subject and I was 
pleased to see that the Chancellor has recognised 
that special provisions may well be necessary 
for such companies. The existing fiscal laws 
applying particularly to our business have been 
built up over a very long period and in many 
instances after long and helpful discussions 
with the Board :of Inland Revenue. This has 
been necessitated by the nature of our business, 
which involves the issue of long term contracts 
on a basis which is guaranteed irrespective of 
whatever conditions may arise. Such contracts 
necessitate assumptions as to rates of interest, 
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mortality and tax likely to be experienced for 
many years ahead, and it has Ibng been recog¬ 
nised that there must be a ceiling t 6 the rate of 
tax to which assurance companies are liable. 
This is only one of the many special aspects 
of life assurance taxation. You may be suri 
that the Inland Revenue Authorities arc having 
their attention drawn to all these aspects in the 
hope that it will assist them in advising the 
Chancellor regarding the special problems which 
confront our industry. 

As regards life assurance benefits, we are 
pleased to note that the Chancellor recognises 
that Sums received on the maturity or surrender 
of normal policies of life assurance should rightly 
be outside the scope of the Capital Gains Tax. 
Payments by way of pension or annuity are of 


THE METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

lllCillL'R TOTAI 
RFVliNUr 

The sixty-seventh annual generul meeting of 
The Metropolitan Trust Company, Limited 
was held on March 4th in London, Sir George 
Erakhie, CBE, presided in the absence of the 
Chairman. 

The following is the circulated statement by 
The Rt Hon.. Lord Latymer (Chairman). 

During the year the Share Premium Account 
and die Capital Reserve wcie capitalised by the 
issue to Ordinary Shareholders of one fully 
paid Ordinary Share ol S. lot each Ordinal) 
Share held. 

The total revenue for Lhe year to Januaiy 1 , 
1965, amounts to £817,099 increase ot 
£75,127 on 10.1 per cent over that receded in 
the previous year. 

After providing for Management Expenses, 
Debenture Interest, Taxation and the dividend 
on the Preference Shares the amount available 
for the Ordinary Shareholders is £396,405 equal 
to earnings of 16.8 per cent on the Ordinary 
Share Capital. 

An interim dividend of 4 per cent was paid 
in August, 1964, and your directors now recom¬ 
mend a final dividend of 10 per cent making a 
total dividend of 14 per cent for the year. Last 
year a total dividend of 24 per cent was paid 
equivalent to 12 per cent on the present 
Ordinary Share Capital 

The valuation of the investments at January 
1, 1965, totals £15,108,088 and shows an appre¬ 
ciation over book value of 125.8 per cent. This 
figure is not comparable with the previous year’s 
appreciation of 188.1 per cent as the sum of 
£1,400,000 was transferred from Provision for 
diminution m value of investments to Capital 
Reserve and subsequently capitalised. It this 
transfer had not taken place the valuation this 
year would have shown an appreciation of 185.3 
per cent. 

The Government has stated its intention to 
make widespread changes in company taxation 
in the next Budget with the introduction of 
Corporation and Capital Gains Taxes. In view 
of the uncertainties surrounding the taxation 
position of investment trusts it is not possible 
to make any forecast of the net revenue for the 
current year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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course already liable to income tax at the 
appropriate Icvfeln. 

There is one further point I must make which 
is of great importance td you in view of the 
Chancellor's statement 'that, quite apart from 
Corporation Tax, companies will be required to 
deduct income tax at the standard rate from 
dividends, and to account to the Revenue for 
the tax deducted. In the case of dividends paid 
by the Society or indeed by any similar institu¬ 
tion whose profits are derived mainly or materi¬ 
ally from the holding of investments this would 
involve an element of double taxation unless 
special arrangements are made. The income 
derived from investments will already have 
borne tax and to avoid an obvious injustice I 
would strongly urge that appropriate relief 
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should in some way be provided in sue- 
cases. 

TRIBUTE TO ST A IT 

Finally, I have the very pleasant task of pn 
ing a most sincere tribute to the Gencr, 
Manager, to the Executive and to all our siafj | 
The continued excellence of the results which ] 
put before you year by year not only reflets | 
their loyalty and enthusiasm, but confirms 
comments we so frequently hear from our cnn.| 
nections as to their technical skill and abiliu 
The quality of our staff is one of our greauvj 
assets and is the basis of the Society's progress, 
I should like to thank them all on your beha!>| 
and assure them that we shall continue to ha-- 
their interests at heart. 



THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 

Record profit, higher dividend covered 
and good outlook for current year 


LIMITED 

twice 


7 he M)th Annual General Meeting of 
1 he Charterhouse Group Untiled will 
he held on Wednesday . 31 si March, 
l%5. at The Ahvrvorn Rooms, Liver¬ 
pool Street. London, IX'2. 

7 he following arc extracts jrotti the 
Review by the Chairman, Mr William 
F. W. Ram, < ircnlatcd with the Report 
and Accounts fitr the year ended 
Wth November, 1964. 

YEAR’S RESULTS 

in lhe past year the C hurlcrhousc Group 
achieved a high degiec of success in its 
operations and emerged strongci and moic 
piospcrmis ihan cvei hefoic. 

Your Dircclois are very pleased lo icporl 
another record consolidated net profit 
amounting, after taxation, to £1.600.040 
and lo recommend an increase in the 
final dividend on the 01 dinars shares to 
10 per cent making a total of 14 per 
cent for the year as compared with 10 
per cent last scar. This increased divi¬ 
dend is covered more than twice by 
earnings. 

BETTER PROFITS EXPECTED IN 1965 

I mm the information available. I expect 
the piotiis of the Group lor the current 
yea 1 to improve upon those for last year. 
Looking farther ahead I see no reason 
why the Ciroup’s progress should not con¬ 
tinue. hut this must to an extent depend 
on the economic activity of the country 
not falling far below its present level. A 
general capital gains tax will hardly affect 
the Group, as substantially all profits or 
losses on the realisation of investments 
are taken into account in assessing 
taxation. The di\idends from our 
industrial investments are generally well 
covered by profits in the individual 
companies. 

Youi Dircclois also propose to capitalise 
£2.112.500 of the share premium account 
and to issue to ordinary shareholders one 
new ordinary share, credited as fully paid, 
for every four ordinary shares held by 
them on 2nd March. 1965. 


INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 

The results for last year show a substan¬ 
tial increase in the pre-tax non-banking 
profits, this increase from £2.803.229 lo 
£3.842.964 (before deducting minority 
interests) arises mainly from an increase 
in profits of the industrial and commercial 
companies controlled by ( h.uici house 
Industrial Holdings Limited. 

The dividends and inteiesi on out indus¬ 
trial and commercial investments in the 
I'niled Kingdom were appioximaLcly the 
same as for the previous ycai. hul the 
profit on the realisation ol investments, 
less losses and piovisions. amounted to 
£342.746 as compared wilh £260.024 last 
year. It is an integral part of the business 
of C harterhouse Industrial Development 
C ompany I imited. which holds the hulk 
of such investments, to make realisations 
from time lo time and profits icsulting 
therefrom constitute a normal pail of the 
Group's income. In the current year 
ending lllh November. 1965. substantial 
profits of some £800,000 have already been 
made from the realisation of investments, 
but it could well be that no ftirthei 
realisations will take place during lhe 
icmainder of lhe year. 

FURTHER ACTIVITIES 

On 1 hanking subsidkiiy. C barterhouse 
Juphct Limited, hud a reasonably satis¬ 
factory year, and the profits of Glanvill, 
F.nthovcn & C*o., Limited, our insurance 
broking subsidiary, have risen to a record 
£272.779. The results of Charterhouse 
Credit Company Limited are again satis¬ 
factory . 

lhe gjeater success of Charterhouse 
Group Canada Limited has been due to 
general expansion and lo increased profits 
of its principal industrial subsidiary. 

The Charterhouse Group through one or 
another of its components provides capital 
and sei vices for commerce and industry 
across a broad spectrum: long, medium 
and short term capital, deposits, accept¬ 
ance credits, foreign exchange, finance 
for exports, hire purchase and factoring 
and access to insurance of alt types. 
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KLEINWORT, BENSON, LONSDALE 

•: LIMITED 

A Prosperous Year 



ingl.v active. The figure for Acceptances 
grown appreciably and the Balance 
Sheet total for the first time exceeds £100 
QiilJion. It is satisfactory to note that the 
normal flow of our business in Eurodollars 
continued smoothly throughout the ster¬ 
ling crisis last autumn. '1 he entry of many 
newcomers into this field has brought 
about pressure on profit margins and these 
must he w atchcd if the business is to remain 
healthy. I n i he lield of medium-term export 
finance, we were pleased this year to finalise 
two Financial Agreements—one covering 
a new pipeline in Algeria, and the other, 
railway equipment for Mexico. 

Close contact has been maintained with 
Australia over a period of years and we 
have been looking for opportunities to 
play an active part in the financial develop¬ 
ment of that country We are, therefore, 
gjad to have associated ourselves with 
Gibbs, Bright & Co. Ltd. and other 
Australiancompanies, and w ith our London 
friends, Antony Gihbs & Sons, Ltd., in the 
formation of a merchant bank ing corhpnny 
in Melbourne, named Merchant Bills 
Corporation. Although the establishment 
of the technical conditions necessary for 
the creation of a bill market on traditional 
lines, which at one time seemed imminent, 
is now deferred, wc look forward to this 
constructive development before long, and 
in the meantime wc plan lor the new 
company to engage in other merchant 
banking activ iiics. 

The year under review was an active 
one lor our New Issues di\ ision. The 
demand for merchant banking advice and 
services and capital-raising facilities in 
connect ion w ith corporate rcorganisat ions, 
mercers* expansion and modernisation, 
continues!’ llfisNurd. The extensive and 
constructive changes occurring British 
industry all have their financial impli¬ 
cations. and companies are seeking our 
financial assistance and advice on a 
grow ing scale. 

Our Investment Management and 
Adv isory div ision has continued to expand 
and now extends to funds totalling over 
£300 million. 

Subsidiaries Abroad 
I he desirability of having an offshoot of 
our business inside the European Economic 
Community had been in our minds for 
some time, and last summer we took steps 
to form a new wholly owned subsidiary 
company, Klein wort, Benson (Europe) 
S.A., in Brussels, having selected ibis city 
for its geographically central location and 
its the seat of the E.L.C. headquarters. 
This new subsidiary has been active for 
about six months, principally in the fields 
of medium and long-term bond under¬ 
writing and investment, and we expect it to 
develop, and to improve the services we 
offer our customers interested in the 
Common Market. 

Our two recently established Channel 
Islands companies have made good pro¬ 
gress and they have every appearance of 
continuing to do so. 

Lonsdale Investment Trust 
‘l he consolidated net revenue of Lonsdale 
Investment Trust after all charges and 


Statement by the Chairman , 

MR. ERNEST 0. KLEINWORT. 
circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for /he year ended31st December, 1964. 

Group Results 

Shareholders will be pleased to hear that 
the Group has enjoyed another prosperous 
year. Increased dividends lime been paid 
by both the principal subsidiaries and a 
final di\idcnd of 17 per cent is recom¬ 
mended which, with the interim of 5 per 
cent paid last October, will make a total 
distribution for the v'ear of 22 per cent as 
compared to 20 per cent for 1963. We pro¬ 
pose to pay this final dividend immediately 
following the Annual General Meeting on 
1st April and in future years to pay the 
final div ideml by 5th April. This change of 
practice has been adopted in order to pro- 
v ide that all dividends w ill henceforth be 
paid in the fiscal year in which the greater 
pari of the Group's taxed income isdcriv ed, 
uu»C curing that Income Tax will be 
deducted til ihcn,„'^??)'<-'aWe to that >ear. 

It is further proposed to 
£1,325.000 of the Share Premium Account 
and to issue to existing holders fully paid 
Ordinary Shares in the proportion of I new 
-.hare for every 4 at present held. In order 
to reduce t he disparity betw een the amount s 
distributed as interim jtnd as final divi¬ 
dends, it is intended to pay in October next, 
in t he absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
an interim dividend of 7 per cent on the 
increased capital. In response to the w ishes 
ol the Council of The Stock l xehange. it is 
intended, at the time of the announcement 
of this dividend, to give an indication of 
the trend of earnings. 

Availing of funds to be received from 
Lonsdale Investment Trust, it is intended 
to subscribe in cash for a further 500,000 
new £1 Shares in Klcinwnrr, Benson, thus 
broadening the base of the banking 
subsidiary. 

Klein wort, Benson Limited 

The business pf Klcinwort. Benson has 
continued to expand and this js reflected in 
improved results ambling,the dividend to 
be raised from 124 percent to 13 \ per cent. 

It has been decided to capita I isethc Share 
Premium Account,axftoufttlnR to£500,000. 
by the issue of the equivalent number of 
Shares to the parent company. As already 
mentioned, a further 500.000 shares of £1 
each are being issued for cash at par to the 
parent company. The issued Share C apital 
of Klcinwort, Benson will thus become 
£ 6 . 000 , 000 . 

I he Banking division has been increas- 

ST. ALBANS HOUSE, GOLDSMITH ST., & ALDERMANBURY HOUSE, LONDON, ECz 


debenture interest showed a gratifying in¬ 
crease of some 16 per cent and the Trust's 
ordinary dividend was raised from 19 per 
cent to 21 per cent, inv olving a distribui ion 
of 87-J- per cent of available revenue as 
compared with 90? per cent last year. The 
asset value of the Trust’s Ordinary Capital 
at the year end, excluding the dollar 
premium, showed a diminution of Is 8d 
per 5s unit, as compared with the previous 
year. Of this diminution, 1 s 2d is accounted 
for by the transfer by dividend of £700,000 
of revenue reserv es to the parent company. 
The proportion of the Trust’s funds invest¬ 
ed in the U.S.A. increased from 25.5 per 
cent to 32.6 per cent, a rise of 7.1 per cent; 
of this, 3.25 per cent was attributable to 
investment of additional funds, and the 
balance to the belter market performance 
of U.S.A. investments. 

Judging from the increased dividends 
declared so far ibis year, one would expect 
a further rise in the Trust’s income in the 
current year. But the unknown incidence, 
direct and indirect, of the proposed corpor¬ 
ation tax and capital gains tax makes a 
reliable forecast at present impossible. H 
seems probable lhat corporation tax will 
not affect the Trust during 1965, and that 
thereafter, even allowing for the loss of 
income on the amount transferred to ihe 
pareni company, earnings should be suffic¬ 
ient to cover the Trust’s present dividend. 
The effect on the Trust’s income of pend¬ 
ing new taxat ion may w ell be such as to call 
lor a reconsideration of the geographical 
disposition of investments which has been 
so successful in recent years. 1 do not, 
iiovvev er, doubt but that, in the longer term, 
a sal isfactory return w ill be obtained on the 
present asset value of the Trust’s capital. 

New Building 

j, of regret thal progress on the 

new building in Eencuurc!' Street has been 
delayed by difficulties in the delivery* d 
structural steel. These difficulties have now 
been resolved and full activity is expected 
to be resumed within a few weeks. The 
build ing should be ready for our occupation 
in approximately a year’s time. In the 
meantime the inconvenience of operating 
from two buildings is overcome by the 
readiness of our management and staff' to 
shoulder the additional burden. I am sure 
shareholders will wish me to convey to them 
our particular thanks and appreciation. 

Economic Policy 
J refer once more to the subject of Britain’s 
closer association with the F.uropean 
Economic Community. Recent events have 
underlined the importance of adapting 
our economic policies to the realities of a 
rapidly changing world. With the steady 
advance of the E.E.C. and the continued 
American export drive, we arc facing 
throughout the world two competitors 
who enjoy an economic and financial base 
much wider than this island alone can 
pros ide. 1 accordingly remain convinced 
that the U.K. can only achieve lasting 
stability and prosperity in association with 
one of the great trading units, it is there¬ 
fore gratifying to see signs of renewed 
interest in this vitally important subject. 
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TEXACO REPORTS FOR 1914 


HIGHLIGHTS 


• 

FINANCIAL 

1004 

IMS 

Ci083 income. 

$3,782,063,840 

$3,640,068,010 

Net income. 

Perehare. 

$ 577,361,048 
$4 18* 

$ 547,897,754 
$4.24 

Cash dividends. 

Per share . 

Stock dividends. 

$ 296,426.923 
$2 30 
5% 

$ 267 563,803 
$210 

Total assets. 

Equity in total assets of 
noneubsidiary compa¬ 
nies and subsidiaries 
not consolidated .... 

$4 906 772 118 

848.000,000 

$4,522 143 355 

873,000.000 

Total. 

$5 814,772 448 

$5395 1 43,355 


Capita! and exploiatory 


OPERATING • Banelsaday 
(including equity in affiliates) 

1*4 


Cioss production of ciude oil and 
natural gas liquids: 

Western Hemisphoie. 

Eastern Hemisphoie. 

Total worldwide.. 

TjTfml 

1,815,123 

!\ 1 ‘ 1 

' ; gMao 

700,233 

1,187,713 

Refineiy runs: 

Western Hemisphere 

Eastern Hemisphoie ..«,**»**• 

1213,105 

460,367 

1,163,674 

Total worldwide. 

1,673.532 


Petroleum product sales* 

Western Hemisphoie. 

Eastern Hemisphoie. 

Total worldwide. 

1,166,791 
593,294 
1.760 085 

1,110.662 

650.116 

1,880.778 


expenditures. $ 604 694,775 $ 625111,659 

'Excludes shares issued December 26 1964, as a 5% slock dividend 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS IMMIITIES AM STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 


December 31, 

1M4 

1163 

Doeomber 31, 

1164 

1903 

Cmicnt Assets 



Cuitent Liabilities .... 

$ 613 782 274 

$ 658,323 610 

Cash and seemities . 

$ 522 230,590 

$ 436.696310 

Long-Term Debt. 

$ 440,163,487 

$ 325,258102 

Accounts and notes 

leceivable. 

Invontoiios . 

655.918.375 

349.466.641 

566 661.532 

334 232.654 

Reserves for Employes’ 

Plans . 

Minority Interest. 

$ 53.063 996 

( 49,009,076 

$ 41,072,551 

$ 49,201,839 

Total. 

$1,627,617,606 

$1,339 592 496 

Investments anil Ad- 



Stor-kholdeis’ Equity 



vances . 

$ 228 461953 

$ 217 579004 

Pai value of capital 



Properties, Plant and 
Equipment. 



stock issued-shaics 
$12 50 each. 

1 714 153.750 

*,532,527,373 

138,732,674 

At cost. 

6 079,506 991 

5 676,021 412 

Paid-in capital . 

OH .985,845 

Less - Dcpieuulion 



RotHined*sin'ingb .. 

1 575,893,571 

1,830.428.466 

depletion, and amoi- 



3 885,030 166 

3,601,668,415 

tization. 

_ 2 929,037 

2 763 630 575 

Less - Capital stock 


Net - 

$3,150,471,269 

*2 912 390 837 

hold m treasury ... 

74,326 551 

53 401.162 

Detailed Charges .... 

$ 60,218,615 

$ 52.581 018 

Total . 

$3,810,703,615 

$3,548,287,253 

Told. 

$4,966 772,448 

$4,522,143 355 

Total . 

$4,966 772.448 

$4,522,143,355 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


Gioss Income* 

1904 

IMS 

Sales and seivices. 

$3 573 772 770 

$3,438,716,970 

Dividends interest, and oilier income .... 

208,291,070 

201,349,034 

Deductions. 

Costs, operating, selling, and general ex- 

$3,^82,063.840 

$3,640,066,010 

ponses ... 

$2 671,623,034 

$2 589 527,035 

Dry hole costs. 

28,143,278 

28,254,896 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

293,117,365 

12,734,357 

284,151,409 

12,401,947 

Intelest charges . 

Taxes (other than income taxes). 

114,028,438 

105,366,286 

Provision for income taxes ............. 

83,400,000 

70,200,000 

Mmonty interest..... 

1,656.320 

2,566,683 


$3,204,702.79? 

$3,092,468,256 

Met Income. 

$ 577 361 048 

$ 547,597.754 


Co|jie«> of the Annual Report 
ate available upon lequeat 
to the Secietary, Texaco Inc , 
135 East 42nd Street. New 
Yoik NY 10017. 



TEXACO me. 
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How twelve significant world events of 1964 

may shape our future 

A Review of The Year by Sir George Bolton, KCMG, Chairman, 

Bank of London & South America Limited 


Twenty ynnrs have now passed since the and of 
I the second world war and there? seems little 
! do'ibt that Iho cctornal dangers which helped to 
maintain various forms of international unity are 
iundiug to break down. 

2 1 he anticipated change of government m the 
United Kingdom introduced caution and de¬ 
fensive tactics among industrialists and haderc, 
-ind this measures proposed 01 implied by the new 
Government have precipitated a ciisis ol con- 
HJenco. 

2 The change of leadership in the Soviet Union 
w.is announced with too many recriminations 
for the policies and intentions of the now 
le.tdnrc to be clearly apparent: but perhaps 
cgM-hm perceptible differences *jf tone in state 
merits emanating from llvj.Kremlin loreshndu.v 
changes in foreign policy. 

3 the political and economic mu ertainties that 
have troubled Italy during most of the year 
have been only temporarily settled by the 
unction of Signor Saragat as President; the >rtua- 
tion remains extremely disquieting. 

4 The more dramatic part played by General de 
Gaulle m tho political field marta the end of 
post-war strategic policies, although nothing 
huw has yot emerged to take their place. 

5 Loss publicized but by no means ummpoitant 
nvunLs have occurred in Latin America. 

1 ho Military revolt in Brazil last Match put an 
d to a regime that had boon leading I he 
untry towards political anarchy and economic 
^halion. ft is possible that the revolt wns a 
umy point m frazil's evolution end thus, in- 
direcily, an event of long-term impoilance for the 
whole of Latin America. 


6 Tho electoral success in Chile of Sr. Eduardo 
Frei and his Christian Democrat Party repre¬ 
sents a victory for the principle of modera¬ 
tion and order jn social and economic reform, 
against the forces of stagnation. The policy of the 
now Government has already borne fruit in Iht 
successful negotiation with Ino copper companies. 

7 Another promising event was the undisturbed 
transmission ol the presidency m Venezuela. 
Sr. Romulo Botaricourt was succeeded by Dr. 
Raul Leoni, co-foundur with him of Accion Demo- 
cmtica. I hi a uneventful example of continuity in 
moderate progressive government m of ^nnv 
Significance. 

8 The prototype of progressive arid ? table 
government in Latin America may be seen m 
Mexico, whcc one party, the Pariulo Rcvolu- 
cionario Inotitucional, has boon in power tor some 
forty years. 

Sr. Gustavo Dia/ Onlaz look office In December, 
1964. The progress made since the establishment 
of single party government suggests that political 
continuity, when accompanied by administrative 
efficiency, is an important factor in economic 
growth. 

0 Tho now factor that may now prevent further 
progress towards disarmament by the U-S.A 
and the Soviet Union is the aggressive foreign 
policy of China. 

The explosion of a nuclear bomb by China m 
November 1964 sharpens the issue by making •! 
unmistakably clear that China intends to be one 
of the groat military powers. 

- Events in Africa have boon of a progruv 
¥ wj sively disturbing nature, and there is gravn 
danger of some parts of the continent 
north of tho Zambesi becoming economic stumr, 
the inhabitants living in the collapsing ruins of 


evanescent European political and social struc¬ 
tures. Something that is distinctively African or 
Aral? may in time emerge, particularly if the flow 
of foreign aid continues, but It would be imprudent 
lo believe that western practices and political 
structures will survive. 

^ - Asia -presents a very mi.-oJ picture. China 
22 now claims success in iho nuclear stakes. 

^ Japan is now a groat industrial power, but is 
dependent fo a dangerous extent on short-torm 
foreign credits. The successor states lo French 
Indo-China are in a most unstable and unhappy 
condition. Thailand is enjoying a precarious boom 
nosed substantially on United Stales aid. Malaysia 
1 5i In a state of undeclared war. Tho groat sub- 
cuidinont containing India and Pakistan is suffer¬ 
ing horn msuhk lent capital jrsouice.3 and popula- 
lion u> plosions. 

- In !fU3 United States, the decisive electoral 
2£ victory of President Johnson is significant 
in revealing the American people’s repudi¬ 
ation of the internationally dangerous policies that 
were to be expected of Senator Goldwater. 

in tho present changoablo climate of world affairs, 
.\ d the immense cost of peace-keeping, Jt is 
perhaps not surprising that international financial 
difficulties havo basot some of the western nations, 
especially I he U.S.A. and Britain through the 
reserve status of 1 heir currencies. 

Tho future of Btiluin depends upon the peoplo's 
deciding 'whether wn use our inheritance of 
homed and expciitmuod loaders in every walk of 
life to play a major rote in tho economic and 
political affairs ol the whole world, or whether wo 
mo to become ah Isolated off-shore island. We 
may be compelled lo lake.this decision in 1960, a 
decision that could be enforced by the dangers 
and difficulties of fighting two-complex undeclared 
w nrs of some magnitude oast of Suez, 
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I ue Scvenly-Si.vlh Annual (tenet a! Meeting of 
/he British Bank of the Middle Last was held on 
March 9th in London . 

The following is an extract front tne i it'ditillt‘{i 
statement of the Chairman , Sir Michael Tttrnei , 
i\B.l.. t Joi theycai ended December .Mm, 1964 

In this, my (irst report on the alV.ms of the Bank, 
I wish initially to record the deep and sincere 
appreciation that is due to m.v prcdccessoi in the 
oilice of Chairman. Sir Dallas Bernaid. 

I also ha\c pleasure in reporting (hat in March 
l%4. Sit Rogci Stevens accepted a scat on the 
Boa id. Ilis long experience in allairs ol stale is of 
value to us. 

PERSONAL VISITS OVERSEAS 

During 1964 your Directors continued to lollow 
their policy of personal visits to the countries 
where the Bank has branches. 

In the spring. Sir Dallas Bernard, us Chairman, 
visited Kuwait, accompanied by Sn Alec 
Kirkbridc and Mr. Muskcr, to attend the official 
opening by His Excellency Sheikh Jitter al Ahmed 
ul Subah of our new Main Office premises. Sii 
Alee Kirkbridc went on to visit Bahrain, 
Alkhobar, Doha, Dubai, Sharjah and Abu 
Dhabi brunches. 

In November T visited our branches in 
Lebanon. Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 

What we saw encouraged us and we derived 
much pleasure from meeting the Stall' at our 
branches and the large number of customers and 
other friends of the Bank. 

This year our list of branches no longer 
includes those al Baghdad and the one at Basra. 
This is because in July 1964 the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment decided to nationalise all Banks in the 
country. The actual change of conliol was 
carried out abruptly but smoothly and with an 
understanding of the need to preserve continuity 
of operation. Our British Staff at the branches 
were glad to give such assistance us was required 
of them in handing over their duties. 

Regarding compensation tor our cslablishmcni 
in Iraq, wc have received certain assurances that 
the assessment of our position w ill be on a reason¬ 
able basis and that the final settlement will not be 
delayed. However, possible effects of The nation¬ 
alisation of our former Iraq branches have been 
taken care of in our Accounts for the year. 

So ends the direct association this Bank has 
maintained with Iraq, which commenced in 1916 
with the opening of a branch in Basra: oui 
Baghdad branch came into being two years later 
in 1918. Whilst wc look forward to a friendly 
relationship with our successors in Iraq, il would 
be unnatural if we did not regret the severance of 
the business contacts with so many friends in 
Iraq over this long period. 

RESULTS OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

My next duty is to comment, for your benefit, 
tm’ the Bank's Balance Sheet and Profit & Loss 
Account for 31 st December, 1964. 

The Profit for the year 1964. £333,600, is 
approximately 20 per cent, lower than for 1963. 
This is in no small measure due to our having, us 
we always have, shown the total of our Quoted 
tiivestments at under market value. To maintain 
the liquid position that your Board consider 
essentiul for a bank of our nature, we find it 


British Bank of the Middle East 


LIQUID POSITION MAINTAINED 


appropriate to invest a large percentage ol* re¬ 
sources available in British Government Securi¬ 
ties, all with Used redemption dates and the bulk 
of them short term. The rise in U.K. Bank Rate 
iii N.r.c.mber. 1964. brought current prices down 
sharply and the adjustment in buuk values is 
reflected in oui Profit figure. 

COMPETITION CONTINUES UNABATED 

In addition, otliei factors have conti ihuted to the 
lowci Piolit iiguic Competition throughout the 
Middle I ast I'oi deposits has continued unabated 
and Ihc margin between oui borrowing and lend¬ 
ing rates has had to be narrowed. 'I here has been 
a significant falling oil in the overall level of crude 
at some ol oui branches, notably at Kuwait, 
where many merchants have found themselves 
overstocked The Kuwait Government has also 
revet led to the method, modified in 1963. ol 
settling by cash its purchases of land lor develop¬ 
ment purposes, instead of by the issue of its own 
promissory notes. Above all, howcvei, there is 
the cvei rapidly increasing cost of our establish* 
merits overseas. Salaries in particular have been 
constantly in need of icvision. to keep pace with 
the improved standards of living and the higher 
expenses which our stall* have to meet for rent, 
food and doth mg. 

Your Directors have decided to tiunsfcr out of 
the profit figure, £75.0(KI to Bank Premises and to 
recommend the payment of a I inul Dividend of 
8 per cent, which, with the interim dividend of 
8 per cent, paid in July, I9<»4, brings the annual 
payment to the same figure as in 1963. 

BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 

When considering the Balance Sheet figures. 1 
must point out that they no longer include our 
foimcr brandies in Iraq, which were nationalised 
in July, 1964. The amounts eliminated in this 
connection amounted to almost ten per cent, of 
the Balance Sheet total. It will thus be seen that 
expansion at other branches has almost repaired 
the loss ol deposits, etc., caused by events in Iraq. 

Deposits, at £109-5 million arc only £2 million 
down and the Balance Sheet total shows pi ac¬ 
tually no change. 

On the Assets side, some ie-arrangement of our 
resources will be noticed. I tic decrease in Cash 
and Balances with Banks of £3*4 million is com¬ 
pensated by an increase in the funds with our 
senior partners in the Group. I he I longkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation and by an 
increase in the money we have at Call and Shun 
Notice. The higher interest lutes obtainable 
towards the end of the year in the London money 
market account also foi the lower figure of our 
Bi ilish Ciovei nmeiil Securities. 

The elimination, mentioned above, ol the Iraq 
figures is the chief reason for the full in the totals 
ol' Trade Bills Discounted and Advances to 
Customers. 

Taken as a whole, the year 1964 has not been a 
particularly easy one for our Bank, especially 
during the final two months, when the general 
economic position of the United Kingdom has 
been so much in the limelight. A British bank 
operating overseas, as we do, in a number of 
countries and in some the only British bank, is in¬ 
evitably deeply affected when the stability of the 
British currency is in any way in question. Wc arc 
backing in an area, oue of the comparatively few 
in the world, where money available exceeds the 
amount that is amenable to local investment. The 


normal outlet is thus investment abioad and it 
known that vast sums are held in the two mu-, 
international reserve currencies, dollars uik. 
sterling. Anything that tends to weaker 
confidence in these currencies presents a scrio^ 
problem throughout the area and one in whiu. 
WC Cannot fail to be concerned, lhus the icecn 
improvement in uu.- internaliuniiI status o, 
sterling has to some extent caused a relaxation li¬ 
the position that was in evidence three months 
ago and we hope that the measures taken in this 
country to correct the economic imbalance \u ! 
succeed in tlieii object. 

SIGNIFICANT INCREASE IN 
OIL PRODUCTION 

No general statement on Middle Tasi afhu 
would be complete without a mention ol the \a- 
oil industry which ifie legion suppoits 

The year 1964 saw some significant changes i 
the pioduciinn liguics. The figures loi Ah' 
Dhabi have shown the growth expected and. 1c 
1964. pioduciinn will almost equal that of Q:it;i 
which continues at the level ol about ten millim 
tons a year. The most interesting increase. Iiov- 
evei. is show ji in the totals foi Libya. A compum 
live newcomer to the production tables, tli, 
statistics for 1964 will probably reveal I ihya a- 
rhe eighth largest producing countly in the 
world with an output of about forty million tons 
Ligmes foi the second half of the yeai aie 
expected to confirm a Mow of ovet one lumdrcc 
thousands tons a day. 

The increase in the year's pioduciinn of Middle 
Last oil will be very much greater than in receu' 
years, owing to the performances of I ibya ami 
Abu Dhabi, but in the older-established produc¬ 
ing countries, Iran. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait ami 
Iraq the forecast is an increase of about eleven 
percent, over the 1963 figures. 

The whole of the Middle I ast. including, how¬ 
ever, Libya, may well record an output ol me. 
4(H) million tons during 1964. 

I must mention our stall’. I do not forget that v 
is on them that the Bank dc|>cnds for the con¬ 
tinued satisfactory position that l am able f 
report to you. AH of them al home and ubnxid 
have deserved well ol us 

Haul Office 

" MM. W 11 l I AM Si Ki L T. I ONDOV I X A 

Branches 

ADI IS INDIA JORDAN 11 BA NON l IH> * 
SAUDI ARABIA TUNISIA MU) DHABI 
BAHRAIN - DUBAI KUWAIT - MUSC AT 
QATAR • RAS AL KHAIM \H 
SHARJAH 

Subsidiary Company in Morocco 

1 HI BRITISH RANK Ol'THl Ml DDL I I AST 
(MOROCCO! S.A. 

Associate# Bank in Iran 

TUI 1IANKOMRAN ANDTHJ MIDDL.L I-AS I 


The Bank is a member of The Hongkong Batik Cron? 
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THE TIMKEN 


A Report ftorn 




• ■ >y::' •• .•. -:yj: ■ 


'Incorporated with limited liability in Ohio, U.S.A.) 

' ft, ' ’’ /' 

jsr ■.*»■ -.". 


Consolidated Balance Sheets 



Timken 
line alloy 
steels 


alloy, HtfiisilciW, graphitic tool, 
and carbon steels 


Timken 
tapered roller 
bearings 

are lnamifao- 
lured in 
t vpes and over 
’10,500 sizos 



Timken 
removable 
rock bits 


a complete rang* of carbide 
inaert and multi-use bits 



Assets 

Dec. 31,1964 

Dec. 31,1963 


£ 

£ 

Cash and Marketable Securities .. 

12,800,676 

14,207,435 

Trade Receivables—Less Reserves 

11,706,081 

10,245,534 

Inventories 

29,706,081 

27,100,477 

Property, Plant and Equipment 



Less Depreciation Reserves 

35,379,474 

32,700,945 

Other Assets 

950,962 

963,822 


90,543,274 

85,218,213 

Liabilities 



Current Liabilities 

11,691,633 

11,507,235 

Long Term Notes Payable 


2,232,143 

Capital and Invested Earnings 



Stated Capital 

15,680,401 

15,680,401 

Earnings Invested in the Business 

63,171,240 

65,798,434 


90,543,274 

85,218,213 

Consolidated Statements of 

Income 



1964 

1963 


£ 

£ 

Net Sales •* • • •• •• •• 

119,430,549 

104,448,471 

Cost of Products Sold 

75,795,460 

65,931,340 

Selling, Administrative and General Expenses 

15,991,137 

15,017,278 

Net Other (Income)—Charges 

(330,044) 

86,958 

Income Taxes .. .. • • 

13,752,143 

12,357,143 

Income .. 

14,221,853 

11,055,752 

<£1 strrhns *2.80U.8.) 




TIMKElf 

aEGistrato trade-mAkk 


.MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND OFFICES IN: ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA,.BRAZIL, CANADA, FRANCE, 
SOUTH! AFRICA AND UNITED STATES. .SALES OFFICES INi ARGENTINA, GERMANY AND MEXICO. 
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promising progress 



The Annual General Meeting of 'Storeky Industries 
Ul will In held vest Wednesday, 17 tn March at 
20 Aldertitanhttry, London, L.C.2. In the course 
.of his emulated statement, the Chairman, the 
I ft, Han* Aubrey Jones, M.P., said;— 

In my first statement a year ago I forecast that for 
the financial 'year ended September 36th, K164, 
results fey Use Group, leaving aside the machine 
tool subsidiary of Richards, would riot be widely 
dissimilar from wliat they had been in the 

S revious twelve months and that the loss in 
.ichards itself would lie considerably reduced. 
In flier the improvement both in Richards and in 
the rest of the Group proved to he greater than I 
forecast, with the result that the profit for the 
year, before taxation, was £1.701. as compared 
with £ 1. tm. in the financial year ended September 
30th, 1963. In tile light of this out-turn the Hoard 
recommended that the total rate of dividend for 
the year should be raised from 9 0 ,, to the previous 
level of 11%. Prolit alter taxation covers the 
dividend 1.9 times. 

Alongside the improvement in profit, there 
took place a substantial improvement in the cash 
position of thb Group, bank balances and short¬ 
term loans amounting at the end of the year to 
£1.3111.. compared with an overdraft of £0.2111. at 
the beginning. 'This increase was due in i>art to 
the disposal of' smaller subsidiaries and surplus 
properties in accordance with the policy 1 
announced a year ago. 

Increased sales of Chemicals 

The Chemical Division did better tlian was 
forecast. Increased sales were achieved with salt, 
the main product of this division, and rising direct 
costs were more than offset by more economical 
production methods. Further significant econo¬ 
mies are obtainable only with substantial capital 
expenditure; an appropriate capital expenditure 
scheme is now being formulated. 

The second principal product of the division, 
lime, experienced a rising demand in keeping with 
the growth of output in ihc steel industry, This, 
together with a reduction in costs arising from 
more modern equipment, made for consider¬ 
ably increased profits, f urther modernisation of 
equipment is being planned. 

In the field of industrial lubricants the in¬ 
creased concentration 011 special products helped 
to maintain profits. 

Rising trend in ’ 

Foundries and Abrasives 

This division, with half its turnover in abrasives, 
half in other foundry products, showed a further 
considerable improvement in profits. Continued 
advance is expected; and substantial capital 
expenditure recently sanctioned should help to 
maintain a rising trend. 

Machine Tools become profitable 

This division, in addition to companies engaged 
wholly or partly in the production of machine 
tools, includes Tilghman’s while Stavelcy-Smith 
Controls is a newly formed company producing a 
range of elcptforiic controls, including those for 
machine tools. It is intended to expand tlK 


business of Stavelcy-Smith Controls and to make 
of it a vehicle for the acquisition of expertise in 
the production of control systems. 

The division showed a profit of over £400,000 
as compared with a small loss in the previous 
year. Inis improvement was due in part to in¬ 
creases in prolit in Arclulale and Tilghnufcn’s and, 
more substantially, to a considerable reduction in 
the Richards' loss. Profitability in the Canadian 
subsidiary, Standard-Modern Tool, remained 
very much the same as in the previous year. 

Orders placed in 1064 should ensure that 
Archdale will show a further advance in profit in 
the current year. The Canadian subsidiary should 
also show continued improvement. Richards loss 
should be further decreased. 


Joint Enterprises 

Last year Metal Closures Group J muted joined 
hands with Stavelcy and Mr. Frederick Ylor/illicr 
as a partner in the Marrick Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, developing a new process for making P. V .C . 
containers to tale the place of glass bottles. A 
fourth partncr—I.C .I.- has now entered. I.C . 1 ., 
Metal C losures and Stavelcy each have a 31 11 ,, 
interest. All the evidence justifies confidence in 
the future of this enterprise. 


Promising outlook for 1965 

The economic scene for the rest of 1065 remains 
uncertain bur nevertheless a timber expansion of 
Group prolit is expected for the current year, and 
this expectation is borne out by the results oi the 
first three months. 


Raising tha return 

The return on the capital employed in the Group 
as a whole in the financial year ended September 
30th, 1064 was just under n**;,. r lTie renirn 
earned by most British engineering ami panics is 
pwhablv annual 12%; that earned by companies 
on the European Continent is generally higher. 
It hi a major objective of your Board to increase 
the return on the capital employed. This will 
depend on a number of factors—organisation, 
men, methods, research anticapital invested. 

With regard to organisation I indicated in my 
statement a year ago that related subsidiaries were 
being grouped into divisions, headed by divisional 


boards. Tbe divisional boards are now functioning. 

As far as men are concerned, an attempt has 
been made to introduce men of quality with 
outside experience. Mr. Denis Havtland, C.B., 
formerly Deputy Secretary to the Ministry' of 
Aviation, has been appointed Deputy Chairman 
iod Managing Director. Mr, Reginald Ratdifte, 
C.B., M.B.K., ALI.Mech.F,., who had been 
Deputy Master General of the .Ordnance 
(Production), was appointed Chief Executive of 
tfic Machine Tool Division. 

A Group Accountant with broad experience has 
been iccrtiiicd, " 1 ionic first main function w ill be to 
modernise methods of financial control throughout 
the Group. Other top executives with experience 
of modem techniques have been appointed to 
the management of Jilghman’s and Sliand. 

1 have more than once in the course of this 
report mentioned capital expenditure. The 
Group capital expenditure fell from u pfcak of 
about £im. a year in 1961 and 196 2 to under 
£500.000 in 19O3 and under £750,000 in 1964. 
Further extemil ve modernisation of plant will be 
called for. 1 estimate that annual capital expendi¬ 
ture of perhaps more than £nn. will be incurred 
in each of the next two or three years. 

The Machinft Tool Industry 

I n t he years of recession 1961 -3, exports of machine 
tools from the Lailed Kingdom increased while 
imports remained relatively stationary. I11 19^4 a 
dramatic change look place. Imports rose by a third 
while exports remained stationary or even fell. 

Clearly the machine tool industry is unable 
rapidly to expand its output to keep up with 
demand in time of boom. Part of the explanation 


may be that it is reluctant to build, heavily for 
stock when demand is low. This impediment could 
be overcome in part if the Government were to 
buy in times of declining demand with * view 10 
selling, leasing or renting in times of rising 
demand. This would Ik a most valuable contribu¬ 
tion the Governftiem could make in its concern 
for the machine tool 

Furthermore the Jtidustry consists of too many 
small units producing too many varieties, so that 
it lags behind some of its customers in achieving 
the economics of quantity production. This is a 
matter for the industry itself and your otfn 
company is ready to play its appropriate part. 


Financial Information 


Sales. 


Profit to sales.. 


P»oht to net assets employed 



1964 

196,1 

1962 

1961 

1960 

..f,000 

25,776 

24.354 

*24.257 

23.453 

21.643 

.£.000 

1,718 

1.088 

* 1,514 

1,38$ 

1,670 

.% 

6.7 

4.* 

62 

5,9 

7.7 

£000 

16,106 

15.298 

16.192 

14,589 

14,607 


10.7 

7.1 

10.0 

9.5 

11.5 

.% 

6.2 

4.6 

6.7 

4,8 

6.7 

.% 

3.3 

2.8 

36 

3.7 

3.7 

..times 

1-9 

1.7 

fl.7 

t 1.3 

1.8 

v fifteen 

months ended 30th September 1962 



+ After adjustment fan low taxation charge due to change m accounting date 


If you would like a ropy of the Annual Peport , 
write to Slave ley Industries Ltd., Portland House, 
Stag Place, London, $. 11 .1. 


Staveley Industries Limited 
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POLICYHOLDERS* FUNDS NOW OVER £ i 50,000,000 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN POLICYHOLDERS’ BONUSES 


Mr John F. Jefferson, chairman, has issued 
following statement with the accounts which 
II he presented at file ninety-ninth Annual 
fjieral Meeting oh April 2, 1965. 

Steady progress was made during 1964 and 
l overall growth of our business was satisfac- 
rv _ The premium income of our life branches 
is the best measure of our progress, 
Ircascd by £930,000 to £18,623,000 and the 
nds held as security for our policyholders 
mused by £7,839,000 to £157,352,000. The 
ustment income earned on these funds is 
t - major source of the profits accruing over the 
,ir> to our policyholders and it is therefore 
mailarly gratifying to report an increase of 
;92,000 to £9,916,000 in our gross invesl- 
'nt income—an increase of nearly 10 per 
m in the year. The proiit allocated to poliey- 
ldcrs has ibis year .increase^ by £1*334,000 
£6,804,000. Out of; this allocation we 
\e been able to declare substantially higlapr 

list’s. 

ORDINARY fcRANtH 

In rlic ordinary branch new sums assured 
lounicd to £26,133,000, an increase of 
,794,000. The large increase in new sums 
nred was due in the main to business trans¬ 
it'd under a new mortgage protection policy.. 
iis is a policy at a low rate of premium and 
nwquendy the large increase in new sums 
Mired was not matched by a proportionate 


increase in new premiums. Although the 
branch’s total premium income increased by 
£225,000 to £5,985,000, the new annual pre¬ 
miums written during the year compared with 
those written in 1963,-increased by only £35,000 
ro £701,000. Policyholders’ funds rose by 
£3,107,OdO to £56,605,000. There were most 
sati>factory increases in the rates of interest 
earned, the gross rate increasing by 6s. 4d. to 
£7 0s. 4d. per cent and the net rate by 3s. 7d^ 
to £5 Is. lid. per cent. 

INDUS I RIAL BRANCH 

Wc have had a very successful year in the 
industrial branch. Total premium income in¬ 
creased by £705,000 to £12,638,000 and new 
sums assured at £23,860,000 were up by 
£1,816,000. Pplicyhplders* funjds amounted to 
£90,&69,0QQ, an inctittse £5,$)5>000. In this 
brttnch also there wire’ nitwit satisfactory 
increases in the rates of interest earned, the 
gross rate going up by 6s. 3d* to £7 2s. .lid. 
per cent, and the tief rate by 3s. 6d, to 
£6 6s. 4d. per cent. 

FOl ICYllOLDERS' BONUSES 

Since 1958 the appreciation of our invest¬ 
ments over their book values has "made it un¬ 
necessary for us to make any transfers from 
the revenue accounts to our investment reserve 
funds which since that date have remained at 


1199 

£2,875,000 in the ordinary branch and 
£6,250,000 in the industrial branch. These 
reserves were built up over many years by 
transfers from the revenue accounts which had 
the effect of reducing the surpluses available 
for bonuses in those years. We feel that our 
financial position today is sufficiently strong for 
a gradual release of these reserves to be made 
for the benefit of our policyholders. Accord¬ 
ingly we have transferred £275,000 from the 
ordinary branch investment reserve tund and 
£600,000 from the industrial branch invest¬ 
ment reserve fund to die respective revenue 
accounts. 

In the ordinary branch reversionary bonuses 
at 62s. per £100 sum assured have been declared 
on with-profit life policies, compared with 56s. 
a year ago* and of 54s. per £100 annuity on 
with-profit retirement annuities compared with 
48s. a year ago. A final bonus of 15 per cent 
of previously declared bonuses is to be paid on 
with-profit life policies which become claims by 
death or maturity in the period April I, 1965, 
to March 31, 1966. 

In the industrial branch the amount allocated 
to policyholders has provided for a reversionary 
bonus of 58s. per £100 sum assured on premium 
paying policies on which premiums have been 
paid for at least one year. This is an increase 
of 8s. per £100 sum assured over the rate 
dedaxed a year ago. In addition we have 
declared special reversionary bonuses on 
Britannic policies issued before 1961 at the rate 
of 4s. per £100 sum assured for each year of 
the policy's duration at its anniversary in 1961 
with a maximum of 40*. per £ 100 sum 
assured. 


INMS1MLNTS 

1964 was a particularly difficult year for any¬ 
one responsible for making investments on 
behalf of life assurance policyholders whose 
contracts are long-term in character. The cer¬ 
tainty of a general election during the year with 
the consequent uncertainty about the govern¬ 
mental policies under which one would be 
operating one's business made it difficult to 
evaluate the merits of any particular investment 
or the timing of its purchase. After the change 
of government in October, the uncertainties 
became even more pronounced and their effects 
spread into the international field with conse¬ 
quences which could have been most damaging 
to this country's standard of living, but which 
we all hope have now been brought under 
control. 

I ha\e premepdous faith' in, British industry 
and its resilience and ability to' overcome diffi¬ 
culties in the long run. As a long-term investor 
we have backed this belief by increasing our 
holdings of equity stocks by £4,264,000 to 
£44,082,000. Mortgages and debenture stocks 
increased by £3,350,000 to £49,288,000. 

The other main changes in our investment 
portfolio resulted from repayments of loans on 
parochial and public rates of £2,306,000 and an 
increase of £2,881,000 to £3,800,000 in our 
liquid funds most of which is on loan to local 
authorities at very short notice. This accumu¬ 
lation of liquid funds is deliberate policy. The 
money is earning a satisfactory rate of interest 
whilst we await the opportunity to get it in¬ 
vested in good long-term securities and equity 
stocks. 

HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 

Owing to the continued heavy demand for 
advances, our house purchase scheme is still 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 

(HOLDING) LIMITED 

(Investment Trust Company) 

Authorised. '£47,000.000 

M CA.1TAL Issucd . 04,902,208 

5°., Debenture Slock. £5,354,514 

i. 

-■ At the Annua) General Meeting of Stockowners held ai Llecira 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, on JF ridtiy, 5th March, 
1965, The Rt. Hon. LORD PENDER reported on: — 

INCREASED INCOME AND DIVIDEND 

hover nor: The Rt . Hon. ,, - — — »—— ■ ■■ ..* 

Lord Pender , CUE 

Year lo December 31 si 
1964 1963 

CAPITAL (Issued). £14,902,208 £13,547,462 

WARNINGS (net)..:. . £1,637,232 £1,438,979 

DIVIDEND. 13i°' 121-4 

(equivalent to 
11 jj°«i on 
present capital) 

Rl SERVES (£1,354,746 capitalized 1964). £*,793,718 £7,794,17 ? 

Dl-BEhTfURE STOCK. £5,334,514 £$,354,514 

ASSETS.. £57,729,365 ,, £59^,386 

INVESTMENTS Book Value. £26,762,722 £26^27,071 

Dcspire 'the uncertain incidence of future taxation, the Directors anticipate that the present rate 
of dividend «in be maintained for the current year. 
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restricted 10 holders of Britannic policies issued 
before 1963 and to a maximuqa advance of 
£3,500. Nevertheless the amount advanced in 
1964 lias only once been exceeded in the com¬ 
pany' 1 * history. In a period when house prices 
were still rising the 90 per cent advance scheme 
introduced in 1963 proved to be particularly 
popular and about a quarter of the new advances 
were made under this scheme. 

During 1964 we made 1,975 advances for a 
total sum of £4,578,000. Repayments were 
again higher at £2,796,000 and the net sum out¬ 
standing has risen by £1,781,000 to over £32 
million. Since the scheme was introduced in 
3907 we have made nearly 60,000 advances total¬ 
ling over £63,000,000 to home owners. 

• URL AND AOCIOKNl BRANCH 

The premium income in the fire and accident 
branch amounted to £1,453,000, an increase ot 
£124,000, and the gross profit improved by 
£34,473 to £56,014. 1 consider this result to 
be very satisfactory. 


Young people today are rightly looking more 
closely at rhe prospects offered by any career; 
its rewards for initiative and energy; its oppor¬ 
tunities for promotion and the technical train¬ 
ing available to help them achieve promotion. 
All this we can offer and it is encouraging to 
see the good quality of the agency staff we arc 
recruiting from whom will eventually emerge 
the future district and divisional managers of 
tlie company. There are about 100 promotions 
a year among our field staff and many of these 
today me going to quite young men who have 
equipped themselves to make a success of their 
job. 

The success of the companv rests uliirnnich 
upon the capabilities and quality of our staff 
both in the field and ai chief office. I am pleased 
to be able to present such a satisfactory report 
and record our thanks to our staff whose good 
work during the year it reflects. 

At the end of 1964 there were 1,231 pen¬ 
sioners and widows enjoying the benefits of 
our non-contributory pension scheme. As earn¬ 
ings increase so does the cost of future pensions, 
hence the increase of £33,000 to £460,000 in 
the amount we recommend should be trans¬ 
ferred to the staff pension fund, a recommenda¬ 
tion which I am sure will receive the full 
support of our stockholders. 


ROYAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

(Established In Canada 1903) 

Irish lo announce I he 
Re-opening of their London Office 
3 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, L.C.2 

T< li|.l.o..<-: NAT. 5903 Telex: 261111 Cables i “ROYSECORP' 


I.. 


Iioue: NAT. 5903 Telex] 261111 Cables: “R0YSEC01 

of tht Association of (.a million hieesimetit Dealers and the Taranto ultd Montreal 
>hoh Exchanges in Great Jiritum. 
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ILLINGWORTH 

MORRIS 

■ T 1 * COMPANY, limited 

Mr. Maurice Ostrer reviews a year of 
growth and expansion 

L 7 he 4~ t lh Annual gertetnl media" of Hiiitgtrmfh. Afnttis & (.nnifum r, l.nntird rr-rn held art 

Manh lath at Ihadfaid. Mi. At. Ostrn (the (Man man 1 jurudinv. 7 he fidto t emg ah ishuds 
j\am hi v litathited ilalemmt: 

l - The )car under review'has again Eri n one or verv considrj.ihicgiowlh and expansion 
= dining which youi (!ompan\ acquired the whole of the Slim < Capital ofl luildersfiekl 
Z line Worsteds Limited and of Joshua Hoyle & Sons Limited, which latter acq nisi i ion 
i- gives us a considerable slake in the Lancashire cotton imfusirv. We also acquired 
rv the' whole of tlie Share Capital of Reid & Welsh Litniied. Scottish Tweed Mauu- 
1- ‘ facturcTS of Elgin, and Sniiili Haywood & Co. (Ireland Limited, of Dublin, All of 
l the ncwlv acquired subsidiaiIes have made useful contribution'' to the trading results. 

- Wool. I had hoped cailv in iq(ij| that the \ ear’s trading results would show quite 
; a ronsideiable iiri]»ro\eiiuiu over those of the previous vear. This trend was 

a]*parenl throughout the first si\ months under review, despite fluctuating wool 
juices. The main factor which caused our results lo lx- lower titan anticipated was 
: the Jail which occurred in wool [trices dining the second six months of our financial 

r jrai. AJso. the uncertainties associated with an iiupendiiig GeneralElection (and an 
Ameiican Presidential Election'! brouglit about a period of less satisfactory trading. 
Under tlie present system of raw wool ma rketing we air hound to buyout' fine quality 

- w ools when they are offered, and some stockpiling therefore, is itiev itable howev er we 
\ tiv to minimise it. Although, averaged over a long period, the fluctuations in wool 
i [ iiicesj nay not be important, the* effect in a particular year may Iwcxlirmrlyaggravat ing. 
r Artivitv throughout the year continued at a smisfae ton level and nearly all units 

enjoveel It ill-lime uinuiug v\iih some- ovet time. 

The Croup’s direct exports of yarn and doth amounted toappmximatelv /Ji.noo.onu 
in the uai under review, and induce! cxporls to appioximately j^u.ckkmhnj. 

Cotton. All the inachinet v ol out new Lancashire* iuie*ic*st is fully emplovcd to the 
CMem ol labour available-, and the loiwarel Older book i lids well into ujfi-,. 

General. Due- to tlie unsettled political conditions it i.\ veiy dillieult lo (omnicuf 
on fut me prospects. At the present time-, however, ail units have an order book 
which will ensure lull time miming with some ovcilimc lor scveial months in jcjlr,. 

FINANCIAL RKVtBW (at 30th September, 1934) g 

' Trading Profit .2,086,793 

rZ' Net Profit before taxation 1 , 144,919 

- ” Taxation .500,000 

zfi. Minority Interests . 96,560 

1 " Balance of Profit after Taxation .548359 

7 ". Net Asaett . 9 » 739 > 3>9 
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ALUMINIUM 
LIMITED 

MR NATHANAEL V. DAVIS REVIEWS YEAR 
OF IMPROVED PROMTS 



The thirty-seventh' Annual Meeting of 
jminium Limited will be held on April 29Ui 

Montreal. 

In the course of his general review of the 
impany’s affairs in 1964, Mr Nathanael V. 
ivis, the President, stated: 

After several years of depressed earnings, it 
Liiwouraging to report that the Company in 
ti4 experienced a year of improved profits 
incipally as a result of obtaining a higher 
iJised price on its sales of primary aluminium. 

Net income of Aluminium Limited consoli- 
ted after all charges, including dividends on 
tferred shares of subsidiaries, was $49.8 million 
1964 as compared with $32.7 million for the 
ar 1963. The 1964 profit total was the second 
gest in the Company’s history. 

tamings Tor the common shares were $1.52 
compared with $1.01 per share. 

Consolidated sales of aluminium ar 862,500 
weie again at a record high but only slightly 
"lt than the 861,600 tons sold in 1963. 

Sales and operating revenues were $727.5 
•lion compared with $669.8 million in 1963. 
ut deducting “ cost of sales and operating 


expenses ” there remained $254 million uf gross 
profit before depreciation, compared with $218 
million in 1963. 

Common Dividend paymentl were at ihe pre¬ 
vious quarterly rate of US 1$ bepts per share 
for the first three quartets Of 1964 but in the 
fourth quarter were inerr^edto the 1956 level 
of US 20 cents per share. 

Plant and Investment outlays were $70 mil¬ 
lion during 1964, excluding the important 
acquisitions in the United States which were 
neither finalised nor paid for until January, 
1965. 

Generally good economic conditions, combined 
with further increases in the consumption of 
aluminium in most of the free world markets, 
provided the favourable elements affecting the 
Company's activities during the past year. We 
estimate that total consumption of aluminium 
in all forms in the free world increased by 14 
per cent over 1963 to a total of approximately 
6,650,000 tons. 1964 was, therefore, the third 
consecutive year of higher than long-term 
average growth in consumption, following an 
11 per cent increase in 1963 and a 12 per cent 
increase in 1962. 


SMLLIJJR CAPACITY 

The Company’s smelter capacity at Kitimat, 
B.C., was increased in 1964 with the completion 
of 20,000 tons of previously partially-built facili¬ 
ties. An additional 20,000 tons of new capacity 
ar Kitimat will be ready in 1965. Indeed, Alcan 
in Canada could be ready on fairly short notice 
to meet a sustained level of demand 25 per cent, 
or 170,000 tons, above last year’s level. Substan¬ 
tial additional smelting capacity could be brought 
in by 1970 using power and other resources 
now idle or diverted to other markets. 

Looking iusr at the consolidated companies, 
tonnage sales of ingot and ingot products have 
increased 15 per cent since 1959 while Sales of 
fabricated products have increased 72 per cent. 
These statistics emphasise the importance of the 
Company’s fabricating expansion programme 
which has been carried on during the past 
several years. In terms of weight, consolidated 
sales of fabricated products were 354,600 tons 
in 1964, compared with 330,700 tons in 1963 
and 205,900 tons in 1959. 

During 1964 and in January, 1965 the Com¬ 
pany made major new fabricating investments in 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

In the United Kingdom, Alcan Industries 
Limited acquired Fisher’s Foils Limited, one of 
the principal aluminium foil-rollers in that 
country and a user for many years of Alcan 
foil stock. This foil business represents a new 
investment in 1964 of $17 million. 

In the United States on January 5, 1965, the 
Company purchased full ownership of Alroll, 
Inc. and Alplate, Inc. and at the same time 
acquired the aluminium fabricating facilities of 
two of its three former partners in Alroll. As a 
consequence, Aluminium Limited has for the 


THE STERLING TRUST 


I The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
ic Sterling Trust, Limited, was held on 
arch 9rh in London, Mr M. F. Berry ;ihe 
airman) presiding. 

I The following is an extract from his circu- 
vd statement: 

The net proceeds of the rights issue in May, 
M, amounted to about £1,720,000. Of the 
■'h made available, about £750,000 was in- 
sted in the USA. Your directors decided to 
tarn for the time being the greater part of 
it-' remaining proceeds of the issue and 
700,000 was held at December 31, 1964, in the 
r m of short term deposits earning a high rate 
interest and awaiting favourable opportuni- 
fs for investment. 

It is difficult to make a useful comparison in 
e figure for net revenue, since we have had 
l> advantage of the new money for less than 
full year. The figure shown for net revenue 
£388,802 against £332,180 at December 31, 
>fi 3. The rate of earnings on die ordinary 
arc capital as increased by the new issue, is 
'•38 per cent compared with 15.13 per cent a 
at earlier on the smaller capital. 

Normally, we should expect the net revenue 
r 1965 to show an increase. However, the 
Jtlook is now obscured by the new taxation 
Jiposals, which may, in future years, have an 
Iverse effect both on the return from our 
Mings of ordinary shares and, in our own 
counts, on the amount available for distribu- 
m. 

TJ* report was adopted and a total dividend 
M per cent approved. 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

A YEAR OI CONTINUED PROGRESS 

Extracts from the Report of the Chairman, Sir Cyril Black, JP, 
MP, at the Annual General Meeting held on March 5, 1965: 

“ 1 must refer to the sad loss we have suffered in the death of our 
Managing Director, Mr Ronald Bell. During his service of a 
quarter of a century with the Society he made an outstanding con¬ 
tribution to our progress. Mr Bell was held in high esteem by all 
who knew him, and was one of the leading figures in the Building 
Society Movement, both National and International. 

In the early part of the year our funds increased at a satisfactory 
rate, but latterly withdrawals steadily rose and we finished 1964 
with a lower net investment intake than in 1963. However, during 
the year the amount due to investors increased by £6,595,223 to 
a total £62,158,081 and the amount lent on mortgage was a record 
of £14,299,163. Total assets increased by £6,961,762 to £66,514,021. Taxation increased to 
£1,073,682 and addition to reserves amounted to £211,482. 

Early in 1965, as a result of conditions entirely outside our control we found it necessary 
to raise the rates of interest payable to investors and the rates charged to borrowers. The 
ability of Building Societies to make advances for home-ownership is dependent upon the 
Attraction and retention of sufficient funds from investors. This necessitates the maintenance 
of a sufficiently attractive rate of interest, and it had become clear that the rise in the general 
level of interest rates was seriously affecting the net inflow of funds. If Societies had not 
raised their rates they would almost certainly have found themselves with such a shortage of 
funds as to make it impossible to meet the demands of home purchasers for loans. Moreover 
the margin on which we rely to maintain adequate reserves, already reduced by an increase in 
the composite rate of income tax, will be even more reduced by the Government’s proposal 
to increase the standard rate from 7s. 9d. to 8s. 3d. in the £. This must also inevitably lead 
to a further rise in the composite rate. 

It is astounding that the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
seen lit to indulge in intemperate attacks upon Building Societies for adopting policies which 
the Government's actions make inevitable. My colleagues and I and the other members of 
this great Society are not, in such capacity, concerned with the politics of the Government 
in power, but with the conduct of our business according to sound commercial principles, in 
the interest alike of our investors and borrowers. 

This I can promise, that my colleagues and X will in the future, as in die past, carry on your 
affairs to the utmost of our ability.” 
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first time entered the sheet rolling business in 
the United States. At the,same time the Com¬ 
pany entered into a long-term contract to supply 
reroll to its third former partner, Scovill Manu¬ 
facturing Company. A new company, Alcan 
Aluminium Corporation, has been formed to 
own and operate the newly-acquired facilities. 

While the Company's earnings still provide 
Jess than a satisfactory return on the invested 
capital, they have improved materially over 1963. 
In 1964 higher ingot realisation contributed 
most to the higher profit level, reflecting in¬ 
creased prices and a selective sales policy. Lower 
ingot cost resulting from more complete use of 
facilities also helped, along with increased sales 
of chemical products, while overhead costs in¬ 
cluding interest were reduced somewhat. 

In relation to 1959, there has been a sharp 
recovery in earnings despite the higher financial 
costs involved in expanded plant and working 
capital, as well as increased overhead expendi¬ 
tures related to an expanded business and a 
larger research effort. 

In the field of research and technical ad¬ 
vancement, work continues on the basically new 
process for the production of primary aluminium 
which has been under active development by the 
Company for more than ten years at an annual 
expense of approximately five million dollars 
in die past few years. For the past several 
months, the trial operation of individual stages 
of die process and the training of technical 
staffs have been under way, looking to the start¬ 
up of die plant as a complete unit, but still on 
an experimental basis, in 1965. 

outlook ron i 9 gs 

The Company enters 1965 with the industry 
as a whole operating a few percentage points 
below capacity. Modernisation of existing 
facilities, and projects in hand for new smelting 
facilities indicate the probability that something 
of the order of 400,000 tons of additional smelrcr 
capacity will be brought into existence by the 
industry in the course of 1965. Accordingly, 
there should be ample supplies of metal avail¬ 
able to meet a further increase in consumption 
over the next few years. 

While the current market outlook is favour¬ 
able, after three successive years of above- 
average growth in aluminium consumption a 
return to more normal levels of growth may 
be a more realistic possibility. Competition 
remains strong, both at the primary and fabrica¬ 
ting levels. 

The higher prices for primary products arc 
holding quite well and should continue to have 
a beneficial effect on the Company’s results. 
Fabricated prices in several markets, particularly 
the United States, are, however, at levels which 
fail by a large margin to provide an adequate 
fret urn on capital investment. It is therefore 
in the area of fabricated and semi-fnbricated 
products where improved pii.es must be 
realised if the Company and the industry arc to 
earn profits commensurate with the capital 
investment. 

As a result of the acquisition of sheet-rolling 
facilities in the United States, the Company is 
now launched in a new market. The consolida¬ 
tion of these facilities into the Company's over¬ 
all activities will require much time ami effort 
and in the near term will adversely affect the 
Company’* earnings. Looking ahead, however, 
the potential for expansion exists and it is hoped 
that over a period, economics in operations cau 
be obtained and the newly-acquired facilities 
should significantly strengthen the Company's 
position. 


Extract from the Statement by Brigadier Sir 
George Horvie-Watt, Bt, TD, QC, made at the 
Annual General Meeting at Monotype House, 
43 Fetter Lane, London, EC4, on Tuesday, 
March 9, 1965. 

The Group net profit, subject to taxation, was 
£815,000. This represents a decrease of 
£165,000 when compared with the previous 
year. The turnover ht fact Was slightly better, 
but costs were considerably higher. In par¬ 
ticular, hourly wage rates rose by some 8 per 
cent and, although the effect of this was partly 
absorbed by technical Improvements and in* 
temal economies, I must emphasise that there 
is a limit to the extent to which these can be 
effective. Taxation amounted to £408,000, leav¬ 
ing a net profit for the year of £407,000. The 
Board recommend a total dividend of 7 per cent 
less tax. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet reveals that 
the net current asset position lias improved to 
£3.2 million. 

In the Home market turnover figures have 
again been satisfactory and show an improve¬ 
ment over the previous year. Not only was 
there a record number of hot metal machines 
sold but there was also an increase in the number 
Of orders fot 4 Monophoto' filmsettcrs. 

70 PEW CENT EXPORTS 

Exports accounted for 70 per cent of our 
production. Indeed, since 1948, our export 
performance has not been less than 59 per cent. 
In the past ten years whilst the value of our 
home business has increased by over .30 per 
cent, the value of our d&wrt business has more 
than doubled. This achievement, in the face 
of all the difficulties, is a record of which we are 
proud. 

Today the exporter has to face many pro-\ 
blems, often unpredictable, of restrictions by 
importing countries either through difficulties 
of exchange arising from a balance of payments 
situation, or through national planning policies 
affecting production. I am convinced, however, 
that \vc shall continue by our exports to add to 
the prosperity of the British Economy. 

DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 

The company continues to reap rewards from 
its research and technical development pro¬ 
gramme, particularly in the improvement of the 
scope and performance of its machines. The 
recent introduction of larger capacity and greater 
versatility in the filmsetter has proved popular. 
We have designed and produced an electronic 
converter which enables any printer using our 
standard equipment to operate tfic machines 
from the output of a computer. We have also 
marketed a photodetrering machine which, from 


the number of enquiries already reaching y 
indicates considerable promise for the future. 

The year has again shown an expansion i 
the range of sizes in ‘ Monotype * hot me 
matrices for certain of our Latin series inch 
ing the popular Univers family. We ha 
completed the first sizes in the Expanded vei 
sion of Univers and additional sizes will shon 
be available. Nine further faces have also bei 
added to our film matrix library, ixicludin 
Albertina and Apollo. These are new design) 
Sixteen faces have been added to the range ft 
use w ith our new * Monotype' photo-lettcrin 
machine, making a total of 25 now availibl 
and a vigorous programme is being carried ov 
to provide users of this machine with a furthi 
range of faces which will have a popular appe; 

The sales and production of matrices, bo 
hot metal and film, have this year broken i 
records. 

RECORD YEAR TOR PICTORIAL MACHIMR 

Pictorial Machinery Limbed, our subsidia 
at Crawley, had a record year. Turnover in 
creased by 18 per cent, with a gratifying in 
provemeni in profits. For tire first time ik 
value of orders received by that compaii! 
exceeded half a million pounds, of which 3 d p 
cent was for the export market. 

I mentioned earlier in my remarks the e/fa 
of higher costs on our profit. A national tlir. 
year package deal on rates of pay, hours oi 
other fringe benefits was concluded i 
December. Wc must all recognise, however, th 
the working of fewer hours for the same raw 
of pay, let alone increased rates of pay, witlw 
a corresponding increase in goods produced, 
bound to lead to higher costs. It is of & 
highest importance therefore that.all section** 
industry combine together to increase ouip» 
and efficiency. 

'The success of your company is due, in 
main, to the quality of its products and fccrw 
to customers. We intend to improve our F* 
tion and I am pleased to say that the curtf* 
year has started well. Deliveries and onto 
are higher than for the same period lab p 
with a corresponding improvement iu traJifl 
results. There are however so many unceri^ 
ties in the political, industrial and econo® 
fields that h is impossible to make any ’ rcnsoi 
able prediction about the future. Wc shall m 
all we can, however, to obtain our share ofj 
world’s business and I sec no reason for und ( 
pessimism. , 

’ The trading results this year have not 
achieved without a great deal of hard 
and I take this opportunity of expressing 
thanks on your behalf to all members ot ® 
Corporation. 
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HUDDERSFIELD BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


The one hundredth Annual General Meeting l( , 
held in Huddersfield on Match, 9th. .. In 
jving the adoption of th& Reptott and Stale¬ 
st of Accounts for the year to December 31, 

<yf, the President (Mr Brian L. Broadbent) 
d:* 

During the year the Total Assets of tine 
jiety passed the £50/300,000 mark, the actual 
ure at December 31, 1964 being £56,177,000, 
increase over the year of 12 V per cent. As 
rards the other principal items in the accounts 
Shareholders’ and Depositors’ Balances in- 
:ased by £5,961,000 to £52,400,000 and Mort- 
ge Balances by £7,414,000 to £46,854,000, the 
Ivances on Mortgage reaching a record total 
£12,689,000 an increase of £4/385,000 on the 
;vious year. To assist in meeting the heavy 
maud for house purchase loans the sum of 
,140,000 was made available by a planned 
luction in Liquid Funds—i.e. Trustee Securi- 
s and Cash, the toral of which now stands 
£8,891,000. This represents a ratio of 15,83 
i cent to Total Assets, a very strong position 
im sure all will agree for the Society to be in. 

Hie surplus for the year, after meeting 
,-rcst on Shares and Deposits, Taxation, 
predation and oilier charges, amounted to 
fi9,701. This, together with the amount 
night forward from last year, made a total of 
89,648, of which £170,000 was transferred to 
■neral Reserve, leaving £19,648 to be carried 
ward lo next year. The total of General 
serve and Carry Forward now amounts to 
1.742,648 or a ratio to Total Assets of 4.88 
r cent. Although slightly lower than Iasi year 
' is a hjgh ratio! #id indicative of the financial 
vngth of the Society. 


TAXATION and interest R \ I IS 

1'axaiion amounted to £917,900, an increase 
£148,000 on the previous year. „Part of this 
iitional taxation was due tp an unexpected 
:rease in the composite rate which, as you 


|jv. f ‘ 

hfe know, is the rate that determines tfw 
ambm of tax ihe Society pays on behalf of 
itrmvestors in respect of the income tap* liability 
on their interest. JfJ as is expected, the 
standard rate of incoiaqtax rises to 8s. 3d. in 
the *next Budget, this fill of course mean a 
further substantial increase in the lax burden 
on societies. The modest operating margin 
Which societies retain (pr their reserves is not 
calculated to carry for any length of time, so 
heavy an increase in taxation. j Quite apart 
therefore from the necessity of effecting an im¬ 
provement in the rate of interest to investors, 
some increase in the mortgage rate would in any 
event, have been inevitalble. Like other build¬ 
ing societies we dislike variations in the mort¬ 
gage rare. It had been our hope when the rate 
was reduced to 6 per cent two year# 4 ago, that 
it was there to stay for a dependable time, but 
in recent months the picture has changed ftntj 
the factors I have referred to, had to be met 
realistically when it became plain that an adjust¬ 
ment in rates could no longer be delayed. A 
possible relief may be forthcoming if and when 
the Corporation T ax comes into effect and if 
accompanied by a return to a climate of cheaper 
money and an increased inflow of funds, could 
assist in a review of die mortgage rate. 

I1KAM. If Dl VIT-OPMENTS 

During the year we have continued to extend 
our organisation and representation throughout 
the country. I had the pleasure of being 
present, together with other members of the 
Board, at die opening of new and more c6m- 
modious premises at 2, Lansdowne Crescent, 
Bournemouth and at 19, Market Place, Stock- 
-port, to meet the growing needs of business at 
these branches. Good progress too is being 
made with new and more commodious premises 
for our branch in Glasgow. The improved 
facilities at these branches will, I am sure, be 
much appreciated by our members there. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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,v SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, . 
UK £6 ; oversees £6 10s. 


By air see betow 


Subscriptions many countries can to* sent enhor oy 
djrec* secoild-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive bu> usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the ajicrnauvc 
either not available or not recommended. 


Australia. 

Airmail 
£13 10s. 

Air 

| frei'c/u 

Airmail , 

Iran ft Iraq £11 Oi. 1 

Air 

Freight 
£9 10a. 

Canada:— 
Quebec 1 

f £12 10s. 

t 

£9 15s. 

Israel. t... £11 0s. j 
Japan.£13 IQs. 1 

““ 

& OntJ 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Jordan,*.. £11 0s. j 

— 1 

Provs.. 1 

L $39 

$30 

Lebanon ,. £11 0s. 1 

_ 

Other! 
Provs.. | 

f £12 10s. 

£10 I0i. 

Maiaya.... i 
N. Zealand 1 

£12 10a. 


or Can. 

or Can. 

[13 10s. 1 

_ 

L $38 

$31-80 

Nigeria... £12 10s. 

£9 I Os. 

Ceylon... 
China.... 

£12 flOss 

£10 Os. 

Pakistan... £12 m 

__ 

£13 10s. 

_ 

PhiUopiuot £13 10s. 

_ 

East Africa £12 10s. 

£10 Os. 

Rhodesia.. ,1 
S. Africa .. 1 

£12 10s. | 

_ 

Egypt.... 

£11 0s. ! 

•- 

£12 IDs. 

| £10 0s. 

Europe .. 
Ghana ... 

£10 0s. I 
£12 10s. 1 

£9l0s. 

1 Sth. ft Cen. 

Amorica £12 10s. , 


Gibraltar, 
Malta... 

£7 Ss. 


| Sudan .... 

£11 0s. 
£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

£10 10k. 

Hongkong 

__ 

£l210s. 

' USA 

L & 

ai iqs. 

or 

India .... 
Indonesia. 

£12 10s. 
£12 (0s. 

£10 OL 

W. Indies * , 

•1.29 >50 


PPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 1188, 1204, 1205 and 1206 


OUNti MAN with sound knowledge O* 

I ro-u.ii language uml home experience of 
ipai>y tfcaviarlal work to train as usslsunt 
Managing Director of expanding Company 
"UornaiionuJ merchants.—Bos 1909. 

INIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

||V H0R LfiClUKIlR IN LCONOMICS 

iwluationii arc invited for a- post of Senior 
mru <n beonomtes. 

Iw appointment will he made on the salary 
*« K*.20t) x KI50 — K4.NOO per annum 
sirtvo ■’* ' ucor< ^ tXtf 10 qualifications and 

^lilKutlnns will he considered from enndi- 

aenbani fc*r«SffiS is 

iciury theory, pure theory imfaro-ccoiramic*). 
^'nvU 01uthcittal,c,, l economics would be 

^’f'liaiilons (with copies of testimonials) 
V'u sinic age, marital status, qualifications. 
,‘fvh interest and nubllcoiTons and should 
flu “ rccenl Photograph and give die names 
..M'icr two or three referees. Two copies 



111?™“”**“ aivliW~the'"general ‘cwnStlons "... 
•>iowuuu and further information .about the 
uhUm*, department of Economics should 
miinedD not Inter than April SO. 19* 1 . 
»“ ( { dl t l ‘ 0n ‘d copy should be sent direct by 
m! 1 Jo 4»e Registrar. University of Cepe 
»li* ArL VatC t Dw,< Rondebosch. efupe Town. 
:nc■^ f lL c<l, 1,1,3 Mnw date. ’The University 
11 lh « to appoint a person other 

lhw applicant* or to muko no 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH 

A medium sized London Company 
who are leaderu in ihelr Held with a 
specialised service tor all ureas oi 
commercial and Industrial life wish to 
appoint o qualified 1 btitllsitclan or 
I cotiomist. To htrenuthen the ctfcetivc* 
ness of the service, and 10 contribute 
to continuously expanding activities a 
Research and Statistics department Is 
being set up. This Is an Ideal appoint¬ 
ment far a graduate hmtlstidan or 
Lconomlst, uged about 28, with a keen 
analytical mind, and capable of 
applying original thought and methods 
on an area of work hardly touched by 
research studies to date. Ho will head 
up the section, pioneer the approach. , 
recruit and mm staff ns required, and 3 
will have wide scope In an Interesting - 
lie Id of work. Some travelling will be ( 
involved, and the publication »*l papers ! 
will be encouraged. Box 1908. c/»» 

Use Lconomlst. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

for the 


£2.505 per annum; Initial snlury according tp 
quatilitiatloas and experience. Membership df 
PTs.S.U. Applications should he sent np 


Inter than March 20. 1965. to the Registrar. . 
University. Manchester f.». from whom funl 
particulars gnd forms of upphcar on r 
oniafned* on Quoting reference SI /o5/ 


r -.* 

urrhir 

PT 


NATHANIEL LICHFIELD 
AND ASSOCIATES 

l eonomie Consultants In Town planning and 
Lnb.m Development, 1 t 

seek an ECONOMIST - 

Wide range of interesting 

Held. Related experience 1_ _. 

according to qualifications and gaperlence. 
Prospects of curly Assodaics&v wti suitable 
applicant. 

Write, 77 Portland Pfuee. London, W.l. 




THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Apptieuilons are invited for uppolninient to 
a Lectureship or AMstam Lectureship lu hoetal 
Administration from October 1. low. Candi¬ 
dates should indicate their special fields of 
Interest, The tuUury scale for Leemrers is £1.400 
X £45 — £2.1 f>5 ; woienlicr, subject to review. 
\ , *» tw. rim ft®) a year London 

Allowance t and for Assistant Lecturers £1.050 


^ the Assistant Secretory, London School or 

SirebuTondonr W.C.S. appnet 

forms and further particulars may be obtal 


- IHt DNIV+;«MIY Ob’ bH^bhlLLO 

DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 

Appticaihma are invited for the foilouma 
oasts in shn Department ul SoJologli-ul Siudivs : 

iRffmttR. or ASSISTANT IK ILRI K 
LliCIURl.R 

duties to begin on October 1. I9t>5. Tor 

une ppst jt specialist in Political Sociolncy Is 
NQind ppd‘ for the other post candidates 
should give details of their teaching interests. 
Initial salaries according to qualifications iui 
experience on the scales i „ Lgetwcr, <1.400 » 
£•5 — £2,5fid i AwlwaiK Leaturen fitUWM) x 
£75 — £1,275. unit T.S.SJJ. provision. Further 
purelcul&rs may h< nbtnhied from ■ Ukj -fUrtaisirar 
to whom applications (four topics) should be 

^i^KMOrtmt cOLLECE OH 
TECHNOLOGY 

ANI> 

.Aqpllcfttiofli aft' united Cor the hill-'!me 
uppulnuncut of 

LCCTURfiR IN STATISTICS 

-tsasTMT* 

JJuUKgu.jjgjl 

iTSSj 6 * 1 * 8 Colder, renew) £L.b70 by £45 

fciribvr ipfortnairnn and forms of application 
eannir obtained fft»m rue Registrar. College of 
Technology, Porisniomh, Hampshire. 
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BANK OFFICERS 

or our of the nun 

Caia‘r appointments overseas arc available to tankers of 20 to 35 
years of age. Applicants up lo age 25 should he single men und have 
completed at least Part I of the Institute of Bunkers* Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
(or he in process of completing) Parc 2 of the Institute Examination. 
The.se arc career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
in tnc region of £ 1.3(H) p.a. Salaries ol older men arc higher and 
v ill he considered at interview. 

★ l ive furnished quarters overseas. 

★ First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retirement ft 
age 55. 

★ Eighteen-month tours with 10K davs’ leave between each lour. 

• £100 kit allowance on appointment. F roe medical attention 

overseas (though our health iccotd is excellent). I-tee travel. 
Intel views ai ranged in London. 

Write, giving full particulars, to: The Sccieuuy. 

BANK Of WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 

37 Or; cecJmrch Street. London, E.C.3. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 

FOX 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

in England and Wales 

CHIEF STATISTICIAN 

(Amended Advertisement) 

This senior pust earner with it 
retponsihihii for the l-nim(Juuon'H 
tMiitiiicul ncrvkcs. and often. wide 
PosvihilltleN for research in a rapidly 
developing field. Applicant* should he 
honours graduates with considerable pnxt- 
Mnidtiuti' experience, and Khniild have 
Hood qualifications in mathematical 
Holistic*., or he able to give evidence 
ol liiHh ability (it the application of 
M.diHical methods lo rcmraich. Knowledge 
o( psychometrics would be advuniuRcouR 
and quMliOcatiohii und experience in 
education, psychology or an appropriate 
sot Ml science would he u lurthcr 
rnommeiidufion Appointment will be 
made on the scale : 

£2,600 x £100—£3,400 
(with placement) 

Further particular!! and application form 
may bo obtained Horn . 

The Director. N.F.E.R., The Mere, 
Upton Park. SLOUCH, Bucks. 

nonius (hate lor return of forme t 
April JO. 1965. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


New specialist agility. mi mug all 
types ot research in industrial and 
technical nutrients. Sound financial 
backing, the services of technical con¬ 
sultant*. and the mippovi of large 
industrial companies, arc assured. 

An LXliCUTIVE DIRECTOR Is 
required to take leading part In 
organising and running the company. 
First preference tor a mnn or womun 
with experience of control ol Industrial 
surveys In un independent research 
uitcncy; other relevant experience, the 
research dcpurtmciu of u progressive 
industrial company. 


Prefened ape 30-40: locution Central 
London . inuiul satiny LI U00-£2.75o with 
peiiaion/lifc .iNsurancc. comiuct and 
profit.sharing terms to be disciissed 


Reply in lOntidenee to Box lvor» 


STATISTICIAN 

Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. require 
a smi.lstu.iun lor their lincrnutiouul 
Division in Central London. Dinks will 
include the preparation and interpretation 
of export sulcs statistics for MumiMcmcnt 
purposes and the supervision of the 
existing Statistical Depart mem Candi¬ 
dates should either possess a cleurcc in 
SlutlKiUs o> Pconnniics or have hud at 
least two sears experience in a similar 
cupuciiy. 

Apply In writing, wliii fnil dcuils of 
qualifications and previous cxpci iciuc, to: 

The Cicneral Manager. 

International Division. 

Thorn Electrical industries, 

Thorn House. 

Upper tit. Muriin’s Lime, 

London. W.C.2. 



ECONOMIST 

GRACE BROTHERS LIMITED (a subsidiary of W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, U.S.A.) require an Economist, 
preferably with industrial experience. He will be required 
to provide an intelligence service for executives engaged 
in marketing and general business development, including 
an acquisition programme. 

The existing information department, for which he will 
. be responsible, is based in London although the programme 
'covers most European countries. 

Candida tes should write in detail to: Personnel Officer, 
Grace Brothers Limited, Glen House, Stag Place, London, 
S.W.i. 


® Management 
Services 


The Management Services Department of The Metal Box Company 
Limited has four divisions—Organisation and Methods, Wort 
Study* Operational Reseurch, and Statistical Services. Based on 
the London offices the department provides consultancy services 
to management in the company’s many factories and establishments 
throughout the U.K. 

All aspects of the company's activities are covered : members 
of Management Services Department are called in to help sohe 
problems of organisation, administration, production efficiency 
and any other aspects of operations where their disciplines apd 
techniques can make a contribution : the department also conducts 
training courses in these techniques throughout the company. Thus, 
men who join as trained specialists in one division have the 
opportunity of working together with practitioners of other 
disciplines and so extending their knowledge and scope. 

There are vacancies now for men aged 25 to 35 in O & M, Work 
Study, and O.R. Applicants must have several years' specialist 
experience in the relevant disciplines and be able now to carry 
out assignments alone with minimum supervision. The possession 
of a degree or an appropriate qualification would be desirable 
but is not essential. Please apph, quoting reference PRX/2/S. 
to J. W. Thomson, Staff Division. The Metal Box Company 
Limited, 37 Baker Street, London, W.l. 


AGB RESEARCH LIMITED 

SENIOR RESEARCH EXECUTIVE TO 
DEVELOP A NEW SERVICE 

An important new appointment is heinc made in the Survevs Division of ihr 
Company. We arc sucking a highly qualified Research bvccuttvc ic> Uevesup 
and establish profitably u new Market Research service. 

Wc can offer to the successful candidate the following 

1 The chance to come in “ on the ground floor " to develop und promote. 
<.«me.ly on his own initiative, existing und original research techniques m 
a new held which AGB bus been pioneering over the past year. 

2 The opportunity lo organise and control specific projects, and to qcnetaic 
and service for us new clients in Lite public und private sectors ot bu&ine^- 

3. Full use of Ihe Company's National Field Force of over 500 trained 
investigators, and Data Processing and .Statistical esjiertive ol the highevi 
La'ibre. 

4. A salary commensurate with the responsibility tin* post will involve. 

1 rum the man we appoint we will expect. 

1. At least three year*’ experience of conducting major consumer reswirvl* 
projects. 

2. The vision to apply his experience to the new developments wc envhai* 

3. A genuine ability to promote research in a convincing way in potential 
clients who will probably not have used research in an organised 
before. 

4. The refasal to be " hidebound ’ by an inflexible approach to nf* 
problems. 

Tins is a challenging post with greai opportunities : AGB will nee that O'* 
successful candidate is given ever* fppoitunity to develop the service to his o" 11 
advantage, and to thut ol the C ompam und Us clients in this field. 

If you arc interested in finding nut more about what we have to offer. wri ,,; ' 
giving details ot your experience to dale, to : 

The Personnel Director, 

AGB Research Limited, 

99 Aidvi ych, 

LONDON, \V C' 
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:0 MPANY secretary 

u'tli experience of office and 
establishment 

administration 

and 

budget control 

L >iiuiied for an expanding business 
ising dec I ionic compuieis. An 
ntt'lligeni man between 25 and 35 
,ho can accept responsibility aj&l 
,«rk on Ilk own iiritlutfrc 1 Is, 
essential. ** 

^pply in confidence to the Joint 
tljnaging Director, I ntinco 
imilcd. 2-3 Charterhouse Sutiare, 
I..CM. 


ECONOMICS FACULTY 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBKIl>Gi: 
ic \ppoiiumcnii Committee of the l-uciiliy 
Liinuinkri and J’eHlicii hope BOOH in iipinum 
iirurian-ftrurctiiry of the Faculty ( umlul.ncs 
Id normally hold a good honours (icgrcc 
h uu-lude* some’ ijti.ililUulloti In I uvnornics. 
,sslomil MiniUlk'utlonx in llhraruiiishli) arc 

iu. vi>\ary hut Home experience in this lidil 

K :m advantage. The I.ihriiriiin-Srircinty 
ix Mtaci-riiL-d with inulmainliiM •mil dc-veloP- 
Hu id the I,ihr.iiv' anil v% ill bIno 

.piunl n» In Ip with iidminlttinillvv. purdcu- 
iv'lili n-M-.irv.li HtmlciHK. Ii Is also prohahlc 

ifn I ihiiu iHii-Sccrclan will have opportunity 
iiluipHic in < nllegr ti-ai hniM In r.cnnonile*. 
i.s nr Sociology. The uppnilftninH will 
hi ilu. wall II ,IIMI-Jl2.1b5 All uppln ai loll* 
il topic*.) uml lurlher t-iuniirii * should lx 
cv.nl to the Secretary. Faculij nt IVniiomk* 
V. ill lies. Siihiwkk Avrniie, ( umbrivlgc. ’I lie 
iik dale tor application* is ,\pul •/. i»)i.s 

JISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 

WIIONAI. SMIN.tS COMMIIIII 1 

i mil iinesiahllshetl MU.nuics In I nn.lnn 
iln Province* Utr me a -mtl women *vln> lire 
i mixers t ABiliducca should hi- able in 

iv. savings unit current affairs «irh Manait- 
nirenors uml Trade Unionists. to speak 
eaehefs and .iddress selinnl iliildii.il anoiii 
iiimm!. meni nl nmnej. I-.xpcticikv ol public 
l.inn. work, with voluntary nrHunisonons 
sniiu Lnnw lnfce nl gem ml eoHHimies are 
d University education an uih.tmatre 

i\ nadir revkw appmMinan'lv Luts iai 
m oven usinu in «ppro\im.ii.-lv 11 .till 
.MkliiMmal weigbimg for Lomlop. o>i|Mr< 
us fur estiihllshment later 

'nihcailitn forms from Mmuiitar tl* I .IK21). 
siry of l ahuiir. ITnt'cvrsiivnai and i xeciulve 
»h r, Atlantis House. l-m-riiigdon Street. 
Ion. li.C 4. l-urty applu.inmi di-arahk. 
h»c to VI nr eh 2b, 19r,5. 


OrESSIONAL ACCOUNT AN IS 

A In Hit 24 pensionable posts In 
London. Birmingham. tenant. Ulwvgnw, 
Liverpool and Nottingham lor 
aevouiuiinta tmen or women) with Mut¬ 
ate aroL'nsioiiai experience who have 
achieved meinhemhlp or Institute of 
< harmed Aerouiuautt in I'njrl.uid and 
VV«r«% of locftttute nl Cl mi icied 

AeeountaiUH Ilf Scotland, vr Institute 
or t bartered Accountants In Ireland. 
or Association of lerttlled and Cor- .. 
Pirate AecountantK. Candidates must 
he at leant 25 and under 40; preference 
will he Kivmi to thuae under :i5. 

. IMPROVED SALARY (Inner 
! midon): ft 1.239 at 25 rising. siitofcece 
to dlk-lency. to £2.32A on the Senior 
Aivomuimt acule. Good pruxpccu of 
further promotion to post* utfrylnf 
wlurlex up in 12.911 or higher. 

WKirn 1 preferably by postward! to 
Secretary. Civil Service ( ommUsinn. 
havile Him, London, W.I. for apph- 
cuiIimi form minting ynilus. t Insiirg 
date April 5 . W05. 


BRITISH EMPLOYERS’ 
CONFEDERATION 

INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS ASSISTANT 

The British Employers' Com 
•deretiwp Iwvfioot eppi keti om 
ore PoetegeenlPPosemootlolki 
nduitrial relmtlont section. Cen- 
lidetes must possess a coed uni* 
welt* degree or heme WMiapiiAl 
i«fNwUn«fi^ tills «eS7 «bHky 

:• endiyso .‘OhripVeK probfems 

Wt oM»f tamlMatM will M 

^mMarad. 

t Application* In writing to thp 

fe^tary, B.B.C. N, Smith 


HERTfORmUiRB 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


L \MBR1DG1. KOMX 
^ fJLVCHIN HKKTV f 

PHik'isiwi: Yi. riioMAS. W..\. 

, 1% V IflKJUN 51)141 

; m.PARTN|)ENT Ob ( OMMl Rn: 

Applie.iimns are inviu-il Tor ihc post of 
Head nl DipartTpeut in tills Uv» C nUratf. 
APPlhsinis for iliK.Sciv ixist, which. Is available 
from Sepu mher I. I9h.*>. ahniltt) hate had 
experience In coigtBercc or imjuarrv .uul in 

iaffiiy ** •* aJu * c * 01 oiiu ' r “'* 

, There Is ampt at-aac Rnr eainnsion in iliK 
depan men t, rtre ffena ftfll he cncmii aued to i 
develop tutil.lclv with cominercr .ind industry 

1 it).?;* \ n 5 — 

. bofthv’^’^i'Jls Shid ttpoHi-ni imi fnrni from 
the IMniff'ah Uinsigg date \i„rc$ ’n, 1 »»t>v. 


BRISTOL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Xpplicailnns are nnued from honour* 
t;r.tiliiaiis r‘nr 1 In- fnllnnnu. pusK in 
file Svhnnl ol lliiniaiiiiies .uui Su. 
S.'lriii'L v 

ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

to reach mum-cconomic ih»-nrj <o 
imdcruradii.iir siudenls nl (.couiiini. «i 
*s mil un nnn-Npiei.ilisi ^siursts 10 
suidt nrs nl si uncc and u 1 linnlnu} . 
S.darv within the riniKi tl OMi \ i‘5 
- HI-’-x pet .iiintim, Kef. t SI n- »D. 

1IC IURI R IN SPANISH 

pi.f ( rii»h 1 >lliI’trig ,1 st'tond lanRiiaiu'. 
nvaudy to leach umkrgradiuucs simh nix 
I utnnmiis Applied Sutnce 01 I nvr- 
uerrlnu. I \pcrhme nl imerpretiiiL of 

hjiwwl translation ihstr.ihrfc 

’vtlary within the ranyr il anti x 
tux - - than ■ t'NA 1' sps 

per ami him. Kit (SI ns ■ 11 , 

Ihr (stillue mil sh.nili rcecno ix 
( barter a* a ftniverstry .mtl is m.i mg 
10 .1 new sue in ll.uli 

I nri her parp.ul.irv and .ipplis.t.i.’ib 
nirms from flic Secretary and RcicKirar, 
Brisnil ( 1 dh«e nf Sii« iu. .m.l l u lt- 
nnlnxj \tlilej IVmn. Hris.nl :. 


UNiviKSirv or nimvcasti.l 
UPON TYNE 

l U. IL HI SI III* IN rOLUKS 

The l iintrsiiv im ires jppTicaiions fnr a 
leiiur. slop in tlve IHnarrow m »v Politics Hit 
stii 1 essiill luaJUttr will he rrtiniLid to Uuiire 
lit cither I'nlitical lhenrj. I*a>li>K,«l Inst'iiUinnv 
nr Public VdinliilKtrHLlon. The pi»sr is rcnahlr 
I'rniu Srptrmbcr I. |s*o5. nr the earliest duw 
tltereafLcr that may be tiir.iiuicd. 

llie -alari will be at an appropriate polrg 
<»" Jhr J.ecuir«rs’ hcbKc . 40 ^X 2 . 505 , With 
m< mbermhig of K.S.S.U. 

FunhW pnrtltfulgrH may be obtained from 
Jje Regtatrar. I he Univcralt). Ncwcasil* upon 
Tyne 2, with whom uiutilcuiion* tthrex Mpgix 
together with the namaa aad aMiraa of three 
iifhitnii to whom reference* may be made, should 
He lodged n.»L l.rcr rhmi April IS, l*hjS, 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 

miNin ioij.e«e 

kPfOlll mint . 

JUNIOR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Salary in the scale 11 ,non * un to 
£!3iq g.a. with family ailowuncis and 
peaaion Drovlslnn. All i*enslon cnnrri- 
bUlknH paid by the c ollegr. Ihc 
succetfful candidate, if a bachelor, may 
apply UT lb c in the t olleuc. 1 ornial 

gppik'aifoni will be received up to 
April 12, IVtiS. by tlir Secret wry to 


MARKETING CONSULTANT 

The Economist IntcUlgence Unit of Inlftpd, 

ronsuitiBCy. Phe post should attract someone 
who would vnloy m challenging avsignment tti 
this Held In Ireland. An Irish background qr 
comwsiimM would He deSirShle but n«w cxseniial. 
Minimum commencing *alnrv £2.000 p,«. 

SXTf .ta-^.r‘«ass^adffrs; 

Murch 23, 1965. 


ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS LIMITED 

Wc have made some appointmenis but still h;i\c vitcancics lor 
intenisent economisis with some experience since gradualing, .ntul we 
should also like at feast one really goad economist wuh wider experience 
to join us at a higher level. Minimum qualiticaiion is a Firsr or a 
Good Second in economics or closely related subject. Lhc work, con si sis 
of industry studies (often for n«?w capital projects): regional economic 
studies; cfuesiiom of industrial location and distributiont economics 
of urban growth, and similar problems. Lc is full of Headaches, 
ehallengirtg btU stimuLniing. Since we require applicants of high .:bilny 
we arc prepared to pay correspondingly attractive salaries. 

Please write, enclosing fuJf details of education, i)tutlific.!lions .tnd 
experience, to W. F. LuttreU, Managing Direcror, Economic Consultants 
Limited, 2 Howard St reef, London, W.C.2. 


C OMviostw IjkLtll PARLIASILN) XR\ 

ASSOC f.VIION. Appgcatioaw art lo- 
Third for the iwr of T>I‘KUTY StTWI-TMCX 
of the United Kingdom Branch oil uk 
LA mmaaiki-ufth PurKaanenfanr .Ssaociaiion. 
ApnU;suiu should be J} tu 45. Liatvc lived 
or ttavcllcil abroad m ihc CQKmMnu cab Ii 
haw proifd admlnRiraiiic ablHry Jtuf evrxri- 
inor lit vornmiiie* work, ifnimrUtl citutrul .m>l 
budguilnu.. A wide interest In current affairs 
is CMtcnu'al Vo political rxiwrienca in rvktuirrvi 
though mi ert si In 1 'urtiamcnianr allairs 

be of uJAamuge. hianintr nalary fl.* 5 o 
rlshig to L2.lnn. There Is a somribufon 
penslun scheme. -- applications. In wriLlng. 
enclosing 4 1 urriculum vitae sol riic names 
and addrcascs ut two referees, sliouid reach, 
the Scemurj U K Branch, t ,I*.A WrMmltisiir 
llall. Houses of farKanirat. s.W.u h»' 

April 1 st. 

C OMMuVVsi m ih LkOnonik kontHuun has 
11 vacuno Mr I connnUe AMvtMlHfil tinuK H 
Salary m the scale £96&-£t ti£M» a«.cortNnK in 
cvpenencr Ciintrlbiitory iF.h.b.l'.i supcr- 
annuation Skltcmr Flve-dar ««rk. PrctVrriJ 

Huatiriciition u»od degree in economic subject* 

\ppIicutioDB giving curriculum vitae rn 
I lecuthn secretary, ( oinmonwc.dkh l.coo«imic 
( nramliNv. Marlborough limisr, PaU Mali, 
London. S W 1. 


THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES OV 
BRITISH JEWS 

klMAKdl tHUtlJi 
9TAIISLU XL AND MR IfJLO'iK \L 
UNIT 


Application* arc uu ir.-il for tftj r-»*t 
of McKCotcii tilthrr vi tm ilii mill h.no 
suitable viuaHlIcaiions und capi-ririuv 
in the Social Sciences am) Surmruv. 
and have chr aditihtlatratb »• abtltry m 
csiMhllsh and cnnduct a rrv*ar. h untl 
-.s a lieturtnicnc of the Hoard’* «‘orb. 


Apt'dieants should lutic art adrotMia 
l iMwieda*- of the struaurc oi tits 
-x nakj-Jcwish t ornrmuiits. 


Salary dependent oft nun! Hum turn* 
bur not less titan £1 250 f>,a 


Xurikationr, nhlr fall particid.P'* 
diut reference*, and rmtrlro *' cunfi- 
dsniial." should lie <tcnr t» I hi Sr.ir- 
rary. Hotird of Dcpuric* of Nrir»h 
Jew,- WiilnTrn flousr. ijpner Woburn 
Place. londuM. W.t .l. 


For further 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


l.l ( ILKI SHIP IV 
l(ONf)MIU SIATISIKS 


announcements see pages 
1188,1203 and 1206 


XpdIk (lions .uc inv 11 rd tor the ahave- 

niLnciitncil txisi. 


I hc nteiMrirncm of r,xin*iwiie Si ansi ic* 
provitkk, underRi uihtalc Oiirw.4 111 UlC IiUlIlD' 
01 r.o»ni miles. (•acilixica for uilvaiuol and 
piisi ur. t .lu.in training are. also avuilablc. I In 
kiirr. m icsc.ircli iateraiH »»( the Department 
arc in the lit.Ids of hconomerrlct’ Operations 
KcsrurLh nnvl DcclUoa Theory. In this insiaiica 
pruturenvi: will be «Kvu to a person with special 
Inu-rcsis in Decision Mieory or Operations 
Kcsetirch. 

Ssihiry tor a \ cctiirer la within the range 
KA2.4IM x £l lit •— £i,L7tt pcc annum (incur- 
pnrailng ci»-k «r ttv iag adlwiaKnia). 


Inforimirion coaeerithip ggperanniiHiion. 
Housing Skh«me. obbatlcal learnt, etc., and 
method of appHcndon auiy be obtained from 
the Aitifodution of Com m o u 'w 
(Branch onicet. Marlborough Hon sc. 

London. S.W't. 

Applications close, in AustraUft and London. 
«n April >0. !<hS5. 


nhb Unherdtlev 
Hon sc. Palt Muff 


UNIVERSITY OF EMTER 


poMt.K \r>UAlX XC klOl \RS|(|»»b iv 
.skis. law. son vi xium 1 s \m> 
SC’iLNiL I9b»-I9ie* 


Hie University of Lsctcr offers a numhir or 
posturitilUiitr scmtlanhip.* itf £ 4 tK) ,1 1 car. plus 
fees (£425 plus fees In the case 01 .1 sliuJi iu 
th ing at home *ilh hit porentst. Li nublu trum 
Ocnibcr. 1963 , by graduarea holtling uoml 
Honours degree*. Candidate* wlut art- about 
to *it final ilonoort examination* n»uy also 
apply. Fhe suCcootful appHcant* wttt i>r 
expected t« reditu m E*»wr dnrfcag term ami 
pursue fuH-time ieu.*«Kh or u<f«anceil stmiy 
under supervision heatllnp to a higher ifrpcc m 
Am. Law. SvkiKe or Social SJrtHtfe*. 

Appilcadim forma, fun her particular* and 
noble fnm» She Academic 
dtp of iJKctet, Vortlh»te 
Drfw. I trter. to whom 
appHcationa must bo KubmittcU by Mur 31. 
1965. 


IToom. The Queen** 



MARKETMG RESEARCH 


A new appointment t* being made by the 
gtichlt- American Tobacco Co Lttk taroup m 
ay dcr to develop me Compuny** nrtgrkrtmg 
ibsogreh actbrMc* bt Eamoe. The aPDOimnicin 
«m be based la London end wIM email upending 
limited periods of time eith ear Associated 


Advfaanr end Practical went wIff. he oMuftieted 
covering all Jtipecn oT mnrketfng rrseurvlt 
hKludhtg the mutlyil* and (merpmuthm of 


ecoeomlc, lule* and markcUng data. A good knowledge of tcchnlaues used >n 
bnmd dcvrlopmcat god in product adrerthdng roscurch is eascntittL 


PteCerynce wift be given to gpplkanbt between 3t and 40 react of age hu»imt a 
good University degree, ideally hi erne eft the social idemcm. They should fame 
extntMve cxgcrteocc hi coamart and general guutkettag Kneurrk aad their opoUcatiua 
to murketbtg gaactlee. A kaowiedge af Kuropcam kotiauev, cspccutlly fc-renv.Ii. 
a wild tie an advantage. 


The rn*t offer* rmf seed oppoetiinitSe* fbr the fume and with «m anmettre 
Minty cvurviieosurate wHlk guaNttcaclone and eapcetence. 

ApaHtantt $tuwl4 write Ai, eonfldemct to rite 

Personnel Department, 

BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. LTO* 
MUttmnk, London, S.W.l. 
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PUBLIC HLALTH LABORATORY 

slr via: 

% NiMlulcJun K rcwuir^d' fui fto*‘ f ttiUtinid- 

1-iwJ^Ml jlcucarili «♦( ,Hh #wiflkic? UffljU) 

I ;ihftr.itrtry' Sci-iti* 1f> usiki 'lii'ihe HPnnrng 
ni l.iici m.i!i tlm.i.il trials nl cminis 
I m'Jcmiiilnn* .il *-iinr>s upil I.Hinruimi imeMI- 
K. H mi”. Si mil, Itmiwledue ut ilai.i pc.ursslmi is | 

JiMiutili- S.l.iry according u* pgt. gmiiHui'ilMH* , 
iiml l* (iviii'iiic Applications to IIil D'iciim 1 
linirMl Piihlk Health Laboratory Cotinrf.iU- 
V jiiiiv. N W,g 

BUCK1NGHAMSI1IKI 
L DUCAT ION COMMITIU 

MOUCill (OLIII.I 
XVII I I XXf S1U> I I 
SlOtlill, Hlj(kS 

I'MM, ipui : K LJmii. m \i \ 

Xoi-Sum lens me InMUil Im ill* li-llnw Inn 
r , <**.is l iluiies in .nmim-iici Sepuhihi.i I ishi** , 

1‘UIMirvl IKIMtlH to uinlirinkc tlu* 
iimi <Icm li m-.iu m i*i inures li-.uhm* 
to ll.N.IJ, Hit-muss Saidii's uml pnsslhiir 
< N v \ iiwuiik t iimli(l...i s hlnmlil he . 
Il*mt*uis «lm Ii.ivi Iiml sipmnpri .u 

tr.iklyinyt u<)d iirBiiiiisuiiiiiiHi ripritcucc ilie 

witdiy Si-mU ik i,M t< «i t.2. -lu per uimum 

SI MOK l(C It KIM IN W VNIIIXMYI 
VMM I IS Ml MAN Mil MINI in tom u w .nn 
I'.nluuf* npifiiiions rcKvurili. ilm.i i'tiM..”ti« 
sihiUius and ininpmHtiimal rRnhmls \pl-1i 
c in is kIii in lil I'nMi'itihly* lx* hmimiis vi.nln.itis 
tihl.- in nlli i mil- nr untie nl I In- siiImi'iIS 

oiul lie lin■ Imi with developing teiluinjiu'. nl 
Pltifiiii'iu llu snl.ny wiiIf N JlI.kM* m tJ.ll.i 
pel uiiiiiiiii. 

\ Kiniitiil iilluwnmv nl' hi* in I llNi m i\ b.* 
Pin.ihlir. Applicuinm Imins .uni lunlur ilirnh 
(•III illllu l»l«. I mill (In l*l mi ip:il .<1 ill.; < olli-fi* 
in win mi i iMitpk ii*J hums slimild lv iciun-cd 
ntiliiii iuiiriien du>s, < 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 

Lt onoxiic /vssn^ir»vNti < 

H In nit s six pritelAWithte I ft’ t rtnU.m for 

im -1 arid women .used »( I- :isi :o umJ under 
■ii, u> work oil cconumk pioblcins at hope 

in id o* Tints. 

DL XI UK xl IONS; 1*i oi ind class lions, 
d, grcc tor post<111 udnuie degree) in I ninomk.s 
nr 11 I'inwh related Mibleei. 1 til'd I year siudelifh 
mu, apply 

SVIAKY: i'9r,*.Ll.(,W.. starling sui.iry in.iy be 
iih«we minimum. Prnmntlnn pnwpeeu 

M'I'IKAIION form ohtalnuhlc (preferably 
h\ pnsumdi ironi Civil Seivfse t nmnilsslon. 
’* bn*tie Rnm, London. H .1 t(|OUU Mf7iu). 
( Ioshim d.iu- Apnl 1. 19**5. 

■ is.i ' _ 

UNIVERSITY OE LONDON , 

KI UU RMIII* IN' MINI It XI. INIU.SIKY 
A1 IMI'I Kl XL COI U t.l 

The Sr-ntnc in\ii,* i< pplii r .att4»n> lor llie 
lU-nduslnp in Mineral Indusiiy uiuhle ul the 
I1110t1l.il ( nllclie til SueiKe .md 1 .*i liiinUiny 
miilarv Htnlt* ti-.eM* t»y £100 In l.Ll'ri a yca» 
Pills ISO I Iindon Vijnwujii > . Mu silscosiul 
iippliemu will lie lespnnsthle tm tin- doelopinem 
m resv.iri.il and siudy m Hie iietdN of hicnei 
adinlniMirittinn In Ute mineral industry and ol 
ihc npplleatioii of cutmmiii pilrulplcs 10 the 
( s ,nlmiuilon nl mineral rosourns. lie will be 
reuuired in ake some let lures in uiulerKradlialcs 
m this li.-ld hill his h,.nn responsibilities will 
he fnr dt lnpinfuls ut poMriruduHie level. 
,-Xppiienms .should l»uw a kond hoiunirK dcaree 
in ciiijiiii-vrititi ui MU •ipjimpiMte hi .inch ol 
applied sueue.*. and should lute, in udditipn, 
luaiirmie uiMlfln-utioiK und'Oi i\PsrlciH'e in 
mjiunik-nii’iit and applied rionurnus in tlic 
niunrnl Indusiry <»r In Imei-si.ilc engineering. 
YpI'IkhHihis ill! eopiesi ntusi he rcLidvcd not 
iaiei 1 It *iit M.iy .41. I‘»n*. hy Hie Aeudetnii 

K.'i'isiiui. I'Diversity nl I niidoii. Sentiie llnusi*. 
XV,t I, limn whom luriher Piiiiuulun. may 
he nFitiniied. 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


THls UNIVERSITY Ol HULL 

PUS I <,lt Mil;\l I Ol’l UAItON U, 

HJ SI ARC 11 

\pplu.Minns n*« now hclnil tnuivd hv Hit 
l ni'eisiiy ol Mull lor places in us one v.-.u 
J’ost. 1 it .iiiiiau Ihplnm.i t uni si* m Oi'ii'UUoiinl 
Kcscaisli h>* Munnyh-inuU.. IImk tom sc will 
appeal to uriulunieK in uUdlirmnUcv Silcrue. 

tiatisiiLs cniMiHt 1 ina ni i*i.onoiiiivs wlmst 
inline Ins ui <»im. uinii.il Kestaiklt, llu* com ki* 
i% iutt|!iiiviil h, the h S.I.K. jot the aw ird 
nl Vilwnuiil ( muse Snidenlslup. ApplK.itmu 
Im-Ms may III oht.mud Hum llu. Kcgis.i.tl, 
Ihc L'tilvcrsitj. Mull 

\x. r> < u vie: 

KeaiKihp 

ROYAL''COl.l LC.L Ol ADV ANCI D 
TLC1JJSOLOGY, SALIORD 

PIPXKTMI NT Ol- 
M XNAC.l Ml N I Ml Mil S 

ECONOMIC EEHCIINCY IN 
THE MRM 

Ji( IINK.IL IN til Ml \suil Ml M AND 
t C.N fKOL 

X it si. I. ni tat tom sc lor those nl nioless.oM.il 

siiiiuJiMi! to lu. Iielil on Mn> .t-T. IM|». 1 cv 

Im Hu* course. »s HuuuMS. 

A hiochme tin mu details of 1 lie ioiiim mill 
tipplu.Kion Jorms may he nhi.lined limn Hu 
IK.id nl Hu* l>sp.Miiuvui m M.in.imun in Suidus 
U0v.1l <, <>|le«i ol Adv.uiced 1 uI iiioIoh, . S.ih 
tmd * J..mea<d*irc 

miii tkjtliuir. 

- _ . ..1e 01 gioup 

tiiiinm (us well .is corrCKpoiHlentt. umisesl in 
tiirmetu .d and applied etnunntlcs for Purl I 
mill II nl H.Ss.tl Lrtli.l I Mu I c AlhO all 
(ompulsniv suhjesl%.“-llns IMul 

LNCLISH AS A IORLK.N 
LANGUAGE 

I he uni kuUieis* (raining ionise (evcirnru 

.11 l^xxnhyN-setuwil rrf LugUglv wl^l tm .Jenin 

S \N * IKNI fiR.l.4.1 

ROYAL COLLEGL Ol 
ADVANCEQ tPCKNOlotiY, 


M CC. (It ONI ION!).. Jniifj 
• J evpiriciue. oilers pmtite 


SALIORD 


111 I*\U I MINT Ol 7 MAN \f. I MINT 
M i fill S 

DIPIOMA IN MAN AO I Ml. .NT SILOIfS 

The IVpiii line in otlcrs a tull-liinc posl- 
gruihiaie nuirsi leadiiiu In tlu* liiplnipa 111 
Xltmugetitcm studies. It is suiluble lor ihnse 
who wish to pursue, or advuiicv, a career In 
ittuiiufmicnl. personnel munaueincni. 01 icuehmar 
tesvuisl, in iudusirial studies. 


depending on (he mudlhiatious ni laiuluimcs 
upon entry. Plain months' tiill-Umc attuidunce, 
from October to May. is reguired. Cnndldutcs 
should nor mi lily have a llcnrec. Diploma In 
Technology. Higher Nulional ( cnittcuie. or an 
approved profcNsiuuul gtiulllicat 1011. 

Succetdul completion of (he course uUo 

? halides the Muuent for Hr* d^urd td the 
>iph*ma for Advanced Studio* of Hie College 
and. following the Hohhlus Kcimri, it is expected 
Hiui Diulomutes may be permitted. In approved 
cases, to proceed to a higher, degree. unci a 
flintier period ol full-Hntc wodj*: 

Tnuuiriei and applieui<oiis duriiW be_ made 
to Professor W. H. Scon, llegd yr *»*c Depart- 


TUITION AT HOME 

XX'nlst y Hull 11 st ISiWl lumKles Miivcssful 
KMiises tor (>.< .lv. tall f summing Buaulsi. and 
Ini 1 mill.Ill I'nlvcrsliy I slcruul B.V Lum.. 
n. x , H.D., B.Sc.. LI B. Degrees: also 

Diplomas ami C'erillliaites. 1.9.41 XVoIscy Hall 
siuili'Mis passed H.Si.I-con. siiuc 1950. 1union 

ulso tor Law. S1u1iMle.1l. Sit n-l(trial and oilier 
UroIessinu.il I -sunts . H S A . eli Moderntc 
lees, iiiM.ilnu.nl> il ties lied IhospevUis from 
I XV. RIi.jw I Ku hi 1, C HI . I l H Print 1 pul, 
Ik |«l I*. I-. 

VVOLSfY HALL, OXIORD 

G OINt. \mtO\D * r.A. a I'hlase 

hunt. I 10m all (jmul honkNhnp* iiUlinlinK 
] llnhi'itc 4 Rcgertt PLuv, XV I i.idjnms 1.40 
, Kit'cni ii 111*11 

S i < K I 1 \ R I VI, I laming l.»r XV omen 
es pet tally nnltiisiu ar.idiMit*> and oldei 
viiiilenis. (i-m..nlli and miens Ui* 11-week 
ellipses --XX ITU* Pinuipal Daviis's l>.1 Ittillimd 
Pails Vt.nutf. W.M. PXHIV 4(04 

INTI RPRITER SCIIOOir" 
ZURICH 

SONNI tiUMKASSI 8:, MUM- ZLRICIT 
X'oealiniiul Training Ini' all pi nl 1 ssioual posts 
femmceu-il u nh inierpreninu and 11 .itsIuHhu. 

I'Ul I* vu VIOIO (HI KSI Im Institute 
lull.mis* I xuminuttMit Im appluanis nut 
Pit\si-»I.-H SeluniM euvinp (inilu.iu* 

Nimli- insi ii Lite and huaiding >ehun1 I II HBliRU 
I Will., 

Home Stud) Courses 
B.Si. (ECON.) Li B. 

iiiul i iIi.t' vjHcmal devices of tlu University ol 
I iMidmi Xlso Aseoiirilunsy. Sc- reiuryslrp. Caw*, 
(-■slum Rant, iiik Insmuim Maikctmu < • ( I .. 
and man> (nun exam 1 cmusis 111 i-iisincs'. siih- 
jeits Ini'liKlIna Hie ikw siiukhtoUrs and Stiuk-’ 
jnhhcis Liuirse 

XV1 ,ii today Im del uls m a hue Mtaiiny 
sul-uti in whisli inteiestcd in 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

tti.'iftl^'Aihttns 


Placed 

^by S’lU L X ^ISUl R BIJKI XU 

vcihL^aii.way 
COMPANY 

tliuorporiiictl In Coiuulu Willi limiti*d liability) 
NUIIU, TU SIIVRI llomi HS 
The lilgluy-fmirrh Annuul Uchcrul Mcalng 
ol the Shareholder* of this t ntnpuny, lor the 
ekitinu r-t Dlrcetors to uiU* the plnccs of tlic 
retiring Director* and rnr Hie trtinsiution oi 
business genera I ly. will he lu*h1 on WutincMlay, 
the iff Hi duy of May heat, at the principal office 
or the Compuny. at Montreal, ut 1 welic o'clock 
noon (duylluhi gaylng lime, ii nperathei. 

The Ordinary stuck Iranslcr Books will the 
chimed in Montreal, Torunto. Vancouver. New 
York and London at p.m. on 1 uchduy. the 
thirteenth duy or April. 1 lie Proicreocr 

Stock Books will be closed in Mom real. lorcuftO. 
Vancouver and London at tlic same time. 

All iKtokai will be rc-opcncd on 'ihursday. 
the sixth day of May, J965. 

■ By ;urd«r Wife H 



in the Si 

canadi 


ar ;t»f_Hoard, 

IUHNIR. 


A!6nirc.il aYitcIi S. l9to 


Scifciaryj 


Cambio& 

Valorenbank 


Zurich 


Phone 25.08.33 


Telex 52.642 


Transmitting Agent of 

Marusan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

Tokyo market letters on request 



VISiT THE CENTRE 
OF THE ELECTRONICS 
WORLD 1965 

International Exhibition of 

ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS 

International Exhibition of 

AUDIO EQ U I PM 

PARIS -Porte de Versailles fram8,to13.ApriL11j^5 
All components, .tuims *and senj 
conductors, audio nteaSurihgf lihd rontd 
equipment. .^ ,• ■■ • n - ;■ ; 1 r r i ! 

For all InfornldtioWarid ilteAtUre^' 3.6 .S?a! ifc «j 
da Prasles. RARIS4S - Tel;273.S4.70 7 .-• 



Sponsored by fUi.liE. 


INTERNATIONAL SVMPOSIUM ON 
TECHNIQUES ; 8F MEMORIES 


i'JtLlr 


PARIS -125, av. de Suffreri fradi 91o 19 April ia$O t *>^<> < n 

t' *<r^ f' • 1 S,ol idS*■v* • 
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. . OtrtJpok' ,. L; 

if 

movoirMtim^pfjBljE cqmmodiUes.TheMHricorcIs haye b#fen > 
referredYoi* ojiitsta^dfng^ - ■- ; ■■ r 7* ■ 

you cflkf qbtaio lrom ut p$§tfo-K&. cotp^lAMitiflA^ 
prtco fctqcaftf-fdr,fuch me^tm .cbmbraiilft ft AMfar. 
cdcoa. coffee.efinilnrrai by-ofOtfijcta; ftkkis, ppptr, m,state anti 
some others. Yotican mm >attain Jtfffefmdls fo?thjjb tfnftto 

CorrtspoiwMih " 

Curirerifiy 'Hfrrfyg i.mtndar oftti* dr id's tart&t eeaiofmMt^" 


'WORLD-WIDE 
‘f **:■!*. SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 



122 East 42nd Street 
Cable Address: ECONOGRAM 


cocoa 


New Y*rk, N. Y. 10017 
Code: ACME 


3 books forttretusinessman 

lli te rfl&fclfl sSiiklk ■ 1 otrn IS <1 


/ NoroRieeyi tnve^tment Services 

Atguidc to^ri^srrvip^ for, your Australian 
_ and Ncw :Zeiala?id portfolio invrsinirms 
■ specially 1 dtea^ndd to assibi non-resident 
Imimi ■wJB investors. 

Hr^rj Forming Company in Australia 

I detined in the Uniform Companies Ac 1 now 

I , operating in most Australian States—and 

much else besides. 

\ Opportunity Australia 

iNU^vl MUofiil ^ 1C P 1 ^ 080 lI, * s *74 page boplfis to give 
IvUwnQ a factual and balanced picture 4 # the re- 

sources and business opportunities in 
■nPtfvPr^l ^tistraliaf 

0 All copies freely available upon request. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

•v ■' *. ,■* A 11 ' 1 "v . ■ ■ 

f * \ jUHATTEO p \ Incur^ttattdm 

LONDON OFFIfiR 

12 Old Jewry EGa • Telephone MET 0 7 fn 

HEAD OFFICE 

335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


lilllllilMIM 





TRADITION, 

PRESTIGE, 

TRUST 

Each movement of “Noh” dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese (Jance demands flawless perform¬ 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks. 




Tur 

IITOMO 

:ANK, 

LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
ISO.kmolMi I* kay ■dtftss-ltasgltisf Japan 

■ AFFILIATED BANKS: THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA, Head Office: San Francisco. Brinch 

S.A. Head Office: Sae Paolo. Branch: Mercado 

■ OVERSEAS OFFICES: ««w Ynrtt A|MCy. M«ng Kang 

•HtfML KgragM Rag. 



WE HOLD THE KEY 
TO BETTER BANKING 

, - s. 

Our experience is your biggest hanking ... 
asset. Let us use it to your advantage.. 

^ The Dai-Ichi BANK. Lxa 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan New York Agency: New York 
Qvcruras Representative Offices: Chicago, Lo&im 







The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

it offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office Urawa, Saitama Pref 
Cable Address- SAIC.IN IOKYO Telex TK2811 (SAIGIN TK28U) 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept: Chuo ku, Tokyo 


The 

HALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 



ASSETS £769,920,000 RESERVES £26,300,000 

Shares and Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 

HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Head Office: Halifax, Yorkshire • London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W,1 • 62 Moorgaie, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


fliochin . Imaginable craftsmanship is a time honoured tradition in Japansil 

the instance of paper lantrr 



Bowlers beyond the 


Fly AVAforjtinlqueaorvIceto Eastern Europe. Busina* 
beyond the Balkans ? Brollysfurled and bowlers poised ? Sc 
CIO the sensible way. The air way. The AUA way. No airline 
can rival our experience and service on flying these routes. 

Fly AUA to one city— or a dozen. Our Inter-city 
communication ayatem like no other, will allow you to 
span all the capital cities of Eastern Europe—there's an 
AUA office in every one of them. Match that ? You won't. 

If you're kopeck collecting, go the intelligent way. Fly 
confidently. Fly AUA. 


J JApply to your I AT A Travel ogent or 

AlinAV AUSTRIAN AIRl/NSS 

6 Vigo Street London W1 REGent: 6131 


// 






“A TIME-HONOURED TRADITION" Expert banking berviei pebstaiiM 
by decades of experience and know-how is the tradition of 6A1WA BW 
We cater to your banking requlremehts, Including fenerat banking, fowl 
exchange and trust through our complete network. 

Tut pAIWA BANK ltd. 

OSAKA JAPAN TELEX 063204 
119 branch offices throughout Japan 
London Branch: TELEX LN21070 
79 Blahopsoate. London, E.C.2., England 
New York Nop. Office: 61 Broadway. New York 0. N.Y. U.6.A 
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The Mitsubishi man— 
your trusted adviser 
in Japan 



---- ^ 

Enjoy a carefree 

U.S. visit at 

Sheraton Hotels 



subishi Bank, serving the international business 
immunity for 85 years with correspondents around the 
rid, , . 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Office: Tokyo, Japan Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 
* York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Los Angeles 
*ncy: 626 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. London Branch: 
I'rchlfi Lane, London €.C.3w Correspondent hank® l^tpd^^ond^ 

■ World " 


When you come to the U.S. for a visit, Sheraton Hotels 
and Motor Inns will do all they can to make your stay a 
pleasant one. 

All Sheratons from New York City to W T aikiki Beach, 
Hawaii, have large comfortable rooms with private 
baths. Plenty of Sheraton extras—free TV, free radio. 
All Sheratons have Family PJan—children share your 
room free. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates: In 
London, call the Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 
WEStem 7530 or 9822. In Brussels call W r illy De Bruyn, 
Balsa Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de Ligne, 
Brussels 1: 18-20-24. 


95 Sheraton Hotels & Motor Inns 
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NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
OF JAPAN 

ANNOUNCE THE OPENING 
OF THEIR LONDON BRANCH 
ON 1st MARCH, 1965 

The Nippon Kangyo Bank and theii 
137 branches welcome the Londor 
Branch into the organization. 67 year; 
of Japanese banking experience wil 
now be at your service, 

Japan's Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

Head Office: Hlbiya, Tokyo, Jepfji 

London Branch: 22, Wood Street, London, E.C 2 

Telegraphic Address: KANQIN LONDON EC2 

Telephone Number: MONarch 9562 6 

Telex Call Number- 263459 LON 

^Answer Back Code. KANQIN LONDON) 


ANNOUNCING ttfew 
the opening of our new 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 

Moor House, 119 London Wall, London E.C. 2. Q Tel: National 5291/2 OCabla Address. KOGYOGINKO LONDON EC2 Chief Representative: Ayato Kd 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is 
Japan’s leading long-term credit in¬ 
stitution. It has a history dating back 
to 1902 and has played a leading role 
In financing the growth of Japanese 
industry since that time. The BanH j$ 
now one of th§ five largest private 


banks in Japan, and its clientele com¬ 
prise a substantial majority of Japan’s 
principal industrial concerns. If you 
are engaged in business with Japan, 
you’ll find The Industrial Bank of 
Japan a most helpful partner. Please 
call on us any time. 


THE 

INDUSTRIAL BAN 

— Hr JAPAN, LTD. 

H * N * » fi 

Heed Office 8, 1 chome, MarunoucM, Chiyoda 
Tokyo. New York Officii 80 Brood StrooLNe w v 
N.Y. 10004. Frenkhirt Office: Eechenh^fne' L 
fttresic 0, Fronkftirt i.M , F.R Germany. 
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m 

**, 0k 

c**» 



.a modern City 
vrfhtch retsmp hnk$ with 
jt 2000 yc^r HbW ^eiviHMt«on. 


,hWKn*«nt Juiwtigl* & tyth*!*! 
frank roads, Miia^t t* *bo the starting 
pto*M of the 

#*Au(o*trarfa >»ito tbo t.akei<» 4ftd turirt, 
«w*ufosj:r 4 idcl $efpm*$wu * *o Verne?, 
Autostrada def Sol© » to Nbpl©s 
Apd the * AutoshMcU d( i Fion * 
to* Q*am 


ip '‘tt' 1 




i r a. :ani :, ' a fL ' 

lor, Run i'G'i Rvgw 
f N r E : PHOVINClAi ^ 


MILAN 
TRADE FAIR 

more than A trade fair: THE international trade fair 

The Milan Fair offers to manufacturers and trade rep¬ 
resentatives from all over the world more than an in¬ 
valuable business experience. It offers them its su¬ 
perlatively organized and highly efficient 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE CENTRE 


The strength of the Milan Fair lies in these figures: 
14,000 exhibitors from 85 countries, 5.4 million sq. ft. 
of exhibition space, more than 4 million visitors a year. 

The Milan Fair organization works all the year round 
being responsible for more than 20 specialized trade 
shows. 

VISIT THE MILAN FAIR FROM 
14TH TO 20TH APRIL 

Visitors’ Cards and information from Italian Diplomatic, 
Consular and Trade Representatives and from the 
Milan Fair Representative: Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano 
31, Old Burlington St. S REGent 2411 - LONDON W.1. 


I 



GLOBAL 

BANKING 

SERVICE 


Contributing to Japan's economic expansion has been one 
of the Bank of Kobe's many notable achievements As one 
of the select authorized foreign exchange banks, its Inter¬ 
national network of correspondents provides world-wide 
banking service. For your every banking need It pays to 
consult with the experts of the Bank of Kobe first. 

the BANK of KOBE, ltd. 

Head Office Kobe, Japan 
ISO Bianchee throuQhout Japan 
Overseas Office*: New York Agency 
. tendon itareftftnMw fiffim 


BETTER 
GRAPES 
OR 

VINTAGE 


Only connoisseurs VdF can tell the vintage of 

wines, but when it comes to banking services, 

people unanimously agree that the Sanwa Bank's are the 
most dependable. And the world-wide network of branches and 
coriespondents of your Sanwa Bank ate always ready to serve 
your multiple banking requirements. 


SANWA BANK 


Pvoraeaa Office* 

New York Agency 
Sin Fienebco Branch 

ttfldOft SfMWll 


Hoad Offfeo : Osaka Japan 
190 Branch** m Japfn 

a 

1 Chile Manhattan Plaza, Now York NY U LA. 

465 California St. San Francisco CaHferaia USA 
. Garrard Homo, 3145 Srochom St London, EC?, England 


Jfolg Nans BUSCH* 259US, JA& goad, Central, Hoot Kao*. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


«P T-ACTUARIIS 
INDICES 

(April 10, 1962* 100) 


■'“* I 2i 7 */ 0 " 
Yield I Consols 
% j Yield 



Hifh, III 39 (February 18, 1965) 
Low. 106 08 (January 4, 1965) 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Price, i Price, 
Mar. ! Mar. 
3. | 10. 

1965 1965 


at Ked. urosi. Kc 
Yield, I Yield 
Mar. 10. Mar 10. 

1965$ 1965 

£ 5 d. I £ v d 


High 

j Low 

87 

85*. 

98*4 

97*4 

67 

66 

98*4 

95 

0I*J 

81 

94*8 

92*4 

55*2 

54 

80*2 

79*4 

89*. 

88*4 

91 

89*4 

89*2 

87*2 

45*4 

44*4 

85*4 

83*b 

90*4 

86*4 


Savings Bonds 3% .1955-65 ) 98 

Savings Bonds V 2 % .1964-67 f 91 

Funding 3%.1966-68! 89 

Conversion 3h% .1969 | 89 

Victory 4%.1920-76 | 94 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 , 84 

Funding 4%.1960-90 91 

Savings Bonds 3% .1965-75 : 74 

Treasury 3h% .1977-80 i 72 

Funding 5» 4 %.1978-80 | 89 

Treasury V 2 % .1979-BI 7|! 

Funding 51.1982-84 90 

Funding 5V/o.1987-91 90 

Redemption 3%.1986-96 57 

Funding 3h%.1999-2004 61 

Treasury 5*?%.2008-12 86 

Consols 4% .. .. after Feb. 1957 62 

War Loan 3 ',% .after 1952 55 

ConV. 3'j%.after Apr. 1961 54 

Treasury 3% ... .after Apr. 1966 46 

Consols Vi% . 39 

Treasury 2*:% .after Apr. 1975 39 

British Electric 3°<.1968-73 78 

Britisf* Electi it 3> >% .... 1976-79 73 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 58 

British Transpoi t 3% ■ 1978-88 61 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


6 9 5f 
6 I 6/ 
6 3 8f 
6 9 2/ 

6 9 ior 

6 9 5 f 
6 9 Of 
6 9 6f 


! 6 9 8/ 
| 6 8 3/ 
j 6 2 21 
1 6 5 I I 


Price, 1 Price, 
Mar. 3. Mar. 10, 
1965 i 1965 


Australia 3'.,%.1965-69, 87 j 

Australia 6% .1974-76 98 ! 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 66 V , 

New Zealand 6%.1976-80 95 3 . I 

Northern Rhodesia 6% .1978-81 81 * 2 

South Africa 3* 2 %.1965-67 94** I 

Southern Rhodesia 4 * 2 % .1987-92 543., 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 80* a ! 

Birmingham 4* 4 %.1967-70 89** 

Bristol S% .197 U73 90 

Corporation of London 5*4%.1976-79 88* 4 

LCC 3% .after 1920 44 3 4 

LCC 5%.1980-83 83V 

Middlesex 5< 4 %.. 1980 863 ,* 1 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


6 12 6 / 
6 9 6/ 
9 I 01 
6 9 01 
8 3 Op 
6 19 01 
8 18 6/ 
6 13 0/ 
6 14 01 
6 13 61 
6 12 6 / 
6 13 or 
6 10 0 / 
6 12 0 



FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Mar. Mar. ! 
3 10 j 

$ % I 


Atch. T opeka .. 
Can. Pacific..,. 
Pennsylvania ... 
Union Pacific .. 
Amer. Electric . 
Am. Tel. it Tel. 
Cons. Edison.., 
Int. Tel. & Tel. . 
Western Union. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium .... 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .. 
Am. Viscose .., 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celancse. 


333a 33*4 

62 3 4 62*§ 
473 4 * 48 
42 V 40 3 a 
45 « 2 44 ? b 

66 ? B 66<2 
46*4 46 

607p 61'4 

38 3 4 42'b 

70* j 70 *b 
29*2 28*8 

42*4 42'a 

56 56 3 4 

94*2 98*4 

6JV1 643 a 
36*4 36*2 

67* 2 I 67*4 
83V B4*a 


Chrysler. 

I Col. Palmolive . 
j Crown Zeller. , 
! Distillers Seag. . 

1 Douglas. 

I Dow Chemical. 

! Du Pont. 

i East. Kodak- 

I Ford Motor.... 
! Gen. Electric .. 
‘ General Foods . 
I General Motors 

' Goodyear. 

i Gulf Oil. 

I Heinz. 

I Int. Bui. Mach.. 

; Int. Harvester.. 
inter. Nickel... 


§47, S3*i 
53 B a | 54*4 
89 56*4 

*4l 2 ! 35 >b 
385* | 38 
82>a 82 

240 3 1 234* j 

15*4" 1534 

1 54*8 : 53 
995* ; 99*8 
I 803 4 80*4 

; 993 4 1 98 
51*4 ' 52 
56'a ; 54t t 
46*4 i 46*8 
453*2 457 
845* 83* 

B|3 4 1 824 


Inter. Paper ... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Inds. 

Monsanto .... 

! Nat. Distillers.. 

I Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn .. 
Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind. . 
Stand. Oil N.j. . 
Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric.. 
Woolworth ... 

. Xerox. 


I Mar. Mar. 
3 10 

$ I $ 

|"334‘T 33*4 

1054 103 


61*2*' 60*8 
B A I B*V4- 


11247* 1123* j 


Standard and Poor’# Indices (1941-43^10) 


1965 

«s 1 

Industrials; 

Yield 

% 

25 

Rails 

Yield 

% 

SO 

Utilities 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

Feb. 10 

91-32 

2-96 

46-33 

4-33 

77-14 

3-12 

87-16 

4*16 

„ 17 

90-53 

2*99 

46-20 

4-34 

76-73 

3-13 

87-16 

4*16 

.. 24 

92-11 

2-92 

47-07 

4-27 

77-06 

3-13 

87-16 

4-16 

Mar, 3 

92-20 

2*92 

47-00 

4-27 

77-37 

3-13 

87-06 

4-17 

10 

91*40 

2-95 

46-87 

4-28 

76-87 

3-15 

87-06 

4-17 


425 Industrials High. 92 *64 (Feb. 3.). Low. 89-06 (Jan. 4,). 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide... 
Banqucde Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrole.. 
Cie. G. d'EIcct. 
Machines Bull. 
Pechmey .... 
Prin^mpi . . 
Rhonc-Pou lenc 
S.I.M. . . . 

Saint-Gobain 
Usmor 


*... 647 

arts 1 316 51 
140 

le.. I 177 
Icct. 472*5 
ull. 91 
...! 188*5 
. ' 226 
lenc 306 5 
.1 313 5 
in 246 
117 5. 
Hi 5 

99 8 <4 

91 - 3 </e. 

Dec. 31, 1964-= 


| GERMANY 

635 I A.E.C. 


315 Bad'che.Aniiin i 579 

138 Bayer. 593 ’h 

175 Commerzbank. I 460 

464 Deutsche Bank. 1 506 

80 Moechst Farb. . 1 '5234 

189 Kundenkrcdit . 1 390 

216 5 Loewenbrau.. | 1,110 
301-5 Mannesma'nn .. j 213 

311 Siemens. ! 566 

248 rhysseii'Hucue 1 195 
118 Volkswagen . | 529 


HOLLAND 

2 A.K.U.. 524 ■ y 

4 Anwter.Rot.Bk. FI. 67 3H k 

Bijenkorf. 785 W 

Heinekeqs .... 500 * 

2 interunMFI.50) FL2I3 f'-Jl* 
K.N. Hoof oven 547 >7 ** 

Kon. Zout-ICet. 993 9 

Philips (FI.25).. IFl.156-6lFl.l_ 

1 Robeco /FI.50). PI.237 iFlM 
j Thomasscn & D.! 658* 1 


ITALY 

Ass. Generali 

Breda. 

Edison ... . 

Fiat. 

Finsider. . 

La Cencrale . 
Moncecatuv . 

dlotca. 

Olivetti. 

Pirelli S.p.A.. 
Rinascente .. 
Snia Viscosa . 
Index ... 
High .... 

Lew. 

Jan. 


83,350 90.400 
3.850 4.130 


9.799 10.400 
1.623 1.680 


3.230 I 3,239 
488 505 


. | 4,282 t 4.436 
56*67 59-78 

59-78 (/0.3.651 
49-53 (I4.IA5) 
. 2. 1962** 100. 


rhysseii'Hucue 

‘ 1*5 

193*4 

Valeuiop. 

.. IN. 67 

Volkswagen 

| 529 

527 

ZwanenbergFQO'Fl.m 

'HofMurr hide* 99 95 

99 57 

Index .. . 

368-6 

1 Hty.h 

105 22 (8.1.65) 

Hieh . 

370 9 

Low. 97 99 122.2.65) \ 

Lev. ... 

355-6 

Dec 

11. 1959 

too. 


1951 - 

BELGIUM 

1 Frcs. 

Frcs. 

SWEDEN 

1 Kr. 

Arbed . 

! 4,995 

5 060 

Alfa Laval B 

' 358 

Bque. Soc Gen. 

) 4,050 

4,0.55 

Asea. 

..1 4«0 

Cunenteries Briq 

f 3.380 

3.325 

Flekcroltix .. 

.. 218 

Cockenll - Our. 

1.962 

1,962 

EricssonB.Kr.501 214 

Esperance Long 

3.265 

3.335 

Skand. Banken.I 185 

Hoboken. 

5.390 

5.370 

Sv. Celluiosa 

.. 260 

Innovation . .. 

4.190 

4,165 

Sv.Handelsbank ] 207 

Petrofina ... . 

2 210 

2,190 

Tandstk.BKr.50 169 

Photo Gavaarc. 

3.270 

3,385 

Index .... 

254 87 

Sefc. Generate . 

. 15,825 | 

116,000 1 

High ...... ‘ 

,260-72 

Sefina .. . 

9.700 

10,000 

Low .; . 

740 /7 


136 | Un. Miniere I 10 . 


dividend. t^axfree. $ Assumed average life, 7 years. §The net redemption yields allow for ox at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights. ±± Equivalent to 8-0 sf*r ,,n 4 

finerim dividend. (6) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latesr data, (n) iHteftim since reduced or 
Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia 81 Nyasaiand Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiw 


Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia 81 Nyasaiand Stock. Japanese prices suppli 


d. (g) Ex all. (hl After Rhodesian tax. (Ij To latesr date. ( 
wa Securities Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stuck Industrial Index suppl 


capitalisation. f Ex rights. %t Equivalent to 8*8 
1 tax. (I) To latesr date, (n) Interim since reduced or 
stuck Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock ExehS'iS c ‘ 


i Low . i ., ' *740- 17 (8 ^ 

Dec, 29, I956‘ rll > 

High. 135*46 (8.1.66) NORWAY % , i 

Low. 132-48 (17.2.65) Bergens Priv'bk. 181 'j J 

Dec. 31. /953-J0O. Borregaaid.... 188V JJ 

Norsk Hydro. 250VJS 
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NDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 
RMANY: HOLLAND: ITALY 

L6IUM : SWEDEN ; NORWAY 


Last Two 
Dividend! 

<fl> (b) lc) 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Mar. 3. Mar. 10. IMar. 10, Cove J 


;! T 

l, ^ 

i IV,: 

6 22/3 

16 21/9 

f3 19/9> 4 
rB< 4 18/31, 
W, 9/6 
'6 H/9 

«/3 

3 M/4 . 

b 54/9 
’I', i 15/10', 
•4', ' 36/- 
7': 58/10', 

4»i 1 21/41, 

I- 41/7*2 
3 IO/4' 2 

9 M/3 

^ 29/9 

'9 7/- 

14/1 O'2 
4', 11/6. 

fft ' 7/3 | 

f7«, 9/7i a ! 

79/- 

101, 30/41, , 
I i 29/7*2 : 
'T'l M/I0», ' 
31/11, | 

W, 8/4»v . 
'I0* ? 13/6 , 

47/- | 

21/9 1 

'3 48/9 I 


ELECTRICAL S RADIO i 

3 3 ,fl AE(.£ I 45/3 i 45/9 

6 o , BICC.£| : 74/7*2 ' 74/- 

6 b Crompton Parkinson.5/- * I3/3L. , K/pl, 

2 ? 6 P*? e *.W- i 71/6 1 71/6 

5 o EMI.10/- .27/- 126/5 

4 a Elliocc-Automation,, .5/- . l6/4*» ' 16/3 

9 b English Electric.£1 47/6 ' 47/- 

3 a General Electric.£1 4|79 ,40/6 

4*»fl C. A. Parsons.£1 50/9 ^SI/3 

6 a Philips Lamp Works. 10 fi. 136/- 138/- 

*'2*> «««r.10/- 33/11, 32/3 

“ e Pye (Cambridge),... 5/- 16/7* 2 >6/3 

2 £ b M 0 R *" Ea l*.V7 4l/4>2 4I/4*, 

,V*«® A. Reyrolle.£1 46/3 46/6 

15 a Thorn Electrical.5/- 69/- j 68/- 

INGlNEEliifli 

4*j« Babcock 8 Wilcox... .£1 ‘31/9 ! 31/- 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (W U> 

O/ O/ 

/c* /o 


ORDINAR 

STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Price. Price, I Yield, 1 
"Mar. 3, Mar. 10. | Mar. 10, I Lo 
I96S , 1965 t 1965 . 


4 a John Brown.£| ,35/9 

4 a Cammetl Laird.5/- [, 7/|| 

20 b Internat.Combust... .5/-i 25/9 

2*2 0 Swan Hunter.£( 23/3 

3 0 John Thompson.5/- 7/11 

f6* 4 b Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 34/- 

t 6 b Alfred Herbert.£1 48/9 

M*«b Aerow (Eng.) ‘A’-5/- ! 26/- 

7'ja Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 22/10 

5 a Averjrs.5/- 21/7* 

6 b BSA. 10/- . 19/93 

4 0 George Cohen.5/- . 9/9 

5 a Davy-Aahmore.5/-! |2/7* 

5 a Guest, Keen.£1 , 47/3 

4 a Hgad Wrifhuon.5/- 16/3* 

5 a Metal Box .£1 i 57/- 

6 a Rahiome & Maries.. 5/- , 16/10 

4*,o ’ Renotd Chains.£1 j 39/9 

B b Tube Investment* ,...£1 60/3 

2*a a Vickers.£1 j 23/3 

9* 6 b Ward (Thos. W.).£1 47/6 

7 a Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 12/3 

S o Woodall-Duckham.. .5/- ! .14/6 

FOOD 8 TOBACCO 

14 c Allied Suppliers.... I0/- 31/21 
16 a . Assoc. British Foods.. I /- ' 7/3 

4 a Bovril.£1 36/3 

f5 b Brooke Bond B* .. .5/- M/71 

7 e Fitch Lovell.j..2/6 7/6 

Ujfl International Stoics. .5/- ; 9/10 

5 fl ' J. Lyons ‘A*.£1 82/- 

10*,b 1 Ranks Hovis.10/- 31/3 


7/II'h 7/fI* 
34/- ?4/- 

48/9 48/-* 

26/- 26/6 
22/10'a 21/9 
21/7*2 1 22/4*3 


16/10*3 i 16/9* 
39/9 38/6 

£0/4 * so/a 


9** b j Ward ( 
7 a Wellmi 


Reckitt 8 Colman .. 10/- 30/6 


3*2fl Spiders.5/- 

2 b 1 Tete 8 Lyle.£1 

• 2 <1 I Tesco Stores. I/- 

5 r* Unigate.5/- 


tS*ja fl0>*b | Brit. Amcr. Tobac. , 


S‘‘! 

15 b 

j 13 t ; 

|i29M,c ft; 

162, b , 

! l "< b l 


| Gallaher.16/- 

Imperiai Tobacco... . £1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.5/- 

Commercial Union . .5/- 


7 ‘S/l», I 
I I 32/63, 

- 8/10*2 

- I3/7*, 

- 48/- 

- 22/3 
I 49/9 


; s-bi 

6 IS 

1 7*56 1 

5-8) 

B»89 I 
\ 551** 

4- 80 

5- 44 

4- 36** 

5- 75 

4- 47 
488 

5- 40+* 
4 54 

4 90 
4-98 

4 07 

5 07 

4’68** 
5 06 , 
9 20 ' 

7 69 j 

6 - 22 +* 
7-24 


4-59**. 2*2 


j 4-10**| 2*4 


614 
1 2 82 

4 99 
7 53 
7 >82**1 
I-8-I6 j 


t26 a jc Equity 8 Law Life .. .5/- 43, 1 4', 

12*20 General Accident... .5/- 43/3 42/9 

IMafl Guardian..5/- 30/3 28/3 

50 a Legal 8 General.5/- 8* B 8 *j 

Al 0 Northern 8 Em»l.£1 IIOA 107/6 

|20 a Pegrl.5/- 93* 93* 

I2S a Prudential'A 1 .4/- 23**,* ■ 23*»i* 


T'i lift*' 

l!j T*, 

» 50/3 I 

to,- 14/6 
;j-2 27/10*2 

$ lift 

5-, % 


BoyaJ ..5/- 33/6 32/3 

Royal Exchange.£1 66/3 64/3 

MOTORS 8 AIRCRAFT 

BirflAH...5/- 13/9 14.10*2 

British Motor ..5/- 14/9 . 14/4'2 

laiuar Cara ‘A .......S/- 27/3 I 26/9* 

Roocei Motors‘A*... .4/- 8/7* a , 8/2* 4 

Uyl»4 Mo—n. a 5J>1 51/- 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- ) 17/M, ! 16/4*^ 


25/101, 
23/4*, 1 
19/3 , 
> 6/6 , 

w* j 

v,?. !■ 


s d Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- j 17/t*, 16/4' 

5 a , HawkerSiddeley ....,£l * 28/4*, 38/6 

I;9So Dowty Group...... 10/- I7/7I1II 17/6 

, 5 a |. Dunlop Rubber .. .,40/- ‘29/6 2 29/9 

5»* b josdph Lucas.£l 33/- 33/6 

26 b , Pressed Steal.^ .5/- 24/- 22/IC 

4 a Triplax Holdings... IO/ r 26/1 '1 1 26/3* 

PAPER 8 NEWSPAPERS , 

20 b Financial News...,,,5/- . 46/6 43/6 

30 b Financial Times.,...'.5/-j 67/- *63/- 

6 p Internet, Publishing..5/- | 16/14,16/1* 

14 a News of th« World. .5/- i 29/3 28/3 

4 a W.H. Smith 8 Son'A 1 , Cl 53/- $2/6 

10 o Thomson Off'n.5/- 19/- 19/f 

5 a Bowster Paper..£| 4|/4»i ■ 42/H 

10 a British Printing...... 5/- 20/7'i • 20/9 

IJ'.c Buml M, W- W/- 

S 0, Reed paper.,.£1 » 35/1 r, S0/3» 

4 a W.gg.ns Ttsp*..,£1 48/3 48/3 

[0 b Colvilles.i M ! 29/6 ,29/3 

10 b Dorman Long.. ,£| ; 25/6 25/6 


6 96 P 4 

2*80 6*4 

I 95 3 

4*23 |J 4 


10 b Colvilles. 

10 b Dorman 1 long. 

6 *2b Lancashire Steel.. 4, 

8 b South Durham .... 
6*4 b Steel Co> of Wales. 
i2*a b Stewarts 8 Lloyds . 
If b Johh Summers , 

9 b United Steel.. 


-£l 20/3 

m 

Cl I 81/3 

•fii | 20/4*2 


42/Hj 3 34 


I5«- 

’! io'l? 
10*00 
, . *-76 .. 


10 m Assoc. British Picture. 5/- 1 25/M, ; 24/10', 1 

l2f*,6 ! Assoc. Television ‘A’.5/- 1 13/9 13/3 I 

Shb i Win. Baird.£1 27/3 , 27/6 J 

1 9 o i Bcecham Group.5'- , 21/- 20/7*, 

| Bookers. 10/- 18/10*2,18/9 

J* 3 n British Match.£1 ; 39/10*, ! 40/3 

7. b British Oxygen.5/- 9/6 ' 9/2* 4 

3 o British Ropes.5/- 10/3 10/3 

I7*;fi Butlin’s.I/- f 0/— 10/M, 

S n De La Ruo.10/- 27/9 27/6 

12 c Drages.5/- 16/6 16/3 

12 o Gestetner ‘A’.S/- 22/9 22/6* 

8 b Glaxo.10/- 31/10*} 30/9 

12 b Harrisons &Cr.Defd..£l 42/6 43/- 

45 b Hoover‘A*.5/- 46/f0* 2 46/10*, 

13-27b I Hudson's Bay.£1 95/3 93/3 

7»„b ICT.£1 j 45/6 43/9 

11 a Mecca‘A'.5/-. 17/- I6/I0* a . 

12*2 c National Canning ....£1 1 32/- 30/6 

3 o Powell Duffryn.:... 10/- i 19/9 19/9 

.11*4 Rank Organisation... 5/- 28/9 29/- 

4 a Schweppes.5/- > 12/7*2 12/6 

25 c Sears ‘A*.5/- ! I9/5U I9/2U 

14 b Steetley.5/- ’ 20/3* 20/3 

1(2 « Thornes Tiding.4/-. 21/9** 23/U t 

7 b Turner 8 Newell.£1 i .41/3 40/6 . 

IS5 t b Unilever.5/- ’ 32/9 

Unilever NV .. . . 12 fl. [ 9 

United Glass.5/- 1 11/4*, 1 

United Molasses . ..10/- 25/3 


s< f o 1 i3»*o 1 unnever. 

65fl t 13 25b ( Unilever NV .. 


* 10 b ■’ 5 a United Glass.... 

| t4**a j tllR*b United Molasses. 

60 b: 40 u Anglo-American.... 10/- 273/9 *276/3 

t 10 0 20 b Contohd. Gold Fields.£f 99/3 101/- 

! 20 b 15 o General Mining.£1 143/9 143/9 

. 136 c 40 a Union Corporation. .2/6 114/4*2 116/3 

70 a 120 b Free State Geduld... 5/- ,136/3 141/3 

: 33 fl 33 b W. Driefontein.10/- 113/1 *j 120/- 

6*4 a 884 b Western Deep ’A’.... £ I 1 72/6 76/3 

M 5 o 160 b Western Holding;, .. .5/- 220/- 226/10* 

36*36 13*30 Chartered.15/- 61/6 61/9 

30 o 60 6 Rhod.Anglo.Amer . 10/- 61/3 60/6 

7*afl I4?i4b Roan Selection Tst... .£1 41/- 40/6 

7*2 c 7*2 c Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 11/9* H/7*j 

ISO c 60 o De Beers Defd. Reg..5/- 160/- 160/7*; 

$2*25r $2*75c Internat. Nickel ..n.p.v. $160 SI6I*, 

32*2b London Tin.4/- 16/4*,* I6/|1 : 

5» 6 0 RT2.10/- 34/9 34/4* j 

321 2 a Tronoh.5/- I 19/6 19/3 

SHIPPING j 

S*jb ! Anglo Nomess.£1 40/9 41/- 

4 a Brit. 8 Com’wealth. 10/- ! 17/3 17/6 

5 c Cunard.£1 14/93, 16/2*, 

10 c Furness Withy. £1 31/3 31/1 

7 b P 8 O Defd.£1 27/6* 28/J 

3 c Royal Mail. £1 12/2*, 11/93, 

TEXTILES 

6 a EnglishSewmg Cotton 5/- H/3 3 , 10/fJ, 

8*30 Courtaulds.5/- 20/3 20/1 ■} 

12 b West Riding Worsted.£1 56/- 56/- 

2* 2 fl Weolcombers.£1 20/H 2 20/4*, 

6 a Calicxi Printers.5/- M/5*, 10/11*, 

4*, a Coets. Petons 8 B.£1 44/- 41/6 

15 c Viyellaint.5/- 21/6 20/9 

TRUSTS 8 PROPERTY 

lO*, b Allfence Trust.5/- 22/7< 2 22/3 

25 c BET ‘A* Defd.5/- 50/4** 49/10*; 

7*4b Cable 8 Wireless....5/- 16/1», 16/7*, 

5*a fl Philip Hill.5/- 17/9 I5/- 4 * 

11*2 fl Industrial 8 General .5/- 27/9 27/6 

12*2fl City Centre Props. . .5/- 24/1 *j 24/4*j 

6 a City Lend. Real Prop..£1 58/- 58/6 

2 a Land Securities.10/- 16/- 15/7*2 

4*gfl Lond.Cnty.rireehld.. 10/- ! 24/9 $4/7* a 

TEA' 8 RUBBER 

t2*i a Cons. T4a 8 Unds ... £t ! 47/3 47/3 

5 A London Asiatic.2/- 3/5*4 3/6 

8 fl United Sua Betong ... £t ! 46/9 46/9 


...£l 41/- 

.10/- 11/9* 

,.5/- 160/- 
n.p.v. $160 

..4/- l6/4i a * 


21/10*2. 19/1*, 


6*4 48/9 

J J 4 3/33, 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS UNIT TRUSTS 


1 March 10 Yield 
Brown, Shipley: 1 

; EURIT.' £13/3/6 £13/13/0 2-30 

1 ESPAC. £10/9/3 £10/17/6 2*20 

FRANCIT. £9/5/0 £9/12/9 I >70 

GERMAC. £9/12/3 £10/0/0 1-70 


Dillon Wxlker : 
C.I.GF. 


ITAC.. £16/3/3 £16/13/9 

DEN AC. £7/15/3 £8/2/3 

Calvin Bullock: 

Bullock Fund... (19/7*2 IMil 

Canadian'In v.... 31/3 3.2/3 

Canadian Fund . 159/7*2 163/7*2 

DtvidehdSkarea. '30 ft . 30/9 


' «ap 

f Fondak........ 75/3 


Nurie ... , * /.,. 

Intqntor: 

Romlt..., 
Pavalep. finhfMUj 
Delfln Auk^altap 


102/3 (06/11 4 >89 

£9?|l/0 Sflt/8 Ml 

8/!?!5 £10/6% 3-01 

3/3*4 ' Iflrta | 3 09 


I >70 Intarhaha(It.).... j 7«/7‘i. 

I >70 Intertee(lmL). ... 91 /♦ 

2-20 Signet (Bermuda). 93/3 

1 >40 Unifonds (Gar.).. 58/9 4 

j 2-27 Nambros Bank: 

!?s nsaeiu ^ ,o,j 

2 26'.' Trust: 

4-89' Stt^dltaVri 92 
5,32 Securities r 

1-76 ' IsraelUhit.... 1 ... 16/3*2 

2 36, Rothschild 8 Philip 
3W HUIt ^ 

Eyrunlpn(Lux.Fr4 1.722 
; 3 09., . FinpOde UAfoo 

r- aHK.r».) —» 523 


17/0*2 I 3*52 


'"“Tilling, i7 , a%> United Drapery. 26%. Viyella lnt. ( I7* a %. Wall Paper. 30%. Wellman. Smith Owen? 15%. 


John Thompson, excludes special bonus, 4*/ 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
March 10 


London 


lank rata (from 3%, 

23/11/44). 

DopMlt rataa 

7 days* notice: 
Claarinf banks 
Discount houses .,, 
Local authorkias,. , 
3 months' fixe#: 
Local authorkiaa,.. 
Finance houses .... 
Coll vnoooy: 
Claarint banks' 

minimum. 

Day-$o-d»y spread . 


Market diacevnt rataa 

t 3 month s'): % 

Treasury bills... (•*» 

Bank bills. 4V* ,, U 

Fine trade bills.. 7*4-8 

Euro-dollar daeoflte: 

7 days' notice... 4-4>i 
3 months'. 47g-S B « 

Kuro-etorllng dopoelta 

(in Park): 

2 days' notice... 7*r-7 7 s 

3 months*.. 7*g-7** 


Now York 


Traaaurr Mile; % Market paper: % 

March 3. 3-98 Bank blits. 4-13 

10. 3-98 Carts, of deposit 4*30 

Forward cover (3 months'); 

Annual interest cost, US dollars...2. |# ai— 


Covorod Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of: 

Treasury kills. New York. >4 

Prime hank bills. New York. *J 2 

Bure-dellar/UK local 

authority leana . London. Nee. 

Suro-dollara/Eure-atoHii»a. New York. >u 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover , shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



* On March 5th tenders for 91-day bills at £98 8s. Od. 
secured 37 per cent, hifher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £190 million. ,91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he continued shortage of Treasury bills 
forced the discount houses to raise their 
bid last Friday by 2d., in spite of their ex¬ 
perience the previous week, when the Bank 
responded to the increase in their bid 
price by forcing them to borrow twice 
at 7 per cent. Bill .rate fell' 7.o7d« to 
£6 18s. 3.id. per cent, its lowest level since 
bank rate was raised in November. This 
further fall in interest rates was clearly not 
welcome to die authorities and some houses 
were forced in to the Bank on Friday imme¬ 
diately after the tender. There was further 
borrowing at 7 per cent from the Bank on 
Monday and Tuesday but conditions eased 
on Wednesday. This week there will he 
£190 million on offer, against maturities Of 
£230 million and the shortage of bills is 
likely to continue. 

In New York there was no change in 
Treasury bill rate at Monday's auction and 
the rate of 3.98 per cent has now been held 
for three weeks. There was a fall of just 
over A per cent in the cost of forward cover 
to 2 It; per cent and the advantage in favour 
of New York in covered swaps fell back by 
al* per cent to i per cent. 

While the general movement was in Lon¬ 
don's favour for covered arbitrage margins, 
the covered Euro dollar/local authority loan 
rate moved the opposite way, and London's 
advantage last week of A per cent was almost 
wiped out by the fall of A per cent in local 
authorities' rate for seven day money to yi 
per cent. Rates for Euro sterling hardened 
i per cent. Euro dollars at two days also 
fetched A per cent more but the rise in the 
three month rate was 2 per cent. 

Bank of England Returns 


Discounts and advances... 34-0 
Notes in circulation. 2.461*4 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE R A 


S 



SS3 "Si* 


Week W) 
ended cni 
March Mu 
7, ( 

1964 II 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax.... 3.043,000 2.440.194 2.694.871 96,012 Ik 
Other Revenue. 4.412.000 3.905.674 4,331.009 60.183; ft 

Total. 7.455,000 7,345,M 7.025,860 154,195 2U 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services. 6.549.000 5,426,809 5,845,163 93,300 91 

Other. 839,000 768.147 779.927 38.136 It 

Total. 7^388,000 6,194,956 6,625,090 131*43* W 


‘Above-lane" Surplue 
or Deficit. 150,912 400.790 24.759 ^ 

"Below-hnt" Expenditure* 489,352 794.675 27,1911 lij 

Total Surplus or Deficit 338,440 393.085 2.43211(7,1 

Non Market Borrow'ng ! 

Net receipts from : i J 

National Develop. Bonds — 146.231 — I *] 

Tax Reserve Certificates. - 60,413 - 38,669 -3,037 - 

Savings Certificates . ... -20,000 -28,400 -600'4 

Defence Bonds. 18,620 -66,223 446j I] 

Premium Savings Bonds. 40,800 50.700 1,000 *■ 


1,912 400.790 24,759 «J 
>.352 794.675 27.1911 Itj 



146.231 


- 60,413 

-38.669 

~ 3,037 

- 2 0,000 

-28,400 

-600 

18,620 

-66,223 

446 

40,800 

50.700 

1,0001 

- 20,993 

63,639 

-L»9lj 


* Net repayments to Civil Contingencies Fund £4 rwM 
in 1964-65 compared with £17 million ip 1963-64. 


UNQUOTED COMPANIES 

The Board of Trade's first analysis of the accounts of unquoted 
.companies covers 460 companies each with an asset value of more 
than £0.5 million which file accounts. Excluded from the analysis 
are private companies which do not file accounts (the majority), 
subsidiaries of British quoted companies and all financial com¬ 
panies. The 460 are all commercial and industrial companies; 
202 were subsidiaries of foreign companies (145 were American 
owned) and 258 were British owned. In gross terms the subsidiaries 
had assets in 1962 of £759 million and an income of £150 million, 
whereas the British companies with assets of £863 million had 
an income of only £71 million, to give them a return of 8 per 
cent against 20 per cent for the foreign owned subsidiaries. 

In general these unquoted companies achieved a higher return 
on their capital than the 2,200 quoted companies whose accounts 
are analysed by the Board of Trade, but much of the difference cari 
be explained by the jindervaluation of assets, which is more marked^ 

lUfMkicred us u Newspaper. Authorised «< Second Ohm Mull. Pfwt ftftke Dent., Otuiwu 

Neuspupcr Lid., m 25 St. Jumes’s Street. $ SV.J. 1 «lei4ionc: 


in unquoted companies than quoted. Subsidiary companies o 
also buy from parents at cost and may not have to bear their 01 
research costs. In the construction, distribution and service trad 
however, the quoted companies had a higher return than t 
unquoted, and in this sector the subsidiaries of foreign compafli 
are relatively less important. 

In addition to the 202 foreign owned subsidiaries there arc thii 
quoted companies controlled by foreign companies ; their cqmbifl 
income for 2962 was £308 million, or 21.4 per cent of the to 
for all companies (except property companies) analysed by * 
Board of Trade, and 6.t per cent of the total for commercial I 
industrial companies in the national income accounts. 

The most surprising difference between the balance sheets 
the quoted and unquoted companies was the very heavy rcliao 
of the unquoted companies on trade credit. This is probably j 
plained by the subsidiaries' dependence on their parents 
finance; for them a large part of the current liabilities can 
regarded as long-term loans. ^ _ _ _ _ ■ 


(Mined fVv Lnti.ind.hr Su Clement* Fhw Lid.,'London, fc.u.4,.? PubHdied h# TRe. J ** ,ul ’ p 
UJuU'litill 5155. PuMiuiw on ihib We: .UK 4.5.U,.;, .Owerwyif *>id. , 
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10 boys In an elevator or 1 pneumatic tube system? 


Distribution of paper work between 
offices has increased to the point 
where traffic jams are common. 

Not so with ITT pneumatic tube 
systems on the scene. Tubes and 
carriers can handle the work of 
elevators full of messenger boys. 
An excellent example of a new 
high-speed system Is in New York 
City’s First National City Bank. 

It was provided by a U.3. subsidiary 
of ITT. it is capable of automat* 
ically switching 2,400 tube 
carriers per hour to dS stations. 

A system developed by Standard 
Elektrtk Lorenz AO, ITTs 


German affiliate, is made up of 
more than 100 miles of pneumatic 
tube to handle inter-poatoffiee 
mall for the Berlin Postal System. 
But paper is not, by far, all 
that can be transported by 
pneumatic tubes. 

Systems in hospitals transport 
blood plasma, medicines, X-ray 
photographs, sterile supplies 
-in addition to administrative 
paperwork. 

One system movies molten steel 
samples to laboratories at 
SO feet per second. Another, 
radioactive samples. Still another, 
microelectronic sub-assemblies. 


Other users Include airlines, 
railroads, publishing houses 
and truck terminals. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World's 
largest International supplier of 
electronic and telecommunication 
equipment. World Headquarters: 
320 Park Avenue, New York, 

New York 10022. European 
Headquarters: 11 Qoulevard de 
1‘Entpereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 




ITT in Evmf» 
panto / l6» 


sinee 1879 1 amptoyMg mors than 123,000 EurspMn* / 28 cam- 
plaitti / manufacturing in virtually avsry country hi fma tumps. 

——— .— ' ■ . . .— ■ ■ r j „ 
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[THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


THE SILENCE OF MR GROMYKO 

As Mr Gromyko's reticence in London this week showed* 
Russia is feeling the strain of Vietnam—it neither wants to help 
China to a victory there, nor can face the odium of failing to go to 
the aid of ail revolutionaries. Curiously* the nrjain effect of this 
may be in Europe, not Asia. Given the increased difficulty of 
coming to an understanding with the Americans while the Indo- 
Chinese crisis continues* the Russians seem to be attracted by 
the temptation to divide the West via President de Gaulle 
page 1239. 


GERMANY: WHEN THE SHAME HAS TO STOP 

West Germany, having stumbled over the Hallstein doctrine 
into a quagmire of difficulties in its Arab and African policies* is 
feeling generally discouraged by its allies' lack of insight into 
what it believes are German realities. The discouragement finds 
a target in the chancellor* Herr Erhard* and his foreign minister* 
Herr Schroder page 1255. 


AMERICA'S UNKEPT PROMISE 

The brutality directed against civil rights marchers in Alabama 
inspired a nationwide protest which forced President Johnson 
to ask for immediate legislation guaranteeing the right to vote 
to Negroes. If Congress gives him the clear-cut powers which 
he has requested the guarantees should be effective at last— 
but other forms of racial discrimination will persist page 1267. 


FLIGHT OF THE F-111 

Oui special correspondent has come back from Texas and this 
revolutionary new aircraft ftlled with cold murder towards the 
blind men of Britain who rejected the system of pivoting wings 
on which it is built -and flies page 1240. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO EQUALITY? 

If Mr Callaghan is wise* he will content himself with a modest 
flat rate of say 20 or 25 per cent in his capital gains tax this year; 
with the aim of consolidating it in 1966 into a much more 
worthwhile reform—a capital receipts tax which should replace 
Britain's present ludicrous death duties page 1243. 


inquiry into shipbuilding 

The launching this week of Britain's first 100,000 ton tanker 
cannot hide the weaknesses of the shipbuilding industry which 
are now being examined bye government committee of inquiry. 
'he Economist describes meny of these weaknesses, and sug¬ 
gests what should—end should not—be done to meet dominant 
Japanese competition page 1293. 


A NEW POLICY FOR HOUSING 

A quiver full of practical suggestions for housing policy, irres¬ 
pective of what Mr Crossman does in his Rents Bill. Thera is a 
strong case for Spending £20 million a year on extending tax 
reliefs on payments of mortgage interest—which are at present 
a straight government subsidy ridiculously confined to the 
better off—also to house-purchasers who are too poor to be 
paying the full rate of income tax. Why not a government-owned 
building society, which would actively seek to lend money to 
the lower income groups? The trade unions should be en¬ 
couraged to enter the housing association movement on e 
massive scale papa 1242. 


HOW ARAB IS OIL? 

The possibility that Egypt the leading oil have-not among Arab 
nationalists, might become a major oil producer could have a 
moderating effect on the pressure from other have-nots to use 
oil as a political weapon. But it comes at a time When the oil 
producers are modifying their own, strictly commercial, unwill¬ 
ingness to agree page 1291. 


STAMPING IN NICHIREN'S FOOTSTEPS 

Buddhists or bullies ? Japan's Soka Gakkai movement which 
now claims ten million members, is playing an alarming and 
steadily growing part in Japanese politics. With discipline, order 
and chauvinism it appeals to the dispossessed and has been 
known to beat up those who disagree. What part would it play 
in a political or economic cnsis ? page 1250. 


BY-ELECTIONS 

Next week's elections in two country areas of Britain will show 
the strength of the Opposition* if not of the Government page 

1277 and page 1249. 


RESCUING THE BBC 

Whatever the BBC's own shortcomings its biggest embarrass* 
ment is shortage of cash; end as long as it also has a shortage of 
viewers* politicians are going to hate making the public stump up 
£6 for a television licence. A subsidy for a "university of the air" 
would be one solution. Making the BBC take advertisements 
would help a lot, too page 1244. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: LATIN AMERICA 

Biggest problems of this area are inadequate export earnings, 
massive inflation and a very fast growing population. So far 
economic growth has not coma up to target. Outlook ie a little 
more hopeful but mixed: 4 bK brighter in Brazil and Argentina, 
more uncertain in Mexico page 1297 . 
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Is yours a factory within a factory? Where the business o 
brewing, carting, servicing, anticipating and drinking tea ha; 
become almost a business in itself? 

Obsolete systems of worker refreshment are costly in mess anc 
money. The Vendepac service puts Push-Button beverages or 
a 24-hour production line. The Vendepac service maintains 
and replenishes its dispensers free of worry*. There ts nc 
rental. No capital outlay. 


Cost fret. Installation Is free and at sogpes- 
ted prices (3d for tea, 6d for coffee), the 
revenue is usually enough to cove^-kor ex- 
penaes—anything over, Vendepac shares 
with you. 

Vendepac Beverages Satisfy. Each drink is 
freshly mode, each drink piping hot. The 
good, rich-tasting balance of the beverages 
can’t vary from cup to cup. 
i Vendepac leasts Productivity. Research 
shows that In most factories the 10-minute 
'tea break' can take 20 minutes or longer. If .< 
1,000 people, earning 7/- an hour, waste 


5 ihintites a day* lh 4 this Way, the wages cos 
in wasted time Is over £7,000'per year. 

Vendapao Helps Health Vendepac dispen¬ 
ses in sterile, disposable cups. The spread 
of infections that cost so many man- hours is 
rnlnlmteedhy Vendepac Service. "" 

Free Consultation from Vendepac Adviser) 

sultant to explain the two months trial 
system, ehdafteiss requirements; 
VinaePAO, MAX AVENtf, SLOUBM, BUCKS. 
SiOOOH tfit22. {4 dim/on ofMtn Lmmf) 



i yM'nom e*v the ww-wm* mmmm service thatam ewfl 


bicoNU ti \ss i*osi u.i: i ok nn u o\o\usr paid at ni.w acjrk. SY. 

Publish (I weekly every S.tiuriJ.iy, ftfiy-iuo ihfics 11 ye.ir m LontMi, LnuismJ. 
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Units* correspondents specify to the contrary , the Edito > reserves 
the fight 0 pruHe individual letters to fit the space available 
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Soviet Defences 

Si*—You said (on December 12, 1964) 
bat in 1965 “ Russia will spend 500 
uillion roubles less on defence than it has 
n 19649” and that “ the defence estimates 
or 1964 were 600 million roubles lower 
ban in the preceding year.” There are two 
vety important factors that make the 
claimed reduction deceptive, or—more 
wisely—an illusion. 

t, Because direct military expenditures 
in die USSR have priority over all other 
expenditures and because the government 
has never refused to appropriate all the 
unds requested by the military, a generous 
cushion is provided in the military budget. 
The actual expenditures for defence have 
been lower than the appropriations during 
every one of the past eleven years (1952-62), 
[by anywhere from 200 to 800 million 
jroubles. The following figures (in billions 
of roubles), are illustrative for the last two 
tears for Which data arc available: — 

Unused 


Year 

Planned 

expend¬ 

Actually Difference 

funds as 
per cent of 


iture 

spent 

allo¬ 

mi 

12 4 

II 6 -0 8 

cations 

6 4 

1962 

13 4 

12 7 -0 7 

5 2 


Thus, the current reduction of 500 million 
roubles is still some 200 to 300 million 
roubles less than the unused military 
appropriations during 1961 and 1962. 

2. It must also be remembered that the 
official (open) expenditures for defence 
represent only a part of the Soviet military 
expenditures, for such categories as the 
defence industry, strategic defence materials 
and food reserves, atomic research, veteran 
pensions, and so forth, arc concealed under 
other headings in the state budget. It is 
unlikely that any reduction took place in 
*hat may be referred to as the hidden 
military expenditures.—Yours faithfully. 
The LThrmy of Congress, T. Sosnovv 
Washington* DC 

Managers 

Sir —I should have thought that the pre¬ 
sent preoccupation with human and in 
particular inter-personal relations was the 
most important present concern of 
“ middle ” management (considered in your 
note on page 1042, March 6th). Similarly 
the preponderance of time spent on 
organising, controlling and regulating as 
opposed to policy-making is entirely as it 
should be. It does seem to me that you 
have confused middle with top manage¬ 
ment. 

The criticism that should be levelled at 
middle management is that of ineffectuality 
and this may be due to a number of causey 
°f which the lack of qualified personnel in 


all functions of middle-management is 
another bromide. Far from the quality of 
recruits being higher than actual or true 
requirements, there is a serious shortage 
of graduates of minimal capability in almost 
all disciplines. The shortage of capable 
graduates and the unsatisfactory- level, of 
current national industrial performance are 
linked causally and graduate wastage, is a 
further consequence of the latter effect. 

The startling contrast between prospects 
and reality will be resolved when graduates 
are allowed and directed to make the impact 
on their industrial surroundings which they 
are uniquely equipped to do, 

Finally, heaven forbid that the present 
crop of,graduates should be encouraged to 
believe that what is required in industry is 
more “ solitary reflection ” and less 
“chatting up” of other people. Does 
thinking necessarily stop when we open our 
mouths ?*—'Yours faithfully, 

G. Gordon Drummond 
British Aluifiiniunr' Company 
Kinlochlfrven 1 

it 

Sir —Your indisputable statement “ that 
efficient up-to-date management is the key 
to industry’s future ” seems to have had the 
near-bromidc effect that you attributed to 
it, for you then appear to say that this realis¬ 


tic appraisal of what a middle manager does 
n<m should be the basis for future recruit¬ 
ment and; Waning. I draw your attention to 
the currently iniiphHqdpted aphorism which 
has it that we are today busy training people 
for jobs which tomorrow will not exist— 
such is the present rate of technical progress. 

I put it to you that recruitment and train¬ 
ing of managers must be based on a realistic 
appraisal of what they ought to be doing in 
future . Creating the right attitudes and 
environmental conditions for the exercise of 
their abilities and skills is another problem 
entirely.—Yours faithfully, H. A. Bartlett 
Ashford, Middlesex 


Dorset 

Sir —When Dorset County Council adopted 
in principle the plan for a new town and 
expansion of three existing towns, they 
were ip no way,Influenced by any idea that 
Dorset could not survive without Poole. 
Thcre. wonld soil be rnady counties of 
smaller area, population xnd rateable value. 
Furthermore, why suggest ^that a county of 
dose on a quarter of a hiillioa (which would 
still be the residual pophlqticm) could not 
continue, when no such question arises for 

Continued on page 1223 
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ST HIKE IN THE IKON TKADE 


^|T The strike in the iron districts has 
^11 become more serious than ariy 
Jl similar event for a vcr> considerable 
time. Not only have the men combined 
over a very large district, but the masters. 
. . . Many persons grieve at the size 

of the controversy, but we do not sym¬ 
pathise with them. At least we prefer one 
large strife to many small strifes. In a 
controversy between ihe capital of town A 
and the labour of town A the nation is 
uninterested, and there is no watchful 
opinion. In the vast question between die 
capitalists of the entire iron trade and the 
labourers of the entire iron trade, there will 
be a national judgment. The nation cares, 
because the nation is hurt, and both the 
litigants will feel that they are watched by 
a diffused opinion. The magnitude of the 
controversy itself creates an effectual 
tribunal. The important question is in all 
such cases—Arc the men right, or are the 
masters right ? Is capital asking too much, 
or is labour asking too much ? . . . 
One observation is very dubious, though 
also very important. Every union, whether 
of masters or of labourers, is wrong if it 
objects to the, principle of combination in 
its opponents. It stultifies itself if it does. 


. . . It is entirely idle, though it is 

excessively natural, lor the association ol 
labourers to object to the association of 
capitalists, or Llie association of capitalists 
to the association ol labourers. Both are 
inevitable, and when they act wisely, both 
are useful. But granting that both sides 
have the riglu to combine, which is right in 
the object fm which they now combine ? 

. . . In times of augmenting prosperity, 

the presumption is in favour of the greedy 
party—the party which wants more. If the 
adjustment was previously perfect . . , 

the new good fortune of the trade ought to 
be divided between men and masters. But 
at a time of diminishing prosperity, the 
presumption is reversed ; it it* in favour 
of that penurious bargainer—of the bar¬ 
gainer who will not give so much. If 
capital or labour only got what it ought to 
get before, it will get less than that now, 
and, therefore, the other co-efficient be 
made to get less too, and so the trade 
correspondingly diminished. The masters 
in the iron trade have now proposed a 
reduction; the trade is declining, and till 
the contrary is decisively shown, an unpre¬ 
judiced judgment will incline In their 
favour. 
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“No caviar this time, thanks!” 


Instead, a tasty meal of smoked Westphalian ham. The 
seasoned traveller who enjoys elaborate delicacies and 
exotic tidbits day in and day out, gladly gives in once in a 
while to something hearty. So... for him (and for you!) Luft¬ 
hansa created the famous “country-style service” as part 
of its First Class Senator Service. 

The choice is yours. Dine like a king on lobster, caviar, 
and champagne. Or are you in the mood for good, solid coun¬ 
try fare? Then the “country-style service” is for you! Smoked 
Westphalian ham. specially cut and served with dark, full- 
kernel bread, country-sweet butter, and mugs foaming with 
fresh-from-the-keg German beer! Oh, yes - and authentic 
' Steinhager” clear schnaps! Sound good? 

No wonder experienced Lufthansa passengers forget 
the Russian caviar and the Norwegian lobster sometimes. 
No wonder you feel contented. Typical Lufthansa treatment. 
You might even regret a little that your Boeing Jet flight 

0 


ends so quickly. But it’s all right there ic always the flight 
back. With Lufthansa. And another chance for us to wish 
you “Guten Appetit!” 

Lufthansa — at home all over the world 



Lufthansa 
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relatively small towns of, say, 95,000—or 

for that matter X 50,900, 

It is not because of any apprehension as 
to its continued existence that Dorset will 
esist any attempted inroad into its county 
0 f the foils of Poole. They will do so 
because they firmly believe that the water- 
right division of town from country is 
archaic* uneconomic, inefficient and re¬ 
actionary, and that it is county government 
that can provide most effectively for the 
present-day interdependence of prosperous 
town and vigorous countryside. The public 
rightly demand a high standard of service: 
education, health, roads, planning, welfare*, 
police and so forth. With the combined 
resources of town and country, administered 
by a county council in which all areas are 
represented, they can get it. With frag¬ 
mented areas and departments, these ser¬ 
vices are bound to be that much less 
effective. 

Finally, Dorset, although included in the 
south west region, is very much alive to 
its links with its neighbours to the east, and 
these will be fostered in the course of their 
plans for economic expansion.—Yours 
faithfully, H. K. B. Mitchell, 

Chairman of the County Council 
Sherborne , Dorset 

Dangerous Waters 

Sir —If the fears of world deflation are 
lustified, it is because the system of inter¬ 
national payments is unable to cope with 
changing difficulties. The United States 
and United Kingdom should be told that 
little would be heard today of M. Rueff or 

a return to the gold standard if they had 
net allowed the mess in their balance of pay¬ 
ments position to develop and persist. 

F is almost unbelievable that countries 
f such economic strength and expertise as 
the United Stares and Britain have been for 
Mich a long time unable to cure jheir balance 
of payments disease. The immediate feme- 


Marketing 
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A monthly research publication 
This month's issue: 

ALCOHOLIC DRINKS IN FRANCE 
DUTCH CONFECTIONARY 
MARKET 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Details and subset iption rates from: 

theeconomistintelligenckunit 

Spencer House 27 St. James’s Place 
London SWl 
HYDe Park 671 text 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-6850 


LETTERS 

dies arc well known; boosting exports and 
stemming t the capital outflow? The first is- 
paramount )f<$r* Britain* the ? seccmjd for : 
America; v 

It is objected that the capital otftflow leads 
to increased exports: thus the two remedies 
.would be contradictory. But this is a fal¬ 
lacy. Stemming the capital outflow is a 
short-term, an immediate necessity ; while 
the increased exports to which the capital 
outflow might lead can only be a future, 
medium-term possibility. Moreover, when 
ventures abroad are successful, profils are 
largely ploughed back in situ and additional 
Funds raised from the capital - exporting 
country. 1 

Restraining the American capital outflow 
would have no. deflationary effects in so far 
. as it at present results in addition to exces¬ 
sive and sterilised reserves in France or 
Germany. The rest should be made good 
by loans and other capital exports from 
these countries, which are overloaded with 
gold and dollars. But they can hardly be 
blamed for not providing more inter¬ 
national liquidity as long as the Ameri¬ 
can hemorrhage continues. General dc 
Gaulle has a good point when refusing to 
continue to finance, by the Banque de 
France piling up additional dollars, the take¬ 
over of important sectors of French industry 
by expanding American firms. Even West 
Germany seems to be growing reluctant to 
play that game. There is an opportunity in 
this. France and Germany might help to 
restrain American capital exports by action 
at the receiving end. Why are they not 
asked to do it? 

The real dangers arc of a political nature: 
on one side, American excessive and ill- 
timed expansionism abroad (imperialism?; 
as advocated for instance in Mr Connor's 
speeches ; on the other side the peculiar 
Gaiillist method of hitting rather than nego¬ 
tiating. There is, however no certainty that 
General de Gaulle's voice would be heard in 
the United States—and perhaps even in 
Britain—if he did Choose the mild way.— 
Yours faithfully, Francois Walter 

Pam, 6 

Automobile Association 

Sir—A bout the arrangements made by the 
AA with the Mercantile Credit for AA 
members—why should dealers "get the 
same commission as from non-AA 
business ” ? Why should they have this 
rake-off from motorists in addition to the 
handsome profit on the car sale ? Any com¬ 
mission should be paid to the AA, or to Its 
members, by better net terms.—Yours 
faithfully, W. Shaw 

Edinburgh 

Design for Exports 

Sir —In markets growing yearly more 
sophisticated, design is becoming increas¬ 
ingly important. This is now being 
appreciated even in Russia, Where until 
recently the acute shortage of consumer 
goods meant, th^t anything produced, how¬ 
ever shoddy ahd clumsy, could be sold. 
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Now. however, Russia has established a 
national School of Industrial Design and a 
Council of Indu$triai\I>e&jg9* 

. British goods, whetfhdr machinery or con¬ 
sumer goods, are efficient and work well, 
but Very often do. not look well. This*is 
not because the education and trailing we 
are grying but designers is not equal to Any¬ 
thing in the world. Indeed, even the 
Americans, not to mention the Germans, are 
envious of British schools.' The fault seems 
to lie with industry,in that it does not know 
how to make use of designers (virtually the 
only exception is fashion). The appreciation 
. of design, .and above _al| the techniques of 
making the best dse <rf designers, should 
form part of the courses in management 
which are now blossoming both at technical 
colleges and at. London and Manchester 
Universities. 

But we must not stand still in design 
education either. The Labour government 
has yet to show that it takes this aspect of 
higher education as seriously as others.— 
Yours faithfully, J. R. P. Moon 

Royal College of Art, SW 7 

Manchester Making Good 

Sir —The city planning authorities are well 
aware of the disadvantages of the inner cir¬ 
culatory road which, as at present. provi¬ 
sionally designed, will, as you say 
(February 27th), tend to cut off the 
Cathedral and Chetham's Hospital from the 
rest of the city centre. These are, of 
course, Manchester's greatest architectural 
treasures. They mark the point from which 
the city took its beginnings and they are 
still a vital part of the present-day Man¬ 
chester. It is therefore important that this 
particular part of the redevelopment should 
be handled with the greatest possible care, 
and I have reason to believe that those who 
are concerned will not rest content until a 
satisfactory solution has been reached.— 
Yours faithfully, Alfred Jowf.tt 

Manchester ’ Dean of Manchester 
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official calendar for 1965 of the most 
important fairs and exhibitions in Italy 

Approved by the Minister for Industry and Trade, by decree published in the Official Gazette: 
Rome, January 23, 1965. 


exhibitions organised by public fair societies 


international general trade fairs 


Bari 

Bolzano 

Messina 

Milano 

Padova 

Palermo 

Trieste 


XXIX Levante Fair 
XVIII Bolzano Fair 
XXVI Messina Fair 
XL/// Milan Fair 
XUU Padua Fair 
XX Mediterranean Fair 
XVII Trieste Fair 


7-20 September 
17-27 September 
8—22 August 
14-25 April 
31 May - 13 June 
22 June—6 July 
21 June—5 July 


international specialised fairs & exhibitions 


Ancona XXV Ancona Fair—International Trade 

Mart of Fishery. Nautical Sports and 
Allied Branches 26 June— 11 July 


Padova 

Parma 

Piacenza 

Verona 

Verona 


TRAMAG—I/I Exhibition of Mechanical 
Handling and Warehousing. 

SEP—Exhibition of Public Services 

1-6 Octobei 

XX International Exhibition of Canned 
Foods and Respective Packaging. 
International Show of Equipment for 
Food Industry 20-30 September 

VI International Show of Hydrocarbons 

15—21 September 

LXV/I International Agricultural and 

Animal Farming Fair, and 

XVII I Exhibition of Agricultural Machinery 

14-22 March 

International Autumn Horse and 
Cattle Fair 7-12 October 


national general trade fairs 


Bologna 

Bologna 

Bologna 

Firenze 

Genova 

Genova 

Genova 

Napoli 

Napoli 


// International Fair of Books for 
Children and Youth 10-15 April 

International Food Exhibition 8-23 May 

/ International Show of industrialisation in 
the building techniques 9-18 October 


Bologna XXIX Bologna Fair, with international 

specialised sectors 8-23 May 

Pordenone XIX Regional Fair of Friuli—Venezia Giulia 

26 August—9 September 

Roma XIII Rome Fair 29 May—12 June 


XXIX International Handicrafts Mart 

24 April—9 May 

TECNHOTEL—International Exhibition of 
Hotel and Travel Equipments 18-28 March 

i 

INTERCOM—II International Fair of 
Sea and Inland Waterway Communications I 
and Telecommunications 6-17 October I 

// International Aircraft Exhibition 

6-17 October 

VIII Fair of Housing — Home—Interior ! 

Decoration and Clothing 19 June—4 July , 


national specialised fairs & exhibitions 


Bologna Italian Footwear Week. XIX National Show 

of Footwear Fashion 13-21 March 

Cittanova Marche 

XVI Footwear Exhibition 22-30 May 

Genova Exhibition of Floriculture. Horticulture and 
Fruit- Growing 29 April—9 May 

Pa r m a Exhibition of Equipment for 

Supermarkets 30 April—4 May 

Piacenza X Natural-Gas Exhibition 15-21 September 


I International Sport Exhibition Siena 

19 June—20 July ' 


XI Exhibition of Typical and Fine Wines 

20 June—5 July 


exhibitions authorised by the Sicilian region 


Catania 


XV Etna Show—Industry, Trade. Palermo // Agricultural and Animal Farming Mart 

Handicrafts 17 July— 1 August / 7—24 October 
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exhibitions promoted by other societies or committees 


nternational general trade fairs 


Cagliari XVH.Sardinia Fjtir 


6-21 March 


international specialised fairs & exhibitions 


Mobile Exhibition Productivity in Distribution 

March—-September 
Busto Arsizio XIII International Textile Fair: 

Natural, Artificial and Synthetic Fibres, 
Chemicals for Textiles arid Textile 
Machinery 18-27 September 

Cantu VI Selective Furniture Show and 

International Competition. 

26 September—10 October 
Cremona XX International Dairy Cattle Fair 

10-19 September 

Ferrara EUROFRUT 65—II Biennial 

Fruit Exhibition 3-10 October 

Firenze IV Biennial of International Trade-Mart for 

Antiquary 18 September—18 October 

Forli XV International Show of Production ppd 

Technique of Hotel-Keeping and Tourism 

19-26 September 

Gualdo Tadino (Perugia) VII International Ceramics 
Show and Competition 

21 July—31 August 

Milano MIPEL—V/I Italian Leather Goods 

Exhibition . 26-30June 

Milano II Exhibition of Pre-FabricatedHouses 

and of New Materials for the Building 
Industry 30 April—16 May 

Milano MIT AM—International Clothing and 

Furnishing Fabrics Trade Market 

4-9 June and 18-21 November 
Milano /PACK—IMA IV International Biennial 

Show of Packaging and Conditioning, 
Machinery for Food Industries, Internal 
Industrial Transportation 11-17 September 
Milano II European Exhibition of Domestic 

Electric Appliances 11-19 September 

Milano III International Exhibition of Electronic 

Components 11-19 September 

Milano International Aerosol Exhibition 

21-25 September 

Milano MAC 65—Chemical Equipments Show 

16-24 October 

Milano SINCAS—IXInternational Camping and 

Sports Show 31 October—3 November 
Milano International Show of Wine-Making and 

Bottling Machinery 10-19 No vember 
Milano XXXIX International Exhibition of 

Cycles and Motor-Cycles 4-13 December 
Monza (Milano) International Home Furnishing 

Exhibition 11-26 September 

Reggio Calabria XVII International Fair of Citrus Fruit 
Activities, of Essences and Oils 

2—16 December 

Reggio Emilia International Review of Pig Rearing 

and Pig Production 14-17 May 


Rlocione (Forli) XViiInternationalStampPmr 

21-31 August 

Roma XU Internationaf Show of Nuclear 

Electronics, Radio, TV, Cinematography 

16-29 June 

Torino SAM/A—XXI International Fashion 

Trade Fair 8-12 September 

Torino U International Exhibition of 

- Domestic Arts 18-31 March 

Torino V International Exhibition of 

Sanitary Equipments 5-13 June 

Torino XV Internatiopal Technical Exposition and 

^ // European Show of Metallurgy 

23 September-6 October 
Torino XL VII International Automobile Show 

3-14 November 

Trieste XI International Flower Exhibition 

22 May—6 June 

Varese XIIt nternational Exhibition of Poultry 

26—30June 

Vicenza International Ceramics and Glass Show 

19-26 September 

Vigevano (Pavia) Footwear and Leather Week and 
XXIX International Show 

• 4-12 September 


national specialised fairs & exhibitions 


6-10 May 


Ascoli Piceno XVII National Rabbit and 
Fur Animal Fair 

Carrara National Marble Exhibition 

29 August—12 September 
Faenza (Ravenna) VExhibition and Trade-Mart of 
Ceramics for Antique Dealers 

19 June—18 July 

j Gubbio (Perugia) III Biennia! Show of Meta! Arts, 

X Gubbio Prize 

10 August—8 September 

Loreto (Ancona) V National Exhibition of Church 

MusicaHnstruments and Editions of 
Sacred Music 21 -25 April 

IV Italian Knitwear Market 

12-16 September 

MACEF—II Exhibition and Trade-Mart of 
Houseware,Crystalware, Pottery, 

Utensils, Tools 4-7 September 

XXXI National Radio and. TV Show 

11-19 September 

V Exhibition of Italian Furniture 

19-26 September 

III National Exhibition of Laces and 
Trimmings 6-27 June 

III National Review of Hobbies 

17-25 April 

XV National Numismatic Meeting 

7-9 August 

National Show of Collective Living 

12-18July 

/ Exhibition of Perfumes and 
Cosmetics 29 April—May 10 

National Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths ' 
Exhibition 5-12 September 


Milano 

Milano 

Milano 

i 

i Milano 
| Orvieto 
J Riccione 

I 

Riccione 

Roma 

Torino 

Vicenza 
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Encouraging signs raise prospects 
for the 43rd Milan Trade Fair 

To be held from 14 to 25 April neixt 


MIFED 

International Film, TV-film and 
Documentary Market 
Milan: April and October 1965. 


(g.m.) What are the prospects for the forty-third Milan 
Trade Fair, which Is to be held from 14 to 25 April next ? 

Is it going to be a success, or will it reflect the unfavourable 
economic situation now prevailing in Italy ? 

A conclusive reply is provided by the Advance Catalogue, 
30,000 copies of which wore issued at the beginning of 
February—two and a half months before the Feir opera¬ 
tor distribution mainly to leading business firms in five 
Continents. Thlt 1,436-page volume, with its full 
alphabetical Ret of merchandise and products to be 
displayed, contalne references to all exhibitor firms booked 
In at mid-January end covers 95% of the total expected to 
exhibit. Of theae entries 31.14% were foreign ones. 

For the distribution of the Advance Catalogue a new and 
venturesome method has been adopted. It has been sent 
out at the Fair's initiative end expense not only to Italy 's 
diplomatic, conaular and trade repreaentatives to enable 
them to cooperate more effectively In an extensive 
promotion campaign aimed at likely foreign business circles 
but also to non-Italian clienta named by national exhibitors. 

To assist conaulation the index of exhibits has been 
translated Into four languages: English, French, German 
and Spanish. 

Fsaturn ofthe1965Trade Fair— As stated, the 
successful level of entries for the forty-third Trade Fair can 
ba clearly seen in the Advance Catalogue. But what, so far 
ea concerns the goods on show, does the forthcoming Fair 
hold in store ? Itshoutd be said at once that in main 
essentials it will not differ very grootly from the last one. This 
year's Fair will, however, be marked by one particular 
feature: a greater tendency for small manufacturers and 
artisan Industries to book more display space than before 
end, lit various ways, to attract more notice, especially from 
foreign clients. A considerable number of bookings has, in 
feet been received from new exhibitors, particularly in this 
field of high-elaaa artisan products. The sectors concerned 
•over jewellery and silver ware, fashion goods and novelties^ 
fabrics and manufactured garments. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of the present 
unfavourable economic situation, no large reduction in the 
number of exhibitors has occurred. A drop has been 
recorded in those sectors which for some time past have 
found the response to their products most keen in the 
specialized trade show, but only a small one. This is so in tho 
ease of textile machinery manufacturers, whoso policy Is to 
lake part in European shows in alternate years. Similarly, in 
•onsequence of their travelling European exhibition (GEC), 
printing machines are shown at the Milan Fair once every 
four years. Machine tools for metal work may be reduced in 
anticipation of the IXth EEMU to be held in Brussels in 
September. Also packing and food processing machinery 
whose makers aregetting ready for their international 
exhibition in the Milan Fair premises next September. And, 
finally, in the cae of the radio-TV, and the motor cycle and 
bicycle Industries. The last two will be holding their thirty* 
ninth exhibition in December. 

foreign Participation—It is not yet possible to state the 
total number of foreign exhibitors taking part in the forly- 
fiird Milan Fair. However, the official participation of forty- 
•ve countries is at the time of writing assured. They are aa 
follows: Argentine, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Cameroon*, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba. Czechoslovakia. 
Danmark, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Finland, 

Formosa, France, Germany (West), Ghana, Great Britain. 
Dreece, Holland, Hong Kong, Hungary. India, Ireland, 
kraal, Japan, Libya, Luxembourg, Malta, Nigeria, Norway, 
Pakistan. Poland, Rumania, San Marino, Somalia, South 
Africa. Spain. Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, United States* 
U.S.S.R, Yugoslavia. 

Europe, Africa, the Americas, Asia and Australasia are 

Bum represented. 

It maybe noted that the Milan Fair's new system forth* 
Official participation of foreign countries through its 
International Trade Centre (CIS) has attracted several 
of these forth# first time. They aretho Cameroons, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Nigeria and Syria. In this connection 
It is alto to bo observed that, by and large, foreign 
participation ii subject to limitations imposed by the 
availability of epaoefor use as trade offices m the Palace of 
Nations, where CIS has its headquarters In practice there is 
not room to accommodate the official trade i oprosentafives of 


more than forty five countries. Additional countries quoted 
in the Fair's official annual fist ere those with their own 
national stands and exhibition groups, sited, not in the 
International Trade Centie, but in various merchandise 
sectors. Forexample this applies to the United States and 
Ceylon, ns, most probably it will to other countries before the 
Fair opens on 14 April next. 



A partial view of tha large additions that have bean made 
to Pavilion 17 which accommodates the Heavy 
engineering sector. This pavilion now provides nearly 
90,000 square yards of floor space. 


Specialized Trade Showo-Again in 1966 a succession 
of important trade shows—about thirty in all—will be held 
enthe Milan Fair premises. Many of them Bra inter¬ 
nationally based end are already claiming the attention of 
exhibitors end clients. These specialized shows are 
promoted by manufacturing groups which, for the most 
part, exhibit at the April Fair. They are held in the Fair's own 
exhibition halls and pavilions anct according to their special 
needs, are organized with the help and assistance of the 
Fair's technical exports and material facilities. They represent 
industrial sectors whose exhibits have been developed in 
depth and detail for separate display in tha months before 
and after the April Fair. Those groups hava broken away from 
the moin Fair not because they are opposed to its methods 
and organization, or because they lack confidence in its 
marketing functions, but in order to offer their products to a 
more select public at a time of the year more suitable to their 
respective trades. 

In conclusion, it may be said that once again the Milan 
Fair Organization has made a big effort to ensure that this 
rmportant annual trade fair shall continue in all its sectors to 
provide a useful and effective business centre at the service 
of world trade. And no less to integrate with it the specialized 
shows and exhibitions so that they will extend the active life 
of the Fail over the whole year. 


The International Film, TV-film and Documentary 
Market (MIFED) was set up on 12 April 1960 by' 
the Milan Fair whose financial and organizational 
assistance launched It. In five years it has gained 
fame and wide recognition, especially outside 
Italy. 

What, it may be asked, was the Milan Fair's 
aim in establishing MIFED ? Taking the view that, 
like all other saleable goods displayed at this 
trade show, films are industrial products, the Fair 
decided to include the cinema industry in its 
annual programme. 

The first concern was to provide MIFED with 
suitable self-contained premises centrally 
situated within the Fair. A large building which 
accommodates the International Trade Centre 
during the Spring Fair was chosen, and MIFED's 
highly functional headquarters now occupy 
32,000 square feet of its floor space. 

MIFED consists of a Meeting Centre, where 
producer and buyer can get together on an equal 
footing, and a Cine Club which is reserved for 
producers and their guests. The Club sector is 
fitted with ten salons, each equippod with 
up-to-date cine-projectors for the presentation 
of 70, 35 and 16 mm films, also with television 
sets. 

In addition there is a series of small conferenca 
rooms where interested parties can transact 
business after viewing. Here the installations 
include self-regulated air-conditioning, inter¬ 
preters* equipment for multilingual translations, 
and closed circuit television. 

MIFED is held twice a year, in April to 
coincide with Italy's world-famous trade show, 
the Milan Fair; and again in October. 

Figures for the two 1964 events were as 
follows: 

Participants 1,005, of whom 294 were concerned 
with the production and making of films and 
711 with buying and hiring; countries 
represented 83; films registered 2,537; films 
viewed 1,178; projection time 678 hours. 

Apart from its commercial side MIFED 
organizes a series of related activities of high 
importance. 

The last October Meeting also featured a new 
electronic system for the simultaneous projec¬ 
tions of films. Designed and elected in the Cine 
Club by a firm well known in the cinema industry, 
it was enthusiastically acclaimed on all sides. 

MIFED has also founded its own awards for 
promoting production, technique and 
distribution in the cinema industry. It6 "Five 
Continents Trophy" for the best commercial film 
Is much coveted. 



the car that works 

Its efficiency 
its sturdiness 

__ work to eliminate 

THE CAR FOR TODAY mechanical worries. 

__ . . __ *A'**^$^.*' 

its docility 
work to move 
easily in traffic. 

Its speed, pickup 
and comfort 
work for business 
and pleasure trips. 
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ANIC Petrochemical p/ants at GEL A (Sicily) 


E.N.I. turnover of approximately 
Lit. 730 milliard in 1964 showed an 
increase of 12% 

To this figure must be added Lit. 

60 milliard for investment goods 
produced and utilized within the Group. 
The total number of Group employees 
at the end of the year was about 
60,000, of the same as the previous 

ur costs amounted to about lit. 
130 milliard, a rise of 7% over 1963 



E.N.I. Group output included: 

In Italy: 

7.5 milliard cubic metres of natural gas 
2.7 million tons of crude oil 
over 14 million tons of petroleum 
products. 

1 million tons of fertilizers 
: 115,000 tons of synthetic rubber 

} Abroad: 

6.1 million tons of crude oil 

2.2 million tons of petroleum products 


The Group's financial structure 
net worth have been strengthen 
Nearly half of overall consolidated 
capital requirements (medium and 
long-term, i.e., technical and finance 
investments, charges to be amortize 
j repayment of loans and debentures) 

1 met from Group funds, including the 
quota for the year of the increase in ; 
establishment fund, and the balance 
from the issue of debentures. The 
increase In working capital was 
financed to the extent of about 
80% by medium and long-term 
borrowing. In 1965 the Group's 
financial structure will be further 
strengthened, with a still higher 
contribution from Group capital, 
including self-financing 
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h the Italian 


i ree important plants came into 
eration 

ich had absorbed a considerable part 
|e.N.I/s technical and financial effort 
several years: 

Gela, Sicily, oil and petrochemical 

K t, where production is rapidly 
nding; 

i Sannazzaro de' Burgondi, Lombardy 
nery, with a throughput capacity of 5 
lion tons per annum—one of the 
|est in Italy; and the Bizerta, Tunisia, 
inery, with a throughput capacity of 
|nillion tons per annum 

iw achievements end successes 
aracterteed all sectors of E.W.I.'s 
tivities. 
ey include: 

; discovery of the El Borma oilfield in 
nisia, where proved reserves amount so 
to 12.15 million tons and Which is 
pected to come into production in 
66 ; 

> exploration permits obtained by 
SIP (exploration and Production 
anch) jointly with other oil companies 
the North Sea and Persian Gulf. A new 
rmit has also been obtained by AGIP 
Tunisia; the completion and start-up 
the Ingolstadt refinery in Bavaria, now 
ling on stream, and the commencement 
construction on the Kinlao refinery in 
e Congo (Leopoldville) and the 
gamboni refinery in Tanzania; the 
arting up of one of the three main 
oduction lines at the Pisticci, Lucania, 
itrochemical works; 
e entry into service of the 50,000 dwt 
otor tanker AGIP Trieste; E.N.I.'s 
irticipation in SIOT, the company 
rmed to build the new Trieste- 
waria oil pipeline 



HI 1 

0 






A detailed examination of operations in the various 
sectors gives a favourable picture of results 

AGIP (Exploration and Production Branch) and its associated 
companies have drilled 75 wells in Italy, of yyhich 64 were 
exploratory and 11 for development thus outstripping the 
exploration operations of all the other companies. The gasfields 
discovered in the Upper Adriatico were delimited. The gas 
reserves of the San Salvo field in the Abruzzi were fouhd tb be 
greater than previously estimated. Geological, geophysical end 
drilling operations continued in Iran, Egypt Libya, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Nigeria and the Sudan. A total of eleven wells Waif 
drilled abroad. 

The E.N.I. natural gas pipeline network is now, with the entry 
into service of the new sections in southern Italy, ROOO km 
long (plus 1;500 km for urban gas supply) and the most 
extensive in Europe. A new 120 km section will be laid in 1965 
to link the gasfields in the Abruzzi with Naples. The Centra}! 
Europe Pipeline is nearly completed and will come into service 
in the next few months. The E.N.I. fleet consists of 16 tankers 
for a total of 460,000 dwt and two LPG-carriers for a total of 
1,100 tons net. 

The refineries in which E.N.I. has an interest jn Italy and abroad 
processed over 15 million tone of crude last year. Total capacity 
is now about 25 million tons. 

AGIP sales on the Italian market rose by 15% for gasoline, 

18.3% for fuel oil, 11.8% for lubricants and 30% for jet fuel. 

Sales development was thus satisfactory, bearing in mind the 
increase in the government tax on gasoline at the end of 
February 1964 to put a brake on demand. The roadside marketing 
network was strengthened by the construction of new 
up-to-date plant. Motels were opened at Palermo, Matelica and 
Pisticci. AG IP's associated companies abroad extended and 
improved their networks in the 4 European and 14 African 
countries in which they operate. 

The Gela plant reached a high level of production, especially 
for ammonia, sulphuric acid and ammonium sulphate. The 
Ravenna plant exceeded all its previous targets. 

The Group's mechanical engineering works have been affected, 
like all other Italian firms in this sector, by the difficult economic 
situation and by a big drop in prices. However, it was possible 
to maintain a high level of plant utilization. SNAM Project 
Engineering and Erection Divisions, besides carrying out a 
number of jobs for the Group, executed several technically and 
financially exacting contracts for outside firms. Among the most 
important of these were the Santa Cruz-Buenos Aires natural 
gas pipeline, of which 1,386 km out of 1,716 have already been 
laid. New orders were obtained in Spain, Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Union, Egypt, India, China and Brazil for pipelines, refineries and 
petrochemical works. The contract signed by the Project 
Engineering Division for the supply of a gas fractionating plant 
to the U.S.S.R. deserves special mention. 

In spite of the drop in demand for textiles, Lanerossi used its 
plant to full capacity. The overall turnover of the E.N.I. textile 
firms was mo»e than Lit. 40 milliard, or an increase of 5% 
over 1963. 
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ATCR systems and METEOR radars from SELENIA have been chosen and are in 
operation tor the Air Traffic and Weather Bureaus Authorities of 15 Countries. 

It is not-by chance that these highly specialized products, often connected into large systems, have been 
designed by Selenia for so many exacting users and operate in such different environmental conditions. 
Selenia has a staff of engineers working on the problems connected with safety in the air: all the experience 
acquired by years of research and production in the military and professional electronic field is put to good 
use to reach one basic goal: Keep the Air Traffic safe. 

Selenia is prepared to give all kind of assistance in solving the problems concerning Air Traffic: from the study 
of the best system to the training of personnel, through research, design, construction and installation of 
complete networks, including Terminal and Ah' Route Control radars, Weather radars, data handling and display 
systems, microwave links, remote control and data transmission equipment, etc. 

SELENIA- INDUSTRIE ELETTRONICflE ASSOCIATE S.p.A. P.O. BOX 7083 - ROME (ITALY) 
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South Italy the Bright Way into the Common Market 

Any firm Interested In expanding its markets, or ki investing in new Industrial , ventures, looks quite naturally to the 
Common Market. And of all the areas In tbft Common Market, none offers quite the unique advantages of Southern 
Italy: abundant manpower which can be; trained by or With the help of the Government; ample sources of energy 
and raw materials; modern infrastructures; tortg-term loans at special conditions offered by ISVEIMER, IRFIS and CIS; 
capital grants and tax holidays; participations on a Joint-venture basis by specialized regional or national finance 
corporations (ISAP - Institute for the Development of Production; SOFIS - Sicilian Finance Corporation; INSUD - 
New Ventures for Southern Italy; FINSARDA - Sardinian Finance Corporation), as well as the technical, economic 
and organizational assistance of 1ASM, the non-profit Institute for Assistance to the Development of Southern Italy. 
Once again this year, ISVEIMER, IRFIS, CIS and 1ASM will be represented at the International Trade Centre of the 
Milan Fair, where they will provide an Information service to anyone interested in learning more about the possibil¬ 
ities, the benefits and advantages of investing In Southern Italy, And don't forget, when you invest in Southern Italy, 
you are investing in the European Common Market. 



ISVEIMER 
Institute for the Economic 
Development of Southern Italy 
Via S. Giacomo, IS 
tel. 315.475, - NAPOLI 


IRFIS 

Institute for the Financing 
o! Industry In Sicily 
Via Qan, ManSMcd, 1 


,taf. 215A74 * PALERMO 


CIS 

Sardinian Industrial Finance 
Corporation 
Cone V. Cnwnuata, SB 
1st. W.371 - CAGLIARI 


IASM 

Institute for Assistance to the 
Development of Southern Italy 
Via Coltlna, 27 
tal. 482.901 . ROMA 



NliOVD PIONDNE 

INDUSTRIE MECCANICHE E FONDERIA VIA PANC'ATIChl m FIRENZE ITALiA 

Reciprocating compressors. Gas engines and engine-compressor units. 
Centrifugal compressors. Gas turbines Centi duual pumps. Gate valves 
tor qi| and oas pipelines, Valve antua'ors Complete arming rigs, 
lit m g nijnr,p- and pumping units f o r o 1 ' weotf-shor^ gii■: 1 p platforms 
Complete air fractionating plai Fob nr a ted egu : ament for petroleum 
refineries, chemicai and pet*ochemicai plunk. and nuclear power 
stations .'iracTionaui ‘9 cgiurnns, Peat u/r.ilangcrs, mcctum, 
vessels, etc.; Venicai storage tanKs wan C,k e0 ui iiuetmg lopl 
Pressure vessels tor gas storage. lPG cylinders. Gas me?e!% and 
pressure regulators. Gasoline pumps Kiosks and prefabricated 
service stations. Prefabi icated buucmgf; kn industna' ar d ewii 
purposes. Anod.zed alum, mum frames. 0n castings. 


fSNHffl 

DIVISIONE PERT Of-* AZi ONI F MONTAGGI SAIPEM SAN DONATO MILANESE UAL'a 

n O'. Of reknedrs P- '. orm r'a‘ ' a o m ,0 '’tc " mmmm 
Thermo-nuclear power stations Construction of gas, oii mm wr f e r 
01 p plmes Inland and eT-sHore oil and mm we it driving. 
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ICIPU 

Public Utility Credit Institute 


ICIPU was set up in 1924 in order to facilitate the financing in both Italian and foreign currency, and on a long-term basis, of public utility 
schemes end projects, The Institute is a public credit house which operates on the basis of Italian banking law and general banking practice, 
deriving its funds from the issue of debentures on the open market or by placing them with other credit houses. 

In the early days, ICIPU was active mainly in the telephone and electricity industries which were in need of vast sums of money in order to 
Keep pace with their rapid rate of expansion. 

Since the end Of the Second World War, and further to an agreement reached in 1947 between the Italian and American Governments, 1C IPU 
has played a very important role in the settlement of a number or debenture loans raised on the American market before the war which had 
been suspended for the duration of the hostilities. 

Recently, ICIPU has played its part in the large-scale development programme for the South and has made a number of major loans to iion 
and steel, petrochemical and mining undertaking*. In addition, the Institute has recently enlarged its activities to include export credit. 

At the end of the 1964 financial year, the ICIPU loan capital amounted to approximately Lit 509,000 million and the nominal debenture 
capital in Italian Currency in circulation was approximately Lit 494,000 million. Again at the close of the financial year, the value ol foreign 
currency debentures in circulation was $58,700,598 and 15,568,400 Swiss Francs. I licsc debentures arc quoted in the New York, Basle, Geneva 
and Zurich Slock Exchanges. 

The Institute's capital is furnished by a number of credit and insurance houses and also by several banks: the former include the “Cassa 
Deposit! e Prestili", the “Istituto Nazionale della Previdenza Sociale", the “Isiituto Naziomile delle Assieurazioni", the “Assieura/ioni 
Generali” and the “Rlunionc Adriatica di Sicurta"; the contributing Banks include the “Banco di Napoli”, the “Banco di Sicilia", the “Monte 
dei Paschi di Siena”, the “Istituto BanCario S. Paolo di Torino", the “Istituto di Credito delle Casse di Risparmio Ualiane", the "Caxsa di 
Risparmio delle Provincie Lombarde", and the “Cassa di Risparmio di Torino". 

The Head Office of the Institute is in Rome; as it has no branch offices, all cash transactions are conducted through the branches of the Bank 
ofltafy. 

Aw. TuIIjo Odorizzi is the Chairman and Prof. Albeilo Ferrari the Institute’s General Manager. 



(Credit Consortium for Public Works) 

The Credit Consortium for Public Works was set up in 1919 with a view to facilitating long-term loans to local authorities 
for the purpose or financing public works. Such financing—which is effected by the issue of debentures on the share market— 
stUl continues to beone of the Consortium's main functions. In fact, this particular aspect of its activities is becoming increasingly 
important with the growing heed felt by local authorities to expand their infrastructures in order to cater for the needs arising 
out of shifts in population within the country itself. 

Over the years, the Consortium has been called upon to finance other projects of vital importance to the development of the 
Italian economy; these have included loans made direct to the State for the development of agriculture (Green Plan) and for the 
construction of homes for farmworkers; loans advanced to the State Railways and to the National Independent Road Organi¬ 
sation (ANAS). 

The Consortium has thus gradually widened its activities as an intermediary between the public authorities (whether local or 
central) and the capital market, as is confirmed, moreover, by the important role played by the Consortium in this field in the 
past financial year. 

At the end of 1964, the Consortium’s loan capital amounted to ,Lit 1,518,000 million, while the nominal 4 value of internal bonds 
in circulation amounted to Lit 1,504,000 million. Again at the end of 1964, there were in circulation, in foreign currency, bonds 
to the value $23,946,496 quoted on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The capital of the Consortium is furnished by the “Cassa Depositi efPrestiti", the “Istituto Nazionale ddle Assieurazioni”, the 
“istituto Nazionale della Previdenza Sociale”, and the “Istituto di Credito delle Casse di Risparmio Italiane”. 

The Consortium’s head office is in Rome. It has no branch offices and all cashtransactions are; effected through the branches 
of the Bank of Italy. J 

Aw. Tullib Odorizzi is Chairman of the Consortium and Erof. Alberto Ferrari is the General Manager* t ; 
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mil ISTITUTO M0BIUAREITALIANO 

121, Via deDe Quattro Fontane, Rome, Italy 


Subscribed capital: Lit. 50,000m. 
Loans outstanding as of December 31, 1964: 

Bonds outstanding as of December 31,1964: 


Reserves; Lit 71,583m. 

Lit. 1,579,243m. (equivalent to Lst. 902m.) 
Lit. 1,174,620m. (equivalent to Lst. 671m.) 


1M1, a special credit institute established in 1931, is one of the most efficient organisations serving as a channe 
between financial savings and medium- and long-term industrial investments. 

Under its regulations and by-laws, 1MI can operate through: 

—the extension of loans, also for new ventures in the South of Italy assisted by Government contributions 
on interest, 

—the acquisition of stock holdings, 

—the term financing of export of capital goods, 

—the assumption of trusteeships. 

IMFs loans are available to foreign concerns making productive investments in Italy. 

For the raising of the funds required for the performance of its assigned functions, I Ml relies primarily on the 
floating of bond issues. Its bonds are listed on the Stock Exchanges and have proved very popular w ith small and 
large savers. 


Representative Offices in Washington, Zurich, Brussels, Mexico City. 

Branch Offices in Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence. Bari, Naples, Catania. 


The Motorway to the Sun, pivot of the Italian Motorway System 


T ( >e opening of the Florence-Rome section on October 4,1964 marked the 
completion of the 755-km (472-mlle) Milan-Naples motorway, known as 
the Motorway to tl ic Sun. This is an event of outstanding importance since the 
project has thus been completed considerably ahead of the original deadline 
of December 31,1964. Moreover, since work began as late as May, 1956. the 
time gained altogether rises to 6 months. According to both top-level 
technicians and simple roadworkers, this borders on the miraculous. 

The building of the Motorway to the Sun forms part of the programme of 
roads and motorways approved in 1955, subsequently expanded and finally 
approved in July, 1961. This plan provides foi 3,620 km (2.263 miles) to be 


built or modernised as well as for 1.600 km (938 miles) of first-class roads and 
motorway junctions. 

The final agreement provides for some 40 per cent, of the entire Italian 
network of motorways to be undertaken by the AUTOSTRADE company, 
which is already in charge of the Motorway to the Surv and has also been 
responsible, since 1959. for widening the old Florence-Coast motorway, 
today completely rebuilt with double carriageways. The AUTOSTRADE 
company will accordingly run a network, when "completed, of 2,211 km 
(1.382 miles) for a period of thirty years. 


These motorways can be grouped in three categoriest 


a Motorways in operation: 

Milan-Naples (755 km—472 miles), the 
Motorway to the Sun; and Florence- 
Coast (62 km—51 miles). 


b Motorways open to traffic that are being modern¬ 
ised and widened: 

Milan—Lakes (being widened: 80 km—50 miles); 
Milan—Brescia (93.5 km—58.5 miles, on the point 
of completion); Genoa—Savona (45.5 km—28.5 
miles) and Genoa—Serravalle (50 km—31 miles), 
both on the point of completion. 


c Motorways under construction: 

Genoa—Sestri tevante (60 km—31 miles); Como— 
Chjasso (8.5 kfn—5.3 miles); Bologna—Padua 
.(124 km*~77,6 miles); Bologna—Rimini—Canosa 
(624 km-i-390 miles): Rofoe—Civitavecchia (65 km 
—40 milee); Naples—Bari (240 km—150 miles). 



The Motorway to thtlSun remains the pivot of this road network. It provides a fast and continuous link between 
North end South, unaffected by the weather or seasonal factors which still play so large a part in a country 
with such regional variety In its geography. Linking as it will in the near future the southern, central, and northern 
motorways, the Motorway to the Sun will help to smooth out the morphological, economic and demographic 
differences in the country. In the field of international communications, the Motorway to the Sun will facilitate 
directly traffic from Germany. Austria. France and Scandinavia as it comes over the Chiasso, Brenner and 
Ventimiglia passes or through the Mont Blanc and Great St. Bernard tunnels. 

European integration, both economic and in the field of tourism, will undoubtedly be determined by the 
motorway/motor-car factor, and the first stage in this process during the post-war period has been completed 
in the construction of the Motorway to the Sun, 


The Motorway to the Suh near 5. Giovanni Vetdarno between Florence and Rome . 
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Metta. 


a lMdaa* Italian, food iolf^hr 

* ' » ^ 

(lie test knowfa company tot Mgh-q«aUUar jwwMc e ts 


‘‘Panettone", Easter Dove Cake. Iqc Crpam, Cracker^ Biscuits, Bread-Sticks, Pastry, 
Chocolate, Boiled Sugars, Sugared Almonds, Nfiugat, Candied Fruit, “Matrons Glaces”, 
Gums, Emit Jellies, Jams, Preserved Fruit and Vegetables, Syrups, Coffee. 


jMiol'ld’ 


H in Italy 

6 factories 
6 000 em^toveci 
200.000 relafleis 

26 Motta owned and operated rclalT sinus 
4 Motlagrill (Restaurants on (lie iliglnvu), 
Autostrada del Sole) 

Hie main associated companies aic: 

« Ovo Motta », consists of fite iarnis situated 
around Lake Garda, for the production oi cjijjs 
necessary to cover Malta's i equipments. 

« Spica » (Massdlombarcla), for pieseiscd JruiL 
and vegetables. 

« La Ptorlta », a large dairy 

and fruit farm at Medole (Maniova). 

« Beatrice & Mot la » for the production 
of potato chips and other snack items. 
«S.I.A,S. S.p.A.», « Stella» Food Supermaikets. 
«BIMOT S.p.A.» for distribution of aerated 
waters, aperitifs, Schweppes waters 
and Helneken beer. 


group 

B abroad 

Motta 1 Nine (Wmlerre) with a facto* > at 
trgentan for the production 
of Ice-cream and candled fruit, 

Motta GmbH (Wiesbaden) with a factory for 
the production of ice cream. 

Motta Pent. (Lima)'with a factory for 

the production off « Panettone », 
biscuits, boiled sugars, candied 
frulti chocolate, ice-cream. 

Motta tne, (New York), 

Motta Lid* (London), 

Mot (a Beige (Bruxelles), 

Motta pioducls are expoiled to o\e> SO 
countries in the world. 




Milan, 19 ,h -26 ,h September 1965 


Organized by the Italian Timber & Woodworking Federation and 
by the General Federation of Italian Craftsmen, will give a pano¬ 
rama of the best products offered at present by the Italian fur¬ 
niture industry. The Exhibition will be held on the grounds 
Of the Milan International Samples Fair: admission limited 
only to qualified visitors in the trade and industry field. Inter¬ 
preters and special offices for business-talks available. 




OF 


FURNITURE 


enquiries: ' m> 

■ i * 

Segreteria Generate i, 

5 o SALONE DELWOBttE ITAUANO 

Milano - Corso Magen% J 96 - ,^^98.659 
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A S7HF /TV ITALY OFFERS YOU: 

Cities full of Art Treasures—Sunny Beaches, Resorts—Picturesque Lakes—Majestic Snow-Capped Alps—Resplendent 
Valleys—Seasonal Sports—Enriched by Folklore—Cultural Events—A Gay Social Life—Tempting Food and Wines—and 
for Discriminating Feminine Taste: The Worid Famous Italian Fashion and Precious Handicrafts— 

hi format ion: ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.T.T.) 

201, Regent Street, London, W.l. 

ant!all travel Agents " v, 






































You'll like going along with Air Canada's 
new daily routine non-stop froiti 
London 12.15 p.m. any day of the week 

(ON AND AFTER APRIL 2STH) 



Leave London 12. IS p.m., arrive Toronto 2.50 p.m.—everything works out perfectly on Air Canada's new daily flights. 


From April 25ih onward you can fly Air 
Canada non-stop to Toronto on any day 
of the week, at the one convenient time 
of 12.15 p.m. 

Nice time for a morning's bushiest 
before you go (or a leisurely journey to 
London). You miss the rush hour. Have 
a good lunch on the big, comfortable 
DC-8 jet, well looked after by cabin crews 
noted for their friendliness. 

Arrive Toronto 2.50 p.m. In nice time for 
a Httiebusiness, di nnerata reasoneblehour. 


and a good night's rest. Ydiu'll like going 
along with Air Canada's new routine. 
Remember the date: April 25th, onward. 
You'll like the low fare. The Thrift 
Season Economy Return' London to 
Toronto is £144j.18.0. This fare isavaijable< 


all the year round except for a short period 
in midsummer. If your visit lasts between 
14 and 21 days, make use of the 21 'day 
Economy Excursion Return, which is only 
£112.3.0. Only AIR CANADA, with 
BO AC, flies npn-stop U.K. to Canada. 


AIR CANADA <$ 

l^dbrf; W.l. iff OtolpdfeftdMIiA, fflmdietafend L# 
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T he body of Mr Gromyko, the Russian foreign minister., was undoubtedly 
present in London this week, from Tuesday to Saturday morning. But for 
visible diplomatic effect he might just as well have been off walking in space. 
On Vietnam, much the most urgent subject in his talks with the British foreign 
secretary, Mr Stewart, he was almost totally non-committal.. Every lime Mr 
Stewart brought the subject round to a possible Conference on Vietnam, Mr 
Gromyko pointedly changed thi subject. It must have added to the frustrations 
of a labour foreign minister, aware that his government could do Very little about 
the present crisis, to have to deal with a man whose reactions suggested that 
his government's powers were equally marginal. 

There are several interpretations of the reasons for Mr Gromyko's silence. 
One suggestion, which is understandably less current in London than in Paris, 
is that Mr Wilson's government is so manifestly tied to the Americans, by the 
sterling crisis, by Malaysia and by the past, that it is not in Russian eyes an 
interlocuteur valable , a useful negotiating partner. The implication is that they 
order these things better in France and that, so long as there is nothing to settle 
through London with Washington, an independent President de Gaulle is a 
better target for the Russians’ efforts to win friends and influence people. If this 
is what the Russians really believer they are miscalculating badly ; the route to 
Washington's ear lies least of all through Paris. 

A second reason put forward for Russian coyness is that Moscow, as it has 
been suggesting with increasing insistence of late, has committed itself to provid¬ 
ing aid to the North Vietnamese and is not prepared to be inveigled into talks 
that could be interpreted as a betrayal in Hanoi. This is inherently unlikely, 
for providing arms to Hanoi wduld hardly deprive the Russians of an interest 
in reducing tensions in south-east Asia tafice they were responsible, by the very 
despatch of arms, for peace or war in the area. Moreover, the departing Russian 
ambassador in Paris, Mr Vinogradov, was eloquent enough on March nth in 
assuring the French diplomatic press at-a farewell <lunck that a solution had to 
be found, not by arms, but by| ndjgotiatfoh. rj ‘ * * . ; * 

This favours the third explanation of the RuSsi&n* position,' which is the classic 
one: that Moscow is, in fact, impotent, caught in a dilemma invented by ,the; 
ever ingenious and macchiavellian Chinese. China and North Vietnam seem tp 
have ho intention whatever of negotiating for the moment, since they are .confi¬ 
dent that thfcy are winning hands down. This forces the Russians either to 
protect North Vietnam (since China is powerless to stop the American raids) and 
take the consequences, or to be arraigned before the wqrld communist movement 
as traitors to the cause of revolutionary liberation. 

There does seem to be plenty of evidence that the Russians are now torn 
between their recent policies of coexistence with the West and the pressure of 
the Chinese to make them toe the true revolutionary line. Since the Russians 
have let it be understood often enough that they would prefer to negotiate, it 
seemed almost a concession to Chinese toughness when Mr Vinogradov said on 
March nth that his government regarded an ending of American raids (but not 
an American withdrawn! from South Vietnam) as a precondition for a conference. 
When the Russians retorted to the Chinese protest .over the way the Moscow 
police cnrbed the Aa$ta students’ demonstration on March 4 th that they were 
not making gestures but “ taking ; practical steps, 4 * they sounded just as 
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embarrassed as Mr Wilson rebutting his left-wing critics in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday with the plea that “I am 
more concerned with getting the right answer than with 
making the right declaration.” 

At first sight, then, it is tempting to think that Moscow 
is being slowly, regretfully but inevitably dragged away from 
its recent preference for coexistence with the West to a more 
bellicose posture in favour of the most anti-western forces in 
the developing world. But in practice it is extremely difficult 
for Russia to team up with China, even if it wanted to. Would 
a common front against imperialism mean Russia's risking 
world war over north Vietnam ? Nothing seems less likely, 
even if the Russians do send Hanoi arms (of which there is 
still no sign on the spot). Does it mean attempts to outdo the 
Chinese in zeal to help African nationalists ? But the 
Russians' have already taken chances in Africa, and failed 
resoundingly, notably in the Congo. Even their Cuban 
protdg£ is making far less impact on Latin America than 
anyone would have expected in 1961. 

Whatever words Moscow may use, there is hot much it 
can do. And it still has plenty of reasons for not wanting to 
act. A tough line inevitably means more armaments, and 
more armaments mean a lowered rate of economic growth. 
This has perhaps been the most important immediate cause 
for the detente with the United States. More generally, it is 
hard to see east European society being galvanised into sus¬ 
taining revolutionary efforts in faraway places when it is 
becoming increasingly aware of, and anxious to emulate, 
western economic achievements. 

It is a sign of how deeply Russia is committed in Europe 
that at this moment its policies show signs of movement not 
to the crisis-ridden east but to the west. Towards the end 
of Mr Khrushchev’s tenure of power, it was obviously an 
axiom of his policy that Russia's security demanded an under¬ 
standing with America and that America’s presence in Europe 
was a guarantee of stability, not a threat. But as soon as his 
successors came to power, there were signs of hesitation. Now 
that the south-east Asia war makes it really difficult for the 
Russians to engage in a dialogue with the United States, events 
in western Europe are in any case offering them the tempta¬ 
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tion to revert to the line of dividing the West and Working 
for American disengagement from Europe. The overtures to 
Paris, leading to the appointment of the powerful Mr Zorin 
as ambassador there, make no sense otherwise. 

President de Gaulle's campaign to thrust America out of 
Europe has given Moscow a renewed opportunity to isolate 
Germany from its American protector. The obvious purpose 
would be either to undermine Bonn’s confidence to the point 
of softening it up for a Russo-German settlement or, at least, 
to reinforce the present division of Europe and, by the sane 
token, Russia’s hold on eastern Germany. Now the 
Chinese challenge in Asia increases the attractiveness of this. 
South-east Asia is a potential apple of discord between western 
Europe and the United States. The one tends not to see the 
point of its ally’s policies ; the other, as Mr George Ball’s 
irritated speech to a State Department conference on Tuesday 
showed, is getting impatient with its partners’ unwillingness 
to help out. Given all this, it is not surprising that the new 
Russian team have, temporarily at least, begun to play two 
separate policies—one with America, in a continued effon 
to slow up the superpowers’ arms race, the other with 
America’s opponents in Europe. 

It is unlikely that the Russians have yet made up their 
minds whether they want America in or out of Europe. More¬ 
over, it is still unlikely that their probings in the direction oi 
a Franco-Russian partnership will get very far, because suet 
a partnership would have so little to offer the Germans in the 
way either of security against Russia’s superior military power, 
or of equality of status in the new all-European scheme 0) 
things outlined by President de Gaulle on February 4th. Bui 
it is a token both of the strain Vietnam imposes on the 
Russians, and of their primary interest in Europe, that at £ 
moment when the severest test is far away to the east they 
should react by turning their thoughts to their westward rela¬ 
tions. The implication is not that they are likely to return 
to a pre-Khrushchev attitude of implacable hostility to the 
West as a whole. But they do seem to be in doubt about where 
best to make their chief overtures in the West. For a time, at 
any rate, they may be tempted to see General de Gaulle as < 
better potential partner than President Johnson. 


Flight of the F-m 

Our special correspondent is the first British journalist to go to Texas to see 
whether the legendary TFX aircraft that could change the shape of flying—and 
of the British aircraft industry—really works. It does 


C ome autumn, the Government will have decided either 
to go ahead with the £750 million TSR 2 bomber pro¬ 
gramme, or to cancel it and buy American instead. So far, 
so much the old sad story but with this difference: the F-i 11 
(no longer called TFX, because no longer experimental) is 
not just another rather better American design; it is a 
traumatic departure from standard aircraft conventions. It 
has flown so far less than a dozen times; understandably, 
the British Ministry of Defence hesitates to substitute such 
an unknown quantity for the essentially conventional TSR 2. 
And also understandably, there is something approaching a 
conspiracy of silence in parts of the United States, as well as 
here, to pretend that the F-m, ex-TFX, has not happened. 


Within living memory, men have done the same wher 
designers suggested moving on from the byplane, tuckinf 
up the undercarriage and getting rid of the propeller. Tbt 
F-m moves its wings, not up-and-down, but in-and-out 
This makes it more versatile in a way that the normal air¬ 
craft are not, limited as they are by the shape of their wing! 
tp only fast, or only slow, flying. It also means that the air¬ 
craft is built like a battleship, with slabs of steel plate 
approaching 2 inches thick, that support the wings as the) 
rotate around pivots roughly five inches across (in the super¬ 
sonic airliner being developed by Boeing the pivots am 2c 
inches thick, like tree-trunks). The F-m is the. unlikely 
coupling of hare and tortoise; because it changes its shape 
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in mid-air, at the move of a lever, it can also change its flying 
behaviour in mid-air. . . . 

Which opens up for the military the intriguing prospect 
of one basic design able to combine jobs now performed by 
separate, specialised ones, and makes F-m the most im¬ 
portant aircraft being built in the West. On its success or 
otherwise depends whether it is possible to break out of the 
strangling spiral that has near-killed the British, aircraft tri- 
dustry, where high aircraft prices mfcan small orders, and 
small Siglers Tttffafi higher prices, since increasingly costly 
development has to be spread over fewer and fewer aircraft. 
The F-m began by doubling as light bomber for the air 
force, fighter and anti-submarine aircraft for the navy ; rela¬ 
tively simple additions to wing tips and nose do the trick, 
not ideally perhaps, but certainly adequately. So develop¬ 
ment costs of roughly £300 million look like being spread over 
2,000 aircraft, with the American Department of Defence 
examining what else F-i 1 1 might be substituted for. Against 
this, the Prime Minister has said that development costs of 
—again roughly—£300 million have to be spread over 140 
TSR 28. But this assumes the F-m wing will wotk. 


D are one say on the evidence of eight or nine successful 
flights (every time except the first) that it sounds 
dangerous but looks easy? The pivoting system was dreamed 
up here in Britain by Dr Barnes Wallis, rejected here as 
impractical and expensive, and subsequently taken up by 
American government research agencies where the pivot now 
in use was developed and handed over to Boeing and General 
Dynamics when they bid for the F-m contract. General 
Dynamics won what looked like a poisoned chalice, carrying 
with it the twin obligations to get the first, revolutionary air¬ 
craft flying within 2] years, and to build a trial 23 for a fixed 
price—a form of contract that has made history. But this 
was the company that recently lost $400 million on its jet 
airliner ; sceptics thought the production schedule impossible 
and General Dynamics in any case not competent to deal 
with it. And what happened ? The first aircraft flew ahead 
of schedule last Christmas, the first 23 look like being within 
their contract price, and the first—and fixed price—produc¬ 
tion contract is being negotiated now. Deliveries to the United 
States services start in 1967. to foreign customers like Australia 
and Britain in 1968. 

In a long, windowless factory that looks less and less like 
an aircraft plant, computer-Controilled 
tools spew out rainbows of metal chips 
as they drill, bore, grind and literally 
carve the aircraft out of solid slabs of 
metal. The volume of waste that flies 
oil these machining operations is fan¬ 
tastic ; the toots dwarf the men and 
they also dwarf the assembly area where 
quite small, white aircraft are being 
put together, all empty bomb bay with 
a couple of wings and a tiny cockpit on 
top. After a few flights the improvised 
canvas seals along the slots In the fuse¬ 
lage where the wings slide in begin to 
look crushed and tatty; engineers are 
trying to design more cosmetic pneu- 
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matic seals. All is concentrated upon getting the aircraft into 
sftyjcq a* fast as possible; off the shelf (in other contexts 
one might have said obsolete) electronics with few of 
American industry’s fancy, micro-modules ; not too low a leyel 
of low flying ; even so, the pilots who have bseii .testing die 
terrain-foUowii^ mifejc in the mountains on otfitr aircraft, 
figsLit.quite terrifyingly low and might dispute wfaethfcr TSR 2 
could conceivably be used in Service as low as it is designed 
to go. The intention is that performance can be boosted 
when possible and necessary ; in view of the British Air 
Marshals' predilection for being low enough to count the 
daisies; there may be some importance in the fact that more 
sophisticated electronics look a long way off. 

So does Britain buy it ? Cost is not the only reason for 
thinking vve might be better off with F-111 than without it. 
The Australians arc getting their 27 aircraft for £1.6 million 
each; since this is less than they cost to build, the American 
government must be making up the difference and may net be 
so generous to Britain. But against £5 million .for TSR 2, 
it still looks cheap. However, this is nothing compared to 
the possible consequences of being left out of one of the main 
streams of aircraft development. If F-m is an all-purpose 
aircraft, ought we not to be thinking in terms of a production 
line under license aimed at meeting the Nato strike aircraft 
and light bomber requirements this side of the Adamic ? 
The aircraft can take, and nearly did have, a Rolls-Royce 
engine which looks more attractive now dial F-iu's own 
American one is giving the only trouble the aircraft has had 
so far. And if these pivoting wings produce the versatility 
claimed, does this foreshadow a one, or at best a two-aircraft 
force ? If it does, this has considerable implications for the 
aircraft industries of Europe and even more of the United 
States since it also suggests a one, or two-company industry. 

What we, and all those who have up till now neglected 
pivoriug wings, must take into account is whether the tech¬ 
nique will become as common in all future aircraft as retract¬ 
able undercarriages, and moving wing-flaps and tail planes 
have become {all examples of so-called “ variable geometry," 
if on a less spectacular scale). The British and French are 
belatedly rushing a little, variable-sweep-wing fighter on to 
the drawing board; one waits in pessimistic anticipation to 
sec whether they get it into the air as quickly and efficiently 
as the 13,900 Texans who lived and ate and dreamed F-m 
to the neglect of their ranches for two gruelling years. 

Strategy and the defence budget and aviation economics 
apart, what, in tbe name of heaven, has 
happened to this country, which backed 
an inarticulate, unknown, young Frank 
Whittle when he wanted to build a jet, 
yet less than a generation later, rejected 
one of its most famous and. established 
mathematicians with substantial and 
spectacular discoveries to his credit, 
when he needed money for variable- 
sweep-wing work here ? No-one 
could sec the F-l 11 taking shape under 
the machines, efficiently, methodically 
and watched over with a sort of glowing 
pride that needs no words, without a 
sensation of cold murder towards the 
blind then of Britain. 
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A New Policy for Housing 


Mr Crossman’s Rent Bill wiU appear next 
week, but the minister himself admits 
that it can cover only part of the wide 
field of British housing problems thrown 
up by the Milner Holland report 

L et us leave aside controversy over the Rent Bill for the 
moment. When Parliament debates the Milner Holland 
report on Monday, it would be excellent if bipartisan support 
could be thrown behind some hard, practical, politically 
viable, additional proposals that should be equally acceptable 
to politicians who are going to vote for Mr Crossman's bill 
and those who are going to vote against it. It is quite possible 
to devise them. 

The fundamental problem for housing policy in Britain 
is that both the purchase and rent of free market 
housing at or near council house standards are almost com¬ 
pletely outside the range of anyone earning the average £916 
per annum for non-salaried workers, especially in the expen¬ 
sive South. In the third quarter of 1964 the median price 
for a house in London and South East England was £4,250 ; 
but the maximum that the average manual worker in this 
region could borrow even on a 30-year loan, if he was to keep 
the cost of accommodation within 25 per cent of his income, 
was £2.590. The equivalent figures for the Southern Region 
were median house price £3,675 and maximum loan available 
£2,510; for the Western Region £3,100 and £2,430. Free 
market renting of comparable accommodation, even if the 
opportunity existed, would certainly be even more expensive. 

How then is the ordinary man to get house accommodation, 
especially while he has young children and most needs it ? 
One answer might be that the normal form of house provision 
for ordinary manual workers should be council housing, let at 
some sort of a subsidised rent—even if only the hidden subsidy 
implicit in basing council rents on average historical costs 
instead of on current market values. Socially, this “ solution ” 
of turning the council estates into the sole permitted enclaves 
for the working class must lead to an appalling ossification of 
existing class divisions in Britain. Economically, it must lead 
to stagnation of any new economic forces in the rented housing 
market, because it is impossible for private landlords, who 
must charge rents based on current market values, to compete 
with the councils. Administratively, it would not work fairly, 
because it is in practice impossible to move out of the council 
estates those who most needed housing help yesterday, in 
favour of those who most need housing help today. Nor is 
any joy to be drawn from Labour’s chimera that house prices 
for owner occupiers could be significantly lowered by its pro¬ 
posals to authorise a Land Commission to nationalise urban 
building land at below free market prices. Even if these pro¬ 
posals led to 10 per cent of new houses being provided on 
“ cheap ” land, they would represent only 2 per cent of the 
1.1 milli on houses changing hands each year. In any event, 
once the houses on the cheap land are resold, they must sell 
for free market prices unless restrictive covenants are .imposed; 
in which case—apart from the legal difficulties—these houses 
will be substantially less attractive. 


This newspaper has often argued that the long-term solu¬ 
tion must be to tie housing subsidies to the particular people 
who need them (whether in private or council accommodation) 
instead of to particular houses. But that long-term solution 
seems to be a long way Qff. Hie purpose of this article is to 
recommend, for immediate action, four more modest, but 
entirely practical, proposals advocated by Messrs A. J. Merrett 
and Allen Sykes in a recent study for the Acton Society Trust.* 

The authors’ first and major point is that it is utterly absurd 
that the present system of tax relief on payments of 
mortgage interest has in effect become an outright housing sub¬ 
sidy confined only to the better-off members of the community. 
This is because the bulk of taxpayers earning less than £1,000 
a year are unable to secure the full advantage of the tax 
deductibility of interest payments, since they are only paying 
tax at a low marginal rate. The authors therefore propose: 

(a) that all individuals paying interest on a mortgage should 
have the option to deduct the standard rate of income tax 
(8s. 3d.) from the interest payments they make, even if they 
are not rich enough to be paying income tax themselves ; 

(b) that interest on house mortgages should not result in 
any loss on earned income relief. 

The effect of these proposals on people too poor to be 
paying any taxes would be to reduce the 6] per cent mortgage 
interest they may be paying now to about 3.8 per cent. The 
effect even on individuals paying tax at the standard rate, but 
having no unearned income, would be to reduce their effective 
interest rates by around l per cent. Only rich dividend- 
drawers with sufficient unearned income to cover their interest 
payments would receive no benefit whatever. The authors 
reckon that this reform would cost the Exchequer only just 
over £20 million a year; but that, combined with 30-year 
loans, it would for the first time begin to make owner occupa¬ 
tion a feasible project for the majority of manual workers. 

S econdly, given this tax reform, Professor Merrett and Mr 
Sykes suggest that councils should be obliged to offer to sell 
council houses to existing tenants, at their current replacement 
prices, less any abatement in price which reflects the extent to 
which the existing tenant is being subsidised (the abatement 
being recovered when the house is sold to a third party). In 
this way, they hope to see a general market developing in 
lower income group housing, and a breakdown of the present 
sharp geographical and class division between council estates 
(which are enclaves of the working class) and free market 
housing (occupied by everybody else). Note that this proposal 
would ensure that the local authorities are not made financially 
worse off, and they would thus have the money and the 
incentive to expand their provision of houses for new tenants 
at the same time as they shed the burden of carrying existing 
tenants who have grown richer than they originally were. 

■The authors’ third main proposal is for the establishment 
of a government-sponsored property development corporation 
which would attempt to redevelop and renovate what can 
still be saved of the great mass of private rented accommoda¬ 
tion in which over 30 per cent of the population—overwhelm- 

* “Housing Finance and Development." Longmans. 1’7 pages. 15s- 
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ingly working class—are still living. The function of this 
property corporation would he to take the place of private 
development, which has been almost entirely driven out of 
new investment in the lower income groups’ property market 
bv fears of rent control and competition from council housing. 
Allied to this corporation, the authors recommend the estab¬ 
lishment of a government-owned building society, which 
would actively seek to lend money to the lower income groups 
—thus diverting to the benefit of those who need it most some 
of the mortgage finance which is at present largely channelled 
into middle-class owner-occupation. 

T heir fourth proposal is for the trade union movement to 
move massively into the housing association movement 
which is going to be able to draw on £300 million of govern¬ 
ment and building society loan funds), with the aim of using 
the movement to provide rented or owner-occupied accommo¬ 
dation for the lower income groups. Unless housing associations 
which are essentially co-operative associations for providing 
accommodation) are actively and direedy developed by organ¬ 
isations such as the trade unions, they will simply become 
vet another form of subsidised accommodation for middle class 


pufehasers ; even though the Merrett-Sykes tax reforms could 
bring them well within the range of most manual workers. 
Given the proposed tax reforms and active sponsorship by 
trade unions—of which, characteristically, there is as yet 
little sign—the authors believe that the trade unions could 
become the major alternative Source of rented accommodation 
for the lower income groups, and in this way render a maj or 
social service to their members. 

This excellent book puts forward a number of other sug¬ 
gestions for reforms of mortgage financing: such as the 
development of mortgages of which only one half is repayable 
until the house is sold, and the development of mortgage 
financing for leasehold interests (which they see as being the 
inevitable corollary of the ever-increasing cost of accommo¬ 
dation in the southern half of the country). Some of their 
other, more wide-ranging proposals may go too far to be 
politically feasible. But what real objection could a Labour 
government—or, for that matter, a Conservative govern¬ 
ment—enter against the four main proposals which have been 
listed here? Could some MP press Mr Crossman for an 
answer on Monday, please? It is time to push forward with 
practical reforms, instead of making housing policy a political 
football. 


What Happened to Equality ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer should go gently with his capital gains tax 
this year, and prepare the way for a much more urgent economic and social 
reform next year—of Britain’s ludicrous death duties 


I I' any English radical of earlier vintage, living or dead, 
were to look on our times with fresh eyes, there is one 
thing that would strike him very forcibly indeed. This is 
the strange loss of interest in the ancient radical concern with 
inequality, and above all with inequality of ownership. It 
was this, together with inequality of education, that fired the 
passions of decidedly non-socialist radicals such as Lloyd 
George or Sir William Harcourt twenty years before that. 
Vet in a fortnight's time the grand tax reforming budget so 
boldly anticipated by Mr Callaghan will, for all its sidesnipes 
in businessmen and financiers who make fortunes, leave largely 
untroubled the quieter legions who own and inherit much 
bigger ones. It is an ironic misapplication of priorities, 
economic as well as social; and if Mr Callaghan is wise he will 
play it slowly this time in order to keep open the way to a 
much more meaningful fiscal reform. 

For, as an increasing band of academic thinkers and social 
reformers is now pointing out, the improvements in the past 
generation in both general living standards and in equality 
of opportunity have done astonishingly little to diminish 
inequality of wealth, which in the end is the source of all 
the other inequalities. Thus the best estimates, which are 
admittedly not very good ones, show that 50 per cent of 
personal property in Britain is probably still owned by 2 per 
eent of the people. This may represent a tiny improvement 
°ti a generation ago, when the .comparable figure might have 


been not much over 1 per cent, but even this may largely 
represent gifts by tax conscious parents to their children— 
involving no reduction in inequality between families. 

An extreme inequality of wealth, and above all of inherited 
wealth, has none of the stimulating effects on economic 
incentive of a healthy inequality of income. The dynamic 
firms in Britain—as in Germany and Hongkong and Japan— 
are more usually those built up from scratch by impecunious 
newcomers than those inherited as part of the family birth¬ 
right. It is management consultants and foreign bankers, 
more even than socialist doctrinaires, who nowadays can be 
heard to bewail the effects of Britain's encrusted social 
structure. 


A nd yet on the surface Britain has for many years been 
. taxing inheritance more penally than almost any other 
country: the trouble is that the tax rates are so penal, and 
the loopholes so enormous, as to have transformed death 
duties into an accountant's joke, a tax on those ignorant of 
the law or suspicious of their families. So it has come about 
that even after some increase in yield in recent years estate 
duty in 1959-64 provided only 4 per cent of total tax revenue 
—compared with 16 per cent in 1908-15. Such is the 
measure by which we have retreated from taxing established 
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wealth, and concentrated so anti-progressively on taxing 
accruing income. *’ |( . 

Two reforms are needed to restore death duties to 
anywhere near their original and rightful purpose, of en¬ 
couraging a more equal ownership of wealth.. The first is to 
ensure that they are no longer painlessly sidestepped by giving 
one's property to one’s family; or by purchase of agricultural 
property which for some lordly reason is taxed on death at 
only just over half rate. The second is to relate the amount 
of tax not to the amount of the estate but to the amount of 
the individual bequests. A first step towards the taxation of 
gifts inter vivos will indeed be made in Mr Callaghan’s forth¬ 
coming tax on realised capital gains, by counting gifts as a 
realisation. This will be taxing not gifts as such but the gains 
in the particular stocks and shares handed over as gifts, and it 
will surely lead to a' whole new set of distortions in the 
present-giving habits of the rich. 

Far more sensible, as proposed by Mr C. T. Sandford in 
a new booklet,* would be to tax all capital receipts in the 
same way—whether they arc legacies, gifts, realised capital 
gains, or gambling winnings. But, pace Mr Sandford, it 
would probably not' be a good idea to extend this to the 
capital profit on selling one’s own house, since in an infla¬ 
tionary age this profit will normally be broadly offset by the 
extra cost of buying one’s new house—so that a tax on the 
nominal capital profit is likely in practice to be a tax on 
moving, which is the last thing one wants. 

Introduction of a single capital receipts tax would also be 
the ideal opportunity for changing the basis of the inheritance 
tax, to a tax on the recipient rather than on the donor's 
estate. Mr Sandford suggests that the rate of the capital 


* Taxing Inheritance and Capital Cains by C. T. Samliord ; published 
by The Institute of Economic Aifaits, 66a, Eaton Square, Swl, at os. 
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receipts tax should be determined by the cumulative total 
received (by legacy, gift, capital gain, etc.) throughout a 
lifetime. This would begin to give rich men some incentive 
to spread their wealth more equally, and among those who have 
little to start with. At present, a man with a million has a 
simple way to avoid or minimise his deathbed contribution 
to the Exchequer, by. giving half a million at once to bis 
two children. He is unlikely, in his prime, to give much to 
anyone else. Under the new system, he could still manage 
to keep his estate clear of the taxman, and without premature 
give-aways during his life—but only if his fortune were spread 
over, say, five hundred bequests of £2,000 each. If the rich 
are willing to parcel up their properly in this way, a radical 
Chancellor with his eye on social reform should forgo the 
revenue with a smile. 

For death duties, despite their present absurdities, may 
still really succeed best when they collect least—like the truly 
protective tariff. But they must be so framed as to spread 
wealth rather than to concentrate it. Estate duty of the 
present British type is essentially a foiled socialist device, 
which once aimed rather doctrinally at taking a lot of property 
out of private hands altogether, but has not in practice 
succeeded in doing so. A legacy duty, by contrast, is a device 
to spread the ownership of property over more private hands. 

It has long been advocated by fiscal reformers. A plan for 
an inheritance tax graduated according to the value of the 
individual succession was actually prepared by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, for the budget he never introduced in 1886. And 
so. in the English way, it awaits enactment eighty years 
later. If Mr Callaghan is wise, he will go gendy with his 
new capital gains tax, content himself with a modest flat 
rare of say 20 or 25 per cent, with the aim of consolidating 
this in a much wider and really worthwhile reform of inheri¬ 
tance tax in 1966—assuming bravely that his tenure of the 
Exchequer is longer than Lord Randolph’s. 


Rescuing the BBC 

It is time to forget the ghost of Pilkington and do a proper job on the future 
of British broadcasting 


T he Government is looking lengthily at broadcasting policy 
(the Postmaster-General said so on Tuesday) just when 
the appearance of the British Broadcasting Corporation has 
never seemed more woebegone. It is bad enough for the 
corporation that the fourth television channel and local sound 
radio should be up for grabs when its visible backers are so 
few. It is worse still that its director-general is now in his 
third year of holding the corporation’s cap out to the poli¬ 
ticians for a £6 receiving licence to run the existing services, 
among them the incubus of BBC-2. In the persisting pre- 
clectoral period, when the very thought of old-age pensioners 
having to buy a 4d. postage stamp has been enough to give 
Mr Benn phd his colleagues six months of the cold shivers, 
it will take unusual guts by this Government to provide Sir 
Hugh Greene with all the cash he wants. 

How different all this is from the day of the egregious 


Pilkington report which washed the corporation so much 
whiter than white. Now the garment is rent by many hands: 
by angry MPs, by outraged Roman Catholics, by the offended 
Times, by disappointed employees (or ex-employees) and by 
a public that invariably prefers a non-BBC programme, on 
television or sound, whenever it has the choice. The Filking- 
tonians, opinionated and arrogant, whose spirit was to clamp 
down on all broadcasting that was not genteel broadcasting, 
are no longer credited; so irrelevant have they become they 
are not even mentioned in the House of Commons unless 
by the obscurer kind of Labour member. While this is a 
just fate for them, it is an absurdly unjust one for the 
corporation. 

The BBC is in trouble. But it is not in trouble simply 
because a youngish member of its hierarchy has gone off in a 
huff. It is not even in trouble because one of its programme 5 
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tries to build an audience by adolescent preoccupation with 
sex and the sexual organs. These trivial irritations, sensibly 
dealt with, will soon be forgotten. They are far outweighed 
by the professional accomplishment of the BBC’s total output. 
By any standards the BBC has an enviable reputation. If 
it did not exist in this country then many of its present critics 
would be clamouring for it (or something like it) to be in¬ 
vented. And if the American experience is any criterion it 
would be found impossibly hard now to invent the BBC or 
anything like it. When so much rubbish is talked about the 
corporation out of envy or vindictiveness its real troubles have 
been ignored. So have the priorities of the next expansion 
of British broadcasting. 

The BBC is painfully short of money. Whatever its own 
extravagances, in technical duplication and bureaucratic waste, 
it does not have the resources to run a successful second tele¬ 
vision channel. The BBC was browbeaten by the last Con¬ 
servative government, but it also wanted the channel so badly, 
and had even bargained (in the very construction of the new 
Television Centre) on being awarded it, that it grasped at it 
and decided to worry about money afterwards. Had the BBC 
had its way it might have been content with a modest start 
for BBC-2. But it then allowed its arm to be twisted by the 
manufacturers of 625-line receiving sets into a vainglorious 
publicity campaign for second-rate programmes and talents. 
So the public disillusionment and, eventually, the loss of 
morale in BBC-2 itself have been correspondingly greater 
than they need have been. It has beer, brutally borne in 
on everyone that BBC-2 is only half a channel when, had 
it been commercially financed, it would have been developed 
more speedily, would have attracted a greater peak-time view¬ 
ing audience, and would have been potentially a better instru¬ 
ment for whatever educational programming the authorities 
wanted to insist on. 

Now Sir Hugh Greene has got the worst of both worlds ; 
a channel which is in being in London and the Midlands, 
and has to be extended elsewhere, but whose performance is 
not earning the corporation much prestige. Since prestige 
is by no means what it was for the whole corporation, external 
critics, and internal ones, are inclined to put still more 
emphasis on viewing figures. The day the BBC decided to 
compete seriously for viewers, it became subject to attack on 
those same figures. They are not so hot. The BBC’s own 
audience research department puts the present division of 
the audience at 55 per cent ITV, 45 per cent BBC. The TAM 
network ratings are even poorer: 64 per cent ITV, 36 per 
cent BBC. Although the BBC employees are anguishedly 
declaring that TAM must be investigated because what it 
says of their work is too bad to be true, not everyone is 
satisfied that the BBC’s own figures are as critically compiled 
as they should be. So far there is precious little demonstra¬ 
tion of the viewer popularity that would justify a £6 
licence. 

If there is a serious case against Sir Hugh’s conduct of 
the corporation it is simply that, having joined in this par¬ 
ticular batde, he and his men are now very dose to losing 
it altogether. Even the pirate sound stations, like Radio 
Caroline, with their pop records, have grabbed large chunks 
of the local audience. As a result they have pushed the 
BBC into retaliation in the same kind, The best argument 
for abolishing the pirates and allowing legitimate commercial 


radio stations is that they might provide the right sort of 
livdy innovation in local news and features that has duded 
the corporation's own men in the provinces up to 
now. 

If the Government is not prepared to let the BBC raise 
its extra revenue with a £6 licence, what are the alterna¬ 
tives ? It could, of course, confiscate the channd entirely; 
but this would be too unjust a blow to the corporation’s self¬ 
esteem. It could shell out to it directly (as the dimmer kind 
of MP suggests now and again) from the rentals of the ITV 
companies; but not even a Labour government is likely to 
force ITV to subsidise its flagging competitor. Of course, 
it could tell the BBC to accept advertisements ; although this 
was originally contemplated for the old steam radio BBC, 
the very thought, since the days of Reith, has been anathema 
to the BBC’s hierarchy. Still, there is a good deal to be said 
for the idea. 

Or the Government could bail the BBC out, and make full 
use of the channel, by using public funds to mount some¬ 
thing like the “ university of the air ” that Mr Wilson per¬ 
sonally favours. Given the shortage of facilities for tech¬ 
nical and commercial education in this country, the money 
would be very well spent. This would certainly mean that 
BBC-2 put out education and not entertainment at the really 
peak evening viewing hours. But there would be no reason 
to stop it taking a turn with popular programmes from the 
end of the school day (4 pjn.) until its spare-time student 
audience could setde down for the evening (7.30 p.m.). 
There should be nothing wrong with running suppertime soap 
operas, like Compact, which has lasted for years on BBC-i, 
which could attract advertisement revenue. 


T his would leave the fourth channel free for commercial 
development (and it is abundantly clear that if it is not 
commercially developed there will not be a fourth channel for 
umpteen years). The aim should be to give risk capital its 
chance ; if it works only in the most populated parts of the 
country, such as London, the South, the Midlands, the North- 
West and Central Scotland, it will still mean a faster develop¬ 
ment than waiting for public money to do the job with a 
£9 or £10 receiving licence. 

There is no good reason why this second ITV channel 
should not be required to mesh in with th4 “ university of the 
air ” at appropriate times, particularly when BBC-2 has gone 
“ popular.” If so, the ITA could be given government funds 
to run these particular higher educational programmes. It 
would inject a new sense of independence into the BBC if 
20 per cent of its income came from advertisers and so was 
not subject to the political calculations and even the personal 
whims of the prime minister or chancellor of the day. Equally, 
it would give the ITA a new sense of independence if even 
10 per cent of its income came from the receiving licence, so 
that it did not have to beat the programme companies over the 
head to get the best kind of news and educational programmes 
on its network. No doubt the established interests in the 
business, from Shepherds Bush to Granadaland, will bridle 
at this kind of arrangement. But that ought to make Mr Bean 
all the more anxious to shake both monopolies up. It is high 
time to rescue pot just the BBC but the viewers from the 
consequences of Pilkipgtonianism. 
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COMMENTARY 

POLITICS 

No Left Turns 


M R Wilson’s harshest critic can 
scarcely accuse him of truckling to 
his left wing. For the second week run¬ 
ning, he has rebuffed the backbench 
Labour critics of his Vietnam policy, and 
he has not just given them the soft 
answer which turns away wrath. He has 
been consistently firm in insisting that the 
situation in Vietnam was originally 

changed not by the American bombing 
raids, but by the new evidence about 
North Vietnamese aid to the rebels, to which 
the raids are a legitimate counter. Mr 
Wilson has also shown a new discretion 
about what may be happening behind the 
scenes. For almost the first time since this 
Government took office, more really may be 
happening than ministers are letting on ; 
and if results so far are thin, that is not 
necessarily the British Government’s fault. 

The absence of much public activity (at 
least until the arrival of Mr Gromyko) has, 
however, added to the grievances of the 
Left. For them', Labour’s first five months 
in office have been pretty gruesome: 7 per 
cent Bank rate, old age pensioners denied 
a quick rise because it might offend foreign 
bankers, four-fifths of the Polaris pro¬ 
gramme going ahead, defence spending 
actually going up, and now Britain standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the Americans 
across the jungles of South East Asia. All 
that is needed is for Mr Wilson to 
find he must drop the Steel Bill, and the 
Left’s cup of sorrow will almost be full. 

Mr Wilson said stoutly on Thursday that 
he is bringing along a white paper on steel 
and will pass his bill this session. This 
could still be bravado; and if the opinion 
polls go on in his favour an early election 
would make visible sense for Labour. Mr 
Wilson’s forays to please the Left seem 
confined to measures that also command the 
support of all other Labour MPs, and of 
quite a lot of non-Labour opinion as well 
—such as ramming through the bills to 
abolish hanging and to control rents. Mr 
Wilson, one suspects, has long since spotted 
(from his own internal experience ?) that 
left wing revolts tend to be oversold. 


FARM PRICES 

Plaudits for Mr Peart 

T he Minister of Agriculture, Mr Peart, 
has ftmgered the farmers with his white 
paper on agricultural guarantees for 1965 . 
In compensation, he may hope for some 
applause from economists. The principles 
set out in Cmnd. 2621 , and in the speech 


with which he presented it to Parliament, arc 
appropriate to the time and to the nation’s 
economic objectives: that the quarter of 
Britain’s 450,000 farmers who are efficient 
and already earn a good living must now 
look for higher incomes from higher produc¬ 
tivity rather than from an increase in sub¬ 
sidies ; that the quarter who are almost 
efficient must make themselves fully so, or 
feel it in their pockets ; and that the 250,000 
farmers whose operations are simply not 
economical must begin to face the facts. 
“Almost all ” of these last 250 , 000 , points 
out the white paper with something like an 
incipient note of dismissal, already have 
other sources of income outside agriculture 
anyway. It remains to be seen how quickly 
the Government will translate its sternly 
realistic view into practical reforms. 

The reason the farmers are angry is that 
although the Government recognises that 
their crude costs have risen by £29 million 
over the last year, it is only raising the value 
of the price guarantees and production 
grants by £10 million. The farmers are to 
absorb the rest of the rise in costs them¬ 
selves, and set them off if they can by higher 
efficiency. Over-production of cereals is 
threatening Britain’s commitment to its 
chief suppliers to give them an economic 
outlet in Britain, so the guaranteed prices 
for wheat and barley are reduced; British 
soft wheat will earn about £27 a ton at the 
warehouse (compared with a probable £38 
in the common market for the 1967-68 
marketing season). The guaranteed price 
for eggs is being reduced by id. a dozen to 
counter the danger of an egg glut In both 
cases it is mainly efficient, relatively high- 
income farmers who will be most affected. 
In compensation, the guaranteed price of fat 
cattle is being increased by 4 s. a cwt because 
of the world shortage of meat; and the 
farmer is to get id. a gallon more for milk 
because dairy herds were contracting until 
recently. This will mean }d. a pint more 
for milk in the shops from August. Sym¬ 
pathy with the farmers’ complaints should 
be tempered by the memory that net farm¬ 
ing income is estimated to have risen by 
over 15 per cent last year (admittedly, about 
6 per cent of it due to exceptionally favour¬ 
able weather); and that this award is un¬ 
likely in the end to put total net income 
down. 

When the immediate furore is past, the 
interesting question will remain: how suo 
cessfully can the Government promote the 
structural reforms it wants ? Will its sup- 

f >ort for amalgamation of small farms and 
or more producers’ co-operatives really 
achieve something among the inefficient or 


uneconomic 250,000 ? Will its encourage¬ 
ment for farm accountancy help the near- 
efficient to get into the top league ? But at 
least the road to British agriculture, 1965 , 
is strewn with good intentions: much 
braver ones than seemed likely when this 
Government was on the hustings. 

CYPRUS 

How Much Longer ? 

I N Cyprus the United Nations peace force 
has just completed a year of patient and 
unappreciated (by the Cypriots) exertions. 
On Wednesday the Security Council began 
to debate yet another three-month extension 
of the force’s mandate. It was generally 
expected that an extension, to June 26 th, 
would be duly granted. But bow many 
further extensions, one wonders, will be 
needed ? And will men and money for the 
force be forthcoming however protracted 
the need ? 

In his latest report on Cyprus to the 
Security Council on March 12 th the UN 
Secretary-General, U Thant, says that he 
cannot emphasise too strongly how tenuous 
is the peace in areas where armed Greeks 
and Turks face each other across a narrow 
no-man’s land. He adds that the efforts of 
the UN.force to promote a return to normal 
conditions in the island “ seem to have 
reached their limits ” in view of the rigid 
positions taken up by the two sides. U 
Thant’s warnings have been promptly borne 
out. Several shooting incidents near the 
Turkish village of Lefka in western Cyprus, 
though trivial in themselves, have set off a 
spiral of mutual fear and suspicion. There 
are rumours of an impending attack on the 
Turkish villages in western Cyprus; accord¬ 
ing to other rumours the Greek Cypriots 
have been sent Russian anti-aircraft rockets. 
In Ankara the new government has taken a 
tough-sounding line and alerted its armed 
forces; in Athens the Greek government 
and chiefs of staff have been conferring with 
General Grivas who flew there on Tuesday. 

With luck» all these alarms will die away 
as quickly as they have flared up. If they 
do, they will at least have alerted the 
Security Council to the preckriousness of 
the peace in Cyprus. What to do about ir 
is another matter. Mr Galo Plaza, the UN 
mediator, has not been able to work out an 
agreed solution, because neither side has 
shown the slightest willingness to compro¬ 
mise. But the search for a compromise must 
go on. Both sides have been building up 
their armaments so that, as U Thant points 
out in his report, the consequences of any 
renewal of the fighting are likely to be more 
4< severe n than in the past. In other words» 
time is not on the side of a settled peace in 
Cyprus. 1 
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coins from all these countries 

circulated throughout the Middle 


and Far East in their day. 

Times and Customs change. 
Today, the speed and complexity of 
trade and finance require the fully 
integrated facilities of great inter¬ 
national banking organisations. 

The Hongkong Bank Group offers 
such a service and, with its vast 
resources, can provide the latest 
Information and expert advice on 
all aspects of trade and finance . 
in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGltU 
BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECIIURCn STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED 

HEAD OFFICE: 80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 
die WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON EC3 
WEST END. BRANCH; 123 P^LL MAJJ* LQNDON SWA , 
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\ THE PSim&et BANK 
OP THE MlpDLk EAST 
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22 days from £492 


In Iran you will see a land of storytale beauty—visit Shiraz, 
Persepolis, Isfahan and Jetieom. Than, qq op to lfldia*-4o Delhi, 
Jaipur, j\gra And the Taj Mafciti, BdiiMs bn thA flanges, and 
Calcutta; and before you leave for home, fly across the Himalayas 
to Kathmandu in Nepal. Each Welcome Tour is personally 
planned for you, includes air travel by Air France joeing Jet 
intercontinental or other scheduled flights (economy jet or tourist 
Class), private Cars for land travel, first class hotels and English- 
speaking guides everywhere. Ask yourTravol Agent for Welcome 
Tours brochure (with details of 8 different lours), or write to 
Welcome Tours Pejzt, EC 
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Ferranti have got automation covered 


Ferranti are big in automation. Active in automation. Have 
already completed over three hundred "feasibility studies" into 
the applications of automation. And there are more on the 
way □ Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti. Far from it I 
Ferranti are uniquely qualified to put automation into practice— 
because they are the only company in Europe that has experience 
in all three of automation's prime ingredients: electrics, elec¬ 
tronics, computers. In fact, Ferranti have already supplied 
^j^rnatlon equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel works. 


chemical plants and electrical companies. To name only a 
few □ It seems possible that Ferranti have conducted a feasi¬ 
bility study into automation In your industry. Your process. Or 
would be willing to do so. It would only take a letter to find out I 

FERRANTI 

ARE BIG IN AUTOMATION NOW 


FERRANTI LTD.. HEAD OFFICE: HOLUNWOOD. LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: MILLBANK TOWER. INILLBANK, LONDON. S.W'J 
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Integration After All ? 

A us! ria’s foreign minister, Herr 

Kreisky, and its minister for foreign 
[ra de, Herr Bock, went to Brussels on 
pnday to open the negotiations for associat¬ 
ing Austria and the common market with¬ 
out quite saying so. There arc a number 
of reasons why full association is unlikely. 
They rang*; from Italian and Dutch doubts 
about the wisdom of a precedent for the 
association of other countries, particularly 
in agriculture, to worries about possible 
Russian reactions to an excessively close tie 
between Vienna and Brussels. At the 
moment, ambitions are limited to a free 
trade area with external tariffs so closely 
aligned that the area holders on a customs 
union, plus dose co-ordination of economic 
policies. It will take months to find out 
what is practically possible. 

The most important element in the nego¬ 
tiations for the moment is the evidence that 
Austria will almost certainly have to leave 
the European Free Trade Association if the 
Brussels talks succeed. Added to the other 
strains Efta has been going through, not- 
jbly the crisis over the British import sur¬ 
charge, this is feeding a growing demand 
that Efta should be turned into a thorough¬ 
going customs union, based on common 
tariffs towards the outside world, if it is 
iot to risk disintegration. This raises fun¬ 
damental questions about the future. 

It is arguable that Efta cannot operate 
fluently so long as most of its members* 
thoughts are fixed on one day joining a 
common market which may well be closed 
to them for years to come. But the obvious 
danger is that, if Efta develops a life of its 
own over the years, this would raise diffi¬ 
culties once again for Britain, Denmark and 
Vrtway when they decide to join the Six. 
Can these countries* decisions to enter a 
European union be held up Ijy the reluc¬ 
tance, essentially of Switzerland and 
Sweden, to enter into similar obligations ? 
\t first sight, the dangers seem to outweigh 
[the advantages of the operation. But the 
|question is complex and, dearly, a new 
debate of considerable potential importance 
Its being launched. 

|» lections 

Next Tests 

T urn are two parliamentary by-elections 
and three county coundl elections next 
week The prospects for Wednesday's 
dose run by-election at Roxburgh* where 
the Liberals are breathing down the Con¬ 
servatives* necks, are discussed by our 
special correspondent on page 1277 . The 
Conservatives are none tbo happy about the 
h>rmer Mr R. A. Butler’s old seat at Saffron 
Walden either. They have Craftily brought 
the poll there forward to Tuesday, because 
their apprehension that the snowball 
eftcct of any loss €0 the Liberals at Root* 
burgh might cause them to lose SaCrort 
balden to Labour. Lord Buffer has held 
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this rapidly-changing Essex seat for thirty- 
six years with a possibly typtybe personal 
vote both among middle-of-the-road radicals 
and the local squirearchy* big most recently 
only With a shaky majority Of 17.9 per cent. 
And the Body Mail National Opinion Poll 
now again reports a widening of Labour's 
national lead by a full seven per cent since 
October; the Tories are confident that thj 
stern new farm price review will give them 
the “ floating fanning vote,” but it is ques¬ 
tionable if this exists. 

VOTING LAST OCTOBER 
(Percentage of Poll) 

Scot Con. 

Con Lab. Lib Nat Ma| 
Saffron Walden .. 49 3 37 4 13 3 119 

Roxburgh . 42 8 15*8 38 9 2 5 3 9 

The three county council elections arc in 
Essex on Thursday, Kent and Surrey on 
Saturday. All three counties postponed 
their elections from last year, because their 
new ward boundaries had not then been re¬ 
drawn following the loss of their former 
suburban areas to the new Greater London 
Council. The rump counties of Surrey and 
Kent will stay safely Conservative. Essex, 
a traditionally marginal county, would 
probably have gone Labodr a year ago ; but, 
until the latest opinion polls, one would have 
dubbed the Conservatives slight favour¬ 
ites now. However, the complete redrawing 
of ward boundaries makes detailed pseph- 
ology in these counties next week pretty 
metaphysical. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


The Lam’s Delay 

A t The Hague on Monday, the Intcma- 
l tional Court vanished into private 
session to deal with an undisclosed point, 
os soon as it had opened its hearings in 
the South-West Africa case. Those who 
hope for a judgment within six months may 
have to grit their teeth more than once as 
the court’s proceedings appear to be slowed 
by obscure points that are baffling to the 
layman; for this is, indeed, a hard fought 
case, which has already been grinding 
through the mills for over four ycars.^ 

In 1950 the court gave an advisory 
opinion that South Africa was bound to 
accept ‘United Nations supervision over 
South-West Africa, which it had adminis¬ 
tered under a League mandate since 1920 . 
The government in Pretoria, however, 
rejected this obligation. In November, 
i 960 , proceedings were initiated against it. 
The court was asked to give a judgment 
upholding its earlier opinion, finding that 
South Africa had violated its mandatory 
obligations, and ruling that this violation 
must cease. In particular, the applicants 
—Ethiopia and Liberia, which, as former 
League members, were acting on behalf of 
the group of independent African govern* 
mem»—-asked for a ruling rims*South Africa 
must repeal legislation applying the system • 
of ap ar t he id to the territory, South Afpca 


challenged the court's jurisdiction but in 
December, 1962 , the judges decided by a 
harrow majority—eight votes to seven—mat 
* they were competent to adjudicate 

Article 94 of the UN Charter (Which has 
never yet been invoked) authorises the 
Security Council to take “measures 9 * to 
implement an International Court judgment 
if any party to the case flouts its obligation 
to comply. Thus, if the judgment should 
require Soqth, Africa to take action which 
its government refuses to tahe, and the 
applicants then appeal to the council for 
enforcement, the whole question of apply¬ 
ing international sanctions against South 
Africa would be opened up in a new con¬ 
text. A judgment is not expected before 
the autumn; but six months may, in any 
event, be fully needed for the council 
members to think through the Implications 
of the case—and for the United Nations* 
working mechanisms, now partly in dis¬ 
order, to be brought to a point where effec¬ 
tive action was conceivable. 


ARGENTINA 

Sleeping Sickness 

G eneral per6n’s ham shot at getting 
back to Argentina last December 
encouraged a good many Argentinian 
politicians to start gleefully counting their 
peronist chickens. The success of the neo- 
peronist party, the Popular Union, at the 
congressional elections on March 14 th 
showed how premature they were being. 
The party won 2.2 million votes, only 
slightly less than those won by the ruling 
People’s Radical party. The antics of the 
titular'head of the party do not reflect a 
confusion in the Argentine populist move¬ 
ment. As at previous elections, the 
government tried to confound what Con¬ 
fusion exists by leaving it to the last 
moment before banning the peronist party 
itself. At thb congressional elections two 
years ago—Argentina has elections for half 
the seats in congress every two years—the 
movement was split between those who 
returned blank votes (on General Perfa’s 
Instructions) and those who supported a 
nco-peronist party. This time, the general, 
too, followed the party line. 

Since the peronist votes were at the 
expense of the smaller parties rather than 
of the People’s Radicals, President Ulia’s 
position is no weaker than it was before: he 
still has to govern with a minority in con¬ 
gress. His government has been claiming 
that, for the first time since Pcr 6 n was 
thrown out nearly ten years ago* wages are 
winning in their race with inflation. This is 
disputed, and not only by peronistas. 
Peronism is often talked of in terms of sick¬ 
ness : fever, convalescence, relapse are the 
words usedT But Argentiha’s malaise is not 
the continuing gpp of the populist move¬ 
ment, under Whatever name or whatever 
leader, out ttfe failure of successive govern¬ 
ments to Cure ‘the depression of g country 
that b&B feels itself drifting backwards. 
1 VberidamOtfg 
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Stamping in 

Nichiren's 

Footsteps 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

P eople in Japan can recognise a political enemy when they 
ice one, and they see one in the rise of the ominous 
phenomenon that calls itself Soka Gakkai, the “ Value-Creating 
Study Group.” This strange movement mixes a claim to be the 
only true vehicle of Nichiren Buddhism (Nichiren Daishonin, “ the 
true Buddha,” lived in 13th century Japan) with a flair for bully- 
boy politics. It was more or less ignored when it first tried to 
capture attention in 1951. No longer. Since the beginning of 
the 1960s, Soka Gakkai has gradually managed to place 14 members 
in the House of Councillors, the upper chamber of the Japanese 
parliament, and 964 others in local councils. Last November 
it announced the formation of a new political organ called 
M Komeito,” or Clean Government party, and said that it intended 
to elect 32 candidates in the next election to the House of 
Representatives, which will be held sortie time before November, 
1967. 

For all that its political activities appear to violate the constitu¬ 
tion, which provides for separation of politics and religion, Soka 
Gakkai is now Japan’s third biggest party, stronger than the Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist party and outranked only by the ruling Liberal- 
Democrats and the Socialists. Its leaders boast that they command 
a membership of ten million, and'that they have suffered no serious 
election defeats since the organisation got almost a million votes 
in the upper house elections of 1956. 

Something of what all this means became evident last November 
8th. On that day Prince Mikasa, the emperor's brother, and two 
leading Liberal-Democrats, Mr Kawashima and Mr Kono, attended 
the* organisation’s culture festival in the national stadium in 
Tokyo. More than 85,000 enthusiastic Soka Gakkai followers 

watched 2,500 members of the young men’s division do gym¬ 

nastics and perform various ceremonies on the field where, the 
month before, hundreds of athletes had met for the Olympic 

games. Prince Mikasa, Mr Kawashima and Mr Kono looked 

dazed as the audience in the packed stadium screamed. Long 
black, red and white banners waved on high. Men dressed in 
dark business suits, faces shining in self-confident ecstasy, shouted 
hysterical commands over the loud-sp&akers, arid were answered 
by shouts of “ Banzai ” in unison from the crowd. 

, The leader of this brilliantly organised demonstration was 
Komdm’l new chairman, Mr Takehisa Tsuji, who organised the 
youth bureau (2,700,000 claimed members) before 
•settling his new job. Mr Tsuji is now arranging a fresh 



Ecstasy in the Olympic stadium 


“ neighbourhood recruiting drive ” in preparation for the next 
national elections. 

In past recruiting campaigns, over-enthusiastic Soka Gakkai 
youths have surrounded the homes of potential members (generally 
poor or lower-middle class), banged on drums and shouted slogans, 
and refused to retreat until at least one member of the house¬ 
hold signed up as a member., They are satisfied with only one 
person froip each family because it is the duty of every new recruit 
to convince other members to join the organisation ; recruits are 
constantly urged to deliver the entire household, and promise to 
attend all meetings called by the block leader. Police have been 
called to homes where Soka Gakkai youths have broken in and 
thrown into the street the Shinto shrines or Christian crosses kept 
on the walls by the families. During election campaigns Soka 
Gakkai toughs have blocked entrances to political meeting halls? 
heckled rival candidates and beaten up opposition supporters. 

"Mr Tsuji has now given orders that “ forceful methods” are to 
be avoided in future recruiting drives. But there is no doubt that 
Soka Gakkai’s recruiters will still have the same single-minded 
sense of mission. The movement looks for the rootless and lonely 
among a formerly close-knit people, and uses them as the nucleus 
of a remarkably fast-growing organisation. It plays upon the fears* 
hates, doubts and hopes 1 of those who hive been unsettled by tW 
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The Dragon 
or the Bear? 


As Russia and the 
% Chinese Reds hurl 
^ thunderbolts of dog- 

^^^I^P^ina and heresy at 
~ each other, they give 

new life to a quarrel that began more 
than 2,000 years ago. 

The Great Chinese Wall was built 
to keep the Soviets* ancestors out, 
and even today, Russian mothers 
keep their children in line with 
tales of wicked Chi' 
neseconquerers, 

The first 
seeds of Chi¬ 
nese Marxian 
dissidence were 
sown in Stalin’s 
time, when the Rus¬ 
sian leader, now 
revered only in 
Mao’s hegemony, 
mistook the im¬ 
portance of the 
Chinese Commu¬ 
nists and bungled 
their wartime relations 
with Chiang’s forces. 

Many students of com¬ 
munism date the beginning 
of the present serious conflict to 
1957. Mao concluded that the then 
new Soviet missiles made commu- 
nist forces overwhelmingly superior 
to U. S. force. He called the United 



States a “paper 
tiger.” Khrush¬ 
chev replied that 
it was a “paper 
tiger with thermo¬ 
nuclear teeth.” The 
quarrel was and is 
one over strategy: 
whether victory de- 
:nds on 
.economic 

and social means or on 
revolution and mili¬ 
tary might. 

An article in Vol. 
34,No.6ofLIFE 
International—"A 
Rift Older than 
Marx”—gave read¬ 
ers a remarkably con¬ 
cise, superbly clear 
understanding of the 
historic and ideological 
background of the China- 
Russia fracas. 

The emergence of this schism 
in the communist 
monolith is a con¬ 
tinuing news story. 

It may last another mil- 
lenium. As new chapters 
are added, LIFE Interna¬ 
tional will record them. 

But it does more. Itpene- 
trates the dark alleys and 



LIFE 


iNTrttNAflONAtL 


wayward passages 

of history. It brings the best brains 
to bear on the meaning of this or 
any other significant story. 

ThisisthepurposeofLIFElnterna- 
tional. Its world is theworld’s life. It 
is an international magazine, edited 
for the eye and mind of the thought¬ 
ful, enlightened international man. 

Whether the subject is Politics, 
Religion, Art, or any capital interest 
of the human species, LIFE Inter¬ 
national reveals it to a worldwide 
audience from a worldwide view¬ 
point. In this setting of physical 
beauty, intellectual stimulation and 
editorial imagination, 
quality products appear 
at their most persuasive. 

Your advertising in 
LIFE International 
reaches the most interest¬ 
ed people in the world. In 
the only magazine edited 
for a world audience. 
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iustrial revolution., those who used to be stirred by the militant 
tjonalism of the war years, and the young who have achieved 
ial freedom but who have found nothing to give them a goal 
life. 

$oka Gakkai offers new members a tightly organised, chauvin- 
ic, martial movement, and suggests that in the future they will 
y a part in a Soka Gakkai-ruled Japan. A former Soka Gakkai 
mber, who became disenchanted with the strict requirements of 
cult, told police to whom he had appealed for protection that 
first he was stimulated by the brotherhood he found among its 
mbers. ” Later,” he said, " I became sceptical when I found 
they were working to turn me against society. They told me 
vas socially scarred, a frustrated member of the' proletariat and 
thout hope except through the organisation.” He said he later 
jnd that before recruiting him they had investigated his income 
d his “ marital relationship.” 

The organisation already controls the deciding votes in many 
al government bodies where the Liberal-Democrats and the 
cialists nearly balance each other. In the last Tokyo metro- 
litan elections, the Soka Gakkai vote is believed to have proved 
: deciding factor in the re-election of Governor Azuma. There 
been cases where substantial numbers of Soka Gakkai’s mem- 
rs have moved lock, stock and barrel from one prefecture to 
3ther one nearby, where their votes are needed, changing their 
dresses and taking up new jobs. 

It is not too hard to imagine circumstances, maybe in five years 
less, when the Soka Gakkai might muster sufficient votes in 
rliament to offer its support to either the Liberal-Democrats or 
: Socialists—in return for suitable concessions. The president 
:ently told his flock that ‘'Japan’s future will depend upon the 
ka Gakkai.” Although the organisation refuses to disclose a 


complete list of its financial sources, it is estimated that it spends 
a generous io,ooo million yen. a year—about £io million—and 
that its total income is even larger than this. 

Some political observers say reassuringly that Soka Gakkai is 
being strangled by its own fantastic growth rate, Aa one dis¬ 
tinguished Liberal-Democrat puts it, “ After all, how many people 
can there be in the ranks of the confused and impatient ? ” He 
predicts that many members of Soka Gakkai will find places for 
themselves in the new Japan as a result of the Liberal-Democrats* 
“ income-doubling ” programme. Other people, less sanguine, dis¬ 
agree. In present day Japan, they argue, there is freedom, but 
no order ; politics are confused ; religious bodies do not teach the 
young how to live. In such a context there emerges a nostalgia 
for an orderly, systematic age—and this is what the Soka Gakkai 
promises to restore. 

Those who are frightened by all this do not deny that the 
religious aspect of the movement, and its sense of comradeship, 
have done good for some. But the early scepticism of many people 
has given way to alarm about a possible eruption if Ja^an runs 
into a political or economic crisis. "The political ideas put forward 
by Soka Gakkai’s leaders have been extraordinarily vague and 
conflicting, but in many people's view the movement leans towards 
the far right. It has called for the abolition of income tax ; another 
goal seems to be the eventual control of communications media 
through “ re-education ” and “ indoctrination.” 

And quite apart from all this, a great many people in Japan 
wonder anxiously what the movement's leaders mean when they 
say, as one young Soka Gakkai official did recently at a Tokyo 
rally: "Good Soka Gakkai followers propagate the teachings of 
Nichiren aggressively. . . . To hurt those people who are against 
the Soka Gakkai teachings is the first charity for them to receive.** 


EST GERMANY 

'hen the shame has to stop 


>M OUR BONN (.ORRKSI'ONDl-NT 

)OOR Herr Erhard, already beset in an election year by charges 
of weakness, will soon have to endure comparisons with his 
:at predecessor as chancellor, Bismarck. On April ist, the 150th 
niversary of Bismarck’s birth, a special postage stamp—of the 
■pfennig sort used on most internal letters—and some flights of 
icial oratory in the Beethoven Hall arc scheduled to evoke in a 
ided nation the memory of the Iron Chancellor and founder of 
: Reich. Dr Adenauer, who is generally rated to have been the 
‘atest in the line since Bismarck, has never concealed his opinion 
it Herr Erhard has not the makings of a strong statesman, 
iving been repeatedly reproached with indecision since he took 
:r from Dr Adenauer seventeen months ago, Herr Erhard is now 
der harsher censure than he has yet experienced. 

His discomfiture was apparent in the unusually assertive “ The 
leral chancellor has decided ... ” of the cabinet communique 
March 7th announcing the government's intention to stop further 
anomic aid to Egypt and to begin negotiations for setting up 
Somatic relation with Israel. The deterioration of west 
:rmany's relations with the Arab world, to the improvement of 
>t Germany's, has moved critics to add poor judgment to indeci- 
>n on the list of charges against Herr Erhard. For better or 
ttse, the Bismarck touch has been conspicuously lacking, for 
ttancc in the shuffling way the cabinet passed to parliament the 
kward decision about going on prosecuting war criminals after 
av. Some commentators are saying that if the chancellor goes 
visibly fumbling and stumbling he will be bound to lose the 
mdestag election for the Christian Democrats on September 19th. 
Hut of course it is by no means all Herr Erhard*s fault that 


Bonn's foreign policy has come to grief in Africa. “Politics,* 
Bismarck observed in the Prussian diet on December 18, 1863, “is 
not an exact science.” Heirs to the academic rigidities of the 
“ Hallstein doctrine,” Herr Erhard and his foreign minister, Herr 
Schroder, would today utter a profound amen. The gathering force 
of circumstances is driving them to look again, and soon, at the 
instruments available to them for achieving the prime aim of wesr 
German foreign policy, which remains as before the unification of 
Germany in freedom, and without recourse to war. 

In the first decade after the war the western allies, accepting 
Clauscwitz’s dictum that war was the : continuation of policy by 
other means, felt obliged to prepare against the possibility that the 
conflicting German policies of East and West might take a warlike 
turn. Fortunately, dust is gathering on Clausewitz these days, at 
least in Europe. 'The political struggle for Germany, though it 
has not abated, is evolving differently. Each of the two German 
states that dispute the claim to speak for the elect conscience of 
the whole nation has in the meantime grown stronger politically, 
economically, and alas, militarily—west Germany for all to see, 
east Germany less spectacularly, at times with deliberate stealth. 
Bonn's use of diplomatic and economic weapons to discourage the 
uncommitted states of Africa and Asia from taking east Germany 
seriously is being gently but widely frustrated by the east German 
regime's assiduous burrowing. 

In addition to its full-blown embassies in twelve communist 
countries the German Democratic Republic—if only this police 
state would not insist on calling itself democratic, fewer journalists 
might shy at using its name—has already set up nine consulates- 
gencral and two consulates in Africa and Asia, and various trade 
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and propaganda missions in altogether 47 countries, including 
Britain. Its leader, Herr yibricht, was last month received with 
state honours in Cairo; and,* in consequence of Herr Erhard’s 
retaliatory moves, ten Arab states are now expected to sever diplo¬ 
matic relations with Bonn and six of them to recognise the east 
German regime. , 

Bonn’s attempt to contain communist pretensions by proclaiming 
the Democratic Republic to be diplomatically untouchable has cost 
some 6,000 million marks in placatory economic aid over the 
second decade of the cold civil war. It now threatens to diminish 
the west German presence in Africa just when east Germany’s, with 
its growing economic potential, is expanded. How this state of 
affairs has come about, and why it was noi foreseen, are the subject 
of much soul-searching and buck-passing in Bonn today. Much 
of the former strategy for asserting Bonn’s exclusive authority for 
Germany is seen to be out of date and inadequate for the coming 
third decade of the struggle. The unpleasantcr side of politics is 
showing in a tendency among some Christian Democrats to deni¬ 
grate Herr Schrddcr and protect Herr Erhard for the sake of the 
party’s electioneering prospects. 

The culpable could be found in many places, and not only in 
Germany. But one immediate sequel to the setback in the Middle 
East has been franker official and public discussion of the limitations 
of the Hallstein doctrine. This was already tentatively restated— 
and partly defused—in the cabinet communique of March 7th, with 
its warning to the uncommitted world that an “ upgrading of cast 
Germany’s oppressive regime ” would be considered by Bonn as an 
“ unfriendly act and answered with measures appropriate to the 
individual case.” The Bundestag foreign affairs committee plans 
to review the usefulness of Bonn’s standing threat since 1055 
(applied to Jugoslavia in October, 1957, and to Cuba in January, 
1963) to sever relations with any state formally recognising the 
sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic. Herr Schrtfdcr 
has suggested behind the scenes that German interests might be 
better served if the principle underlying the Hallstein doctrine 
were to be reformulated less truculently, while still making perfectly 
dear the freely elected west German government's claim to be the 
sole legal representative of the German people. 


In practice, the foreign ministry under Herr Schroder has bq 
taking steps to avert further loss of west German influence, 
eastern Europe and the IcftwanHooking developing countries. Sue 
moves are to be seen in the trade missions west Germany hi 
exchanged with Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, and in rh 
current dour negotiations for a similar arrangement with Czechs 
Slovakia. A fillip to this bid to compete with east Germany h, 
been given by the ideas President de Gaulle sketched out q 
F ebruary 4th about the possibility of achieving German reunite] 
tion within a framework embracing both east and west Europe. Tjj 
subsequent appointment of a new Russian ambassador to Pans. 
Mr Zorin, who was Moscow’s first ambassador to Bonn—has stimu 
latcd further serious west German interest in the French president 
vision and purpose. 

What west Germany wants from its western allies in the newi? 
evolving phase of the national struggle is support for its dam 
not only that the west German government is the sde freely electa 
representative of the German people, but also that west German) 
despite its shortcomings, does give its 56 million citizens a worth* 
all-round deal than east Germany gives its 17 million. The we$ 
Germans ore discouraged by the scale of the disparagement, if no 
hostility, which they still encounter in the West. The Bundestag 1 
decision on March 10th to prepare to block the way of escap 
proffered hitherto to undetected Nazi murderers by the statute t 
limitations was one more outward sign of a genuine but not \< 
widely recognised inward grace. In the course of the debate, Her 
HrJer, the Social Democrats’ parliamentary leader, spoke anxiousl 
about the insatiable moral indignation that was causing much c 
the western world to withhold generous support for Germans t 
good will: 

Shame cannot be the permanent state of a nation’s adoks, t 
generation. We claim fiom the outside world understanding 1. 
our problems. Those who preach hate towards the German pe,p 
are practising racism in reverse. Those who for ever treat a na'.< 
.is a black sheep can invoke great dangers. 

The West would be wise to think out more dearly under wh 
influence it would like to see the Germans reunited—and 
encourage them accordingly. 


FRANCE 

Can the Centre Hold ? 


FROM OUR FARIS CORRESPONDENT 

G aul, as we all know, is divided, but into 
how many parts? On the answer to 
this depends not only the chances of gaul- 
lism surviving the general but also the strat¬ 
egy of all French politidans. After the 1962 
parliamentary elections, when the gaullist 
wave swept the country, swallowing the 
Right, crushing the centre and pushing 
reluctant Socialists into the arms of the 
Communists, France seemed to be moving 
towards a two-party system. This week, 
after the local elections held throughout the 
country on March 14th, one is tempted to 
draw an opposite condusion. 

The vote showed all the traditional par¬ 
ties in fine fettle, retaining the support of 
the electorate while indulging in all sorts 
of permutations. In two-thirds of the 158 
towns with more than 30,000 inhabitants 
(exduding Paris) the outgoing mayors were 
rc-clectcd on the first ballot. Most French¬ 
men appear to have voted in roughly the 


same way as they did six years ago, com¬ 
pletely unaffected by the gaullist landslide 
in 1962. There arc now thousands of Social¬ 
ist, Radical, Catholic and Conservative 
mayors throughout the country able to mock 
M. Malraux’s slogan that in France there 
are only the gaullists, the Communists and 
nothing. 

The results of the municipal elections are 
a retort to the over-simplified theories on 
rapid polarisation towards a two-party 
system. They are also a reminder that polit¬ 
ical traditions die hard. Yet, while correc¬ 
tions should be made, they should not be 
allowed to blur the picture. These are, after 
all, local elections at which personalities 
matter a lot, and at which alliances can be 
formed more easily than they can on a 
national scale. More important, General dc 
Gaulle fought this time by proxy, leaving 
the television appearance to M. Pompidou, 
the prime minister, and throwing a squad 
of ministers into the electoral battle. Finally, 


the gaullist party, the UNR, did not ii> 
any of the important municipal positions 
already held, it simply failed to conqu 
new ones. The gaullist failure is strikr 
only when set against the party’s pre-el*, 
tion ambitions to storm the town hall 1 
all large cities. 

True, after the second ballot on Mar* 
21 st, the gaullists will dominate the idudk 
pal council of Paris, though their majoritv 
nothing to compare with their victory at tl 
general elections when they won all 
seats in Paris. But outside Paris, the gai 
list offensive made no progress whatsoevci 
Marseilles, Nice, Toulouse, Toulon, Angei 
Rennes and Lille all easily resisted tl 
assault. In Lyons the gaullist campaii 
ended disastrously. Indeed, the sharpnc 
of the drop in the UNR vote in Lyons pr 
vides a warning not to confuse local ai 
general elections. At the general elcctic 
the UNR won six of the ten seats in t 
city. On Sunday, the party barely manag 
to gel its percentage of the votes into 0 
figures. Nobody would seriously sugg c 
that this is fhe full gaullist strength in r 
area. 

The municipal results haVe prou 
simply, thfct the UNR do tb not have U* 
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GiaytSk. Modern-Steam Generators 
cut fuel coke 28%, reduce steam operating 
costs 54%, decrease boiler room space 90%' 




By mechanically controlling cirCulq* 
tion and closely coordinating WatQf 
How with other phases of steam pttK 
duction, Clayton Modern-St$atlt' 
Generators provide outstanding oost- 
saving, space-saving and safety ad¬ 
vantages. Ordinary boilers, relying 
on “natural 1 * circulation, require a 
large volume o£ water in excess of 
the amount that’s converted to 
steam. Not so with Clayton.. .you 
pay only for the steam you require. 
There’s no waste of fuel and space 
for heating and handling “excess’* 
water. 

THAT'S WHY CLAYTON boilers arc 
smaller in size and weigh less ... 
why they require less fuel per pound 
of usable steam... why they’re safer, 
completely free from danger of steam 
explosion ... why they start faster, 
producing at capacity within three 
minutes from a cold start. That’s 
why Clayton Modern-Steam Gener¬ 
ators have met with such wide inter¬ 
national acceptance, as evidenced by 
the 13,000 installations throughout 
the world. 

•H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC., 

replaced ordinary boilers with 12 
Clayton Modern-Steam Generators 
when modernizing its National 
Electric Division at Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania. The units are 
decentralized in four locations 
throughout the plant (see photos 
above). All 12 Clayton units 
occupy only 1,543 sq. ft., com¬ 
pared to 15,376 sq. ft. required by 
the former boilers. In addition to 
this 90% saving in space, H. K. 
Porter has realized savings of 28% 

In fuel costs and 54% in operat¬ 
ing costs since installing Clayton 
Modern-Steam Generators. 
___/ 



UNLIMITED STEAM CAPACITY is 

provided —from 500 Ibs./steam/ 
hour on up —by combining multiple 
Clayton units in a centralized steam 
production plant. Or you can decen¬ 
tralize steam production by locating 
Clayton Modern-Steam Gcneralois 
at various points of use (as H. K. 
Porter has done*), without costly 
floor reinforcement or long transmis¬ 
sion lines. Either way, your Clayton 
installation is customized to meet 
your specific needs. 

7?<i 




SEND TODAY FOR -Steam the Mud- 
ern Way,” a comprehensive hand¬ 
book that talks , 

the plant man¬ 
ager’s language 
in showing how 
to save money, 
space and time 
with Clayton 
Modern-Steam 
Generators. In¬ 
cluded arc specifications on the wide 
range of Clayton models—from 16.5 
bp to 175 hp. Write today. 




Sm/ms mm/ S§rvict in 88 Countritt 

Steam Generators ] Steam Cleaners! 
Steam Cleaning Chemicals , Engine and 
Chassis Dynamometers \ Brake Analyzers 


CLAYTON J CLAYTON I THE ENGLISH 

INTERNATIONAL | OF BELGIUM, S A. I ELECTRIC CO. LTD 
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roots thatcorrespond to its jtad-liaroentary 
^reiigth. This may not perturb President 
dc Gaulle unduly. But it mu# be highly 
disturbing to gaullists who want,tQ tdpaitt 
ja power by legal means if and \yfbM 
general departs. If they are to s$ay in office, 
they must divide the country into two 
blocks. They might then eliminate the 
centre; and gun the leadership of a con¬ 
servative coalition which they would lead 
10 viewy over a Popular Front* 

It was with this idea in mind that the 
gaullist strategists prepared for the local 
elections. They altered the electoral law 
so as to rule out proportional representation 
and to prevent new cpahtiOns being formed 
between the ballots. The trick did not work, 
hut the basic strategy *wfll hot be changed. 
Indeed, it is being tumottred that the gov¬ 
ernment might even resort at the general 
election to the ruthless British system of 
single-member constituencies, With one 
ballot and a simple plurity sufficing to win. 
This could be held early next year if Gen¬ 
eral dc Gaulle is triumphantly re-elected 
.president in December. 

Yet there is no guarantee that any elec¬ 
toral system will ensure the survival of the 
TNR once the general is gone. On this 
issue there are two schools of thought. The 
gaullists and, for their own reasons, the 
Communists are in favour of the country 
being divided into two. The gaullists are 
convinced that the UNR could develop into 



Paris-presse 


the backbone of a dominating conservative 
party or coalition. Some of the party's 
present allies, while agreeing that French¬ 
men will refuse to revert to a system of many 
parties and unstable governments, are not 
SUf e that it must be a gaullist, say M. Pom¬ 
pidou, who should lead such a coalition. 
M. Pinay, if he were younger, could fill the 
J»b and some see in M. Giscard d'Jsstaing, 
the minister of finance, a serious contender. 

The second school, to be found Chiefly 
among the leaders of the u third force, 5 ’ 
which ruled France between 1947 and 1958, 
ar gues that gaullism is a transient phenom- 
vnon, a nd that France will move to a system 
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of at least three parties. In triangular elec¬ 
tions, the argument runs, a coalition of the 
centre stretching from Socialists to moderate, 
conservatives, would have a srrong chance. 
Such dreams were dashed in 1962. They 
are now being revived. Yet even the dream¬ 
ers do not hope that they will come true as 
long as the general himself is active. They 
know he can capture the electorate when¬ 
ever he chooses. 

For the French Socialists, however, the 
dilemma is immediate. Should the right con¬ 
solidate its majority, the Socialists must seek 
an agreement with the Communists. If the 
system is to be triangular, they prefer to stay 
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in the centre. For the time being, they are 
trying to be in both places at once. Of all 
the parties, the Socialists showed most ver¬ 
satility in the local Elections: they expelled 
members from the party in the Paris area 
for refusing to join Popular Front lists with 
the Communists, and they expelled others 
in Marseilles for doing just that. But then 
Marseilles is the fief of M. Deffcrre, the 
Socialist candidate for the presidency who 
has ambitions and ideas of his own. 

A second article next week will analyse the 
presidential prospects, taking a closer look 
at the skin game ployed, between the ballote 
this week in Marseilles. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 

Sons and Widows 


March 18//1, the day after St. Patrick's , was 
aptly chosen by Mr Sean Lernass , Ireland's 
prime minister, for the dissolution of the 
Dail: deputies could profit from festivities 
around the country to get the general elec¬ 
tion off to a good start . Mr Harold 
Wilson , too , spoke on St. Patrick's night 
to the Irish Club in London , and gave his 
blessing to the talks between the prime 
ministers of Northern Ireland and the 
Republic. Mr Wilson was personally wel¬ 
come, as the first British prime minister for 
fifty years to honour Ireland's saint: and his 
good wishes were welcome enough. But 
Mr Wilson also proposed that the Irish 
prime ministers should continue their talks 
at 10 Downing Street. He should remem¬ 
ber that the south of Ireland does not regard 
the place as neutral—and that the north 
does not regard the Labour party as neutral 
in this matter. The talks between Mr O'Neill 
and Mr Lernass—and various of their 
respective ministers and civil servants—have 
been successful precisely because they have 
been informal. They should be allowed to 
stay that way. To judge from Mr O'Neills 
statement on Thursday he at least wants to 
keep the temperature down: and Mr 
Lernass has other things to think of 
now. 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DU BUN 

S ince the Irish general elections in 
October, 1961, the ruling Fianna Fail 
party has never enjoyed an overall majority ; 
equally Mr Lernass has rarely been seriously 
threatened. Support from a couple of 
independent deputies, who dislike disso¬ 
lutions even more than most, has always 
seen him through. Recent by-elections 
have suggested some loss of control 
over the electorate; but the picture they 
present is confused. The by-clection in 
Cork on March 10th resulted in the opposi¬ 
tion Labour party retaining the scat, the 
candidate being the widow of the former 
deputy. This is now common practice in 
Ireland. Rejecting the hereditary principles 
that were once the base of the House of 
Lords, it now fills, the lower chamber with 
sons, daughters and widows, The last five 


by-elections have returned three widows* 
and one son. 

The Cork election showed some reduc¬ 
tion in the vote for the Fianna Fail party; 
but the vote for the main opposition party, 
Mr Dillon's Fine Gael, also fell. There is 
no urgent reason for a general election; 
but it is easy to see why Mr Lernass wants 
one. The economy continues to go well, 
and it is encouraging to see that the result 
of the British import levy has been less 
damaging than was expected; but develop¬ 
ment plans are costly, the social services 
are due for a boost, and wages keep rising. 
A period of financed strain is approaching. 

The next budget cannot give anything 
away; the only question is whether direct 
or indirect taxes will be increased. A 
stronger stimulus for elections, from the 
government's point of view, is that the Fine 
Gael party has delayed so long over the 
framing of its promised new policy that it 
is now caught without a detailed pro¬ 
gramme. And while nobody is likely to 
talk about the Lemass-O’Ncill talks between 
Northern Ireland and the Republic, the fact 
that they have been held will help the prime 
minister. 

Not so long ago it was taken for granted 
that Mr Lernass would wait for elections 
until 1966. His party could then have gone 
to the country immediately after the celebra¬ 
tions of the jubilee of the Easter Week 
rising against the British in 1916. Nothing 
more would have been needed than to wrap 
the flag around the party. But it so 
happens that 1966 will also be the year in 
which the present agreements on wages and 
salaries will have to be renegotiated; and 
economics might take priority over piety - 
no bad thing, Mr Lernass would surely 
agree, if it did not mean that be might lose 
the election. 

Not all the present members of the 
government will contest next month’s 
election. They, and many other deputies 
on both from benches, are growing no 
younger. If, as is .expected at present, Mr 
Lernass forms a government after the elec¬ 
tion it may be one that will be more of his 
own qfaojce than the one he .inherited from 
Mr de Valera. 
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ARAB WORLD 
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Home Truths from Abroad 


W hen dealing with international dis¬ 
putes that affect all the Arab coun¬ 
tries, President Nasser usually contrives to 
satisfy the Arabs emotionally while gentling 
them towards a not too unpractical course. 
He did so in January, 1964, when he headed 
off the wilder Arabs from going to war with 
Israel about the Jordan waters and started 
a series of summit conferences where the 
problem could be tackled more prudently. 
Jn his quarrel with western Germany; how¬ 
ever, he upset the Arabs emotionally and 
asked them to do a lot of unpractical things. 
It fell to President Bourguiba, who was visit¬ 
ing Jordan and Lebanon during the crisis 
to express those disturbed emotions and to 
utter the kind of home truths usually 
expected from the Egyptian president. 

President Nasser struck a resounding 
blow for the Arabs when he made west Ger¬ 
many stop sending arms to Israel. He ought, 
many Arabs thought, to have known when 
enough was enough. President Bourguiba 
reflected those thoughts when in Beirut on 
March 12th he voiced the fear that Egypt’s 
demand that all the Arab states break off 
relations with Bonn, and perhaps impose 
economic boycotts, might damage the Arabs 
more than the Germans. 

By choosing this moment for seeking re¬ 
lations with Israel, the Germans had flung 
an exclusively Bonn-Cairo quarrel about 


Arabs and Israelis might in the end “ live 
in harmony together, when they had got rid 
of their complexes and extremists.” His own 
countrymen would know that he was simply 
saying that he believes there cannot be a 
war to exterminate the Israelis: the world 
would not let this happen. The Arab part 
is to go on pressing and struggling for the 
terms upon which they can live with the 
Israelis; if they go on long enough, they 
will get the terms they want. This meaning 
is obvious from his speech to the January 
1964 Arab summit conference, published 
in the Tunisian. L’/Lction on March 4 th 
as a background to his Middle East 
visit. 

It was, in fact. President Bourguiba, sup¬ 
ported by his Maghrebi neighbours, who 
inspired that first summit conference to 
treat Israel as a colonial problem—a prob¬ 
lem to be dealt with as Tunisia and Algeria 
dealt with theirs. It was he who proposed a 
Palestinian liberation movement as the 
spearhead of an active struggle—an idea the 
Arab states seized on, as well as adopting 
Bourguibaism, which means a step by step 
approach. 

Thus, although he doubted the wisdom of 
diverting the Jordan headwaters, be has had 
quite a powerful influence on Arab policies 
over the past year. Where he has erred, in 





Bourguiba in action 



touring the Middle East, is in thinking that 
the man in the street is as ready to listen 
to reason as arc heads of state in the sccrecv 
of conferences. And unfortunately he went 
on tour Just when President Nasser ceased 
—temporarily, one hopes—to be the Arab 
world’s number one realist. Thus his home 
truths have had the mounting effect of a 
downright challenge to the Egyptian presi¬ 
dent. He could hardly hope that the Aut 
capitals would stand for that. 


TRADE UNIONS if ’:i, 

At the bottom of tlMlfarden 


Herr Ulbricht’s visit to Egypt into the wider 
arena of pan-Arab politics—and the Arabs 
were caught off guard. When the represen¬ 
tatives of the thirteen Arab states were cor¬ 
ralled into voting on Cairo’s programme of 
reprisals in Cairo on March 14th, they 
were only, as the Egyptian press drolly put 
it, * semi-unanimous.” 

While ten states agreed to sever relations 
with Bonn, three—Libya, Tunisia and 
Morooeo—were non-committal. Only six 
seemed ready to recognise cast Germany. 
Of the rest, none seemed clear whether the 
closing of embassies would rule out opening 
consulates or trade missions to keep in 
touch with west Germany. 

Demonstrators in Beirut, Baghdad, 
Damascus and Taiz have not only attacked 
German buildings, but have also protested 
violently against Tunisian policies. By his 
openly cautious attitude towards both the 
dispute with Bonn and the whole problem 
of dealing with Israel, Tunisia’s president 
has drawn on himself all the fire of Arab 
wounded self esteem. 

Mr Bourguiba’s main offence is that he 
dares to sav in public what many Arab 
leaders say in private. His own people are 
accustomed to listening to reason and do 
not, like Arabs of the east, need to have the 
hard ring of truth muffled. When his poli¬ 
tical theories are studied they arc not very 
different from Cairo 1 !—at least in regard to 
tackling Israel. 

On March 4th President Bourguiba 
startled a Jerusalem audience by saying that 


T his week’s meeting of the executive of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Brussels opened in an 
atmosphere of farce that 9ome people will 
consider perfectly apt. The trouble began 
with a reported remark by Mr George 
Mcany, the American trade union leader, 
speaking in Florida before his departure for 
Belgium, which was taken to imply that the 
stolid Brussels headquarters is manned by 
a bunch of homosexuals: Mr Mcany got 
himself out of that trouble by a little dis¬ 
sertation on the etymology of the word 
“ fairy.” 

In fact the trouble is more profound. The 
ICFTU, set up in 1949 after the World 
Federation of Trade Unions had split over 
the Marshall Plan, has never entirely been 
able to establish a positive personality of its 
own. In particular its two largest con¬ 
stituents, the Trades Union Congress in 
Britain and the now united factions of the 
American trade union movement, have 
never been able to agree on what they 
wished it to become. 

The Americans, with perfect honesty, saw 
it as an instrument for saving the world for 
their definition of democracy. The British, 
while quietly disagreeing with both the aims 


and ’tl|e^ip(%bods of this American crusade, 
have tt|tiin|jfippcarcd to pretend that trade 
uniodum awpoliiical activity can be con- 
s«e» as- s%|r^ite things.,. Certainly the 
cunipi^ion has done .useful work in 
traimng ^ricans and others for trade union 
job$i ; but its most successful alumni have 
inev^ably become eithef political bosses or 
political underdogs. 

Moreover, the question of finance 
never been sorted out. If the affiliated 
national organisations were to pay accord 
ing to their ability, the appearance would 
be given of domination by the purses of 
the biggest partners: the confederation 
would then attract charges of ne* 
colonialism. So the regular subscription 
of America and Britain are kept artificial 1 ' 
small; the full amount of their contribu 
tions is pushed up to a realistic lew! 
through haphazard donations to an Inter 
national Solidarity Fund. Mr Gcorgf 
Woodcock of the TUC has for long been 
pleading that the size of the British annua’ 
subscription should be fixed by agreement 

Now die burden of Mr Meany*s cofl 
plaint seems to be that a great deal of * 
money paid into the fund by the American' 
is not being used. If this is true, it 11 
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Sea, swamp, slutch, mangrove, muck and maybe..* 


And there’s a lot of maybe when you’re looking 
for oil. 

This is the Niger Delta. In six thousand square 
miles of onshore swamp and offshore silt Gulf is 
at work. Boring, tearing, drilling, gouging into 
earth and ocean to find more oil. 

And Gulf is findingit. 

Seven miles offshore recently discovered Gulf 
wells are producing in commercial quantities. 
Gulf has high hopes of bigger yields to come. 
But this depends on a lot more exploration—a 
lot more maybe. 


One thing is certain. Nigerian oil is destined 
for Gulf’s European refineries. From there, as 
Gulf oil and petroleum products, it will power 
Europe’s industry, drive its cars and heat its 
homes. 

Gulf is busy all over Europe building new 
refineries, ocean terminals and networks of 
service stations. And, backed by worldwide 
resources, is putting more oil, more energy, to 
work for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the world . 




GULF IS OIL 





BWSAVHKS-M TIME,IMWIf AMD MMKY 

Nobody wants to be saddled with the large capital outlay 
and high replacement and maintenance costs that go with 
equipping an industrial or commercial concern with linen 
and protective clothing. At the same time, firms consider¬ 
ing linen hire want to be sure that the service they will get 
Is right for their particular business. 

SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LIMITED operate a highly 
efficient linen hire organisation divided Into sections 
SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED to meet the needs of every 
type of user. For a small weekly hire charge they will 
supply and maintain an organisation with ALL the LINEN, 
TOWELLING and PROTECTIVE CLOTHING It may need. 

There's a lot In linen hire for you when you deal with 
Spring Grove. 

Write for full Information to Head Office: 

SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LIMITED, (E.1) 

SPRING GROVE RD. 4SLEWORTH, MIDDX. ISbfiWORTH S081 
(BRASHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY) 
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From April 1 st, a JAL jet will take-off for Tokyo every day 
of the week. There will be five flights from London, two 
from Paris. You can fly over the North Pole (four flights 
weekly - that’s more than any other airline) or south by 
the Silk Road (three flights). Only JAL fly these two 
direct routes to Japan. And if your destination is South 
East Asia, and across the Pacific to the West Coast USA, 
JAL schedules are increasing there, too. The same big, 
luxurious DC-8 Jet Couriers .operate.. And.you’ll find the 
same attentive service eboarcf, from take-off to touch¬ 
down. See your travel agent. 
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UAPAN AIR UNK9 < 

I Kintvar St., Undcn W.l. Tel: RYOe Park 3(31' 
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because many governments in the African 
a nd other newly independent countries, for 
whose preservation from communism the 
fund was set up, will not accept the 
presence on their soil of agents of the 
ICFTU which they regard as a subversive 
organisation. It is too early yet to say that 


WOMEN IN FRANCE 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

this piece of original cold war machinery 
has outlived its usefulness: but if Mr 
Meany really meant what he said this week, 
it has little chance of being useful even if 
it were desirable that it should be. For 
Mr Meany now says that he wants his 
money back. 
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In all other categories,, the rise in employ¬ 
ment has been rapid., In the eight years the 
big army of shorthand-typists and shop 
assistants increased by 29 per cent. The 
intermediate ranks, the cadres moyen$> rose 
by 43 per cent. Elementary schoolteachers 
arc the hugest group in this category 
but it also includes nurses, technicians and 
the middle ranks of the civil service and 
business management. 

The higher ranks, or cadres superieurs , 
rose by 66 per cent. But they made this 
rise from a low level. Again, the largest 
group are the teachers: in France teachers 
in secondary schools are professeurs and 
qualify for the caflr&i superieurs . Women 
are also making some progress in the liberal 
professions: one doctor in ten, and one den¬ 
tist in four, is now a woman. There arc 
also some 22,000 women in the higher 
grades of the civil service and 25,000 in top 
managerial jobs in industry and trade. The 
number of women' working as qualified 
engineers has more than doubled, but this 
still leaves a ratio of faf woj&jia to thirty 
men. ■ > ; - 

The proportion of .women working fol¬ 
lows the age groups. The curve hits an early 
peak at the age of 21 iC6 : 5 per certttrttfilOyed), 
and then falls sharply to a low point at 34 
(38 per cent). The curve then recovers 
gently until it reachp a new and lower peak 
at the age of 49; from then on it takes a 
downward slope. Women tend to leave work 
when they marry and have babies to look 
after, and then go back when their child¬ 
ren are more than seven years old. The pro- 
portion of women working also varies 
according to the level of education: for 
instance, women graduates stay at work, or 
return to it, more than those who have not 
got beyond secondary education. 

The lowest proportion of women to men 
workers is at the top and at the bottom of 
the scale: in the liberal professions and the 
senior civil service, on the one hand, and 
among unskilled workers on the other. In 
the firsr case, married women do not have to 
work ; in the second, they do not find out¬ 
side work sufficiently rewarding. So long as 
she has children at home to be looked after, 
a working class woman will not earn enough 
to pay for this and also compensate for the 
loss of the "single income allowance 9 ’ 
which is paid in France when only the hus¬ 
band earns. 

Strange as it may seem in the land of 
revolution, French women got their voting 
rights only after the last war. They are still 
unimportant in government and political 
parties, though they have Contributed a con¬ 
servative bias to electoral results (this has 
been proved by samples, separating polling 
booths for men and women in the same dis¬ 
trict). Another factor which tends to be 
forgotten is that France is largely a Catholic 
country in which the battle for family plan¬ 
ning has yet to be won. On die other hand, 
together with their voting papers, French 
women feceiy^d the legal right of equal pay 
for an equal job. This obligation teadsto 
be by-passed in the private sector by giving 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 



A further breach in the code Napoleon , 
that fortress of male supremacy, was 
made on March 10th when the French 
cabinet approved a bill on married women’s 
rights. If the bill gets through the assembly, 
joint ownership will be the rule only for 
property acquired by either partner after 
marriage. The wife will be entitled to keep 
the property she owned before she married, 
and to manage it herself. She will also have 
1 he legal right to take a job without her 
husband’s consent. The strange thing, it 
may seem to outsiders, is that these rights 
did not exist before. 

At a time when most of the news from 
Paris concerning women deals with the 
clothes on their backs (will it be the 
futuristic look of Courages ?) a recent study 
on the employment of womep is a healthy 
reminder that woman’s function is neither 
rurely domestic nor decorative. Drawing 
on the 1962 and 1954 censuses, this 
fascinating study (Etudes et conjuncture , 
December, 1964) shows both the evolution 
and the importance of feminine employ¬ 
ment. At the end of 1962, there were 23.9 
million females in France, of whom 18.2 
million were over 15 years of age. Of these, 
6.6 million had an occupation other than 
that of housewife. This means that one 
woman in three had a job, accounting for 
34 per cent of the total labour force. 

The proportion of working women is not 
exceptionally high by west European stand¬ 
ards and has, in fact, dropped slightly since 
1954 (from 38.5 to 36.2 per cent). But this 
apparent contraction conceals profound 
changes. It is due partly to the fact that 
more girls continue their studies after 15, 
but mostly to a drop of more than half a 
million in employment on the farms. The 
rut in the agricultural labour force, has affec¬ 
ted women even' paorc than men. But jh 
should be taken into account that statistics 
l| f female employment' in agriculture are 


highly dubious. Urban statistics are much 
safer and during the eight years between 
1954 and 1962 employment of women out¬ 
side farming rose by 10.8 per cent and the 
number of wage and salary earners by 17.4 
per cent. Indeed, the proportion of women 
wage and salary earners is now higher than 
in Italy, Belgium or even west Germany. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WOMANPOWER. 1962 


Percentage 

of 


Women as 
percentage 

Profession 

all 

women 

working 

Numbers 

'000 

of total 
labour 
force 

1. Farming (including 

labourers). 

19 2 

1,264 

32 9 

2. Employers in in- 

duscry and trade.. 

11 0 

724 

36 3 

3. "Cadres superie- 

urs . 

19 

126 

16 6 

4, "Cadres move ns”. 

8 9 

585 

39 3 

5. Office workers and 

shop assistants.... 

21-3 

1,403 

58 1 

6. Industrial workers 

23 1 

1,520 

21 6 

7. Domestic help* 

waitresses, etc. . 

12 6 

834 

80 0 

Total*. 

100 0 

6,585 

34 4 

* Includes 15,520 artists. 103,120 nuns and 10.580 in 


the army and police. 

La donna c mobile , at least profes¬ 
sionally, no less than man, and the broad 
categories summed up in the table above 
require some background. The biggest 
group is still the industrial workers. But 
the number of women in factories has risen 
only slightly in recent years, though there 
have been considerable changes from one 
industry to another. Women have been 
particularly badly hit by the reduction of 
fobs in textiles and clothing, but they have 
made good progress in the electrical indus¬ 
try,; particularly in electronics. Domestic 
employment, that traditional outlet for girls 
from the country, is now stationary. And 
the number of women employers, patronnes, 
has gone down. While women were seldom 
great captains of industry, they were often 
small shopkeepers and the mop reflects the 
general trend of trade concentration. 
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the higher grades to men. All the same, the 
gap between wages is narrower in France 
than elsewhere in western Europe. 

A French woman’s lot is not easy. Her 
husband tends to be as exacting about fond 
as he is reluctant to help in the cooking or 
washing up ; though gradually the set-up is 
changing as tinned foods spread in the wake 
of durable consumer goods and as more and 
more women bring home a pay packer. 
There is also a growing awareness of the 
working woman’s problems, of her two or 
three jobs, her unending hours and the 
handicaps she meets in a masculine society. 
Within the past few months a series of 
books, studies and pamphlets have been 
published, and conferences have been held, 
to discuss these problems. 

The awakening to the problems is itself 

GERMAN WOMEN 

Beyond 

Nietzsche 

FROM OUR BONK CORRESPONDENT 

G ermany owes so much of its postwar 
recovery- to women that it is fitting 
their lot should now be the subject of a 
thorough investigation commanded by the 
Bundestag. Of the 28 million or so people 
in West Germany who have a regular job, 
some 9 million are women. Neither the 
United States nor any other country in west¬ 
ern Europe has relatively so large a force 
of women workers. More than one million 
of them have children under 14, as well as 
husbands, to care for. Ninety per cent 
work outside the home five days a week. 
Only 700,000 of the women workers arc 
self-employed ; the rest have a boss in their 
lives, who is usually a man. And most 
work under a dispensation conceived by 
men for men, often for less money than a 
man would earn doing the same work. It 
would be surprising in the circumstances 
were there to be no complaints. 

The inquiry which the government last 
December was called upon to conduct is 
known in parliamentary parlance as the 
Frauen-Enquete . The word Enquete de¬ 
notes “investigation by experts.” The 
experts of the Frauen-Enquete , the Bunde¬ 
stag has laid down, shall not only report on 
“ the situation of women at work, at home, 
and in society ” but also recommend ways of 
bettering the situation. 

The experts are being recruited by the 
ministry of labour from civil servants, doc¬ 
tors, psychologists, sociologists, and such¬ 
like. They are then put to work in eight 
separate committees covering a wide field 
of inquiry. What price equality between 
the sexes? Do women in industry, com¬ 
merce, agriculture, tod the public services 
have differing special problems? How far 
can the conflicting demands of home and 
factory be reconciled? Are there enough 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

a reflection of the stronger pressure of the 
growing numbers of women wage and salary 
earners. Women have occupied the lower 
and middle rungs of the working ladder. 
They arc now aiming for the top. Since girls 
are as good as boys at exams, they are bound 
to dimb further as education spreads and 
diplomas count for more in job hunting. 
In France, in the past ten years, the propor¬ 
tion of women among “ top people ” has 
been rising twice as fast as that of men. Yet, 
looking at the newly published statistics, one 
cannot be sure whether to be dismayed by 
the continuing inequality or impressed by 
the conquests that women have already 
made in this man-made and man* legislated 
world. Can they get it all without a 
Bastille or a declaration of the rights of 
woman ? 


opportunities for part-time work, enough 
homes for young couples and single women? 
What do women chiefly spend their money 
on? To what extent do they take part in 
public affairs? 

These arc the kind of questions that the 
experts will be expected to answer. Pessi¬ 
mists reckon it will take five years to 
assemble the facts and produce the report. 
But some findings may be published sepa¬ 
rately as soon as they arc ready. Several 
stretches of useful spadework—on the prob¬ 
lems of the working mother and housewife, 
for instance, and on women’s chances of 
advancement—have already been done by 
the trade unions, the federation of indus¬ 
tries, and other associations which the inves¬ 
tigators will be consulting. 

Nietzsche, who was at Bonn university 
when he began to take stock of women, 
would have been appalled to know the day 
would come when a German government 
and parliament in Bonn would be taking 
them so seriously. “ Woman wishes to be 
independent,” he noted in Beyond Good 
and Evil in 1885, “and therefore she 
begins ro enlighten men about ‘ woman as 
she is.* This is one of the worst develop¬ 
ments in the uglifying of Europe.’” He goes 
on to say: 

To be mistaken in the fundamental prob¬ 
lem of “ man and woman,” to deny here 
the profoundest antagonism and the neces¬ 
sity for an eternally hostile tension, to 
dream perhaps of equal rights, equal train¬ 
ing, equal claims and obligations : that is 
a typical sign of shallow-mindcdness. 

Nietzsche’s belittlement of women still 
witheringly haunts the mind and practice 
of much of German society. 

Women have been given little credit and 
even less reward for the vigour and courage 
they brought to reconstruction immediately 
after the war, when millions of German men 
were prematurely dead, missing, in captivity, 
crippled, or demoralised by the collapse of 
their world. Those who saw will never 
forget the miraculous islands of domestic 
and commercial order founded by German 
women among the ruins of razed towns. In 
due course, these isolated preserves of in- 
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dustry and high standards were to merge 
and grow into the solid continent of the 
“ German miracle,” 

The investigators of the Frauen-Enquetc 
will be hearing, until they are sick of it, that 
the nine million women who are now con 
tributing directly to west Germany's 
continuing prosperity are, on the whole, is. 
appointed at the lack of opportunity th; v 
arc given to develop their talents and to 
earn more money. Germany's “ Wer isr 
Wer ” contains the names of notably fewer 
prominent women than does Britain’s 
“ Who’s Who.” The present federal minis¬ 
ter of health, Frau Elisabeth Schwarzhaupi, 
who was appointed in 1961, is the first 
German woman to hold office in the central 
cabinet. No woman in the foreign service 
has yet risen to be head of a mission. Indeed, 
throughout the whole of the civil service 
women are seldom entrusted with making 
important decisions; their lot is to be the 
third or fourth member of some inglorious 
departmental branch, where they may 
remain obscurely until they retire at sixty. 

Industry and commerce sometimes offer 
greater opportunities for the relatively few 
women qualified to seize them. Of the 
700,000 women classified as self-employed, 
some 800 are members of the Association 
of Women Entrepreneurs. They include, 
for example, Frau Lily Jons, in whose fac¬ 
tory at Diisscldorf 850 persons are making 
thcrmo-clcctrical measuring instruments, 
and Frau Marianne Busch, who runs a 
cigarette factory employing 500 workers. 
But the majority of the women in industry 
and commerce, as in agriculture, are more 
or less unskilled and arc taught so little lhai 
they rarely qualify for promotion. Schemes 
for training young women to fit them for 
more rewarding work, which they could re¬ 
sume, should they want to, after they have 
brought up their children, arc likely to be 
among the investigators’ recommendations 

As in Britain, there is much talk now¬ 
adays about the loneliness of many women, 
especially those living by themselves who 
have turned forty. In west Germany there 
are six per cent more women than men up 
to the age of 37 ; between 37 and 52 there 
are thirty per cent more. This is to say 
rhere are 1.4 million more women than men 
within this age bracket, largely because of 
wartime casualties. Few are hard pinched 
for money (a woman’s average wage in in¬ 
dustry is 4 marks an hour, a man’s 4.8 
marks), but many do not have a proper 
home of their own and suffer accordingly. 

Probably the most delicate job for the 
investigators will be to reconnoitre the limit* 
of woman’s capacity to act simultaneously 
as housewife, mother, and breadwinner, and 
to mark some boundaries. German doctors 
are protesting that too many women arc 
taking on roo much for the good of their 
own and their family’s health. One doctor. 
Dr Hans Zulliger, has recommended that 
every mother should be compelled by law 
to stay with her child for the first year of its 
life. Others are urging that it, should be 
made easier for women toobtaip part-time 
work, and that some factories should organ¬ 
ise special departments catering for this. 
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Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company lias 
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Japan’s imports-exports [in millions of U.S.Jj. 


How to buy find sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with over 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, com¬ 
merce and foreign trade. In effect this i$ what you get 
■when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head 
office with 100 branches and associates throughout the 
world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 7,000 overseas 
firms do $1,700,000,000 worth of import-export business 
in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial ^equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japanese 
market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to work 
for your firm. For complete information write to: 

A 

General Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Head Offlee: Marunouchf, Tokyo, Japan 
Loadaa Brawl: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 
Overseas Trade Hetwerk: Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 
and 55 other major cities around the world. 
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the worlddamerican survey 


America's Unkept 
Promise 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any state on account of race s 
colour , or previous condition of servitude . The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation . 


WASHINGTON, DC 

rrjiRST Vietnam, and now the struggle to secure voting rights for 
l|7 Negroes, have flared up like Molotov cocktails in the face of 
President Johnson's ’ desire for an Administration marked by the 
jharrtionious pursuit of happiness for all. He had indeed recog¬ 
nised? as early as January 4 th in his State of the Union Message, 
(that hopes thar this Congress might be undisturbed by civil rights 
{legislation were vain and that the present session must see somc- 
jrhing more done to establish the right of Negroes to vote so that 
(the promise of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
/quoted above) might be kept. In January his advisers were not 
Redded whether this next step could be taken by simple legislation 
lor would require a constitutional amendment. Mr Johnson wanted 
[time to arrive at the correct answer and to establish a consensus of 
Congress but this has not been allowed to him. The civil rights 
groups, aware of a mounting impatience among the inscrutable 
masses whom they attempt to lead, were not prepared to let matters 


l)r Martin Luther King, president of the Southern Christian 
I cadership Conference, selected Selma, Alabama, as a suitable 
place for a campaign to focus national attention on the denial of 
■iuing rights. The senseless bruralitv that met the campaigners 
7 here aroused a movement of protest across most of the country, 
particularly after the clubbing to death in a Selma street of a 
Unitarian minister from Boston. This anger caught Mr Johnson 
unawares. After the violent breaking-up of a protest march at 
Selina on March 7 th he began to be attacked for not intervening 
■nth federal troops. He preferred legislation, establishing a con¬ 
tinuing federal competence in the matter of voting rights, to an 
intervention bv force that would necessarily be short-lived and 
would probably leave things in the end no better than it found 
(icm. But, at a minimum, an immediate promise of legislation 
\ws needed if this attitude was to be sustained. 

Washington had an uncomfortable few days while the President 
worked himself into a position to give that promise. Negotiations 
went on between the Administration and 
umgrcssiunal leaders over what would be NEGRO VOTERS 
an acceptable Bill, while some members figures indicate numb 
Congress grew impatient and began to Shaded portion of 
put in draft Bills of their own. The shows proportion reg is 
floral Department of Justice sought in 1964. Percentages 
wuh some success to get the federal Negro share of total p 
courts to uphold the right of peaceful * at,on of voting age. 

demonstration in Alabama. At Selma the , _ 

d amirable head of the federal Community rT ?5 

Relations Service, Mr LeRoy Collins, missis*! w I I" ■ ^ 

acting as the President's agent, with help —- l 

' from Dr King and from some of the more Louisiana^; I 

j^asonable of his white opponents, just J L^jnVJ 

jsucceeded in interrupting the chain of 
Sclent events for a breathing space ; they ■ 

began again this week. Many hundreds 
clerics of most denominations began 


NEGRO VOTERS 

Figures indicate number of Negroes of voting age. 

Shaded portion of bars 

shows proportion registered 43/ooon 

in 1964, Percentages give 19 U r * * 

Negro share of total popu- ’ V, " G,N ' A > 

lation of voting age. 


to flock to Selma from remote parts of the country to expose them¬ 
selves as witnesses. The Justice Department in Washington 
had its share of sit-in demonstrators and began to keep most of 
its doors locked. An enterprising bunch of demonstrators got 
into the White House with the tourists and sat for six hours in 
the lobby. A line of young people lay interlocked across Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue and had to be carted away bodily. Delegations of 
influential men called at the White House to ask a tired and irritated 
President what he was going to do. President Johnson does not like 
to be pushed but pushed he was. 

Last Saturday Mr Johnson received Governor Wallace of 
Alabama for what was obviously a bleak interview. As he indi¬ 
cated at his press conference afterwards, the President made plain 
to the Governor that it was the authorities in Alabama who were 
breaking the law, not the demonstrators demanding their 
undoubted rights, that he would tolerate no more violence and 
that he would see to it that the right of Negroes to vote was estab¬ 
lished and made effective, whatever resistance or evasions 
Alabama might resort to. Mr Johnson promised a message to 
Congress on Monday. In the event he went further, presenting 
his message in person and also addressing both houses to mark 
the matter as solemn and urgent. The sentimental tone and 
wealth of cliches in Mr Johnson's speeches should not cause their 
effectiveness to be underestimated. He was, of course, addressing 
a huge national audience through radio and television and he left 
no doubt about either the justice and necessity of what he pro¬ 
posed or the earnestness of his intention to see it through. 

On the face of it, so glaringly obvious is the case, the display 
of persuasiveness and the parade of resolution hardly seem needed. 
But Congress, in its three attacks on obstructions against voting 
over the past eight years, has always drawn back from the vital 
components ihat would promise any early, massive and general 
effect. None of the three Acts attempted to regulate voting in state 
or local elections: thus, a Negro wanting the right to take part in 
a federal election has often to seek it from local functionaries whose 
own positions continue to depend on the 
favour of a restricted white electorate, 
Negroes of voting age. as is obviously the case in Alabama. The 

; v other missing component is any provision 

I 43/000 ri , » for the federal government itself to take 

19X U r * a over the machinery of voting, or of 

sm Virginia^ registering voters, through its own agents. 

"" , Mi .000 p** For the very reason that they are decisive 

o m jjp* factors, these have tended to get lost in 

0 U*vrooo'pV'jR the horse-trading that always goes on 

V y h \\* e5i P ■ when any Administration has to get a 

\\ civil rights law through Congress. But 

ni (©Swiqja/ ■•caaouna there is also an underlying doubt whether, 

if Congress takes the plunge and the 
Apoooo federal government tries to register voters 

} and count votes itself, the Supreme Court 

\Iflomoa will accept this encroachment cm states* 

rights as constitutional. 
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In fascinating contrast to the simple hortatory tones of his speech 
to the joint session, Mr Johfisoi^s written message to Congress is 
a meticulously formulated, closely argued case for the necessity 
of a new Voting Rights Act of 1965. Disclaiming the desire to 
acquire power in a matter traditionally th? domain of the states 
for the mere sake of acquiring it, it argues that the systematic 
flouting of the intention of the Fifteenth Amendment leaves no 
alternative to the assumption of federal power over the electoral 
process in counties, and in states, where the right to vote has 
been denied. President Johnson's Bill would certify states and 
localities which test the literacy, education or character of applicants 
for the vote and where less than half the residents of voting age 
were on the register, or less than half succeeded in voting, last 
November. The tests would be invalidated in such places and it 
would be up to the state or locality, if it wanted to appeal, to 
convince a district court sitting in Washington that it had been 
innocent of discriminating against voters on grounds of race or 
colour for ten years past. The federal government would also have 
discretion to appoint examiners to maintain voting lists in places 
where it found this necessary in order to enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Once a voter had got his name on the federal 
examiners* list, it would be a punishable offence to stop him voting. 
There is provision for election results to be challenged when a 
listed voter complains that he has not been allowed to vote; the 
federal courts arc given power to scrutinise the contested election 
and insist that the debarred voters be allowed to vote and that their 
votes be counted in the final result. 

If a Bill nearly as bard and clear as this gets into law, the stream 
of change in the American electorate will show a perceptible 
quickening in the areas where Negroes are strong numerically ; the 
parry managers will feel compelled to take account of this, bring¬ 
ing American politics a stage nearer the point at which Negro 
interests and Negro wishes receive the full weight due to them. 
Thar point is still distant—and it will still remain to be seen what 
other foims of pressure (economic, perhaps) can be devised in 
racist communities to take the place of the unpassable literacy test 
or the registrar perpetually absent from his office. For some 
years past the current has not been stagnant, though it has been 
roo slow for justice or for the temper of the civil rights movements. 
Last year saw a relative spate of registrations of Negro voters in 
some states by Democratic officials defending their party against 
the defection of their former white supporters to Mr Goldwater. 
Mr Johnson carried Virginia last year largely on the Negro vote. 
Once these processes get moving they are liable to accelerate. 

Klectorally the Old South has shrunk. Of the extensive areas 
where change has not yet struck, Mississippi, Alabama and South 
Carolina arc statistically the worst. Dallas County, Alabama, can 
show only 1,6 per cent of its eligible Negroes registered to vote ; 
this is the county where Selma, the chosen stage for this year's 
conflict on voting rights, is situated. In four southern states 
there are counties where not a single Negro is on the voting 
register. For extreme and absolute inequalities like this, the hour 
seems about to strike ; more discreet forms of discrimination have 
a long life ahead of them yet. 


Disjointed Economically 

M ost genuine economic experts in the United States today 
—although not most of those who consider themselves 
experts—would agree with the Democratic majority on the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress that, for this year at least, the 
continuation of excessive unemployment is likely to be a more 
pressing problem than is inflation. But fewer of the experts would 


agree that at this point the remedy for that unt^nplovxpent is aa 
even greater stimulus for the economy than the $1.75 cut in 
excise taxes that the President is proposing for the second half 
of the year. 

Admittedly by then there will probably have been som? 
slackening off in the exceptional contribution now being made bv 
the steel industry, in anticipation of a strike On May 1st, and 
automobile industry ; both ace breaking all records for .output 
sales and die industrial production index has been pushed to a 
new high for four successive months. Government, spending it 
due to drop as the year goes on, but there i$ no jre#scfcUq supp^ 
that consumer spending will do so, particularly in view of the 
promised cut in excise taxes. And from a survey taken in Feb. 
ruary, businessmen will be stepping up their capital spending 
steadily throughout the year, to a record amount of over $50 
billion in 1965, 12 per cent more than in 19649 although the 
rate of increase may be a little below last year’s. Only if there 
were a prolonged steel strike, lasting well into the summer, would 
these plans be likely to safer. 

As was to be expected, especially now that Representative Pat¬ 
man is chairman of the committee, the Democrats on it also warned 
the monetary authorities against higher interest rates, even though 
they acknowledged that the deficit on the country’s international 
balance of payments was a matter which should have the highesi 
priority. A week earlier Dr Ackley, head of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, had supported a similar warning with a 
detailed explanation of why in his opinion tighter credit would 
weaken the dollar rather than strengthen it under present circum¬ 
stances. The Republican minority on the committee agreed with 
the Democrats that the payments problem made it urgent that the 
American forces in Europe should now be cut back ; this might 
have been done long ago (when it became possible to bring in nw 
and equipment quickly by air), had it not been for the fears of the 
European allies—who are doing little to help the United Stall 
now that it has its own difficulties. But the means by which it is 
trying to solve them—by restricting its business activities abroad- 
s^cm to the Republicans on the committee to risk doing serious 
damage in the long run to the interests of both the United States 
and the world. It is difficult not to share these fears. But at lea: 
both groups on the committee advocate the long-term remedy < 
strengthening the international monetary system. 


Academic Questions 

NEW YORK 

hk student demonstrations at Berkeley and at Yale have pro¬ 
vided the academic community with enough dinner tabic 
conversation to last out the year. It is clear that university teaching 
staffs, at least, are anxious about the demonstrations and that their 
anxiety springs, in part, from questions which up to now they 
have been content to ignore. In the nineteen-fifties college teachers 
complained that their students were indifferent to political and 
social causes. This criticism has been tempered during the p” st 
five years as the Negro rights movement has taken root in a number 
of university communities. Outside the South, dons have usually; 
greeted the participation of their students in civil rights activity 
with approval, if not outright pride. 

r Now that the students have suddenly transferred their politick 
energies to the academic community, the enthusiasm of university' 
staffs is more qualified. At Bprkely and at Yale professors and 
instructors have been hurt to find themselves, as well as th 3 : 
administrators of the universities^ the objects of student wrath. 
Moreover, to members of the staffs, sit-ins, picketing, passive res; c 
lance—tactics which seem valid when used in Alabama—app^ 
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Caesar never saw. 

At the Cavalicri Hilton, high on Monte Mario, 
manager Olaf Sonde has an incomparable 
view of Rome, He also has landscaped gardens, 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, excellent 
restaurants and bight life as exciting as a 
Roman candle. Even a free private bus service 
to the heart of Rome. 

(avalieri J-Jilton 


Go international—with all the tomforts of Hilton 

For risen anon\, see y out ira\el cnenr or < nil an,y thlion haul o> } hit on Rc\,n i ut„>n Office. 



Going to Istanbul? 

Live on a 
private estate 
in the heart 
of the city. 


At the Istanbul Hilton, you'll live in 
a private paik overlooking the 
Bosporus. Manager Georges Desbaillets 
will be waiting to show you the 
view... and his swimming pool, tennis 
courts, gourmet restaurants and 
delightful Marmara Roof Bar, that’s 
set to music for dancing. 


(W\ Le. Lj 




Go International—with all the comforts of Hilton 

For reservations, see your travel agent or call any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Office* 


494,699 OT (’64 AM Shipyard) 



For the third year in a row, IHI’s Aiol Works has been 
designated I he world’s most productive shipyard in 
terms of tonnage launched during the year. 35 ships, 
with a total tonnage of 484, 692, were launched from 
Aioi Works during ]964. Augmenting IHI’s shipbuild¬ 
ing capacity is the recently completed Yokohama 
Shipyard, which boasts one of the world's largest 
shipbuilding docks, capable of handling mammoth 
160,000 dwt tankers. 

IHI has more than a century of experience in 
building ships of all kinds. In addition, IHI is setting 
up the world’s largest network of ship servicing facili¬ 
ties. All types of repair will soon be available for 1H1- 
built ships at 2J major ports around the world. 

Besides being the world’s No. 1 shipbuilder, IHI is 
Japan’s leading heavy-industrial company, manufac¬ 
turing a broad range of products from heavy manu¬ 
facturing equipment and machinery to complete 
plants. 110 years’ experience, complete after-service, 
and the most up-to-date technology back every IHI 
product. Send for illustrated brochures. 

IHI 

Ishikowajima-Hurima Hwvy Industries Co., Ltd. T«fcy«, *■*•» 

Gnblo* IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2*232 

London Office: Audrey I Urn**, 5-7, llounrigriitch, London K.C .'1 Cables: 1111CO LONDON 

New York, San Francisco, Mexico City. Rio oe Janeiro. DUsssIdorf, Oslo, Johannesburg;, Karachi, 
New Delhi, Calcutta, Sydney, Singapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power Plants. Chemi¬ 
cal Plant Equipment, Paper and Pulp Plants, Ships, Jet Aucralt Engines. Compressors, Blowers 
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loss appropriate ro universities where orderly discussion, 
^cotiation and compromise are accepted procedures. 

It is taken for granted that students should be concerned with 
appointments to the staff (the issue at Yale) and that they have a 
igitimate complaint when they declare that the university is deny- 
in g them the right to campaign for political causes on its property 
ihe original issue at Berkeley). But the implications of such 
demands are beginning to trouble the academic world. If the 
students’ voices on appointments arc heeded, popularity and 
dilettantism may dictate policy. After all, one Yale professor asked 
recently, how well fitted arc students to determine a professor’s 
intellectual qualifications (as opposed to his performance as a 
teacher) ? In short, it has dawned on many academics who have 
preached about the virtues of democracy that they are not sure 


that complete democracy can, or should, exist at university. 

They arc particularly bothered by the demand for freedom with¬ 
out any accompanying sense of responsibility. They point to the 
handful of students who paraded at Berkeley early this month 
carrying signs bearing four'-letrer words—the so-called “ filthy 
speech movement.” This provocation brought an angry demand 
for immediate expulsions from certain conservative members of 
the Board of Regents ; this in turn prompted letters of resignation 
from the president of the university of California, Dr Clark Kerr, 
and the acting chancellor at the Berkeley branch, Dr Meycrson. 
Both wanted disciplinary action to be taken but only along normal 
university channels. For the moment, at least, the regents have 
backed down, and Dr Kerr and Dr Meyerson have retracted their 
resignations. But the incident has highlighted the unwillingness 


Chemical Wizards 

FROM A SPECIAL, CORRESPONDENT 

There has been a bit of wizardry con¬ 
nected with the du Pom name ever since 
the company introduced nylon for stock¬ 
ings just before die last war. Not content 
wiLh this conquest, du Pont has been busy 
developing an array of new fibres and 
materials with which it hopes to capture 
much of the rest of the wardrobe and to 
win a place at the kitchen sink and in 
many other parts of the home as well. 
This big drive for new products explains 
why the company continues to be not 
only the biggest concern in the chemicals 
and fibres industry but also the mosL 
profitable. Its operating earnings have 
been exceeding 13 pci cent of sales, a 
rate about a third higher than that of its 
major competitors. 

As die company’s annual report, which 
is just out, discloses, du Pom expects 
to invest between $325 million and 
$375 million in new plants and equipment 
this year. It spent a record $370 million 
in 1963. Most of the money is going into 
new products or new versions of old ones 
rather than into a simple” expansion of 
existing lines. Nylon itself is among the 
fresh items; du Pont has developed at 
least four important variations, including 
one that is coiled like a spring to put 
stretch into fabric for slacks and bathing 
suits, another that is puffed to make thick 
carpeting and yet another that gives a 
richer appearance to dress material. 

Among du Pom’s oilier recent products 
are a new synthetic rubber, an elastic 
yarn which it calls Lycra that is replacing 
rubber threads in women’s foundation 
garments, a pustic called Teflon used 
to coat pots and pans so that foods will 
not stick and the brightest newcomer, 
Corfam, a man-made leather for the 
upper parts of shoes. All of these develop¬ 
ments have brought du Pom smoothly 
through the period in which it was forced 
bv court order, after an anti-trust action, 
to divest itself of its 63 million shares 
in the General Motors Corporation. Last 
year du Pont surprised even its own fore¬ 
casters by earning a record $359 million, 
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or 10 per cent more than in 1963, 
on sales totalling nearly $2.8 billion. 
This rise in operating income just about 
offset the decline in dividends from 
General Motors. These shares, which 
du Pom began to distribute 10 its share¬ 
holders in 1962, were finally disposed of 
in January, 1965. 

Including the General Motors dividend, 
du Pom earned $471 million last year, just 
$1 million less than in 1963, although 
it had heavy' expenses connected with 
the many new plants which it is building. 
For this year du Pont forecasts a rise 
in sales of 5 per cent, down from the 
8 per cent growth of 1964. But a year 
ago it predicted a similar slowing-down 
and instead the rate of expansion exceeded 
that in 1963. To some extent the growth 
in du Pont’s sales mirrors that of the 
entire chemical industry. But the firm’s 
earnings have continued to grow faster 
than those of its rivals. 'Hie explanation 
is that du Pom has concentraied on 
markets where prices arc firmer than they 
are for the over-produced basic chemicals 
and on new products in which the com¬ 
pany has a strong patent position and, 
hence, a head start on its competitors. 
Corfam is a prime example; a number of 
other companies have been working on a 
man-made leather for many years but 
none is as far along as du Punt. 

The key difference between Corfam 
and other synthetics which have been 
• tried in shoes without much success is 
Corfam’s ability to breathe like leather, 
allowing perspiration to evaporate through 


, the material. Corfam has real advantages 
for shoe firms. Instead of wrestling with 
odd-shaped hides, no two of which are 
exactly the same shape and quality, they 
simply wind Corfam off a standard roll. 
A major producer of shoe-making 
machinery is developing equipment which 
would punch out shoe uppers automati¬ 
cally. More than $450 million worth of 
material for such uppers is sold every 
year—a market which is nearly as big as 
du Pont’s annual sales of nylon. The 
company insists that sales of Corfam will 
never be that large, but already it is ap¬ 
parent that the initial plant, opened last 
autumn, will not be sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Du Pom is not always this successful, 
but the company continues to abound 
with new ideas. The annual report lists 
such recently introduced or developed 
items as an explosion bonding method 
for cladding one metal with another for 
possible use in pressure vessels, an en¬ 
tirely new range of plastics called iono- 
mers and a synthetic remedy for influenza. 
In addition to such product-oriented de¬ 
velopment work du Pom spent $59 mil¬ 
lion on basic research last year. Foreign 
business is also booming. It rose some 
25 per cent last year, three times faster 
than domestic volume, to $557 million. 
Excluding non-consolidated affiliates, 
foreign sales amounted to $343 million; 
$253 million worth of these consisted of 
goods exported from the United States 
(22 per cent more than in 1963). Du Pont 
notes with pride that its operations 
resulted in a favourable international 
balance of about $200 million in 1964 and 
almost $1 billion since 1958. 

In addition to its magic touch with new 
products, du Pont is also quick to get out 
of older lines which have grown less pro¬ 
fitable. Its original black powder busi¬ 
ness, on which the company got its start 
in 1808, is down to one plant. And the 
company turned out its last rayon in 1962 
after 41 years of production. It is typical 
of du Ponr's careful planning that it set 
up its first full-size plant for making Cor¬ 
fam at Old Hickory, Tennessee, where it 
had had one ot its biggest rayon facilities. 
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of some students to take into account the long-range repercussions 
of their actions. 

Coming after the prolonged storm over political activity at 
Berkeley, this trivial incident might have done great harm to the 
university and to other tax-supported ones all over the country. 
Nevertheless, when all the criticism has been registered, university 
teachers acknowledge that students ought to be the centre of a 
university’s concern and that, for a variety of reasons, this obvious 
fact .has become less and less clear to teachers and administrators 
alike* Perhaps some professors have uneasy consciences about the 
amount of time and energy which they spend on research and out¬ 
side commitments (partly in deference to the rule of “ publish or 
perish' 1 ) compared with the amount of time which they devote 
to their students. 



I F America is to remain livable, President Johnson has told 
Congress, its means of getting over the ground must be 
improved drastically. To many people, nothing could do more to 
simplify life than just what the President has proposed as a first 
step—a high-speed railway line between Boston and Washington. 
This would be the demonstration project in a far-seeing programme 
of research into new methods of rapid overland transport between 
America's cities. Mr Johnson has asked Congress to provide $20 
million to get the project going this year. In essence, the Washing- 
ton-to-Boston express is really the brainchild of Senator Pell of 
Rhode Island, who has long been discontented with the wasteful 
eight-hour rail journey he must make between Providence and the 
capita]. He is convinced that trains moving at speeds of over one 
hundred miles an hour through the “ Northeast Corridor 11 —the 
urbanised strip along the Atlantic Coast where one-fifth of 
America's population lives—would win travellers back from aircraft 
and motor cars. In any case, traffic in so-called Megalopolis is 
expected to grow by between T70 and 200 per cent by 1980 and 
more of all kind9 of transport will be in demand. 

The super-express would not be just a luxury for eastern sophis¬ 
ticates. It would serve as a model for the many other urban corri¬ 
dors In the country—Los Angeles to San Francisco, for example, 
and Pittsburgh to Cleveland. Neither would the programme con¬ 
fine itself merely to speeding up trains. Civil engineers at ihd 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who prepared a preliminary 
survey of the Boston-to-Washington transport situation, thought 
that perhaps entirely new rockct-sbapcd vehicles on new kinds of 
tracks might be the answer; $0 might a conveyor belt to which 
private cars might be attached or even a tunnel beneath the whole 
route. 

So much for the future. The New York, New Haven and Hart¬ 
ford Railroad, which now carries passengers between New York 
and New England, will probably not live that long. The trustees 
of the line, which has been bankrupt since 1961, have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to abandon ser¬ 
vices for the four stops nearest to New York City. This would 
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deprive 25,000 people of their daily ride to work. It might ah 
as the trustees hope, cut about $500,000 a year from the anm 
deficit of $.12 million which the New Haven's passenger servu 
produce and which cancels any profit from the hauling of freight. 

The ICC has put 0ff a decision for four months. Meanwhi 
the Senate Commerce Committee began considering four Bills 
save the New Haven with various injections of federal aid. B 
the prognosis is poor. The four government agencies most involv 
object unanimously to pouring any more federal money into t 
New Haven’s bottomless pit. And the chairman of the ICC agr< 
with the New Haven's trustees that eventually the line shoi 
abandon all its passenger services—-and that the blame lies on t 
federal government which helped competing forms of transpt 
while leaving railways to fend for themselves. 


Bankers' Check 

T he Department of Justice has special reasons to relish the lq 
victory which it won last week over the Manufacturers Hano\ 
Trust Company, the fourth largest bank in the country. In 
when the department's lawyers tried to prevent the merger of t 
Manufacturers Trust Company and the Hanover Bank, they foui 
themselves faced with a fait accompli : the merger had taken pla 
half an hour earlier, in defiance of the department's view that 
would violate the anti-trust laws. The two banks had the appro\ 
cf state, authorities and of the Federal Reserve Board but last we 
district coutt upheld the contention of the Department of Justi 
that the merger would tend to reduce competition in the Unit 
States as a whole as well ag in the New York metropolitan art 
The bank is now the third largest in this richest of all banki: 
centres. 

Manufacturers Hanover to day is considerably bigger than t 
sum of its parts in 1961. Its assets amount to $7 billion, compar 
with a total of $5 billion for the two banks four years ago; 1 
merged institution has opened six new branches and has thousan 
of new customers. To reconstitute two banks of approximately t 
same relative size—dividing depositors, trusts and management 
would not be easy. But this is what the government seems dote 
mined to require. It is understood that it has little use for t 
half measures being discussed by the bank's lawyers. Unless t 
two sides have agreed on a solution by the end of this week, whi 
seems unlikely, the court itself will propose one. 

But what shape the unscrambling may rake will nor be fcnov 
for some time if Manufacturers Hanover decides, as it probably \m 
to appeal to the Supreme Court. The banking community is n 
optimistic that the decision will be reversed by the Court. In 196 
faced for the first time with the application of the anti-trust laws 
bank mergers, it over-ruled a lower court which had found nothii 
wrong in a proposed merger of two banks in Philadelphia. Last yc 
the Supreme Court struck down a merger of banks in Kcntuck 
Manufacturers Hanover is much larger than the defendants 
these earlier cases. It has the dubious consolation that it is n 
being singled out. The Department 6f Justice, iff the belief ih 
competition between banks is “perhaps more vital than in ai 
other area," has launched suits against bank mergers in Milwauk 
and Chicago and may soou attack one in San Francisco. Co 
ceivably, however, its zeal may be checked by Congress. Tl 
chairman of the Senate Banking Committee did not speak only f 
himself when he said, the day after the ruling on Manufacture 
Hanover, that the Bank Merger Act of i960 clearly gave conu 
in such mergers to the federal regulatory authorities, with tl 
Department of Justice playing a purely advisory pert. Ban 
defeated in the courts may fend useful allies in many quarters, giy< 
the split in thinking over regulation of bank mergers which exis 
in Washington. 
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Where would your business expansion 

prosper most? 


m 


c 



Independent 

HAS ALREADY FINANCED ITS INDUSTRIAL DRIVE FOR THE NEXT 10 YEARS 

The first 5-year plan has achieved: £2,500,000 export orders for 1964 

starting from nothing in April 1959 and utilising about 45% of the forecast labour force 

39 new industries in operation 
18 more authorised and now coming into production 


As the above figures show, today Malta is building up a thriving 
industrial life based on low production cost and encouraged by the 
following Government aids: 

■ Ten years tax holiday 

■ Noii-repayable Capital Grants 

■ Factories at nominal rents 

. ■ Customs freedom for exports 

■ Subsidised apprenticeship scheme 

Already 6 of the new Industries have authorised expansion pro¬ 
grammes. An even larger industrial expansion will takfe place under 
the Second Five Year Plan. Such progress, already convincing, is 
hut the beginning of further rapid development which will more 
than satisfy the needs of your business future. Strategically placed 
at the hub of the Mediterranean trade routes, Malta is only 
hours by air from London. 

FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
GO-AHEAD INDUSTRIAL MALTA 



From Induct rial Development Board, Hoorn 9 , Malta High Commission, 24 Haymarket. London, SW 1 . Tel: TRAfalgar 5088 
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Want to increase 
your overseas profits? 



I Our World-Wide Marketing 
6orvlco personnel can help 
you find new markets. We have 
speciaTists In 124 world trade 
centers. Ut them analyze your 
profit potential, show you where 
your product is needed, where 
you can ship to and sell most 
easily. 

2 We can advertise your 
needs. Do you want to buy 
something? Sell something? We 
can spread the word. Our 
monthly magazine, "Clipper 
Cargo Horizons," published in 
6 languages, can place your 
listing before more than 176,- 
000 top executives around the 
world. No charge. 

3 We can develop new con¬ 
tacts for you. Our profes¬ 
sional marketing experts can 
make your first new oversees 
sales approaches for you-free. 

4 We can find you additional 
suppliers. Want to buy tor 
less? Get a special design? Get 
higher quality? Let our special¬ 
ists discover new sources <or 
you ... see that you get cata¬ 
logs and prices. 


5 We can tut your packing 
and crating costs. We don't 
require the heavy, expensive 
crates of surface shipping. 

6 We can lower your air Cargo 
rate. Pan Am's AirPak Sav¬ 
ings Plan employs newly-intro¬ 
duced corrugated containers 
that can earn you a discount of 
3 2%. And remember, Pan Am 
has. reduced rates in recent 
months on many products, per¬ 
haps yours. 

7 We can help you cut ware- 
nouse expenses. Because 
we can deliver overnight almost 
anywhere in the world you don't 
have to maintain costly ware¬ 
houses overseas. 

8 Wacan lower your inven¬ 
tory cost. Our rapid deliv¬ 
ery means you dan Order direct 
,from the f«Ctoty as needs arise 
... you won't nave to maintain 
cqstly Inventories. 

9 W©c*n help you match a 
local' producer’s delivery 
tknte. Don’t let foreign competi¬ 
tors take business from you be¬ 
cause they can deliver faster. 
Our rapid delivery makes you, 
in effect, a “local producer" 


anywhere in the world, lets you 
cash in on unexpected oppor¬ 
tunities overseas. 

1A We can solve distribution 
1U bottlenecks. When you 
have to produce more than your 
regular distribution facilities 
can handle, call us. We'll see 
your customers get their orders 
on time, every time. 

H We can help you bank your 
profit sooner. The sooner 
your goods are delivered, the 
sooner you get paid. Our rapid 
delivery often means you get 
paid several weeks sooner. 

10 We can reduce obsoles- 
IA cence losses. Could a 
newly introduced model or a 
change in public taste cut into 
your sales? Or even destroy 
your market? Minimize this risk 
... with our overnight delivery. 

We can slash wharfage, 
lO docking, trucking costs. 
Call us. We’ll be glad to show 
you how and how much. 

| A Ws can reduce clerical 
1*1 expenses. For example, 
one Pan Am airway bill will take 
your shipment anywhere in the 
world. Let us nd you of use¬ 


less/ expensive, time consum¬ 
ing paperwork. 

IT W«can greatly reduce in- 
lel surance costs. Did you 
realize that shipping with us 
can save you in insurance as 
much as 90% of your surface 
shipping insurance costs? We’ll 
be glad to show you the proof. 

We can cut or eliminate 
1U spoilage, breakage, pilfer¬ 
age. The longer a shipment is 
in transit, the greater the likeli¬ 
hood of damage. To get your 
goods delivered fast, in factory- 
fresh shape, call us. 

1^ We can cut or eliminate 
If disassembly-reassembly. 

No need to take large items 
apart and put them back to¬ 
gether when you ship with us. 
You save time, tiouble and 
cost. 

Profit from these 17 ways Pan 
Am can help you. 

We'll be glad to have one of our 
cargo experts help you make a 
thorough analysis of your sup¬ 
ply and delivery system. No 
charge, no obligation. Call your 
Pan Am Cargo Agent, or ring us 
up. Do it today. 


Worlds largest Air Cargo carrier - Worlds most experienced airline 

'' ' ’ .1 
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Space Coming Downio 


f KOM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Tut first attempt to harness the techniques 
and genius which have succeeded in space 
to such mundane problems as sewage dis¬ 
posal and traffic congestion has just begun 
In California. In financial terms it is a 
uiiling effort. Four contracts, each for 
$100 ,ooq, have been let under competitive 
bid to four of thegiants in the aerospace 
industry, firms accustomed to multimillion 
dollar assignments. „ . ' 

The contraett «rc/6r six-month studies of 
possible aolfition* problems 

along tlie foUotfittg lio6s: a tmified/waste 
disposal progriqi^ 
poration) $*.-a*r plan for t 

ing people, foot- . , 

all potential carriers into*' . fiNotth 

American Aviation Inc.) 5 a new concept of 
behaviour control, in institutions and nut, 
applicable both to criminals and to the mcn- 
nlly ill (Space General Cotffefotioft); >a suite 
information service designed to make pos¬ 
sible more immediate use of existing data 
and to provide automatic monitoring of un¬ 
employment and die incidence of disease, 
thus permitting more sophisticated planning 
(Lockheed Missiles & Space Company). 

This miniscule undertaking is vested in 
many quarters with the significance which 
the Bible, jtp ■ the, ^ It 

h being watched eagerly in Washington, 
where it has received discreet encourage¬ 
ment, as a possible precursor of big federally- 
financed programme^ for the future. In 
California the scheme is being described/ar* 
the prelude to a national techriologfcat 
assault Upon economic add social problems 
which have long existed but which threaten 
to engulf mankind in the teeming tomorrow. 

{' 

T he state director of finance, Mr Hale 
Champion* said recently: “At a time 
when new technology and new problems are 
piling up side by side, it is ridiculous for the 
government not to use one to deal with the 
other.” So the Space General Corporation, 
which is used to building guidance systems 
lor missiles and “ hardware ” for upper space, 
is sending its scientists to visit prisons, 
judges, psychiatrists and experts in juvenile 
delinquency ; usually the 1 firni’s emissaries 
receive a rousing welcome. Knowledge in 
these fields tends to be locked up in com¬ 
partments and anything which leaps over 
them is exciting to the old hands. 

Lockheed is immersed in a veritable laby¬ 
rinth of state data, much of it collected but 
never used or, if used, used six months to 
two years late. The study by Aerojet General 
of how to manage wastes encompasses the 
Pollution of air, land and water. North 
American Aviation is looking far into the 
hture of transport, considering rockets;' yi* 
rake Californians to New York in a tftattef' 
f minutes, pipelines to carry produce from 
10 flindumtnnnw which will 


take OV^r^control all vehicles from their 

driver^’ 

Vittytally every prospace concern in the 
country comped Ip these paltry contracts. 
The unwrittcjtT ^ is thit each 

lucky wiqttetf ,|nvest far more money 
than the sfitte& 'n^fddiqg,, in order that its 
report, mtiy bel mDenging and persuasive. 
No answers agfcjjjttected. These will be 
studies on hW^.tmdertake studies and are 
intended society thirty to fifty 

years expected that millions, 

, of dollars wUl have 


even tena/or J 
to be lAunkl 
mentf^fbre 
reached^ which/ 

’ It ish^^jba? $4is programme will apply 
to the “ •yateros 

analysis w which shattered coxfi|«d- 

"tional of graduf9 !m|ir0ve- 

mcnP n an^tMdl«^dible: the brakthtpigb to 

SllCC "— 1 ■ - - j 
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'pnatarnte-of uoapptognffcin. {•'-*» jh&i mt 
y«r lt craued • 

., Djjfrlng the past ■tatt'flf the 

new job* have comer in the iMbes ofApace 
and defence. About one-fiftb ^ an ddbnoe 
spending and about half ofthe 4viUaH .ex¬ 
penditure on space— romfc $7.2hSIlkvb this 
year—goes to California. The iddiustl||»^ 
volved^aircraft, ordnance (indt4diaf/,tw^ 
siles), electronics and instrumatts-*^^ 
473*000 workers, about -15 jjttr centofall 
those with jobs in manufacturing, ^ siich 
jobs have fallen by xo per cent W^w'lasf 
two years. In areas of the state wfiere t suCh 
work is concentrated the drop has been $tucH 
sharper. And the Californian picture '(bd^n 
even gloomier when it is cotattu&ted pith die 
recent rosy, trend of the na^nd' 
as a whole. ' ''V 11 -, 

The sector hit first and 
California’s greatest pride, Its 
development complex. A qiitrtf£4 

ed 

■m# 

mi 


research and develop- 
tse qf production is 
cstfiftts tksdibe as 

scientific and engineering 
by private industry is i% 
space. 

'leMt. hi 

" a prob » gm / "¥lf rt tftr -^^Bfernlg^THi 

unimpeded by worries about cost, bureau- JjgtJi judnsix^391^$ .jWfJA.; Jj^uatry .wafts 
cratic limitations, habits or politics. In effect, to keep/‘teams’’ together, The state liopes 
California is saying: if we tackled such prob- ’ - 1 - - ’ ■ — ! - J - 




. ■ <* ■‘—1 - ?■!*>■ 

we *’* 1 

e worries 


ferns as how to get to work more, quickly 
or how to prevent smog with the same 
Rational compulsion, imagination and mas¬ 
sive input of money and talent now engaged 
in making missiles—-how would we go about 
it ? 

To test the answers will require billions 
ti &dollars of federal financing on the; scale 
of the present federal motorway programme. 
But officials in Washington are already dis¬ 
cussing the possibility that research and de¬ 
velopment in civilian areas may be wise com¬ 
panions to the space .effort as defence dollars 
level off. ft Is Tlifbhce cutbacks that have 
spurred the Californian experiment. True, 
the state can still talk in superlatives about 
its record employment, personal income and 
wages in manufacturing. But California has 
so large a share of the country’s defence and 
aerospace contracts that it is exceptionally 
sensitive to budget shifts and contract cancel¬ 
lations. And because 
of the unremitting 
growth of the state’s 
population, new jobs 
must be created on a 
scale greater than that 
needed elsewhere in the 
United States. The 
rate of increase of the 
population is over twice 
that of the rest of the 
country and it is pre¬ 
dicted that the next ten 
years .wifi add 6 million 

WLi v 

million. The state must 
create substantially 


to hang on to this Mite,, Yet private industry 
is little accustomed to underwriting the cost 
of research and development. 

It would be a mistake to consider Cali¬ 
fornia’s experiment with its four contract*' 
simply as a preparation for vast government 
hand-outs. Private enterprise is expected to 
gain pew potentialities, indeed, new products. 
But die government is Itkdy to get the most 
benefit—moufeh only if the public can be 
persuaded to accept spending for such pur¬ 
poses on such a scale. So far, there is no 
general interest in the programme, but it has 
collided already with an inevitable stumbling 
block. Legislator*!* clamouring to know 
where Governor Brownioundthe money for 
the contracts Without waiting for a regular 
authorisation of Arndt ajuLaate accusing him 
of having arrange*! ^.'fijiegally. This 

is a portent Strait for such 


ventures, when 


instead of 


JOBS IN MANUFACTURING 
200 



Jan 19W Jan 1M6 
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Marconi Britain's lanrost manufacturer 

lanrost exporter television New 

■■■■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■1 one the many whose major 

population oentres are served by Marconi television 

Marconi Hi telecommunications I^MiUtters ten of wMota tove been installed tatt. 

. ._ . , _ . . „ _., _. _ , ^ ^ , North and South Islands. A large part of the New 

An apparently simple cabinet houses the world's services. Frequencies oan he changed In lass than zealoxiH Broadcasting Corporation s studio equipment, 
most advanoed communications transmitter. one minute instead of the SO minutes often re- finding 20 television camera chains as well as 4 

This remarkable equipment tunes itself and «olred in the past. The transmitter occupies only CO mpleto Outside Broadcast units, is also of Marconi 

ehabies one man to oontrol a complete station 90% of the space needed by Its predecessors and manufacture 

containing many transmitters providing a Is hut one Item In the world's widest range of 

variety of International h.f. communication radio telecommunications equipment. 


encyclopaedic Marconi 



MARCONI IS EXPORTS 

Marconi alone exports nearly twice as much, capital 
electronic equipment as France. 

Just as export is the driving force behind a healthy 
national economy, so brains are the driving force 
behind export—brains that work towards establish¬ 
ing a good conversion ratio of imported raw mater¬ 
ials to exported finished products. That this ratio is 
exceptionally good in the electronics industry is a 
tribute to the industry's research and particularly 
to the contribution of the Marooni Research and 


Martoni is defence radar 

Marooni Is the largest British supplier of defence 
radar systems and has mado by far the greatest 
contribution of any company to the radar defences of 
the United Kingdom and NATO. Marconi early 
warning and ground controlled interception systems 
have been supplied to more than 40 of the world's 
air forces. 


Development organization—the largest of its kind 
in Europe. 

Exporting is challenging and satisfying; it also 
involves risks which, though lessened by experi¬ 
ence, arc best offset by the provision of a secure 
home market—a responsibility which devolves upon 
all who are concerned to strengthen sterling and 
enhance British prestige abroad. 


Ifhe Marconi Company Limited 

A member of the English Electric Group of Companies 

MARCONI HOUSE, CHELMSFORD. ESSEX, ENGLAND 



Five limes nm an Miration 
•fa monolithic in tenrated circuit 
which performs a complete, 
logic junction in a computer 

Marconi is 
microelectronics 

Electronic components so small 
that they can hardly be seen with 
the naked eye; 0.000 components in 
tho space of ono square inch: sc v fro l 
circuits contained within the slz* 
of a pen—this is microelectronics 
a new science which will reduce tfc® 
cost of electronic equipment-, h 1 * 
crease operational speeds and pro¬ 
vide utLer reliability. No European 
company is more advanced tho° 
Marconi, whoso microcircuits at* 
already in use in computers and 
airborne radio equipment, and 
whose Microelectronics Division i* 
operating a confidential consul¬ 
tancy and design service for the 
Electron! cs Industry. 


LTDJZ10 
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)ur special corresponds^ repbrts frpm the Scottish lowland 
onstituency of Roxburgh, Selkirk and Peebles, which 
oes to the pol Is next Wednesday 


BY-ELECTIOR usually concentrates 
national politics Wonderfully, 
rticularly whin a government has a 
ajority of only three. But that at Box* 
urgh, Selkirk and Peebles is mainly being 
ought—by the Liberals anyway—oh a 
ariety of local issues and traditions, which 
re thus being given a temporary national 
nportance that they would normally neither 
ittract nor deserve. The figures here last 
Dctober were: 

Donaldson (Con.) 18,924 

Steel (Lib.) 171*85 

King-Murray (Lab.) 7*007 

Kerr (Scot. Nat.) 1,093 

Con. Majority 1,739 

\I1 the last three candidates are fighting 
gain, though Mr Kerr only as an unofficial 
iationalist, having—to the chagrin of the 
iberals—managed to obtain at the last 
noment the money for a deposit that he 
vill certainly lose. The late Commander 
)onaldson has been succeeded as Con¬ 
servative and Unionist candidate by Mr 
tobin McEwen. 

It is at once obvious from the figures 
hat Labour cannot win the seat; but it 
s still fighting surprisingly fiercely to pre- 
eni the Liberals winning it from the Con- 
ervatives. A small switch of Labour voters 
.0 Liberal would put the Tory out, but 
1 would also lose Labour its deposit, and 
Labour strategists have decided that they 
most certainly do not want that. In this 
iuge constituency stretching over three 
ounrics from near Edinburgh to the border 
md comprising 1,200 square miles, all three 
«rty organisations have therefore been 
working enthusiastically to persuade the 
lectorate of just over. 55,000 to go to the 
rolls. In October a high turnout! of 80 
pw cent was achieved. The local Labour 
organisation was at that time sketchy ; it 
L now larger and operating far mote 
Efficiently. It is important that the Liberals 
^ill need to gain a share of the poll from 
abour if they are to win this seat; the^ 
Zionist vote seems very solid^therc are 
l0 l 53 paid up members of the local Con¬ 
servative association^ The Liberals have 
claiming that their organisation too 
*a$ slack at the time* of the election.. This, 
'Hinds rather odd. The Liberals won the 
which corresponded .most 
one in, 1950, and they were 
A Vmg to win last .October, concentrating 


their forces on this area rather than on the 
Highland constituencies which they did in 
fact gain. Mr Seech in looks and apparently 
in character something of a Scottish 
Lubbock, had, as a Liberal national spokes¬ 
man, monopoly of television appearances for 
Roxburgh candidates; this advantage he 
now lacks. The Tories seem confident that 
the relatively greater increase of Labour 
organisational efficiency, together with the 
few hundred votes even a disowned Scottish 
nationalist can attract, should baulk Mr 
Steel. 

Mr Steel is plugging hard at local rather 
than national issues. Roxburgh is a pros¬ 
perous constituency: the home of one of 
the few British consumer goods of inter¬ 
national excellence — knitted clothes: 
Pringle, Braemar, Lyle and Scott and 
Ballantyne all produce there and provide, 
together with the tweed industry, some £7 
million worth of exports a year. (Chile town, 
Innerleithen, with a population of 2,261, 
claims an export average per head of £500 
per annum). But knitwear has the social 
disadvantage of employing many more 
women than men. The other local industry, 
agriculture, has become increasingly 
mechanised, and as a result there has been 
a flight of population from the Borders; 
over 9,000 people have left since 1951, but 
mostly from the country districts. Unem¬ 
ployment is only at 1.1 per cent, as Mr 
McEwen points out. 

Both Liberal and Labour candidates have 
emphasised the need for local 1 industrial 
development' to employ male labour* Mr 
King-Murray,. parading Mr George Brown 
as one of his supporting speakers, says that 
Labour would integrate jts policy for the 
borders into a national economic plan. Mr 
Steel, if he were to be elected, could only 
lobby for his constituency; and the Border 
Development Authority which he is advo¬ 
cating seems a very piecemeal affair. He 
gives the impression that he really would 
work hard to do something for the econ¬ 
omies of the region, but it is more doubtful 
whether, this would be the right thing. A ► 
lot ofenergy and enthusiasm have won him 
the support of some young people—“ Beat¬ 
niks for Steel *’ ao the Conservatives put it 
-Hind he can count on the support of those 
borderers who have been brought up in a 
Liberal tradition going back to the last cen- 
tuij :(pr 09 lded they are not all dead). 

Mr McEwen, who stood unsuccessfully 


for East Edinburgh at the general election, 
is jpobably t!^ able$t candidate intel¬ 
lectually, Tlie jftess have oyerplaycd 
the fact that he is a Roman Catholic; in 
an area where religion has no political 
significance, one’s impression is that this 
will not lose him more, than a handful of 
votes. Conservative policy being what it 
is at the moment—is it anything at all?— 
he has had to be negative, mainly criticising 
the Government’s economic policies* But 
his predecessor. Commander Donaldson, 
did not carry much personal vote, so your 
correspondent’s private guess—foe what it 
is Worth—is that Mr McEwen should hold 
out. 

MURDER 

How Long is Life ? 

P roceedings in the standing committee 
on the bill to abolish capital punish¬ 
ment showed very clearly that the reten- 
tionists are genuinely anxious about the 
alternative to the death penalty for murder. 
A sentence to life imprisonment is in theory 
an indeterminate sentence, whose length de¬ 
pends on the decision of successive Home 
Secretaries. But in practice, the retention- 
ists argue, life sentences work out at nine 
years. This punishment* they say, is quite 
inadequate for the “ worst ” murderers: 
that is, the few who under the Homicide 
Act are still liable to the death penalty—in 
particular, murderers of policemen and 
murderers who use guns. To ensure that 
criminals of this sort are effectively pun¬ 
ished, and that the public is protected from 
them, there is pressure to amend the bill 
—cither by setting down, by statute a stiff 
minimum term of imprisonment for certain 
sons of murder, or by empowering judges 
to impose one tt their discretion. 

Anxiety on this soOre is not new. It was 
expressed in 1961 in a motion signed by 
fifty‘Conservative MFs, and the whale situ¬ 
ation was discussed in correspondence^ Sub¬ 
sequently published, between Mr Edward 
Gardner and the Home Secretary, at the 
time—rMr R. A. Butler; . Since murderers , 
of policemen were then hanged, the mur¬ 
derers that Mr Gardner was anxfous. about 
were the sexual ones, and be wanted life 
imprisonment to be not less than twenty- 
five years, subject to the judge’s, discretion. 
In his. reply Mr, Bitter emphasised that 
44 many prisoners sentenced to life imprison¬ 
ment under the Hbmtaide Act are likely to 
be detained for mo ter—some for much more 
—than pjoeycars, Earlier; he had said : 

44 in pn extreme case itmay be necessary 
to dotaih a prisoner until he dies.’ 1 .. * 
rMt Bader’s anccesspr, Mr Henry Brooke, 
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argued along the same lines in she second 
reading debate of the Sherman bill. 
“ There is a common but mfttatifcn idea,” 
he said, “ that successive Home Secretaries 
have regarded nine years as the right term 
of imprisonment for a murderer to serve.” 
He then went on to say that it would be 
wrong for a judge to fix the term because 
of the contrasts petween one murderer and 
another, between the determined criminal 
About Whose release there would always be 
anxiety and the man who had become 
* utterly repentant.” 

Later, m the same debate, the present 
Home Secretary underlined the views of his 
two predecessors. The judge, he pointed 
out, has*the prisoner before him for a few 
days. Hie Home Secretary has constant 
reports on a life prisoner over a period of 
many years, and the exercise of his discre¬ 
tion is therefore based on something much 
more valuable than observations of an 
accused man in the dock. Sir Frank 
Soskice did, however, promise one useful 
innovation ; that in deciding whether to re¬ 
lease a life prisoner on licence (they are 
always released on licence so that they can 
be recalled to prison if necessary) he will 
consult the trial judge, who will be asked 
to write a memorandum incorporating any 
special considerations he thinks should be 
borne in mind when the question of release 
comes up. The present Government has 
also announced that two special penal insti¬ 
tutions will be set up ; one, an allocation 
centre where all long-term prisoners will be 
studied before it is decided which is the 
appropriate prison for them; the other, a 


O ne of the most confused branches of 
English law relates to powers of arrest. 
The confusion has now been highlighted 
by the case of Wiltshire v Barrett in the 
Court of Appeal. Police officers, who 
thought a driver was exceeding the speed 
limit, signalled him to stop, which he did. 
The driver was then seen by the police to 
be “ glassy-eyed n and he refused to leave 
the vehicle. The police thereupon removed 
him by force, Using their truncheons. He 
was described in court as covered “ all over 
with bruises and abrasions.” The driver 
was taken to the police station under arrest, 
where he was found by the police doctor 
not to be unfit to drive and was immediately 
released. He sued the police for unlawful 
arrest and assault. 

His pica of being unlawfully arrested was 
upheld in the court of first instance, but 
was dismissed on appeal. Both courts held 
that the police had acted within statutory 
powers conferred by the Road Traffic Act 
of i960, which gives the police power to 
arrest a driver if he is found “ committing 
an offence the Court of Appeal held that 
.his must be taken to mean “apparently 
committing an offence.” The lower court 
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maximum security prison for housing par¬ 
ticularly dangerous prisoners, whether 
murderers or not. 

The imposition by statute of a minimum 
term in prison for certain murders would 
create as many anomalies as the present 
homicide Act. Suppose it were imposed 
for murders of policemen. In three cases 
since the war in which policemen have been 
murdered—those of the boy Christopher 
Craig, the drunk Ronald Marwood and the 
dubiously guilty Gipsy Smith—a minimum 
sentence of, say, fifteen or twenty years 
would have been too long. If, however, the 
proposal is to give the judge discretion in 
each case whether the murderer should 
serve a minimum term or not, one must 
surely support Sir Frank Soskice’s opinion 
that the Home Secretary's discretion is 
based on firmer grounds. 

There is, however, one proposal that docs 
deserve consideration : that a parole board 
should be set up to advise the Home Secre¬ 
tary on whether a murderer shpuld be re¬ 
leased. This would not be appropriate to 
every case, indeed, not to most of those 
cases—the majority of murders—where the 
crime has been a family affair. But where 
there is bound to be anxiety about a 
prisoner's release, the advice of an indepen¬ 
dent parole board might be of great help 
10 a Home Secretary in carrying out his 
grave responsibility. And, as the royal com¬ 
mission on capital punishment proposed, the 
vague and by now suspect term of 
“ imprisonment for life ” could be changed 
to the more forbidding phrase “ imprison¬ 
ment during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” 


accepted the plaintiff’s argument that, for 
the arrest to be lawful, the police should 
either have taken him before a magistrate 
straight away or released him on bail; the 
Court of Appeal ruled that immediate 
release of the prisoner by the police with¬ 
out taking him to a magistrate was reason¬ 
able procedure under the circumstances 
The limits of the right to arrest are by 
no means clear. A private citizen is entitled 
to arrest another person (indeed must try 
to do so) if a felony is committed in his 
presence. He may arrest if he suspects that 
a felony has been committed, but if in fact 
there has been no crime he is liable to be 
sued. The police have similar powers of 
arrest—with the difference that they cannot 
be sued if they reasonably suspected that 
felony had been committed (in^London 
only, their powers extend to arrest not just 
for felony but for any indictable offence, 
suspected or committed). In Wiltshire v 
Barrett, because of the uncertainty of the 
law, the plaintiff was put to the costs of the 
original trial, the appeal, and now a new 
trial on his charge of assault against the 
police: the police have been equally uncer¬ 
tain of their position. What is needed is a 
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cofto, set out by statute, defining the powers 
of me -arrest of both citizen* and police. 
This ia a task which the new law coratnis. 
sionfcrs.should tackle at an early date. 


ARMY RESERVES 

Territorial 

Rights 

T he British army has hanging at its tail 
some ten different categories of re 
servists, and (af a rough count) five types 
of members of the part-time Territorial 
Army. Old sweats, ex-conscripts, eager 
part-time soldiers ; vague and outdated lists 
of names and addresses* keen and combat- 
ready local units—the variety in form and 
in usefulness of the army’s various brands 
of back-stop is almost infinite. The upkeep 
of this untidily organised crew costs over 
£24 million a year (including the cost of 
several sorts of cadet forces): it seems cei- 
tain that the variety and oddness of thr 
assortment of reservists in fact leads to .1 
good deal of this money being wasted, ami 
to a good deal of accommodation being 
underused. It also seems likely that a good 
many people are put off the idea of joining 
a territorial unit by the difficulty of finding 
out just what sort of commitment this 
entails. 

The present ramshackle system incor¬ 
porates elements from the old count\ 
yeomanry of Victorian times, from the com¬ 
mitments of wartime conscripts, from the 
engagement forced on postwar National Ser¬ 
vice men. and from genuine, contemporary 
volunteers. The principal arguments put 
forward in its favour are that it provides j 
basis for civil defence, and that it provides 
a specially constructive sort of youth dub. 
These objectives would surely be better 
served if they were pursued directly, rathet 
than crabwise through perpetuating an 
otherwise irrelevant structure of organisa¬ 
tion. The Territorial Army Emergency 
Reserve, whose 6,000 men are properly paid 
for accepting a definite liability for service, 
is surely the pattern for the future. What is 
needed is surely a quick-delivery supple¬ 
ment for the regular army, that could in 
times of real emergency be sent off around 
the world in, the form of complete units 
trained and ready to use modern weapons. 
What real use is all the rest ? 

The new Government, however, dw 
seem prepared to have a fresh look at the 
whole business: Mr Fred Muiley, the 
Minister for the Army, dropped some sound 
hints on the subject in the Commons on 
March 8th. This week some members ol 
the Bow Group come out with some sen¬ 
sible suggestions in a new pamphlet (A New 
Reserve Army. 2s. 6d.). But, with all 
those majors in Conservative associations up 
and down the country, one fears that * 
reorganisation of the territorials is unlikely 
to be a bipartisan affair. - 


LAW OF ARREST 

To Catch a Thief... 
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Inquest on the Mandate 


;ross Roads to Israel 

ty Christopher Sykes. 

Mins. 479 pages. 42s. 

tfter a fasten, the Palestine question is 
:ttled for the time being. But Israel’s 
eighbours are determined that the settle- 
lent shall endure no longer than they can 
elp, and continue to rehearse their griev* 
nee and keep resentment alive. Almost any 
00k on Palestine will receive wide atten- 
ion in this acrid polemical atmosphere : an 
grccable consequence is that Mr Sykes’s 
istory of the Palestine mandate from 
lalfour to Bcvin will have the extensive 
leadership an excellent book deserves, but 
,hich its virtues alone are not always 
ufficient to ensure. 

This book is far removed from the usual 
.mature of commitment and advocacy. It 
isplays detachment, elegance, judgment, 
nd that compassionate gravitas required 
;hcn exhibiting the blind struggles and the 
ateful blundcrings of men caught in the 
;cb of their own illusions, ambitions and 
ood intentions. 

The author manages to describe feli- 
itously and lucidly the assumptions, atri- 
tides and expectations of the three parties, 
Iritish, Arab and Zionist, as they were when 
he Balfour Declaration was issued, and the 
hanges they suffered when, after 1933* 
iuropean • politics became progressively 
lore demonic. He shows us the Zionists 
icved by an ideology more hopeful than 
calistic—*even if Palestine had been abso- 
Dtely empty, it could not have provided 

haven for the Jewish population of 
iasrem Europe as it was before the Nazi 
courge—their position inherently weak, but 
leriving a deceptive tincture of strength 
rom official and parliamentary goodwill in 
Iritain which lasted until the mid-thirties ; 
hereafter isolated, made desperate by one 
atastrophe after another in Europe, react- 
ng with discipline and aggressiveness to 
heir misfortunes, and fighting for survival 
rirh skill and obstinate determination. 

Mr Sykes then shows us the Arab 
najority, blindly trusting in leaders largely 
elf-appointed, uncompromising and rigid 
n their opposition from first to last, ruining 
n inherently strong position by political 
miscalculations, by a misplaced contempt 
nr their Jewish opponents, and by their 
nurderous and self-destructive rivalries. 

Lastly, Mr Sykes holds up before our 
yes the sad spectacle of the mandatory 
'ower, embarking 'on this adventure with 
>ravc hopes and mixed motives, absolutely 


confident in its own ability to preserve law 
and order, to safeguard the interests of the 
majority, and at the same time to promote 
Zionist colonisation. He describes how the 
rise of Hitler not only made the mandate 
unworkable but also, by posing a formid¬ 
able threat to the Empire, made British 
statesmen unwilling to carry on with a 
scheme which they came to consider an 
embarrassment. 

The author goes on to chronicle the 
meanderings of Mr Bevin’s policy at the 
end, and one of bis achievements is indeed 
to convey, as Stendhal does in his famous 
description of the Battle of Waterloo, the 
utter incoherence and inconsequence of the 
last days of the mandate, a bare thirty years 
by the calendar but in reality worlds away 
from the confident beginning. The British 
mandate, its ethos and personnel, the high 
commissioners in Jerusalem, the ministers 
in London, are the real subject of this book, 
which manages to capture their likeness for 
us in judicious portrait and in sharp vig¬ 
nette. The book is also full of little known 
and unknown facts and episodes which the 
author has drawn from public archives, pri¬ 
vate letters and personal recollections. 

One of the book’s highlights is Mr Sykes’s 
description of the Peel partition plan and 
how it came to be proposed in 1937. He 
describes how partition caught the imagina¬ 
tion of a member of the royal commission, 
Professor Coupland, how he persuaded his 
colleagues that the plan was rne best in the 
circumstances then prevailing, how the 
British government began by accepting it, 
and then slowly but irrevocably abandoned 
it. Mr Sykes inclines to think that the 
scheme Was not really feasible in 1937. And 
yet, it had to come to a partition in the end, 
one enforced by the sword, leaving behind 
a trail of destruction and hate, and creating 
an estrangement, which may prove the most 
lasting result of the whole affair, between 
Jewry and Islam. It is at least arguable 
that a partition resolutely enforced in 1937 
by a powerful British Empire would have 
proved much less of a disaster. But this, 
of course, is only speculation. 

What is much more certain is that the 
particular alternative that the British gov¬ 
ernment adopted when it rejected partition 
proved to be the first step in the inexorable 
process that transformed Palestine into a 
battlefield in 1948. M* Sykes fe unable to 
tell us what particular arguments were can¬ 
vassed, or who canvassed them, which con¬ 
vinced the government to widen the Pales¬ 
tine problem by inviting Egypt and the 


Arab states to have their say on Palestine 
at the Round Table Conference of 1939. 
The St James’s conference in effect officially 
licensed Palestine’s neighbours to use the 
country as a pawn , in their power games, 
and thus made a tolerably amicable solution 
of the problem immenselpnbre complicated 
and perhaps quite impossible. The corri¬ 
dors of St James’s palace are thus seen to 
lead directly to the refugee-strewn roads of 
Palestine in 1948. These, corridors consti¬ 
tute a fateful cross road ttf brad*;' 

Preparation for Modernity 

Education In Tokugawa Japan 

By R. P, Dore. 

Routledge and Kegan Pauh 357 pages. 35s. 

In a development-minded world, Japan is 
increasingly portrayed as die model that 
others might emulate. From the moment 
when Japan opened its doors to the West, 
it has maintained a momentum that most of 
the nations of Asia and Africa still cannot 
achieve. Again and again, die question is 
put: what were the special features of the 
Japanese social structure that made this 
great leap into modernity ppshble ? 

Professor Dore provides soine of the 
answers, in a lucid and, well organised book 
that seems to, have been Written largely with 
this question in mind. The industrial 
revolution which followed the Mciji restora¬ 
tion was not just a strange accident of 
history. It had its roots in the existence, 
tinder the Tokugawa shogunate, of an estab¬ 
lished and refined social framework that was 
able and willing to absorb new techniques 
when the moment came. 

The difference between this situation and 
that of today’s so-called developing countries 
is underlined in every page of Professor 
Dore’s book. One of his main themes is die 
conflict, gradually resolved in a peculiarly 
taut synthesis, of Confucian ethics and the 
rising assertiveness of Japanese intellectual 
life. This was a conflict that is id no way 
reflected in the confrontation of differing 
cultures in Africa and Asia today. A closer 
analogy, which Professor Dore occasionally 
draws, is the long losing batde fought by 
the classicists of England’s older universities 
against the incursions of technology. 

Another peculiar feature of the Japanese 
system which the author emphasises was the 
great gulf between the highly formalised 
education of the samurai and the more 
practical instruction that characterised the 
education given, by his estimate, to some 
40 per cent of Japanese boys. The gulf was 
go wide that the author is forced to treat the 
two ^entirely separately, makiagonly* brief 
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attempt to relate them to each other at the 
end or the book. * 

This division hampers his attempt to draw 
conclusions. In his last chapter, on Japan's 
educational inheritance after the Meiji 
restoration, he seems to trace the upsurge 
in economic activity back to the prevalence 
of popular education, if only because Toku- 
gawa popular education was better adapted 
than the Confucian ethic to the acquisition 
of new techniques; and yet, as he makes 
dear, it is the Confucian ethic, or the 
Japanese version of it, that provides the 
thread of continuity which even today still 
distinguishes the Japanese social structure 
from that of other industrialised societies. 

This confusion is hardly the author’s 
fault. Many, writers on Japan have been 
brought up short by the starding conjunc¬ 
tions of opposites that recur throughout 
Japan’s evolution. All the same, one might 
perhaps have "welcomed a more comprehen¬ 
sive discussion of the dualism in Tokugawa 
Japan’s educational legacy, since it is pre¬ 
cisely this dualism, this interaction of prac¬ 
tical instruction and an ethical ideal, that 
other Asian countries seem to lack. As it 
is, the author confines himself to cataloguing 
die benefits inherent in the system, and, 
more briefly, the forfeits, without carrying 
the argument to a reconciled conclusion. 

The book provides some fascinating .and 
vivid descriptions, extremely thoroughly 
documented, of educational methods ana 
academic controversies in Tokugawa Japan. 
In a sense, these descriptive passages arc the 
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most illuminating parts of the book. There 
is a spine-chilling account of life in a 
samurai school in central Japan which 
amounts to a concentrated portrayal of the 
constrictions of that rigid society—a por¬ 
trayal that leaves one with the strong 
Impression that Japan’s preparation for 
modernity was, after all, a phenomenon, an 
exercise in applied tension which one would 
hesitate to recommend as offering any 
solution to the problems of today’s 
educationists. 

The Finns Hit Back 

Finland in Crisis, 1940 - 1941 : A Study in 
Small-Power Politics 

By A. F. Upton. 

Faber . 318 pages. 45s. 

Finland's resistance to invasion by Russia 
during 1939 and 1940 was one of the most 
celebrated and publicised episodes of the 
second world war. What was happening 
in and to Finland between the treaty of 
Moscow of March 1940, which brought the 
Russb-Finnish war to an end, and June 
1941, when Finland joined Germany in the 
invasion of Russia, was, by contrast, virtu¬ 
ally unknown in the West at the time. Nor 
have the histories of the second world war 
as yet done much to fill this gap in our 
knowledge. 

Mr Upton’s book will be wefcome be* 
cause it at last undertakes this work. Using 
his knowledge of the Finnish language and 
of the Finns, he has assembled whatever 
information can be obtained from the con¬ 
temporary Finnish sources—the Finnish 
press, the Finnish postwar trials and the 
Finnish government archives—and has 
added to it not only the contemporary 
material provided by the massive German 
archives, but also a thorough study of such 
subsequent writings as have been published 
by Finnish statesmen of the time and by 
Finnish historians. From all this he has 
reconstructed a dear and readable if highly 
detailed—at times even too meticulously 
detailed—account of these fifteen crucial 
months in Finland's history, and has pro* 
vided a satisfying explanation of the steps 
by which the Finnish government came to 
trite the momentous decision that was to 
settle the status and the course of the coun¬ 
try for a long time to come—the decision 
to collaborate in the German attack on 
Russia. 

In an important sense it is true to say 
that, as Mr Upton shows, there was no 
decision in the real meaning of the word, 
and the country did not settle upon a policy 
by easily reconstructable steps. Nor was 
this due mainly to the fact that the civilian 
government had virtually relinquished the 
control of policy to an inher group, headed 
by Marshal Mannerheim, after the conclu¬ 
sion of the RussoFinnish war> v If even this 
group drifted continuously during these 
months towards the position Finland finally 
occupied, towards being a satellite of Ger¬ 
many, it was because the country was at 
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the mercy of two fundamental and mutually 
sustateing factoi^ 

frf the r Russ6-^ini|ish ugir With gOjdd grace 
And hot many more of chcm^ootild' iesi 8 t 
the temptation of thinking that the strategic 
revolution brought about by the sweeping 
German victories of 1940 in the West pro- 
vided a golden opportunity to reverse ii 
should Germany ever come to give the 
required lead,., 

Jt'wds on these account* that when the 
Germans assumed the initiative, at a time 
and by a process which Finland had been 
powerless to influence, the Finns had long 
ceased to be neutral by even the elastic cri¬ 
teria of neutrality which were all that am 
Baltic country was able to uphold. And it 
is because he gives due prominence to these 
factors that, although he concludes that the 
final decision was an appalling mistake, Mr 
Upton leaves us with the feeling that wc 
understand why it was what it was. 


Civil Rights: 1865-70 

The Struggle for Equality 

By James M. McPherson. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 483 pages. 80^ 

Adalbert Ames, 1835 - 1933 : General, 
Senator y Governor. 

By Blanche Ames Ames. 

Macdonald. 648 pages. 84s. 

Dr McPherson picks up the tale of the 
anti-slavery movement in America where 
most historians drop it: after the outbreak 
of the Civil War. This is a scholarly, 
sympathetic and most readable account of 
the part played by the abolitionists in form¬ 
ing policy toward the Negro between i860 
and 1870, the year when the passage of the 
Fifteenth Amendment (forbidding the states 
to disfranchise any American citizen 
seemed to crown their efforts with success 
Men like Garrison and Wendell Phillips, 
women like Anna Dickinson (surely the 
original of Henry James’s Vetena Tarrant 
took up one cause after another: the 
Negroes' right to fight in die northern 
armies and to be paid as much as whites, 
emancipation itself, the education and 
relief of the freed Negroes, their right to 
vote. None was won without a bitter 
battle. As Dr McPherson shows, the 
influence of the abolitionists grew, rather 
than diminished, as the struggle wore on: 
they became, in truth, the conscience and 
the gadfly of the new Republican party, and 
if in their zeal they regarded Lincoln as a 
well-intentioned second-rater, with whose 
slowness they were often exasperated, they 
fought on the side of the angels. Dr 
McPherson has. unearthed much new 
material and used it effectively. 

What is likely in 1965 to strike the reader 
who is not a professional historian, as the 
Administration is making the first deter- 
mined attempt to guarantee the southern 
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Leyland® “clack"* Wghjttbfitfbr tb#pperator because 
quality, reliability and economy are part of the basic 
design of every Leyland. Over 40 different basic 
chassis a^e produced. Many pf them have alternative 
engine and/unftiaj Ttji* er^lpatoe operator 
to specify the vehicl'd Which ^xactlj mbets’the re¬ 
quirements of his business. The FreJghtJJne Beaver, 
for example. You get the complete range of famous 
Leyland features: choice of 0.600 or 0.680 engines, 
choice of 5, 6 or 11 speed gearboxes with open or 


close ratios, t hub reduction axie, direct air braking 
with triple-line braking on the tractor models .,. and, of 
course, the new Leyland Ergomatic tilt cab designed 
to meet the, needp of moddrit trucking?where lima. 
$pfpd, oh j<k>weys.;i«id ip tM WbttaHbiM* inobey: 
earned . . that is What we mdan when we say, 

Leyland Freightline range of 4-wheel, 8-wheel, 8-wheel 
and artic vehicles built for upwards of 10 ton, 15 ton 
and 22i ton-plus payloads, give you a transport 
bonus. 



•'I'- Count the cost of transport in TMGH—ton miles per gallon per hour. You will find that 
Leyland give you a maximum TMGH return. ..aM part of your Leyland transmit Jkpn{JB v 


A TMGH 


LEVLMO MOTORS ITO NEW OFFICE I HMH 8ALE8; LEVIMD, LANCS • TELEPHONE: UTUNf&AOM.JISIf 1 
OVERSEAS SALE 8 : BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE." BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON. *.l. ''TELEPHONE: SROsv.nw SOSO 
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Whaft making the yoimg jet set sudikeen students of French? 


UTA. The same airline their far-flung parents choose for thems^Ves. 
And for the same reasons. Fullest coverage of Africa*., .. many of 
today's speediest, easiest DC-8 jet-flights across ^continents... and 
alwaysthe especial Gallic devotion to detail thatiVas won this French-est 
of all airlines world recognition for the care it takes. Once entrusted to 
UTA the off-for-the-hols-and-back. jet set become affirmed devotees 


(little touches like the very official looking Junior Jet Log Book sec ~ 
that). And, from Paris to Papeete, Lagos to Leopoldville, parents wiw 
admire UTA for Its cuisine and its ambiance as well as its efficiency s* 
that it their offspring learn something of the facts of civilised living e> 
route, so much the better. Ask your Travel Agent about the services o 
UTA, the world's French-est airline. 


7 


FRENCH AIRLINES covering 35 countries 

AND 83 CITIESTN EUROPE ■ WEST, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA* 
MIDDLE AND FAR EAST • PACIFIC • AUSTRALIA AND NORTH AMERICA 


177 Pit ; atjiliy • London • WI H VDo ParM831 Manchestei 


Office: Room HI Royal Excitants, Want iiester2Blaekffiar&789i/2L:*Ul(.-»t air courage olAMca In association witfi'Aii A! i<P a 
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Negro the right to vote which he was pro¬ 
mised nearly a hundred years ago, is the 
familiar ting of these old issues: literacy 
tests for voters, how best to help Negroes 
to stand on their own feet, the difficulty of 
reforming southern treatment of the Negro 
when the hands of the northern states were 
far from clean. But after 1870 the story 
ended in Apathy, boredom with^he Negro 
problem and surrender to the $|§th. M 
“The Struggle for Equality ^contains 
admirable-illiistrations of ibpij 0 fa.+ t jty 
does the biography of Generarmp wri 
by Us daughter when 
eighties* She was inspired;! 
work to vindicate her fatto* 
of Afisaitobpi during Rei 
charges of having beep #| 
bagger, charges givens ' 
fashion by President 1 ! 

*• Profiles of Courage. 1 
besides giving a moving mad .ettpvindng 
account of a gjpod men's hdpetegB afiampt to 
protecL.Ncgrbe%'in the rcsiifgj^ she 
provides some uiiforgctt^bfegllM^es of the 
limes. How mgny renfiwuiaap tfc%riqjjpi 
Reconstruction Mississippi seat jfegnr 

Senators to fl^iiofiea?, 
siate, northern or *o 4 ithe**)Uone. 
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John Hopkfm Pres*.<L6ndqp Oxford 
I'niverdfytfrvss. 15$ pages. ‘24s. 

Or MaUbibfid' Hfcq is a 
Pakistan*'fodbriomki planner, who was .|se 
chief intellectual architect of Pakistan's 
second five-year plan. In this* book, be ex¬ 
plains some of the thinking that went into 
its preparation and formulates an economic 
strategy for the next twenty years. 

Two interrelated tfyemes dominate his 
strategy: the need jjtftet tj&an 

a “ Rostow ” take-off would Imply ; and 
the need greatly to increase capital forma¬ 
tion if something approaching a “ Russian ” 
model is to be attained. The concept of a 
marginal rate of saving recurs throughout 
the book and even dominates it; with geo* 
r *!Cifio progressions* w Increase tt the 
marginal rate of saving from t j per cent to 
2 5 per cent or even 40 per cent greatly 
shortens the time in which an acceptable 
standard of living c*n be. attained. 

Dr Haq makes high rates of saving look 
plausible by arguing that if the richest fifth 
of the population save only One-fifth of their 
mcome* 10 per cent of the gross domestic 
product can be devoted to investment. But 
is this really so convincing? Even the upper 
quintal in Pakistan is on the poverty line by 
industrial standards. NOtt cth the difficulty 
nf Persuading politicians of the feasibility of 
ruining such high rates of saving in demo- 


BOOKS 

cratic conditions be ignored. The lesson is 
clear. If development is no be accelerated 
without impinging too severdy on consump¬ 
tion, a large increase ih external assistance 
in the next decade is inescapable. 

It is one of the great virtues of Dr Haq’s 
book that it shows problems as they are. 
The uncertainties besetting the planner are 
clearly recognised, and such intractable 
problems as finding the right formula for 
sharing resources between East and West 
Pakistan* determining investment priorities 
in the face of inadequate information and 
political pressures, and finding employment 
for even a few hundred thousand of the 
unemployed, are dealt with frankly and 
fully. This is the real stuff of planning, 
and Drpaq lags done well to recognise that 
it does mlKqp to incarcerate all the skele¬ 
tons k jSttAg-qpboards. 

the reader may rightly 
efy grateful. The book will 
. , read m Pakistan and will be re- 
Idefinitive appraisal of planning 
*' as they have so far developed, 
‘ere wiUrf* find it quite so easy 
- - 4? mass of statistical 

s T ..-. „_ as - _ Ipft'in the text, although 

nor will they 

' W&fk j&JtW# die intricate statistical 

1 nu^ also feel that the 

k'yjty .flompasS, ranging from a con- 
errors inherent in the first 
< tellippctivc view for 1985, makes 
gestible. But this is carping 
^[.KWie book expressing a com- 
1 »y. 

n, " Planning in Pakistan," 
_ ally by Albert Watcrston, is 
/{Study of administrative aspects 
£4 jfive-year plans. The Planning 
prepared the first five-year 
to capture the wholehearted 
of the Prime Minister and the 
lister of Economic Affairs. After 1958, 
its successor, the Planning Commission, met 
with more success in this respect, but it is 
only recently that the importance of tying 
five-year plans to the budget by means of 
an annual development programme has been 
fully realised. Jf no more man (bis becqmqs^ 
l 7 mm jP*n *4 bjt .ajto'bttflfi, rcadW| 
the boor, it have sferved a purpose. 

OTHER BOOKS 

A Review of Colonial Research, 1940-1960. 
Edited by Charles Jeffries. Her Majesty's 
SWto wry Oflwr for thy Ministry q( pycnfU 
Development 138 pages. 21 s. 

Part t includes a brief historical record of 
colonial research up to 1940, the year of the 
Colonial Development add welfare Act, under 
which new machinery was created 10 co¬ 
ordinate research work. Pan II consists of 
separate chapters by specialists on all the main 
research disciplines. 

Chartist Portraits. By 0 . D. H. Cole. 
Macmillan, 193 pages. 35s. 

This book was first published in 1941 and is 
now re-issued with a new introduction by Asa 
1 Briggs, the editor of Chartist Studies. It tells 
t the story of the Chartist movement and its social 
bfcifcgroimd through biographical studies of 
. twelve men who were either leaders in it or 
Closely associated. They include William Lovett, 
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who drafted the People’s Charter; Richard 
Oastler, the “Factory King"; Feargus 
O’Connor, the Irish mob-orator ; and Ernest 
Jones, the friend of Marx, who was the move¬ 
ments final leader in its years of decline* 



1 years 

Foundations of Modern Semantics Series. 
Edited by Otto Eckstein. Prentice~Haft Inter¬ 
national. 160, 155 and. 125 pages. * 12s. 6d. 
each. (32s. cktthbOund.) 

Since a textbook is designed to provide a 
systematic account of received doctrine, it can 
scarcely be expected to ha strikingly new and 
. original. But settpe are ntore up to date and 
authoritative thSalpthers, and 0 n this score this 
new American seines', rankshighly. Dprfman 
has written on price th^pry* Schultzc bn national 
income determination* and Duesenbexty on 
money and credit: one OOUld scarcely ask for 
more distinguished authors than this. Other¬ 
wise, the series is marked by its brevity: :he 
longest of the three books received is 160 pages. 

The Modern Encyclopaedia op.. Australia 
and New Zealand. Horaritorffrabarttfi Sydney. 
London: Macdonald. 1,199 pagCs, incl uding 
illustrations: 150s., , 

A comprehensive alphabetical abide plus 
statistical appendices, ftfetorica! chronology and 
thirty pages of colour photographs. 

The Coastline op England and WalB$. By 
]. A. Steers. Cambridge Umtmrsity Press. 778 
pages. 5 gns. 

This standard work was first published in 
1946. It is now brought up to date by the in¬ 
clusion of thirteen additional chapters, 

Denmark: An Official Handbook. Prepared by 
the Press and Information Department of die 
Royal Danish Ministry Of Foreign Affairs. 
Available from Krak, Copenhagen. 889 pages 
including illustrations, 46.Q0 Kroner. 

Glossary of Terms Used in Petroljum 
Industry and Conversion Tables. Statistics 
Division, Petroleum Infomiaiion Service, New 
Delhi. 294 pages. No price given. 

Which University ? 1965: A Comprchcnsn e 
Guide for Careers Advisers, School Leavers and 
Parents to Higher Education Courses and 
Establishments. Edited by A. G. Watts. ‘Pre¬ 
face by Sir John Fulton, Vice-Chancellor, The 
University of Sussex.) Commarket Press. 395 
pages. 21s. 

All India Rural Household Saving Survey, 
1962: Volume I, Methodology. National 
Council of Applied Economic Research , New 
Delhi. 270 pages. 36s. 

Economic Geography of Canada: With an 
Introduction to a 68-Region System. By Pierre 
;pumi at. J , ; Afw*n^^409 pages. 50s. 

Whitaker’s ' Almanack!, 4 f'965. (97th edition.) 

J. Whitaker and Sons , Ltd,* 1,204 pages. 25s. 

TriE Law of the Am. (3rd edition.) By Lord 
McNair. (Edited by M. % R Kerr and A. H. 
M. Evans.) Stevens. 626 cages. £6 17s. 6d. 

A Handbook op Aptian Actam. tdhed by 
Helen IGtchen. Pott Matt ton* tor the African 
American Institute. 324 pages. 32s. 6d. doib- 
bound, 16s. Praeger paperback, 

Bechuanaland: Pan-African Outpost or Btntu 
Homeland > By Ejdwin S. Munger. Oxford 
University Pres* tor the Institute of Race Rela¬ 
tions. 122 pages. 9s. 6dL 

Zanzibar : Its Society, and Its Politics. By John 
Middleton and Jana Campbcll. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press tor me Initltote of Race Relations. 
71 pages. 8s. 6d. 

A History of English Literature. (Revised 
edition.) By Emile Legouis and Louis 
CaEamian. (Revised by Raymond Las Vergnas.) 
Dent. 1,494 pages. 30s. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


/» Britain, the January output index, up a further / per cent, confirms that a 
strong expansion was under way at the beginning of the year. 

in America, too, output, incomes and consumer buying are still rising. 

But unemployment has edged higher. 

The vigour with which American banks are patriotically cutting down 
their overseas lending Juts already caused a draught in European money 
markets and stock exchanges . Only in Italy, now committed to reflation, 
are investors cheerful. Wall Street seems to be finding a ceiling ; London is 
weak and undecided before the budget. 


LATIN AMERICA: ML 

Massive inflation, recurrent ex¬ 
change crises and devaluations are 
still predominant in Latin America. 

But prospects are reasonably good 
for somewhat better balance this 
year internally and externally. 
Growth in real income a head 
could reach, even exceed, the 2*} 
per cent target of the inter-Ameri¬ 
can programme, the Alliance for 
Progress. 

With one of the world’s fastest 
growing populations, living stand¬ 
ards are proving impossible to 
raise. Already there are some 245 
million people, and 282 million 
expected by 1970, a third as 
many again'as in the United States. 
Growth, in the area’s total output 
accelerated to 31 per cent a year in 
1960-63. This still meant less than 
r per cent per person—and the 
benefit is not of course spread 
throughout the population. Some 
improvement last year resulted 
from excellent crops, expand¬ 
ing industrial activity and higher 
world prices for commodity 
exports. 

The area's economic performance 
is dominated by Brazil (over 25 per 
cent of the combined national pro¬ 
ducts), Mexico (21 per cent) and 
Argentina (14 per cent). Mexico 
has scored high growth rates for 
some time: but may now' be run¬ 
ning into trouble. Improved for¬ 
tunes of Brazil and Argentina are 
largely responsible for the area’s 
recent economic acceleration. 
Brazil's economic growth had 
fallen from nearly 7 per cent in 


CH ALLIANCE, LITTLE 

1961 to a bare i per cent in 1963 ; 
Argentina’s from 3} per cent to a 
decline of 5 per cent. Last year 
saw growth of nearly 3 per cent in 
Brazil (still failing, to keep pace 
with population increase) and 5 per 
cent in Argentina. 

Argentina 

By the turn of die year, Argentina’s 
manufacturing industries had 
begun to pull out of the sharp 
1962-63 recession. Steel output 
last year topped 1 million tons for 
the first time, motor vehicle output 
reached a record. Even oil has 
gone along with the general ex¬ 
pansion—but only through uncap¬ 
ping small reserves of previously- 
drilled wells: production still lags 
behind demand. A bumper wheat 
harvest again this season ; maybe 
once more too large to be sold 
either abroad at present exchange 
rates or at home, despite a cut in 
support prices. A less mixed bless¬ 
ing ; beef cattle herds are being 
reconstituted. The cost of living 
rose 22 per cent last year, rather 
less chan in 1962 or 1963, but in¬ 
flation again accelerated in the 
fourth quarter. 

For all the gains, business confid¬ 
ence is sdll shaky. This is reflected 
in the weakness of the stock 
market and persistent flight of 
capital from the country. The 
trade surplus has narrowed: im¬ 
ports b#ve begun to rise rapidly, 
exports, have faltered. Higher re¬ 
ceipts of American aid have 
been insufficient to underpin the 


PROGRESS 

INDUSTRIAL maioo 



EXPORTS ieo 



reserves. These fell by over $100 
million (more than a third) to 
Si 86 million in the six months to 
end-October. Repayments of over¬ 
seas debt falling due this year are 
estimated at 3 to 4 times the 
reserves. 

A further devaluation of the peso 
is widely expected after last Sun¬ 
day’s elections. This would help 
the overburdened wheat; wool and 
beef producers. Unused capacity 
may continue to check domestic 
price increases over immediate 
future. But budget deficits, higher 
costs arising from the new mini- 
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mum wage Jaw, and dearer imports 
exert a strong upward push. 

Brazil 

Outlook for the Brazilian economy 
distinctly brighter than a year ago. 
Official view that the cost of living 
will rise “ only ” 25 per cent in the 
first half of this year and then level 
off is almost certainly loo opti¬ 
mistic. But some progress made 
toward dampening intlation and 
strengthening the external fin¬ 
ances The further devaluation of 
the uuzeiio last December from 
Cr. 1550-1610 to 1825-50 against 
the dollar should give a fillip to 
exports. 

Most important of all in the short- 
run, Brazil's major overseas credi¬ 
tors have again come to the rescue. 
Brazil may receive in foreign aid 
this year as much as $1 billion— 
nearly three times the country's re¬ 
serves at end-1964. Some $125 
million will come from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, the bulk 
from the United States, including 
$453 million under the Alliance for 
Progress programme. 

Mexico 

No new factor has arisen in the 
Mexican economy itself to alter 
the country’s several years-old 
boom. National output rose 7 per 
cent last year, industrial output 
15 per cent. But the boom depends 
heavily on foreign finance. Euro¬ 
pean money is still coming in: but 
it normally amounts to only about 
a quarter of the volume of Ameri¬ 
can money. And the How of dollars 
is threatened by President John¬ 
son's axe. This has made local 
businessmen cautious. Prices on 
Mexico City’s stock exchange have 
declined recently, as has the 
volume of business. 

Balance of payments problems also 
arise. The country’s trade balance, 
normally unfavourable, went up 


53 per cent in January-November 
1964 compared with the satne 
period of 1963/ Inflation, k$*>at 
bay for so long, is beginiitkg to 
show in an upward creep of retail 
prices (tortilla dough, that main¬ 
stay of Mexican diet, is 29 per cent 
dearet than a year ago). 

All this docs not mean that Mexico 
is galloping towards a crisis. The 
economy was much less shaken up 
by the change-over in administra¬ 
tion last December than by pte- 
vious ones. Politically, the re¬ 
public continues a model oi 
stability. But economically, there 
arc some danger signals. 

Venezuela 

Vigorous expansion continues 
against a backdrop of relative price 
stability and a healthy balance of 
payments. Gross national product 
went up 7 per cent last year (4 per 
cent in 1963). Industrial produc¬ 
tion rose 17 per cent, with durable 
goods in the lead. Construction 
activity rose 20 per cent to a four- 
year high: it was the second of a 
three - year government pro¬ 
gramme for an $840 million public 
construction programme. Output 
of iron ore has recovered. The 
petroleum industry met the de¬ 
velopment plan’s target of a 4 per 
cent increase—and should con¬ 
tinue to expand at that rate. Only 
agriculture has lagged behind, 
barely keening pace with popula¬ 
tion growth. 

Despite a strong 10 per cent rise 
in imports, the country’s gold and 
foreign exchange rose $87 million 
last year to the highest year-end 
level since 1958. All looks set fair 
for further gains this year. The 
government plans to continue its 
policy of protecting domestic pro¬ 
ducers through tariffs and quanti¬ 
tative import controls. Even so, 
price increases of goods are un¬ 
likely to exceed last year's 4] per 


cent—modest indeed by South 
^mgeicao sjapdards., « 

, ' ' ’ •* \ 1 1 

ditto 

General weaknesses persist, but 
new administration under Presi¬ 
dent Frei has brought hope. A 
little progress has been made in 
slowing down inflation and 
strengthening external payments. 
Retail prices rose 45 per cent 
during 1963, 38 per cent last 
year : the authorities hope to 
hold this year's rise to 25 per 
cent. A .trade deficit of $95 
million in 1963 was turned into 
a small surplus last year—but 
there has been a substantial inflow 
of goods on deferred paymenr. 
Continued import controls reflect 
the still critical trade position, 
despite higher copper prices. 

Real prop to the reserves is in¬ 
vestment by American-owned 
companies and foreign lending. 
The government has readied 
agreement to reduce foreign debt 
repayments in 1965-68 to $160 
million from the scheduled $375 
million. From $63 million in 
November, the reserves rebounded 
to $109 million in January, in¬ 
ducing the central bank to allow 
commercial banks again to provide 
foreign exchange for qualified 
imports. 

Production in industry has picked 
up ; an increase of 7 per cent last 
year, with good gains in steel, base 
metals, electrical machinery and 
food products. Mining activity has 
been strong: the recently an¬ 
nounced arrangements between 
the government and the copper 
companies should have a very 
favourable impact on the economy. 
The Frei administration has got 
three large American concerns to 
agree to invest $450 million over 
the next 5 years and to the partici¬ 
pation of the Chilean government 
m several mines. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


1868 100 



1 Chile New Y 01 1 quota 1 on 2 Argentina 
London quotation 3 Biazii New York 

quotation 4 Aigentina c < t European poits 
5 IVixilo L 1 voipool quotation 


HOLDINGS OF GOLD 
81 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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B RITAIN has no known large 
.resources of natural gas. Other 
I countries have, and to spare. 
There is enough natural gas in Al¬ 
geria to maintain present supplies to 
Britain for at least 1,000 years, and 
it is by ship that it is travelling here. 

It is, of course, nothing new for 
British ships to feed British indus- ' 
tries with their raw materials. But 
the process by which natural methane 


gas id imported from Algeria is re¬ 
volutionary. Refrigerated and lique¬ 
fied so that it is reduced to one six- 
hundredth of its original volume, the 
gits flows aboard two specially design¬ 
ed cargo vessels at the Algerian port 
of Arzew. 

These ’floating refrigerators’ tun a 
^tittle" service to ^€pnf 
where their cargo, which has been 
travelling at a temperature of 


—268°F., is discharged, reformed and 
pumped under pressure into the 
national gas pipeline. By importing 
gas from Algeria, the gas industry 
has opened a brand-new ’trade route/ 
The success of the Algerian me¬ 
thane scheme is not only an exciting 
pevyr in , the ^history pf fuel 

t^cfenplogy: it mlrlcs ^'beginning 
of a hew world industry. 


In today’s 


high speed woHd i the-gas industrythihiks of tonvbrli&ut 

»!:?*'t cSlrV ■ ■> ! ,i «I «> 
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-we pay ours by CREDIT TRANSFER’ 

life is simpler for all concerned now that our weekly-paid staff have agreed to accept payment 
through the bank. For than, it means less likelihood of loss. For our accounts department, it means 
just one cheque, to cover the whole payment —thanks to Credit Transfers. 

HOW CREDIT TRANSFERS CAN HELP YOU PAY THE WAGES 

Your accounts department makes out a Credit Transfer slip payable 
to each staff member through his or her bank. These are listed and totalled, 
and one cheque is made out. You then send this one cheque, with 
the list and the Credit Transfers to your own bank—who 
will then do the rest by sending out the various Credit 
Transfers to the banks concerned. The movement of large 
amounts of cash is avoided and clerical man-hours savings 
are immense. Exactly the same principle —and benefit— 
applies in the case of salary payments, of course. 

Ask your bank about 

Credit Transfers 

part of the comprehensive system for the transmission of money operated by the Eleven Clearing Banks 

BARCUVONMNK • COUTTS&CO * DISTRICT BANK • 6LYN, MILLS & CO ■ LLOYDS BANK • MARTINS BANK - MIDLAND BANK 
NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK • WESTMINSTER BANK • WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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How Arab is Oil ? 

Traditionally the only Arab Nationalists anxious to 
use oil as a political weapon have been nations who don't 
possess any* Todav the political dividing line is shifting. Besides, 
the biggest Arab “have-not” country hopes it is becoming a “have.” 


Cairo, Wednesday 

T Arab petroleum congresses political pressures on 
the oil exporting countries—and on the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries—are traditional. But in Cairo 
this week they have increased; and the timing helps. Mr 
Ashraf Lutfi is a mild mannered Kuwait citizen who wrote 
a book on Arab oil some years ago and since then has been 
an adviser first to the ruler of his country and of late to its 
Ministry of Finance on oil affairs. Characteristically, his 
argument in the opening paper of the Fifth Arab Petroleum 
Congress which began in Cairo this week was controversial 
but unrevolutionary. Nevertheless, it touched early on what 
could become basic issues for Middle East oil not only for 
this conference but for the next few years. For it concerned 
the marketing of Arab oil by Arab nations themselves. And 
Mr Lutfi had in mind that “ an integrated all-Arab company ” 
should market this oil in “ outlets restricted to the markets of 
Venezuelan, Iranian and Indonesian oils.” 

This came a little piquantly from Mr Lutfi. This is the 
first of these congresses for some years at which the Iranians 
were not represented as an observer, though Venezuela and 
Indonesia have small delegations. But these three countries 
are fellow-members with Kuwait in the host governments' 
club, OPEC. The only way that Arab host governments are 
ever likely to penetrate markets served by oil of the other 
three club members would be by undercutting their prices. 
But OPEC is permanently dedicated, and this year practically 
committed, to try to stabilise and if possible raise prices. 
And for twelve months from the beginning of May, Mr Lutfi 
himself is pretty certain to be Secretary General of OPEC. 

Arab petroleum congresses do not have keynote speeches 
though Mr Abdullah Tarakis is always on hand to supply one 
and may do so this weekend). But Mr Lutfi touched on the 
key points, albeit indirectly. 

The first of these is basic to OPEC's whole strategy and 
future. Government companies are going to be at least 
participating in pricing decisions on moving their oil to the 
market in the next few years—whether they are Arab or not 
and whether the oil is die “ royalty oil ” that Mr Lutfi was 
talking about, or oil they develop, joindy or alone.* OPEC 
is committed to stabilising or raising crude prices during* these 
same years. That may be an impossible task anyway. But 


the acdon OPEC member governments can hardly be expected 
to refrain from taking in their own individual interests are 
liable to make it harder, if anything could. Secondly, Mr 
Lutfi’s paper concentrated on Arab oil. To OPEC’s pro¬ 
fessionals oil may be neutral stuff, something to get govern¬ 
ments in countries where it occurs the best possible return 
on their natural endowment. To quite a lot of Arabs oil is 
not neutral at all. 

T hese Arabs’ attitudes, at these congresses, are not new. 

But they took on greater significance this week because of 
the time and the place. This congress opened in the backwash 
of the West Gcrman-Israeli imbroglio hard upon a series of 
meetings in which Arab ministers had re-affirmed solidarity 
in support of Egypt and uttered dark words about using the 
“ political weapon ” of Arab oil against such naughty imperial¬ 
ists and maybe some others besides. And the congress is in 
Egypt, the archproponent of Arab nationalist unity on every¬ 
thing including oil—if it could get its hands on the stuff. And 
an Egypt moreover that has just got its hands on more of 
the stuff than ever before—with a big new strike of oil in 
the Gulf of Suez that might, it hopes, put it into the big 
league of Arab oil exporters by 1970. That could give it 
credentials then for entering and taking over OPEC from 
within. But Egypt may not want to wait that long. 

The question of how to reconcile the host governments' 
entry into the business of selling their own oil during a world 
surplus with OPEC’s commitment to firm prices will not be 
answered or even properly faced at Arab petroleum con¬ 
gresses. That is for the nations, Arab and other, already in 
the big league. And in principle just possibly die two are 
not formally irreconcilable ; that is to say, it is not more diffi¬ 
cult to get two camels through the eye of a needle than one. 
There are conceivable markets for government companies’ oil 
with some insulation from the world market—say the Soviet 
satellites ; though, whether or not Rumanians and Hungarians 
read Platt's Oil Pricegram, they seem to be playing it pretty 
well by ear when they come to bargain. There may be con- 

* Royalties are the,fixed sum per, barrel in host governments’ income, 
front oh- tinder present concessions they are normally taken' in money ; 
but governments can opt to take them in kind in crude oil. 
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tracts with independent refing: or consumer government com¬ 
panies in which not all the real discount may show, in the 
price : perhaps the major companies could offer some advice 
here. Nevertheless if you want to sell 114 barrels where ldo 
barrels were sold before, in a soft market inherently Some¬ 
what inelastic to price, as Mr Lutfi might like to, you will 
have your work cut out organising a cartel on the side. 

What needs realising is that for now anyway the host 
governments are valuing a full participation in the oil business 
above price stability. In a sense even their decision that 
OPEC shall establish machinery to achieve price stability 
seems addressed more to the degree of control—and dignity— 
that even a modicum of success in this sisyphean task would 
confer than to the extra cash it would clang into the. till. 
Plenty of outside observers—say, like your correspondent— 
have before now misjudged these governments’ aspirations by 
applying purely commercial western criteria, suggesting to 
them snailsafe money formulae to take the cash and let die 
credit go. That is not it, at all; as becomes clearer every 
year. The host governments’ desire to get more standing— 
and more recognition—in the oil business today outweighs 
any consideration of a little less or a little more cash on the 
barrel. Not that they will not usually expect to pick up a 
little more anyway. 


T his problem of resolving what may be an inner contradic¬ 
tion within OPEC is serious, but not desperate, anyway 
immediately. The other question—how Arab and how poli¬ 
tical may oil be made ?—one would have said, in most other 
years, CODld bScome desperate but hardly serious. Not so 
easily this year, in this enduring, unspoilable great city. Arab 
nationalists burn for dignity too. 

Up to now Egypt has often got agreement in principle from 
its oil-producing fellow Arab nations that oil should count 
as a political weapon ; but most of them have counted on keep¬ 
ing the weapon firmly sheathed in practice—and in gold. Dur¬ 
ing recent months there have been signs that Kuwait, at least, 
may be echoing the Arab oil chant more fervently. The con¬ 
stitution that its ruler gave its citizens endowed the new 
national assembly with considerable powers, at any rate in a 
negative sense ; and the assembly acted quite within its own 
powers in refusing to ratify for the time being ttie latest 
supplemental agreement with the country's existing oil con- 
ecssionnaires; That was one concrete evidence of a more 
radical attitude towards oil, looking towards Egypt; there 
have been others. Kuwaiti government spokesmen have used 
stronger words than most in their support of the Egyptian 
break with west Germany. If an Arab petroleum organisa¬ 
tion should be set up as in any sense an alternative to OPEC, 
with Iraq's as well as Egypt’s support, Kuwait would be right 
in there with its larger brothers. 

Arab petroleum organisations are in the course of being 
set up, ostensibly not as alternatives to OPEC. As one 
Egyptian spokesman said fairly enough at the congress 
on Wednesday* Venezuela has joined a regional petroleum 
organisation as well as OPEC, and there is no reason why 
Arab member governments should not too. But many Egyp¬ 
tians concerned with oil make no secret that they want some¬ 
thing more dynamic and in their eyes less compromising than 
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OPEC has prqved in practice—largely as t£ey see it becqqse of 
a n6n-Aiab membetylran. And if in practice OPEC?! Arab 

sation, with sup&ar comprehensive aims nd yet ttiorn>$weep, 
ing plans of 'actioi^ unfettered by reality, demarcation 
disputes may become unavoidable. Particularly as Arab oil- 
producing countries would certainly be joined in such organi¬ 
sations by Arab non-producers. And “ have nots ” with noth¬ 
ing to lose are often readier to act on their ambition at other 
people’s expense. > ■*. -y- . 

gyi't itself, however, may be in process of becoming an 
oil “ have,” instead qf a “have not,” t This happy trans¬ 
lation itself would not be without problems. If. 1&i<* latest 
concessionaires who have already found for the United Arab 
Republic such a prolific 'Gnlf of Suez oilfield 1 do bring in 
reserves in the next few years capable of supporting k as' a 
significant net exporter of oil, these private enterprisers will 
have deserved well of Arab socialism. Nevertheless Egypt 
as a prospective new boy in OPEC would not be participating 
in its joint oil enterprise on quite, the kind of terms recently 
achieved by sixth formers like, say, Saudi Arabia and Iran. 
Egyptians might well answer that this is like saying that 
the boiler and generating equipment of most nuclear power 
stations arc rather out of date by comparison with those of 
conventional power stations; that potentially—and politically 
—quite a different class of power is involved. With oil export¬ 
ing status wotffd come some enforced examination of the 
realities of the market, too. But. to imagincthat the UA& of 
ail hdsf governments would put commercial considerations 
before Arab aspirations would at present be nonsense. 

Egypt is still years away from that status. Oil is not yet 
very Arab ; and not political at all. Inside the Arab world, 
there are heavy counterweights to its becoming political, 
like the reserved, brooding attitude of the Saudi Arab¬ 
ian government. 
And outside there 
are some sizeable 
counter- 
weights, too, like 
Iran’s eagerness to 
increase its oil off¬ 
take by quite as 
much as any other 
supplier cares to 
restrict supplies 
to any given'cus¬ 
tomer. But in a 
Middle East where 
people with then 
ears to the ground 
are guessing at 
vague unspecified 
trouble this year 
Oil Surplus for Egypt? one reassures one- 

1965 1970 self that Wiser 

(mn tons) counsels must pre- 
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INQUIRY into Shipbuilding 


Since the beginning of the year , Britain's shipbuild¬ 
ing industry has been boosted by new orders amounting 
to some 300,000 tons resulting largely from improved 
credit facilities offered to foreign owners . This boost 
has prolonged the life of some of the least efficient yards 
that should have closed by now; but the need for fewer, 
more efficient yards in this country is greater than ever . 
Shell, for example, has just ordered three of its four 
165,000 -ton, jumbo-sized tankers from Japan and the 
fourth from Germany. In 1964, Japanese shipyards 
booked orders for just under 4 million gross tons of 
new shipping, 20 per cent less than the enormous 
orders the year before—but this was still 40 per cent 
of the orders booked by shipbuilding anywhere , about 

A n. the members of this British government committee come 
from outside the industry. The main questions they will have 
to look at select themselves: 

t Flow much demand, home and foreign, can Britain’s shipbuilders 
practically hope to secure in future—and hence how much capacity 
do they need ? 

• If the potentially justifiable capacity is less than they have today, 
how should the present surplus be eliminated ? This merges into 
the question of how the remaining capacity should be organised, 
t How do British technical facilities compare with those of our 
competitors ? Can these be used to much greater advantage? 

How does Britain compare in the field of shipbuilding research 
wd development ? 

Is the industry adequately capitalised? Can it offer customers 
competitive credit facilities ? 

Can measures from outside improve the lamentable management- 
labour relations that are general in this industry ? 

Estimating Demand 

By a rather sad simplification, forecasting demand for the 
product of British shipyards has of late become a deal easier— 
hough it could still prove optimistic. Up to only a few years 
(go, the process first involved assuming some rate of replacement 
plus any assumed expansion) for the British merchant fleet (dry 
Itiirgo tonnage hardly growing, though handling more trade ; tanker 
peet growing steadily). Secondly, one made similar assumptions 


as big a share as their launchings in 1964 represented 
of the world total. So if Japanese builders are worried 
that their share of the market will now decline, their 
competitors can take no cheer. World demand for 
ships may fluctuate but every nation competing in 
shipbuilding has to reach its own accommodation with 
the Japanese ascendancy. The European Economic 
Commission, calculating that Japanese government 
support for its yards amounts to a subsidy of 10 per 
cent, has begun consultations on ways and means of 
matching that within the Community. In Britain, Mr 
Reay Geddes of Dunlop is chairing a committee of 
inquiry into the industry—which has just launched 
its first 100,000 ton tanker. 

about the world merchant fleet: and calculated what share of that 
foreign tonnage British yards might hope to secure. Add the two 
together: a forecast of demand upon British ydrds. 

But in its latest forecast, the British steel industry (which in 
the past has burned its fingers through listening to shipbuilders' 
own forecasts) has quite logically telescoped that exercise: 

It is assumed that the shipbuilding industry will be sufficiently 
competitive to receive orders for the major part of this (the British 
merchant fleet’s) replacement, and in addition* will obtain sufficient 
orders from foreign shipowners to offset the orders placed abroad 
tor ships which are to be registered in Britain. 

(Iron and Steel Board, Special Report on Development, 1964.) 
This estimate, in December, 1964, meant 1,230,000 gross registered 
tons if Britain managed 4 per cent economic growth, and 950,000 
gri if only a 3 per cent rate is achieved. This compares with 
4 million grt in 1920, and 2.3 million tons under construction in 
December, 1947—the highest since the war. 

That was a forecast only to 1970. But looking forward, unless 
one were to pray in aid the uncertain results of some economic 
miracle yet to be conceived, let alone achieved, in British shipyards, 
it is hard to see any grounds for confidence that Britain, on balance, 
can become again a significant net exporter of ships. And the 
amount of Government aid that one should plough back into an 
industry with no net exports becomes debatable. 

The steel industry “ replacement ” forecast assumes roughly a 
4 per cent rate and a 25 year life for British vessels. The world 
fleet today totals about 153 million tons; 4 per cent replacement 
would require 6 million tons of output annually from world yards. 


BRITISH SHIPYARD OUTPUT 

OOOgross tons Suw *000gross tons 
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Launchings in 1964 totalled just over ioi million tons, allowing 
for a sizeable expansion (largely in tankers) over and above replace¬ 
ment. It may well be that technical development in ships could 
make old ones uneconomic, and step up replacement rates, to push 
up the total demand for ships. But world capacity, as measured 
by the highest ppst-war. rates of launchings achieved in the major 
shipbuilding countries, must approach 13 million tons. It is hard 
from that to assume any casing of competitive pressure in the 
world export market for ships. 


Over-Capacity 

In 1957 the industry told its steel suppliers that it wanted 
plate available for launchings of 1,750,000-2 million grt by 1962. 
It never achieved anything like this output, whereas the steel¬ 
makers invested in the plate mills to back it; that is one of the 
reasons for bad blood between the two industries. Nevertheless, 
considering continued modernisation, there can be little doubt that 
the industry has at present enough capacity to launch 2 million 
grt of ships a year. On the guesses about demand above, Britain 
has nearly 40 per cent more shipbuilding capacity than in the fore¬ 
seeable future it can hope to utilise. 

The British Shipbuilders Federation estimates employment in 
1964 at 36,000 men: this makes an average of 34 for each 
1,000 tons launched. Even if labour productivity does not go on 
improving (in recent years it has barely increased at all), the 
demand one can foresee would need about 32,500 men, declining 
to the degree that yards improve efficiency in future (unless this 
secures more orders). So the total redundancy latent in today’s 
labour force is not enormous: perhaps 3,280. Its geographical 
dispersion, and that of the worst shipyard capacity, will probably 
cause local problems during any rationalisation. 

“ Rationalisation ” is a nice word to bandy about, but is not some¬ 
thing that will be easy to impose on this industry of 70 shipyards 
ahd 53 separate member companies of the Shipbuilding Conference. 
A great deal of capacity needs to be got rid of; the rest concentrated 
into larger and more efficient groups. This industry did fairly 
well out of the war, in terms of profits and government-assisted 
investment; and it had a pretty prosperous fifteen years afterwards, 
with always a high orderbook in relation to the output it ever 
managed to achieve. Some yards ploughed back a good deal of 
their profits into modernising their yards ; others did not, but often 
tended to hold on to their accumulated earnings rather than dis¬ 
tribute much more to shareholders. Some of these are now dipping 
into reser?6* order to subsidise the ships they are building for 
no more tbafi prime costs, in order to keep the yards going in 
competition with their more modem neighbours. In Japan’s ship¬ 
building industry, ten large shipbuilding concern* produced 90 per 
cent.of the million tons of shipping built, last year*.. In Sweden, 
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which has come to the fore recendy (but is none too happy today 
the industry is jn the bgnds of cfaly three groups,, 

It will bq less sifpplet for the Government to. get Brit&ip’s ship, 
building industry together than it was to rationaltaf the aircraft 
industry. In that instance the Government was the industry'* 
main customer; it could wield a whip in the shape of aircraf 1 
orders that it does not have in terms of naval tonnage. Though 
naval work is considerably more valuable than merchant shippj n(l 
to the yard that undertakes it—and has in fact provided someth^ 
of a lifeline to the few shipyards that have what little there is—ii 
represents nowadays no more than 34 per cent of output by value 

If the Government wants to see inefficient capacity put out cf 
business and the remaining capacity coalesce around groups read} 
for radical modernisation, it will have to act directly and selectively 
Something like the scrap and re-equipment subsidy in Lancashire 
a few years ago is one possibility ; something like National Ship 
builders’ Security Ltd of the thirties, buying up redundant yards 
to scrap them,* is another. Both cf these schemes had some useful 
effects cn the negative side, though less than was hoped- On the 
positive side, in promoting re-equipment or mergers into stronger 
groupings, they achieved less. Here the Government would- probabh 
need to promote positive change by tax reliefs, low-interest loam, 
ear-stroking and propaganda. 

The whole purpose of rationalisation is to cut out dcadwood. 
increase efficiency in the yards left, and bring down the cost of the 
ship. One useful preliminary move towards this end is already 
being mooted in some shipbuilding areas in the country atul 
deserves encouragement: to combine some of the essential service* 
now provided by separate shipyards. A central drawing office on 
the River Tyne, for instance, might undertake the drawing work 
for all the shipyards in the area 5 central buying, for this industry 
that involves assembly of so many sub-contracted component 
would be another possibility. This “ area concept ” could be carrici 
further than this, into the beginnings of real rationalisation of 
equipment capacity. The duplication of under-utilised heavy 
machinery that now exists in neighbouring shipyards and marl 
engineering works is almost ludicrous. The only limits one can set 
to the virtues of nascent “ area organisation ” at present is that 
a cold look, it may be some whole areas that British sliipbuildiiig 
would do better without. 


Techniques of Modernisation 

British shipbuilders like to say, reasonably enough, that our besij 
yards are as good as our competitors’. Not all shipyards in Japai 
certainly, are as good as our best, by any means; but there a 
five new yards now under construction there that will be hard ft 
anyone in Europe to match, and that is the shape of our futu 
competition. When it comes to shipyard modernisation, the 
mittee of enquiry will undoubtedly be told that the industry 
spent £160 million on new capital investment. But what matt 
is how British shipbuilding compares with its main competitors ii 
the physical capacities and the modernity of key items of equipmefl 
rather than in money numbers. Some direct comparison, f< 
example, in terms of equipment and productive organisation wvuli 
be instructive as between, say, three of our biggest shipyards sue! 
as Cammell Laird, Vickers Armstrong, and Swan Hunter; sonv 
medium-sized shipyards such as Austin & Pickersgill, Hawt. 
Leslie, and Charles Connell; and some /Outstanding foreign yarc 

Outside the best British yards, the committee will b^c faced will 
tremendous contrasts., It will find,* for'infctance, one shipyard 
that has barely <fead r a f*chqy spent it siqoe the end of the vr 
and an .atmosjpfagre that can pnlybe compared to a coal-tf 1111 

* It was set up by the Bank 6f England and the clearing bank*; 
debenture stock \yas redeemed by g levy of I per 
chips launched by shipbuildebusiness. - -.• - 
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thin sight of one of the most modern shipyards in Europe. That 
a y offer an easy answer; but the committee will also find that 
iile a few large groups of shipyards exist that seem to offer real 
pansion potential, this potential is often being throttled by top- 
jvy management with our-dated thinking. 

Ship design today is possibly one of the areas of technology where 
concentrated effort aright make a significant difference not merely 
the quality of supply but the quantity of demand. Known 
issibilities of automation in cargo handling and in control at sea 
c such, enthusiasts will argue, as to cut crews on dry cargo vessels 
a third to a half. That would compare with the comparable 
*r unit savings already achieved in bulk carriess by the sheer 
onomies of scale in giant vessels, which are not as readily 
,plicablc to merchandise cargoes. If so, the cuts in operating 
ists available on new tonnage could be such as to render large 
ctors of the existing fleet uneconomic, and force a faster rate of 
placement, that would mean more work for the world's yards. 
Britain were ahead with such cost-saving elements of design, it 
jglit to be able to get more than its present proportion of world 
placement—and expansion—demand, 

A direct comparison with shipbuilding research and development 
Japan may be relevant. There is no doubt that under the 
jspices cf the Government-supported British Ship Research Asso- 
aticn, which was reorganised in 1962, there has been a con- 
Jcrable quickening in the pace of research and development in 
iis country, the amount of money and manpower employed in 
smirch in Britain—but a Royal Institute of Naval Architects sur- 
may soon show we are not in the same league as Japan in the 
nount of men and money employed in shipbuilding research. 
The Japanese industry benefits from closer co-operation between 
inks and shipbuilders than in Britain ; Japan's shipbuilders are 
ten indeed part of the same financial-industrial complex. The 
:iual credit terms offered by Japan do not differ much from those 
■ailable here, though a British shipowner may now, after the end 
‘the 1963-64 cheap loans, again be able to get better credit terms 
he builds abroad than if he builds in Britain. 

'In its postwar recovery, the Japanese government recog- 
kd the potential future of its shipbuilding industry, and 
s been supporting it accordingly. Britain’s circumstances 
kre not the same ; nor are they now. Shipbuilding is no longer 
skilled labour-of-love that it once was. As research constantly 
nplifics its construction techniques, it is becoming an assembly 
ouss that may be learnt compajptivdy easily—though it may also 
quire more capital. Our shipbuilding industry is not only com- 
ting with foreign shipbuilders, it is competing with other indus- 
cs in this country for the skilled and semi-skilled labour that it 
cds. Study by the committee of enquiry might suggest that some 
ier industries could use the skilled labour in other ways, to earn 
ire for Britain than shipbuilding ever can again. 

pasting Labour 

1 far as present practice is concerned, few other industries in 
|tain use their labour worse. On the side of labour organisa- 
n > there are some 17 unions with counties? subdivisions Operating 
|hin Britain’s shipyards, costing the industry millions a year by 
wing amongst, themselves. All too often, shipyard strikes are 
f c ^rned with disagreements between two sections of the same 
| 0n 5 which management is powerless to control. Shipbuilding 

| l, ns, moreover, are still by and large dominated by men with 
“Pproach to the employer formed in the depression of the j 930s. 
•on regulations on wage ceilings limit the weekly earnings of 
|j*work in order to avoid the situation where a few good workers 
a lot of money while others are out of a job. The unions 
h also severely restricted the intake of apprentices thus per¬ 
iling an increasing shortage of,skilled Iabouij. 
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But the owners and managers of Britain’s shipyards deserve 
more than half the blame for the labour relations that exist today. 
Much of the top shipyard management in Britain is convinced that 
it has little or no hope of getting u a day’s work for a day’s pay ” 
out of its workers; its attitudes resemble that of an army com¬ 
mand that sallies forth each day to do battle with its own men— 
while maintaining a superficially friendly face on the shop floor. 
Managers will complain that their own labour no longer has any 
pride in its work—comparing the atmosphere in all too many of 
Britain’s shipyards, to that seen during visits to Japan where the 
reverence for head-down hard work cannot fail to impress even 
strangers to the shipbuilding world. The same management will 
talk proudly about technical advances and new plant recently 
installed ; but argue that it cannot consider any scheme giving 
its labour force any degree of permanency because u the nature of 
the shipbuilding industry makes it difficult to look any further than 
two years ahead.” Professional, properly-trained personnel 
managers are almost unknown in this industry. 

I n Japan, it is virtually impossible to sack a permanent worker 
in a big shipyard and the social services for the workers are paid 
for by the shipbuilder, not through national insurance. Even count¬ 
ing these fringe benefits, shipyard workers still get paid less in 
Japan than here ; but not in Sweden where wages are higher and 
conditions considerably better—and yet they can still build ships 
at less cost than we do. British shipbuilders are quick to point 
out that Swedish shipyards are virtually strike-free because a union 
can b;. penalised by the Government with forfeiture of union funds 
if it docs not stick to its agreements. But that is not an excuse for 
making no effort to share the benefits of modernisation. 

The first Marlow lecture, given by Professor K. J. W. Alexander 
of the University of Strathclyde to the Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders in Scotland last December, should be required 
reading by the committee of inquiry. Professor Alexander was 
struck by the way that, u the insecurity of the shipyard 
worker has created in him cynicism, distrust and sometimes 
despair,” and he concluded, “ No major change in attitudes in the 
labour market will come until there is a sense of security built both 
on income guarantees and on a growing realisation that the chang¬ 
ing structure of the labour market is part of a plan and not merely 
a sliding and lurching about from one short-run disequilibrium to 
another.” (Employers also please note.) 

Any really worthwhile shipbuilding decasualisation scheme that 
includes provisions for re-training and re-employment of the labour 
certain to become redundant will cost a lot of money; The com¬ 
mittee will have to decide just how far it is willing to go in support¬ 
ing re-organisation of shipbuilding labour financially. Professor 
Alexander was right when he said, “ The pay-off needed to induce 
greater flexibility and more responsiveness to the potentialities of 
technological change must not cut so deep into profits that there 
is no enthusiasm left for new investment, or surplus to sustain 
it.” Here is the heart of the dilemma facing the shipbuilding 
industry on the one hand and the Government on the other. 



Total Total Total 

3 5 mn tons 5*3mn tons' 10 3 mn tons 

I960 1966 1994 
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ITALIAN REFLATION 

Centre Left Takes the Plunge 


Rowe 

multiple “ decree-law " to combat 
recession in Italy was signed by 
President Saragat last weekend and came 
into force on Tuesday. It has to be ratified 
by parliament within 60 days. The super¬ 
law contains 51 articles grouped in nine 
chapters. It provides for special loans to 
town and provincial councils and other local 
bodies to finance public works and housing ; 
about £86 million of state guaranteed bonds 
are to be issued for this purpose, one-fifth 
being earmarked for public works in 
agriculture. Another £140 million of state 
guaranteed loans will also be made available 
for local governments for building houses 
and schools, and fresh funds to complete the 
motorways. State backing can now be 
extended to finance the entire network. 
Some of the red tape holding up the execu¬ 
tion of building projects is done away with 
and agriculture gets new help for land 
reclaiming and stock breeding. ~ 

Employers are relieved of three per cent 
of welfare payments for their workers. The 
cost of this to the state is reckoned at about 
£39 million, which will have the dual 
benefit of lowering firms’ costs and adding 
to purchasing power. Italian employers, 
who have to finance more of their workers’ 
welfare than others in Europe, have long 
been clamouring for such relief. New credit 
facilities are provided for small and 
medium-sized industries for the purchase of 
machinery. Tax relief is also given to the 
building trade, with a reduction in sales tax 
on property and an extension of the exemp¬ 
tion period from various state and local 
property taxes on new houses. The incen¬ 
tives to the private and public sectors of 
the building trade are the keystone of the 
entire emergency programme. For the un¬ 
employed, family allowances are extended 
to run six months after the loss of a job. 

, There is a feeling in Rome that the die is 
cast. The government has staked its credit 
and the centre-left coalition its existence on 
the success of the new therapy, which aims 
to correct some of the after-effects of last 
year’s severe anti-inflationary cure. This 
left the payments balance in credit and forti¬ 
fied the lira, but could not stimulate invest¬ 
ments. Now, if the building trade fails to 
revive before the summer, when, at the 
present rate of closing down, some 400,000 
men will be out of work, the whole archi¬ 
tecture of the emergency programme will 
coliapse. Mercifully the auguries are 
favourable. The new policy coincides with 
what is beginning to look like a steady 
revival of the stock market. Some believe 


that the business world thinks the eentre- 
Icft government has lost its zeal for 
austerity. At all events, there is no lack of 
savings in Italy. 

It was confidence that had run out. 
Much now depends on the politicians and 
the union leaders keeping their nerve. The 
password in the coalition is optimism. 
The word cangiuntura has been banished 
from the political jargon. The new expres¬ 
sion is “ relaunching the economy.” 

FRANCE AND THE DOLLAR 

Temptation from 
California 

Paris 

HE French Ministry of Finance has 
reacted sharply to news of a campaign 
by 25 American savings banks to attract 
deposits from France. It issued a statement 
on Wednesday night saying that it was 
illegal, under the exchange control regu¬ 
lations still in force, for Frenchmen to 
deposit money in foreign savings banks. 
Ministry officials say it would be fairly easy 
to keep a check on people asking for dollars 
to travel to the United States and then 
transferring them to the American savings 
banks in question. 

The banks, with head offices in Cali¬ 
fornia, seem to have committed them- 

KEY INDICATORS 

WOR LD COMMODI T Y PRIC ES 

Copper prices moved strongly upwards, 
putting on over £20 on the week to 
£467 1 os. a ton by Wednesday, with the 
market keeping an eye on Copperbelt 
wage demands. The all-items indicator 
showed No Change this week (to March 
17th). 

Index Parnnttgt 

I95S«I00 change from* 

Previous! Twelve 



Mar. 

10 

Mar. 

17 

month 

months| 
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ALL ITEMS 

104-9 

104-9 

+01 

- 2-1 

Food 

102-0 

102-1 

—0*3 

-10*8 

Fibres 

90-7 

90 7 

-IB 

-10 3 

Metals 

213-3 

219-7 

+2-4 

+ 41 3 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week*s figures, but these , 
except for the metal group , are provisional because 
notations for tea and wool are not yet available 
eyond last week. 


selves to a big postal canvassing cam. 
paign. A large number of middle-clas< 
Frenchmen have received a publiim 
leaflet inviting them to deposit then 
money with these banks at 4.85 ^ 
cent interest or more. This rate is abor? 
that paid by French savings banks. Tlu 
advantages offered are very enticing: coni 
plete exemption from United States tax, 
possible withdrawal of funds by return 
post, official guarantee for up to $10 znilliod 
deposited. It is too early to judge hoij 
successful the campaign may be. 

FRANCE AND THE POUND 

The Push-me-pull-you 
Problem 

Paris 

aris sees the strengthening of the dolLu 
in European financial centres—partial] 
larly Amsterdam, Frankfurt and Zurich- 
as the effect of President Johnson’s plan t 
re-establish the equilibrium of the Americai 
balance of payments, but there is still heav 
scepticism in commercial quarters in Pari 
over the usefulness of a method that consist 
of persuading American concerns to limi 
their investments in the region of the worli 
where investment is most profitable, i.e. i 
western Europe. (Though that is a strati] 
objection to hear in Paris.) However, 
Federal Reserve System seems to have ti 
necessary means to practically force Amei 
can banks to curb short-term credit open 
tions in Europe. This braking effect 
thought to explain the sudden tension whit 
showed recently on the Eurodollar mark: 1 
where rates have risen by about j poin 
to around 5 per cent. The French bank! 
have not themselves played any part in th 
development, contenting themselves wit 
borrowing dollars in order to lend them t 
their future clients, and acting purely f 
intermediaries. 

This strengthening of the dollar, large! 
due to growing scarcity on the Eurodolli 
market, is seen in Paris as the basic caui 
of the pound sterling’s latest bout of weal 
ness. The American authorities are see 
here as facing an almost insoluble dilemma 
they may manage to improve the America 
balance of payments position consider^ 
but the odds are that this improvement * 
be to the detriment of Great Britain fin* 
Or the Americans may not succeed in» 
establishing equilibrium in the Unto 
States balance of payments, in which 
the dollar will not be in a very good posits 
to support the pound. 

The unofficial steps said to have 
taken by Britain to ask the Internal 
Monetary Fund for a new drawing are btf 
followed with interest in Paris. It is thou; 
in Paris that if Britain asks for more i 
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$1 billion, this will have the worst effect on 
the international scene. Until now, only 
underdeveloped countries have actually 
made use of the facility of making a drawing 
above the amount of their quota. French 
officials believe it would be very unwise for 
Britain to try in its turn to use such a pro¬ 
cedure. i*he Fund will doubtless have to 
ask the Paris Cliib to set the General 
Arrangements to Bqrroty in motion again. 
France, has'not yet decided on the attitude 
it would take within the Paris Club to such 
a request.* 


NEW ZEALAND STEEL 

The Bugs in the Sand 

N ext week, the government-owned New 
Zealand Stcd Investigating Company 
is to be turned into a steel producer—or at 
least into a company that Will be in a posi¬ 
tion to become one. A steel plant is to be 
built to the north of the mouth of the 
Waikato River, on 3 the North Island, to 
make 125,000 tons of steel a year from 
ironsands deposits there ; over fifteen years, 
the capacity will be increased, according to 
present plans, to 550,000 tons a year. The 
deposit that is being worked extends two 
miles up the coast and about the same 
distance inland and contains an estimated 
100 million tons of ore. It is a low grade 
ore, with deposits (depending on the tidal 
action that deposited them) varying un¬ 
evenly between 35 and 50 per cent of 
iron, which can quite easily be con¬ 
centrated to 60 per cent. But there the 
difficulty starts. - For although the prcience 
of these sands has been known for more 
than a century the' iron in them has been 
locked away from conventional smelting 
techniques by the presence in them of 
in anium. 

This is because the temperatures en¬ 
countered in blast furnaces—up to 1600 C 
—are high enough to reduce the utaniqm 
oxides in the ore to tftte tnctal. 1 This com¬ 
bines with free carbon and nitrogen to form 
high-melting carbides and nitrides that 
thicken the slag and eventually choke up 
the furnaces. For this reason, iron ores 
that contain more than 3 per cent of 
titanium oxide have always been regarded 
as unusable—and the N<?w Zealand sands 
contain 9 per cent {Both too high and too 
low; if there were more titanium, the 
deposit could be worked as a source of the 
pigment titanium oxide.) However, methods 
of smelting the ores at relatively low tem¬ 
peratures under controlled conditions have 
been developed and titanium-containing 
pres are now smelted for their iron, notably 
in Japan, Canada and Brazil. The Battelle 
Memorial Institute confirmed for NZ Steel 
hiveangatiiona that the ironsands could be 
w °rked in this way aad British consulting 
engineers, W. S. Atkins and McLellan, have 
carried the project forward to the design 
stage. 

The blast furnace difficulty is resolved by 
educing the iron ore in a kiln, directly, 
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providing heat from outside. Thus the free 
nitrogen and excess carbon are eliminated. 
(In a plast furnace the heat and the 
reducing gases come from metallurgical 
coke burning in a blast of air.) Moreover, 
the process is carried out at about 1200/ 
1250° C at which temperature the iron 
remains solid and slag is not formed. The 
engineers plan to feed the sponge iron that 
results into an electric arc furnace to make 
steel directly. The Swedes are already 
working on similar lines, aiming at avoiding 
4 he duplication involved in feeding metallic 
irdn into a blast furnace. And in Canada, 
one of the steel companies is aiming to pro¬ 
duce a sponge iron that can be fed into an 
open hearth furnace. The significance of 
this process to the New Zealanders, how¬ 
ever, lies in irs opening up the ironsands, 
which stretch frusttadngly down the west 
coast of the North Island. At present, 
all New Zealand’s steel needs—450*000 tons 
a year—arc met with imports, except for 
the 50,000 tons made from scrap by Pacific 
Steel. The new process will eventually go 
a long way toward reducing this import 
burden. 



CITRUS GROWERS 

A Wh^jf of Grapefruit 

S tiffening competition in the grapefruit 
market has taken on the appearance of 
outright war. The Israeli Citrus Market¬ 
ing Board appears to have touched it off 
with a letter warning its wholesalers that 
they would be dropped* if they continued to 
stock Competing brands. Israeli arrivals are 
concentrated in the months from October 
to April, while the main source of grape¬ 
fruit during May to September is South 
Africa, and supplies from the West Indies 
continue for most of the year. Some whole¬ 
salers therefore deal in grapefruit from more 
than one source to give a continuous 
supply. The snag is that in some cases 
the wholesalers have to buy fruit ahead, 
while they deal in Israeli fruit on a straight 
commission basil. The Israelis feel that a 
wholesaler handling fruit on both bases must 
inevitably tend to concentrate on selling 
what he has already paid for to the detri¬ 
ment of Israel’s portion in the UK market, 
which has not expanded materially since 
1960. 
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The Israelis’ new ruling, which affects 
only some 10 per cent- of United Kingdom 
dealers, conforms with the established pro¬ 
cedure of the other important national co¬ 
operative agency, that of South Africa. But 
there was a sharp reaction from the agents 
for Jamaica and Trinidad, who struck off 
their panel 10 wholesalers who sold Israeli 
grapefruit alongside West Indian, lest these 
outlet! should suddenly let them down. 
Meahwhile the Greek Cypriot press has re¬ 
presented this move as part of an economic 
attack by Israel—although about 25 per cent 
of Cypriot citrus acreage is owned by 
Israelis. 

In fact purely commercial pressures have 
been strong enough to account for tighten¬ 
ing atritudes: Israeli growers In the current 
season have found themselves making a loss 
on each case of grapefruit as their prices 
reached the lowest level for 15 years. 
Israel and South Africa are the largest sup¬ 
pliers of grapefruit to fifritain (which takes 
25 per cent of world exports), with Cyprus 
and Trinidad both contributing much 
smaller quantities. Israeli exports to all 
markets have been growing* while the share 
of the largest of all the exporters, the 
, United States, has contracted since the 
days when half of world exports originated 
there. If the rather hysterical Cypriot 
reaction stirs producers to united efforts to 
develop the market it may achieve some¬ 
thing for all. If not, Cyprus will be the 
most likely loser. Either way, possible 
inconvenience to the trade should be out¬ 
weighed by the benefits of keener competi¬ 
tion among suppliers. 

GERMAN BANKING 

Tougher Competition 
for Deposits 

Frankfurt 

he code governing deposit and lending 
rates in west Germany for three 
decades has just been replaced by new 
regulations. Like the old ones, they pur 
ceilings on both sets o£ rates, and the new 
ruling has little practical importance for the 
lending side, whore competition bad already 
seep to it that the maximum limits allowed 
arc not exceeded. But competition among 
banks far deposits has been sharp enough to 
cause maximum rates to be exceeded, in 
“grey ” deposit interest rates, especially to 
attract big depositors. Hitherto the autbori- 
ties have had to watch these practices with¬ 
out taking any action, but the new regula¬ 
tions threaten to punish breaches of the 
maximum rates with a DM 100,000 (£9,000) 
fine. As a result, competition between the 
banks to satisfy their , depositors is likely to 
shift to ocher fields than the interest rate. 

But while the official limitations on rates 
were previously valid for term deposits up 
to four vears, they now only extend to 
deposits for periods of up to 2$ years. On 
the freed longer term deposits the banks are 
now offering interest rates betWWistt 5-5} per 
cent, compared with the previous ceiling of 
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per cent; even with the ^cent rise in 
the discount rate this rate would^certainly 
not have gone over 4 per cent. 

The position could become even more un¬ 
pleasant for the banks, as the ceiling on rates 
for short-term deposits could cause many 
big depositors, particularly insurance bodies, 
to shift their money into Treasury bills or 
other money market paper from the Bundes¬ 
bank, which is yielding 3& per cent since 
the discount rate was raised on January 
22nd. They seem to intend to do this if the 
banks respect the new ceilings, which limit 
rates on three months’ deposits to zi per 
cent. This would cause a substantial with¬ 
drawal of money from the banks—which 
would doubtless fit in with the Bundes¬ 
bank’s present ideas on credit policy. 


MOUNT ISA MINES 

Still Stricken 

L ast Monday, the fifth month of total 
stoppage started at Mount Isa in 
Queensland, after a weekend of heightened 
tension with shooting incidents and arrests. 
Heavy police reinforcements were lifted in 
by air from Brisbane. Despite violence and 
intensified picketing (in which women and 
children arc participating in the joint cause 
of destroying Mount Isa Mines Ltd and the 
Australian Workers Union), some 552 em¬ 
ployees were back at work after the week¬ 
end ; in normal times there are about 3,200 
“ award ” employees. When the company 
reopened the mine gates on February 17th, 
only 134 men walked through them. The 
Mount Isa company was then taking the 
line that it would re-employ only those 
workers who were on its books on Decem¬ 
ber 14th last year—which meant that Pat 
Mackic, the unofficial leader of the dissident 
members of the AWU, dismissed last 
October and the prime cause of all the 
trouble, was not eligible to return. This 
could hardly have surprised him, but the 
fact was that Mackie’s reinstatement had 
become a token issue in a trial of strength 
between the union factions. 

Now the AWU has had enough. It has 
ordered its members back to work and cut 
off strike relief. This means that the dissi¬ 
dent Queensland Trades and Labour 
Council will have to find £A7,5oo a week 
to ‘ maintain relief at the present rates 
(£Ai2 ios. for a married man with two 
children). The AWU has secured two major 
benefits for the members—£A3 a week 
“ prosperity loading ” (a term of art with a 
hollow ring at this moment) and improved 
contracts for underground workers. Fear 
of reprisals now, and even after a full 
return to work, is holding back many men 
who are sick of the dispute and flat broke. 
But Mackie has enough supporters still to 
drag the strike out, despite his record, and 
to insist, though perhaps a little less 
stridently, on his reinstatement. 

The performance of the Queensland State 
Government in this affair continues to show 
iipre fuss than backbone. Its arbitration 
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system has been rocked and unemployment 
is rolling a thousand miles from Mount Isa 
along the railway to the coalfields and the 
wharves. The government has extended 
the State of Emergency for another three 
months, but since it has not attempted to 
use its powers in the past, people wonder 
why they should be renewed. And why the 
strike should go on is an issue in which 
reason no longer counts. A handful of con¬ 
tractors’ men remains on the site after the 
biggest single exodus that Mount Isa had 
seen since the unruly days of 1933. Only 
essential service men and apprentices have 
remained (mainly providing power and 
water); no ore is being hoisted, and little 
enough is being mined; the mills and 
smelters cannot operate. Queensland’s in¬ 
dustrial commissioner. Mr H. J. Harvey, 
commutes between Brisbane and Mount 
Isa, apparently defeated by attitudes so 
bewildering, illogical and infuriating. Who 
can blame him ? 


SWEDEN 

Trouble with Cheques 

Stockholm 

ayment by cheque did not play a great 
role in Sweden until a few years ago, 
when Swedish banks declared themselves 
willing to open chequing accounts for white- 
collar employees. No individual enquiry 
into the status of the employee was required, 
the only condition being that he or she had 
come of age. The new system soon became 
very popular, making wage payment simpler 
and cheaper for employers and giving 
employees a new and convenient means of 
payment. The number of checking accounts 
went up steeply from about 200,000 in 1958 
to 840,000 in 1964, of which about three- 
quarters were wage chequing accounts. In 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Apartheid’s 

Cape Town 

outh Africa is the country that can 
least afford rising costs since almost 
half its exports are in gold, whose price 
remains pegged (“ immutably,” according 
to Mr Dillon) at $35 an ounce. Yet at the 
present stage of development, it seems that 
inflation can be avoided over the long run 
only in one of three ways. Ideally, Dr 
Verwoerd’s government would like to 
attract enough immigrants to alleviate the 
country’s critical labour scarcity, but this 
seems unlikely since the flow proved 
insufficient even during the early 1960s, 
when it was heavily swollen by settlers 
displaced from other parts of Africa. The 
remaining alternatives are to settle for a 
reduced rate of expansion; or to abandon, 
at least to some extent, apartheid's costly 
practice of reserving many jobs for whites, 
even when there are not enough whites to 
fill them. 

For the moment, the government is 
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the last few years it has become pos$ible fo 
manual workers to join the system as well 
provided they are paid fortnightly. How 
ever, there is still plenty of room fo 
expanding the number of accounts. 

It appears that recently the banks hav< 
begun to wonder if they have not bitten of 
more than they can chew. Accounts tend t< 
level out at a fairly low level. Thus, ii 
spite of the 4 J per cent interest paid cm th 
lowest monthly balance, the average amoun 
per account is stated to be under £55. A 
the same time the number of cheques dravvi 
has tended to be higher than foreseen am 
amounts to around 75 per year, which ii 
spite of automation makes the cost of hand 
ling the system fairly expensive. Added ti 
this are frauds, which now cost the bank 
the equivalent of 4s. per account. As: 
consequence every account costs the batik 
at least £2 10s. 

The banks have been thinking abou 
charging either the employer or the accoun 
holder, neither of whom at present pay: 
anything whatsoever for the service ren 
dered by the bank. In the case of th< 
employers, this would be justified, since th< 
banks have taken over some of the wori 
connected with wage payments. The accoun 
holder should be entitled to draw a certair 
number of cheques without paying any 
thing, but over and above the stated numbci 
a low fee would be charged. This has 
however, met with very serious oppositior 
from employees. Some bankers take th< 
view that they should wait and see. It ma\ 
well be that in a few more years the systen 
will have become profitable. Indications ar< 
that the banks will not take any steps tc 
discourage the big number of actual anc 
prospective account-holders just now, anc 
will hope that other income from this dip 
tele will outweigh the cost of the chequinj 
accounts. 


Rising Price 

attempting to muddle through with a 
mixture of orthodox monetary and fiscal 
measures on the one hand, and some 
nimble double-think about apartheid on the 
other. And so far as it goes, there can be 
no quarrel with the credit squeeze that was 
introduced this month by Dr Dbnges, the 
minister of finance. 

Over the past year, the loans, discounts 
and advances of commercial banks alone 
have risen by something like 30 per cem 
despite a net deficit in the balance of pay* 
ments and a 20 per cent decline in the 
country’s foreign exchange reserves, to $670 
million. And in the first quarter Of this 
year, the expansion of credit by the banking 
sector continued unabated although the rate 
of increase in manufacturing output ^ 
finally started to decline. Recently* the 
South African Reserve Bank has raised ij* 
rediscount rate to 5 per cent, the third hd*; 
point increase since last July and the «e£0n< 
since December. 
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Report on 
U.S.A. 


‘Despite a heavy balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit and Government 
measures to keep the dollar strong, 
the present boom in the U.S. 
economy continues with further 
expansion expected during the 
latter half of the year.’ 

This is one conclusion reached by 
our Economic Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment in their most recent report on 
the United States economy. This 
report, which includes a special 
section on California, answers 
many important questions of vital 
interest to all businessmen con¬ 
templating exporting to the United 
States. 

Copies of the report, which is 
illustrated by seven charts in full 
colour, can be obtained from any 
of our branches. Alternatively, 
please get in touch with any of our 
specialised Foreign branches. 


London: Chief Foreign Branch, 

IBB Fenchurch Street, ECS 
Weet End Foreign Branch t 
1 Pali Stall Beet , SW1 


Othc ■ / o' • i/n 5. Am m s r ft: 

Birmingham ipmwlch Newcastle upt 

Bradford Liverpool Nottingham 

Brlatol Luton Beading 

Cardiff IBancheeter Southampton 



THE BANK 
FOR EAST-WEST 


TRADE 

The Moscow Narodny Bank has participated in East-West 
trade from the beginning and is now the City’s leading 
specialist in this area of international finance. The Bank is in 
daily contact with banks in the U.S.S.R., in the People’s 
Democracies of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

In addition to our specialist East-West trade services we 
also undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. 


TOTAL ASSETS — £200,000,000 

MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 
LIMITED 

Established in London in 1919 . 


HEAD OFFICE: 

24-32 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
E.C.4. 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 2066 
Telex: London 262601 

(General) 

London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: “Narodny London” 

BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.O. BOX 5481, BEIRUT, 
LEBANON 

Telephone: Beirut 251615 
Telex: Beirut 720 

Cables: “Narodny Beirut** 
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British Paiifts ChehiiSts have produced an en*fdy new paint for 
• craft§tneii. It will beknown as NEW FORMULA lUXOL If is emphasised 

, ; _ tjiat this paint is not a compromise, not a rf-birth. It is an « 

fJ entirely new creation with a promise of performance surpassing anything 
the professional decorator has ever known before. 




New Formula LUXOL 
incorporates many imp Aug¬ 
ments, making the best 
use of the most advance^ 
manufacturing techniques 
and the latest developments 
in high performance 
raw materials . 


Nigh opacity 

New Formula LUXOL oflfcw 
the best of both worlds—* a 
outstanding opacity without 
the lo?^ of easy brushing 
properties makes it unique* 


Nen-tag.iicn-run 

Using normal painting 
techniques 'curtaining' is almost 
impossible with New Formula 
LUXOL. Its full-bodied 
structure ensures a good even 
coat of uniform thickness without 
excessive bruahing-out and 
adherence to difficult surfaces, 
such as mouldings, is excellent. 


Even-flow application 

Surprisingly easy brushing 
qualities are an outstanding 
property of New Formula 
LUXOL. To provide a paint 
offering so high a degree ©i 
opacity and at the same time u« 
improve the brushabilitv to 
the extent that has been 
accomplished, is a notable 
achievement. 


Durability 

In the light of present know¬ 
ledge it would not, we believe, 
be possible to make a toughei. 
longer-lasting finish of the 
conventional type. 

Appearance 

The depth and richness of 
gloss provided by New Formula 
LUXOL add dignity and 
elegance to the surfaces which 
it protects. The shell-hard 
surface is highly resistant to 
dirt, which is easily removed. 

Coleur retention 

The new oils and pigments 
now used to produce New 
Formula LUXOL arc selected 
especially for their known Goto 11 
stability. A truly permanent 
colour has yet to be mad^btft 
New Formula LUXOL if as 
permanent as science canmakc i 



BRITISH 

Portland \ 
Nunhmnbcrtand H«s 
Mcrwiy Pal 


Aelfd-l, tord-ff, Mancht 


Mcr, M/dJfr>&riiLuda No/n'ir'i, Jltcdififlitiiri, Shi'ffu-ttf, SuuUifl'iiP!. i m 


, hjcwcastlc upon Tyne, 2 
303-306 ttfoli Holborn. London WC1 
urk», Wapping, Liverpool 

d ill. fn.it ‘t'.i Imvrt) 


'FORMUl A LUXOL is the (mtsiamlhiu paint of the decode! 
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More important, the authorities have 
brought into play some of the powers given 
them by the new banking act which 
became law at the beginning of the year. 
The liquid asset ratio commercial banks 
are required to keep against short-term 
liabilities maturing within 30 days has been 
raised by 4 per cent to 34 per cent and 
could be raised further to a$ much as 40 
per cent. In addition, the Reserve Bank is 
to use its new powers to apply penalty rates 
for rediscounting bills whenever it sees lit, 
or even to refuse to take them altogether. 
Finally, President Swart last week con¬ 
ferred on the Reserve Bank the special 
power to prescribe maximum interest rates, 
an action so much feared by the franking 
community that the mete thr^ of it will 
probably suffice to end tha interest rate war 
that has been raging for the past year or so. 

In the short-run, these measures sfrould 
piobably succeed in contracting excessive 
monetary demand, especially if reinforced 
by the deflationary budget universally 
expected on March 24th. But in the long 


run, the overriding problem remains a 
scarcity of skilled labour. And here, the 
government speaks uneasily with two voices. 
Recently^ red-faccd cabinet ministers have 
been trying to explain away to the racial 
purists on the Nationalist Party’s back 
benches the unobtrusive infiltration that has 
been allowed of non-whites intp previously 
white lobs, notably on the railways and in 
the mines. While Senator TrolHp* the 
Minister of Labour, was bravely telling 
parliament he would “ not budge one bit * 
from the policy of job preservation, Dr P. 
J. Riekert, the prime minister’s deputy 
economic advisor, was quietly telling a 
group of businessmen that most of the 
547,000 new jobs created in the three boom 
years to the end of 1963 had had to be 
filled by non-whites. Nor is it only from 
job reservation that the government is 
quietly retreating. It is holding back, 
similarly, from full implementation of 
“ influx control,” the polite term for the 
Stalinist fashion in which peoples are 
shunted willy-nilly about the countryside. 


Yet here, too, the retreat is a shame-faced, 
unacknowledged one, accompanied by 
vociferous reaffirmations of apartheids 
dogma. 

Business and industry must make of this 
the best they can. Certainly this sleight 
of hand has helped relieve some of the 
worst pressures on labour resources. Yet 
it might be ra$b to r$ly here ofl &n ettduritfg 
triumph of expediency over ideology. In 
the past, it is the latter that has invariably 
asserted itself in every aspect of South 
African life, so that the industrialist Who 
trains non-white labour and plans capital 
expenditures on the assumption of being 
able to use it, takes a risk, to put it no 
higher. 

SHORTER NOTE 

The Banque Lambert of Brussels placed 
$5 million of promissory notes on die Con¬ 
tinent and in Canada on behalf of Sanyo 
Special Steel Co., and not £ $ million worth 
in Britain, as was stated in The Economist 
last week. 


MEXICO 

Trouble Ahead? 


Mexico Ctty 

imco’s economic boom is running 
into a couple of road blocks, one 
nade in the USA, and one home grown. 
The US road block is President Johnson’s 
\hortation to American business to cut 
town on investments abroad. Mexico’s 
worn is based to a large extent on tfre 
nflux of American investment money, 
’rices on Mexico City’s infant stock 
Achange have declined recently, as has the 
olumc of business. Some brokers say 80 
vr cent of the money in thaf exchange’s 
ransactions comes from the United States. 

One knowledgeable estimate has it that 
he Bank of America alone has $800 million 
dollars out in Mexico, mostly on short term 
enewable loans. Thirry-eight other foreign 
wnks, mostly American, have smaller 
'mounts invested in the country. Mexico’s 
.ontinued dependence on foreign financing 
was brought home forcibly to one large 
United States company recently ; the firm 
lecidcd to build a plant in Mexico, but, 
Ceding Johnson’s plea, tried to raise the 
(1.6 nullioh cost in Mexico instead of in 
(he States. The attempt was completely 
unsuccessful, and the project is unlikely to 
tjo ahead. 

In the long run, admittedly, this reduc- 
“>n of foreign investment could be bene- 
heial to Mexico. Service un the country’s 
^•400 million of foreign debt will run to 
million this year, and by 1968 is 
ipectcd by many economists to constitute 
' serious financial problem. Rationing of 
twei^n credits for Mexico as a result of 
Resident Johnson’s policy may postpone 
the reckoning. The. country’e balance, of 


paxnvnts is beginning to worry some con¬ 
suls a uve economists and businessmen. The 
trade deficit went up 53.5 per cent for 
January-November 1964 compared with 
the same period of 1963. Inflation, which 
has been kept at bay for so long, is 
beginning to manifest itself in an upward 
creep of retail prices. 

The home-grown roadblock is the new 
administration, which took office last 
December. The government officials 
brought in by President Gustavo Diaz 
Ordaz are holding up payment of millions 
of pesos in bills owed by various govern¬ 
ment entities while they scrutinise them 
carefully; many bills are being thrown out 
altogether. In some instances delays in 
payment arc due to shortage of funds in 
the government entities concerned. 

Businesses not dependent on government 
payments are feeling harassed because the 
eager-bcaver new officials are delaying deci¬ 
sions, and changing the rules of the £amc. 
No sizeable business can operate without 
constant need of permits, approvals and 
concessions from government; firms that 
had arrived at a reasonable modus vivendi 
with the men of the previous Lopez Mateos 
administration ate now having to start all 
over again to build their “lmfes of com¬ 
munication,*^ as they are politely called. 
Meanwhile, import permits are being sus¬ 
pended, approvals for bringing in foreign 
technicians 'are?, being held up or cancelled, 
import classifications are being changed. 
.The youngt automobile industry is par¬ 
ticularly frard hit. Thejsreviojis administra¬ 
tion bad given, firms permission to increase 

g rieds because of the increased costs caused 
y 60 per c* 1 * 11 * Mexican c dboipoiieht& » M 


these price increase permits have now been 
cancelled. 

The new administration is exerting 
strong pressure on foreign-controUed com¬ 
panies to take Mexican partners. This is 
particularly noticeable in the auto industry. 
General Motors de Mexico and Ford Motor 
Co., S.A., each of which is too per cent 
owned by the parent US company, face 
heavy weather in getting permits and 
approvals, in marked contrast to Auto-Mex, 
of which Chrysler owns only 30 per cent. 
Evidently the new administration’s message 
is getting through* for General Motors, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., General Electric 
and Xerox are all reported to be planning 
to change their policies and offer stock to 
the Mexican public. 

All this does not in the least mean Mexico 
is galloping toward a crisis; a certain 
amount of this sort of thing is expected at 
each change of administration, and the 
economy has been much less shaken up at 
this change-over than in previous ones. 
European money is still coming in for 
investment (though it amounts to only about 
a quarter of the volume of United States 
mopey); and there is no new factor in the 
Mexican economy irself that would tend to 
alter the boom the country has enjoyed for 
the last few years. Politically, the republic 
continues to be a model of stability. 

What Mexican business counts on, really, 
is that Uncle Sam will comp to the rescue 
if Mexico gets into serious trouble. Add 
often it is those businessmen who inveigh 
most vigorously against the “ gringo inva¬ 
sion” of Mexico’s economy who express 
this faith in the beneyolence*of tfre Goto?sus 
of the North. “The United States carft 
afford to let Mexico’s economy coliapsej” 
went one typical comment. “ They need is 
as a * success story * for the Alliance for 
.Erogtess.? ^ . 
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ATOMIC POWER 

Surprise of the Year 


T he three atomic consortiums sent in 
their tenders for the Central Elec¬ 
tricity Generating Board's ne$t atomic 
power station several weeks ago; the 
Atomic Energy Authority has been spread¬ 
ing it around that, contrary to all expec¬ 
tations, its own ' brJufefchik!, and the 
unfavourite for the competition, is coming 
out frest of the competing British and 
American systems submitted. This is by 
no means the whole story. It is one British 
design, and one only, that has turned out 
to be so low that, if the tender stands up to 
examination, the CEGB has no option but 
to give that consortium the contract. The 
price would give electricity at o.4d. pet unit, 
which is well below the o.6d. that the 
Authority was tentatively claiming for its 
system and comfortably below the 0.3d. 
which the CEGB is predicting for its best 
coal-fired starions commissioned at the same 
time as the liew Dungeness B atomic plant 
will be ready. 

And the tender points to the United 
Power Group, which had been written off 
as a non-starter by almost every observer 
in the business. UPG has had no new 
order for years, the three atomic stations 
that it has built are finished, or all-but- 
finished, its contract to build another at 
Wylfa was cancelled abruptly and brutally 
by the CEGB nearly two years ago and 
given instead to English Electric. Last 
month its two parent groups, the General 
Electric Company on one side, a con¬ 
sortium headed by Crompton Parkinson and 
International Combustion on the other, 
announced that UPG would do no more 
atomic research, but would from now on 
operate as atomic engineering consultant 
prepared to handle turn-key contracts for 

KEY INDICATORS 


effective!v any kind of atomic design. What¬ 
ever magic this metamorphosis has wrought, 
UPG is now offering to build the 
Authority's big, hotted-up, gas-cooled 
reactor for considerably less than anyone, 
including UPG’s two British competitors, 
have thought possible, or have been pre¬ 
pared to write into their tenders. This 
gives it a head-start over the American 
designs which have looked for the last year 
or so as if they had the world market in 
their pockets. This is competition with a 
vengeance ; let us hope no one is put oft by 
the redness of its tooth and daws. 


STERLING 

Mr Callaghan’s 
Overhang 

B y the time no change in Bank rate was 
announced on Thursday mid-day it 
caused little surprise: the continued weak¬ 
ness in sterling, quickly imparted to the 
stock exchange, spoke still more loudly than 
the Bank of England's tactical manoeuvres 
in the discount market. A reduction in 
Bank rate is now almost ruled out before 
the budget on April 6th, and is by no means 
certain to follow very soon after. The hard 
fact is that underlying confidence in sterling 
has not revived. This past week has been 
especially disappointing. The excellent 
trade figures for February, following the 
quite respectable gold figures, announced 
earlier, have utterly failed to register. 

Yet all the technical influences are in 
sterling’s favour: not only the seasonal sales 


of primary commodities, but also the neec 
to renew the three months short position* 
taken up in the end-* 9^4 crisis. In prcttu* 
disappointingly few have been covered. Thj 
majority have been “ rolled over,” by new 
purchases of spot sterling to meet commit 
ments being matched by new sales of sterl 
ing forward. Some experts in the Londoi 
market believe that these forward sales ar< 
being needlessly encouraged by the Bank 0 
England’s tactic of keeping the discount oi 
forward sterling down by extensive suppor 
sales of forward dollars. Certainly, as th< 
Bank itself objected when it argued agains 
such tactics a few years ago, provision 0 
facilities for bear speculation on the cheaj 
has its disadvantages. But they arc almos 
certainly outweighed, notably by the fat 
that without them, letting the forward di* 
count go higher would in present circum 
stances not deter speculation and hedginj 
operations but simply divert them, into th 
spot market. And for the Bank at presen 
an increase in its (unseen) forward com 
mitments is a lesser evil than digging inn 
its slender cash reserves. 

Sterling has also felt the backwash of tli 
notable recovery of the dollar, not onl 
directly, but also through the feeling tha 
the two reserve currencies may not, after all 
have to sink or swim together. In thi 
sense some observers feel that sterling' 
underlying position is weaker even than i 
was last autumn. In these circumstance 
Britain's drawing on the Internationa 
Monetary Fund should obviously be go 
through before a new bout of speculate 
begins to build up. But (see page 1296 
this in turn means satisfying France am 
other continental members of the Paris dub 
which will have to put up additional credit'' 
that the budget is sufficiently stern at 1 
time that Labour ministers are quite right!; 
wary of putting domestic growth at risk 
Mr Callaghan’s second budget may be a 
diccy as his first. 
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Citibank's Geneva staffs with the Alps and the Wander Fountain in the background. 

In Geneva—the right bank in the right place 


These are some of the men and women who work in our Geneva branch. Al¬ 
together there are 867 Citibankers in our nine European branches'... all of them 
with the banking knowledge and local experience to meet your international 
banking needs. The people who staff our complete banks-on-the-scene in 40 coun¬ 
tries on 5 continents make Citibank the right bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

PARTNERS IN PROGRESS AROUND THE WORLD 

Member Federal Depoelt Insurance Corporation 




It’s fine ripe barley that gives 
character to Johnnie Walker, the best-selling 
Scotch whisky under the sun 

BORN 1820— SlUX GOING STRONG 



Pure, clear burn water, 3,000- 
years-old peat, and ripe, golden bar¬ 
ley: it's all there, magically blended, 
in the bottle of Johnnie Walker. 



It wouldn’t be possible without 
men like Peter Robertson. He’s 79 
years old, and he’s spent most of 
them growing barley. 

It’s all good barley he grows. But 
only the pick of his harvest goes to 


the local distillery to be made into 
malt whisky that will be blended 
into Johnnie Walker. The character 
of Johnnie W a U* cr depends on this 
sort of chobsiness. Perhaps that is 
why Johnnie Walker is the most 
popular Scotch whisky in the world. 

Taking it straight. 
Know the secret of 
getting to the heart of 
Johnnie Walker ? Add 
water, fifty-fifty. 
Taking it straight is 
fine if you're rushed, 
or cold. But water 
brings out its distinctive character 
to perfection. And it costs no more. 

It's all a matter of taste, of course. 
Johnnie Walker is unmistakable by 
itself, or with water, or with any one 
of the dozen things it shares'glasses 
with these days. 



When you’ve got the best barley, 
there’s no sense in spoiling it. 
The barley in the Johnnie Walker 
distillery is steeped in water and 
allowed to germinate on the malt 
floor. Here it is turned with a 
wooden *shiel*, not a metal shovel. 



Metal could damage the sprout¬ 
ing /grain. Whety you’ve got the 
finest barley, you handle it very 
gently indeed. 


dujt u acre, or anywncrp* 
Walker sells in 165 countries ... 
familiar square bottle means Scotch 
whisky in just about every language* 

Wherever and when you 
buy Johnnie Walker, you 
can be sure.you will like it. 

Better still, you’ll know 
your friends will like it, 
too. 

Because Johnnie 
Walker is liked by more 
people in more countries 
than any other Scotch 
whisky, which is saying 
something. 

Say Johnnie Walker-you’U li 

*R*d Label* Bottle 44164- | Bonk ■ J/J*| 
k Bonk rtfjtid., Four-ovnfer i W**. 

tun 4 l 6 d„ Giant ($ BottJ tpfU. fUJC ., 
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Output Still Rising 

i part feopi the end-month gold figures 
\ ail the statistical straws to he clutched 
it before w budget are now in the wind, 
rhe <^Gd 4 buti>ut index for January con- 
irms tbat the British economyis—or was— 
)oofl]ing: -there w$j& € further rise of i per 
:ent in the output ijjf both manufacturing 
ind industry as a whole. Even if something 
urcnt wrong last year with the machinery of 
icasonal correction, this would not affect the 
;omparison that output was running 5 to 6 
? er cent higher than a year before. Not 
juite as fast a growth »as recorded by 
\mtrican industry, but impressive enough. 
And most industries, but engineering in 
particular, contributed to the latest increase. 



More up to date, the unemployment count 
-although recording a fall in the wholly 
inemployed—in fact went up in seasonal 
erms. Total numbers out of work on March 
ith were swollen by a sharp increase in the 
lumbers of temporarily stopped, mainly 
>ecausc of the disputes in the Midlands 9 
notor industry. Even so, the unemployment 
«ue was only 1.6 per cent and the total was 
he lowest March figure for four years. 
Excluding the temporary stopped and the 
chool-leavers, there was a fall in the num- 
>ers wholly unemployed of 14,190 between 
ebruary and March when usually there is 
fall of some 19,000. 

;as 

Monopoly under Fire 

UTUAlly and deeply suspicious, the 
nationalised gas industry and the 
’ants of petroleum and chemicals are 
Parity circling, not poised to spring so much 
s tensely waiting to be sprung on. And 
n this atmosphere it will be an achieve- 
’•nt if certain needed changes to the Gas 
Lct are ever agreed on. This is the 
Lct under which gas was nationalised 
J *9489 when, among other things, the Gas 
-°uftdl was 1 given its monopoly of the 
ujpply of piped gas. Not that anyone 
^4 the main objects of the new Gas Bill 
^seutly being processed: which are, 
Really, to . give the Gas Council some of 
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the powers it needs in order to be able to 
exploit more efficiently technical changes in 
the industry and to make way for the under¬ 
ground storage of gas. What they object 
to—and what the amendment tabled last 
: week was intended to deal with—are certain 
powers that the gas industry has inherited 
from the 1948 Act, which was drawn up in 
quite another age. 

In those unimaginably far-off days gas 
was made from coal and used for cooking. 
Then, the chemical industry had its petror 
chemical revolution, fed by piped supplies 
of many different non-coal gases, and the 
gas industry itself has been transformed by 
the development of ways of making town 
gas from light naphtha. At the same time* 
the industrial market for gas has grown— 
and could potentially grow enormously 
further, depending on what is found in the 
North Sea. Modern industry now pipes 
its gaseous raw materials all over the place 
and at the moment every scrap of it, from 
nitrogen to butadiene, needs the permission 
of the area boards. This is the anomaly that 
industry wants corrected by amendments to 
the bill. The materials that the chemical 
industry uses to make its products are no 
concern of the gas industry even if, by an 
historical accident, they seem to be. Not 
that the gas industry has ever seriously 
interfered ; but it might, it might even go 
in for chemical production itself as the 
nationalised coal industry in Holland has 
done. 

However, the Gas Council is jealous of 
its monopoly of piped fuel gas supplies, and 
docs not want a creeping erosion of its 
precious industrial market—worth £57 
million a year, a fifth of its revenue. This 
could happen, the Council argues, for 
example, by skilful manipulation of section 9 
of the Continental Shelf Act or when by¬ 
product gases from one process are burnt 
as fuel in another. A marginal case, the 
chemical industry might reply, but it is still 
a crack in the door which the Council is 
very concerned to keep tight shut. For the 
gas industry feels it is entitled to the indus¬ 
trial jam when it has irksome and frequently 
unprofitable statutory obligations to supply 
all within reach of its mains. And it there¬ 
fore insists on keeping its position of power ; 
“ we must know what is going on.” 

Amendment Withdrawn 

A r the same time, the oil companies can¬ 
not help being interested in any 
crack in the gas industry monopoly. For 
although the oil industry is already satisfied 
with 20-year agreements it has made with 
the area gas boards, covering the supply of 
the by-product gase9 from refinery opera¬ 
tions for non-fuel industrial uses, it too 
Would like some of the industrial jam—and 
without die gas board’s statutory obliga¬ 
tions. An important part of the amendment, 
which is trying to establish the right of com¬ 
panies to pipe gas around and to brine die 
1948 Act in line with the Continental Shelf 
Act, is a try at defining the g&stjt involved,. 
The authors of the amendment suggest that 1 
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the gas should be combustible, gaseous when 
delivered and defined by the Minister! This 
as it stands would allow companies to pipe 
gases that, like propane and butane, can be 
liquefied under pressure. The gas industry 
is understandably alarmed at this, seeing 
the definition as striking at the roots of.its 
power, and it would like the gas to be dif¬ 
ferently defined (in order to indude the 
liquefied petroleum gases) with the Minister 
defining what gases should be exempt, the 
reverse of die amendment. Which, as one 
of the committee members pointed out, 
would give the Minister an awful lot erf 
work. 

The Minister of Power, Mr Lee, while 
strongly supporting the gas industry did 
prevail on the authors of the amendment to 
withdraw it so that he could bring together 
the different interests. This was sensible— 
but so is the principle of the amendment. 
It has been withdrawn and presumably the 
parties will meet. The gas industry has, 
for its part, said it is very willing to negoti¬ 
ate agreements with the chemical industry 
similar to those with the oil companies. It 
should be possible to find a formula that 
will safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
gas industry without leaving it with its 
present (though rarely used) powers to 
interfere in areas that ought not concern it. 


PRE-BUDGET STOCKING 

Up in Smoke 

H opes the dgarette trade had of a 
possible little windfall from selling at 
post-budget prices, cigarettes bought at pre¬ 
budget prices were dashed this week by the 
rationing imposed by manufacturers. Care¬ 
fully worded letters have been going out 
saying that orders must be limited, in most 
cases, to “ normal ” requirements. The 
fear was that unexpected or inflated orders 
would dry up supplies so that regular 
customers might go short. 

The action was based on the assumption 
that the tobacco duty will go up on April 
6th. But it is an assumption based on 
experience. The doty has gone up in only 
four budgets in the last ten years. It has 
not gone down since 19x7. Both retailers 
and wholesalers have long seen the advant¬ 
age they can gain here, and each year pre¬ 
budget orders get inflated. If die duty does 
not change, the worst that can happen is 
that they are lumbered with inconveniently 
large stocks of cigarettes. If it does go up, 
a trader can either boost sales by selling off 
stocks at the old price or, and this is the 
more usual procedure, he can keep the old 
price for a few days and then push up the 
price to the hew level and make himself a 
tidy profit. He only stands to lose in the 
improbable event of it actually going down. 

But scope for doing this is limited by 
Customs and Excise power to stop with¬ 
drawals from bond; last year it checked a 
pre-budget rim on spirits, this year it has 
announced a restriction on withdrawals of 
wines too, to u normal ” requirements. 
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BAC ONE ELEVEN * 

Postponed 

T hu career of the British Aircraft 
Corporations One Eleven jet airliner 
began in golden sunshine with the orders 
rolling in; disaster came when it crashed 
on test in the autumn of 1963, three months 
after its first Eight. Last winter, it was still 
expected to get its certificate of airworthi¬ 
ness by the beginning of this year, but the 
Air Registration Board has not yet granted 
it and British United Airways, the first 
customer, has had to postpone the One 
Eleven services that it had intended to start 
this week. One hopes fervently that the 
delay will nor be long, for BAG has just 
begun deliveries to its first American 
customer, Braniff, and that airline is now 
under a different management from the one 
that ordered One Elevens and so inclined 
to be the more critical of the aircraft. 

The trouble lies, as so often with rear- 
engined jets, in the tail. Very crudely, it 
did nor have the capability, the power, the 
size—hew one describes it is immaterial— 
to get the aircraft out of trouble when it 
was tipped at an awkward angle where the 
engines, also in the tail, began to be starved 
of air. It is not usual for any civil aircraft 
ever to rind itself at such an angle, but seven 
men demonstrated with their lives what 
could happen if it did and the company 
added a warning device, a drumming, 
vibrating stick-shakcr (which not all pilots 
like), to the instruments. But there have 
been reports that the Air Registration Board 
was not completely satisfied, most recently 
with what was happening to the engines, 
and this is why the certificate of airworthi¬ 
ness has been delayed to allow for further 
tests. The Douglas Aircraft Company 
building the competing DC9 in the United 
States, and selling it now in substantial 
numbers, faces the same troubles and has 
re-designed and enlarged the aircraft's tail 
to meet them. The PC9. has only just 
flown, it must be some months before 
Douglas can demonstrate the cure has 
worked ; the third competitor, Boeing, has 
dropped the tail-engined configuration after 
a brief flirtation with it in its Trident com¬ 
petitor, the 727, and put its engines back in 
their usual place on the wings. 


INTfiRKST AND TAX 

Net or Gross ? 

S OME head shaking has been caused by 
one feature of the Automobile Associa¬ 
tion/Mercantile Credit scheme for loans to 
car purchasers—the fact that interest pay¬ 
able oh die loans will not only be allow¬ 
able for tax purposes but will in fact be 
paid net of tax at the standard rate. Why, 
It has been asked, ** some interest payable 
gross, and some net ?, And some not allow¬ 
able against tax at all ? 
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War on noise >- 
—some 
small 
victories 


People living near London Air¬ 
port will now get grants from 
the government' towards the cost 
of sound-proofing their homes: 
only half the cost, only for three 
rooms, and not more than £too 
—but it is a beginning. There 
is international concern about 
noise at airports, but little effec¬ 
tive control. Later this year the 
battle against noise on the roads 
will heat up. Draft regulations 
setting limits to motor vehicle 
noise are nearly ready ; a simple 
measuring instrument for the 
police 10 use already exists. 

Muffled road drills (our photo¬ 
graph was taken in London in Grosvcnor 
Gardens) are being used by some local 
councils in built-up areas. Experi¬ 
ence so far has shown that efficiency is 
reduced ; but the tests that are now going 
on at the Building Research Station may 
disprove, or find a way round, this. Com¬ 
parative quietness adds an extra 5 to 20 
per cent to the price cf a new drill. 
Manufacturers are also working on 
quieter compressors ; the first appeared 
about six months ago. Reducing the 
racket these make increases prices by 
10 per cent. 

These might be described as the first 
practical fruits of the government com¬ 
mittee that reported in 1963 noise was 
on the increase, was insidiously bad for 
health, and should be curbed. Ardent 
opponents of noise might ask why it has 
taken so long to do so little. The Noise 
Abatement Society* founded five years 
ago, has acted as a channel for com¬ 
plaints ; but prescribing enforceable 
standards on anything so subjective as 
noise is extraordinarily difficult when 
public opinion continues to regard the 
sound ol a motor cycle as a much bigger 
nuisance than the much louder sound of 
an aircraft. 

Other countries are generally more 
noise conscious than Britain. Europe has 
at least one “ quiet town ” where “ exces¬ 
sive " noise is illegal. Some countries, 
like Switzerland, Germany and Austria, 
already have limits for cars to which im¬ 
ported vehicles also have to conform. 
But the law is not consistently enforced; 
canny drivers know which testing Stations 
to avoid. At strategic points in 
Tokyo the noise level is prominently 
displayed alongside, the time of day. 



It is surprising that so little has been 
done in this country about noise in 
industry. Doctors accept that noise above 
a certain level can cause permanent 1 
damage to hearing, and that perceptible 
deafness develops after a few years’ work ; 
in some sections of industry like steel | 
forging. Other industrial countries recog¬ 
nise deafness as an industrial injury quali¬ 
fying (at least in certain circumstances 
for compensation. But in Britain, the 
Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance has only reached the stage 
where it is sponsoring large-scale research 
into industrial deafness, through the 
Medical Research Council and the 
National Physical Laboratory. Most fac¬ 
tory workers endure noise without com¬ 
plaint, even refusing to use ear plugs and 
muffs. And only an enlightened few 
employers worry about noise. 

The public at large has always been 
rather better protected by the law than 
are men at work. The i960 Noise Abate¬ 
ment Act defines noise as a “ statutory 
nuisance ” and gives local authorities 
power to act against the people who 
produced it. So can private individuals, 
but not always so effectively since the 
law will not take notice of a complaint 
until three people have signed it. Ne* 
construction techniques are bringing 
special problems. When building wa* 
almost exclusively in brick or concrete, 
it was enough to know the bask law that 
sound insulation increased With man. 
There are, however, anomalies in this kw 
that the new-type structures are bringing 
out 1 scientists know that some combina¬ 
tions of materials give better sound 
lation than others of the same weight 
Ord not sure yvhy, The Building 
Station is working on this. ** f 
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Look into your future 
for 32 seconds! 

Picture yourself in a few years’ time. What will 
you be doingr then? Whatever it is you will be glad 
to have some money behind you. Start a Norwich 
Union endowment NOW and you will have a most 
valuable asset for your future use. An endowment 
can pay off the mortgage on a house, meet school 
Tees, or help you over sojrne urgent capital need. 
In your later years its generous benefits will be of 
the greatest value, while in the meantime your 
endowment would be a blessing to your family if 
anything should happen to you. 

CROWING INVESTMENT A man aged 25, for example, lakes 
out an endowment for £2,000 sharing in the Norwich Union’s 
regular bonuses. His investment grows and grows- if current 
bonuses continue it will be worth £3,940 when he is 50i 
All the time his life is insured for £2,000 plus bonuses to 
date. His outlay, after full tax relief, is less than £6 a month. 

: DECIDENOW No other saving can give the same protection 
as a Norwich Union With Profit endowment, and remem¬ 
ber the younger you are the less is your outlay. Now is the 
, nme to find out more about Norwich Union endowment 
• insurances. Telephone your insurance broker, agent or 
I local Norwich Union office—or write to us at Norwich. 

It's time you talked insurance with the 


if* NORWICH UNION 

LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Mo SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NOR 88A. 



REDIFFUSION 

produces 
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BIRMINGHAM Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 
BRISTOL College Green, Bristol 1. 

CARDIFF Arlbee House, Greyfriars Road, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE Dalston Road, Carlisle. 

GLASGOW North Street, Charing Cross, Glasgow C3. 
LONDON NW7 

MANCHESTER Whitworth Street, Manchester 1. 

NEWCASTLE Norham House, New Bridge Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 1. 

NORTHERN IRELAND, BELFAST Ros?f*a Way, Rathcoole, 

Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


John Laing Construction Limited Great B ri tain and Overseas 
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n lc overdraft interest is usually paid 
^ and specifically allowed against tax 
cr statute. Bank deposit interest is 
ived gross and taxable. Building society 
rest on deposits is received net, because 
societies pay tax themselves under their 
pedal arrangements, 
hese are the two big special cases, 
•rinse, the rule is that all annual interest 
be paid net. The taxpayer gets im- 
jate relief by deducting tax from the 
rest payment (and keeping it, where his 
ginal tax rate is the standard rate). But 
S of the advantages of this system are 
weaker than they were in the days 
a higher proportion of interest was 
and received by the wealthy—whose 
inal tax rates (in those pre-surtax days) 
normally the standard rate, 
ir the Revenue must now make adjust- 
its where interest is received by indi- 
ials whose marginal tax rate is some-* 
other than the standard rate. The 
c thing is done in reverse where interest 
aid by individuals to a life assurance 
iy or , under the cet^al heating 
payments scheme or to JM&ybody 
than a bank or buildfa&g society. In 
ice adjp$tmen|* are more often needed 
re interest is paid than where the 
layer pays at the standard rate earned 
ie relief is usually restricted by the 
est. Undoubtedly the new scheme will 
the number of tl^p& adjustments. Bin 
tion of t&s sums involved wfil be p 8 $- 
siniply by adjusting the taxpayer** cock 
ibers. No cash need pass. The really 
esirabfe feature of the scheme is the 
ntment mat might be caused bjritjfese 
ierous adjustments. Mahy motorists 
well find their cars cost them more 
they expected. Perhaps the answer is 
Mercantile Credit to show in bold 
res, estimates of the extra tax that will 
scquently be collected. Sub-standard 
taxpayers (e.g., a single person earn- 
less than £650 or a married man with 
children earning less than £c#o) will 
be ones most affected. 


hint: engines 

using Steam 

he development of a new reduction 
gear for steam turbine engines—the 
link between the turbine shaft, spinning 
* thousand revs a minute and the .pro* 
:r shaft of the ship turning at about 
wss recently announced by Pametrada, 
turbine design and development con* 
um, it i$ an advance that could put 
am into the world marine turbine mar* 
where it is so weak: last year only 
:n of the 80 turbines that went into big 
were of British design. Besides bring- 
d °wn the cost of a turbine, normally 
l* £1 million, by 10 per cent, it takes 
jonsiderably less space than existing tur* 
1 gearing and is some 38 per cent lighter. 
51,50 easier to maintain. 
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. But besides if* djeport potential* thi 9 
development )*as direct Wiring op the grow¬ 
ing competition between steam turbines and 
marine diesels as a method of powering 
larger and faster ships. Marine diesels cost 
about £18 per horsepower, compared with 
£10 for the turbines (without boilers or 
auxiliaries in either case),, but the 
fuel bill is considerably lower thair that of 
the turbine. However, while the fuel con¬ 
sumption of the steam turbine is steadily 
improving, the more important advantage 
(accentuated by the even smaller new Pame- 
trada 'gearing) is that the saving in cargo 
space and weight of the turbine, 160 tons 
(without boilers) compared with 970 in a 
diesel, providing the same power. This 
seems likely to allow for the carriage of 
enough extra cargo to more than compensate 
for the extra fuel cost U 9 ed by the steam 
turbine. 


PLASTIC MOULDING 

Injection in the 
Industry ? 

U p to now, the size of plastic mouldings 
—anything from buckets to bathtubs 
—has been limited by the size and cost of 
the moulding machines, and these rise a 
good deal faster than, the sj?e of the 
moulding they produce. A machine for 
small mouldings ysing only aiv ounce of 
plastic costs' about £ijdo6, one Using ij lb 
costs £20,000. The biggest machines built 
in this country—producing mouldings 
weighing up to 17 lb—cost £60,000 or 
more. For this reason any progress towards 
the production of still larger mouldings on 
existing machinery is bound to create, tre¬ 
mendous interest ip the industry. Par¬ 
ticularly when this progress can lead to the 
economic production of large moulded 
plastic units such as car body panels and 
large industrialised building components. 

Such a development was announced this 
week by Rolinx Limited, a Manchester 
company that has been making moulded 
acrylic skylights with a projected area of 
2,100 square inches, and weighing 17 lb, 
on a machine less than half die size 
normally required for this size of moulding. 
Rolinx says its production method is not 
limited to acrylics and can be applied to all 
types of plastics. 

Rolinx has changed the basic approach to 
injection moulding. In the past it whs 
thought essential to make sure that the 
mould into which the molten plastic is in¬ 
jected is kept dghdy closed and under a high 
pressure. The expense of the moulding 
machines is largely in the hydraulic (or 
whatever) equipment needed to produce the 
necessary locking pressures. Rolinx has 
shown that the locking pressure is no longer 
the vital factor in the production of large 
mouldings. The company has showed the 
two halves of the mould to open slightly as 
the molten plastic is injected $0 that less 
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pressure is needed and a small** mschiife 
can be used to produce a moulding of s 
given size. 

Rolinx is making no secret of the way 
ii has done this. For one thing the process 
cannot be patented, but also Rolinx feels 
that there is far more potential in Its plastic 
injection process than it can handle. In the 
meantime 'it thinks it is sufficiently far 
ahead of competitors to reap the normal 
reward for its development work. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Rolls-Royce may be due for a windfall; 
for years, unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to interest owners of the 538 Convair 
aircraft sold to the airlines in engine conver¬ 
sions that would give this elderly, piston- 
engined aircraft a face-lift. Now the break¬ 
through seems to have been made, with 
Rolls-Royce Darts. In the last two months 
orders have come in from four small 
American airlines for the conversion of 49 
Convairs, some of them bought second 
hand and very cheaply. Unfortunately 
for Rolls-Royce, Convairs have only two 
engines but the potential business could be 
considerable. 


The government has turned from chasing 
the brick makers to worrying about a pos¬ 
sible shortage of cement. Capacity is about 
15 million tons a year, and expansion during 
1965 should boost this by about 10 pet 
cent. 


Despite objections fronty Cunard, the 
Atlantic Passenger Conference 

is increasing trans-Athtntic* fares next 
year by £1 16s. for all classes and 

£3 12s. for first'class passengers during the 
summer season. Increased operating costs 
are given as the reason, but the number of 
passengers carried across the North Atlantic 
in 1964—7141392—is down 10 per cent on 
the previous year, though there were nearly 
8 per cent fewer sailings. The number of 
people cruising increased by nearly 11 per 
cent, reaching 143,000. Improved rates to 
get people cruising in 1966 include a 15 
per cent excursion reduction between Sep¬ 
tember and April, and an extension of Lhe 
25 per cent party reduction to include first 
class passengers. 


The P & O Shipping . Company is 
finally making its long-awaited attempt to 
catch up with the competition on its Far 
Eastern liner trades! It has invited 
tenders from 21 British, Continental and 
Japanese yards for the construction of three 
fast 14,000 gross ton. cargo ships with 
speeds of more than 21 knots. But it is 
in a hurry to get these ships by the end 
of next year or early 1967, by which time 
the first of the $ pew ships now on order by 
Ocean Steam—another British company on 
th* same run—will already be operating. 
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THIS MARKETS 

No Joy Anywhere 


N either giJt-cdgcd nor equity markets 
arc happy at the moment. But their 
troubles are different. Gilts are suffering 
from an attack of nerves, resulting basically 
from sterling’s difficulties. These have now 
impeded the flow of company debentures 
and local authority loans. In fact the 
underwriters had to take up 86 A % of 
the Port of London Authority 6 \% loan ; 
while in earlier weeks the government had 
been able to unload substantial slices of its 
long tap stocks . Then, Bank rate had been 
thought likely to come down, and sterling 
to recover on any favourable trade figures. 
With Bank rate still at 7% and sterling weak 
despire the February trade figures institu¬ 
tions are keeping an increasing proportion 
of their funds with local authorities. But 
they will almost certainly be back when 
present Bank rate/sterling concertainties 
diminish. And with no sellers around the 
market could then revive. 

While the bearishness of the outlook on 
gilt-edged- is short-term, equities look like 
having as unhappy a spring as everyone 
thought they would. The Economist-Extel 
Indicator keeps recording new lows for the 
year (it was down to ^77.8 bv Thursday 

THE ECONOMIST-EXTEL INDICATOR _ 


1963-1 OP 



1965 January February March 

evening) having lost the 10% rise it 
managed earlier in the year. This suggests 
that it is the sterling crisis, not already- 
discounted Budget fears, which has hit 
equities as well as fixed-interest stocks. A 
■ steady flow of good company results has 
lifted the average dividend yields up quite 
markedly. It is now nearly 55 %, a whole 
point higher than thirteen months ago when 
the indicator was also around 380. In this 
nervous atmosphere any company in any 
sort of trouble stands to have 20% slashed 
off its share price immediately. This hap¬ 
pened to Headquarters and General Sup¬ 
plies when its press advertising was sus¬ 
pended and to Rank when its troubles on 
the radio and television side were revealed. 
Nor axe 10-20% increases in profits enough 
to keep the share price up. Philips Lamps 
drooped a couple of shillings to 131$. even 
though margins were up last year”: United 


Drapery shared a similar fate: it is now at 
27s. 6d. 25% below its 1964-65 peak, des¬ 
pite excellent results. Even the 40 Vo in¬ 
crease in trading profits revealed by De 
Beers only succeeded in keeping the price 
stable. 

Companies are trying hard to cheer their 
shares by rushing out profits figures more 
quickly than usual (many for the year end¬ 
ing December 31, 1964)—and forecasts 
when no figures are available. Land Securi¬ 
ties, the property company, had already pre¬ 
dicted that it could maintain its dividend 
through most predictable corporation tax 
situations. Now it has come up with an 
asset revaluation, which is conservative but 
still leaves the shares at around 16s. on a 
20% discount on assets. Despite these 
efforts it seems most unlikely that any rally 
in equity prices generally will occur before 
the budget—and the base for capital gains 
is thus likely to be uncomfortably low for 
investors. 

RUBBER MERGER 

Two Pointers to the 
Future 

Last week*$ announcement of the merger 
o} twelve rubber companies to form the 
“ Guthrie Group ” the largest Malayan 
rubber grower , has a double importance . It 
points to an integrated future for previously 
separate agencies and plantations . It could 
also lead to an interesting exercise in finan¬ 
cial decolonisation . 

T he first step to the merger was taken 
four years ago when the Guthrie 
agency was taken over by a number of the 
companies whose plantations it formerly 
managed. At the same time the group had 
been centralising its processing plants for 
some years. It had also been the first group 
into palm oil, again as a group through a 
subsidiary Oil Palms of Malaya. Now oil 
palms account for about one seventh of the 
group’s total of 170,000 acres. Since OPM 
was early in the scene there is less growth 
to come as the palms come into production 
(three years after planting against six with 
rubber) than with other groups, later 
arrivals to the oil scene. 

The formal merger follows within a year 
of the death of Sir John Hay, who 
dominated the group, and the industry for 
so long. His force of personality kept the 
group together—but then created some sad 
divisions two years ago. Now a more 
formal link is necessary, where without Sir 
John it might have been inevitable earlier. 
Not that the merger represents any change 
in policy : the rubber-palm oil product mix 


is thought to be satisfactory, and no ot 
cash crop has yet proved suitable 
Malayan conditions. There is some sc 
for administrative economies, but 
estates are mostly of a sensible (5,000 a< 
and up) size anyway, and much else 
already concentrated. While there i$ 
great additional profit to be expected 
developing land for building the merger 
released a lot of cash held by indivic 
companies. 

This cash is being returned to the sh; 
holders, who are also being offered shi 
in the new Guthrie Corporation, which 
have a capital of £13.25 million ant 
market value of £20 million. On 
announcement of the merger the sh; 
in constituent companies jumped by 



to 20% : even now they yield aroij 
15% on the forecast 20% divide 
for 1965. This more than allows 
changes in British taxation, to say n< 
ing of President Sukarno and poss 
changes in the rubber price. For altboi 
the price is stable at about 22i 
pound at the moment synthetics are 
tinually gaining ground and the long-i 
price will certainly be lower. This 
not . unduly worry a group like this, wi: 
much of its acreage planted with m< 
high-yielding strains of trees. 

But the group’s size should worry 
producers, still organised loosely ^ 
agencies. The largest. Highlands and 
lands (associated with the BarloW A| 
has expanded steadily by buying up 
tions over recent years, but there ^ 
little future for many of the small# ^ 
panics—and agencies. 

A Reverse Yield Gap 

A squeeze on the smaller comp^'j 
far from new. The Chinese in M * 
have bought them up, and then lifl# 1 ®* 
selling off sub-sections as small-b 0 ^ 1 ] 




veto 

Twice weekly Ghana Airways VC. 10 jetliners speed 
fcCfoss the world to Accra ... in only 6i hours! 
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ish financiers have acquired control, 
off the lands, and then used the cash- 
relic as a shell for other businesses, 
last process has now virtually ceased: 
Jially because of tighter London Stock 
'change regulations, unofficially because 
i scarcity both of shells and of companies 
able for putting in them, 
jut there is now another prospect. The 
ilayans (which in practice means the 
igapore Chinese) are prepared to invest 
suitable British-run rubber companies if 
give 9% or io% dividend yields : 
i'ercas the more fearful London market 
rets 15-17%- So it could well be 
sible for Guthrie’s (or other groups) to 
companies cheaply on London valua- 
s, returning the cash to the original 
vholders, merge the plantation with 
ie of their others and then float up to 
, of the combined equity in Malaya, 
group would thus retain control, make 
sort of capital profit—and at the same 
show that it was willing to decolonise 
by allowing local interests to partici- 
( L * in the profits. The Chinese being 
might well be content with profits 
out control. 

his process could be hastened by the 
ish budget with its possible discourage- 
mt of overseas portfolio investment—and 
isc companies are of course Overseas 
ide Corporations. And there is no reason 
Singapore should not thereby be en¬ 
gaged to become the major market in 
cs of companies so locally based. 

DGH GROUP 

odge Rule for Wales 

the past week Mr Julian Hodge has 
merged Reliant Motor with the 
|dgkinson Bennis engineering group, 
ired the Julian Hodge merchant banking 
iiness, launched yet another new unit 
>t and issued the full report and accounts 
he Hodge Group. This company is at 
top of die pyramid or as it is called in 
report the family tree, but the branches 
mainly from Gwent and West of Eng- 
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land Enterprises which contributes the bulk 
of the Hodge Group’s profits. It is through 
Gwent that Mr Hodge controls his many 
interests and, as a result of his latest moves, 
all Gwent’s major interests now have 
independent stock market quotations. Thus 
for investors wishing to take a stake in Mr 
Hodge’s empire the choice is a wide one 
and the yield becomes steeper the higher 
one climbs the tree. These high yields con¬ 
trast sharply with those ruling when the 
Hodge Group was brought to the market 
almost two years ago, and reflect the low 
cover for most of the dividends in the group 
—which makes the shares somewhat vulner¬ 
able to the coding corporation tax accentu¬ 
ated by dividend waiver? on large chunks 
of non-ranking deferred capital. 

The question this low cover poses is : 
will profits maintain their current rate of 
expansion ? In the past two years Gwent’s 
profits, have trebled to £2.4 million, before 
tax, and only a small part of this increase 
relates to acquisitions. The star in the 
Hodge empire is the Julian S. Hodge 
merchant banking subsidiary which was 
formed only five years ago : the profits 
shown have risen from £80,000 in 1961-62 
to £401,000 in the past year ; they are fore¬ 
cast at not less than £650,000 in the current 
year. The bank clearly owes not a little to its 
close links with other members of the Hodge 
Group, particularly in finding new busi¬ 
nesses. Over half the bank’s £10.9 million 
advances were to other members of the 
group, including £1.7 million to Gwent 
which after the offer for sale will have a 
77 \% stake in the company. The 1.8 mil¬ 
lion shares being offered at 13s. 9d. yield 
just over 5'\'> on the forecast 14% dividend, 
covered 1.4 times on the assumption of 
a 40% corporation tax. This is well above 
the returns on other merchant bank shares 
and at a is. premium the yield would still 
be 4 t°o- 

By merging Reliant with Hodgkinson 
Bennis Mr Hodge has taken the first step 
in building up a large engineering complex, 
and Gwent will hold some 72.7% of the 
enlarged Hodgkinson Bennis capital. One 
important result of the reverse bid is that 


Reliant gains access to the open capital 
market and no longer has to rely on Gwent 
completely for finance. Dealings in Hodg- 
kiftson shares are expected to start again at 
the end of the month ; on the last price of 
2s. 3d. the yield on the forecast 16% divi¬ 
dend would be over 7%. This would not 
be unattractive in view of Reliant’s recent 
rapid growth. 

The last of Mr Hodge’s crop of ventures 
this week is the Power Unit trust with a 
yield of no less than 7i%. This owes a 
good deal to the fact that some 30% of the 
portfolio will be invested outside the field 
of power in high yielding shares such as 
Nchanga, a favourite with Hodge unit 
trusts, Pahang, Tronoh and Mitchell Cotts. 
Mr Hodge looks for a further substantial 
advance in the unit trust division in 1965 
and waxes enthusiastically over the response 
to his High Income Trust. Why, then, 
introduce a so-called power trust with an 
even higher yield ? 


AIRCRAFT 

Boeings Bounce 

M etaphorically, the sun shone on 
Seattle last year—which it is not 
inclined to do in practice. The Boeing Com¬ 
pany, which flouts American, and particu¬ 
larly American aircraft industry conventions 
by wearing its shabby offices and its well- 
worn plants with the panache of an old 
tweed coat, has had the best year in its 
history. Earnings on sales doubled to 
2.3% ; net earnings of $45 million on 
sales of nearly $2 billion, owe a good 
deal to the buoyant civil market—133 
jers delivered and 155 new ones ordered 
with the medium range 727 jet about 
to pass the high level of sales required 
to recoup its development costs (it was a 
sticky seller at first) and expected to make 
its first contribution to earnings next year. 
It will need to. Boeing has a new, smaller 
737 jet on the market for which it needs at 
least one big American order, and only one 
big American airline, United, remains in 
the market. It is alsp doing a good deal of 
design work on a supersonic airliner. Both 
projects will eat heavily into company funds 
and they explain why Boeing is concerned 
about the mounting imbalance between its 
civil and military business. Only about a 
quarter of last year’s sales were military, the 
rest were civil and space. The proportion 
will fall “ substantially ” next year so there is 
much at stake in Boeing’s bid for the huge 
military freighter under development. 


THE BIDS 

Heating Hedge 

W hile the Reed-Wall Paper Manufac¬ 
turers struggle drags on this week's 
long-awaited bid by Thorn Electrical for the 
Glover and Main gas appliance group is 
likelytpnacet with swift acceptance. Glover 
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& Main has looked a likely candidate for a 
hid since GEC acquired Caaqon Holdings 
almost a year ago. At that time in a review 
of the gas appliance companies in these 
columns the question was asked—will Sir 
Jules Thorn* who made such a success of 
electric cookers extend his interests to gas ? 
And now the question has been answered 
with Thorn’s £8J million bid for Glover 
and Main in cash and shares worth 34s. 8]d. 
with an all cash alternative of 34s. i jd. a 
share. This compares with this year’s low 
of 18s. 6d. and puts the shares on a 3 per 
cent dividend yield twice covered by earn¬ 
ings. 

Ironically Glover and Main’s own ven¬ 
ture into domestic electrical appliances was 
a dismal failure and the group suffered 
badly in the early 1960s frgnjjosscs on that 
side, jfyjd.it would oc wrong to think of 
Gl6vcr and Main as just a gas appliance 
group. Less than half the group’s 
turnover comes from the domestic appliance 
side and its most consistent profit earner 
has been the catering equipment subsidiary 
—Stotts of Oldham. Following the Glover 
and Main bid, United Gas Industries and 
William Sugg are the likeliest bid prospects 
in this field and with this fresh entry from 
the electric field some of the established 
engineering groups in the gas field such as 
De La Rue or Allied Ironfounders could 
well think it time to bid for a bigger share 
of the heating market. Earlier this year 
Radiation would have been a likely bidder 
but last month it spent £1.4 million on 
adding to its electric appliance interest on 
which it has lost large sums in the past 
(although this seems to have been corrected 
in the forecast of a rise of £1 million to 
£2.7 million in its 1964 pretax profits). 
The company acquired makes Sunhouse 
electric space heaters but has the most in¬ 
appropriate name of Frost. 


R eed posted its bid to WPM share¬ 
holders at the week-end. As 
expected, it knocked the WPM’s forecasts 
and prospects pretty hard and Mr Cecil 
King, the chairman, declined to make any 
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forecasts for the Reed group or even to 
anticipate the Reed final dividend which is 
due in May. But there are the strongest 
hints that there will be a rise and the ex¬ 
cellent results and dividend this week from 
Bowater strengthens the case for an increase. 
One fact to emerge from the bid circular is 
that Reed has bought some 525,000 WPM 
shares—and it is clear that Reed has been 
in the market again this week. But despite 
the buying the WPM share price has drifted 
back to 26s., but Rccd recovered only 
momentarily after the Bowater results and 
is now back to 48s. 7Id.—against 56s. 
before the original joint bid with Courtaulds. 
So far the bid has brought little jovtt) Reed 
shareholders, jyid. it h r.Ct surprising that 
there, has "Eeep some switching of Reed 
shares into WPM for excluding buying and 
selling costs a buyer of WPM shares gets a 
stake in Rccd at the effective price of only 
45s. after taking account of the loan 
stock distribution and the cash element in 
the offer. But this is to assume—as the 
market is refusing to do—that the bid will 
succeed. 


GRAND METROPOI.ITAN/ 

TRUST HOUSES 

Two Groups for Growth 

T ee British tourist industry is the coun¬ 
try’s fourth largest earner of foreign 
exchange. Of the £300 million or so it 
earned in 1963, one-third was provided by 
the hotel industry. However the industry, 
far from feeling proud of this effort, is 
dearly developing a sense of victimisation. 
Both Sir Geoffrey Crowther of Trust Houses 
and Mr Maxwell Joseph of Grand Metro¬ 
politan Hotels in their annual statements 
reiterate the “ handicaps ” under which the 
industry operates and are clearly on the 
defensive against some possible new blow— 
a tax on services perhaps ? Hotel buildings 
do not qualify for investment allowances, or 
for depreciation allowances ; “ enormous 
sums ” in purchase tax arc paid on furni¬ 
ture ; and* unkindest of all perhaps, the 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Unrelieved depression in 
equities and gilt-edged alike. 

INDICES 

Percentage 
change from : 
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I»t 

A 
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A 
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market. 
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industry will not qualify for the < 
rebate. 

The total spent by foreign visitor; 
60 per cent between 1958 and 1963. 
plus the ever rising volume of bu 
travd and entertaining and conk 
spending puts the hotel industry firu 
the growth category. Translating 
buoyancy of turnover into additional j 
is impeded by three main oby 
There is the irregular demand for i 
(both seasonally and between weekday 
weekend demand); many of Br 
hotels are in the wrong places and t>f 0 
dateejesien- belonging to several cate- 
of antiquity. And while hotel Staff 
have been increasing out of prop 
to other prices the industry is 
short of top-level management, 
reason for this is the high proporti 
male hotel staff employed in the dining 
and kitchen. Hotel managements freqi 
tend to be dominated by “ ex-head wai 
Providing and selling sleeping space 
totally different function. 

By profits, Grand Metropolitan 1 
claims to be the largest hotel group i 
world. Trust Houses is probably the h 
by rooms. Both groups’ expansion is 
centrated in London and, in GMH's ca 
Scotland and in Trust Houses'* in scl 
English provincial towns where the dc 
is reasonably regular—and Sheffield 1 
profits from business banqueting ar> 
pcctcd to outweigh the irregular der 
Both groups are spending heavilj 
modernisation and even more on exter 
which can increase turnover in propc 
but staff costs hardly at all. And ban 
ing and business conferences— la 
confined to the more sizeable 
up to date hotels—are highly profit 
they produce great economies and : 
for standardisation on the catering 
and high room utilisation at negli 
extra cost. Finally, as management 
scious investors already know. Trust If 
and GMH have two of the best teat 
the business. In the postwar years, 
the rest of the industry carried on inu 
it always had, Mr Maxwell Joseph an< 
Fred Kobler evolved a new conceptk 
hotel management. They have ainw 
the upper-middle class hotel price bu 
The technique has been to collect a hai 
of well-located hotels in London’s 
End. This permitted bulk buying of n 
all foodstuffs. The group pioneered 
idea of a permanent sales organisatiw 
both tourist and industrial business, 
it has shown no hesitation in turning > 
over to other uses (such as shops or off 
where it is unsuitable for hotel use. 

But the bounce in GMH’s profits in 
last two or three years has come from bi 
ing new hotels Under its management. 1 
the main explanation for the 507.. i unl 
its profits to £1.6 million pre-tax fi’ r 
year to September is largely the pay-off 1 
the acquisitions of the Mount -Boyd 
three other hotels in 1962. The newly I 
Europa will make less impact* but si# 
benefits should continue from th: g r; 
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jvy programme of extensions and the 
thcoming opening of conference facilities 
the Mount Royal. 

Trust Houses by contrast has a long haul 
;ad. Some of its smaller country hotels 
iy be making losses and some others arc 
obably earning less than they would if 
t to alternative uses. But the group is 
jidly building up a core of larger modern 
efully located hotels geared up to present 
y demands of the market. In particular 
representation in London has been in¬ 
fused. A few years ago it had 220 bed- 
oms; it now has 380 plus the 550 of 
osvenor House—acquired 18 months ago. 
■ust Houses shares are the second best 
ig-term investment in Britain's hotel in- 
isrry today. Grand Metropolitan Hotels’ 
; the best. 



1964/65 

Current 

Yield 

Cover 

aid Group 
n,d Metropolitan 

Hiflh 

Low 

Price 

% 

5 2 

% 

loiel*. 

ll/7'j 

9/- 

10/41? 

1 8 

rtt Houses. 

15111*4 

3/10'j 

I5f3xd 

4 4 

1 7 

ociated Hotels.. 

10/- 

7/3 

2 6 

3 2 

ir en Anne's 
toiels. 

18/10', 

12/7*, 

14*6 

6 4 

1 1 

uy Hotel. 

30'3 

21/9 

23/- 

5 8 

1 7 

rdon Hotels .... 

32/9 

13/9 

25/9 

4 5 

2 1 

V*i e Hotels ... 

11 ,'6* 

11,6* 

5 4 

1 6 


1 Placing price. 


Outside these two main groups the 
vestor has a choice between Associated 
dels operating in the medium price range 
London, Gordon Hotels (with the May 
iir and a few others and controlled by 
r Maxwell Joseph privately), Queen 
noe’s Hotels (with the Hyde Park and 
iother—the Cavendish—being built off 
ccadilly) and the new issue this week, De 
ere Hotels. Although this group is best 
town for its luxury restaurants, including 
ie famous Mirabclle, it also owns eight 
)tels (but these, concentrated on the 
nglish south coast, seem without any 
cat profit potential). But the 81 per 
mi owned Vydra restaurant chain has 
ncntial, as has the group’s site near 
le West London Air Terminal. Then 
lere are the luxury hotels. The most 
liable of these is the Savoy group, 
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which also owns the Berkeley, the 
Connaught, and ClaridgeS. But hotels 
of this type—all old buildings (although 
well-located) concentrating on the ever- 
more-costly “ service ” as a selling point 
and enjoying higher occupancy rates now 
than they are likely to in the future—are not 
going to benefit much from the future rising 
tourist and business expenditure on hotels. 


A t last Associated Electrical Industries 
has produced some results which jus¬ 
tify the price of the share, which at 44s. 6d. 
yields 5.4% on the 12% dividend—up from 
10% last year. Cover from the preliminary 
figures is about twice. There was a general 
improvement in the group’s trading, and 
the policy of dissociating the electrical sub¬ 
sidiaries which were not profitable or could 
not be fitted into the group is paying off. 

Pre-tax profits rose 75% over the 1963 
figures and the higher tax charge left the 
company’s earnings at £6.29 million 47% 
higher than the year before. But ten years 
ago AEI’s earnings were £8.3 million, a 
third higher than last year, and the divi¬ 
dend was 15%. Then came five years of 
stagnation in earnings—and a bitter plunge 
in 1961 from which AE 1 has still only par¬ 
tially recovered. 

Success in the future is going to rest very 
much on conditions in the heavy electrical 
industry. The result of the reorganisation 
has left the company much u heavier ” than 
ir was before, and this side of the busi¬ 
ness, of course, can suffer from rising 
costs owing to the long periods of produc¬ 
tion. The major interest outside heavy 
industry, the Hotpoint domestic appliance 
subsidiary, cannot be relied upon to pro¬ 
duce profits. Its history is dismal and now 
it will have to face the onslaught of Italian 
products in a very competitive market. Last 
year the heavy side did well from switch- 
gear and transformers but the big new gen¬ 
erators are giving trouble to AEI more than 
other makers apparently, and there is a dis¬ 
tinct risk that AEI will come out of the 
present boom in electrical equipment less 
happily than the other electrical giants. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 

Celebrations 

T he centenary of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation has been 
marked for its shareholders in three ways ; 
an increase of 2s. to 18s. a HK$25 share in 
the 1964 dividend, a centenary bonus of 
2s. a share and a one-for-one scrip issue— 
so that the shares for the first time in many 
years are now quoted at below £10 each. 
Currently they stand at £9! (ex the scrip) 
to yield 4.6% on the normal dividend and 
4.8% on the shaky assumption that the 
bonus is consolidated into the 196$^pay¬ 


ment. Profits last year rose sharply from 
just under £3 million to £$i million 
although those of the Mercantile Bank tod 
the British Bank of the Middle East Were 
“somewhat lower” than in 1963. The 
real boost to profits appears to have come 
from Hongkong, where the bank opened a 
further seven branches in the past year to 
bring the total to 31. 

Bur in his Statement the chairman, Mr 
J. A. H. Stonders, fakes a guarded view of 
Hongkong continuing to maintain the 
present rapid pace erf economic develop¬ 
ment. Its textile industry is having to face 
restrictions on its sales in the best markets 
and increased competition particularly in 
the simpler products from Hongkong’s 
neighbours, with lower labour costs. On 
average, industrial wage rates in Hongkong 
have risen by 60% in the past six years so 
that now they compare favourably with most 
parts of Asia excerpt Japan. Mr. Saunders 
emphasises that the maintenance of econo¬ 
mic prosperity there will depend on a still 
more rapid expansion of non-textile 
industries. 

Mr Saunders refers briefly to the run on 
a number of Chinese banks in Hongkong, 
which followed the usual spending spree for 
ihe Chinese new year celebrations. With 
the possibility of a full report being made 
on Hongkong’s brief bank panic (restric¬ 
tions on withdrawals lasted a week) the 
chairman confines himself to general com¬ 
ments. It remains to be seen whether the 
end result of this will be, after all, the 
setting up of a central bank, which would 
be bound to cut into the functions of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora¬ 
tion in particular. 

With little likelihood of any easing of the 
present international tensions which cover 
much of the bank’s operating area in Asia, 
it is perhaps not surprising that the bank 
shares are some 20% down on this year’9 
peak. Even though the yield (even without 
the centenary bonus) is well above recent 
levels it is still well below the return on the 
other major overseas banking groups. 
Shareholders may have to wait some while 
for further celebrations. 


NEW ISSUES 

Strong Issues—Weak 
Markets 

T he desire to get a public quotation 
before the budget—with its dreaded 
base date for the future capital gains tax 
—has finally won over many private com¬ 
panies, previously hesitant for a variety of 
reasons. These issues have unluckily come 
at a time of weak markets—and presumably 
have helped to accentuate them. Last year 
85% of new equity issues were concentrated 
in the first seven months—and the indicators 
rose to new peaks only after this period. 
So this year prices have slipped at the same 
time as the money for the new issues had 
to be found—from somewhere. 

Tfiere was a hiatus after Christmas and 
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then the flpw of new issue* started again 
with Horseley Smith, the large timber 
merchants, in early February. In the 
following five weeks 34 companies came 
to the London market, and a further 23 to 
provincial markets and the Scottish Ex¬ 
change. A rapid flow continues, and the 
total will certainly be greater than in the 
first quarter of last year, when 43 British 
companies were first quoted in London. 

Most of these issues have presumably 
been brought forward because of the 
budget. Not that there is any crying need 
for companies to get a quotation to escape 
possible capital gains tax complications. 
Merchant banks will arrange for a 
“ friendly ” i.e. high valuation of a com¬ 
pany, or for an equally friendly take-over 
bid to be arranged—with the assurance 
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that it will be rejected. But other banks 
are advising clients to sit tight, relying on 
finding loopholes in the capital gains legis¬ 
lation to avoid trouble. 

While the companies that are coming to 
market do not include any obvious giants, 
their market capitalisation averages about 
£1,2 million—or £900,000 on the purely 
provincial marketings. And the markets 
are having to find £22 million of the total 
of £68 million at which these companies 
are capitalised. By far the largest number 
of new shares come from the building, con¬ 
tracting and timber sector, which give one- 
third of the total, including three of the 
largest timber companies. This is a 
reflection of the flow of investment fashion 
into these sectors in the last couple of 
years. 
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Also reflecting fashion is the fact th; 
there is only age financial issue (and th] 
the intrepid Mr Julian Hodge's bank), an 
no property or hire purchase companies ; 
all. Also out of fashion is the issue by tends 
of which there are only two, both of con 
panies with no quoted competitors. Tfo 
are Frost and Reed, the Art dealers an 
publishers, and the Brook St. Bureau, th 
secretary agency. The biggest in terms 0 
market capitalisation, apart from Mr Hodg 
and the timber companies, have been ib 
Scottish refractories group of John ( 
Stein (£5.25 million), De Vere Hotel 
(£4.6 million) and the Scapa Group (Paps 
£4.8 million). The opening yields reflet 
the poor state of the equity market, in bein 
mostly over five and frequently seven ps 
cent or more. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 1331, 1332, and 1333 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications arc invited from men or women 
graduates who wish to under lake research or 
postgraduate studies in economies; polities t 
sociology: recent, economic juul social history 
and political history; industrial rotations; 
management studies; African studies; public 
and social administration: international and 
public low. or any other branch of the soclul 
eredfig. 

Further particulars and the necessary forma 
are obtulnoblc from the Warden. Nufilcld 
College, Oxford. Applications should reach 
hinaby M ay 11 ,’J 965, ^ ^ 

~ UNIVERSITY^ OF BRISTOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

READERSHIP IN MINERAL INDUSTRY 
AT IMPERIAL COLI.FGL 

The Senate invite applications for the 
Readership In Mineral Industry tenable at Uic 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
AT CANTERBURY 

APPOiNTMLNl IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Further particulars may hr had rrom the 
Recieirar, University Senate Huusc, ryndull 
Avenue. Bristol 2, to whom application should 
be sent by April 7th, __ 

UNIVERSITY Ob 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

The University invites applications for the 
posts in the Department of AgricutuuMl 
Economics ot; 


Candidates should hava an Honours Degree 
in Agrkuiiurul Economies. Economics ui its 
equivalent, lor post (a) it is expected that the 
successful candidate will be nt least 30 years ot 
age and will have hud six year** or more 
professional experience. The duties of the post 
will include undersuduau teaching, osslstunw 
in the development of postgraduate teaching, 
and research into aspects of the economics of 
the agricultural Industry. Foi post <b>. although 
postgraduate experience is not necessarily 
required, in interest in leaching and research in 
agricultural economics is essential. 

Salary in accordance with the appropriate 
suite (Senior Lecturer. £2.70U-£3 2(Ht per annum : 
Research Assistant, U.OSU-ii .275 per annum) 
with membership of i’.S.S.U. 

Further particulnrs may be obtained fiom the 
Registrar, The University. Newcastle Upon 
Tyne 2, with whom applications (three topic si, 
together with the names and addresses ot three 
persons to whom reference may he made, should 
be lodged not wt er than April 1 3, iVft fl. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 

Applications arc Invitod for appointment to 
the vacant (hair of Economics in the Depart- 
men of Economics of the School of General 
Studies of the University. Hie appointee will 
be required to take up duty on January 1, I960, 
or as soon thereafter as possible. 

The Chair Is one or two Chairs in the 
Department of Economics, the oiiut bcina 
occupied by a Professor of Applied Economics 
who Is Head of the Department. No special 
field of interest has been spcctncd for this post. 


who is Head of the Dc par mien i. No special 
field e t interest has been specified for this post. 

Economies Is a Department in the Faculty 
of Economics which offers courses for the pass 
and honours degrees of Bachelor of Economics 

S&J’SFSSoJ&^SSi « SK! 

The salary for the post will be J.A5.200 per 
annum. 

Further Information and form* which should 
accompany the Application may be obtained 
irom m AssocuRton of Commonwealth 
Universities (Brunch Office). Marlborough House. 
FaU Mall. London. S.W.l. 

Application* close, in AuMrulia and London, 
on May 10. 1903. 


applicant will be responsible for the development 
of research and study In the fields of higher 
administration in the mineral industry and of 
the application of economic principles to the 
exploitation ol mineral resources. He will be 
required to give some lectures to undergraduates 
In this field but his main responsibilities will 
be (or development* at postgraduate level. 
Appucimia should have a good honours JkftrCe 
ill engineering or an M!R r 0P ll Brc brunch 6T 
appUcd science, and Ihoqtd have, In addition. 

S KpC OUfUlOvRioniS and/or experience in 
Kifftebt ana applied economics in the 
Al industry or in lurae-scak' engineering. 
Applications (to tonus) must he received not 
later than May .11. uinfl. by the Academic 
Rcfflhirur. Uimersity ni I omlon. Senate House. 
w.CM. from whom lurtliit nurikului* may 
be obtained 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

FACUI O Of COMMCKCt AND 
MR IAI- S( ILN( L 
DLPAR I’M ENT Ol C.UMMI Kt L 

AhMsi-Um'rWl.ffi.P IN 
lNJK'SllUAL ECONOMICS. 

Applications (thtce copies) for the post 
.uiompunicd by the names of at least three 
leferecs, should be received by (he Assistant 
Registrar (Commerce add Snciul Science). The 
University of limit Ingham, Birmingham 15. b> 
April *. i$fo special uuiilltlcmlaa* In Indus- 
trnil or Business Economics. Marketing <>r 
lnduslriiil Organisation would he Sti advantage. 
Ftuthur nartuulais. outlining the functions 
envisaged for this post I'utuic developments of 
the Department. and detailing conditions of 
Untilc will be supplied on request. 

Salary stales :n t : Assistant Lcciuict II Old 
x £75 to £•’"*■ I centres 11,400 x to 

I? 105 x £85 Hi £2.505. 

DERBY AND DISTRICT 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. T. Heap. M.Sc.WlCI C , AM.B I M. 

DLPAR1MI.NT of Manac.imini and 
BUSINESS SIUDILS 

Applications arc inviu’il lor the to! lowing 
posts, duties to commence September I. lyb*. 

PRINCIPAf LICTURI1R to develop the 
Higher National Diploma Sandwich com sc In 
Ihisinoss Studies and to assist wiih the admini¬ 
stration Ol* the Department. (Jruduatc with 
appropriate professional qualifications liming 
industrial and tea thing experience required. 

SENIOR LFCTUKI R to leach C ost 
Accountancy and to develop the Sandwich 
course for Cost Accountants. Graduate or 
appropriate protessionul qualification requued. 

TICTUKHK IN ACCOUNTANCY (or 
H.N.D. In Business Studies and for professional 
courses at intermediate and linul level. Ciruduutc 
and/or Chartered or Cost and Works Accoujn- 
tiuu qualification required. Professional oi 
Industrial and/or teaching experience essential. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY, to touch British 
economic history from POO. The appointment 
will date from October l, is«»5. or earlier. 

I urthcr particulars and form* or application 
may be obtained from tliu Registrar, UoivcryUy 
of Kent at Canterbury. Westnati HiuWe. PffihcN 
bury. Completed forme jhfu>k: he iceclvcd not 
lutcr than April IP. T5f*5. 


mpieted forms jt 
April IP. 1%5. 


TltABE UNION requires Adminit.liavion and 
X Research Oflleer at Headquarters in London, 
able to provide essential background material, 
obtain, supervise the record inn ol statistics 
and be eupubic or taking over :i prominent 
uilministrativc position. The Union s contxi- 
hutoiy Supcrunmiullon provisions urO good and 
the commencing salary Is £ 1.250 rising to £ 1.350 
in twelve months.—Apply to timers?! SccTcMsrv. 
National Union of Tailors A (j.imicm NiVorkiis 
14 Kensington Square, London, W X. 

..AMLNDLITaDVLRI 1S1 MINI 

ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY 
SANDHURST 

CAMI1LRL1 Y. &URK1 ) 
ll.C rURLRS/SLNIOR L L( lURMtS 

Posts in Mathematic* and one post in I uglish 
Ls.ige for rncu uwed 21 oi u\ci 

QUA! li it AI IONS : 1st oi 2nd Class 
hiHiouis degvue ot equivalent In appiotniuu 
subject 1 inul year students m.iy apply. 

SALARY: £809 10 £1.377 or *J.4U1 to 
E2.0VI as cording to ugc. qualilisation*. and 
cxpeticiue Starting salary nmy be above 

minimum on either Male. Piospcsts of pension¬ 
able appointment * supcranuu.iiion iigliis 
presetved where possible 

WRi’U tpreferubly hy postt.iidi to Civil 
Serna (omniKslon. Savin Row London, ty.l. 
lor applisiuion form quoting oomJ (losing ; 

date rxiended to kfuren Rllli. i>ui i.ule sipplieii- 


COLLEGE Of ARTS, SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
MALTA 

Applications are invited for the tw«t of 
ASSIST\M LH TURLH. (nude B. . in 
COM Ml-RCI and RUSINfSS SlUDIIS to 
teach in priilessinual and Higher National 
(crtiiiiute eomses and to hmhIhi In the develop¬ 
ment ol management s'tidies. Duties would 
involve leetuilng in two or more ot the follow¬ 
ing subjects: 

Marketing ' Business Administration*. 
Scireiarial Piaiticc. Otitic Organisa¬ 
tion , Statistics. 

f aiulidates should have an appropriate degree 
ol a icumnikcd university ot equivalent pro- 
fcxhionul quuliikailoaa. leaclune and business 
experkiue are desirable. 


dated subjects for H.N.D. in BuHiness Studies 
uuu (or proresslonid courses ut intermediate 
and ftaal level. Graduate with appropriate 
industrial and/or iciKiuny cxpei ienwc required. 

Prh^cfpol^ Lccluiei : £3.II5-£2.U0 per POnum. 

Senior Lccturci: fcl.gSJ-ii.lM tnsr annum. 

Lectureri . Ii.fi70-Il.HSfl per annum. 


Application form, reiurfiablc by April 8th. 
and further particulars may he obtained from 
the Registrar. Derby raid Dimriet College or 
Technology. kcdk*ton Rond Dei by. 


The saluiy ollercd is the Umnluint fiihnn.ai I 
Seale ASsisLiih Led livers Grade B plus 40 pci 
cent. 

- Ficc passages to and Irom Malta will be 
provided lor successful candldaie. his wife and 
dependent children under IX. not exceeding 
five passages, ut beginning and end of contract. 
Free housing In not provided but furniNhcd 
flats at reasonable root arc available. Leave: 
31 days for ouch completed month or service 
to be tukca at end of contract plus 28 days' 
leuvfr per year to be taken In ionn vacation 
Malta Government will pay employer's share 
of existing superannuation rights. 

Application forms and further Information 
from The Council for lcehhkal Education and 
Training for Overseas Counnies, LlSnd House. 
Stag Place. London. S.W.jL Please quote > 
TE1/M.CT/I2. Closing dote fot reicipt ol ; 

appluaiionc. Vpill 12 |065. I 


UNIVERSITY OF HUU I 

DLFAR1MUNT OF ICONOMICS AM) 
COMMLRCU 

Applications arc- invited for uppointincm 
an additional Lectureship in Economies, tow 
from October i, lUbfl. Applicums art. .i.k 
to indicate the purtletilar hraneli of tlu- miSh 
in which they are intcirstcd. 

Salary Scule. U,4tM) x £X5 — U.rlp ii 
annum. 

With F.S.S.U. benefits. 

Further particularc m.iv bo obtained rrorr t 
Regisirai. Room (N>. 1 tic Umvcrsit), Itm 
Whom applications (alx copies) should hi y 
by April 5. l**»5_ 

UNIVERSITY OFWGAPORC 

Appllcarlons are Invited Mr the CHAIR ( 
PDLlllCAL SCll.NCL. Salary at h>cd iv 
within the range (2.2u8-i2.S4g p u. Allftwim.c 
ixpatriulion £.V~K n.u., cost of living (n-ni|H»r.i 
in rdnga £2lU-£fl6U pa. Family psmu! 
Subsidised aeeiimmod.uion, Fiovidnu In 
Scheme. Detailed applications (eight cops 
naming thru- n-u-n.es. by Apiil 3«, l*in*. 
SecTOury, lucor-Univcrsity Council rot Hid 
I ilia :u Ion Overseas 31 Brillord Fiau*. I msli 
W.( ,I. irom whom full details may be ohuum 

ROYAL COLLEGE 6f 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
SALFORD 

RLSI AKCH IlLLOWMIlP IN MAKkt.H' 

; Applications me invited for a 
I cllowsHip. The .ippohitmint is lot ivu* 

> m tlic hfsi insiann with tlu p^ssihiiui 
'cnewul for a third jeaf. 

The xmcessinl arplivniH wilt work- In ,i ^ 
le.tm on it project concerned Willi die pi»>’{ 
of export mnrkvtiitg in ceniuh heavy hulii'in 
AppJleiiruv should have a good degru j'* ' 
Of the social sciences and prelerubh hi'lnv' 1 
oi rcsenrcli expenunv 

The .salary will be ta Hie rouge LJ.U 1 ' 
£1.35U pel uiimim. I lie l ollegc is ub< 1111 
become a Unkcrshy and expects t" 
rapidly. Oppoi tunnies may arise for tin r cm 
to upply lor .ippoinimetil to rhe leeturln" ^ 
Informal ciupdiiwa may he made lo fn ,ks! 
W. B. bebtt gi the Co«c|c. 

Applkntinn torms may he obtained fri"T' 
Secret in y. Uov.il College of Advumcit 1‘; 
nology. Salford 5. LuneN . io wlwm eoifli’ 1 ' 1 
forms should be icturncd within 14 
this advcrilaement quoting reference M s 

ROYAL COLLEGE OI 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOCI 
SALFORD 

LIXIURLR IN INDUSTRIAL SOC!<dl>< 

The College, which will shortly he dcMi^ 
as u University. Invites applications *oi uri" 
mem to u iWKi us Lecturer in l*'“ u 
Sociology. 

Appbeunu (diottld have un Honour^ 
in social science, and fiveferahly In i* 1 "- 11 
and postgraduate research experience, 
successful upplk-um will be required (« J 
in tin fields ol Industrial sociology 11 
Industrial relations, and to parilclr- 1 ' 1 
reseurch. 

The salary will be within Ihe w" 1 ,, 
Lee tuiers : ^ £1.400 x £85 — £2.165, d ' ,, 
£85 — £2.505. and wlfl depend upon th» ^ 
cutions and experience ol the » 11 
applicant. 

Appointmcnl will he (font September i J 
or from a dale to be arranged. 
enquiries may Be addteifed bO Fuoi«»® r 
Scott at the College. 

Application rorms mny be obtained 
Secretary, Royal CoHeve o( Aihaiici'*- , K 
ltoloity. Sairord fl. Lancs., to whom i*’ 1 ™ 
irppllcuiion* should be mlimed by >'-" k 
Plctrte qnotc referener M^'X- 
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Is Steel nationalisation ' 
really top priority?' 


Mr E. T. JUDGE in his Presidential Address 
to the British Iron and Steel Federation 

said: 

industrial affairs and the political threat of 
nationalisation have formed two main areas of 
Federation concern over the past year. 

In industrial affairs, my impression is of a 
Britain developing considerable economic 
maturity. Not so in the political field, where 
progressive thinking becomes strangely blurred. 
And this Is not only my own feeling. I find it 
widespread among the highly professional 
younger managers and technologists with 
responsibility in steel and other large-scale 
science-based industries. 

They make two points. They find the objec¬ 
tive and sophisticated decision-making pro¬ 
cesses which they take for granted in highly 
technological industries almost entirely absent 
in the curiously dated world of politics. And 
they find that the Issues which politicians seem 
most to care about are often not those which to 
them are of most importance in their industrial 
and personal lives, and future. 

All this stands out clearly in the debate on 
steel nationalisation. Does anyone believe 
that the Labour Party backs this course 
because it has analysed the situation 
objectively and found nationalisation the 
system best devised to maximise steel's 
contribution to national efficiency ? Is steel 
nationalisation really top priority in our 
crisis-torn economy ? 

H the Labour Party, nevertheless, insists on 
pressing on with nationalisation because of 
outdated political theory, at loast they should 
not presume to speak in the same breath of 
the modernisation of Britain. 

ENOUGH STEEL 

•f this were Indeed "a sick industry" as the 
Minister pretends to believe, then the pressure 
‘iemand over recent months would quickly have 
shown up its debility. In fact, production was 
raised per cent to a record million 
tons last year; and since the turn of the year, 
ths Industry has pushed it higher still, passing 
"'P30 million ton rate In recent weeks. Moreover 
lf has also pressed export sales to an all-time 
D ?ak. Not much sign of sickness here. 

This has been possible because of the 
Industry's readiness to maintefln Its develop- 
1 ne nt programme Intact In face of trading and 
j Political uncertainties. The Industry will have 
Modern capacity fully adequate to deal with the 
Maximum home demand for steel foreseen for 
in the Government's latest national 
e conomlc plan, and to provide for an Increase 
n exports. 

^ficibncy 

'hat is not all. The steel Industry is efficient 
"ta the widest sense of that word—In 


supplying at low cost the wide variety of 
high-quality steels that Britain needs. 

On research the Iron and Steel Board's 
expenditure target for 1970 will certainly be 
passed several years ahead of time. And the 
industry is already drawing nearly half its out¬ 
put trom newly developed steel-making pro¬ 
cesses. In the most advanced technologies 
steel leads in the application of research, 
employing for instance, one in three of the 
computers used for process control in 
British industry. 

Efficiency in the widest sense means efficiency 
In marketing steels as well as efficiency in 
producing them. There has been an impressive 
expansion of the companies' sales efforts and 
longer-term steel promotion campaigns. In 
selling, no nationalised body could hope to 
match, especially overseas, the combined sales 
efforts of the Individual companies, backed by 
their own well-earned goodwill. 

The final test of effectiveness is the level of 
costs achieved. Despite additional cost burdens 
imposed of late, of well over £30 million a year, 
Britain can still stand comparison with any 
major stoel industry in the world. Her steel¬ 
making costs are significantly lower than those 
of the USA, lower in most sectors than those 
of the European Community and unbeaten even 
by Japan. 

This healthy position stems from the 
enterprising thrust and enthusiasm of the 
individual that is characteristic of much of 
British manufacturing industry, including 
steel. The present highly-charged political 
atmosphere is bound to discourage this 
spirit in steel when it should be given every 
possible encouragement. To nationalise Is 
to risk stifling It with bureaucracy which Is 
Ill-attuned to working with the personal 
Initiative and speed required In manufac¬ 
ture, and In steel in particular. 

PRICES AND PRODUCTIVITY 
Common pricing under public supervision 
served Britain well over the past thirty years; 
but under changed circumstances, considera¬ 
tion must now be given to the development of 
a more flexible system. It must be recognised 
that complete lack of stability Is not desired by 
the customer. Also his and the nation's 
Interests demand that the efficient units of the 
Industry should maintain adequate profitability 
to sustain Investment in technical advance. The 
Inherent risks In this Inckisti'y of weak selling 
must, therefore, be guarded against In my view, 
an approach to a more flexible pricing system 
should be omthe basis of drawing the beat from 
British and ECSC experience bud taking 
profit from lessons learned during the recent 


disruptive outbreak of world-wide dumping of 
steel. A satisfactory solution should not prove 
impossible to find but In this and other matters 
intimately connected with the steel Industry’s 
progress, transfer of ownership would seem to 
complicate rather than simplify. 

Consider also the speed with which the steel 
industry's productivity can be raised. 

Labour productivity rose last year to 
a new record level and more advance is on the 
way, provided plants can continue to be kept 
well loaded and old plants continue to be 
closed as more efficient new unit6 are commis¬ 
sioned. Generally, unions, men and manage¬ 
ment have faced these problems with responsi¬ 
bility and a substantial degree of co-operation. 
1 cannot believe that nationalisation would 
facilitate these often difficult operations with 
th©lr social implications. Indeed, In my view, It 
would probably slow down the rate of pro¬ 
ductivity gain. 

NATIONALISATION 
Industrial issues apart, surely the Govern- 
men cannot ignore the serious effect of the 
Introduction of a Steel Nationalisation Bill 
at this moment In time in dividing the 
country. To re-establish our solvency and our 
standing, ali must pull together in a national 
effort. But by pressing partisan Industrial 
legislation at this time, the Government will 
divide rather than unify Britain. 

A decision to defer legislation and under* 
take an authoritative Md speedy review of 
the Industry and its organisation would 
surety meet with wi d espread pnbBc approval. 
Such a proposal pnttMg the national need 
dearly above all sectiottd interests Would 
bring a whoDy co-wersfive response f ran 
this F e d e r a t i—. 
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The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 



ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 

MR J. A. H. SAUNDERS REPORTS ON BANK’S SUSTAINED PROGRESS AND 

DIVERSIFICATION OF INTERESTS 


The following is an Extract from the 
Chairman’s Address and Statement to Share¬ 
holders at the Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 
held in Hong Kong on March 12, 1965: 

The profit for the year, including dividends 
paid by Mercantile Bank Limited and The 
British Bank of the Middle fjast, amounted to 
$55,761,140 (£3,485,000), an increase of 

$8,044,820 (£503,000) or approximately 17 per 
cent over last year. It is proposed that $4,000,00(1 
(£2504)00) should be written oil' Bank Premises 
and after allowing for this provision and the 
interim dividend of 5s. per share, your Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
13a. per share and a special Centenary bonus 
of 2s. per share which amounts to $38,100,894 
(£2,371,000), leuving a balance of $6,471,586 
(£404,000) to be carried forward. 

The proposed dividend for the year, 18s. per 
share, is 12 } per cent higher than for 1963. 
This distribution represents over 57 per cent 
of the par value of our shares which is very 
much out of proportion and so, immediately 
following this meeting you will be asked io 
approve an increase in the capital of the Bank, 
a free scrip issue of one new share for each 
share held as at March 12, 1965, and to capita¬ 
lise $79,046,125 (£4,900,000) of the Reserve 
Fund. This will serve to bring the capital 
more into line with shareholders’ funds 
employed. As indicated in the Balance Sheet, 
the Reserve Fund specifically includes the Share 
Premium Account of over $91,500,000 
(£5,700,000) and it is from Share Premium 
Account that the free scrip issue will be 
capitalised. 

At this early date your Directors cannot fore¬ 
cast what dividend will be paid out of this 
year’s profit. However, it is anticipated that 
the dividend on the increased capital will be 
not less than 9s. per share. 

The Group Consolidated Balance Sheet total 
is now approximately $11,000,000,000—nearly 
£683,000,000—an increase of £43,000,000 over 
last year and would have been higher but for 
the nationalisation of the Iraq branches of The 
British Bank of the Middle East which is 
reflected in their Accounts. 

The Group as a whole has had another suc¬ 
cessful year although the profits of Mercantile 
Bank and The British Bank of the Middle East 
are somewhat lower than last year. The un¬ 
certainties caused by the situation in South East 
Asia have not affected our business as much as 
we had feared, while once again Hong Kong 
bus prospered to a greater extent than antici¬ 


pated. You will see in the Accounts in your 
hands that we have increased the Surplus of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora¬ 
tion of California and that there has been an 
appreciable increase in their profits, a trend 
we hope will continue 

Shareholders will he aware, from announce¬ 
ments in the Press, that we have continued lo 
diversify our imciesis. In Australia, we have 
purchased a 40 per cent interest in Mercantile 
Credits Limited, a well-known and old- 
established finance house. We have also incoi- 
porated a holding company, Wardley Australia 
Pty. Ltd., and a subsidiary, Hongkong Finance 
Pry. I.td., to handle our investments there. In 
addition we have obtained approval to set up a 
Representative Office in Sydney, the functions 
of which are restricted to liaison activities be¬ 
tween the Group and our Australian business 
connections. In Holland, we have been offered 
and have accepted a small interest in Bankiers- 
compagnie N.V. which controls the old 
established merchant banks of Hope & Co. and 
Mees & Zooncn. In Malaysia, in participation 
with the Finance Corporation of Australia which 
subsequently withdrew and sold its shares to 
us, we established Malaysian Australian Finance 
Company Limited with branches in Singapore 
and ICuala Lumpur. 

You will wish to know the Bank's view of 
recent difficulties a Heeling a number of Chinese 
banks in Hong Kong, which led the Govern¬ 
ment to introduce emergency regulations. As 
this matter may be the subject of an official 
report, I shall confine myself to making some 
general comments. It is important to remember 
that banking operations by cheque were not 
affected at all and that only drawings of cash 
were rationed The heavy demands on the banks 
concerned came almost entirely from small 
depositors who, influenced by a variety of 
rumours following the failure of a very small 
bank, wanted cash. This situation arose when 
banks’ holdings of notes were abnormally low 
after the large seasonal withdrawal of cash for 
the Chinese New Year holiday. The unissued 
reserve of notes we hold here under arrange¬ 
ments with the Authorities is based on a per¬ 
centage of our note issue and while this is more 
than adequate for all normal purposes, including 
Chinese New Year, it proved insufficient in this 
instance, when we were called upon to meet 
abnormal demands at short notice due to heavy 
drawings by all other banks, who understand¬ 
ably took precautions in case the demand for 
cash became general. ( The imposition the 
temporary emergency regulations, which per¬ 


mit fed wages to be dmwn in cash but resina, 
other cash withdrawals to $100 per day, 
immediately effective and when lifted one wo 
later, rendered unnecessary the issuing 
staling notes which had been flown in from t! 
United Kingdom as a reserve. 

1 would like now to turn to the suhjeci 
our Centenaty and to take this opportune 
saying how much we appreciate the many in* 
sages and gilts we have received from c 
It lends, business associates and well-wishers 
this occasion and to thank them all most warml 

The Report and Accounts were unaninioii 
adopted and at a subsequent Extraordinaj 
General Meeting the proposed scrip issue *\ 
sanctioned. 

CH MRMAN’S S I ATEMEN I 

A great majority of the people of Asia 
engaued in a desperate struggle, in lace ol t| 
inexorable pressures of expanding popuhi 
to raise themselves from poverty. Yet in 
past vear the poorest and most populous to 
tries in the area have diverted a much hi 
share of their all too meagre resources to mi 
tary purposes. In October China expJod' 
atom bomb. This is a remarkable achievcnnj 
lor a country so short of industrial capac 
hut it is doubtful if it will add anythin 
China's effective military strength for years 
come and the immediate gain in prestige i 
likely in the end to justily the scientific at 
industrial effort involved. India and Indoncj 
too have devoted resources they can ill afl'oul 
arming themselves. 

Few of the countries in the area have avoid] 
involvement in the series of increasingly > nl 
locking conflicts which divide southern 4 
eastern Asia. Minor incidents continue in ’] 
Himalayas along which large Chinese force* 
believed to be concentrated. India has in conj 
qucncc felt compelled to more than double 
strength of her army, while Pakistan in 11 
has been greatly alarmed by these Indian 
pa rations and has continued to seek a ntf 
of reassurance by developing relations 
China and the Soviet Union, both of 
President Ayub is to visit in the near fu» 
and with Indonesia. The struggle in Vici 
has grown increasingly bitter and wides>P' 
with American forces becoming more and 
directly involved. Incidents, or complain 
incidents, have continued along the border 
Vietnam and Thailand with Cambodia, wh0 
now aligned herself with China and If* 

China has avoided committing herself cl 
to the defence of either Cambodia or Indor 
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it has encouraged Indonesian 4 * confrontation ** 
Malaysia which has steadily intensified 
. m houx the past year. The cease-fire agree- 
nv made in January, 1964 broke down com¬ 
ply following the failure of tripartite talks 
;\u‘cn Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines 
Bangkok in March. A further tripartite mect- 
, U V Tokyo in June also collapsed when it 
. une clear that President Sukarno had no in- 
uuui of withdrawing Indonesian forces from* 
lavsian terricory. In September a Security 
lLl n-tl draft 1 resolution deploring Indonesia’s 
Jf ,sion gave some encouragement to Malay- 
,.ncc it was supported by the- Afro-Asian 
well as the Western members of the Coun¬ 
cil v being opposed by Czechoslovakia and 
USSR, who vetoed it. Malaysia has enjoyed 
• uve assistance from Britain ^ Australia, New 
•akind and other countries have alsoincreas- 
rallied to her support; and the Indonesian 
■piiiture from the United Nations seems to 
e been criticised even by the Soviet Union, 
c Philippines, while maintaining claims to 
tlaysian territory which she is anxious to see 
plied by the International Court of Justice, 
begun to express concern about Indonesia's 
lenrions towards her . own southernmost 
ids. 

bevei nl of these conflicts, and the dispute 
xvn China and the Soviet Union, have been 
ojvcicd into Africa, where China in particular 
I, been active and Malaysia has gained a synt¬ 
actic hearing, both at the Conference of 
tn-Aligncd Nations In Cairo and in individual 
jntrics. It seems probable that these disputes 
II also bedevil the Second Asian-African Con- 
icnce to be held this year in Algiers. One can 
Iv regret that more countries have not learnt, 
Japan has in recent years, that concentration 
economic development and a strenuous avoid- 
e of disputes with neighbours can lead more 
dy to real strength and influence in the world 
p heavy expenditure on armaments. 

HONG KONG 

Tii: \alue of imports rose by 15.4 per cent, 
*■'parts by 15.6 per cent and of re-exports by 
1 m cent in the past year while, amongst 
•iblcs, the number of tourists visiting the 
'nv increased by 23 per cent. These in- 
K’s excel even the outstanding . advances 
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made in previous yean, but satisfaction must 
be tempered by consideration Of the formidable 
problems to be faced if Hong Kong is to continue 
to provide rapidly rising standards of living for 
its expanding population. Not only is our tex¬ 
tile industry hampered by quantitative limita¬ 
tions on its sales in Us best markets, but. 
increasingly our neighbours, with, their lower 
labour costs, are beginning u> produce, apd to 
seek*to export, the simpler products on .which 
opr prosperity was ba>cd in the. past., Our 
largest market, the UnitedStates, is subsidising, 
its cotton textile industry ; in qqr second .largest 
maiket, I lie United Kingdom, wc are faced with 
an import surcharge, with a whittling away of 
our preferences by tariff reductions within il»e 
European Free Trade Area, and with the possi¬ 
bility of Commonwealth tariff preferences being 
extended to all developing countries ; the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market is reducing its internal 
tariff barriers ;, .while in Asia, one of our major 
customers, Malaysia, is beginning to protect it* 
own local industries. 

Faced with ,such a prospect, our industry 
cannot afford to rest on its very considerable 
laurels; to survive it must keep well ahead of 
our neighbours both in quality and in sophisti¬ 
cation of product and cannot rely only on the 
products which have been profitable in the past. 
The proportion of our exports provided by 
industries other than textiles and clothing has 
been rising, but ii must rise faster. Industry 
has also greatly to improve its standards of 
marketing and of design. Limitations based on 
quantity rather than value have stimulated our 
textile industry to produce more elaborate 
products instead of the simpler textiles; we 
must expect that new problems will be met 
with the same enterprise. 

We must cease to regard Hong Kong as 
primarily a producer, in response to orders frpin 
merchants abroad, of cheap and simple manu¬ 
factures based on low-cost labour. Manufac¬ 
turers arc increasingly searching for new and 
higher-grade products which they can produce 
efficiently and sell actively and for opporiuriities 
to base competitive new industries on local 
demand, as with the recently established plants 
to produce metal and plastic pipes and 
aluminium and brass extrusions for rhe building 
industry. To help them sell actively, it is 


IV2I 

important to press on with the proposal to 
establish an Export Credit Insurance Scheme. 
The oatablivhment of new' industrial processes 
in Hong Kong has been greatly promoted by 
collaboration* with technologically advanced 
concerns in Britain and elsewhere, but industry 
should also consider undertaking industrial 
research and development on iu own account. 
This wiH of; course require Urge resources 
md further consolidating . and* imeguitioo in 
industry.-. .* ■,<; ., • 

. .In the past year I here, has. been souk shortage 
of ..both .skilled and. 1 unskilled labour, in the 
Colony. An overall, twinge may not continue, 
but a shortage of skilled-labour and of techni¬ 
cians will certainly persist.- , .have recently 
been taken .to expand the Technical. College 
and to set up a Technical Institute to relieve 
die College of its more elementary course-*. An 
Industrial 'Framing Advisory Committee is also 
to bo set up to assess the; demands in industry 
for skilled men and to recommend measures to 
meet the oepd. These steps to, increase the 
supply are essential, but employers must also 
study , urgently bow to make the best use of 
such labour. In the past six years the wage 
rates of industrial workers have, increased by 
over 60 per cent on average and fn some of the 
more successful industries have doubled. This 
is a movement which we should encourage, but 
it must be matched by greater efficiency, which 
in turn requires a more professional approach 
to management. For this reason the pro¬ 
posal to set up a Productivity Centre and 
Council, announced in November, is to be 
welcomed. 

The shortage of labour has been accentuated 
In our new industrial areas by a lack of housing 
in these districts. The real value of building 
completed In the Colony has risen by a third or 
more over the past iwo years even allowing 
for a sharp rise in building costs, but only the 
demand for high-cost accommodation shows 
any signs of being satisfied. In consequence, 
the Resettlement Department and the statutory 
housing authorities are greatly expanding their 
already large programmes of housing for people 
with incomes below HK$900 a month. In order 
to help those with incomes between HK$90O 
and HK$2,000 a month to purchase medium- 
cost flats in approved housing schemes, and so 
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to stimulate the construction of singh housing, 
the Hong Kong Building and Loan Agency 
Limited, in which we are participating together 
with Government, the Commonwealth Develop¬ 
ment Corporation and other banks, was estab¬ 
lished in November. 

During the year a number of development 
schemes have been approved or begun on Hong 
Kong Island. Approval has been given to a 
comprehensive plan for Aberdeen and Ap Lei 
Chau island which are to be joined to form a 
town of some 200,000 people, linked to Victoria 
by a road tunnel over a mile long. Develop¬ 
ment of the important Naval Dockyard site in 
the Central District has been put out to tender, 
a start has been made on improving the road 
system *in this area, and it has been decided 
to reclaim about 95 acres of the haibour off 
Wan ChaL A proposal to build a road tunnel 
under the harbour between Causeway Bay and 
Hung Horn Is also under active consideration. 
We have ourselves readied agreement with 
Government jointly to re-develop Statue Square 
on both sides of Chater Road as public gardens, 
our participation being a gift to the people of 
Hong Kong to mark our Centenary. 

The demand for gas has risen by over 10 per 
cent and for electridtj by over 16 per cent 
during the year. The Hong Kong Electric 
Company is building further generating capacity 
at its North Point station, while the China Light 
and Power Company has reached agreement for 
the formation jointly with Esso of a new genera¬ 
ting company to feed power into its distribution 
network; Esso’s very substantial equity invest¬ 
ment in this project is a vote of confidence in 
the future of the Colony. Both electricity com¬ 
panies are contemplating the establishment of 
subsidiary generating stations. Both may also 
join with Government in setting up desalination 
plants on a large scale at their stations ; Govern¬ 
ment proposes initially, however, as a pilot 
project, to establish two plants each of 3 million 
gallons a day capadty. 

A succession of typhoons has at last filled the 
Golony's reservoirs, including, for the first time, 
Shek Pik, and the Chinese Government has 
undertaken, by means of a system of canal and 
pumping works which bring water from the 
East River to the Shum Chun reservoir, to 
supply the Colony with a minimum of 15,000 
million gallons of water a year, which almost 
equals our present storage capacity. Progress 
is being made with the Plover Cove scheme and 
consideration will also, no doubt, be given to 
the new methods now being developed for puri¬ 
fying and re-using water, as well as to desalina¬ 
tion. The frequency of tropical storms during 
the year drew attention to the urgent need for 
more typhoon shelters. At present, cargo 
fighters tend to seek shelter as soon as the No. 1 
signal is hoisted in order to be sure of securing 
a place and this disrupts the working of ships 
in the harbour unnecessarily. 

The remarkable development of Hong Kong 
owes much to its banks whose ability to finance 
recent industrial expansion has been assisted by 
the funds which have become available to them 
through the wider development of the banking 
habit. If the confidence of depositors is shaken, 
a slackening in the rate of growth will be in¬ 
evitable and the recent run on some banks in 
the Colony , has drawn attention to the need to 
press Jril^pSAch'i'the enforcement of the new 
and uniform observance of 
soundl iiKb jCacticey, A careful balance has 
to be encouraging new deposits 

and offmng tat&W^high that the whole struc¬ 
ture becomes unstable. Unfortunately the rise 
in Bank Rate in the United Kingdom forced an 


increase in rates in January in order to prevent 
an outflow of funds. 

The revenue of the Colony is expected to 
rise by 12 per cent during the current financial 
year, while expenditure will increase by some 
19 per cent, more than for many years. The 
Financial Secretary in consequence estimates 
that, while there will be a small surplus on 
revenue account, there will be an overall deficit 
instead of a surplus as in recent years. It is 
anticipated that revenue for the coming financial 
year at existing tax rates will be $1,626 millions 
and that expenditure will be $1,709 millions 
which, with the estimated deficit on the 
Development Loan Fund, will produce an 
overall shortfall of $131 millions. No major 
changes in taxation are proposed. 

CHINA 

Economic recovery has continued ? cotton, 
oil seed and soya bean production are still 
inadequate, but the foodgrain harvest is thought 
to have improved further, perhaps to the rela¬ 
tively high level of 1957, and meat, eggs, vege¬ 
tables and fruit have again been in plentiful 
supply. The increase in output is still, however, 
small by the standards of China’s needs and 
earlier hopes and the Government has had to 
adjust its thinking and planning to the prospect 
of a slow, steady haul, over decades if not 
generations. Morale will, however, have been 
fortified by the explosion of a nuclear device in 
October, though with steel production per capita 
only around 2\ per cent of the British level and 
fertiliser consumption per acre under 12 per 
cent of the Japanese level, one may question 
their priorities. More significant for China’s 
future is the alarming recovery in the birth rate ; 
there may now be 100 million more mouths to 
feed than in 1957 and the Government is trying 
to persuade parents not to have more than two 
children. 

A new five-year plan is promised for 1966. 
Meanwhile planning continues on a year-to-year 
basis with agriculture taking precedence. In 
his report to the National People’s Congress in 
December, the Prime Minister, Mr Chou En-lai, 
confirmed that “ the scale of industrial develop¬ 
ment should correspond to the volume of the 
marketable grain and the industrial raw materials 
made available by agriculture ”; heavy industry 
“ should, in the first place, provide increasing 
amounts of machinery, chemical fertiliser, in¬ 
secticides, fuel, electric power, irrigation equip¬ 
ment and building materials to agriculture.” 
Within industry there is an increasing emphasis 
on the need for quality, variety and more 
economic production as against sheer quantity. 

The Chinese determination to settle their 
entire trading and other debts to the Soviet 
Union even before the due date and to be 
self-reliant in the economic field does not rule 
out a judicious use of foreign knowledge and 
experience. During the past year further steps 
have been taken to draw on a wide range of 
advanced Japanese and Western industry for 
equipment. A number of industrial exhibitions 
have been held in China, including a large and 
successful British exhibition in Peking in the 
autumn, and the flow of technical missions, 
especially to Western Europe, has increased, 
while fertiliser, plastics and other plants have 
been ordered from Britain, Japan, France, Italy, 
West Germany and elsewhere. 

Encouraging though these orders are, too 
much should not be made of the trading pros¬ 
pects. There has been an increase of food and 
other shipments to Hong Kong, by far the largest 
single source of free foreign exchange earnings 
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for China, and efforts are being 
textile, coal and iron ore exports, bM$[j£hiu 
has, in the past year, increased her puifchast 
of grain and cotton abroad and may have „ 
buy more timber, and the recent expansion 0 
trade with Japan and Western countries ^ 
been due to a switch in trade from the Con, 
muni st countries rather than an increase in t otJ 
trade. Nevertheless, recent orders for larg 
cargo vessels in Britain suggest that th 
Government expect to continue to trade tt 
higher level overseas. In two fields, cemen 
and oil, production has evidently increased sufc 
stantially; China may well be almost seH 
sufficient in crude oil and overseas orders hav 
been placed for new refining capacity. Into 
national air transport facilities are also beiq 
expanded, possibly with an eye to an increase 
flow of businessmen and even perhaps tourists 
the most interesting new development in intenu 
transport is the building of a road and n 
bridge across the Yangtze at Nanking. 

Recent economic successes in China ha; 
been due to the following of realistic politic 
there is, however, some evidence of renews 
restriction on the individual enterprise of \l 
peasants and at the political and cultural lc 
there is increased emphasis on class-strugg 
and socialist education. The leaders of tt 
Communist Party are undoubtedly worrii 
at the persistence of “capitalist tendcntii 
even within the party itself and among 
their potential successors, and at the soft< 
ing effect of improving economic condition 
One amongst the several causes of dispa 
with the Soviet Union has been a pui 
tanical disapproval of Soviet prosperity ar 
unwillingness to risk the good things of life f 
idealist revolutionary goals. This dispu 
became more open and bitter during the \t 
and even involved accusations of Soviet i 
couragcment of rebellion in Sinkiang. Sin 
Soviet trade will, however, now probabh 1:; 
out, to judge by the recent sale of furtli 
Russian civil aircraft to China, so that the So\. 
Union remains one amongst many compet 
suppliers, on purely commercial terms, of goo 
that China needs. 


JAPAN 

Mr Ikeda was re-elected President of t 
Liberal Democratic Party in July and therein* 
reshuffled his Cabinet; but illness compel 
him to resign at the end of October and he * 
succeeded as President of the Party and 
Prime Minister by Mr Sato. It was expe. 
that Mr Sato would favour an increasingly P* 
tive international role for Japan. Relation 
China had already been further develop 
though still at an unofficial level, before he to 
office and further increases in Sino-Japanc 
trade seem probable. Relations with the So*' 
Union have also shown signs of improve!^ 
Japan gained considerable general interna^ 
prestige in September and October by the exd 
lent arrangements made for the internatioj 
monetary institutions’ annual meetings and" 
Olympic Games. 

During April die plan, started in 19^ 
liberalise Japanese trade and exchange pra ctl j 
to the level of Western countries culminated 
the attainment of I.M.F. Article VIII statiM 
of membership of O.E.C.D., though there 
still considerable restraint on the introducti^ 
new equity or working capital by for ^ 
concerns. The foreign exchange budget sp 1 
for imports has however been abolished; 93 
cent of imparts by value, on the basis of 1 
chases in 1959, have been liberalised, altf* 
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important items arc still subject to 
Unction, including heavy elcctriwal equipment 
,j motor cars. 

l ie massive increase in imports in 1963 pro- 
j .j a high trade deficit and in March the 
i; l u r measures to restrict credit were strength- 
bv increases in import deposit rates. This 
followed in the summer by a rise in 
twinge reserve ratios. As a result, the rate 
^crease in the value of imports slowed down 
,1 by August the trade balance was favour- 
^ During 1964 output in the motor vehicle 
j lh try rose by over one third to 1.7 million 
^ and the shipbuilding industry launched 
,, r one quarter of the world tonnage of new 
ppjng; steel production increased by over a 
aIl cr to nearly 40 million tons and, as part 
he continued search for overseas supplies of 
I ore, arrangements wer* made which will 
,!- in large-scale developments in north¬ 
ern Australia. In general, production and 
on. continued to expand rapidly and the 
of capital investment reached the highest 
i since the high growth policy was iniro- 
:d in 1960. The increase in trade and indus- 
1 activity has created transport difficulties 
harbour and road facilities have not kept 
• with industrial development ; a new fast 
way line from Tokyo to Osaka and a mono- 
ro Tokyo Airport have, however, improved 
'.'ngcr transport. 

: or some time now the pool of surplus 
Jour provided by agriculture has been declin- 
rapidly and transfers of labour now tend to 
from small to large industrial concerns, 
>mpanicd by a strong upward pressure on 
Ipc rates. In consequence, an increasing pre¬ 
lum is placed on efficient use of labour and on 
ual-imensive processes. As most Japanese 
icrrns have hitherto been heavily dependent 
,hort-term loans, and so very sensitive to 
ir restriction, the tight money policy pro- 
vi a rapid rise in business failures amongst 
ali and medium sized concerns. By the 
mm the new government decided that the 
Less of readjustment was being pressed too 
d and statutory reserve requirements and 
t Rate have since been reduced, 
luring rhe past year Japanese concerns have, 
owing the reduction in American purchases 
Japanese stocks and bonds induced by the 
Interest Equalisation Tax,' turned with 
k success to Britain and Western Europe as 
u*s of capital, but there is still insufficient 
term foreign investment. Japanese industry 
however, been able to benefit enormously 
foreign technical assistance contracts and 
'»csc firms are now themselves beginning to 
technical knowledge abroad. Internal 
^ of long-term investment have, despite 
quite exceptionally high rate of savings 
ierto customary amongst the Japanese, 
^ inadequate to meet the shortage of money 
'd by over-expansion and the stock marker 
been so depressed that it has had to be 
11 extensive support from official sources. 
Mis probable that more investment will in 
be devoted to roads, housing, schools and 
T desirable but not immediately productive 
and that personal consumption will lisc 
expense of savings, accompanied by 
Price increases. Some slowing down in 
of industrial growth may therefore be 


MALAYSIA 

has shown remarkable restraint in 
Indonesian action which, starting with 
ponotnic boycott* has included piracy m 
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the Straits of Malacca, attempted terrorism, 
subversion and sabotage in Singapore and else¬ 
where, increasingly large-scale and professional 
incursions across the border into Sarawak and 
Sabah, and* finally, air and sea landings in 
Mathtya. Th$se have so far been ill-conducted 
and, meeting resistance instead, of the local 
support apparently expected, have ended in 
fiasco, Despite her greater size, confrontation 
would seem likely to be even more damaging to 
Indonesia than to Malaysia and we must hope 
that her leaders, in the face of Malaysian deter¬ 
mination and the widespread disapproval of their 
actions, will reconsider their policy. 

An overwhelming victory for the Alliance in 
the elections to the Malayan seals in the Central 
Parliament in April, greatly strengthened the 
Government's international position, since 
Tunku Abdul Rahman had based his appeal 
to the electorate on resistance to Indonesia. 
Some active opponents of Malaysia have since 
been arrested, including three accused of intend¬ 
ing to establish themselves abroad wiih Indo¬ 
nesian assistance as a rival government. Much 
more disturbing, since inter-racial harmony is 
essential to the prosperity and indeed survival 
of the country, were brief outbreaks of violence 
in July and September between sections of the 
Chinese and Malay communities in Singapore, 

The central budget for 1965, besides meeting 
the higher cost of defence, was designed to begin 
the process of harmonising the tax structure in 
the various territories of the Federation ; it was 
criticised in Singapore because it was thought 
that the new payroll and turnover taxes might 
impede the State Government’s efforts to estab¬ 
lish new industries and to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment. The powers of the Central Bank have 
recently been extended to Singapore, Sarawak 
and Sabah as well as Malaya and the Federal 
Government proposes to wind up the Currency 
Board and to transfer its note-issuing functions 
to the Central Bank. In recent months the 
stock market has been depressed and capital 
has been in short supply due partly to uncer¬ 
tainty over taxation and partly ro the rapidly 
rising levels of demand created by the increas¬ 
ing pace of industrialisation ; the extension of 
the Central Bank Ordinance to the whole of 
Malaysia has also limited the resources available 
to the commercial banks to meet the increasing 
requirements of industry. We have ourselves 
established Malaysian Australian Finance Co. 
Ltd. which will, amongst other business* 
finance the leasing of industrial plant and 
equipment. 

The Government lus now appointed a Chair¬ 
man of the Tariff Advisory Board and work is in 
progress to determine levels at which the 
common tariff will stimulate local production 
without causing a general rise in prices. The 
steady decline in the price of rubber was arrested 
during the year and local exports benefited from 
the much higher prices for tin. Unfortunately, 
the increase in local production of both com¬ 
modities was more than offset for Singapore and 
Penang by the elimination of much of the 
two-way entrepot trade wirh Indonesia, although 
some Indonesian exports have continued to reach 
Malaysia by indirect routes and the shock has 
been eased for Singapore by the first fruits of 
the State’s energeric encouragement of indus¬ 
trial development. The reduction in the entre¬ 
pot trade mav, however, make the rapid 
introduction of a common tariff wall more 
acceptable. 

In Malaya rubber re-planting has continued 
land is reflected in increasing yields. Investiga¬ 
tions are in progress as to the possibility of* 
using old rubber trees for producing newsprint 
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and in other ways which would make re-planting 
more economic. A plan has been announced, 
by. extensive double-cropping and development 
of new strains, to achieve self-sufficiency in rice 
production by 1973 ; efforts have been made in 
this direction betcre but have never hitherto 
proved economic. The World Bank has 
approved in principle a loan of M$150 millions 
for a long-term scheme to develop 150,000 acres 
in Pahang for rubber and oil palm small hold¬ 
ings. Progress is also being made with similar 
smaller schemes and with the development or 
investigation of coconut, pineapple, coffee, sugar 
canc and maize production. The pace of in¬ 
dustrialisation is increasing and Malaya con¬ 
tinues to encourage and to receive a vigorous 
flow of foreign investment from Britain, 
Japan and elsewhere, although the increasing 
drive for Malayanisation sometime* hampers 
development. 

In Singapore industrial development hsis made 
even more rapid progress than had been hoped 
and the provision of housing, electricity and 
water ait Jurong has had to be speeded up to 
keep pace with factory building. It has yet 
to be seen how profitable the indusiries now 
being promoted will be in practice, especially 
if the Indonesian market is permanently closed 
to them; Singapore has an evident interest in 
any proposal for enlarging the Malaysian 
Common Market to bring in neighbouring 
countries. Production and export in Sarawak 
again failed to increase significantly, while the 
rapid development of the timber trade has con¬ 
tinued to stimulate the economy of Sabah. 


CONCLUSION 

I have now come to the end of my survey 
of the countries in which we and Mercantile 
Bank operate. During the past year it has been 
decided to extend the Colombo Plan for a 
further five years from 1966 and there has 
been a continuation of the tendency for bilateral 
aid to be given on somewhat easier and less 
restricted terms. The World Bank will now 
lend the local currency, as well as the foreign 
exchange, requirements of suitable projects; it 
and the other sponsors have also undertaken 
to provide some US$750 millions of new re¬ 
sources for the International Development 
Association, which offers long-term low interest 
loans to developing countries, while the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation has been given 
power to raise US$400 millions for lending to 
privately-owned industrial companies. It has 
also been suggested that schemes should be 
devised of supplementary finance for countries 
whose development is threatened by adverse 
movements in their terms of trade. The pro¬ 
spect of more extensive overall official aid for 
development has nevertheless continued to 
recede, while the American Interest Equalisation 
Tax may inhibit the flow of private funds from 
the United States. It is therefore to be hoped 
tiiat the convention being drafted by the World 
Bank to provide machinery for arbitration, in 
cases where foreign concerns are expropriated, 
will secure wide and rapid acceptance and so 
encourage private investment. Although adher¬ 
ence will be voluntary, it seems improbable 
that, once the scheme is in operation, any 
country which hopes to attract foreign capital 
will stay outside it., 

If resources are in short supply, it becomes 
all the more important that they should be 
used to the best advantage. The Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers, meeting in London in 
July, considered the possibility of assisting 
development projects in the Commonwealth by 
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promoting schemes of professkfoai and technical 
training and research, and the study of tech¬ 
niques of administration and development 
planning. Unofficial proposals have also been 
made both in Britain and the Uni Led State »■ 
which would make experienced managerial 
advice available to private concerns in under¬ 
developed countries. The importance of both 
technical and managerial training and experience 
to the countries of this area cannot be over- 
stressed and schemes of this sort should be 
given every encouragement. 

At the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, which met in Geneva in the 
spring, a number of proposals were discussed 
to create greater opportunities for the exports 
of the developing countries, by means of special 
concessions and preferences, in the markets of 
the richer industrial countries. When the 
Conference ended in June it agreed on the 
establishment of a Trade and Development 
Board to consider and promote proposals of this 
kind. At aa earlier session of the Conference, 
however, American opposition in principle was 
expressed to discrimination in trade agreements, 
and events, especially in recent months, leave 
some doubt as to the prospects. To take the 
textile Industry alone, as the Conference began 
its deliberations, Congress in the United States 
passed a bill to subsidise tlic price of raw cotton 
to American miUs to improve their competitive 
position, while, hardly had it ended, before the 
British cotton industry began pressing for lower 
ceilings for imports from Hong K.ong, India 
and Pakistan when the present agreement 
expires at the end of thK year. 

.Moreover, in the autumn, the British 
Government, faced with a large trade deficit 
imposed a 15 per cent surcharge on all imports, 
except foodstuffs and basic raw materials, ami 
raised Bank Rate to 7 per cent. The surcharge 
will certainly have affected imports into Britain 
from this area, although the bulk of the export* 
from the less developed countries will escape it. 
It may also help to retard the general progress 
towards more liberal trade practices which lias 
taken place in recent years. The effect of the 
rise in Bank Rate is less obvious, but no less 
unfortunate. It results not only in a movement 
of funds to London, but also in large inter¬ 
national companies, operating in countries such 
as Malaysia, who normally borrow in London, 
seeking their requirements on the clieaper local 
market, so putting it under strain and pushing 
up interest rates. A unilateral decision in 
London may therefore impose a credit string¬ 
ency and restrict development very far afield. 


The complete text of the Chairman's State¬ 
ment, which includes a full review of affair^ 
in Malaysia and the other Asian territories in 
which we and Mercantile Bank Limited operate 
—the Philippines, Vietnam, Cambodia, Thai¬ 
land, Brunei, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Mauritius—may be obtained on application to 
the London Office of the Bank at 9, Gracechurch 
Street, London. EC3. 


THE BRITISH BANK Or THE MIDDLE LASf 

Shareholders who are interested in the other 
member of our Group, The British Bank of 
the Middle Ease, will no doubt have seen their 
Chairman^ Statement published in die press 
on March 10* 1965, and they can obtain a copy 
of the Annual Report by applying to the Head 
Office of that Bank at 7, King William Street. 
London, EC4. 
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ACTIVE AND GROWING 

The year 1964 was a good one for the Company. It is gratifying that the interest in 
ROBECO slimes in the important financial centres of Europe lias increased steadily durin? 
the past year. This illustrates the need for a marketable investment stock, which offer, 
its holders a wide spread of investments by countries, based on selection by specialists. Our 
Company is satisfying this need in an almost unique way. 

INVESTMENT POLICY 

Wc have continued our policy of restricting our interests to shares of Companies which 
meet our high quality requirements. We prefer those Companies where a steady incrcav 
in profits per share may be expected and which are not too sensitive to the business cycle 
In our purchases we have also been guided by the wish to take full advantage of an 
apparently attractive level of stock prices. We have of course maintained the diversifkaiio. 
of our interests—one of the foundations of our investment policy. 

America. Nearly half our purchases during the year were in the United States. In 
this country wc have again increased our holdings in electric utilities. Orhcr industry 
where, through purchases, we have increased our relative interest are office equipment 
oil, dtugs and cosmetics, department stoics, electrical equipment and a numbei of servk.’ 
companies. 

In Europe our choice went first to France. After a lengthy period of market declir" 
tire Paris Stock Exchange offered die opportunity to purchase the shares of a number o' 
businesses, having sound expectations for profit increases, at reasonable prices. We haw 
also invested an important amount in Germany. In our British portfolio we have carried 
out a number of switches, besides which some blocks of shares in promising growth com 
panies have been added to the portfolio. We have made use of the sharply reduced price- 
in Italy to purchase a number of attractive stocks. In the Netherlands we have decreased 
our bank holdings to some extent and increased our position in Insurance companies. 1. 
the group of Dutch International Stocks vve furthci increased our interest in Philips at the 
beginning of the year. 

Other Continents. Outside Europe and America our activity in Japan is worth j 
mentioning. When there were clear indications of an improving situation towards the end | 
of the year, wc took advantage of the still depressed sentiment on the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
to include, or to increase, stocks carefully selected on the basis of quality. Through thiN i 
purchases our Japanese portfolio more than doubled in value during 1964. Wc liavc aligluh 
increased our interest in South African gold-mines. 

STEADY EXPANSION 

In all the countries where ROBECO shares arc traded there ha* again been a hvek | 
demand during the past year. The outstanding capital has increased from 0.304 million i« 
A.371.S million. In 1964 British investors invested about fl.45 million in ROBECO. At | 
end of the year there were 7,436,000 ROBECO shares outstanding. 

The assets of the Company increased from B.1,313 million to fl. 1,618 million during I 
1964 Aftei adjustment for the bonus issue in April last, the net value of a ROBEU'j 
share improved from fl.221 to fl.229 during the year. 

The income of the Company increased to more than fi.70 million in 1964. We prop^ J 
to maintain the cash dividend at fl.9.25 per share of fl.50 nominal value. In addition 
the cash dividend, a distribution of 2J per cent in shares is proposed which, being a bo:m i 
from the share premium reserve, is free of income tax. 


If you woultI like a copy of ike fail Report and Accounts In English and of 
oar booklet “• Some facts about ROBECO*" please mite to the Secretary: 

P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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This Advertisement does not constitute an invitation to the Public to subscribe for or purchase arty sbhrps, 

GENERAL MOTORS 



CORPORATION 


AUTHORISED 

Shares of Common Stock 

ISSUED 

500,000,000 

shares of Common Stock par value $1% 

At 28m rGufUQTy , J9n5 

287,096,480 


QUOTATION. Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and 
for quotation for the whole of the issued shares of Common Stock of the Corporation, which are quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange and other Stock Exchanges in and outside the United States of America, and for the "Bearer 
Depositary Receipts referred to below. 

BEARER DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS. To facilitate transactions in the shares, arrangements have been made whereby 
Bearer Depositary Receipts (“BDRs") comprising, units each representing l/ 20 th of a fully paid share of Common 
Stock par value SI 7 /? of the Corporation registered in ihe name of or held to the order of Barclays Bank Limited (the 
“Depositary") will be available for issue on and after 12 th April. 1965 . Pending the issue of BDRs, the Depositary 
will issue scrip certilicaies which will be exchangeable for BDRs free of stamp and of the Depositary's charges. 

The quotation of the units on The Stock Exchange. London w ill be expressed in sterling and dealings will normally 
be for usual Stock Exchange settlement. 

BDRs and scrip certificates held in the United Kingdom must be deposited with Authorised Depositaries (as defined 
for the purposes of the Exchange Control Act. 1947 ) and, if held outside the United Kingdom under the control of 
a United Kingdom resident, must be held to the order of an Authorised Depositary. 


The conditions of iwui* of the BDRs will contain provisions (infer alia) to the following effect: 


<U The bearers will lie entitled to surrender BDRs comprising iliccoima- 
k*m of one or more complete shares and 10 receive m evchamie an order 
culling lor deliver), at ihe ollice of a responsible agent of ihe Depositary 
in New York, of registered eertiheates for the shares represented thereby, 
on payment of a Ice of 2s. per BDR surrendered and un\ stamp duties and 
other expenses payable. I ike fees together '\nh stamp duties and other 
expenses arc pu>ab!c on the issue of BDRs against the transfer ol shares 
into the name of the Deposituiv. 

|Note: Under the finance Act. 1%.* BDRs nil! on issue be subieet to 
United Kingdom stamp duly <11 the rate of fed. per i25 or parr of i'25 of 
ihe market value.| 

in) The Depositary will, at its discretion, either retain cash dividends or 
distributions received by n in the currency in which they are received or 
convert the same into Sterling and in either case distribute the amounts 
received Isubject to any necessary deductions). If any distribution is made 
in the form of shares the Depositary may m its discretion distribute to 
bearers additional BDRs free of charge. 


<m) Any rights offered in respect of underlying share* will be m. de 
available to bearers of BDRs or, if not feasible, will be sold and the let 
pioceeds distributed. 

nvi No payment or other distribution will be mode in respect of i 
BDR unless either (i) it has been presented to the Depositary for mark 
an one of the spaces provided in the margin thercol or (ii) other accept¬ 
able ev idcnce of such marking has been tendered to the Depositary, 
v> Notices will he given by the Depositary by advertisement in two 
cading London newspapers. 

vi) Nonces of meetings of Shareholders will be given by the Depositary 
ml bearers w ill be entitled to instruct the Depositary as to the exercise of 
onng rights in respect of the underlying shares. 

\ii) Dividends and other moneys payable which have not been claimed 
within 6 years from the due date shall be forfeited to the Depositary. 

mi) The Depositary may on six months' notice terminate theBDR arrangc- 
nvnls or v ary the conditions. It may also assign its rights and obligations to 
a successor depositary (being a trust corporation) which undertakes to be 
bound by the provisions of the BDRs. 


IULL PARTICULARS of the Corporation are available in the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical Services. 
Further details are also available in a preliminary prospectus filed with the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission as part of a registration statement under the Securities Act of 1933 relating to a proposed offering of 
2 . 8 J 5 J 06 shares of Common Stock. Proofs of the BDRs arc available for inspection at, and copies of the statistical 
cards and, when the registration statement has become effective, of the final prospectus may be obtained from, the 
offices set out below during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 5 th April, 
1965 . Until the registration statement becomes effective, copies of a preliminary prospectus (which is available solely 
for the purpose of giving information to the public) may be inspected at and summaries of such preliminary prospectus 
may be obtained from the same offices. 


. BANKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 

MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED 
23 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2 

or from 

BROKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 

CAZENOVE & CO., ROWE & PITMAN, 

12 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. Buck.lersburyHjouse, 11 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 
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Vauxhall Motors* new million Engineering and Styling Centre at Luton, on a 13-acre site, houses 1,700 engineers and styling experts. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


AN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION SERVING TODAY! 
WORLD MARKETS ... BUILDING FOR TOMORROW'S 


Highlights of the General Motors 
Annual Report to Shareholders 

Nineteen sixty-four was a year oi'high business activity and prosfieritv 
in most countries in which General Motors operates. The Corporation 
set new all-time records for tlu* lliird year in a row for worldwide 
unit production, dollar sales, payrolls, net earnings and dividends paid 
to our shareholders. Worldwide payrolls were 6% above 19(13, and the 
average number of Geuoral Motors employees around the world was 
3% above 1903. 

Net earnings available for the common stock totalled $ G.of, per share, 
compared with per share in 19O3. Dividends paid on the com¬ 

mon stock amounted to % 4.45 per share, 11 % above the ? 4.00 per share 
paid a year ago. Total common dividends of Si 1.266 million for 1964 
were the largest ever paid by any tompany. Earnings retained in the 
business were slightly liighci than in 1963. 

These records were achieved despite the loss of prndne tiori of moie 
than ",00,000 cars and trucks through strikes in 1961 which closed our 
vehicle* manufacturing operations in the United States, Canada and 
Australia for periods of up to seven weeks. Wc hope to regain a 
substantial pat I ol this lost pi obi u firm in 196^. 

Customei aiceplanc'e of out passenger cars and Uuuks continued at 
liigli levels. Good customei accej lance was also maintained by 
J'rigiclairc appliances and othe r GM | rodiu is. 

Early in j 4 the Corporation announced a two-year. *2,000 million 
programme of capital expenditures, c nc-quarter ofwbich is for projects 
outside the United States. Outlays in 1965 are estimated at $ i.ioo mil¬ 
lion, 20 0 o above 1964 and well above the amount spent in any prior year. 

This programme includes expansion of plant facilities in England, 
(Jcimuny, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Peru, New Zealand, South 


Africa and Mexico, as well as new engineering and styling centre 
England, Australia anil Geimynv, and a new proving gromu 
Germany. 

.Such expenditures loi plants and equipment are necessary to koj 
our products in the forefront of advancing technology, to keep out plrnl 
facilities modern and efficient and to meet the demands of grown 
markets in the United States and abroad. The growth rate ovet 1 
long term is upward, and GM must offer the right products in 1 1 
right quantities at the right time. 

The worldwide extent of General Motors business is worth} 
emphasis. In 1964 wc had 147,600 employers outside the United Stan 
and Canada, and our Overseas Operations Division sold a total 
1 j 33^3 0<k> cars and trucks, of which 1,223.000 were produced in oversea 
manufacturing plants. 

The conduct of a worldwide business enterprise carries rcspon 
bilities as well as opportunities. We can become a member of the biN» ,: 
community of a country only if wc assume the responsibility 
corporate citizenship. Wc believe that we are doing the sort of job th 
makes us a welcome and desired member of the business coniimm** 1 
of the countries in which our products are sold. Wc further bH |1 '; 
that oul policies and practices will |M*miit u- to roniimie that pobi 

General Motors is phased lo announce that arrangenioii 
have been made for the shaies of General Motors conim 
stock (and Bearer Depositary Receipts in respect thereof 
be officially quoted on The Slock Exchange , London. 

Copies of the GM 1964 Annual Report, with complete ffna^'l 
and operational facts and figures, can be obtained by lwxit«nfl t( J 
General Motors Ltd., (E), 23 Buckingham Gate, London S-W 1 ] 
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WORLDWIDE STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Dollar Seles of all Products 

1964 

1963 

— 

1962 

Civilian 

$16,570,688,000 

$15,953,932,000 

$14,159,322,000 

Defence 

426,356.000 

540:886,000 


480,919,000 

Total 

$16,997,044,000 

$16,494,818,000 

$14,640,241,000 

Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks 

Manufactured in U.S. plants 

4,598,000 

4.662,000 


4,223.000 

Manufactured in Canadian plants 

293,000 

307,000 


269,000 

Manufactured in Overseas plants 

1,223,000 

1,005,000 


747,000 

Total 

6,114,000 

5,974,000 


5,239,000 

Net Income 

$ 1,734,782,000 

$ 1,591 323,000 

$ 

1,459,077,000 

Asa percent of sales 

Earned per share of common stock (year 1962 includes 
extraordinary income equivalent to $0 27 per share from 

10.2% 

9.7% 


10.0% 

investment in Ethyl Corporation which was sold in 1962) 

$6.05 

$5.56 


$5.10 

Dividends per share of common stock 

$4.46 

$4.00 


$3.00 

Taxes 

Provision for U.S. and foreign income taxes 

Other tax provisions (including state, local and 

$ 1,548,900,000 

$ 1,762,100,000 

$ 

1,475,400,000 

GM s share of social security taxes) 

531,100.000 

482,700,000 


447,000.000 

Total 

$ 2,080.000.000 

$ 2,244,800.000 

7 

1.922,400,000 

Total taxes per share of common stock 

$7.31 

$7 91 


$6.78 

Total taxes per dollar of net income 

$1.20 

$1 41 


$1 32 

T otal raxes per dollar of dividends 

$1.63 

$1.95 


$2 23 

Real Estate, Plants and Equipment (Excluding Special Tools) 

Net balance at December 31 

$ 3.429.440,000 

$ 3.026,404,000 

$ 

2,884,107,000 

Plant expenditures for year 

Investment as of December 31 

929,588,000 

647,222,000 


645,113,000 

Net working capital 

$ 3,651.042,000 

$ 3,727,408.000 

$ 

3,528,030,000 

Shaiehofders’ net investment 

7.599,015.000 

7,121,01 2.000 


6,650,972,000 

.. i ; 

. i " ^ 

* v ‘ ' h * ,/l ' 

CV 1 . 

'V r * ;i, • , An*',7„ 

Worldwide Employment . W ' , v “ 





Average number of employees *. . 

, ■ 661,000 
$ 4.692.481.000 

64 0,000 


’ ‘605,000 

Total payrolls 

- "V. . 

$ 4,312,752.000 

$ 

3,894,874,000 


Highlights of General Motors 
operations in Great Britain 

Al'XHALL MOTORS LIMITED r<-ports that sales of 

auxliall cars and Bedford commercial vehicles readied a total of 
unit* in 1964—a 38% increase over 1 he previous record level 
‘liicved in ip(»3. 

( ; ar exports jumped by 53% over 1963, to pass the 100,000 mark for 
1 tirst lime in tho Company’s history, while car sales in the United 
kingdom were up 38% at 133^800. Commereial vehicle sales rose by 
to 106,600- the highest in any year—and Bedford trucks once again 
taintained their lead as the best-selling British trucks at home and 
w ’i'oas. 

^mxhall Motors Limited continued its impressive expansion pro- 
Mnmc and now has a total of 33,600 employees. The size of the new 
Jhmrrc Port plant will be doubled by 1966 so that additional Vivas, 
^ popular Vauxhall one-litre car, can be manufactured there. The new 
K r incoring and Styling Centre, pictured opposite, re 11 eels the kind of 
1 rm ^neiit resources in Britain which Vauxhall, a member of the LiM 
ln| dy, is establishing to supply ever better products to its customers. 

; ENERAt MOTORS LIMITED employs more than 8,500 

' r sons at five plants with floor-space totalling t,774,000 square feet. 
arls and accessories for motor cars, trucks and tractors—both for the 
°mcstic market and for export—are manufactured at three aodulco 
" V * M0N factories in Dunstable, Liverpool and Southampton. The 


FRlfimuRE nmsiON produces nTrig*-minis, washing niar-hincs- and 
commercial nTrigenuiou equipment ai its plain in north-west Loudon. 
From Wellingborough, the power and industrial division markets 
and service's Bedford ,and Detroit 1 )i**>el engines for industrial and 
marine uses, Allison Torqmalic transmissions and other (ieneral 
M olors i 1 tclusi rial pi < kIucLs. 

EUCLID GREA T BRITAIN ■ LI M ITED niaiujfacliircs a hionri 

range of off-the-road earth-moving equipmenl, including rear dumps, 
crawler trartors 3 srrajXTs, front-end loaders aijd bn Horn dnmjjs. Struc¬ 
tural fabrication of plate steel, machining and final 'assembly operation* 
are completed in the headquarters plant at Newlxmsc, Lanarkshire. A 
second plant at Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, produces transmissions, 
gears and other precision components. Euclid (Groat BriUnh) Limited 
employs 1,100 men and women in these facilities and.exports approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of its earth-moving prodtu u. This equipment i>jioyv 
in service in 63 countries overseas. ( 



GENERA^ MOTORS HAS OPERATIONS 
IN: Argentina • Australia • Austria 
Belgium - Brazil • Canada • Denmark 
Finland • France • Gfrmanfy • Great 
Britain • Italy - Mexico • Netherlands 
New Zealand • Norway * Peru • Portugal 
Sweden • Sou^h Africa • Switzerland 
United States • Uruguay • Venezuela 
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INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Annual Report ami Accounts* of the I.C.L. Group for 1963-64 


£ 

SI3J2C) .Net Profit foi >ear after Taxation . 

tfj.6.5/ Adjustment for Provision for luxation. 


1963 64 
£ 

844,561 

8,373 


M 6 . 7 7 / 

3,3/3 Preference Dividend. 

Ordinar> Dividend (30V.>. 

Net Profit retained in the Gioup for Development Research & Coniingcnciet 


852,934 

5,512 

658.927 

188.495 


mu77l 

J.43 ? jhjii I ixeil Assets (lev. depreciation) . 

vtK'JH *" Investments (less provision) 

Net Current Assets before providing lor Advance luxation 


852,934 

3.410 000 
1.018.000 
8,515.000 


12.943.000 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEW OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JAMES REID YOUNG 

Group Trading profit was reduced from £ 1 , 529,772 to £ 1 . 373.916 Income from other 
sources again improved. Profit before taxation was £ 1 , 801,658 against £ 1 , 910 . 617 . 

The Board recommends the payment of a Final Dividend of 20 per cent and after transfer 
to General Reserve of £ 100,000 and to Reserve Tor Development and Research of £ 85 , 004 . the 
amount carried forward will be £ 789 , 644 . 

The value of orders at September 30 . 1964 was £67 million. Turnover shewed a small 
reduction as compared with the previous year. 

During the past year the same high percentage of Export business in relation to total 
turnover has been maintained and the value of this business, coupled with the invisible exports 
from overseas investments and technical fees, is considerable. 

Collaboration with the Central Electricity Generating Board in research and development 
projects into many aspects of present and future problems of steam generation has been extended 
in the past year. 

Until it is possible to estimate the effect of anticipated financial legislation the Board feels 
that it would be unwise to make any pronouncement as to the overall results of the current year— 
but it will do so as soon us it can with reasonable confidence. I can, however, forecast a rising 
output in the absence of exceptional circumstances. 



"rff 

TEIJIN 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER 1964 


Note: 

The Annual Report 
for the year ended 
30th September, 1964 
is available at:- 
M. Samuel & Co. Ltd, 
Shell House, 

55 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 

Banque Europ6enne 
du Luxembourg, 

59 Boulevard Royal, 
Luxembourg 


Teijin Limited and 

its consolidated subsidiaries 

Statement of 

Consolidated Income 

Millions of Yen 
or approximately 
Thousands of 
pounds sterling 

Equivalent in 
Thousands of 

U S Dollars 
{Y360-SIJ 

Total income 

130,177 

361.803 

Total costa and expenses 

121.585 

337,681 

Net profit before taxation 

8.812 

23,922 

Taxation 

4,118 

11,438 

j Net profit before transfers to legal reserve 4,494 

12,484 

Amount per unit of 10 shares 

Yen 

Cents 

Net profit after taxation 

118.8 

33.0 

Cash dividends applicable to the year 

80.0 

18.7 

Millions of Van 
of approximately Thousands 
, of pounds sterhng 

Equivalent In 
Thousands of 
U.S Dollars 

For the year ended 30th September 1883 
the net profit before taxation was 7.088 

16,883 
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PRATT STANDARD RA* 
LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RlSU| 

MR CHAS. F. COLTON ON 
THE OUTLOOK 

The third Annual General Meeting or 
Standard Range Limited was held on } 
17 th in London, Mr Chas. F. 
(chairman and managing director) presij; 

The following is an extract from his cii? 
statement: 

Last year I stated that the Building In, 
was facing rhe highest level of active 
history and this proved to be the case. 
Government’s target of 350,000 home, 
exceeded and there was increased produui 
nearly all other forms of construction, 
result, shortages of certain types of bu 
material occurred. 

During this year 3 gross profit margins 
generally at about the same level as la.t 
although we experienced very keen coinjx 
in some directions. Overhead expend 
tinued to rise but we had exceptional! 
building weather and were able to inert** 
turnover considerably, with the gratifying 
that I am pleased to reporr a very mud 
proved net profit. The Consolidated Nit] 
before Tax is £601,850 (against £350,041] 
we noxv recommend a final Dividend of f 
cent on the Ordinary Share Capital, makl 
total Dividend for the vear of 20 per, 
(against 15 per cent last year). The C 
Dividend is covered 2.2 times by carni 
44.5 per cent. The Directors also reo 
that the capital of the Company be inci 
to £1,700,000 and that the sum of £1 
from the Company’s revenue reserve be 
talised and applied in payment of m 
Ordinary Shares to be issued to Shari 
in the proportion of one new share for 
three Ordinary Shares held on Fcbnw 
1065 


THE I LIT LIKE 

There is still a very big unsatisfied < 

I in houses, schools, hospitals and in 
buildings The Building Industry rai^ 
output considerably last year but the 
merit’s target lor housing units alone in i 
400,000. If this is to be realised, there "il| 
to be very much increased productivity, 
the War, the Building and Building M a | 
Industries have been unable to expand for 
than stretches of two to three years 
periods of contraction. The present 
ment has pledged itself to avoid any 
to stop-go policies in order to achieve W 
ing expansion and this is essential if 1 
better building is to be accomplish 
far as private house building is concern 
important that land should be available I 
velopment where it is needed and an 
supply of land would undoubtedly 
cost and help the general position. The slj 
of certain materials, including bricky 
descriptions, is a limiting factor in ' 
today but production generally will c j| 
be higher this year. The restriction r 
building in Central London and the^ 
politan Area has little adverse effect 
business. It is estimated that about r 
of the building labour available is eng*i 
repairs, maintenance, conversion and 
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, n of old propertied and it is in this field 
several of our Companies are particularly 
ested and able to give very good service. 

I our Subsidiary Companies improved their 
ja‘r and profits quite considerably last 
with the exception of the Standard Range 
sundry Co. Ltd. With a view to increasing 
jfiiriency of this latter Company, we arc 
^Jing with a scheme for reorganisation 
•I will also involve certain rebuilding 
jtions. Our Group turnover since the end 
financial year has been maintained and I 
ipumistic regarding the future. 

report was adopted and the proposed 
.i: in capital and l-for-3 scrip issue 


YJ1ESUNGEIKRIAN 
UBBER ESTATE LIMITED 

iifiy-sixih Annual General Meeting of 
Sungei Krian Rubber Estate Limited will 
■M on April 1, 1965. 

: billowing is an extract from the review 
ic Chairman, Sir John D» Barlow, Bart, 


ACCOllN I S 

,k profit for 1964 was £82,642, of which 
i23 was investment income and interest, 
moil requires £27,000 and £33,000 has been 
.!erred to Replanting Reserve. The recorn- 
Ja) dividend is 3s. 6d., less income tax, per 
muk unit, which is the same rate as the 
three years. A capital surplus divi- 
i exempt from tax, of 2s. per £1 stock unit 
al ms be paid at the same time as the 
l.nd. 

iiring the past five vears investment income 
nicJesi have been higher than the agricul- 
1 pi olit from the estates. In 1964 56 per 
■1 the profit was earned bv investment 
and interest. 

CONI HON I AT ION 

iJ.-nciia's policy of 44 confrontation " 
■i Malaysia, which started when Malaysia 
formed in September, 1963, has gradually 
■died from guerilla operations in Sabah and 
wak in Borneo to armed sorties in various 
►f the Malayan peninsula itself. Armed 
>»rsian “volunteers” equipped mainly for 
ugc tasks have set off from Sumatra and 
Rliio archipelago by sea and air, but have 
Rule damage before being rounded up by 
Security forces and local vigilante corps, 
lone breath, depending on his audience, 
’deni Sukarno disclaims all responsibility 
,h * activities of these " volunteers,” and in 
’wt breath openly boasts that they are the 
Hicad of his unalterable design to L ‘ crush ” 
prnish neo-colonialist project of Malaysia, 
he claims, was designed to encircle 
; this is obviously absurd. 

ts| dcnt Sukarno's ostensible aim is to 
■row the elected government of Malaysia 
h,s long-term plan is to proclaim Indonesian 
,n y over most of South East Asia. 

*Mdent Sukarno's present policy is largely 
pd by his inability to govern Indonesia 
^fully and he has been obliged to enlist 

t nc, P of his former administrators, the 
to re-establish his country's economy. 
Prison of the economic prosperity of 
vvith that of Indonesia seems to pro- 
the real reason for Sukarno’s aggressive 
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Den norske Creditbank 

Established 1837 


OSLO, NORWAY 


I lABILITir.S: - 
C’lLpiuil paid up. ... 

Reserves and profit * 

Deposits.. 

Deposits ip foreign cm renews 
Balances of Norwegian banks . . 

Ha lances of foreign hank? .;. 

Loans and bankers' acceptances am *.td for customers.* acconi 
Cheques in circ-iil.uipo, collect ions 
Coninicrri.il letters of credit .. . 

Sundrx liabituies . 


ANSI IS 

( .‘sh and ilcpo 11 h Rm 1 of No 
Balances wiih Norwoiv.in h.n 
ILdunces with foreign banks 

Vcuriiics . 

Bills disctniflied . 

Mongtigp loans... 

I imps and udwuiccs. 

C ustomers' debts in I’onfijM iiirrcncu 

C ommercial letters of credit ___ 

Bank premises.. 

Sundry assets . 


Dec. U, 
1904 
Kr. 

?ouwo,ooo 

60,467.101 
1,564,953.920 
199,915,00V 
ZI <>,120,801 
85,840,994 
427.491,74.1 
18.050,61$ 
11,951,064 
200,567.149 

2.8 55.358,469 


Dec. II, 
1961 
Kr. 

70.000.000 
NU?V!7'> 
1,445,111,908 
95.204,107 
102.016,718 
95,782,194 
3 f 6.055.611 
14.048,915 
1.824.445 
1*5.395,698 

2,439,0* UN i 


125.144.815 
125,054,890 
175,620*042 
247,481.104 
564,492.017 
112,941,156 
717.1.17,161 
415,715,852 
4,528.108 
12,518.172 
134,522.710 

2.R55JI5H.469 


f 22,184*4 s i 
92,962,744 
129,492,1 75 
f 55,441,162 
495,61?,298 
102,096/25 
>80,882,066 
141,479.890 
2,801.219 
12,298,954 
101,784,395 

2.419.041.081 


5 ear 

Profit 

1 aves 

Di\ >de n it 


Tn reserve 

Contingencic* 
reserve, etc. 

Cfvv if. 

1957 

kr. 

18.008.905 

Kr. 

6,708.198 

Kr. 

1.240.000 


Kr. 

1.000.000 

Kr. 

7,559,188 

Kr. 

1.015,595 

1958 

20.011,418 

6,807.029 

2,140.000 

6* 

1.1810,000 

9.876,078 

1.0432)2? 

1959 

20,931,127 

<>.467,690 

2,590,000 

1.255,000 

7 

1.500,000 

10,370,904 

1.048.659 

I960 

21.618,605 

6.061,710 

7 

3,064,797 

9,9! 8,401 

167.114 

1961 

26.977,607 

If. 547,977 

1,920,000 

7 

5,000.000 

6.0204)72 

8,16.892 

l'*>2 

24.462,545 

9 Jl 8.640 

^ .920,000 

7 

5.000,000 

6.070,668 

1,090.110 

1961 

24.174.829 

9,900.000 

4.448,500 

7 

5,500.000 

5.291.284 

1,121,175 

1964 

12,547.7981 

11,186,000 

5.230,000 

71 

7,000.000 

6,V<>7,670 

1 467,104 



Including 1 per cctil special Ccmctutry bonus. 




SEAFIELD AMALGAMATED RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Issued Share Capital £2,314,045 in 2s. shares 

Directors: 

A. H. Marshall, MA, FCA (Chairman and Managing Director), W. H. Gilliland, 

W. Ritchie, MA, J. C, Givan, MA, LLB, CA 
Secretaries-and Registrars: Rutherford McMeekin & Co. Ltd., 

5, Queen Street, London, EC4. 


Summary of Results—Year to September 30, 1984 

(Subject to Audit) 

1902,03 1963/04 


£1,009,450 
226,580 

Group Net Profit, before Amortisation and Depreciation 
Loss : Amortisation and Depreciation . 

£1,070,848 

340,363 

842,870 

48,775 

Refunds of Malayan Cesses for previous years . 

730,485 

891,645 

303,070 

Taxation... 

730,485 

185,295 

£588,575 

Group Net Profit, after Taxation . 

£545,190 

Final Dividend 2Jd. per share net of income Tax payable May 12, 

1965 


Total Dividends for Year : 


£389,772 (27; 

[ "„) JJ. per share net of Income Tax . 

£385,676 

£150,000 

Appropriations (inducting £100,000 further provision 
future Taxation) ... . 

£150,000 

£135.552 

Unappropriated Profit, carried forward.. 

£145,066 


CROPS 


30,583,123 lb. 
3,974 tons 

Rubber. 31,948,746 lb. 

Palm Oil tad Kernels .. 4,370 tons 


PLANTED ACREAGE 


47,079 acres 

Rubber and Oil Palms 

Report and Accounts to be published April 2, 1985. 

47,016 acres 


Annual General Meeting May 4, 1968. 
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Ernest Scragg 

& Sons Ltd. 

Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Processing Synthetic and Natural Yarns 

Extracts from the Accounts for the Year ended September 30, 1964, and the State* 
ment of the Chairman, Mr E. P. R. Scragg. 


1964 

1963 

£1,125,131 

£400,005 

£665,000 

£215,000 

£40,195 

£28,711 

£199,062 

£109,102 

£324,838 

— 

£132,431 

£246,395 


Net Group Profit before tax 
To Government Taxation 
Interim dividend 17}i% (on £375,000) 

Final dividend 65% (on £500.000) 

To General reserve . 

Carry forward . 

I am very pleased to be able to report that the forecast made in my last statement 
has been more than justified and the results for the year under review are indeed a record. 

In view of the expansion that has taken place over the last few years the Board 
considered it desirable to have an up-to-date valuation of the fixed assets of the Group, 
which has resulted in the very substantial surplus of £415,162 at September 30, 1964. 
At the same time the directors have become increasingly aware of the prejudice against 
non-voting shares and have decided to deal with both these matters at the same time by 
capitalising the surplus and giving the vole to all shares in the company. 

NEW OVERSEAS COMPANY 

Our export trade and foreign commitments are now so great that a new trading 
company—Scragg International Limited—is in course of being formed for overseas 
operations. Eventually it is intended to have world-wide coverage to co-operate with 
and extend our existing connections, so that our customers may have the benefit of our 
research, technical and other services at the highest level. It is also intended that, in 
addition to market and product research, this company will organise licensing, royalty 
and patent agreements for the Company’s future products. 

World demand for our C.S.9 Mk. II crimping machine for the manufacture of bulked 
and stretch yarns for the knitting and weaving industries exceeded expectations, and 
delivery in the quantities required has been a major problem calling for the most strenuous 
efforts to increase production. 

Early this year we introduced a completely new medium capacity uptwisiing machine 
which lias outstanding performance and is being very well received by customers. The 
demand for ring doubling machines remains high, and the company has been remarkably 
successful in introducing the D.L.W. ring doubler into tlie worsted and staple-fibre 
industry—a new market for our products. 

FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IORCCAST 

Production in the Langley factory has risen steadily from the lime of opening nnd 
this has resulted in a very satisfactory increase in output for the first three months of the 
current year. Despite the fact that expenses have risen due to the cost of our greatly 
expanded research and development department, I anticipate a further improvement in 
the results for the current year. 

On the assumption that our capital proposals are adopted, the Board expect to pay 
a dividend of not less than 42} per cent on all the issued share capital for the current 
year. 

At the annual general meeting held in Macclesfield on March 16ih the report and 
accounts were adopted. At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the nominal 
capital of the company was increased to £1,500,000 and resolutions were approved 
capitalising a further £515,000 from capital reserve in ordinary shares of 5s. Od. each, 
and the issue of 11 new shares for every 10 ordinary shares held and one new share For 
every " A ” ordinary share held. Both classes of shares were then consolidated, giving all 
holders voting rights. 

Macclesfield 




Binding Cases 

Binding cases for Tub Economist are ardilable from Lasioind I to. The cases are in stiff \ 
dark blue cloth covers , and are gilt-lettered on the spine; tliev provide an exttemclv cjja live and 
firm binding and will hold I j issues qj the normal edition togcthei with the quaiteilv Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two quarterly Indexes, The year can be stamped on the spine, 1 he lost per 
case , post free throughout the world, is 14 s. Orders, stating icqtwemcnn ihwh and claiming a 
remittance, should be *nt, not to Fiie Economist, but to — 

FA SI BIND Ltd. 

(Dept. F.), 84 Newman St., London, W.i 
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J. BIBBY & SONS LIMITED 

PROFIT DISAPPOINTING BUT 
POSITION IMPROVED 

The fifty-first Annual General Meeting ( 
J. fiibby & Sons Limited will be held Q 
April 9th at Liverpool. 

The following are extracts from the Rc V(c , 
of the year ended December 31, 1964, by n, 
Chairman, Mr H. M. Bibby, circulated y.u 
the report and accounts: 

The group profit before taxation v, ; 
£765,257 compared with £1,067,933 for 
The net profit after taxation was £560,653 con 
pared with £614,608 for 1963. The relamv 
low net rate of tax is due to the low prd 
level in relation to capital allowances. 

The profit for the first half of the year * 
£313,457 and for the second half £451,800 um 
pared with £263,116 for the second hall 
1963. The present indications are that ii 
improvement is being maintained. 

Although the national consumption of loi 
pound animal feeds was a little higher than 
1963, the competition remained very keen ai 
margins were lower. The reorganisation i 
the sales force has been completed and in i! 
latter half of the year our sales began to mo¬ 
at a satisfactory rate. 

Our new feed mill at Bury Sr. Fdmim 
has now come into partial production anti o 
home-grown grain trading department is i>< 
well established. 

In agricultural seeds wc have expcrienuJ 
satisfactory year. Sales in bodi grass seed 
seed corn were above those of 1963 and 
combined seeds turnover also increased. CoJ 
petition remains very keen, and the cor 
year is likely to be a difficult one for thi 
trade. 

OIL SI LI) PROCTSSINO 

TUc tonnages handled in the oil 
processing and oil refining departments 
slightly down. The combined result was, | 
terms of profit, almost identical to the premi 
year and this section of our business 
continue to make a useful contribution to i 
overall profits. 

We have made considerable progress in old 
chemicals. Ii is to be expected that a yeaij 
two will pass before an entirely new ventf 
of this kind becomes fully profitable but wei 
completely satisfied that we have entered! 
market having a very promising gro'f 
prospect. 

In grocery products our sales value 
improved and our profits have been held agai| 
a general erosion of manufacturers' margin 

The overall volume of sales of bakery * 
catering products has been quite substantil 
increased but the profit margins have been tf(| 
reduced. 

Our paper mill was again fully emp 
throughout the year and following some ft 1 * 
improvements the output was another rec<] 
The profits too were a record. 

The profit for the year was very disap 
ing but the financial figures given indicate > 
at the end of the year the position was 
than twelve months previously. Our m 
profits will depend upon our skill in n^ c 1 
the challenge of a changing world and| 
managing our affairs in a thoroughly dji 
way. We are pursuing both courses with1 
vigour, 
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THE RAFIDAIN BANK 

{Incorporated in Iraq with limited liability) ■ • 

HEAD OFFICE : BAGHDAD, IRAQ 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st MARCH, 1964 


LIABILITIES 

ID. ID. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL. 5,000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL. 5,00(1,000 

RtSERVE FUND. 5,047,424 

. , g 047 4*>4 

CURRENT, DEPOSIT & OTHER ACCOUNTS 35;724!522 

SUNDRY CREDIT ACCOUNTS. 2,491,113 

PROVISION FOR INCOME TAX. 387,000 

CREDITS, GUARANTEES, ETC. ON 
ACCOUNT OF CUSTOMERS. 22,132,024 


ID. 68,782,083 


ASSETS 

ID. ID. 

CASH IN HAND, AT CALL, AT BANKS 

AND AT SHORT NOTICE. 12,345,120 

GOLD BULLION (FOR TRADING)—At Cost 697,320 

IRAQI GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 

SECURITIES—At or Under Cost. 1,538,196 

BILLS DISCOUNTED, ADVANCES, ETC. 

(Less Provision for Doubtful Debts): 

Bills Discounted. 9,111,055 

Advances, etc. J 9,313,275 

- 28.424,330 

SUNDRY DEBIT ACCOUNTS. 971,022 

BANK PREMISES AND FURNITURE-At 

Cost less Amounts written oil. 2,002,461 

OFFICIALS’ HOUSING SCHEME—Net Cost 
of Lands and Buildings less Instalments 

Received. 671,610 

CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY FOR CREDITS, 

GUARANTEES, ETC.—Per Contra. 22,132,024 


ID. 68,782,083 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1964 


Tbial Charges including Depreciation. 

I*mlit for the year ended 31 si March, 1964 carried 
down. 


1,017,291 Total Income 
898,503 
ID. 1,915,794 


ID. 

1,915,794 


ID. 1,915,794 


ID. I=£l sterling. 

MAIN LONDON OFFICE : 13 & 14 KING STREET, E.C.2 

Telephone : MONarch 9451 Telegrams: RAUDBANKO Telex : 24K53 
Branches throughout.Iraq and in the Lebanon and Jordan 


'POINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 1318. 1332. and 1333 


BRUNEL COLLEGE 

’Il.imoik in riled for a LI crURTSHlP 
•' Mathematics Department tit this C oIIcrc 
J.. inccd Technology winch is shortly to 
K u technological university. Applicant* 
J luu- a pood degree, and experience -of 
In " MMlivileuI and mathemaric.il methods 
’tnhlcms ol’ management. Out us to 
'ciue September. 

within the range l l.46l)-fc2.*bS p.a. 
"w Particulars availably from the 

Lrn 'f Keaistrur. Hruncl College. Woodlands 
w London. W.3. 


GRADUATES 


Mnvlt«d to apply for tha positron 
Winning Aaalatant In the Corpor- 
r running Dapartmant of Esso 
wotoum Company, Llmltod. 

J* Paraon agad 27-32 with a kaan 
"‘eat In anvlronmantal analysis, 
J.Wat offara an opportunity to 
JJ °n aconomlc and anargy fora- 
? and problama of anargy and 
holeum aconomlca. 
e Company oparaftaa a full ranga 
employee benefits Including a 
J* rou » panslon schama, and 
wtunltias ara givan for parsonal 
'■"cement through a well- 
nnlted Managamant Davelop- 
;. p un. 

f Mcattona, which should Induda 
datafla, should ba tent 
i?? 4 of Recruitment, (Raf. 2391), 
■Petroleum Company, Llmltad, 
n ° r U Straat, London 8Wt. 


UNIVERSITY OF FIONG KONG 

CHAIM OF LCONOMK'S 

Applluillonx arc Imiicd Tor the Choir of 
Fccinomic'R. In succession to Protestor L. S. 
Kirby on his appointment io a Chair in the 
United Kingdom. 

Applicants should ha*e suitable qiulllleatlons 
Including a higher degree, extensive teaching 
experience in economic s. and appropriate 
experience m research. The success! til candi¬ 
date will be required to lake up his at her 
duties in September, lyoS. 

Annual salary rsuper.innnable) Is £4.100 for 
a man. or 11,07* for a woman. The equivalent 
of Income i.ix in the Colony Is comparatively 
I low. Sulurica ure currently under revision. 

Find class air passages arc prodded for 
expatriate m.ifl on in si appointment and 
leaves Accommodation at reasonable rental 
Is prodded. 

Further purikulurs and information as to 
the method ol application should be obtained 
from the Association of t nminonurnlih 
Universities (Brunch Office h Marlborough House. 
Pull Mall. London, S.W.l. 

Application, dose, In Hong Kong and 
London, on Ain it JO. ivn *. 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 

MKLBOURN'T . AUS1KALTA 

FACULTY Of IL'ONUMICS AND 
POLITICS 

Applications arc* Invited for appointment ns 
ShNIOR I.M. rUMLK or LIC'IUHLK »» 
ACCOUNTING. tt’ONOMH S and LI O- 
NOMIC STATliiTIC’S. Applicants should have 
an honours degree or Us cquiuiltni. 

SALARY RANGES: 

Senior I earner : £AI.:5U-i\AT8h0 per annum. 
Lecturer: lAi.-Hth-iiALIM) per annum, 

Superannuation on the F.S.9.U. basis. 

BkNUFiTSr Full travelling expenses for nn 
appointee and family, removal allowance, 
repatriation after three years’ uppnJnimcir, 
subsidised housing, und study leave provision. 


Information regarding application procedure, 
conditions of upixiimmcnt. etc., is available 
from the Registrar or the University, P.O. Box 
92. Clayton. Victoria. Australia, or the Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Universities (llrtineli 
Other), Murlburough House, Pail Mull. London. 
S.W.l. 

Fnqulrles regarding details of courses nod 
research ucliviues should be addressed to tlic 
Dean of tiic l acuity, Professor D. Cochrane. 

CLOSING D U t ; April IV, 196.1. 


PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY 
SERVICE 

A Statistician is required for (he FpidcmJo- 
logic.il Research Unit of the Public Health 
Laboratory Service to assist in the planning 
of large scale clinical trials of vaccines. 
Lpidcmtulugiuul surveys und laboratory investi¬ 
gations. Some knowledge of data processing Is 
desirable. Salary according to age. qualifications 
and experience. Applications to Inc Director. 
Central Public Health Laboratory. Colmdute 
Avenue, N.W.9. 


STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 


Female graduate in Economics and Statistics required 
by rapidJy growing. West End firm of management 
consultants, to be responsible for solving a variety of 
statistical problems. Skill in using the Statistical 
Technique in an Imaginative way, and ability to work 
rapidly and independently are essential. Excellent 
salary and conditions. In reply, please state personal 
particulars, and details of educational background, 
and professional experience. ^ Box 1912. 
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ECONOMIST 


GRACE BROTHERS LIMITED (a subsidiary of W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, U.S.A.) require an Economist, 
preferably with industrial experience. He will be required 
to provide an intelligence service for executives engaged 
in marketing and general business development, including 
an acquisition programme. 

The existing information department, for which he will be 
responsible, is based in London although the programme 
covers mosr European countries. 

Candidates should write in detail to: Personnel Officer, 
Grace Brothers Limited, Glen House, Stag Place, London, 
S.W.r. 


BANK OFFICERS 

GET OUT OF THE RUT! 

C'aiccr appointments overseas aie available to bankers of 20 to 35 
>eais ol age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed M least Part l of the Institute of BanktM- Examination, 
Marriage is not U bar to older men, but they should have completed 
(oi be in process of completing) Pail 2 ol the Institute F..\u mi nation 
These aie eaieei appointments with excellent prospects. The voting^ 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
in the region of £1.300 p.a. Salaiies ol oldei men aie higltei j.-u 
will he considered at intemew. 

* I ice furnished quaiteis oveiscas 

* 1 iis(-clas, non-comi ihuioiv Pension Scheme and retirement a! 
age 55. 

* Liglitcen-monih loins with 108 days* lease between each ton; 
£100 kit allowance on appointment. Free medical attention 
unci seas (though out health record ts excellent!. I ree travel 

Intel \ie\vs airanged in London. 

Write. giving full particulars, to: The Sccietary. 

HANK Of WIST AFRICA LIMITI D. 

37 G laccchurch Street. London L.C.3 


THL PROPOSI-.D 
UNIVERSITY OF BRA DIOR I) 


M \s. sc;|,MI N I AND ADM IN IS I It M ION | 

‘llu lJepurunctH hw?* ft lm a KiM .tti li 

Vtiti.ml um-rcMt-cf III tlu* iiDPllciilutn ol 
flcomii*iii..s to bimiies* problems. Apnlieuiiis 
Hhoiilti Ii.im. i< imtitl honours tteiiico m LiononilcA. 
Siaiisihs ns u mihMiiinry mihjtet (ft essential 
unil some knowledge ol iiceoiintiiney desirable, 
CnmliJiKCs RradnnCnjr thin rear wM be c«m- 
Mili-icU Inliiul ssilmv uccordlne lo MimllfIsJ:*- 
lions jnd CJKperlenir In this m.iIc *7M» lo 


UNIVERSn Y Ol 
BIRMINGHAM 

I At CM IV OI tOMMIRCt AND 
SOtl AI SC II Nt I 

I he Imheisitv Mill oiler :i niiniliu ol Hiv.iiOi 
Sc holm Ships, \uloc 4.440-14 Ml in ujikIiiuu-s and 
to those ex pencil in iirtuluiiU' tliis siimtm'i who 
wish ku mad lui hlither (ictuses lit |Jie rastiljy 
ol C omnisrwc and Soelal Science There will 
hr opportunities far ndsanced study tiad trftlQi 
lio> In restsircli In all tht m.nn tl<"'.iiKfntnls 'or 
the nanny nncf also tn guM? ns common to 
nuns than oik ^vpor<*-„ clUi 


t milter fiuriiaikirs m.iy he ohuilnrtf Snirt Tlu I nr (her p.uiiculirs mat he obtained fiom ilte 
Heaisir.n Kcl KKY/M. BrjiUto*-; Tiisiiuiu ol kssisinnl IIckIsIuiT (( otphuicc and Socl.ll 
iedmoioKy. HihUIm.j ^ l„ vthnm imiMuitJ Science l. *1 lie UnKusity. I ilphusUtn llirniuu' 
itf^Olunilctiis shoiilu Ik iconiKd Pi April -O, ham l.s lo whom (inptic.uums should he sen* 
I u '\\ hcl.ue April i. (<*A. 


WANTED, ACTIVE and AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG ECONOMISTS 

Too nun\ young economists u.isic theii duly poht-uiadu.iU years 
in j cos> job learning little, although sometimes earning much. II 
you aie icully blight. 3011 can earn at least as much with us but bcuuiu 
,1 mote vital and much rnoic useful business economist. We specialise 
im itie assessment of industiial markets and work for vcfv important, 
leading, companies. Write in cvnfiticnve to brie Shnnkleman. Managing 
Diicctm. Mrtikeiing nnd Economic; Research Ltd. 7-10 Bell Yard 
I oiuion W.b.2. 01 telephone my secictary at Chancery (022 for an 
appointment* 



Statistics/Operational Research 

Organisation Division provides specialist services to 
ihc Technical and Marketing Companies of Unilever in 
the U.K. and abroad. There are opportunities in the 
Statistics Sections Which is concerned with the develop¬ 
ment and application of statistical and mathematical 
techniques useful to operating management. 

Candidates should be under 30 years of age with a 
suitable graduate qualification or the final examination 
of the Institute of Statisticians. 

Opportunities for advancement in the Unilever 
organisation are good. 

Applications should be made in writing to the Staff 
Manager, Head Office Staff Department, Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, E.C.4. (Ref.: WF/131.) 



TRACTORS 

require a 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 

Management, to be effective in its decision and policy 
making, requires accurate, up-to-date information on its profit 
performance sales and thoughtful analysis of forward problems 

We like to think that our Management are the best informed 
people in the business, and so do they. To help achieve this 
happy (and financially rewarding) relationship, we have created 
a Management Accountant team composed of graduates and 
qualified Financial and Cost Accountants. 

Promotion has created a gap in our ranks which we would 
like to fill with a suitably qualified graduate or Accountant 
between 25 and 35 years of age. who possesses a good degree 
of initiative and common sense, is capable of evaluating our 
proposed product plans and capital expenditure proposals. 

The salary scales are pretty good and we are rather selective. 

Why not write to our Staff Manager and fix an appointment ? 
H. C. Crawford, 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 

U.K. Tractor Operations, 

Cranes Farm Road. 

Basildon, Essex. 


The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations-Rome-ltaly 

Invilex applications for post of RconomiM. Commodity Poln\ 
Brunch. Musi have I olio wing qualifications: 

-- UnivciMiv degree in economics and ai least three 

academic or professional experience Oi professional vve'j 
m agricultural economics, including study analysis * IW 
evaluation of commodity policies. 

— Ability lo Virile lot publication, and to plan and c:u' 
through research projects Very good knowledge of Fnglfrf 
Working knowledge ol French or Spanish 

— Gross salary within range of USS>7,5d0 US59.900 less ^ 
assessment reduction tor net of USSfr.l30-US5i7.880, P !<1 ' 
cost ol living family allowances, und other benefits 

— Further details and application forms Can be obtained l roi1 ] 
Recruitment Section. FAO Headquarters. Viil defle Tcr nW 
di Caiacafta, Rome, Italy, quoting VA 1016. 










Progressive appointments due available in Operational Research with an engineering organisation of international 
repute. The work involves the application of modem O.R. techniques to commercial and industrial systems together 
with the development of more advanced techniques. 

Applicants should either be experienced in O.R. or have a Mathematics/Statistics degiue with subsequent computer 
i*\pHrience. Extensive research and computer facilities are available. Relocation and other benefits will be offered. 
Apply in confidence to Box No. 1911. 


Economist/ 

Statistician 

for Market Rrsrarch 
and IntoHigoncc 


Our Murkrl Research and Intelligence Division at Blctchley has a 
vacancy for a young man or woman uged between 25 and .’Ml to mrr\ 
out industrial market research fliirscx*. lorwurd <‘iiniiucrcinl jilumiing, 
ami ansasKikienU of capital projects. 

Applicants should hold a Degree or Dip. Tech, in hcnnnnuc*. Sialistics, 
or other appropriate mibjcctH; possess knowledge of aeeount ing 
, 11 iHhods and have >*c\er«l \cath* experience in one or more aspects of 
work in a similar capacity. Salitrx will lie dependent on uge and 
experience, up to 1*2.0011 p.n. 

Vpplications lontnining full details ol prrhouul hi*«1or\ •alar\. etc., 
bhduld be sent to: 

Croup Personnel Officer. 

Metal Closures Croup Limited. 

■JO, Hvook Si reel, London, W. L 


announcements see 
pages 1318,1331 and 1332 


mi t r»i 11 < u or \m \M in 

I I ( MNOI (X .\ 

(.CJSIA (.Rll N, IIIRMINIUH \M 4 

THL UNfVI.HSIIV OF \ Ski ON IN 
BIKMfNC.il VM 


M.Sc, COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

\r>niii'siiioni> .*ri ini lied for Full* I Imp 
iukI Purl-ITnu. i nurses lomiln'iiuiii; 
(KlnhtT, Jills ciMirsi. ll.is htvn 

uppmsed hi l> S.I.R. lor Adi.illn.il 
SuhIl til ship < .ranis, 

(-••i I'urilui minitme,ion .pul uppIiiop 
lion fuims, pK.ist wntc to; 

W. I. \MIMiimfc. 
l>i pun nism oi 
Indus)lull Administration. 


M et . (I (ON,) I.ONI) . lorn: TCMiluu* 
• & cxpetiurin oilers pmuif or uruup 
iin11..H ms im.II sis i orrisimndciKc luisrs) in 
llinminal .mil upplml emnoniKV, fur Part I 
.mil II ol B.Ss il.ion > l>enrsii. AJsu nil 
tumptilsiuj MihjM.is. Box Ji/UJ. 


man or woman, fluent in Spanish | UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

i *.ii sonu liiimuiK in iLOimmiis or mnikei > I ( OMMI K( L ,\N'J 

iilIi ip.ti in ularly in ilisirlhiil inn), is ivqiilixil , SOCIAL SC 1LNC L ' j 

' •uIrii development subsidiary ui 1 nntjoi ! I 

, —OH..M i-orpor.Hon. h»»0 R “S r’SSS, SiA.! 

1 . 10(1 I lux position oiler*) the pouubduy ol | limes should hast at kasi a Rood honouis 

n.iial relocation in S|min. Salat y .tecoiding I dearer willi an iniphasis on I crummies. The 

.. „ , „ ' .. . .... 1 Niibjcvt of reMeunh will depend on the uppli- 

omnmit. Itisunns should be sent lu . CMn | - s Interests and capabilities and muy Iw in 

l‘*n> I uny pan ot the wholi held of LcoiioiiiIls. 


PERSONAL 


(i. rnuin pocket hooks— I’umnns mo! I isi« 
iru — II.kIkiic's Bookshop 4- 1*1 j. .. 

\\ I (.idjoins Ito Klmcih Sift Lit. 

G Kit UN Ull KAMV SI K\l( IS Speeialnia 
in piooi-rciiiJinv, ti .in sin i lolls fVi ss rj,.i„i«i p 


USINESS 


Salim • Kcsuirili \ssoci.n«.s IKSII \ fso 10 . 
fcl.iHll v t "« to fcl.?"'. ICrse.irch Fellows Ll.lHu 
nr 11.125 oi 1 1,2(10 I occasionally hiwlicrl. J 

Further particular* may' he obiaiiu-d from thi I 
Assist mil Kousirur (C'ommifu .uni Sis la) , 
Si unit). I lie l imiTsii> ol Bliininghjm, 
liirminuham H, to whom applications will) the I 
n.imes uiiil .uldrcKKCs nl three re 1 erics should I 
ht sent in w iplic.de by April 5. JVG5. I 


CHESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Deposit Loans with Trustee Status 

Loans of. £1,000 upwards are invited, which will be subject 
to seven days' notice by either party. Interest less tax is payable 
quarterly and the current rate is 7j*per cent, per annum. A deposit 
receipt is issued with an undertaking that Lhe County Council will 
prepare a mortgage deed if called upon to do so. Intending 
depositors should send a cheque payable to the Cheshire County 
Council to the County Treasurer, County Hall, Chester, from 
whom further details can be obtained. (Id.: Chester 24678, 
Ext. 02.) 

Our associates in 

HOLLAND 

who arc Multilingual, cspericnced 

COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS 
COMMON MARKET AND EFTA 

yuiliiny on dll' coniiinnf. utter In » Select id number nl British Maiiid'aciurers 
■k lolluw'iiig cDniprcheiisivc xitmccs ; 

'•’•ev advice on die Basis of investigation and lmiIiijiioii of market potential 
■ill sun try ot eM.ihlisJicd companion 

'"I’wsiui cfHw'iem nieihmK ol distribution, oiganised publiiiti and sales 
.‘"•ip.umis, assisianse to agenis, 

"' Provision of pirson.il liaison between principals and cnnmit immI orfianis.nions, 
''"Maiui m cvistiiig exp irurs to expand their busnirss on ihc C ommcni and 
A 1 " lr >is not yet csi.ihlishid there. 

'' rt ‘ di.ui 15 ic.irs' siiticsslul espeiientc on bclull ol saeral Bntish Industrie* 

1 ' ommenijl i uropo.. Corifnci wipi varum* gmermntrrrt, commercial. mduMrial 
techrikal or«»nuisilions a.> well us \yiih rv*stHtt!h imd development 
'■•nlishinuus. 

Hiu'centra ot activates is m Holland. 


MARCOM LTB. 

Buropcan' Budne.srf Constiitunts, 

34 su. inmes's Sr reel. London, .*» W,T„ 

.. T£Av,m3/4 f V. ; „ - 

, 1 ii , b ■’if ' "i 


EDUCATION _ 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.) LLB. 

and oihrr iMcrnal dcwrccN of the Uniiersivv ol 
London. Ainu Atcminimu-y, Scirvlaryxhlp. I.*w. 

( oxtinu. BunkniK. Innurancx. Murkcilna. O.C’.h.. 
and mum (imn>i'xam.) eournch in busineeti sub- 
jcetR IneliKlhur the hid Slockbrokcm and Slock- 
jobbers course. 

Write today for ditails or udilcc, statini; 
siihjccL in which mieriNU-il. to 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

(lien ltd/2». St. Alhunit. 
or call ar Ml Oiieen Victoriu Sired. London, 

I < .4. City nu“4. (Founded IWI»> 

NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
ST. JOHN ST., LONDON, E,C\i 

OLPARTMINr OF MANAOFMLNT AND 
SOC JAL sc u:nc I s 

POSTC.KADUATr STUDllS 
JN’DUSI RIAL ADMINISIRATION AND 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 

In addition to the scncral .>ulnilnistrnTiie 
> education, sunlinis are prepared lor entry into 
industry at prnlesslonal hive I in onu of the 
inlintthuc: 

l liidiisiruil I nnincering and Operational 

I KesL.irt.il I eih n iq m s 

I Imhisiriiil 1 loniimio and Mjikutnu 
* I iiiliisii in I K i lut ions .mU Pi rsouiKl 1 

AilmMiiwr.ition 

I l"hc loiiiM- begins on Mo.iduy. Scpiembu ’U 
; i‘K,s. 

INFORM \ri()N SCIINCk 

For the .ichanccd •. dtimlJon of sradii.de 
siirnilMs and cmunceis imcndine m vp^eiallsi 
in inrorm.iuoii work. The Dcpartmen, of 
Suemilii. and Industrial Ketcnrili hax ii.'upnJ 
the Till m m.ition SiieiiLf mursi us suitabk I'm 
the unui. of ils Aihanced ( oui>e Snidemshipx. 
i ihe non tourse heums on Nfunduy. sepieni- I 
her 20. PM.« 

j DIPLOMA IN MAN AO I MLNI SIVDU.S \ 

\ The ( ollcsi: offers a com sc of 24 weeks. ; 
i leadinu to the Diploma m MunaKcmcnt Studies 
! The lie 1 1 tourse bcyliis on Munduy, Vpiem- * 
I ber id. 1965. 

1 1 ■ * f 1 

I urilwr pariKulars on request to the Head 
of Di pmmicht. at St. John Mrect. London, 
L.C I. 


I Ml 

m 

Btnaao 
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*s 


To 

Directors 

of 

Family Businesses 


If \cm iln hoi \wmi to “celv a 
quotation fur >om r^lliii-c*- al 
a limo when llio market is 
low .mil tin* economic* fillnrc 
uncertain, but some of your 
shareholder?* would like lo 
sell pari of llieir holdings 
before lhe\ become liable to 
('<ij h ttil (iciiii" Tax, lo eslab- 
J i > i i l he in ire ii l value by 

MUM U v III il II ill IM S ll 

IriuMKtion, w h\ uol coiiMtlt 
V-Umi. w 11ic 11 "pee'ml’w* in 
the pun-low' oL minority 
. holding" in familv businesses, 
vjfillKml ii n x interference 
*H\Uli the manao(*MHMTt? 1 

Estate Ditties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


pri iu \ urn *■' : (oriiiui. mi m r. ionmov, e.c.b. 

i\ VTiomtl 0"8l 

«"<! <r/ r • a i. '■ th‘i /f‘> tit, nit 1 of Vie >#»«*/V/tf*'/>■» and \/mntgrn 

JmiiMriul \ ('.oiimirniiil linniKe Corpora I iou Limited 


Crll 





TO HUNK 



Most of us like to pretend that we work hard. 
We rush from place to place, maybe Shopping, 
maybe attending business meetings, always 
making decisions. We tell ourselves that we 
never have time to think, but supposing we had 


the time ...? 


254 men and women at the Royal Hospital 
and Home for Incurables have plenty of time to 
think. Sometimes they would dearly love to have 
less. More often they accept without complaint 
the restrictions that incurable diseases of the 
limbs have put upon them, they. arl happy; 
quite content that the Hospital has now become 
their home. 

But they need help, so, when you have a 
moment to think... please think of them. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL AND HOME 
FOR INCURABLES 

119J West Hill, S.W.15. 

Please help us. We depend on voluntary 
contributions. 



Japan’s remarkable economic, growth has. been greatly helps 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to varioui 
important .enterprises with funds raised through the issuance v 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an i" 
crcaslngly vital role in Japan’s industrial future. 


the LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN ml 



(Nippon Chokl Shka-yo Oink*) 

Hood Offktt OtMH«hl« Tokya# Japan 
Now York Roprosontafhro OfWcti . 

20 BMkanfa Flata, Naw York, N.Y. 1000’ 
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r si 


•tori tubings for 
•II applications 


Dalmine 


Milan (Italy) &pA 


Paris Opera 
Business Centre 




I0TEL AMBASSADOR 


16, Bd. HALSS.MANIN—9e 

Your Holel**** in 
the heart of Paris 

Tel: PRO 63-74 nnd 64-53 
Cable Address; Ambassotol PARIS 

AUo at FONT-ROMEU, (Pyr.-Or.) Altitude 1800 m. 



. 41 


HEAD OFFICE OTXTHE 
LARGEST DOLLAR BA 
IN ALL ^ 






\m Jr/ 


X 1/1 


f/C 


III addition to the network of 

280 branches covering the / ; : 

Northern and Midland 

industrial areas of Italy, the BANC A 

POPOLARE DI NOVARA has a Representative 

Office in London. This office is at the 

disposal of ail companies seeking information 

and opportunities for increasing trade in Ttaly. 



' Sir' '» 


BANCA POPOLARE 
DI NOVARA 


London Representative Office ^ ! 

299 SALISBURY* HOlis£, FINSBURY-CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.2 



; , 1 ! £ Winterand$lmfritr Season. HOTEL DES PYRENEES. Toi. 49 and 94 , Telephone: NATtoml t>237<* Tefcx NW23932 Popmmm Ldn. 


L“ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


FT*ACTUARIEB 

INDICES 

(April 10, 1*62-100) 


THE EGO,NOMIST-EXTRL 
INDICATOR , m 

(1953-100) 


FINANCIAL 
TIMES 
(1935 — 100) 


-n^r 

Yield Copaols 
% Yltld 



High | Low 


High, 605-1 (February 18. 1965) 
L6w, 378*6 (March 17) 


High. 353 *1 
(Feb. 18. 1965) 
Low, 329*8 
(March 17) 


Prices. 1965 
High j Low 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


_ Prices. 1965 _ 
" Hifh" | Low 


Savings Bonds 3% .1955-65 

Savings Bonds 2 4%.1964-67 

Funding 3%.1966-68 

Conversion 3*2%.1969 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3% .1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Treasury 3» a %.1977-80 

Funding 5*4%.1978-BO 

Treasury 34%.1979-81 

Funding 54%.1982-84 

Funding 5*4%.1987-91 

Redemption 3% .1986-96 

Funding 3'i%.1999-2004 

Treasury S* 2 %.2008-12 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3* 2 %.after 1952 

Conv. 3' } %.after Apr 1961 

Treasury 3% .after Apr 1966 

Consols . 

Treasury 24%.after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 34%.1976-79 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, 

Price, 

Mar. 

Mar. 

10 . 

17. 

1965 

1965 

98**32 

98*5j) 

9I 27 J2 

91 w,2 

891*3) 

89*4 

89’,4 

89*e 

945,4 

94*4 

843,4 

84* t 

91**,4 

915, 

73*5,4 

73*4 

72*4 

72*2 

893,* 

893,4 

71*2 

71*4 

90*4 

90*14 

905#* 

903,4* 

56V 

56V 

61 >a 

61 

85 7 b 

85*4 

62*14 

62 

551,4 

54*5,4 

54*,a* 

54* 

46*8* 

46* 

397,4* 

38*4,*• 

393,* 

3BV 

78*4* 

7BV 

73",4 

73*2 

5B*2 

583, 

60*5,4 

60 3 4 


Price, I Price, 
Mar. 10.! Mar. 17, 
1965 | 1965 



NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Mar. Mar. 1 
10 17 I 

$ I $ I 


Atch. Topeka .... 

Can. Pacific...... 

Pennsylvania ..... 

Union Pacific .... 

Amer. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. & Tel. .. 

Cpns. Edison. 

Int.Tel. & Tel. ... 
Western Union... 


33*4 

33 

Chrysler. 

53*2 

55*2 

Inter. Paper ... 

33*4 

327 8 

621, 

62*i 

Col. Palmolive .. 

54*4 

54*4 

Kennecott. 

103 

101*7 

48 

473 4 

Crown Zeller. .. 

56*4 

35 7 , 

Litton Inds. 

85', 

§7*4 

403, 

40*8 

Distillers Seag. .. 

35*b 

35*2 

Monsanto. 

93U 

91 

44* 

45*, 

Douglas. 

38 

39 7 t 

Nat. Distillers.. 

i_29 

29*8 

66*2 

66*8 

Dow Chemical.. 

82 

83 

Pan-American . 

33 

31 

46 

45*8 

Du Pont. 

234*2 

237*4 

Procter Gamble 

75 

73*2 

61*4 

59*4 

East. Kodak. 

1537, 

154*4 

Radio Corpn... 

323,* 

32-e 

42*, 

42i 2 

Ford Motor. 

53 

54*8 

Sears Roebuck . 

131*4 

130 

70*8 

6B t 8 

Gon. Electric ... 

99*8 

102*8 

Shell Oil. 

60 7 , 

597* 

283, 

283, 

General Foods .. 

80*4 

79*2 

Socony-Mobil.. 1 

823, 

82 

42l t 

43*” 

Ganaral Motors. 

98 j 

101 

Stand. Oil Ind. . 

41*8 

42*8 

56*4 

55*2 

Goodyear. 

52 I 

523 4 

Stand. Oil N.|. . 1 

7734 | 

793 4 

98*4 

9534 

Gulf Oil. 

54*8 

547, 

Union Carbide. 

128*8 

128*4 

64*8 

63 ? g 

j Heinz. 

. 46*8 

4738* 

U.S. Steel., 

i 51*4 

535, 

1 36*2 

38 7 b 

Int. Bus. Mach.. . 

1457 

463 

West. Electric.. 

! 49*8 

48*8 

67*4 

65 j 

Int. Harvester... 

1 83* j 

81 

Wool worth ... 

! 26*4 

273, 

84*. 

84*4 | 

Stands 

Inter. Nickel.... 

rd and Poor's In 

82*4 

dices ( 

86<« 

; 1941-4 

Xerox. 

3*101 

123*2 

I28*, 


INS 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

25 

Rails 

Yield 

% 

50 I 
Utilities ! 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

Feb. IT 

90-53 

2-99 

46-20 

4-34 

76-73 

3 13 

87-16 

416 

24 

92-11 I 

2*92 

47 07 

4-27 

77-06 

3-13 

87-16 

1 416 

Mar. 3 

92-20 

2-92 

47-00 

4-27 

77-37 

3-13 

87-06 

4-17 

10 

91-40 

2-95 

46-87 

4-28 

76-87 

3- IS 

87 06 

4-17 

17 

92-00 

2-93 

47-04 

4-28 

76-66 

3 16 

87-26 

415 


Last Two 
Dividend! 

'9. . 'i 


High, 111*39 (February 18, 1965) 
Low, 104-28 (March 17) 


6 17 4/ 
6 13 2/ 
6 12 21 
6 II II 

5 4 8* 

6 10 9/ 

5 6 6/ 

6 II 1/ 
6 9 1/ 
6 10 51 
6 8 11 / 
6 9 21 
6 9 111 
6 I 8/ 


4 1 6 

6 4 0/ 

3 17 II 

6 9 7/ 

3 16 2 

6 10 If 

3 15 8 

6 9 lOf 

3 16 1 

6 9 4f 

3 16 6 

6 10 Of 

3 14 6 

6 6 7 f 

3 15 6 

6 8 4f 

5 2 2 

6 10 61 

4 12 8 

6 8 II 1 

4 5 5 

6 2 71 

4 10 9 

6 5 8/ 

1 Prir» ! 

1 Red. Yield, 


85*, 

Australia 3*4%. 


87*a 

871, 

6 

13 

0/ 

95*, 

Australia 6%. 


98 

954* 

6 

8 

6/ 

66* 

Ceylon 4%.. 


664 

67 

8 

19 

6/ 

95 

New Zealand 6%. 


953, 

953, 

6 

9 

0/ 

81 

Northern Rhodesia 6% . 


81*2 

8M2 

8 

3 

Op 

924 

South Africa 34%. 

.1965-67 

94*4 

92*2* 

7 

0 

6/ 

54 

Southern Rhodesia 4 4%. 


55 

55 

8 

19 

01 

1 79*4 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%. 


80*8 

BO*, 

6 

13 

01 

88*4 

Birmingham 4* 4 %. 

.1967-70 

89i 2 

89*2 

6 

14 

61 

89*4 | 

Bristol 5% . 

.1971-73 

90 

90 

6 

13 

61 

87*J 

Corporation of London 5*4%_ 

.1976-79 

88*4 

88*4 

6 

13 

01 

44*4 

LCC 3% . 

....after 1920 

44^ 

44*4 

6 

13 

Of 

833, 

LCC 5%. 

.1980-83 

83 V 1 

834* 

6 

10 

0/ 

86*1 

Middlesex 5 *4%. 

.1980 

86*., 1 

863., 

6 

12 

0 


56/9 51/7*2 

51/9 46/- 

£I7I3 I6 '£161,6 
35/6 | 32/3 

30/3 26/9 


4 o' 12 b 


4*s a 11 ' 3 b 

II b 5 a 


5 a 15 b 

I2>)c 5 a 

7 4« I2')b 

4-Bo 16 b 

5 a Mb 


3*4 0 I 10 b 


6< 4 o I5*, 2 b 
47 c 11 Ua 
31*8c 10 a 
IB* 3 b I4i*a 


24 c 18 o 


tB'sb t3'jo 
tIMjc t4 »,in 
10*8 a ! 10-36 
11 l 2 ao i flS'jb 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

BANKS, DISCOUNT 1 HP 

Barclays......61 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midtand.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Wascminstar ‘S'..... .£1 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of NewS. Wales. £1 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Charterad. .£1 

Hongk’g. & Shang. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Montagu Trust ......5/- 

M. Samual.5/- 

Schrodars.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantila Cradit .. .5/- 
United Domins. Tu . .5/- 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries .... 5/m 
Bass, MitehelU & B. . .5/- 
Charrmgton United. .5/- 

Dictillers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys.5 /- 

Scottish A Newc. Brew. £ I 

Wacney Mann.5/- 

Whitbretd *A'.5/- 

•UU.DING, PAINT. Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd.,,.10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

Internatienai Paints ..4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CMEMICAL 

Albright A Wilson.. .5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons..£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERT A STORES 

Boots Pure Drug-5/- 

Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams. 10/- 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 

GUS ‘A’.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis’s Invest. Tst... .4/- 
Marks A Spencer ‘A’. 5/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Woolworth.57- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

i Ultramar.10/- 


Price. 

Price, 

Mar. 10, 

Mar. 17, 

1965 

1965 

55/6 

55/9 

39/3 

39/6 

16/- 

16/4*2 

51/3 

51/- 

62/6 

63/6 

56/3 

56/6 

44/- 

43/6 

Ml 

33/9 
£24*, 4 

48/- 

48/3 

39/- 

38/6 

48/10*2* 

48/-* 

£I0|| 

£9*2# 

26/- 

26/- 

£294 

£295,4 

58/- 

57/9 

25/6 

25/3 

28/9 

29/6 

12/611 

12/1*211 

50/6 

50/- 

46/- 

45/3 

10/- 

10/14 

I6/I04 

16/9 

14/6 

14/6 

I6/I0> 2 

16/9 

12/10*2 

12/44 

15/7*2 

15/3 

13/6 

12/9 

21/- 

20/104 

19/9 

19/14 

14/74 

14/44 

62/- 

59/9 

1 

14/3 

14/44 

13/9 

54/9 

53/- 

27/6 

26/10*2 

24/- 

24/- 

9/9*4* 

9/-* 

15/3 

15/4*2 

23/6 

22/9 

24/10*2 

23/6 

27/5*4 

25/9*4 

22/3* 

21/6* 

•9/3 

19/14 

50/6 

49/6 

45/7*2 

45/4*2 

14/1*2 

13/4*2 

15/3 

14/9 

22/6 

22/3 

36/6 

35/10*2 

39/3 

38/6 

43/6 

42/6 

23/4*2 

22/6 

12/7*2 

l2/7« a 

33/4*2 

33/- 

28/10*2 

27/74 

20/3 

20/- 

52/6 

51/74 

47/14 

46/- 

£16*3,4 

£16*14 

1 28M0?2 

32/3 

28/9 


425 Industrials High. 92 • 64 (Feb. 3). Low. 89*06 (Jan. 4). 


1 Ex dividend. t Tax free. t Assumed average life, 7 years. f The net redemption yiolds allow for tax at 7«. 9d, in £. |) Ex capitalisation, T Ex rights. Equivalent tp/B'Ot** 

(n) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend. (•) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex alL (A) After Rhodesian tlx. (f) To latest date, (a) Interim since reduced or p» 
ipi Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyataland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo Canadian 65 Stork Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock £M n 































































































































: ECONOMIST MARCH 20, 1963 

NOON : NEW YORK: FRANCE 
rMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
ISTRALIA: JAPAN 


Lmc Two-- • 
Dividends, 

M nb) %„ 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


1 Price, Price, 
Mar. 10 Mar. 17, 
f 196$ I965 


Via\ 20 b 


11 ’4e i 20 e 
15 o [ 25 fr, 


! 30/9 
33/- 

)*4 I 7/3*4 
) 22/9 

I I 20/6 

42/- 
22/3 
21/9 
. *9/9*< 
I'. >8/3*4 
'4 I 9/6 ' 
H/9 
, 45/9 
i *4/6 
53/6 

*1 15/10*2 

' 36/- 

h 58/9 
»'i 2l/4*i 
4l/7*i 
10/4*! 
14/3 


4J*j a 65 6 

25 b 20 a 

t 26*2 £ f26 2 j c 

25*6 I2*ifl 
IS 6 11*30 

50 b 50 a 

13 6 II a 

t95 b f» a 

f72 9c t3l*4 0 


S a \ 5 6 

20 c 20 c 
I2*>c (5 c 


7'ift Z '2 a 
t4-8c 1l-95e 
13‘Sc S f. 

3*1 a l\b 

5 <6 26 6 

8«i b «4 a 


v r 's ut 

22*i« 40 a 


i 6* 4 61 
- ! 12*2 6, 
N 10 Jb f 

’! ». k 


ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

AEI.41 

BICC.41 

Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 

Decc*.. ♦ *.. ro/- 

emi, _ _ :,,io/« 

Etliou-Awtpmation. , ,5/-, 

.Engttch Electric.Cl 

General Electric. ,... .£1. 

, C. A. Persons .£f 

Philips. Lamp Works, 10 fl. 

Plessey;......10/- 

Pye (Gunibfidge), 5/- 
(Udio Reheats5/- 
A. Keyrolle..Cl 
Thorn Electrical.....5/- 

fNdlNEERINp 
Babcock A WHcok. .. .£>1 

John Brown ./.£1 

Cammed Laird.., . :. 5/- 
Internat. Combust.... 5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson t .,.. 3 /» 
Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 
Alfred Herbert.£1 

Averya..,.,....,.,.5/- 

i 'Some 

Davy-Athmore.5/- 

Gueit, Keen.£1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

MetalBosrV.£1 

Rtnsome & Maries.. .5/- 

RenoWChems.v.£4 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thai. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodalt-Duckham... 5/- 
FOOD S TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods., I/— 

Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond ‘B* .... 57- 

Fitch Lovell...,.2/6 

International Stores..5/- 

J. Lyons‘A’...£1 

Ranks Hovla.10/- 

Reckitt & Colman .. 10/- 

SpiHars.5/- 

fateS Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores.I /- 

Unigate.5/- f 

Brit. Amer. Tobac. . 10/— 

Gallaher.10/— 

imperial Tobacco..... £1 
INSURANCE 

Britannic.5/- 

Commerciai Union . .5/- 
Equity & Law Life .. .5/- • 
General Accident,.. .5/- 1 

Guardian...^,.5/- 

Legal & General.5/- I 

Northern & Empl.£1 I 

Pearl.S/- I 

Prudential ‘A’.4/- , 

Royal.5/- ; 

, Royal Exchange ......£1 

MOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

Birfleld.5/- J 

British Motor.5/- ; 

Jaguar Cars ‘A*..... ,5/- ; 

Rootes Motors ‘A*- 4/- ! 

Ley land Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

S owty Group.10/- 

wntop Rbbber .... t0A* : 

Triples Holdings... 10/- 
PAPER * NEWSPAPERS | 
Financial News.... .75/- 1 

mEttux&i' 

Newt el the World*‘.5/- 
W.H. Smith A Son A\£l 

Thomson Org’n.5/- 

BoWetor Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunal Pulp..5/- 

Reed Paper.£1 

Wiggins Teape.. u... .£1 
STEEL 

Colvllles ..£1 

Dorman Loud, £1 

r Lancashire 1 Steel,.£1 

! South Durham.£1 ; 

| Steel Co. of Wa|es^.. M 

Sl.w.o.f I; 


I 5*. I 5li 

16/9 ; 37/j 

* 4*2 4*8 

- *2/9 42/9 

11. 3 

, 19/HUM 29/- 1| 
12/3 32/3 

I 64/3 63/9 


Yield. 

Mar. 17, Covei 
1965 

I % I 


29/A. !29/f>, 

n j?i l 

-m- 

r ip- 

30/9£ 1 ' 30/S 



J ^ on auumed dividends Acrow (Eng.) ‘A’. 23 • I %. SICC i 5%. Bunal Pulp. 4 5% BumteH Oil, H's%» «»< free. _ Sut|lo f s t ttl 
* B., I3U%. George Cohen, 103)%. Riehard Coatiin, B0%. English Sawing Cotton. I5%i Fheh. Lovell, 14%. GMtaBeP, 17% 
^Warehouses, 30%; after eerfp issue. Marks A Spencer ‘A', 28*4%. Rank Orienhatlbn, 2i% nenoW Chains, 9%. A. Reyrtyhe, 8-4* 

" bor "'*. 4%. Thomas Tilling, 27* a %. United Drapery, 26%. Vijella lnt. f 17'*%. Wall ftper, 30%. Wellman, Smith Owen, 15%. 


Calico Printers*, 16%. Chartered, 263*%. 
General-Electric. 7»j%. GaNetner :A% I S%» 
Spihers, I2 f i%. f John Thompson, excludes 




























































































































































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST MARCH 20, 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
March 17 


London 


Bank rata (from S% 

23/11/64). 

Dapoiit ratee 
7 days' notice: 
Clearing banka 
Discount houses... 
Local authorities... 

3 month*' fixed: 
Local authorities... 
Finance houses .... 

Call HhABoir* 
naon nvorng • 

Clearing bank*' 

minimum.* 

Day-to-day spread . ! 


Market discount rates 

(3 months'): % 

Treasury bills... 6H,i 

Dank bills. 6V* lf M 

Fine trade bills.. 7*4-8 

Euro-dollar deposits: 

7 days' notice... 41} 

3 months'. 43«-5U 

Eure*terllng dopoalta 

(in Paris): 

2 days' notice... 7V-7 7 ! 

3 months'. 7 , 2-7*« 


Now York 


Treasury bills: % Markot paper: % 

March 10. 3-95 Bank bills. 413 

„ 17. 3 -92 Certs, of deposit. 4*30 

Forward cover (3 months'): 

Annual interest cost, US dollars. 2>'is-27* 


Covered Arbitrage Margin* 


Treasury bills. New York. ■*,* 

Prime bank bills. New York. U 

Karo-dollar/UK local 

authority loans. New York. 

Euro-dollare/Buro-storllng. New York. 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for tiie cost of forward exchange cover, shown above, 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he discount houses are still pulling hard 
against the Bank’s tight rein: last 
Friday they again raised their bid at the 
Treasury lull tender, this time by zs. 2d. 
Bill rate has reached another low for the 
period since Bank rate was increased and 
is now £6 78. i.xd. per cent. In spite of the 
increased bid the discount houses were only 
able to obtain 27 per cent of the tender 
compared with 42 per cent the previous 
week. The bill shortage is unlikely to be 
eased next week when the amount on offer 
will be £10 million less at £180 million. 

Although credit conditions were comfort¬ 
able on the Friday of the tender, the autho¬ 
rities took action against the lowering of 
bill rate on Monday and Tuesday and forced 
the market to borrow at 7 per cent. Out¬ 
side the bill market there was also an easing 
of rates: Three month money with local 
authorities fetched 7i per cent—down ft 
per cent—and finance houses dropped their 
rate by ± per cent to 7^-J per cent. The 
rate for 7 day money with local authorities 
remained unchanged at yl per cent. 

In New York treasury lull rate fell to 
3.92 per cent at Monday’s auction, although 
rates for market paper remained unchanged. 
Euro-dollar deposit rates tended to ease by 
up to i per cent. Euro-sterling at seven 
days held steady but three month money 
fetched up to & per cent less. 

The cost of forward cover increased by 
./L per cent and the advantage to New York 
in covered swaps of Treasury and bank bills 
moved up by the same amount. New York 
increased its advantage by nearly per 
cent, however, in covered Euro-dollar/local 
authority loans. 

Bank of England Returns 


* On March 12th tenders tor 91-day billi at £98 8s. 3d. 
secured 27 per cem, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £180 million 91-day bills. 


THE GILT-EDGED MARKET 


•Just how important the institutions are in 
the gilt-edged market is revealed in a recent 
brokers’ circular. Of the total volume of 
gilt-edged stock that changes hands, 49 per 
cent is in deals of more than £300,000 and 
46 per cent in deals of between £50,000 
and £500,000. In volume they together 
represent 95 per cent but in number of 
bargains only 21 per cent of the total. As 
there are very few individuals investing in 
blocks of more than £50,000, it is obviously 
the big institutions who make the market. 

The breadth and activity of London’s 
market in gilt-edged is very largely the 
result of the differing needs of the largest 
holders. A pension fund for instance pays 
no tax at all; a life insurance fund pays 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE ft* 


Spot 


us $. 

Canadian $. 
Franck Fr... 
Swiss Fr. ... 
Bslgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 
W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lira . 
Swadish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Sell. 


Effective Limits 


13-622-14027 

11-94-12-54*1 

138-06- 

142-05 

9*98*4-IO-2B>2 

11-037-11*365 


2-79» i# -»u 

-sTarf* 

624 

lOOS's-'i 
ll-lOV’i 
1744*s-45 "a 
14-344-34 
19-314-4 
72*13-16 


Italian Lira . 1725-1775 17444-454 

Swedish Kr. 14-274-14-70 14-344-34 

Danish Kr.. 19-064-19-62 19-314-3* 

Austrian Sch. 72-25-73-345 72*13-16 

* Official limits. 

Three Month* Forward 

United States $. I ,s is-t |, uc.pm| 

Canadian 8 ...... 2*i*-2>i«c. pm 2 

French Fr....... I 04 - 934 C. pm I 

Swiss Fr. HVI2'*c-pm 13 

Belgian Fr... IGK)-90c. pm I 

Dutch Gld. 9'*-8 7 *c. pm 1 

W. German Dm. 94-9pf. pm 9 

Italian Lire. 13-12 lire pm I 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine ez.I 35*16-18 | 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm I 104 I 

Security £ \New York): % dk ( Nog. I 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Return. 


«Si 

13*12 Tire-* 



April 1, 
1963. 

April 1, 
1964, 

to 

to 

Mar. 14, 

Mar. 13. 

1964 

1965 

2.509,063 

2.789,303 

3.975,917 

4,414,362 

6,484,980 

7,203,665 


5.545.109 5,963,163 
801.445 814.483 


6.346,554 6.777,646 151.591 I 



Above-line Surplus I 
or Deficit.I 


138,426 426.0191-/2,486 


(£ million* 

Mar. 18, Mar. 10. 1 
1964 1963 

Mar 17. 
1965 

Discounts and advances... 
Notes in circulation. 

30-2 I 107*6 1 
2.472-3 | 2,628•3 

83 1 
2,653-1 



•■Below-line" Expenditure* 497.8191 *27.973 8,467 
Total Surplus or Deficit 359,393! 401.954 20,953 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from : 

National Develop. Bonds — 147.805 - 

Tax Reserve Certificate*. - 62,975 — 43,237 2.562 

Savings Certificates. -21,200 - 29.70c 1,200 

Defenrr Bond*. 19.105 - 67,351' 485 

Premium Savings Bonds. 41.700 51.000 900 




tax on its income but not on its capital 
gains. Hence the pension fund is indifferent 
whether it receives interest or a capital 
profit, while the life fund will prefer a 
given sum as a tax free capital gam rather 
than taxable income. 

The institutions have differing invest¬ 
ment needs too. The pension funds must 
keep up with rising wages and salaries and 
consequently have a . bigger need to hold 
equities, whereas the life funds have fixed 
liabilities. When the pension funds are 
selling gilts to buy equities the life funds 
may well be content to buy from them. 
Neither of these funds is much interested 
in stock with less than five years to maturity, 
but the banks and discount houses bold 


more of these than the longer dated sr 
because of their need for liquidity, 
differing preferences of these big instituti 
can maintain a high level of activity ® 
gilt market, although the total amount 
stock held docs not change. 

DEALING IN GILTS i 


By Volume: 

Up to 5 year 
maturities. 

Over 5 year 
maturities . 

By Bargains: 

Up to 5 vetr 
maturities . 

Over $ year 
maturities . 


Up to £50,000- Over 
£50,000 £500,000 £500,000 » 
(Per cent) 


1-7 

23*9 

35-1 

3-5 

21-7 

14 1 

29 8 

8-4 

1-7 

49-S 

9-7 

g-9 


ReimtereU as a Newspaper. Authorised e* Second Class Mail. Pont OlHce Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in Engined by St. Ckmcnts Press Ltd.. London. K.C.4. Published Of TM tl 
Hem Ncnspopcr Ltd., at 23 St Jaime's Street, London, b.W.l. Telephone: Whitehall 3133 Postage on tbU issue: UK 4*d.: Overseas 9Jd. 
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Hors d’oauVres for a Viper engine 



Take: 

A 4-Ib pheasant 
A few pounds of sand 
A smattering of 2-inch ice balls 
Toss them into a Viper engine 
turning at 13,760 rpm. 

These were just some of the severe tests 
earned eat to jnevetiJeieMsttW^we 
Bristol Siddeley Viper engine to foe ill- 
gestion of foreign bodies. 

The Viper, powwfobwf foeHWtor 
Siddtoey 125 arid, Wagfo»dDtoi|Sitf 605 
business Jets, *|g tofopfo fo fo tojmfoa 
tads ofteenduMfoMeMafo to* 
rrr Its tod to dnBS i fl ifoetriffiT " f 



Many of those tests were for in eaoess of 
those necessary for foe engine to gain its 
Certificatertf.Airworthiness. 

The Viper’s ability to toMM nto 

ggffiggg 

StH t, affiiBLjZj v r '7' ,, ; ,,T '' ~ 


In addition to powering foe new genera* 
tion of business jet aircraft. Viper-pow¬ 
ered jet trainers have been chosen by 
twelve countries. The engine has also 
gained an enviable reputation in many 
other types of aircraft. 

Bristol Siddefey also supply foe power 
for helicopters, Ships, air cushion vehicles, 
rockets, missiles and turbo-generators. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines limited. Exe¬ 
cutive Office: Mercury House, 195 
Knightsbridge, London SW7, England. 


WMeiOLanocuv 
iMStorme rowan 
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PERFECT COMPATIBILITY WITH TNC VALVES THEY OPERATE! “Crane COMPACT 0ESI8N THAT SAVES SPACE, WEIGHT AND COSTS! These 
Teledyne" is the only motorized valve operator designed, made, units are designed to provide torque only (thrust is taken on the 
sold and serviced by a valve manufacturer. Who else could know valve parts). This results in smaller size, less weight and lower 
more about making valves and valve operators work smoothly cost than other operators with comparable output ratings 
together? No one! 

VERSATILITY HI AUTOMATION! For automatic operation, 24-hours NO OTHER VALVE OPERATORS IN THE WORLD CAN EQUAL “CRANE 
a day if desired, “Crane Teledyne" units can be programmed to TELEDYNE" units in efficiency, versatility, adaptability and compact 
transmit signals for process control; interlock with other valves; design... to operate your valves automatically, by push-button or 
actuate warning or alerting devices; open and dose valves at pre- (in electrical emergencies) by gear-operated manual control, 
determined intervals. 

ADAPTAMUTY TO ANY VALVE! These units can be readily adapted For all flaw control, water eandWaalqg er electronic centre) iestru- 
to regular stock valves... of Crane or any other manufacture.. mentation needs, your single source of supply and responsibility 
in the field or factory with the use of nothing more than hand tools! should be: 


THE COORDINATED COMPANIES OP WgRANEp 

WOMLO MMOttMJVfaMj DRANK ML, Intemstiewi (Widen, 300 m IM far Yfi'ti,S.A. 

AUSTRALIA? Crane Australia fy. Ltd., Sydney • (MNIfc CranOCanafla Ltd* MnptreM Crane Ltd., London 

FRANCE: Crane S.A., Paris*«EMIA|fY; Crone Omb.IL, 

IKAlYf Ctona-Orion, JS.p.A. Trieste • KWR CteneCaWlfgde Mexico, Monte^C * S^V»^U,Wlnn 
o For prompt action catf yoa* local Gratia Fipraaantat/vp. * 1 1 

For a complete Hat of Crane eo mppndnta, ayetfmt and proceaapa, write Crjene Co., World Headquarter «> 
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THE ECONOMISTQTHIS WEEK 


REVOLT IN ROXBURGH 

The Liberal victory m the Roxburgh by-election on the Scottish 
Borders is a tong way, politically, from Orpington. Nor was it 
achieved by pushing the kind of policies that appeal to the urban 
and suburban voter. But falling as it did on-Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home's own doorstep, it should—and may yet—be the final blow 
to his prospect of leading the Conservative party into the next 
1 election page 13M. 


THE POINT ABOUT FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Practical suggestions of ways in Vvhich Britain might marginally 
reduce its excessive outflow of private capital should not be 
misunderstood. The aim is not to attack the City of London's 
overseas activities, but to help tailor them to the limited 
resources available in the present state of Britain's balance of 
payments page 1405. 


THE TROUBLE WITH SPACE . . . 

... is that there is so little to see when you get there, except bits 
and pieces of old satellite left by the space litter-louts page1355. 


RICHES OF THE VATICAN 

The body that is far and,away the largest single owner of wealth 
in the world publishes no accounts. But some incidental revela¬ 
tions in the course of a ta'x dispute between the Vatican and the 
Italian state, together with some considerable research by a 
Rome correspondent, have together produced a reasonably clear 
picture of the size and composition of the Vatican's portfolio 
page 1403. 


THE PERILS OF THE POOR 

The new United Nations Trade and Development Board is 
meeting on April 5th, at a time when the prospects of the poor 
are dimmed by the preoccupation of the rich with their own quar¬ 
rels and affairs. There is one particular danger to be avoided. 
It is the temptation to abandon the search for world-wide 
solutions of the poor countries' problems and turn instead to 
local preferential groupings in which each centre of industrial 
wealth will look after "its own" clientele of poor nations 
page 1359. 


MARSEILLES IS NOT FRANCE 

M. Defferre has kept control of Marseilles' municipal council- 
But the factors .that helped him to victory—ranging; from the 
Right's fear of the. Communists to the kidnapping (by whom ?) 
of a vital candidate—will not apply on a national scale when, 
and if, he stands against General de Gaulle for the presidency 
in December page 1355. 


CEYLON'S YOUNG RADICALS 

At Ceylon's general elections, Mrs Bandaranaike has been 
defeated. The young voters, whom she had enfranchised, repaid 
her by voting against the status quo. And rural voters listened to 
Buddhist warnings against her marxist partners. Again, after a 
nine-year cycle, the government is out, and Ceylon can be seen 
as ttfat rarity among Afro-Asian countries—one where the 
western parliamentary system actually works page 1356. 


COMSAT'S CHOICE? 

Early Bird, the commercial communications satellite to be 
launched from Florida next month, may not catch the worm 
of long-term contracts for the Hughes Aircraft Company. The 
more immediate problem, however, is how Early Bird's facilities 
are to be used page 1379. 


FROM THE DRAGON’S TEETH 

The west German army is now fully reborn in the manner that 
the western allies decided for it in the early 1950s. Not everybody, 
inside Germany and outside—for different reasons — is quite 
happy about, it page 1373. 


KENT BILL 

The recipe in Mr Crossman's Rent Bill seems to be for fagrly 
mild rent controls, but without any encouragement to private 
landlords to help in easing the housing shortage. In consequence,. 
Private landlords will continue to get out of the unprofitable 
business of providing rented accommodation for the working 
class ss quickly as they possibly can. The new controls die, 
unlikely to have any real effect on the rants charged for new 
tenancies; they may have some odd effects in disrupting , 
existing contracts page 1390. 


WHO'S FOR MAIL ORDER? 

Mail order's glittering growth is tempting some other large 
retailers to try their hands. But this growth has been heavily 
concentrated on one sub-sector of this market—the specialist 
mail order houses that sell through agents. And getting into 
this line of business needs money, know-how and Strong nerves 
page 1406. New postal charges page 1302. 


. 1 % . ’ . . . . - . . . . . 

BUSINESS BRIEF: HOW RICH I* EUROFE? 

Tha eomnwn marfcet'a oontlnued a uoco a a In aconomlc 
g row t h «M • pro g ress t ftwr ds ue liO i 1* making It* 

1 JVNPffoOVr ipwilllVi WRI UPVVV IJfmWvw IfoOtm MK) IIWVW 

uppity. Just how far hava t h ane afx get to w ard# their 
gopi ef parity with the Unlead States?page 1339. 
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LETTERS 


Flight of the F-iii 

>iR—Your special corresppodent contrasts 
March 20S1) Britain’s rejection of Dr 
Barnes Wallis’s variable-sweep-wing ideas 
is impractical and expensive, with then 
iubsequcm development by the American 
rovemment and with Britain’s backing, a 
lencrarion ago, of the then unknown 
Whittle’s ideas of a Jet engine. “ What in 
he name of heavetji flhs, happened to this 
ountry ? ” he asks. 

The answer is not what he appears to 
mply. British Government attitudes in 
hese instances have not changed. Whittle’s 
deas in embryo were also rejected as 
msuitable for development with public 
finds. It was the formation in March 1936 
if the Power Jets company by private 
nwstors which enabled Britain’s first jet 
ngine to be designed, built and bench* 
csted. The government provided neither 
noney nor encouragement. It was not until 
he summer before the outbreak of war 
hat public money Was first committed., 

The postwar evolution of vertical take- ■ 
iff in this country which owes much to the 
lawker P-1127. initially a private venture, 
s a similar story of government caution, 
would not pretend to know whether ir 
vould have been feasible to develop Dr 
lames Wallis’s ideas with private funds, but 
he fact that none were forthcoming either 
n this country or in the United States 
uggests that the amount required appeared 
n both countries too great in relation to 
he risks involved. 

To rely on the British government to pro- 
ide venture capital for venturesojne ideas 
n the aircraft industry carries * no greater 
'isk of disappointment today than a 
generation ago. But the consequences of 
>his to the country are more severe now that 
private business no longer has the capacity 
i« cope unaided with the scale of what is 
cquired.—Yours faithfully, 
r mdotiy SUT Raymond Bonham Carter 

Taxing Owner-Occupiers 

Sm—-in your leading article “What Hap¬ 
ped to Equality? ” (March 20th), you 
endorse so thoroughly the main proposals of 
toy Hobart Paper, “ Taxing Inheritance and 
Capital Gains,” that it must seerri cavilling 
1(1 take you up on the one point on which 
Mhi disagree with me—i.e., my inclusion of 
L apital gains from the sale of owner- 
l!C ojpied houses within the scope of the pro¬ 
posed capital receipts tax. I cannot refrain 
[ r °ni pointing out, however, that your wish 
1 exclude them appears inconsistent with 
f ] ° Ur own earlier expressions of concern at 
favoured treatment of the owner- 
^upier. 

h my proposals I bad wished to avoid 


extending 4< the bias towards owper-occupR- 
ftott,*’ and h*d felt that the £5,600 exemp¬ 
tion limit for cumulative capital receipts and 
a low starting rate of tax vodld minimise 
the chance of either hardship or Itttmobflity. 
; -rYours faithfully, C, T. Sandford 

Bristol College of Science and Technology 

(We do believe that owner-occupiers should 
be taxed on the benefit of their occupation; but 
that they should not be taxed when they move, 
which is what a capital gains tax could involve.] 

Territorial Army 

Sir —You set up two “ principal argu¬ 
ments ” in favour of the TA (March 20U1). 
These are that it provides a “ basis for civil 
defence ” and a “ sort of youth dub.” ' 

With age limits of 17 to 50-ish, one can 
dispose of the “ youth dub ” aspect leaving, 
according to The Economist, only; the 
“basis for dvil defence” argument,. I 
would like to add three additional reasons 
that make the TA well worth its portion of 
a quoted £24 million. 

T. As a “ skeleton ” oh which “ flesh M in 
the form of ex-Regulars, ex-NS men, and 
new recruits could be added quickly and 
efficiently in time of emergency. 

2. As a training ground for specialist 
reinforcements for BAOR, including drivers, 
mechanics and other trades where civilian 
occupation is not far removed from military 
employment. 

3. Accepting the civil defence role, one 

must also bear in mind the possibility that 
in time of nuclear war there might be a 
breakdown in the national authority. A 
disciplined force, trained in anti-panic and 
internal security measures and operating on 
a territorial basis, would be of incalculable 
value in enabling individual areas first to 
survive and, second, to re-establish them¬ 
selves as working entities after the nuclear 
strike phase ended.—Yours faithfully, 
Exeter Antony Kirby 

Victoriana 

Sir —When the Dean of Manchester savs 
(in the issue of March 20th) that Man¬ 
chester's modest cathedral and pleasant but 
small-scale Chatham's Hospital are the 
city’s “ greatest architectural treasures,” he 
displays a strange imbalance of architectural 
values. Many cities in Britain can show 
better mediaeval buildings than these, bur 
only Glasgow and possibly Newcastle can 
equal or exceed Manchester in its wealth 
of first-rate Victorian buildings. These 
include the Town Hall (the finest in Bri¬ 
tain), Rylands Library, numerous banks, 
offices, warehouses and cultural buildings, 
several notable ejbufthes and a few private 
housds (taking inio kccount lolnge buildings 
beyond Manchester’s administrative bouttn 


134 : 


claries). lit 1 ? these mainly, and the two 
ancient builfpgs very secondarily, that 
make .Manchester one of the richest cities, 
ardhitecturally> in the country. —Yours 
faithfully, David W. Lloyd 

Tynemouth 

Steel 

Sir—-P rofessor Beloff said (March 13th. 
that it i$ not only the difficulty over steel 
that stands {between the Liberal and Labour 
parties, hut die attitude betokened by the 
latter’s decision to go forward with its 
policy. How right'he is j For how can 
Labour, with a crystal cleat policy directed 
towards the modeiniaRtioB*of the industry, 
give way to a Libettdpolicy which is not 
only procedurally impossible forPtoJiament, 
but is only indirectly ■ aixtWd at the 
unqoesdoaable problems of the industry ? 
—Yours faithfully, Charles. s£ Peyek 
Hemel Hempstead 

New Universities 

Sir —The high cost of brand-new universi¬ 
ties may be sufficient reason for not having 
any more. But there are probably a dozen 
regional colleges that are universities in 
everything but name and do not need to 
undergo vast expansion to continue their 
high level academic work. For some reason 
theiT problems are to be aggravated by the 
deprivation of the prestige of university 
status. What is the sense of allowing these 
colleges to reach their present maturity with¬ 
out taking the final step of self-determina¬ 
tion ?—Yours faithfully, Stanley Hyman 
Kingston , Surrey 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

The March Quarterly Survey examines 
the market for 

WINE 

Particular attention is paid to distribution 
and future prospects. 

The Survey comments on interviews with a 
national quota sample of 1200 households 
carried out by Stats (MR) ltd. 

Full details of this Survey and of Retail 
Business, the monthly review of consumer 
goods, services and aspects of retailing are 
available from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Sptmcei House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
North of Enptand Office: 

Granary House Linton Nr. Wethorbv Yorks 
Telephone Wetherbv 2922 
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CIBA COMPANIES 
CIBA BRANCHES 


HALIFAX# 

Jk 

MANCHESTER# 


GRIMSBY# 


DUXFORD# 


LONDON! 


HORSHAM# 


CIBA scientists In Great Britain ... 



At CIBA, research ideas need no passports 


There are 58 manufacturing and sales com¬ 
panies In the CIBA Group, 19,000 registered 
patents and 11,500 registered trademarks. This 
is the result of almost a century of research 
that created a chemical group with a unique 
capacity to meet special challenges. 

»IORSHAM, SUSSEX, TO GOREGAON, BOMBAY. In 
Sussex, the latest work of CIBAresearch scien- 
tisls is in the field of metabolic research; which 
means that it is no longer sufficient to know 
the effect of a pharmaceutical; they want to 
know w/jy and how It achieves that effect. In the 


CIBA Research Centre near Bombay, opened 
by the late Pandit Nehru, Indian Scientists are 
engaged on an important programme In funda¬ 
mental and biological research. 

FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. Araldite* 
epoxy resins from the CIBA plant at Duxford, 
near Cambridge,arodeveloped forthebonding 
of concrete columns In Coventry Cathedral 
and the re-surfadng of Tower Bridge; they en¬ 
capsulate a tiny transistor or are a principal 
component In the manufacture of the vacuum 
vessel tor Harwell's giant synchrotron Nimrod. 


Rare metals are supplied far alloys to with stand 
temperatures of above 1000 'C in the engines 
of jet planes. 

Thousands of miles away, CIBA scientists 
in New Jersey are experimenting with feed 
additives In tho fight against animal disease; 
In Mexico City, they search for further life- 
saving pharmaceuticals that may be locked In 
the fruit, flowers, or leaves of botanical com¬ 
plexes. Here Is research that needs ho pass¬ 
ports. For any further information, write to 
CIBA United Kingdom Limited, 96 PiccadiJfy, W.U 


CIBA 

DYESTUFFS * PHARMACEUTICALS • RESINS • TECHNICAL APPLICATION PRODUCTS • PHOTOCHEMICAL* • AGROCHEMICALS • RARE METALS 
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Lufthansa goes “Down Under”... 

(to Sydney*) 


Beginning April 1 st, Lufthansacompletes Its world-wide 
ietwork to all continents with a giant stride from Frankfurt 

o Sydney. f 

Lufthansa's aim is to serve... and to please. That’s 
why they are so hospitable, so punctual, so efficient, so 
concerned about you! t 

That also explains this new route "Down Under . 


Incidentally, this expanded service brings Karachi and 
Bangkok hours closer. 

Your nearest IATA travel agent has all the details - 
about this and every international Lufthansa flight. 

*aut>)#ct to govemmftftl *pprov»t 

Lufthansa - at home all over the world 


@ Lufthansa 


81K5111* 




Want 
We have 


5J Modern floidine 

funnel-design 
streams all smoke 
Ai and fumes 




to sun yourself all the way to New \ork? 
built two new ships to let you do just that 

,,, Off to the States ? Climb aboard the Michelangelo or Raffaello-latest ships of the 

. | Italian Line. Sail the Sunshine Route (Cenoa-Cannes-New York) where the sun dune. 

I 40 weeks in the year. Take it tanned-and easy. But don't be surprised >f you w ant to 
1 stay the round trip. We built our ships around holidays. 1 o some, a holiday mean 
.„ fresh air, and a chance to get in some hard physical exercise. So we hate 

K ail the cabins, put in a gym, and constructed 11 promenade decks. F or others, a holiday 
means sun, peace, and lots of good food. So we sail the Genoa-New Y ork Sunshine 
Route, keep our service silent, and use some pretty good chets (72 all told-which. 
explains a menu 1,000 dishes long and 200 vintages deep), hor the rest of us, we 
sneaked in a couple of nightclubs, a teenage club, bars, swimming-pools, dance-fl<KWS 
and a 3 -deck cinema. Sort of Dolce Vita. Sort of fun. Look-smce you re readn^ 
1 about us, why not write to us at the address below and find out more . a t an ape 
1 for your Stateside visit. And have yourself a great time over there. 

. ,,, ,J Italian Central Shipping ltd., 3S B. Jamaa'a**., S.W.l. Tsl: WHttahall MIS Caklss: Itslmsr Lsadiin S.W.1 T»l«: JUTS 


tHL' 1T.M IW LINE OPERATE THE FOLLOW 


Italian Line 

HM.S • M.D.fBRBAVE^-SO«TH VUlBirt • MTUnTBaiNStN-CSMaAl AMMU.'t 


■A-PACIFIC * VEDlTVRRANEAN-RW^? IT *-fl* CW,rr 
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The 

Luxury Cruisers 
with 'll 



mi 


w, 


Has. Depondi 
and reinforced 

experts for eas„ _ 

Interior decoration* arttf 




• 'I'i'-' vat 


.si •* . •' •• •.““■"•■■ilM* 


M - / 


The B& mmny 80 (Hhtrirttfrd abam) emMms humrytiithrt™* Mw 
0 *d th&dpvrforv uwwr 7*n/toW( towatorffowd fom a«tfc 

mm bont wMcfc Amidfe* irrff fttlA a «mw wottotf IT <• Amff fo 

Aten BmhmtMn'a rfiwtfrii ewrf Me MaNi mm«i dmnffu by CeoOtcv 
Dtuw pun idm ftitat totift < ohifoii 


todkefs. 

Frlgeratoi 


galley, power points, mirrors, refrigerator and hosts of other 
superb Items—nil fitted as standard. And power? A wide 
variety of inboard/outboard engines dither aieael/petrol are 
available to your choice, giving you the confidence you 
would expect from a cruiser designed for the sea. 



We shall be pleased to 
wife) examples of our fir< 
Cruiser fit aw unttfot 


>ahow yqv (end your 
iflire of every Romany 
ufwhvte 



,u 

w 


R 


A 



Ancient tifevraiatua at National ftltieaum, New totelHt 

Circa 800 B.B.* 

is it not fitting that one of the world’s oldest 
civilizations should have been among the first 
to create a fcivil airline? The year was 1932. 

i 

* * Befpre Boeing 

AllMNDIA f 

Over 32 years of flying experience. 


* •’ tlVlO»*«rlo|d 
t K«d»tWn»9i 


BtraoC Condon W.L — Hydo Pork * 100 , 
,CC*rdie,eiM»Mr. Uoda, Moflcnwtdr, 

laawjabfcpnwmsQAC sndOantsf 


How a brilliant teacher*explores vital new paths for industry 

(*AN I.C.T. 1900 SERIES COMPUTER) 


Ths first if ths now I.C.T. 1000 Serin 
computers (announced last year: ISO ordered 
slnco) is now actively Involved In Britain's 
future. At the Northampton College, soon to 
ho a now university linked with the City of 
London, It Is hard at work, helping to forge 
the vital links between Education, Science 
and Industry on which so much In the next 
few years depends. 

Mooting of hfihBhl—aril 

The Northampton Cdttege hat an international 
reputation for ttohitolOgical courses - and for its 
pioneering work with ‘sandwich' courses, (About 
1,200 students are sponsored by Companies w ith 
whom they spend put of their time; and part at 
the College.) • 

The EC.T. 1900Series computer -alto a 
triumphant trailblazer - will help the new 
university cany right through with a tremendous 


expansion of its activ itics. (A 1900 Series machine 
fits your needs now, and because of Standard 
Interface, can be adjusted whenever necessary to 
go on fitting.) 

TraHMazhig results 

The student population will be allowed to grow in 
two phases to 5,000. (So many more people in 
industry can be taught computet techniques.) 

Many more projects needing big computer 
power will be undertaken; i.e. research into 
subsool^ supersonic and hypersonic flow. And 
, while it is dealing w ith these thodomputer - which 
is Mdti-ptogram machine-cin at the same time 
process programs w ritten by students, and 
programs concerned with the new university's 
internal accounting and administration, 
fhs why ahead tor Britain 
if she is to progress, Britain mwjtseize on thd’ 
latest technology—and apply it la Science, u 
Education, Industry and Commerce. 


In all these fields, l.CT. 1900 Series computers cm 
help . The technological quality of these British 
machines is high. 

If you are thinking about a computer, I.C.T. v ill 
gladly prove m you why a 1900 Series machine is 
the right computer for your needs, and a sound 
long-term investment. 



flHJBI INVIMNMM vOmpilIWw 

tabdatort United 

‘WfcT. sjOXS BlSlOQtjAfrreM, WttXW'nousr:, . I 

fUTNEYBRIDOE.LONDONSW«,TEL:*ENOWN)>- 1 I 
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Toyo Kogyo’s Mazdas are coming! 


Ma/da is the Trade Name for the vehicles of Toyo Kog\o. 
Japan's most modern and fastest growing auto maker. 

Mazdas are coming fast. All over the world. 

In the last ten years, ue have put more than 1 , 370,000 
azdas on the road in Japan. Okinawa, Southeast Asia. 
Australia and South Africa. 

And we're just getting started. 

We have big plans for our Export Division, and here's 
we back these plans up with: 

The most modern production facilities in Japan. 

The most fully computerized vehicle factory in the world. 

A 68 vessel ocean-going fleet that docks right at the end 
0ur production line. 


IS.000 hard working, qualitv minded employees. 

A new sales record last year of o\er £ 112 , 000 . 000 . 

Total corporate assets of more than £ 137 . 000 , 000 . 

These cars and trucks are extremely well built and prac¬ 
tical, and we expect them to find a large and ready market 
throughout the world. 

That s why, wherever you are, Mazdas are coming. 

F TOYO KOGYO, CO., LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 
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HOW THIS SMALL CARD 
IN MAKE A 
TO THE LIFE 




EARNING OVER £2,000 PA 

. 




u m , . 





(ami an exjilanatianirfhowyaGeanfGt one) 


B uy an air ticket to Beirut. Rent a car ii\ Milan. 

Book hotel rooms in Tokyo. pine out in London 
and just sign the bill each time. At the end of the month 
one sterling cheque takes care of all your expenses. Read 
below to discover how simply and cheaply, you can 
enjoy the privileges of owning an American Express 
Sterling Card. 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN 
EXPRESS STERLING CARD? 


It is a thin slip of plastic embossed with 
your name and personal account num¬ 
ber. It weighs less than a sixpence. It 
costs less than you probably spend on 
cheques every year. Yet when you carry 
it, you carry with you every penny you 
own—as safe as if it were in the bank. 

You are welcomed and respected in 
shops, hotels and restaurants round the 
world. You can sign bills in murks, 
pesos, ven m* dollars—and pay them 
with one sterling cheque at the end of 
the month. When you show your Card 
you arc identifying yourself beyond any 
doubt as a man backed by tj*c prestige 
and resources of the w T Orldwidi American 
ii°n. ’&#$§ why the 
' [American 
[ivyi, and 



why it has become so highly coveted. 
Usually we only consider applications 
from those earning over £2,000 p.a.— 
though exceptions have been made, . 

WHAT CAN YOU USE tT FOR? 

Just about anything. Hotel accommo¬ 
dation. air tickets, meals and entertain¬ 
ment, clothes, gifts, hi red cars, telegrams, 
theatre tickets, secretarial services, 
jewellery, wines and spirits and much 
more. Over 110,000 establishments of 
all kinds throughout the world welcome 
your American Express Card. 

With your American Express Card 
you receive free, a pocket-size American 
Express Directory. In this are lasted 
all the establishments in the United 
Kingdom which will accept ypup Card. 
When you go abroad there are 16 other 
free directories to cover the whole of 
your journey. 



Sit *11 aiift Fly Service: You tan buy airline 
tickets with your American Express i'tml. 

'iVai citing becomes a simple matter. 
More than 400 American Expire 
offices (and another 600 affiliated travel 
agents) w ill honour your Card. Any one 
of them will arrange all you nml- 
Boat or air tickets, hotel reservation*, 
car rental. All you do is show jour 
Card and sign your name. 

HOW DO YOU PAY? 

When you have to pity for a mc.il (ir 
for a purchase you ate given a snull 
( sales slip to sign.. You then hand ou r 
your Oflrd. Your name and CiirJ 
number are staippetf qn a specujd form 
which you then sign., Your CarJ «*. 
returned tfcUybii with ii ca^oiT of tl ie 
receipt The original come* - with ^ , ur ! 
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| Entertaining is simpler with American 
I Express. You just sign the hill. 


FImm tyO« or print Information and paat thU form to 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY INC. 

1 I l 1 

0 HAYMARKKT. LONDON. SW.1 

FOR OFFICE U3S ONLY EJ> 


□ bsreesar 

Company and eardholdar Jointly and severally responsible for 
1 j . f paymant of charges, 

I American Express □ rA )Mlutl 

'CRIIIT CAM APPUCAIIM Cardholder personally rpappnalbfa far psywont of charges. 

□ Mali bill to office Q Mall bill to home 


It li not nocasaary to send the annual fee of I3.1S.0, This 
Will aitfpmaMly be charged when the card la Issued. 


Home address- 


Years of residence. 


monthly statement. Once u month you 
receive a statement for the total amount 
\ou have signed for. This is all that you 
pay. No commissions, service fees or 
carrying charges of any kind. You just 
make out one cheque to cover the whole 
bill. And of course the cheque is in 
.sterling, no matter where in the world 
jour expenses have been incurred. 

WHAT IF YOU 
LOSE YOUR CARD? 

IF your Card is lost or stolen you are 
fulh protected. When you discover the 
loss, notify American Express immedi¬ 
ately. l ; rom the moment you let us 
Know we assume full responsibility' 
tor any charges made without your 
authorisation. And we will send you a 
n cnn Card straight away at no extra cost. 

HOW MUCH DOES IT COST? 

O-12.0 a year is all you pay for the 
convenience, and prestige, of carrying 
.m American Express Card. And of 
u.ursc you benefit from the network of 
American Express offices throughout 
the world. There are no other charges 
«/ any kind. 

In addition you can gel a supple¬ 
mentary Card for your wile for only 
£1.16.0. Similarly if you have a com- 
pain Card you can obtain Cards for 
"ther company members at that price. 


PERSONAL CARD OR 
COMPANY CARD? 


^mi can own an American Express 
(“id as a private individual, in which 
li,! * all expenses are charged to your 
Personal account. But your company 
1,4,1 also take one out in your name. 
' n this case the company agrees to be 
iMintly responsible for charges incurred 
ln those of its employees issued with 
a company Card. 


Wi can apply for an American 
Impress Card here and now. It will take 
'" u .iust a few moments to fill to this 
'PPlication form. And the information 
i '" 11 give will, of course, be treated in 
h str ‘Vt confidence. Post the application 
Nay, to the American Express 
|; 0m pany Inc., 6 Haymarket, 
| L °ndoii, S.W.I. 


Nam« of company or employer__ —- 

Address . - - ■ , --.-Tel, No. 

Nature of buslneie..-.—Portion with Arm- .. . ■ ,.... 

Nemo end addroee of company bank (lor reference) -..— ■■ ■ 


Ne furiner Information It requited for Company Account Cerda, but application* muet toe counteredned toy autlterleed company official. 


Home Telephone No. 


Flee# of births- 

Frevloue address.. - ..— 

(II ten than Hiinhm at pmmhi eddiM«i 

Name end addroee of bank (for reference) 


(for personal accounts only) 

—,., ..—.Own homf Q Tenant Q Number of dependents- 
.... .I Date of 

-Length of present employmenf- 

— --.Prevloue employer . ..—.. ■ 

I If l«* Man lh*ae ,aaia In niMant amnia, nwntj 


.Type of account. 


Other charge accounts- 

(stores, other credit cards, etc.) 


Annuel salary 

C1JD041AM a RMAMMN □ CMIMMHD 

< 8 , 00044,000 □ Over < 4 ^ 0 *. Q 

II tills la toelew aa, 0 S 0 plaaae InAleate the amount and source of 


Do you now hold □ have you previously applied for □ 
or have you previously hold □ an American Express 
Credit Card? If yea, state account number below. 


i l_I_I_I 


A Source. 


ThJ* Information wHl Pa tressed m eenfldentfsl, tout R Is an essential 
part ol eur ctedlt aetMoment procedure. 


f/We warrant that the above Information to true and correct and sutherlse Amartoan Exprett 
to obtain from my/our employer or any other source any Information It may require. I/Wo 
agree to be bound by the conditions stated on the back of this application and agree to bo 
liable for the payment of all chargee Incurred prior to return of the Card to American Eapreoa, 

Signature of Individual applicant ■ — ■■ - — - — . .. 

Signature of official authorised to sign on company behalf---— 

Title-Date-- 


Fleas# send me- additional application* for Supplementary Credit Cards 


CONDITIONS 

An American Express Card (the Card) is issued by the American Express Company Inc. (American 

Express), subject to the following conditions. 

1 The person named on the Card (the holder) shall sign each Card immediately upon receiving it. 

2 The Card shaH be used only by the holder. 

3 When the Card Is used, the holder shall, upon request, sign the American Express Record of 
Charge form, or the establishment's bill, or both, with the same signature as that appearing on 
the Card. Failure to do so will not refievs the holder from responsibility for amounts charged 
(charges) by the use of the Card. 

4 If the Card Is lost or stolen, the holder shall write or telegraph Immediately the nearest office of 
American Express. The holder shall be liable for the payment of all charges made before such 
notice le received by American Express, irrespective of who makes such charges. 

SCharges shall be paid at London to American Express, Immediately upon receipt of the monthly 
statement. 

€ American Express, at Its oole discretion, may revoke the right to use the Card at any time, without 
being reotffi'ed to give anyreason tor go doing- On such revocation a proportionate part of the 
annual mi In respect of the unexpired part «f the current period of the Card's validity, will, on 
request; prefunded to th# holder, 

7 American Ekpress la not rieponeible if the Card is not Honoured for any reason, and any claim 
with respect to goods or- services, and any dispute between the holder and an establishment, 
* must 1 be handled by the hoKief dlrettly with the establishment. The existence of« claim or dispute 

shall not relieve the holder of the obligation to pay all charges. 

0 Cash refunds will not be fttdbe on purchases made with the Card. 

0 An expired,pt.yeyoke#;€bra must He •urrepdefid 'Immediately upon demand. Us# of the Card 
after eRpiraffon gr rwfajfotion la untqwfpl, * 1 

10 Charges IncurrddWftUltencles othef than sterling will be converted at the banker's buying rate of 
exchange at the time charges are first received by American Express. 

11 A monthly delinquency charge may bo Imposed upon deUnquM»t accounts and shall be paid. 
CoJtoettoft coats and legbt charges totalling not leas than 15% of the unpaid balance shall also 
be paid if delinquent accounts are referred for collection. 
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How long since anybody 
took a long, hard look at your 
business insurances? 



A growing business tends to acquire additional insurances here, there and every¬ 
where Result—mild disorder And waste. A new look at all your insurances 
is probably overdue. The people to do it are Commercial Union Assurance Group, 
because this family of companies covers every insurance need in one management. 
You'll find them very friendly and helpful 



COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE OROUP 



HEAD OFFICE: 24 CORNHILl, LONDON, E.G.S 

Numerous branches thioughout the country—consult your local telephone directory 
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The Trouble With 
Space 

' ' ■ ; i ■ 

T he trouble with space is that there is so much of it dnd so little In it. The 
two American astronauts who orbited together to a large part bf Tuesday 
bring the total who have gone into space to 17 men and a girl, and lvhat have 
they to tel! ? That the colours in spade are beautiful, so beautiful they defy 
description—they cannot even be calibrated on Ouf earth-bound colour, s&rfes. 

And what else ? " I did not expect,” said Lieut.Colonel LeoUciv, sifter ten 
minutes floating outside his spaceship, “ to see anyone I knew.” Nearly 20 years 
of space exploration, 20 years of forays into interplanetary dust and Nothingness 
have produced results almost wholly negative—-no. seraphs ringing, no green 
cheese on the moon, no canals on Mars, no atmosphere on Venus ; not, anyway, 
any that human eyes and human instruments and the latest television close-ups 
from Ranger 9 can perceive. One could hardly have expected otherwise, but is 
this what Russia and the United States are straining their scientific sinews to 
discover, merely that some deductions made about space and the moon and the 
planets by observers on earth were correct ? 

What we have been discovering in the last twenty years, and particularly in the 
past eight years since the first Russian satellite was shot into orbit, is how to 
get into space, with almost no regard for what we may find when we do. Remote, 
academic men who have spent a lifetime speculating about the universe from the 
ground have warned us that it would be largely nothing, and so far they have been 
right. The only major contribution to science made by all the space probes and 
satellites launched has been the identification of a great belt of radiation that 
circles the earth, and even then, its existence has already been predicted mathe¬ 
matically. This belt is dangerous enough to menace the lives of men and the 
performance of satellites that spend too long inside it. 

Besides that, almost all the scientific findings from the instruments shot into 
space have contributed very little beyond experimental confirmation of scientists’ 
theoretical predictions—about solar winds, the quantity of matter drifting in 
space, the composition of the atmosphere, the surface and structure of the moon. 
All of it interesting, all of it useful, none of it genuinely, eye-poppingly unex¬ 
pected. There could conceivably be two explanations for this, the obvious one 
of nothing new to find, and the rather less obvious likelihood that there is plenty 
waiting to be discovered in space if only we knew how and where to look for it. 
This is not quite so far fetched as it might seem ; plenty of the early space shots 
were wasted by the wrong instruments. 

Surprisingly enough, space research has produced several by-products with a 
practical end. The most significant to the world as a whole are the reconnais¬ 
sance satellites with which Russia and the United States are now mutually 
inspecting eadh other’s and everyone rise’s military installations with the kind 
of accuracy that has given Washington excellent pictures of the tower on top of 
which the Chinese atom bomb was exploded. They can prevent any significant 
military move from going undetected; a by-product of them are the weather 
satellites. Less is heard about the progress of early warning satellites designed 
to pick up the flaming: tails of enemy missiles .; this could be either because 
they have run into trouble or, like the satellites the Folaris submarines steer by, 
they are top successful to be mentioned. Tbc posribility of putting H-bombs 
into satellites is not mentioned either /in these days, but this time because the 
RusrianS fchd the Americans seem to have derided by mutual consent to forger it; 
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the risks of an unmanned satellite going wrong were too great, 
and the risk of a manned one going berserk was even greater. 
But what is coming to the fore, and will be launched in a week 
or so, is the communications satellite .providing interference- 
free telephone and television links across the world on a scale 
greater and at a cost lower than submarine cables could ever 
provide. ; "Those who enjoy neither telephone nor tele¬ 
vision are going to count this a doubtful blessing, but it is a 
sizeable item on the credit account for space. 


B ut when the account is struck, one is driven to the con¬ 
clusion that if there are any worthwhile rewards in space 
we have had litde inkling of them yet, and the prizes, for 
which die Americans and Russians have striven so hard, risk¬ 
ing their lives, their careers and their political reputations, 
have all been in the realm of the human spirit. When a man 
goes out of his natural atmosphere and into parts of space 
where only the angels trod, then it is a time to be proud that 
one walks on two legs instead of four. And in a world where 
spiritual values have dwindled, and instead of looking towards 
an after-life men book themselves vaults in a deep-freeze to be 
resuscitated several generations hence, space seems to offer 
the kind of sublimation that was once sought in religion. Is 
this why the Soviet Union has methodically and with remark¬ 
able single-mindedness pursued the classical path of manned 
space flight prescribed by every writer of space fiction since 
the beginning of the century ? The sending of Lieut.-Colonel 
Leonov through an air lock into space is merely one more 
incredible step in this sequence, which leads towards the 
assembling in orbit of several litde satellites to make one big 
one for forays to the moon and beyond. 

No man has been more than a hundred or so miles above 
the earth ; it will be dangerous to do so until he can make a 
quick get-away through the radiation belt. One hesitates to 
belittle die massive effort that is being concentrated, in the 
United States and in Russia, towards making this break-out, 
or the immeasurable human courage required to make it. But 
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one hesitates not for practical reasons! but out of a sense of 
history; hundreds of millions of years ago, the fishes in the 
sea must have told the first sprat that flopped on to land he was 
crazy, there was nothing there for him, and he would be 
much better off in the water. Can anyone be utterly sure after 
seeing Lieut.-Colonel Leonov’s ungainly litde swim, that 
evolution has come to an end, that we are now quite perfect, 
that there is not, millions of generations hence, another stage— 
wings, harps and all ? 

In that remote possibility, we had better see that space is 
left fit to live in and not one cosmic garbage dump. In that 
void, it seems utterly impossible that any two objects thrown 
up at random should meet, and yet they did; the Russian 
astronauts this week looked out of a porthole and saw another 
satellite a few hundred yards away. Active or defunct, it 
shows that there is now more garbage in space than there is any 
right to be. Engineers in the communications satellite busi¬ 
ness are already talking of a system of butterfly nets for hook¬ 
ing spent satellites out of orbit to make way for replacements. 
It happens to be the Americans who have been most callous 
about contaminating the cosmos above us; they have 
exploded atom bombs high in it, making the radiation belt 
more violent and quite a sizeable belt of space useless for 
satellites for probably more than a decade. They have sprayed 
it with copper needles that would be capable, if the American 
services had their way, of blocking radio signals from reach¬ 
ing the earth from space. There is a million dollars’ worth 
of exceedingly dangerous American plutonium orbiting in an 
uncontrollable satellite that went wrong. These violations 
have all been possible because no body of international space 
law exists, and no international forum where these projects 
could be discussed before they were launched. Space lawyers 
are currently regarded as the lunatic fringe of the profession; 
while they debate, the space litter-louts continue to clutter up 
the void around us with dead dogs and cats, old rockets, spent 
boosters, worn-out satellites, some of them still transmitting 
gibberish, bomb detritus, and scattered needles. It is enough 
to make an angel weep. 


Revokin Roxburgh 

The Conservative defeat in Wednesday’s by-election in 
the Scottish division of Roxburgh ought to end 
Sir Alec’s job as caretaker leader 


M arch is a potent month for the Liberals: in 1958 it 
brought them Torrington, in 1962 Orpington, and now 
in 1965 Roxburgh. But the list is a warning of how ephemeral 
such victories can be. Torrington’s “ new Liberal beacon in 
the West ” was extinguished only a year later; “ Orpington 
Man ” proved difficult to transplant. Roxburgh was one of 
the best Liberal prospects in the country, and a substantial 
part of it returned a Liberal member as late as 1950. If 
Roxburgh at last puts the Parliamentary Liberal party back 
into double figures, 90 per cent of it comes from the Scottish, 
Welsh and West Country rural fringes. Mr Lubbock remains 
the sole Liberal MP for a constituency which has anything 
much in common with the urban life of the bulk of the 


population. Such is Mr Grimond's continuing predicament. 

This is not to say that Roxburgh can be dismissed as a 
freak. It could produce plenty of political fall-out. Orpington 
led in the end to the sacking of a third of the Macmillan cabinet 
and so eventually to the downfall of Mr Mac millan himself, 
and Roxburgh’s revolt against its lairds could perform a similar 
disservice to Mr Macmillan’s successor. But if Roxburgh does 
help to remove Sir Alec Douglas-Home from his caretaker’s 
job it will do a distinct service to the Conservative party. It 
took the undeserved by-election win at Leyton two months 
ago to silence the last bout of backbench grumbling at his 
leadership. Now he haS got a stunning defeat'^Up in the 
middle of his own Border country, on the very doorstep'of 
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the Hirsel itself. If Sir Alec’s image does not do the trick 
there, is it any wonder that the opinion polls make him out 
to be worth 50 seats to his opponents ? Sir Alec must go as 
soon as he and the party can decently contrive it. This, in turn, 
could arouse fresh Labour thoughts of a quid: dash to the 
country. Labour's own low vote at Roxburgh was a bit 
embarrassing, but the party can take solid comfort from the 
latest opinion polls and from the result at Saffron Walden. 
(The results are analysed on page 1362.) Ironically, the effects 
of Roxburgh,in the camp of the victors may be complex. Any 
by-election victory brings heady encouragement to a minority 
party, but this one comes just when there have been rising 
voices of doubt about where the Liberals are going. Thus, in 
the latest issue of the Liberal magazine, New Outlook , Mr 
K. A. Powell, a party worker far the past twelve years who has 
just left Liberal headquarters, gives this verdict on what has 
happened since last October; 

The post-election period has seen Liberal support ebb away 
again. Why ? Because we have not taken the initiative. We 
have drifted. There is no conceited Liberal voice. After the 
election, the constituency associations were in good heart and 
would have responded to a full-blooded campaign. Tens of 
thousands of new members could have been enrolled. But we 
sat back and events slipped away. The constituents relaxed, 
and the electorate began to wonder where the Liberals were. 


T Hi.se doubts are privately echoed by other Liberals. Last 
October the party really woo a Pyrrhic victory; they 
pushed up their strength in Parliament, they polled their 
biggest national vote since the war, but they lost their sense 
ot direction. Since the early 1950s, Mr Grimond had trans- 
lormed the elderly. Right-leaning party of Gement Davies into 
1 younger, more efficient. Left-leaning party. The new 
Liberals, be claimed, were the alternative, radical, non-socialist 
party of the Left and, so long as Labour was tearing itself 
apart, Mr Grimond's posture looked very attractive to many 
voters in the centre of British politics. Hence Orpington. 
But now that Labour is in power (and is odds on to stay there 
tor quite a time) an alternative party of the Left suddenly 
ceases to look very Relevant, and Mr Grimood has found 
himself impaled on this dilemma: if the Liberals are too kind 
to the Government, they look like Labour fellow-travellers: 
'it they are too nasty, they look as if they are trying to push 
«ut the first remotely radical Government the country has 
had for thirteeen years and replace it with the Tories. 

Mr Grimond has broadly, and perfectly respectably, sought 
refuge in measuring each issue that arises against the yardstick 
of declared Liberal policy, and voting accordingly. But a 
’'cries of ad hoc decisions do not add up to a fresh, coherent 
policy to meet an entirely new political situation, and the 
Liberal trumpet has at times sounded very uncertain. Why, 
tor instance, should die Liberals, of all people, vote against 
the Government when it tries to be rational about aircraft 
'apply, but with the Government when it tries to bolster up 
monopoly position for a state airline ? Why should the 
Liberals, of all people, support the Government over a trades 
Imputes hill which prejudges some of those very trade union 
ues over which the Liberals have been most critical ? 


ven so, die Liberal performance in Parliament has not 
'’nearly as bad as the critics make out If the 9 
&< *MPs have not made much impact, the reason is very 
Wca *tbey am competing with two other parties which 
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f baydpvef 300 MP$. «nd so long as duty a® in such a«finy 

i WW ti&ais vittjf litd$> chety dp. 1 The $i£ihecd 

members haVe to shadow 24 Government departments, provide 
an MP for each staodira xonpnittce with a^mfml^efqhip ef 
over 35, and fill a ’Liberal ^ertb on as many aa possible 91 
all the parlfeuhiiitary 1 ‘OTShoots. Take Mr Lubbtick. Hi 
is on the Speaker’s committee on electoral reform tfotf fe adr 
official of the party broadcasting committee, the all-party films 
committee, the parliamentary and scientific committee and 
two committees of die United Nations Association, as well as 
five party committees and several bodies outside Parliament 
on which Liberals would be expected to pull their weight, 
such as the National Council for Ciyil Liberties. 

In so far as 9 can make much impact on 6ai, die Liberal 
MPs try: their voting average is higher than that of die other 
parties* and since last October they have —<* averaged 9 
speeches (usually bright) and 24 questions (rather more rele¬ 
vant than most). Not least, they have so far managed to avoid 
fragmenting their votes. So far, too, die Liberals have not 
been rattled by the silly Tory claim that “ the Liberals are 
keeping the Labour Government in power.” The Liberals 
have, in fact, voted more often with the Opposition than with 
the Government, and even on the big issues they have divided 
their favours about evenly. Labour is being kept in power 
by its own 6lim majority, and by the inability (Or unwilling¬ 
ness) of the Tories to wage such all-out parliamentary war that 
Labour would rather risk an election than carry on in office. 
Nor, on present form, is the Tory pressure likely to be exerted 
any harder. The Liberals can make Labour's life mar ginall y 
more comfortable, but if Mr Wilson wants a quick election, 
he will have one, whatever the Liberals do. 

The prospect of a Liberal arrangement with Labour will not 
arise at least for the immediate future. Despite Messrs Wyatt 
and Donnelly, Mr Wilson would need to be in extremis before 
he could conceivably sell a formal alliance to his own party, 
and a Mr Grimond flushed with success is not really likely 
to think of one. But is Mr Grimond's success in the Bocders 
a success for the brand of radicalism that die party preaches 
from its centre ? Or was it merely a vote against Dr Beeching, 
Mr Peart and the outside world to which so many of the 
Borders' young people have gone ? Was it a vote Cor more 
regionalism or just for more subsidies ? It looks, too, as if 
half the new Liberal votes came from Labour opportunists 
who took their chance, in a by-election, to cross the party line 
and unseat the Tory. 

The test of Mr Grimond’s policies, as of his tactics, is still 
to widen his bridgehead beyond the Celtic beaches to at least a 
salient, taking in more English, and above all more urban, 
constituencies. Short of a national political upheaval dwarfing 
even the aftermath of Orpington, Roxburgh may have to be 
written off as just another of Mr Grimond's mad March days. 
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Out of Moscow’s Orbit 


Russia still cannot find a way of 
pulling back its free-floating east 
European allies 

I T takes two to make a quarrel—or so the proverb says. 

But not, the Russians would maintain, when one party 
is the Chinese. If it is quarrelsome to refuse to renounce all 
one’s principles unconditionally, then that admittedly is what 
the Russians are. More reasonably, it can be said that their 
stubbornness in sticking to their plan for an international com¬ 
munist meeting, against such strong Chinese objections, was 
not exactly conciliatory. But on the whole Mr Khrushchev’s 
successors have made a genuine and sustained effort to take 
the heat and the rudeness out of their differences with China. 
It is a fair bet that, if they had been offered the prospect of a 
discreet dialogue with a Chinese party that seemed genuinely 
inclined towards a modus vivendi, they would have quietly 
dropped their plans for a Moscow meeting. 

But the Chinese are not interested in compromise; they 
are not even interested in quarrelling in decent privacy. This 
must have been pretty obvious in Moscow when the 19 
communist patties met thete on March 1st. Any lingering 
doubts were dispelled by die leading article published in 
Peking on Tuesday by both the Peopled Daily and Red Flag. 
Hus demands an abject repudiation by the Russians of virtu¬ 
ally everything their party has tried to do since its 20th con¬ 
gress. It dismisses the Moscow 19-party meeting as “ quite 
small and most unseemly ” 5 it denounces the new Russian 
leaders as even more cunning revisionists than Mr Khrush¬ 
chev ; and declares Peking’s intention of publicly refuting the 
revisionists non-stop, day after day, if necessary for a hundred, 
a thousand or ten thousand years. How much more uncom¬ 
promising could one get ? 

The Russians have now to grapple with the consequences 
of an open breach with the Chinese. The crisis could hardly 
have come at a more awkward time. Inside the communist 
movement the Russians’ authority is crumbling even among 
those parties that ostensibly support them in their quarrel 
with Peking. At the same time, their claim to be the com¬ 
munist world’s champions against “ American imperialism ” is 
being undermined by the sharp confrontation between Ameri¬ 
cans and communists in Vietnam, which is forcing the Rus¬ 
sians to choose between their national and their ideological 
interests. Mr Kosygin doubtless realises, as well as Mr 
Khrushchev did, that a period of peaceful coexistence with the 
West in which Russia can concentrate on growing stronger 
and more prosperous is in the country’s best interests. But 
it is dreadfully hard for the Russians, faced with Peking's 
jeers at their “ sham ” anti-imperialism and its insistent claims 
that they are really working for a deal with the Americans, 
to slide out of the acute ideological challenge posed by 
Vietnam. In some ways ideological considerations may have 
become much less sacrosanct; in others they are still very 
much a force to be reckoned with. 

. This is particularly true in China and the underdeveloped 
noun tries of Asia and Africa, where the inadequacies of 
iqarxist dogma for. the complicated .needs of a growing 


economy and a developing society are not yet so apparent as 
they are further west. In these countries the forces that really 
stir men’s emotions are the forces of nationalism—and of race. 
Old-style colonialism may have been overthrown almost 
everywhere, but the need for national and racial self-assertion 
is still very near the surface. Among nationalist-minded Afro- 
Asians, the Chinese communists and their friends attract 
sympathy by their very militancy. 

F or the Russians and their supporters in Europe, the situa¬ 
tion is much more complicated. The monolithic “ com¬ 
munist block,” directly and tightly controlled by Moscow, is 
no more. It has served its turn, from the communist point of 
view, because without it the communist regimes in eastern 
Europe would never have got established in the first place. 
Now, in a sense, Moscow’s empire has fallen victim, first to 
Mr Khrushchev's liberalising policies, and then to the success 
that these policies made possible. Once the communist 
regimes had become even a little relaxed, with some freedom 
of thought permitted and some economic progress achieved, 
all the things that people really care about—a richer and 
more varied life both materially and spiritually and a proud 
sense of separate national identity—resumed their place as the 
things to be striven for and cherished. 

It is becoming widely accepted among communist regimes 
that it is better to bend marxist ideology in order to achieve 
faster material progress than risk economic stagnation and 
odious comparisons with the comforts of capitalism. Most east 
European leaders have already recognised that it is better to 
dispense with the insurance that Russia once provided against 
domestic opponents (even if it is still available) and try to 
gain acceptance and strength as national leaders. In Rumania 
a comparatively repressive regime has made itself far more 
acceptable by successfully defying Moscow and posing as a 
champion of Rumanian nationalism. No change in this policy 
is likely to result from the death of its originator, Mr 
Gheorghiu-Dej, on March 19th. At his funeral on Wednes¬ 
day, his successor as party secretary, Mr Ceausescu, pointedly 
endorsed the declaration of April 1964 in which the 
Rumanian party spelled out its independence from Moscow. 
In general, and inevitably, the revival of national feeling in 
eastern Europe is directed against Moscow ; in Europe, unlike 
Asia, Rationalism is a handicap, not an asset, for the leading 
communist power. 

What now makes the communist regimes of eastern Europe 
stick together is a number of more or less loose economic, 
political, cultural and ideological links; in so far as there is 
any cement, it is national self-interest, not loyalty to, or fear 
of, Moscow. For communist parties not in power (like the 
Italian) the ideological links are necessarily mote important, 
but here again the parties accept the connection with Moscow 
primarily for what they can get out of it. At the 19-party 
meeting in Moscow, the Italians and the Poles, to mention j 
only two parties, seem to have argued strongly against havir 
any centralised 'organisation of the communist movemr 
That the Russians feel obliged to conciliate f hta trenis 
opinion was suggested by the surprisingly defensive^ the 
Pravda’s comment on the meeting. The paper empp ot 
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the independence of individual parties and the importance of 
adapting the nature of inter-party links to the changing needs 
of the movement. 

It would be wrong to exaggerate the disintegration of the 
European part of the communist movement. In easter n 
Europe the economic links remain strong. Although the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid (Comeoon) has plenty of 
disagreements to contend with, there seems no disposition to 
let it fall apart or fade away. And the ties of loyalty to 
Moscow, especially among the older communists, are not 
easily broken for good. Mr Gomulka recently spoke out 
strongly against weakening the unity of the movement, and 
gave a revealing warning against the enemy who “tries to 
awaken nationalism, in the framework of artificial indepen¬ 
dence, freedom, liberalisation of socialism and similar dis¬ 
honest tricks.” Many younger and more liberal communists 
are more prepared than Mr Gomulka to admit that it is no 
good blaming external enemies for all their present troubles. 
But, like him, they would like to preserve communist unity— 
provided it strengthens their own position. 

There are also party militants, in Europe as well as in Asia, 
who feel that the Russians are letting down the side in Viet- 


Perils of the Poor 

This is a thin period for the poor 
countries of the world. But this is no 
reason for retreating from worldwide 
attempts to help them, in favour of 
local palliatives 

S enor raul prebisch, the moving spirit and secretary- 
general of the Trade and Development Board of 55 
nations which will meet for the first time on April 5th, is a 
persistent man. He needs to be. For now, as before the 
mammoth United Nations conference in Geneva last spring 
where the board whs conjured up, the atmosphere is markedly 
unfavourable to the world's developing countries. In the mid- 
1960s they have come to seem relatively marginal in a big- 
power game dominated by quarrels among the rich, or between 
the rich and China. 

The sometimes simple-minded faith of the 1950s in econo¬ 
mic aid as the solution of the problems of poorer states has 
visibly waned. The West has discovered that the ex-colonial 
areas want to be themselves and neither western satellites 
(which might make them worthwhile investments in power) 
nor communist ones (which might make it worth trying to 
buy them over). The thaw in the cold war has led the United 
States Congress to vote smaller foreign aid bills. The decline 
of President de Gaulle's enthusiasm for the French Union has 
reduced the pressures behind French aid to Africa. And now 
west Germany’s troubles with Egypt and Tanzania have 
shaken Bonn’s belief that a trader can rush in where ex¬ 
imperialists may fear to tread. Only Britain, hankering for a 
vocation after the failure of its , bid to enter the European 
common market, has tended to invest political hopes in eco¬ 
nomic aid, and these hopes are limited by Britain’s economic 
weakness. 
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aam. What is the point, they may ask, of an international 
communist movement if it does not give a clear rev olutionar y 
lead ? Even if these malcontents are a minority, they are a 
serious source of danger for the Russians, because they can 
be used as a lever by the Chinese for disrupting individual 
parties. The recent meetings of Chinese ambassadors in 
Europe, first in Bucharest and then in Stockholm, were danger 
signals for Moscow. So was the open statement in Tuesday’s 
article in die People’s Daily that the Chinese intended 
to “greatly intensify” their support for the “revolutionary 
Left in some countries.” 

If the Russians were prepared to commit themselves 
definitely and irrevocably against the Americans in Vietnam, 
they would make themselves much less vulnerable to China’s 
attacks and better placed to win back some of the ground they 
have lost to it in the communist movement. But to abandon 
their policy of peaceful coexistence with the West would be 
to handicap the chances of all communist regimes, not just 
the Russians, of proving that they can deliver the goods and 
produce an affluent society just as well as capitalism can. To 
westerners the choice before the Russians seems dear. 
To dedicated communists, it is both complicated and painful. 


Western aid to the poor parts of the world, after a period 
of rapid growth, has barely risen in the last two years. Given 
the growth of applicants and the slow inflation in world prices, 
this amounts to a decline. The difficulties encountered in 
many states that are too small and unprepared to make full 
use of the funds supplied to them have fed many people’a 
anti-aid prejudices. The modish cry in the West is now for 
“ quality ” of aid, not quantity—that is, for funds predsely 
aimed at certain forms of technical assistance. This is often 
merely an excuse for cutting totals down. 

The picture is not much brighter for the hope of increasing 
the earnings of the poor by trade. Commodity prices for 
foods and fibres are falling again after two good years, thus 
tending to confirm the thesis that they will go on falling, 
depriving the poor of one of their main hopes of new revenue. 
As most manufactures of the under-industrialised parts of the 
world are not competitive with the products of the West, there 
is little chance of another Japan emerging rapidly out of rural 
poverty. Even when the poor have some prospect of selling 
(say) cotton textiles or vegetable oils processed hi their own 
refineries, one finds the rich as determined as ever to protect 
their own workers and farmers against far poorer ones abroad. 
The British have a better record on this than most. . But the 
recent decision of the European common market to protect 
home-produced butter against vegetable; oil from overseas is 
another example bf buttressing old* barriers anew. 

Such is the depressing background to the April 5th meeting 
of the trade and development board. This is not to say th|t 
Scfior Prebisch and the others who helped to bring the board 
into bring have failed in theft, initial purposes. The peat 
UN; meeting in Geneva last year did at least produceithe 
unprecedented spectacle of unity among the pom, the trade 
uhioaof the' Seventy-Seven, astftey became known. This gave 
a salutary shod: to the rich, who are more inclined to sit up 
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ind cake notice now than they were a year ago. The new 
trade and development board is also the one big exception to 
the rule that this winter’s UN Assembly was paralysed by the 
constitutional quarrel: it was established by a consensus on 
December 30th to avoid the dangers of a‘formal vote. 

The board) when it meets, may define a list of priorities, 
such as the' reduction Of duties on semi-manufactures (which 
would be a‘first step to helping the poor to process their own 
raw materials), ft may perhaps renew the efforts to reach 
commodity agreements, for instance on cocoa or bananas. 
The grievances of the poor on the world cotton agreement, 
which is due fob renegotiation this year, will certainly be aired. 
Ill short, there Seems to be a fairly widespread desire to float 
dowtt- from the noxious Clouds of generalised argument that 
fouled some Of the debates at Geneva last spring to the finh 
ground of limited but more deliberate 1 actions. Realism and 
patience seem to be the order of the day. 

C learly, though, the patience is not unlimited. There 
have recently been warning signs of what might happen 
if the rich disagree again on what to do for the Seventy- 
Seven. The danger is that the search for a world-wide 
solution will lapse, and that new preferential arrangements 
between limited groups of some rich and some poor states will 
further obstruct the drive towards a unified world market. 
This is a danger that shows up in the current talks on the 
association of Nigeria with the European common market. 
For, if they succeeded, Nigeria would obtain almost free access 
to the six countries of the common market, and the Six are 
pressing for preferences in the Nigerian market in return. 
These preferences in Nigeria would be nominal, but they 
would still be for the Six and against Britain, which would 
be another shock to the British notion of the Commonwealth. 

It would also aggrieve the Latin Americans, who already 
fear they arc being edged out of Europe by Africans. It can be 
argued that these fears are exaggerated, because the common 
market’s preference scheme will be so diluted by the entry of 
English-speaking Africans that the French-speaking ones will 
give it up when it has to be renewed in 1968 ; the Latin 
Americans would gain in the-end, not lose. Bui this is not 
certain, and fear of the consequences may explain a report in 
the New York Times on March 18th that American officials 
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are thinking of offering preferences in the United States 
market to Latin American countries. This would' be such a 
violent departure from the familiar American pressure'for 
beer trade all over the world that it is most unlikely to come 
about 9oon, The United States can hardly do anything of- the 
kind until after the Kennedy round ” of tariff talks now 
under way in Geneva Is over and its rfcsults are assessed. 
This hint may be a warning shot rather than a serious broad¬ 
side. But theveryidea is a symptom-of a new scepticism 
about hopes of a world-wide ratting of traded / 

If the Kennedy round of» tariff utiks. and> the’trade and 
development board were both flops, preferential regional 
groupings might’ be dangerously attractive: They would at 
least promise a qulcktmealfor some hungry nations. ’But 
they would be a disastrous leap backwards into the bad old 
days. They Would again divide the world into arbitrary areas. 
Large parts of Africa would look to the common market as 
their only real outlet for exports, Latin Americans would look 
to the United States, and southern Asia, much the most popu¬ 
lated and perhaps the most important area; might have-only 
the smallest patron, Britain and she rest of the European Free 
Trade Association, totum to. Such a turn <rf events would 
encourage the economic nationalism of the rich and crystallise 
the divisions between the poor which the club of the Seventy- 
Seven has been set up |o {overcome, ft would create spheres 
of interest for Ihe fie& powers »4nd give thy revolutionaries in 
the poor countries another fine “ neo-colonialist” slogan with 
which to fight their reformist competitors for. power.- 
True, if the Kennedy round And trade dnd development 
board turn out to give nothing of value to the world’s pobr 
countries, an alternative will have to be found. If ihe obstadc 
really proved to be the Six, a strong case would emerge for the 
other major countries of the world together to reduce their 
trade barriers against the poor despite the difficulty of doing 
this without the Six, collectively the world’s greatest importer. 
But a series Of regional! preference groupings would not do. For 
it is vital to leave the door open to ultimate world solutions. 
The experience of the last few years shows that when the 
rich start qnarrelling among themselves, and competing for 
power, the poor are liable to become mere instruments of their 
rivalries. Only if the rich work together does the total volume 
of what they are willing to do in trade and aid really grow. 
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RENTS BILL 


No Carrots froin Crossman 


T he recipe in Mr Cross swan's Rent Bill 
seeps to be fairly mild' rent contrds,. 
but no encouragement to private landlords 
to help overcome the housing shortage. Part 
of lithe staryj behind the bill is afa sad 
Gpvernosrat'ietKM'iinder.die now custom- 

m<u» infMtV aponnm!/* mL!. 



Cffort 


(often disguised) tax exemptions, subsidies 
and,special .depreciation provisions to malm 
it profitable tot private urban landlords to"' 
provide 4>ew a«:oounodatiOB ! at vents tint' : 
tbewodungdasS chn afford ;« is then quire 
reasonable to impose rent controls to! fso 
tint those subsides are not misused tq, give 
landlords' a kUung. At one time it had 
tamed almost certain that Mr Crossman 


intended to follow New York,‘Paris, Amster¬ 
dam,' Hamburg, and the Scandinavian capi¬ 
tals by' tnoring is some variant of this 
dinecaoa. Bat ux oriuetdiohs fur anybody 
not ;gomg to; sprout easily qi hi* 
C all aghan ’s comjqjg) badger.. JPe^ups it was 
after having learned this that Mr jCrossmap 
’made ins remarkable attack 'titiS 'week off 
'die ptffkjy ts which he had previously btea 
inclining. 1 lit two ; phrases that may oow 
— L! - -*-, of ,his 


. qnfejirlyi ^gpe, ; hi<n <for .jbe 
against landlords ” and that he is 
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to put any money “ into the begging bowl 
of private enterprise.” 

It is therefore to remain less profitable 
in Britain for a man to put his money into 
renting out working-class accommodation 
than to put it into any other form of invest¬ 
ment. In consequence, private landlords 
will continue to get out of the business as 
quickly as they can. 


Odd Controls 

he Bill’s controls are peculiarly uneven 
ones. The main thing done by the 
Conservatives’ much-vilified 1957 Rent Act 
had been to decontrol new lettings. These 
are now nominally made subject to control 
again, but their registered rents will be 
those agreed between landlord and tenant, 
though with various provisions for appeals 
if they disagree. Quite obviously* in 
practice, the new tenants whom landlords 
will choose to take are those who agree to 
pay the rents they ask, which is what 
happens now. 

For the 3J million existing tenants of 
private landlords, there are new rights of 
appeal against their present rents. But 2} 
million of these already have their rents 
controlled at very low levels ; the white 
paper makes it clear that the Government 
agrees that their rents must eventually rise 
(in practice, they will probably have to 
double), but only after a time lag and after 
the Government has specifically issued a 
statutory order that the new machinery 
applies to them (which it will not dare to 
do before the general election). It is the 
other 1.{ million of at present uncontrolled 
private tenants—ranging right up to 
occupiers of luxury accommodation (£400 
annual rateable value in London) some¬ 
times with rents as high as £15 a week— 
whom the landlords are worried about. Some 
landlords envisage U million people having 
a go at disrupting existing contracts, by 
marching through the extraordinary new 
appeals machinery. This will oblige special 
tribunals to assess rents on metaphysical 
considerations, including estimating what 
rents would be if there were not an excess of 
applicants for accommodation in areas 
where there actually is. It is anybody’s 
guess what effect this will have on existing 
rent contracts. It may bring relief to some 
genuinely exploited cases in muhi-occupied 
dwellings, if the tenants band together ; it 
may mainly benefit upper middle class 
amateur lawyers who are sitting tenants in 
luxury accommodation built before the 
war ; there will no doubt be ridiculous 
anomalies from district to district, depend¬ 
ing on the views of particular tribunals. 

Some other anomalies will probably arise 
from the BU 1 *$ replacement and extension 
of last December’s Protection from Evic¬ 
tion Act (presuming that this time the 
Government has drafted ii properly ; the 
old Act is only three months old* and 
lawyers have already torn k to tatters). The 
new protection from eviction is imended to 
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extend even to furnished^ lettings. If you 
have a student.in for a weekend then find 
you do not like him, he may- now still be 
there a year later—which will not encourage 
the letting of lodgings. The bill docs not 
materially strengthen the existing law 
against the more lurid forms of harassment 
of unwanted tenants—with respect, it really 
was illegal already to put a live snake into 
anybody’s bath-r-but it does properly extend 
and usefully tidy up the legal definition of 
lesser forms of harassment, by drawing on 
American law. Unfortunately, it also 
extends the number of cases where land¬ 
lords will have tenants whom it will be mast 
profitable to harry out, so the worst 
Rachmans operating against the simplest 
tenants will be given a wider market. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Gas! 

as ’’ is a word that blows logical 
thought clean out of people’s 
heads. Can one try to be rational about the 
gases—and about napalm, another chemical- 
warfare agent—used under American aus¬ 
pices in Vietnam? No weapon of war is 
likeable, but some are more unlikeable than 
ethers. The test is the number of people 
killed or hurt per squeeze of the trigger (a 
machine-gun is worse than a rifle), the kind 
of wound inflicted, and the chance a weapon 


The gases that the Americans have sup¬ 
plied to their Vietnamese allies—known 
from their abbreviations as CS, CN, and 
a mixture of CS and DM—arc among the 
least inhumane types known. CN is the 
old “ tear gas ”; it was used at the begin¬ 
ning of the first world war, but caused only 
temporary harassment through coughing 
and weeping, and was dropped in favour 
of something deadlier. The effect of CS 
has been compared to a cloud of pepper 
(it is a cloud of a finely-divided solid); it 
caused far more coughing and irritation 
than CN. The Americans have pointed 
out that the British firm that makes CS 
has supplied customers—one assumes 
official ones—in thirteen countries. 
Neither of these gases is toxic, and 
neither is burred by the 1925 Geneva 
protocol (to which America has now, in 
fact, adhered). The British authorities 
think thot DM is on the protocol's bor¬ 
derline, since it contains arsenic, though 
the chances of picking up a lethal dose 
of it are small. 

This trio comprises only a tiny sample 
of the gases available. Most of the gases 
that have been developed by scientists in 
both world wara and later arc designed 
to kill or do serious injury. The most 
poisonous are the' nerve gases developed 
by both sides in the last war* colourless, 
tasteless compounds whose presence is 

■ * . A 
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gives to its user to choose between killing 
people and just disabling them temporarily. 
On all three counts none of the weapons that 
qn Thursday were being denounced: by 87 
Labour and Liberal members of parliament 
is more objectionable than most others. The 
gases, it is now clear, are positively humane 
by comparison with other weapons that 
might be used to achieve the same end. 
Napalm, for all the bad name it got from 
communist propaganda in the Korean war, 
is simply a particularly effective method of 
delivering fire from a distance ; it stands in 
much the same relationship to flame¬ 
throwers and incendiary bombs as a big 
shell stands to a small one. 

It is said that it was stupid of the Ameri¬ 
cans to let these gases be used because, 
though they are relatively humane, the 
“opinion of mankind ” has not realised they 
are. The trouble is that part of the “opinion 
of mankind ” consists of people for whom 
the offensiveness of a weapon lies in who 
uses it, not whatrit does. There have so far 
been few expressions of dismay, for instance, 
about the report from tbe Middle East cor¬ 
respondent of Radio Lausanne that the 
Iraqi armv is using Swiss-made gas against 
the Kurdish rebels. For more honestly 
worried people, it is necessary to go on 
repeating that there is no such thing as a 
category of weapons all of which are un¬ 
equivocally good or bad. 

Indeed, here is the one possibly valid 


at first barely noticed. The most deadly 
arc Tabun and Sarin, a hundred times 
more poisonous than anything used in the 
first world war, of which only a few drops 
on the skin or a few lungsful are lethal. 
Less lethal but far more unpleasant arc 
the sternutatory gases that cause unbear¬ 
able pain in head and chest accompanied 
by “appalling mental distress.’* Almost 
as unpleasant arc the vesicants, like mus¬ 
tard gas. that blind, blister the skin and 
more subtly poison the body. (Orticants 
are related to these, and cause itching.) 
Others attack the lungs; the respiratory 
gases like chloriue and phosgene that 
were used in the historic cloud gas attack 
at Ypres destroy the liing tissues so that 
a man will bleed internally, and eventu¬ 
ally drown in his own blood. 

Even this is only a short list; among 
the latest refinements are. for example, 
the new gases that destroy the sense of 
balance. More speculative, as yet— 
because means of efficiently delivering 
them have not yet been devised, if we 
arc to believe the military authorities—are 
the drugs and hallucinants that can knock 
a man out for 24 hours, completely dis¬ 
orient him, even send him mad ; or so 
disrupt tlie nervous system that he will. 
Eke a laboratory rat, run backwards in¬ 
stead of forwards (but with perfect co¬ 
ordination) and scream when touched. 




From Tears to Screams 
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CM* of concern about tht reactions to the 
gas used in Vietnam Just as some people, 
lumping all gases together, unfairly de¬ 
nounce some pretty inoffensive ones, so 
other people (like Mr Bernard Levin in die 
Daily Mml on Wednesday), ate going to be 
tempted to hail the use of a few humane 
gases as opening a prospect ** blinding with 
hope and promise. The tough fact is that 
most gases available for war are not at all 
humane, killing on a very large scale, and 
often very unpleasantly, and (maybe worse 
still) in some cases attacking the mind rather 
than the body. And one fears that most 
generals, given a choice between different 
kinds of gas, will ask the question a British 
general asked when he was offered mustard 

r \ two years before the Germans first used 
in the first world war : 4t Does it kill?’* 
This " soldierly distrust of the value of non- 
Icthal gases," as Captain Liddell Hart, who 
tells the story in his “Deterrent or Defence,” 
calls it, is worth bearing in mind in view of 
the lethality and general beastliness of some 
gases now available. As the box on the 
previous page shows, here be horrors. 


WILSON IN PARIS 

Temptations 

T here are two opposite temptations for 
a British prime minister paying a visit 
to Paris, as Mr Wilson does next Thursday, 
April zst. One is to try to insinuate Bri¬ 
tain into uniting Europe the wrong way 
—by an attempt to reach a nuclear agree¬ 
ment with President de Gaulle as one man 
with an independent deterrent to another. 
This would be extremely unwise, partly 
because the French president has no 
intention of pooling anything, least of all 
his force de frappe , and partly because it 
would seem a gratuitous attempt to keep the 
Germans as second-class European citizens. 

But this is a Tory temptation, and not 
yet likely to be Mr Wilson’s. His is the 
opposite one. When President de Gaulle 
came ever for the funeral of Sir Winston 
Churchill it the end of January, Mr Wilson 
seems virtually to have blessed his efforts 
to promote European unity without Bri¬ 
tain part, a blessing that French 

diplomats hastily passed on to their col¬ 
leagues of the common market countries as 
an argument for taking no more notice of 
the offshore island. However little Mr 
Wilson may relish common marketeers, his 
strategy must be (and that of his foreign 
secretary seems to be) to keep open the 
option of joining them. In talking to Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle it is necessary to remember 
that bilateral Anglo-French production 
schemes for aircraft or whatever (stuff for 
the technicians, in the French president’s 
eyes), or a tour d’horizon of world affairs as 
one head of a great power to another, suit 
France’s present strategy much more than 
Britain’s. They are no substitute for a 
coherent policy about Britain’s relations 
with Europe. Sheer prudence requires that 
Mr Wilson should be as positively European 
as he era. 


BY-ELECTIONS 

Tories in Travail 

T he result of the Saffron Walden by-elec¬ 
tion was pretty neutral. The net swing 
of ij per cent to Labour can probably be 
reasonably accounted for by the loss to the 
Tories of Lord Butler’s personal vote. The 
best assessment for the Prime Minister may 
therefore be: his Government is no longer 
suffering the mass departures of Leyton 
time, but it also is not yet gathering in the 
positive swing that recent public opinion 
polls have reported in its favour. Mr 
Wilson’s real advantage, as Roxburgh 
showed, is the continuing unpopularity of 
the Conservatives. 


CHANGES IN OF VOTE SINCE 
OCTOBER 



Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Scot. 

Nat. 

Swing from 
Conservative 

Saffron Walden 
Roxburgh .... 

0 8 
- 4 2 

+ 2 1 
4 6 

13 
i 10 3 

- i-S 

1 5 (to Lab.) 
7 2(<oLib.) 


All through the period 1951-64, the most 
remarkable feature of British elections was 
the failure of the main Labour opposition 
to win back the voters who had floated away 
from it in the last years of the Attlee 
government; eventually, the floaters went 
from Conservative to Liberal instead. 
Hitherto, one had supposed that the Con¬ 
servatives, when in opposition, should have 
less difficulty in recovering their lost sheep. 
The ejected Labour government in 1951 
had left an image of ration books and aus¬ 
terity behind it, while the long haul experi¬ 
ence of Conservative government in the 
following thirteen years—looking back, 
whisper it softly—might not appear too tcr- 
.rible to the ordinary man. But it does now 
seem that the reluctance of the iconoclastic 
wave of new men to vote Conservative has 
followed the Tories across the floor. Con¬ 
servatives should face up to the fact that, 
for many of these new men, this must be 
because to vote for Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
as a leader of the new age seems 
anachronistic and absurd. 

POST OFFICE 

A Fourpenny One 

T he Government, with Mr Brown’s jolly 
shout, denounces private traders who 
raise their prices. With Mr Benn’s quiet 
argument it then announces that it is to 
raise one price for which it is itself respon¬ 
sible—by putting the charge for internal 
letters up from 3d. to 4d., and for all other 
internal postal services accordingly. These 
prices are not only a basic cost for industry: 
they are also something that everyone feels, 
including those old age pensioners. So it is 
fair enough to make fun of this Janus¬ 
headed look: but harder to sec what else 
the post office could have done. The broad 
picture is that the postal services in 1964-65 
made a loss of £19 million, while the tele¬ 
communications services made a profit of 
£34 million. But within this picture the 
postal losses were in fact incurred mainly on 
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parcels rad printed papers, while the tele¬ 
communications profits Were made despite 
losses on local calls and on telegrams. 

The logic of the thing might thus have 
been simply to raise charges still further on 
those services that do not make a profit. 
But since the introduction of the flat-rate 
penny post the post office has always relied 
on cross-subsidisation. From now on 
postal and telecommunications seem to be 
set on their separate feet. But the threat of 
competition (or of price elasticity), in the 
parcels services, combined with the post 
office’s natural desire to raise a certain, 
rather than a doubtful, increase in income, 
have made it spread its postal increases 
across the board. It will be interesting (and 
worrying for some) to see the effect on the 
press of the extra £2 million to be raised 
from newspapers, and on the mail order 
firms of the extra £6 million on parcels. 
The best news is that the post office has 
hired management consultants. If the new 
postal charges are in fact going to help the 
letter post transform itself into a more 
capital-intensive business, with mechanical 
sorting in more up-to-date premises, the 
resulting improvements in the conditions of 
post office workers should be used to per¬ 
suade them not to oppose the introduction 
of such potentially money-spinning opera¬ 
tions as the delivery of commercial circulars. 

GERMANY 

Third Party 

H err erich mende, the chairman of the 
Free Democrats, the junior party in 
the coalition ruling west Germany, has now 
put in his bid for the general elections in 
September. Characteristically, he called 
this week in Frankfurt for u medium-sized ” 
and not “small-sized” steps towards re¬ 
unification. In fact, by west German stan¬ 
dards, his frank throwing over of the “ Hall- 
stein doctrine,” which is the official policy 
of the government of which he is vice- 
chancellor, was a very large step indeed. 
The Hallstein doctrine states that the west 
German government will not recognise any 
states that recognise east Germany. With 
the troubles in the Middle East which this 
attitude has created at the back of his mind 
and with east Europe as a beacon in from 
of It, Herr Mendc declared that the doctrine 
tied Germany’s hands, whose real means 
of pressure were economic. 

His proposals were that joint technical 
commissions should be set up with the east 
Germans for the free movement of people* 
for trade and cultural exchanges and sport. 
West Germany should also provide east 
Germany with economic aid. None of this 
would reduce Bonn’s claim to be the sole 
representative of the German people, but 
it would hasten the liberalisation of east 
Germany and bring nearer the day of re¬ 
unification. These are sensible but not very 
new proposals. What is novel is the tone of 
frankness rad of a certain independence of 
the western allies should they fail to 
support west German aspirations. 
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THE PACE-SETTER 

(Scibena’s all details-covered flights please pace-setter*) 


An assembly line is probably the world's biggest Jig-saw puzzle. 
You start out with thousands of unrelated items at one end and 
come out with a finished product at the other. It's rather like run¬ 
ning an airline. But more than that, planning an assembly line 
means anticipating the future. Very easy for a pace-setter like 


yourself. How do we know ? We see it in your talent for martaging 
details and your ability to took ahead. That; of course; is ail part 
of your unerring skill at picking it best. 

It’s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 





mu MUM 

SABENA. THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL N E T WOR K - HO Ml NO , ON BRUSSELS. HUB OP THE COMMON MARKET 
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Herr Mende seems to assume that neither 
the Social Democrats nor Christian Demo¬ 
crats will win an outright majority in Sep¬ 
tember and that the Free Democrats will 
hold the balance of power. In this cat*?, 
they would join the Christian Democrats, 
refusing as now to accept Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss in the government. They would not 
enter a coalition with the Social Democrats. 
This implies that if the Social Democrats 
and Christian Democrats formed a govern¬ 
ment together the Free Democrats would 
become the loud champions of reunification 
and hope to reap the reward at the next 
election but one. 

RUSSIA 

Watchdog Muzzled 

T he reshuffle now under way in 
Moscow involves at least one serious 
demotion, that of Leonid Ilyichev. Mr 
Ilyichev has been the party's watchdog on 
the intellectual front On Tuesday he was 
suddenly appointed a deputy minister; qf 
foreign affairs. This presumably means 
that he will now be removed from his post 
in the party secretariat and from the chair¬ 
manship of the ideological commission; in 
the Soviet hierarchy, to be appointed a mere 
vice-minister is no compensation for such 
a loss of status and power. 

Mr Ilyichev was deeply involved in > Mr 
Khrushchev's offensives against restive in¬ 
tellectuals in December 1962 and the 
following March. His fall will be welcomed 
by those Soviet writers and artists who have 
been striving for greater intellectual and 
artistic freedom. His departure may be 
a sign that the new rulers want to get on 
better terms with their intellectuals. 


ISRAEL 

Not in Front of ... 

W hen Mr Levi Eshkol planned his 
London visit, which started on 
Wednesday afternoon, it was way back in 
the days when Israel tended to believe that 
quiet diplomacy was best. Having been 
already to Washington and to Paris—and 
with plans to meet west Germany's Herr 
Erhard on some neutral ground—it seemed 
polite and logical to come to London, too. 
What was not guessed was that the visit 
should take place to a background blaze 
of publicity illuminating the dreadful things 
that may happen to western countries that 
stumble into the Arab-Israel conflict. And 
the Israelis, who used, on the whole, 10 
incline to the view that no news was good 
news, are now ready with their petrol cans 
if the light so produced will force the West 
to speak out a little more openly about its 
interest in Israel’s continued existence. 

Officially Mr Eshkol is on a private visit. 
But this does not prevent him from having 
several meetings with Mr Wilson and with 
other ministers too, including Mr Stewart 
and Mr Healey. There is, after all, no 
shortage of things to talk about. Israel’s 


COMMENTARY 

interest in certain British weapons, for one 
thing. Then there is Israel’s agitation over 
the proposed diversion of Jordan tributary 
waters by Lebanon. The Israelis believe 
that whatever reluctance the Lebanese may 
have about actually doing anything about 
these rivers would be reinforced by western 
disapproval. 

This is surely questionable. There # is , t 
everything to be said for not mumMfeg 
about Israel as if it were a dirty postcard; 
on the Arab scene (and it is to 
<rf Mr Gordon Walker m shoft;^' 

infiings as foreign secreNan^^ heT ^>cke out, 
making k dear that his nes&e for better 
relations with the Arabs did not carry with 
it a lack of interest in Israel’s survival). 
There is also everything to be said for 
businessmen being a lot bolder when they 
come up against the blackmail of the Arab 
boycott. But for the West to pitch publicly 
into the Jcfrdan waters issue would be to 
take a fine header into the mud. Some 
things still need to be played cool; fortu¬ 
nately Mr Eshkol, for all his warm heart, 
has a cool brain. 

COMMON MARKET 

A Whiff of Sense 

F rance, whose campaign to make 
Europe equal to the United States has 
mbstiy taken a negative form, has now come 
up with a constructive proposal. In a 
memorandum addressed to the Coundl of 
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Ministers of the common market,^ the 
French have asked it to discuss the begin¬ 
nings of what might ultimately become " a 
real common research policy.” How far 
the common market is from any such thing 
at the moment can be gauged from the 
modesty of the French suggestions. The 
memorandum asks the council to begin with 
tW^ studies. One, to avoid “ duplication.” 
Would describe the research now being done 
la % public sector and, despite the diffi- 
£ukt&» of penetrating the businessman's 
secrecy, the private sector too. 
Tbbother Would be to see in what fields the 
common market countries should 
stimulate research by the use of public 
fufids, either because firms arc falling 
behind or, in the case of the newest growth 
industries, because their " dynamism is 
closely and directly dependent on the pro¬ 
gress of scientific and technical research.” 
Td underline the virtue of these ideas for 
tbe benefit of German and Dutch free 
tmfcrs, the memorandum adds that "a 
liberal attitude ” in trade implies that the 
common market countries must have invest¬ 
ment policies to make their industries com¬ 
petitive. Of course, this admirable general 
sentiment could conceal some protectionist 
surprises. But this is still an approach that 
should be encouraged. Britain could very 
well show interest in it by offering informa¬ 
tion on its own account even though, so 
long as Britain remains outside the common 
market, there is no hope of its being 
directly in on th$ act. 


Stye (Economist 


MARCH 25, 1865 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


gTt The Session is wearing away. People 
^J| of the old school are murmuring that 
41 not only nothing is done, but that 
nothing is proposed, that nothing is even 
expected. We look for the Budget and 
important remissions of taxation, but we 
hope for nothing else, and think of nothing 
else. A Bill to improve the rating for the 
relief of the poor is by far the best measure 
of Government likely to mack this session, 
and both important foreign action and im¬ 
portant interior legislation are for the 
moment suspended and delayed. . . . 
It is impossible to doubt that such a state 
of calm and inaction must have several 
great advantages. Those who regard politics 
as an intellectual excitement will not indeed 
think so, but the great mass who regard 
Government as a means of welfare and 
happiness will be sure to think so. . . . 
The deeper intellectual movements of the 
present day, and its far wider acquaintance 
with miscellaneous facts and unpolitical 
knowledge, do indeed supply an aid to in¬ 
tellectual development in some degree likely 
to counterbalance the deficiency in the in¬ 
struction lately given by political informa¬ 
tion. , . . But for occupied men of 
business these quiet, distant, so to say, 
extra subjects are not sufficient. They do 
not force themselves upon the attention; 


they do not agitate the market place ; they 
are qot discussed on ’Change. ... As 
politics decline in interest, it is to be feared 
that, unless mercantile men take care, an 
increased narrowness of mind, an increased 
engrossment in mere business, may steal 
upon them. The temptations to such 
engrossment in the present day are aug¬ 
menting. Incessant occupation in business 
was in former times often not possible. 
The life of a quiet capitalist or manufac¬ 
turer who had invested all his capital in a 
steady trade abounded in leisure. . . 
But now such a man is aDt to become, is 
tempted to become, a director of half-a- 
dozen companies. Besides his regular trade, 
he has the chance of gaining more money 
by employing his spare time in extra 
investments. The time and the mind 
which, under the old system, he might have 
given to unpccuniary thoughts and studies, 
he now gives to new , to additional 
pecuniary thoughts and occupations. Just 
when, from the decay of politics, intellec¬ 
tual subjects are beginning to press less 
imperiously, to force themselves less perti¬ 
naciously on the minds of men of business, 
men of business are less inclined to attend 
to them, even if they were equally 
compulsory. The stimulant is weakened 
just when the attention is impaired. 
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NighUwmers of Marseilles 
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The case of the 
missing 


One of the main United National party platforms was religion 
4 campaign, leci by .figcldhist monks, has 

■' • the communists. 

Mr joe Trotskyist ''iritfmfe was defeated; tbiK^wo parties 
Wr well. If was the Freedom party thrift loat on the 

■ > ■ ■ conservative rural voter, whousedvot*^ the 

nytqti<i more ooismopo^tan UNf^ Mmd 
""^ia^icligious ,leaders were exhorting 
„ oarty oil the grounds of its marxist 
s pf minority groups gave 
Freedom partyfiom 
s ignifican t bf thete 
e tea country. 
v ed National 
^ed in 
*ect 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Defiebc among the flowers 


MARSEILLES 


A tall story is called in French a Jus tone tmrseiUme and 
some of last week's electoral antics in France's second town 
had to be seen to be believed. Marseilles, a sprawling city with 
an ethnically mixed-up population—Greek, Armenian, Italian, 
Corsican, and now pied-noir from North Africa—has a certain 
charm. It also has electoral tradition^that go back to prewar days. , 
Bewildering propaganda, blackm^ a* i$i£eS ; 6f^ Qjbdl Wtt/Tbe ' 
kidnapping of a vital candidate^*!! this created in lj Marseilles ’ - 
before last Sunday's vote a mood that seemed a cross between 
bootlegging Chicago and a farce by Marcel Pagnol. “ But in 
Marseilles things are different, 1 ' said those* who were trying to 
explain what was going on. 

Different they may be, but Marseilles was a test lease in. the 
second ballot of the French local elections, held on March aist. 
The election that matters this year in France is the presidential 
election in December—rand the mayor of Marseilles, <M. Gaston 
Dcfferre, is the Socialist candidate for the presidency. At the second 
baHot, he was re-elected in his home flown, defeating both the Com¬ 
munists and the gautiists. Does his success threaten General de 
Gaulle ? The answer is no, bur tfae story, tall or not, is worth 
the telling. -i 1 r * * i » 

Marseilles, like Le Havre, is one of the >reddest of France's big 
towns; Communists and >Sotialisils* when they combine, havid an 
overwhelming majority. They proved it 5 n> the 1962 ^parliamentary 
electaoz^by standing down for each otbetfs fandkfane^ahdtimctaing 


ten of the area's eleven seats. But in the town hall M. Dcfferre 
has ruled for the last dozen years with conservative support. In 
the outgoing municipal council, elected by proportional representa¬ 
tion in 1959, there were 24 Communist councillors and 23 Socialists 
out of a total of 63. Fear that the two parties might join together 
to form a popular front forced the conservatives (mainly members 
<f *m Ihdfpendant pdrtyr tor W* «i pdfcrfcf But m W- 
gfcolsi<r c/f Marseilles Wars&ny dmflddi amiihfity, led By the step 
and newspaper owner M. Fraissinet, would have no truck with 
either of the “ marxist ” parties ; the majority accepted M. Dcfferre 
as a lesser evil —and found in the process that he was reaHy quite $ 
useful mayor. 

All went smoothly until M. Dcfferre emerged as a presidential 
candidate and the electoral rules were altered. (Some see a direct 
link between these two events.) Proportional representation was 
abolished and for this month's elections Marseilles was divided 
into tight electoral districts. In each of them, the list getting an 
absolute majority on the first ballot, or a simple majority on the 
second* airould win afi the seats^ This change of system put M. 
Dcfcrmin an awkward .position.. He knew he fcould triumph easily 
whh Communist support. but this would snake him appear a 
popular front candidate at the presidential election. He therefore 
decided to «tkk with hi* conservative partners^ 

.. N6t til the Sotiahriti followed their leader. Some of M. DdQetre '4 
ewiiitieutraaiMs, HrifededrtyM. Daniel Ma talori, accepted the Com- 
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inunist alliance. Thus* the Socialists were divided. But so was 
Marseilles’s right wing. In addition to the candidates it had *® 
M. Ddferre’a lists, it had two lists of its own both headc^ hrr*°~ 
fessors of medicine. The extreme right hoped to canon**J-.. 
of the many refugees from Algeria. The Union p”j . . 
Republique (the gaullist UNR), aware of its io^'^tSeswr is a 
as leader an outsider, Professor Comiti ^ P , , , c 

Corsican surgeon who, still in his for***' ^eachedthc top of 

“iGSWir *■ 

main duel was 
first ballot, on 


splinter K rouf '< cam * top of the poll with more than 100,000 votes, 
marly a* /« cettt d® total. M, Defferre, winning on the right 
wbir/ic had lost da the left, did almost as well. The remaining 
quarter or so of votes were divided between the two professors, 
the gaullist getting the larger abate, though still not enough to 
remain seriously Jg Jflfr men. The Communist-led group won One 
district outright, CMg£ top in three other* and a dose second in two 



_ « and Comiti. The results of rite 

f i4th, restored a truer perspective. The 


with the dissident Socialists and some other 


more. 

If the right-wapg cahd {dates stayed in the battle for the second 
ballot-and kept their vote—M Detfttxe ran a serious rial of 
losing control. He was thus forced to cum to the right for help. 
At gaullist headquarters fat Paris it was {bought that this humilia¬ 
tion might be enough tt discredit him as presidential candidate of 
the left—and the decision was taken to give him the compromis¬ 
ing blessing. What die Parisian strategists did not reckon with 
was the zeal of an amateur and the pride of a Corsican. Sum? 
moned by the local prefect, lectured on the telephone by gaullist 
ministers. Professor Comiti refused to stand down and “ sell his 
voters like cattle." 

Then the real fun began. M. Defferre and his friends began 
putting pressure on individual candidates. The decisive district 
was rhe fourth, where M. Matalon, the mayor's former friepd sod' 
now his chief rival, bed to be defatted. Four candidates on the 
Comiti list agreed to sacrifice themselves On the anti-commuhfat 
altar: four others refused to stand down. The ninth and deciriy^ 
candidate, a market gardener, simply vanished. Yet on the i6th, 
just before it was too late, his signed withdrawal was brought to the 
electoral office. The unfortunate man reappeared the following 
day, pleading that his signature had been obtained by false pre¬ 
tences. The administrative tribunal, however, decided that the 
withdrawal of the Comiti list was valid. At this stage, local experts 


concluded tjiat M, Defferre was on the rogjJ ro victory or, they 
put friJn southern Fumgbis, it was in ze pesjbety > 

The,, battle went jb oevfcrtfcelgts. M. Stofqtwft bewsfaiper 
accused thf Communists and M, Comiti’s suppofrers Of being in 
collusion. They both then sued him for libel. His defence counsel 
argued in court that u this was not slander but electoral polemics.’’ 
The judges agreed and the Defferre newspaper immediately 
splashed on its front page that collusion had been proved 
ip court. 

Fernet* in Marseille* were as confusing as the interpretatkm of 
verdicts., Wbeh on* saw a cross of Lorraine and an appeal to 
ganttfall^iyet to kt the Communists in, this wis,M. Ddferre’s 
hsWflft*^ But die most eyecatching of the gaullist slogans said 
“ ProMmmunist in Faria, bourgeois in Marseilles, wheee ate they 
sincere > "—an allusion to the electoral acrobatic* of the Socialist 
party. As to the whispering campaign attjjut the prioe of a candi¬ 
date or the rewards of a cottacillor, thin lifts cannot fae repotted 
hero, since not all judges In libel suits, ate as indulgent as the 
ones hi Marseilles. 1 

AmU all this confusion, M. Defferre gained enough right-wing 
votes to win, though it was, in fyet, a closer affair than the number 
of seats'in the council suggest. Had dm Comiti list dot Wle# with¬ 
drawn in the fourth district, and had a few hundred votes gone 
the Other way in the seventh district, the verdict would have been 
reversed. As it is, M. Defferre is mayor for another six years 
with 41 councillors on his side against 21 men of the Communist- 
led group. But does this mean that he is a starter in the national 
race ? 

In fact, his local victory in Marseilles contains the seeds of his 
defeat at the national elections. M. Defferre was invented as a 
candidate on the assumption that Communists would have to vote 
for this leftish contender. This assumption has now been shattered 
at a time when the Communists have just given proof throughout 
the country of their persistent electoral strength. Marseilles has 
,so many peculiarities of its own that what happened there will pot 
work on a national scale. The notion of a popular front, as It 
exists at the moment, is not powerful enough throughout France 
for right-wingers to accept a Socialist as a lesser evil. General de 
Gaulle cannot be threatened, let alone defeated like Professor 
Comiti, by the argument that only M. Defferre stands between 
France and communism. In his present situation, M. Defferre 
has little hope even of an honourable defeat on points. Certain 
anti-gaullist planners in Paris are already looking for a less con¬ 
troversial Monsieur X. 


CEYLON 

Young radicals turn the wheels 


FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 

E ven though ten seats short of an absolute majority, the con¬ 
servative United National party, with 66 seats, was a comfort¬ 
able victor in Ceylon’s sixth general election on March 22nd. 
Until mid-week people were speculating whether the defeated Mrs 
Bandaranaike, whose Sri Lanka Freedom party won 41 seats, would 
have a wild shot at forming a new government with the help of 
ten Trotskyists, four communists, and whatever else she could pick 
up among the Tamils and independents. But the attempt, if it 
was ever made, got nowhere. Mr Dudley Senanayake, leader of 
the United National party, was asked by the governor-general to 
take office for the fourth time as prime minister of Ceylon. He, 
too, has had to seek outside support. 

He could count on the five members of the newly formed Sri 
Lanka Freedom Socialist party, the group led by Mr C F. de Silva 
which, then 13 members strong, defected from Mrs Bandaranaike’s 


party in early December and brought about its parliamentary 
defeat. On Wednesday, the 14-member Federal party, the larger 
of the rwo Tamil parties, had dashed Mrs Bandaranaike’s last hopes 
by announcing its readiness to back Mr Senanayake. Support from 
smaller parties, and from the six members to be appointed to 
represent special interests, should enable Mr Senanayake to form a 
fairly stable government. 

It would be no surprise, in fact, if a few Freedom party members 
were to join the government too. Those members who disapproved 
of Mrs Bandaranaike’s coalition with the marxists, but did not 
actually desert the party in December, have now cause to feel that 
their disapproval was right. 

The election results show a clear swing from the government to 
the opposition; this can be accounted for both by economic dis¬ 
content and by the simple desire for change. The United Nation*! 
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party was defeated 
in 1956 after nine 
years in office. NoW 
the Freedom party 
has been similarly 
rejected. This work¬ 
ing of what seems to 
be a nine-year cycle 
suggests that parlia¬ 
mentary democracy 
—which has had to 
stand up to tough' 
tests—has a better 
chance of survival 
and growth in Cey¬ 
lon than in most of 
the other new, Asian 
or African coun- 

tries. . 

In the swing to the right, an important factor was. the new 
young voter. The government had extended the vote to tS-year- 
olds, no doubt in the belief that theirs would be a radical vote. 
The United National partyp on the same assumption, opposed the 
extension of the franchise. ‘ Both proved wrong: their mistake was 
to equate radicalism with leftism. Temperamentally inclined to 
oppose the status quo, the young voter was also swayed by the 
growing problem of unemployment. Educational opportunities 
have widened but jobs are few and the educated unemployed took 
an active part in the opposition campaign. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

The Year of Verwoerd 

T iuiRi; was a time when South African 
government officials treated foreigners 
with defensive courtesy; now the mood has 
changed to one Of smooth assurance. The 
reason is plain: South Africans as a whole 
are coming to believe that, however much 
the outside world disapproves of apartheid., 
the republic itself is‘demonstrably invulner¬ 
able to outside pressures and need not fear 
them. Here is a list of some of the evidence 
that, this year, white South Africans can 
cite as a sign of thdr own strength: 

Internal rebellion. The trials held last 
year marked, in the South African view, the 
final mopping-up of all known resistance 
groups operating inside the country. They 
did more; they demonstrated the efficiency 
of Dr Verwoerd’s security police and the 
amateurishness of the various organisations 
that turned to sabotage as the only remain¬ 
ing means of expressing opposition. 

Externally organised, rebellion.. “ Free¬ 
dom fighters” earmarked' for operations 
inside the republic can be found dotted 
throughout the African continent; it is 
harder to say when, or whether, they will 
ever be found inside South* Africa. Some 
who have entered have been quickly appre¬ 
hended by a police force whose eyes and ears 
reach, it seems, to the freedom fighters' 
capitals of Dar-es-Salaam, Lusaka and 
Algiers. 

Boycotts. The movement to boycott 


One of the main. United National party platforms was religion 
and tampaign, led; by Bp(idhist monks, has 

sir pyip&jr, to the communists. 

ThM^jk unc Trotskyist sttianhit was dcfe&etf, Jo® parties 

S ' quite well.' It* was the Frecdoqi $arty .the 

isue. The conservative rural voter, who, used R> pcffct the 
Freedom parly 4 $ the more oonno{po6tah W; found 
that this time most eft fie' reUgiow leaders were exhorting 
Buddhists to refect the Freedom party oil me grounds of its marxist 
contamination. . finally* the jgqeyanq^ of minority, groups gave 
the?tft£lc 4 XWonll fa# air edge om.jbe Freedom pa#, from 
tHfe.»^niflng of the battle. Ferhaps-tisi'itwwC significant H these 
groups was the registered Indian labour vote in the tea country. 
This important marginal group moved to the United National 
party as a protest against die India-Ceylon agreement signed in 
Delhi last October by Mrs Bandaranaike. Whether this will affect 
the implementation of, that agreement is to be seen. 

The main problem for‘Ceylon's new government—as for new 
governments almost' everywhere—is to put the economy in order. 
Dwindling reserves .of foreign currency have led to import restric¬ 
tions, high prices, shortages, and even to the retrenchment of 
work# from oOmtthrdal :#d industrial firms that just cannot 
c# on for lack-of fonjgb #bange to buy essential goods. The 
private sector br#ie|l#iepiy again; it fhojdd.mi.^ii com¬ 
placent. M#d^ , 'UMufors. M'fbe.'.former oo^^M|#;|i#|!|fade 
unions at bay, hut die' <#U#&'#»,tlie “ ” 

jointly presetted .to. th$ .gov«rnm#^|#.; toj(#ite ,e#loyer«‘' by 
Ceylon's major,, trade "unions could'll# gpverioaent 

by starting all oyer'.'again. 

u , * 'aM* %i 


South African goods as a sign of prqjtest” 
has been under way since 1960, since When 
the republic's exports have rapidly in¬ 
creased. The African countries idoacrit to 
the republic (such as Zambia, Malawi and 
Tanzania) have felt forced to compromise 
on this form of economic warfera, lest their 
own economies be fatally damag^. This, 
together with the willingness of the com¬ 
munist countries to trade (even^ in some 
cases, in arms) with South Africa, has taken 
a lot of the steam out of the boycott move- 
ment. " 

Economic sanctions. The United 
Nations' special committee on sanctions 
against South Africa has now produced its 
report. This makes the point that the two 
countries whose participation in a sanctions 
campaign would be decisive—America and 
Britain—are the least anxious to take part 
in one. France did not even participate in 
the committee's proceedings. 

South-West Africa. The International 
Court is now hearing the oral arguments 
on both sidesin the case brought by Liberia 
and Ethiopia against South Africa's practice 
of apartheid in South-west Africa. . South 
Africa, taking the court action seriously and 
evidendy believing that it has a good chance 
of winning, has sent a distinguished team 
of lawyers to The Hague and is handing 
out cyclostyled versions of its case to hews- 
. papers arouad ihejyorld. South Africans 


arcMsoargning that, cym if judgment were 
to go against , them, tKUr would not threaten 
the republic's lily-whltcijpss, since Dr Ver¬ 
woerd couW oomply simply by not prac¬ 
tising apartheid' in that one territory. 
Further, if he disobeyed <afl s adverse judg¬ 
ment, then hqdon against the republic would 
stilt ;dfcpdd Upon to ; ^active United 
Nations being in exi$ten&"and strong will 
oh the part ofctheloads to the 
final point cm South 

TP West after Sttnfcyrilie. The 
factors of the Congo, rife general anti- 
western feelings expressed^ Africans after 
last autumn’* fepeue nfflOT in Stanley¬ 
ville, have, /Sduth Africans believe, ecin- 
bined to make westerfiecrin general more 
symjjlhthatic he; Dr* Vcrwofcrd* It might be 
more accum^e to biy that opinion in London 
and Washimm has harder on 

matters of marc Africatf polity; it is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether or not this is also a 
whitewards swing. But it is certainly true 
that the Congo, and evdn so apparendy a 
disconnected a crisis as the Vietnam one, 
have made western governments even more 
unhappy at the prospect of getting em¬ 
broiled anywhere else, including—or espe¬ 
cially—-South Africa., 

i Is there any gnawer to thfe.general South 
A&fcto caAb;;? r .Right npw it lies in 
abstracts, But the principle laid down by 
President Johnson for securing Negro rights 
in Alabama are not abstract at all. While 
this looks to be indisputably Dr Verwoerd’s 
year, it' is also indisputable that it is the 
blade man 9 ! century. 
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Beautifully fashioned and exquisitely chased, the treasure chest of 
medieval times is itself a treasured possession to-day. But in an age 
of cash registers and mechanised accounting, it is for practical 
purposes as outmoded as the methods used in its construction. 
Amongst the new manufacturing processes which have made such 
progress possible, the development of fresh riveting techniques has 
played an important part. 

To-day, when faced with any riveting problem, It pays to turn to The 
Bifurcated & Tubular Rivet Co. Ltd., for sound, money-saving advice. 
The earlier the approach at the component designing stage, the 
greater the saving will be. 

“Aylesbury Brand" Bifurcated, Tubular 
and Semi-Tubular Rivets can solve the 
most intractable problems when used 
with “Aylesbury'* Automatic Rivet 
Setting Machines. 



IBI 


*«<* Wrgi’ttr t'e., f4*. 


There could be 40 million customers for your prod¬ 
ucts in the thriving markets of East. Central and 
South Africa. We have all the information you need. 
Why not get in touch with us ? 

THE STANDARD BMW 

* .. _a... *.i 


, rfesdQtfice: 10 ClomentL’Une, EC4. k 

... - , Other London fflfcest , , , 

63 London Wall, £C2, 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 and 117 Park Lane. W1 

OVER 850 OFFICES IN EAST. CENTRAL fr SOOTH AFRICA 


—"Let us know your production problems 

THE BIFURCATED AND 
TUBULAR RIVET CO. LTD 

, ■ ' ■ A 

AYLESBURY WCKINRKfcMSHIRE • TEL* AYLESBURY 3411 
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THAMES-SIDE STORY 



I was as crude as they 
Come when x arrived here 



Oil flows five ways 
on the Thames to make 
London Britain’s 
busiest petroleum port 

The mouth of the Thames is a funnel through 
which giant 6o,ooo-ton tankers pour crude oil 
into Shell and BP refineries at Shell Haven and 
the Isle of Grain. From these two refineries, 
petroleum products are shipped in coastal tankers 
round the shores of Britain to other installations. 
Barges carry fuel oil up the river to feed the 
power stations at Bankside and Belvedere, and 
across the river to the bunkers where ships 
are refuelled. More barges carry petrol, fuels and 
oils to Shell-Mex and B.P. depots, 
such as Lensbury and Wandsworth, 
for retail distribution. 

Is London the world’s busiest port? 

Certainly the good use Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
make of the river is an important part of 
the claim. Judged by petroleum traffic alone, the 
Thames is easily the busiest waterway in Britain* 



SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD MARKET 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS OP 
BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE UX 
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CHINA 

In Lei Feng's 
Footsteps 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PEKING 



Anti-imperialism on the nuvsetyMfaU 


I t is difficult to disentangle common 
sense from irrelevant silliness in China’s 
“ socialist education movement ” which 
inaugurated late in 1962 and got-fully into 
its stride last year. For example, the con¬ 
tinued emphasis on the need for intel¬ 
lectuals to do physical labour might serve 
many objects. It might overcome the 
Brahminical disdain of soiling one’s hands 
so common in backward societies; or pre¬ 
vent the development of a privileged class of 
professional people; or . express in an 
official way the powerful anti-intellectual 
feelings of the poorly educated but militant 
party cadres; even, perhaps, relieve both 
unemployment among, the educated and 
local labour shortages on the land at harvest 
time. 

The Chinese, however, reject all these 
suggestions ; they maintain that the purpose 
of physical labour is to remind the young 
of the miseries experienced by their parents 
and thus strengthen their hostility both to 
revisionism and imperialism. Roughly two- 
fifths of the population is under seventeen, 
and they, together with their immediate 
elders, must be taught to u remember the 
past” and remember it unlovingly. 

“Revisionism” has become the source 
of all major Sins, a sort of infection that 
hard work, clean living and physical train¬ 
ing can keep at bay. As new generations, 
which do not remember life before 1949, 
reach maturity, revisionism comes to des¬ 
cribe all things that are irritating but which 
can be changed quickly—from bad- 
tempered petulance to bouffant hair-styles. 
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or marrying earlier than the prescribed age 
of 26 for girls and 30 for boys. Early mar¬ 
riages, it is said, are frowned on, not be¬ 
cause of the population problem, but 
because youth must be able to “ complete 
its studies.” 

Somehow the good must be made to seem 
more starkly virtuous than it has ever 
seemed before; it must become the model 
from which all wijl learn. Not long ago, a 
fictitious young communist named Lei 
; Feng was continuously held up as a guide ; 
t he was succeeded by a campaign urging 
people to “ Learn from the People’s Libera¬ 
ls® Army.” More recently, “ middle 
d&atactcrs ” in literature have come to be 
oc^demned ; that is to say, people with 
ffoubts must not be portrayed as heroes. As 
i iesult even some of the most famous 
^evoliidonary films made before 1962 have 
hact 1 to be withdrawn, and Chinese opera, 
in any case always rather a cardboard con¬ 
flict between black and white, is being re¬ 
placed by new works which make the 
mediaeval European morality play seem, by 
comparison, a complex psychological study. 
Production techniques, poetry and music 
can all sometimes be very good, but the 
starkly simple theme of the good versus the 
. bad is always heavily underlined. 

From nursery school to factory and uni¬ 
versity, the message is the same. The party, 
with as much perseverance as the early 
Christian church, portrays itself and its aim* 
aj embodiment of traditional peasant 
virtues. The United States by contrast is 
projected as all that the peasant most hates, 
or rather believes he should hate. Through 
it all looms the benign immensely popular 
and immensely inflated figure of Mao Tse- 
tung, the holder of the priestly formulae 
that vanquish evil. The variety of poses he 
assumes is becoming as wide as those of the 
Buddha, and perhaps, in at least some hearts, 
he is identified as a Boddhisattva. 

What is impossible to determine is the 
impact of the socialist education movement, 
which has been nearly as ruthless in the 
social sciences as in literature. China’s intel¬ 
lectuals have been taught the virtues of 
silence, and critics of the current campaign 
have no public outlet. The party continues 
to treat intellectuals with firmness, even if it 
is, by Stalin’s standards, very gentle. There 
has been no purge by execution, and 
teachers with controversial records often 
continue in their jobs ; superficially fierce 
debates on clearly demarcated topics con¬ 
tinue in the press. 

One meets surprisingly few intellectuals 
who have actually undergone any regular 
physical labour ; none of the fur-collars in 
the street seem anxious to imitate the spirit 
of Lei Feng and lend a hand with the heavily 
laden carts, pulled by men and women in 
patched denims. In provincial cities one can 
still see couples emerging arm in arm from 
the parks late at night; and how many of 
the young men organised to make up the 
audience at the opera are secretly cynical 
and snigger at the puppet creations on the 
stage ? 

The socialist education movement domi¬ 
nates all. It helps to prevent the emergence 


of a privileged group of mteUefttuab and of 
party cadtes: mobility and sdf-education 
arepromised, and so u the traditional wis¬ 
dom of the peasantry when linked to the 
new theory of the party. The necessity for 
self-sufficiency, precipitated with such 
violence by the quarrel with the Soviet 
Union, has been transmuted into the virtue 
of voluntary self-reliance. The campaign 
suggests loins girded up, not for another 
sudden surge forward, but rather for a very 
long haul. 


SPAIN 

The Abbot 
Exiled 

A letter now circulating in Spain, signed 
by Weil over a thousand intellectuals, 
opposition politicians, clerics and workers, 
demands four freedoms—the right to speak, 
to associate, to strike and, the letter adds, 
to amnesty for people who have fought for 
these rights. The past fortnight has shown 
again that, while the Falangist press in 
Spain is calling for a loyal official opposition 
to the government, the Spanish establish¬ 
ment has no intention of giving way to a 
real opposition. The authorities now seem 
to he ignoring the concessions made on 
March 6th to university students demanding 
a democratically elected union. And on 
March 12th one of General Franco’s most 
outspoken critics, the abbot of Montserrat, 
Dam Aurcli de Escarrt, left for Italy and 
apparent exile. A spokesman for the 
monastery bluntly said the Vatican had 
invited the abbot to work on questions of 
religious freedom for the ecumenical 
council as a result of “ pressure and 
threats ” from the Spanish government. 

This would not be surprising. The 
abbot’s protests against police brutality 
have made him a centre of Spain’s opposi¬ 
tion ; so did his interview with Le Monde 
in November, 1963, when he said that, 
though Spain was Catholic, it provided 
neither social justice nor human freedoms 
in the spirit of Pops John. As abbot of 
Montserrat, he was out of police reach and 
the . natural leader of Catalan cultural self- 
consciousness, never far in Madrid’s mind 
from Catalan separatism. The monastery 
printed and preached in Catalan when the 
public use of the language was banned. 
Recently the ban has lapsed, but the 
monastery’s successful Catalan review, 
Serra d'Or , has been indirectly brought 
under the censorship, even though the con¬ 
cordat exempts church publications. In 
short, there is a solid history of tension 
between Montserrat and Madrid. It is 
likely to continue into the abbot’s exile. 
Last year the monks, at the abbot’s behest, 
elected the like-minded prior, Dorn Gabriel 
Bras6, as his coadjutor and eventual 
successor. Real thorns are not so easily 
disposed of. 
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Time, GentlemeivTime, ^ 

... Why not borrow more to incrca8|„buying produlti^M'l^^ad—our adverse Balance 
of Trade could so easily be vaster fVjv <$Lfj’s inanely spe^ew'maifl, on inferior dear 
products we can’t afford -our Foreign ‘C&aferifyJO^ficits can be^ade togrow bigger even 
faster!... Don't be rqftdhulygentlemen of Buy Britashvist pf^uyed 

or entirely ignored, 'thuft we 'dan, achieve Industiiy&%tr|U^|plation ! . . , Inci€a^l'^g^ 

»Emigration ! . . . inflation ! ^ . higj^ Ration!... StagriftfcoM^&n^syequation 
“‘^“j.jQur deserted idle aerospace and elcctrbhi^ctc^Kamuseums to tnea^l^tnp^advocates 
apostles of fatuous theory, gueirtqpUlflNk economists, imj^aaicw^ttiMdjUts— 
miawi^fe'lB^Qnomic and technological chaos all f Lading the technical 
daily train essential experience which extend iii«cti^||cjip^edge to cof* 

the rapid pace adv^iqij^we must lose alt prolpible pcort impetus 

and drive. Let economic frustrate'-^* obstruct oila moft' #py>l^jnd 

destroy the morajeof our most 1 ’'eheaf^c minds fd4mect«vll^|stij^ the vital'coffin^flvftv 
capabilities of Bntmpfr E^pprting IndimneHl^a,^^'t1ii~' iMi him befbi#Vi| , 

lose all our Markets, drat.,exhaust our reserveP«f;SS|tiedit, ScieMiiad^ $ec|ipologjsts ana 
Craftsmen, gentlemen, is a cwicAi^qf high priority W <sa4b for urgwit^ictioj^-act^n 
immediately, energetic effective deeds without further delay. * , v 4 .*7* ... 

Design, Research and Development Capabilities of the systems division— Hypersonic!... 
Atto-seconds! ... If control of an indefinable variable is your headache, we . may be 
your aspirin * * . Note our success in solving problems:- Stress strain analysis of impact 
kinetics, Computer controlled tri-axial linear measurement; Journal bearing wear detectors; 
Electro-magnctic sensors; Metallurgical surface flaw detection at speed: Optical electronics 
to control textile manufacture: Mass flow measurement of gaseous fluids. Our Damoclean 
swords are poised over Mycological contamination and corrosion-resistance testing; 
Medical data assimilation of physiological analysis: Fast action power supply breakers 
for semi-conductors. Discrimination analysis in micro-seconds; Contour definition by 
digital control system . .. contact:— mr. r: l. Nicholson, systems division. 


Control Systems with High Efficiency Factor for aircraft, satellite, submarine or reactor, 
lighter equipment for lunair transhipment, controllers remoter... a test rig. a rotor, 
electro-mechanical gear... precision electronic measuring machines; scanners; variable 
torque sensors; transducers, encoders and veniier tensors; complex resolvers developed as 
problem solvers. Wind-Tunnel Models, Strain Gauges and Controls. Electronics, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, air bearings that don’t wear... special press tools and gauges 
for forming by stages, new pumps, servo 'tutors’, air-data computers. Sophisticated 
computer-controlled Automation for all industrial and chemical Applications, 
Special-Purpose Equipments and Machines to maximise efficiency designed and manufactured 
with expert knowledge and care *.. contactmr. e. c. it'xss, design division. 


When Invention is halted and Production is slow -when Methods are doubtful and Output 
won’t flow—‘P.P.’ are consultants with proficient advice... practical experienced engineers 
of the precise... in deed we achieve maximum expertise; employ esp to aid thought... 
dependably accurate in all dimensions including the essential fourth—cerebrate to fulfil 
your requirements and delivery date ... accelerate when your need is great... contact:— 
MR. A. w. N. GARRATT, A.F.R. Ae.S. TECHNICAL DIVISION. 


PREMIER PRECISION LTD 


Consultant Technologists in Electronic A Hydraulic Dynamics DESIGN-RESEARCH- 

WESTERN ROAD, BRACKNELL, BERKS. DEVELOPMENT- 

BRACKNELL 2222 ... AUTOMATION 

British Creative Systems Engineers, Designers A Craftsmen who desire „ V „ TPM „ FNrilN] p FR<; 
a dynamic career are invited to apply to:- The Technical Director, _ ' 


WESTERN ROAD, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 
BRACKNELL 2222 
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GERMAN DEFENCE 


From the Dragon's 
Teeth 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A t Wurzburg on April ioth, four weeks before the twentieth 
anniversary of Germany’s unconditional surrender, a. Buncfes-' 
wehr division will promise t6 honoujr ant] obey the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation—the twelth German division so to do. ft 
is to be a quiet wedding. Th$ importunate bridegroom, they say, 
could do with a facelift And the blushing bride has some genuine 
misgivings. After all, it was even less than twenty years ago—in 
the autumn of 1945—when the allied control council for Europe 
began to promulgate decree after decree designed to eradicate her 
like. All military formations, units, and their administratis * 
machinery were to be dispersed “ wholly and finally* The foster¬ 
ing of military tradition in any form ,was forbidden, as was every 
kind of military training. No more military buildings were to be 
erected. Sport was so lie ftrktiydcnrifcmrked. Ammunition and 
weapons of afl kinds, including shotguns and daggers, were forfeit. 
Military literature was to be impounded* War memorials and 
museums were to be dismantled. 1 1 J 

Today’s disinterred battalions have grown used to hearing cat¬ 
calls on the east wind. But it is unnerving when the catcalls still 
come from the west. A detachment of Bundeswehr sappers arriv¬ 
ing in Denmark on March 16th to take part in Nato manoeuvres 
had to be protected by Danish soldiers and policemen against local 
demonstrators. Which provoked Die Welt to remark on March 
23rd that the German soldiers involved were in their cradles when 
the Wehrmacht occupied Denmark. While they understood they 
would not be welcomed with open arms, it was asking too much to 
expea them to feel responsible for happenings over which they 
had no influence. These young Germans, said Die Welt, would 
have little stomach for helping to defend Denmark if they felt 
themselves surrounded by a hostile population. 

With the twelfth and last German division making its bow in 
Nato, west Germany fulfils its pledge to support Nato With turned 
forces of a total strength of 500,000 men. In addition to 430,000 
soldiers, the figure includes the crews of a small navy and a 
Luftwaffe composed mainly of tactical aircraft. So far as the army 
and the air force are concerned, the restrictions on weapons im¬ 
posed by the Paris agreements of 1954 have been observed. But 
the navy, to which is allotted the hypothetical task of helping to 
dose the exits from the Baltic (where 40 per cent of the R,us$i£n 
submarine fleet is based), received permission from the council 
of ministers of the Western . European Union in 1963 to build 
surface ships of up to 6,000 tons displacement (the previous maxi¬ 
mum having been 3,000 tons) and submarines of up to 450 tons 
(formerly 350 tons). West Germany’s largest vessel at present is 
the 4,500-ton training ship Deutschland. Inter-allied negotiations 
are afoot which will probably lead to Germany receiving authority 
to build U-boats of tip t<? 1,000 tons. According to the defence 
ministry in Bonn, the navy will, then be satisfied tint it has a fait 
chance of carryiog Ou; its, limbed assignment. German 
rearmament—as the Western allies conceived it in the earjty 1950s 
—is now complete- . 

In a lecture at Notre Dame University, Indiana^ on MarelMard, 
Dr Heinrich Krone, die minister without portfolio who presides 
over the cabinetV defence coUnca,:Ji@u»ed at some length the 
possibility df Gcrman milttaiy ambkkti reviving with the rebirth 
of German added forced '-Mb' dismissed as utterly liniualjatfc the 
frequent chaifce that thereuiime Germans inwardly burning to 
obtain command of nuclear weapons that they cotUd, if necessary, - 
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Dattith pastor halts the Btmfleswehr 


achieve reunification by force. In the circumstances of Russian 
power, aqd European geography, Herr Krone reflected, ft would 
be suicidal for Germany to attack Russia. What, he asked, would 
it profit Germany to have nuclear weapons that could destroy a 
number of targets in Russia ? What would the Russians do in 
reply ? 

Dr Krone’s sense of Germany’s military limitations is shared 
by the Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitungs distinguished military 
correspondent, Adelbert Weinstein. Herr Weinstein’s broodings 
on March 18th on the pitiless forward role of west Germany’s 
conventional forces were headed 11 No military task for the 
Bundeswehr.” Admittedly, the importance of the Bundeswehr was 
growing, he observed, but as a political factor, not as a military 
instrument. Considering some of the. foreign political implications* 
Heir Weinstein suggested that Germans could now tell their 
British friends that every British brigade withdrawn from the 
continent would change the ratio of influence in Germany’s favour 
at Nato command headquarters. And they could remind Americans 
ahd Frenchmen' that their military presence in Germany was in 
their own interest. For until an acceptable formula for disarmament 
had been found every division in Germany was a bargaining 
counter. 

Herr Weinstein touched only briefly on the significance, of the 
Bundeswehr come the day when reunification will be negotiated 
in earnest. He remarked that west Germany’s daam to a decisive 
say in the arrangements could not be founded or maintained On 
economic strength alone. Indeed, the shape of Germany’s political 
future might then depend greatly upon the Bundeswehr’s political 
maturity, or lack of it, From the first plans to ream to the 
emergence of the twelfth division, the west German parliament has 
been jealous to assert the final authority of the political over the 
military leadership. 

On the whole, it seems to have securely established, the point. 
From time to time doubts have been anxiously aired labour the 
officer corps’ good will towards the concept of the citizen in uniform 
and towards the cultivation of “inner leadership M —the odd¬ 
sounding name for achieving discipline through moral persuasion 
in place of the tyrannies of the sergeant-major. 1 Yet Watchfulness 
continues, apd the Bundestag continues to keepa useful eye on 
the harracks in spite of the setback caused by the embarrassing 
vagaries cijfcs fjm two ombudsmen. Until recently the trade 
unioaskept <risapp^^ the armed forces. But the 

union of workers in puhjhc services, transport and communications 
is setting a precedent by organising a branch for saMicn. 

~ ' flhaHwtitall- ''fsoUnicd of^^tawfcer hue are the two military 

organisation* that not not$t Halo’s disposal—the federgj frontier 
wfemt 'lotefc and the territorial aimy. The frontier defence force, 
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which comes under the control of the ministry of the interior and young Germans arc volunteering for the territorial army that the 

is not open to inspection bythe parliamentary commissioner ;^ defence ministry is thinking of using its power to conscript. All 

the Bundeswehr, has enlisted close on 17,000 of chef 20,000 men the same, the conduct of these, two formations could be of major 

it is authorised to recruit. The territorial arnpiy, which lpi a political consequence should the government of rhe day proclaim 

strength of 23,000 men—a mixed bag of part^jmftrs and 1 Ml- a state of emergency. The argument over the government’s powers 

timers—is to be brought up to 50,000 men tly the end of next year. to do this, which are to be defined by legislation this summer, is 

It may bf of some comfort to the suspicious to know that so few another story. 


PAKIgtAN-IR AN-TU R K EY 

WhofceCento 

en^s 



FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

AKISTAN, Iran and Turkey arc finding 
co-operation for economic development 
none too easy. This is a fair conclusion 
to draw from the communique issued from 
Islamabad, Pakistan's future capital, on 
March 19th at the end of a two-day meeting 
of the ministerial council that supervises rhe 
Regional Go-operation for Development, 
or RCD, as they call the economic organisa¬ 
tion they set up last July. Many ideas were 
discussed—in a spirit of “ warm cordiality 
and sincerity ”—but hard decisions seem to 
have been postponed. Some Pakistanis had 
earlier foreseen an agreement on petro¬ 
chemicals, defining areas in which each of 
the countries would specialise, but the sub¬ 
ject did not even find a mention in the 
communique. Evidently national industrial 
aspirations are not easily reconciled. 

Of the three nations, Pakistan is clearly 
the most anxious to make the RCD 
succeed. Its main motive is unmistakably 
political. President Ayub Khan, in a re¬ 
markably detailed and forthright exposition 
of his view of the world, said last October 
that the smaller countries of Asia had “ a 
very bleak future ” unless they got together 
and formed cohesive groups to resist the 
pressure of the continent's three large 
powers: Russia, China and India. In his 
search for, cohesion, President Ayub looks 
to the Middle East, although geographically 
one half of his country is more a part of 
south-east Asia. This westward inclination 
originates in Pakistan’s strong ^ sense of 
Moslem nationalism. Islamic inspiration 
may be on the decline elsewhere, but it is 
Pakistan's raison d'etre. It is not surprising 
that Pakistan regards it as its mission to 
promote friendship and co-operation among 
Moslem countries. 

A*^ opportunity presented itself when 
Pakistan joined the Baghdad Pact, now the 
Central Treaty Organisation, in 1955. 


While the comj>clling reason for Pakistan 
was co get American arms, the thought of 
getting together with Moslem neighbours 
was also welcome. President Ayub says that 
hfe had looked Upon the Baghdad Pact as 
a means ofbrihging all the region's Moslems 
together on a Cdmmon platform. This was 
not to be. But the pact did achieve the 
more limited result of bringing Pakistan 
closer to the non-Arab Moslem states of Iran 
and Turkey. This was the starting point 
of the RCD. 

Turkey was at first not too keen to get 
involved in this Asian arrangement. Ac¬ 
cording to Ayub, he told the Turks that 
however much they wanted to be part of 
Europe they would never be accepted as 
equals by Europeans, while the new organ- 
. isation offered them a chance to be “ first- 
class Moslems and first-class Turks.” It is 
doubtful whether this argument clinched 
the issue. Resentment against Naro allies 
over Cyprus may have had more to do 
with it. But Pakistani observers fondly be¬ 
lieve that a religious revival is on the way 
in Turkey, which gives it a new interest in 
renewing Islamic ties. 

Pakistani spokesmen emphasise that the 
RCD is not an exclusive club. They arc 
keen to draw Afghanistan in, but without 
success so far—although a new trade 
and transit agreement between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, signed on March 2nd, shows 
that relations between the two countries are 
improving. Indonesia's name has also been 
often mentioned. A bilateral trade agree¬ 
ment signed on March 8th with Pakistan 
envisages “co-operation on the RCD pat¬ 
tern ” between the two countries, which by 
implication rules our direct membership. 
Presumably Iran and Turkey have no wish 
to get involved with President Sukarno’s 
new emerging forces, even if Pakistan is less 
choosy. 

Economics reinforce Pakistan’s political 
interest. As a nation with large industrial 
aspirations, it secs better prospects for the 
sophisticated capital-intensive ventures it 
envisages if markets can be shared. This 
sharing is intended to be based on an agreed 
partem of industrial specialisation. The 
immediate aims are modest. All three 
countries are, for instance, developing petro¬ 
chemical industries, based on petroleum 
refineries. The Pakistanis hoped to work 
out a plan under which each country would 
produce a limited range of products on an 
economic scale. 

Also under negotiation are joint schemes 
for aviation and shipping; both are fields, 
where high capital costs favour pooling of 
resources., A conference arrangement is 
envisaged for some shipping routes, with 


each country providing an agreed share of 
carrying capacity. This, last week's com¬ 
munique said, will have been accomplished 
by the end of the year. It is about the only 
concrete result in prospect so far. Much is 
being made of progress towards a unified 
communications system, but credit for this 
should in justice go to Cento, which 
initiated and financed the schemes, and is 
still working on them. Where docs Cento 
end and the RCD begin ? 

LIBYA 

East-west is 
best 

N ow Libya can play a neutral role more 
easily: Mr Mahmoud Muntasir, who 
resigned on March 21st as Libya’s prime 
minister, was one of the architects of Libyan 
independence, and can hardly forget British 
help in getting Libya its freedom. He is, 
therefore, stamped as pro-Western, His 
successor, Mr Hussain Mazik, has no such 
past to live down. His appointment 
does not mean that Libya will change the 
position it took two weeks ago in refusing, 
with Tunisia and Morocco, to break off 
relations with west Germany. But it may 
help to offset Cairo's disappointment at 
Libya’s failure to conform. 

Libya had economic reasons for not 
wanting a rupture with Bonn : a fifth of its 
oil goes to west Germany. But it was also 
reluctant to be pushed into new anti- 
Western moves. It seems that the issue may 
now be put to the Libyan parliament—a 
subtle way of deferring it. Parliament was 
dissolved in February because of admitted 
irregularities in last autumn's general 
elections. New elections are not due until 
May. Meanwhile, Mr Mazik is confronted 
with mounting internal problems. The rift 
has been growing apace between the older 
traditionalists, who rule on behalf of King 
Idriss, and the younger, educated genera¬ 
tion who chafe at the long time it Takes 
for any benefit from oil revenues, to reach 
the poor. They listen to Cairo radio ana 
openly sigh for socialism, Because students 
inevitably lean to Egypt, the university and 
the main secondary school have been shut 
for over two . months. Mr Mazik may yet 
regain for King Idriss's tegime the confi¬ 
dence of the young and the frustrated; Only' 
so can he bring to any happy ending the 
nine-months-old talks with. Britain about 
the future of British bases. Both sides hOP# 
that some facilities will be Jeff for Britfjfo; 
—for old times’s sake. . , ! n 
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CANADA AND FRANCE 

Martres chez 
eux 

V isitors from Quebec have lately signed 
two significant agreements in Paris. 
One carries a stage further %ht plan under 
which Renault and Peugeot cars will* be 
assembled in a plant near Montreal , to be 
built by Quebec’s new parastatal General 
Investment Corporation. The other' is a 
cultural entente between the govern¬ 
ments of France and Quebec, enlarging the 
flow of exchange professors and students, 
and providing in particular for nine-month 
courses in France for teachers from Quebec 
secondary schools. The Canadian govern¬ 
ment promptly endorsed this agreement, 
rightly ignoring the inevitable mutterings 
from those critics Who accuse Mr Lester 
Pearson of giving Quebec too free a rein. 
Admittedly the Qu6becois, in their drive to 
become " malt res chez nous / 3 show open 
pleasure in achieving a special relationship 
with Paris ; admittedly General de Gaulle 
is not always tactful in extending his patron¬ 
age to places where he sees a good chance 
of asserting France’s influence at others’ 
expense, and Quebec is dearly such a place. 

PHILIPPINES 

Suspect your 
neighbours 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANILA 

T he. honeymoon between Indonesia and 
the Philippines is over. Their mutual 
admiration reached its height at the Manila 
conference of August, 1963, when Presi¬ 
dents Sukarno and Macapagal, together with 
Tunku Abdul Rahman of Malaysia, agreed 
to form “ Maphilindo,” a loose union of the 
three countries. Now the Filipinos are cool¬ 
ing off, though they still sec no gain in 
antagonising President Sukarno. They are 
not altogether to blame for the gathering 
chill. The last two months have given them 
good reason to doubt their previous assump¬ 
tion that they could have Sukarno's friend¬ 
ship without paying a price. 

These doubts about Indonesia stem partly 
from Manila’s traditional suspicion of China 
—a suspicion that is strengthened by local 
resentment at the economic power of more 
than a million Chinese settled in the Philip¬ 
pines. When President Sukarno took Indo¬ 
nesia out of the United Nations in January, 
the Filipinos tended to assume that he was 
clearing the decks for future collaboration 
with China. They felt even surer of this 
when Dr Subandrio, Indonesia’s foreign 
minister, said in Peking that China would 
certainly defend his country “ if it was sub¬ 
jected to imperialist invasion.” 

President Sukarno’s anti-American state- 


INTERN ATI ON AL REPORT 

But the mixture of motives involved ought 
not to obscure the more positive aspects of 
the new links that have been forged between 
Quebec and Paris. 

French Canada has for too long been 
neglected not only by other Canadians but 
also by France, The average Frenchman 
is still just as apt *s, say, the average British 
Columbian to dismiss Quebec as a stagnant 
backwater; indeed, British Columbia is now 
more aware than France is d the dramatic 
rebirth of Quebec arid its hectic drive to 
catch up with the times^ Quebec urgently 
needs capital lor its ambitious development 
programme, and all Canadians have an in¬ 
terest in the success of its efforts to attract 
French investment. In education, France 
can also give real help. The great heave 
that Quebec has to make to modernise its 
educational system is illustrated by the fact 
that Mr G6rin-Lajoie, who signed the 
entente in Paris, is the first minister of 
education it has ever had. A tangle of out¬ 
dated school systems, fossilised by conserva¬ 
tive clericalism, is being replaced by a new 
streamlined structure that will point the 
young Qu6becois toward the future, not the 
past. As Mr Gcrin-Lajoie points out, the 
agreement with France will greatly assist 
one of the reform programme’s chief aims* a 
radical improvement in teacher training— 
la formation des maitres. 


morns are often reproduced in the Philippine 
press. Presidential elections are due in Nov¬ 
ember. and both candidates (Mr Marcos, the 
president of the senate, and Mr Macapagal, 
who is standing for re-election) are anxious 
to dissociate themselves from Sukarno’s par¬ 
ticular brand of neutralism. Although there 
have been demonstrations against American 
bases in the Philippines, few Filipino poli¬ 
ticians want to be publicly identified as anti- 
American. 

There are also worries in Manila about 
the numbers of Indonesians who have 
illegally entered the country. There arc 
believed to be more than 10,000 such immi¬ 
grants liwng in Mindanao, the large island 
at the south of the Philippine archipelago. 
Apprehensions about Indonesian infiltration 
were sharpened last month when the Philip¬ 
pine army leaked the story of the arrest of 
an Indonesian air force officer who, it was 
claimed, was an important spy and had 
revealed plans for the future annexation of 
Mindanao by Indonesia. 

Filipinos are now thinking twice before 
rushing into any sort of business venture 
in Indonesia. Manila entrepreneurs once 
entertained visions of expanding trade. But 
the lumbermen, fishermen and manufac¬ 
turers who set off enthusiastically to Jakarta 
shortly after Maphilindo was initiated, 
have returned complaining of the lackadai¬ 
sical ways of the Indonesian bureaucracy, 
and the informality with which contracts 
are disregarded. 

Above aU» there 43 a genuine fear among 
Filipino businessmen, jirticularty those in 
coffee and cocoa, that the entry of Indone¬ 
sian agricultural products will harm Philip¬ 


pine exports; Two Indonesian ships arrived 
recently in tbi jmrt in Mtadanaft, 

with n,oo0 tens of cmfta fa# 
to Hamburg. Transhipineat 
pine ports was contemplated undertbe 
Philippine-Indonesit trade agreement signed 
last year. But Filipino copra prodiicem,we 
up in arms, claiming that this arcaap|p||ht 
would depress their own prices. Copra is 
the fMIippifies’s largest export and it 
accounts w most of the country’s foreign 
exchange tinuhgs. Indonesian ; copra is 

poorer and dhe»gpei\ 

The hope Of mdonesian-Philippitte politi¬ 
cal co-operation that was engendered during 
President Macapagal’s state visit to Indo¬ 
nesia a year ago has beep destroyed most of 
all, perhaps, by Indonesia’s attempts to land 
parties of infiltrators in Malaya* It was One 
thing, the president felt, to challenge the 
amalgamation of Sabah (to Which he has 
made his own claims) and Sarawak into 
Malaysia, it was quite another thing to attack 
the Malay peninsula itself. 

But prospects for Malaysian-Philippine 
co-operation are' just as bleak. There is g 
feeling in Manila that the Malaysians 
are missing opportunities to win Philippine 
recognition, particularly at this time when 
disenchantment with President Sukarno is 
setting in. Filipinos are nor impressed by 
Kuala Lumpur’s posture of stem indiffer¬ 
ence to the Philippine claim to Sabah— 
although some of President, Macapagal’s 
foreign policy advisers am unhappy about 
the claim. More as a face-saving gesture 
than anything else, the Philippine claim is 
now before the International Court. 

In spite of all these depressing develop¬ 
ments, Filipino leaders continue to lock on 
Maphilindo as the only viable solution to 
instability in the region. There is a growing 
belief here that many of the tensions can 
be eased only by regional co-operation, and 
Maphilindo would provide the machinery. 
All such plans* however, have to wait until 
Indonesia’s intensions are made clear, and 
the three countries concerned can start .0 
talk on the same wavelength. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

CHINA 

The economy should do beuei in 1965. 
though much still depends on the weather. 
The Review indicates the market oppor¬ 
tunities which may follow in the train of 
faster growth. It also comments on the 
trade offensive which China is likely to 
mount in developing countries. In addition 
the Review contains the usual compre¬ 
hensive analysis of the economic and 
industrial scene, and of changing official 
policy. 

Full detail* and subscription rates from: 
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Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 

Our operations cover 
the world. 



Where in the world are you? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. 

But then again, our entire in¬ 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. 

For one thing, we do move in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 


more overseas facilities, than any 
other Midwest bank. 

Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We also have a representative 
office in Zurich. And, for your 
convenience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental Bank Inter¬ 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world, money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corres¬ 
pondent banking connections and 
what have you got? 

A bank that can serve you any¬ 
where in the world. 

That’s the extent of it. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
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Comsat's 

4 

•Andover, Maine, US 

4 

• Goonfiilly Downs UK 

4 

• Raisting. Germany 



• Pleomcur-Bodou, France 
.—. " G able 

FROM OUR .SI'JKCIAI. COKKFSl'ONDliN l 

I ^niiY sent ii io Florida Iasi week to be fixed on one of the 
smaller rockci.s and fired shortly before Easter from Cape 
Kennedy. When they had finished putting it together, it sat on its 
apogee motor and stuck out its aerials. The light caught the 
translucent sapphire scales on its lizard-like skin as the sun is 
planned to catch them in space to charge and keep on charging 
the solar batteries inside. The fledgling Early Bird was on its way 
to become the world’s first commercial satellite. The name has a 
sardonic twist. Different electronics firms have proposed different 
satellite systems, using every competitive trick in the book as well 
as a number that arc not. The Hughes Aircraft Company won the 
first commercial contract with Early Bird and gained a head start 
on the rest of the field with an $n million order for two complete 
satellites (should the first launch fail), parts for a third and an 
option on several more. But the rest have not ceased fighting ; 
there are plenty of ^people in Washington who think thar the long¬ 
term contracts could slip through Hughes’s fingers and go to Space 
Technology Laboratories. However well Early Bird behaves, it is 
unlikely that any final choice will be made before STL has launched 
a satellite too. Oddly enough, the hottest favourite, which was the 
Radio Corporation of America, working with the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, now seems out of the running. 

Responsibility, both for ordering these trial satellites and 
deciding on the ultimate system, rests with the Communications 
Satellite Corporation in Washington, which is now the appointed 
servant of 45 separate governments. And the reasons which led 
Comsat to place its first order with Hughes was thar the Hughes 
system looked outstandingly the cheapest—or should one say the 
least expensive. Hughes’s own, admittedly partial, figures estimate 
that an improved Early Bird could provide the world with satellite 
cover for one-tenth the cost of any other system : $277 million 
against $ 2 j billion. Without having to go as far as Hughes, the 
premise on which these sums are based—that three Hughes satel¬ 
lites can do the work of one or two dozen of anyone clsc’s—would 
not be disputed. 

Hughes is exploiting two peculiarities of communications satel¬ 
lites. One is the rule, the higher the fewer. The satellites are 
nothing more, in practice, than exceptionally high aerials and the 
further out in space, the vaster their range, until at distances of 
rather more than 22,000 miles from earth, which is where Early 


Bird will roost, three Satellites 
will cover most of the occupied 
world. Then to keep them that 
far out requires them to orbit 
at a speed that, by coincidence 
(?), is the same as the earth’s 
rotation. This has great ad¬ 
vantages for engineers design¬ 
ing the ground transmitting 
and receiving stations; they 
can assume that the satellite 
will stay in the same fixed 
position 24 hours of the day 
and forget about the need to 
swing their huge dishes after 
the kind of satellite (Telstar 
was one) which streaks inter¬ 
mittently across the horizon. 
Thus a big element in cost is eliminated. Hughes would claim 
that it makes the ground stations ten times cheaper ; let us accept 
that the difference in cost is substantial. 

So why bother with any other kind of satellite ? Firstly, because 
Hughes was the only company to discover how to stabilise high 
satellites in space without making them impossibly clumsy ; it 
only did so through the pertinacity of three young scientists who 
conducted much of their technical discussion in the lavatory, the 
one place where they were safe from their superiors. Eventually, 
after a struggle, they did convince the Hughes management, then 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and ultimately 
Comsat, that the scheme would work. Two primitive versions have 
proved that it does ; one televised the Olympic games. Early Bird 
is the finished product, with up to three hundred telephone 
channels, equivalent to almost four trans-Atlantic cables. 

But the Hughes system has its drawbacks and Comsat’s difficulty 
is to judge what weight to assign to them. One is size; satellites 
that are not boosted so far in space will be bigger than Early Bird. 
Another is life : Hughes’s type of satellite may be, in theory, the 
equivalent of a “ fixed star,” but on its own it will drift by stages 
out of position unless corrected regularly. It carries motors for 
this purpose that nudge it back on station ; they are, unfortunately, 
powered by hydrogen peroxide and hydrogen peroxide decomposes 
in two to three years leaving the motors powerless and the satellite 
without means of correction. This limits the working life of 
Early Bird; Hughes’s competitors, whatever the other dis¬ 
advantages of their systems, do not have continually to prod their 
satellites into the right orbit, do not have to carry hydrogen peroxide 
motors and so are now offering to guarantee the life of their satel¬ 
lites for ten years. 

There is an element of one-upmanship in this offer; Comsat’s 
design contracts specify merely a life of five years which does not 
place Early Bird at the same disadvantage. But the claim obviously 
faces Comsat with an awkward calculation : is a system based on 
three Hughes satellites renewed every three years going to be 
cheaper in the long run or more expensive than one based on the 
next best system using 12 satellites replaceable every ten years? 
And how would the betting be affected by Hughes’s claim to have 
developed virtually self-fuel ling motors that could give Early Bird’s 
replacements a ten-year life too ? And what value should be 
assigned in the equation to the third drawback of Early Bird, the 
quality of reception ? When a satellite is as high as Early Bird, 
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there must be perceptible delays between speech, and answer as 
the signal travels'the distance fr^ni speaker to satellite to ground/ 
No one knows how telephone subscribers will rfcact to this. Thfese 
uncertainties have put into the running STL’s twelve-satellite 
system operating 6,000 miles out ; Comsat^may end by using both. 

Such technical decisions can be postponed ; much more pressing 
ones now facing Comsat cannot. The organisation's total 
strength is still only 145 persons and 4 it is being tom apart by 
disputes about how to allocate Early Bird’s channels and what to 
charge for them. If next month’s launch goes well, Early Bird’s 
trials will be completed in a few weeks and routine commercial 
transmission will start by June at the latest. This leaves just two 
months to clear up these key questions with ho settlement in sight. 
Negotiations in Washington have thrown up sharp differences in 
the -European and the American approach. Europeans as a group 
regard satellites mainly as telephone links and see the idea of using 
them to carry television signals as an amusing but slightly childish 

f 'immick to be used on suitably portentous occasions and then 
orgotten. But American television* networks arc taking the idea 
very seriously indeed, particularly for news services. The time 
difference works very much in their favour and they want more 
Early Bird channels allotted to television than Europe’s delegates 
are at present prepared to approve. 

The question of charges is as complicated. The price to the 
subscriber is a local matter ; Comsat sells its telephone and telex 
channels at the wholesale, not the retail, level. It provides only 
the satellite, not the local ground stations which are built and 
paid for by the local telephone companies and postal authorities. 
These want their satellite channels cheap ; some countries, on the 
other hand, which have put money into Comsat but have no ground 
stations, expect charges to be high enough to show profits on their 
investment. There is very little sign yet of reconciliation between 
the two approaches. 

The case for lower rather than higher charges might be easier 
to press if it could be demonstrated that it was necessary to 
encourage enough traffic to use the satellites’ capacity ; partially 
employed satellites could be expensive liabilities. But if estimates 
by the International Telecommunications Union arc correct, close 
on seven times the present capacity will be needed by 1975 on 
the North Atlantic alone, a total of 2,ico circuits, which could 
not conceivably be provided by cables. The ITU is also expecting 
marked increases in those areas where communications are now 
particularly poor. Between 1967, the dale when Comsat is under 
statutory obligation to provide an international network, and 1975, 
ITU expects that Lhc number of circuits needed across the world 
will double and in many cases more than double ; several countries 
have already informed the organisation that in about two years’ 
time they expect all their growth in traffic to go by satellite. This 
does not leave Comsat much time for trial and no room for error. 

Gas between Friends 

wash)no; roMj nc 

lit: British Foreign Secretary’s visit to Washington happened 
to coincide with an embarrassing moment for both govern¬ 
ments. The American Administration was obviously unprepared 
either for the release of information in Saigon that disabling gases 
had been employed in operations in South Vietnam or for the 
outcry that this occasioned from people in many countries, includ¬ 
ing the United States. The President let it be known that he had 
never been consulted about any use of gas in Vietnam, though his 
spokesman diminished the warmth of this intimation by adding 
that in the ordinary way one would not expect the President to be 
consulted about the use of small-arms ammunition, either. 

Evidently the most hectic part of what had begun as rather 
placid talks came on the second and last day, Tuesday, when lhc 
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Fo^ign Secretary had breakfast with Mf McNamara, the Secretary 
of Qefence, and wenf off to see the Secretary of Srite and the 
President before arriving at the National Press Club' too lkte to 
get any lunch but in time to deliver his one public speech of the 
visit. This consisted of innocuous though enlightened generalities 
but in answering questions Mr Stewart made comparatively strong 
statements on two aspects of what is happening in Vietnam. Asked 
about the use of disabling gases against the Vietcong, he said: “ I 
thought it my duty to make plain to your Secretary of State the 
very grave concern felt in Britain and other countries.” These 
were rather definite words for a man who claimed in the same 
breath that he was * reserving judgment until the full facts were 
known** Involved in this question, he said, were not only con¬ 
siderations of military effectiveness { ‘ s I ftttt asking your govern¬ 
ment to tyhat your Declaration of Independence calls 4 a 

decent respect to the opinions of mankind.’ ” 

Asked a little later about a reported remark from General 
Maxwell Taylor, the American Ambassador in Saigon, to the effect 
that no limit existed to the potential escalation of the war in 
Vietnam, Mr Stewart said that he had enquired about it and was 
satisfied that President JohnaOtt's previous statement, “ we seek 
no wider war,’’ still atood and that “ any utterance that seems to 
go beyond that or can be construed as going beyond it is wrong.^’ 
However, the Administration itself has been trying to find out 
what General Taylor said in his interview with an Italian maga¬ 
zine and does not conceal that, whatever it was, it wishes that 
he had not said it. Thus there is no source of disharmony in 
Washington. A good part of Mr Stewart’s talks did concern thepi- 
selves with Vietnam, whether by accident or design, but he did hot 
come to criticise. The British Government's position is still one 
of staunch support for the American aim of inducing the Com¬ 
munists to desist from interfering in South Vietnam and quite 
plainly there is no desire on the part of the British Government 
to score points off Washington on account of this or, at the 
moment, any other matter. Nor was any spokesman for the 
American Administration heard to react to Mr Stewart’s remarks 
at the National Press Club with a fraction of the acerbity that 
might have been shown had the source of them been, say, Paris. 

The Department of Defence was at work at the same time deflat¬ 
ing the stories of gas warfare in Vietnam and on Tuesday afternoon 
Mr McNamara himself gave out a quantity of information that 
might have avoided a great deal of trouble had it been put our. 
twenty-four hours earlier—or two months earlier, as it might well 
have been. The last of three occasions on which the disputed 
gases were used in military operations in Vietnam (they must have 
been used many times against civilians, in Vietnam and other 
places, without arousing any particular comment) was on 
January 27th, at a place where guerrilla fighurs had taken refuge 
among noncombatant villagers. Evidently the pungent scent left 
behind was picked up many weeks later by a reporter whose dis¬ 
closure forced from the American authorities in Saigon the hasty 
statement which has caused so much excitement. The whole story 
contradicts the view influentially held in Washington just now that 
all would be well if responsible men would only keep silent. 

The use of gas in South Vietnam is also discussed in Commentary 
on page 1361. 

Negro Journey 

T im whites and Negroes marching to Montgomery, the capital 
of Alabama (and once of the Confederacy), provided a symbol 
this week of what Mr LeRoy Collins, the head of the federal Com¬ 
munity Relations Service, meant when he said recently that “ the 
Negro American cannot be stopped from his journey to the freedom 
of other Americans.” The marchers had the support of the federal 
courts ; a judge in Montgomery approved the plan for the march, 
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corrcsponde-iLs around the woi Id pier -n 
immediate cuiuacl with every imporla r 
world trade centre. Wherever >ou d(' 
business, we <an pro idc a wide ran^.c o 
qualify banking scm'.kc. specif cal!', lanored 
you; requi' erne d >. 


—v.— jl— w-.. i _ j. _//./ 

X-/ UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

\ N* v \ \ ! / y s’ CAPITAL FUNDS OVBR $ 234 , 000,000 MSOURCSS OVER » 3 . 000 , 000.000 

X \ * V"T~ / Y iclorR Ros0| yicqPresident and Manager 

^ international division / Los Angeles Headquarters: 600 South Spring Street 

■ ^ J/" .^-~*** / Sfcn Francisco Headquarters; 406 Montgomery Street 

A'.' fated with Western Bancorporatlon and its 22 full service commercial banks In the. 11 Weotem Slat?:, 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


n 


Vidor R. Rose, Vicq President and Manager 
Los Angeles Headquarters: 600 South Spring Street 
ten Francisco Headquarters; 406 Montgomery Street 



That is the amount of overseas capital invested in 
Australia over the past six years. About half of this came 
from British investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation. 

Businessmen all over the world recognise that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong British traditions ft political stability 

■ a skilled and sxpamflng werit force ft a fraa 
enterprlaa economy ft greet natural resources 

■ a fast-growing domestic market ■ and it close 
to Asian and Pacific mSfkete. 

f* - 

■ . .?■ 

Information is available from the Office of 
the HIGH' COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE. 
LONDON. W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 2435, AND AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE 


AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING, PRODUCING, DEVELOPING 

at ; 

Sf instrted knf tho Common.veafln Gown ncnl uf A>, ;/j ttn 
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One of Japan's lea Jin? producers of .si eel steel jvothets tau! \V »> 

STEEL DIVISION: Tubpfar products; steel tan, shapes, plates & sheets 
SHIPBUILDING’DIVISION: Shipbuilding L repairs, fabricated steel structures 

NIPPON KOKAN 

Head Office: Tokyo. Japan 

Foreign Offices: New York, Los Angeles, LonJon, Duesseldorf, 
Singapore, Hong Kong 
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specifically restrained Governor Wallace and other officials from 
interfering with it and insisted that the State of Alabama's duty 
was to protect this peaceful assembly from any assault. The judge 
admitted that his order went to the “ outer limits ” of what the 
Constitution allows, but he argued that this was justified by the 
“ enormity of the wrongs ” against which the marchers were pro¬ 
testing. The only restriction he imposed was that their numbers 
should nor exceed three hundred where Route 8o changes from 
four traffic lanes to two—a limitation not unwelcome, in the wintry 
weather, to the middle-aged. The marchers were protected by the 
United States government : President Johnson called up nearly 
two thousand members of the Alabama National Guard and backed 
them up with federal troops, referring scornfully as he did so to 
the reluctance of Governor Wallace to discharge the responsibility 
ol a state for maintaining law and order. 

In Congress the march toward equal voting rights is no less 
impressive. The Senate Judiciary Committee, which under the 
chairmanship of Senator Eastland ol Mississippi has smothered 
over ioo Negro rights measures in the past decade, has been given 
firm orders to report the President's Bill to the floor by April 9th. 
The vote on this was 67 to 13—enough to cut off any southern 
filibuster. But no sustained attempt to talk the Bill to death is 
expected. Too many Southerners agree (if silently) with Mr Grider 
ol Tennessee that southern moderates must take a stand against 
the " brute in policeman's garb ... the ludicrous white-robed 
redneck." Senator Fulbright, tor example, is expected to support 
the Bill; so is Senator Smathers of Florida. Members of the 
Senate have been warned, indeed, that they will forfeit their Easter 
recess if the Bill is not passed by April 15th ; in the House of 
Representatives it is hoped that a vote will be taken in the week 
of April nth. This is breathtaking speed. 

Nettled Networks 

T he Federal Communications Commission has chosen a curious 
way of achieving a laudable goal. The regulatory agency 
wants to break the stranglehold that the three major national net¬ 
works have on what the American public may see on television. 
Vet it proposes to do this by forbidding the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the National Broadcdstirtg Company and the American 
Broadcasting Company to own mere than half of the shows broad¬ 
cast during so-called “ prime time, 11 from six to eleven o'clock in 
the evening. The^jhree outright, or have a 

financial interest inj‘ 91 "per cent of. |J)eir evening productions. 
Public hearing^"iS^'nciw'■ tie ' Whtf FCC's suggested restric¬ 

tions and -i' a decision is reached- 
If they aevening viewing time 
would fyen he open to sbqiivs made by independent producers afcd 
backed by commercial advertise^ But, as many critics point out. 
advertisers do not have notably higher standards of aesthetics thin 
tiie networks. In fact, many of the so-called “ highbiw" and 


documentary programmes put on by the networks fail to gain com¬ 
mercial sponsorship. 

But the FCC’s thoughts may be running more toward breaking 
monopoly than improving aesthetics. Its proposed new rule would 
reduce the networks' profits by taking away their right to distribute 
programmes to other stations, (Networks often ask for such 
syndication rights from producers in exchange for putting up the 
money for new programmes.) This would certainly be an induce¬ 
ment to independent producers. But sponsors may not want to 
risk the,initial investment in a trial television programme—about 
$250,000—which may never actually get on the air. The FCC 
hopes wistfully that there are many advertisers who are eager to 
invest in shows directed to a minority audience, simply for the 
prestige involved. But many observers doubt this ; Senator Hartke 
has asked if the FCC could guarantee an adequate supply of pro¬ 
grammes from sources outside the networks, if its rules were 
adopted. 

The networks, needless to say. are preparing for a fierce battle. 
Mr Robert Sarnoff, chairman of NBC, has accused the FCC of 
trying to dictate programme policy. There may be trouble from 
Congress too. But the FCCs proposals may have some effect, even 
if they are never formally adopted. Mr James Aubrey Jr, 
president of CBS-TV, was suddenly toppled from his post this 
month. The rumours—there were no explanations—blamed the 
tastelessness, and declining popularity, of CBS's programmes, Mr 
Aubrey's flamboyant private life, the business arrangements that 
he had made with independent producers—and the fact that the 
FCC is preparing to take a closer look into the networks’ cupboards. 
Furthermore, CBS-TV has reportedly decided not to ask outside 
producers for a share in the new shows which they bring in. 

Appointments Hold the Line 

T iH-Hti will be a new Secretary of the Treasury when Mr Dillon 
steps out next week. But the White House has only just 
managed to avoid leaving Mr Deming, the recently appointed 
Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, in lonely eminence ; the 
other office of Under Secretary is still vacant and so are those of 
Counsel and Assistant Secretary for International Affairs. Mr 
Donald Cook, the highly-paid president of the American Electric 
Power Company and the President's first choice for Secretary, 
proved in the end impervious to all blandishments although he 
remains ready to help behind the scenes from time to time. 
Fortunately Mr Fowler, the new Secretary, is no stranger to the 
Treasury. He was appointed Under Secretary in 1961 and left 
only last spring to return to his remunerative law practice. Though 
he provides no close link with the business and banking community 
he has valuable and varied experience of government affairs. His 
special interest lies in fiscal policy ho was outstandingly success¬ 
ful in overcoming congressional resistance to the big Kennedy tax- 
cut—and his approach to monetary policy is expected to be 

cautious. Unlike Mr Dillon Mr 
Fowler is a Democrat but a conserva¬ 
tive one; his views on the balance of 
international payments, his main 
problem, closely parallel those of 
his predecessor and include a resist¬ 
ance to f higher interest rates as a 
solution. \ 

^ Another decision wluch has been 
hanging $re since June has finally 
brought the reappointment ; pf Mr 
Charles Ross to the Federal Power 
Commission ; its decisions, particu¬ 
larly on the price of natural gas* can 
make differences of millions of 



J3S4 

dollars to private firms. MfRoss is a Vermont Republican who has 
incurred the hearty dislike of the electric power and natural gas 
industries and of Mr Dirk&en, of Illinois, the Republican leader in 
the Senate. The death last summer of another member of the 
commission opened the way for a combined operation to placate 
both sides; Mr Ross’s reappointment has duly been accompanied 
by that of Mr Bagge, a Republican from Senator Dirksen’s state. 

The 3*2 bias of die five man commission in favour of con¬ 
sumers 1 interests which Mr Johnson inherited from the Kennedy 
Administration thus remains unchanged. But it is too soon for 
consumers to stop worrying. The term of Mr Swidler, the chair¬ 
man, who is militant in their defence, ends in June. Mr Johnson 
is unlikely to draw unfriendly attention to his own Texan back¬ 
ground by appointing a successor openly favourable to the oil 
and Natural gas interests. But a neutral choice might change the 
whole balance of the commission. The FPC seems itself to fear 
this ; ir is hastening to reach by mid-May an important decision 
on the price of natural gas from the Permian basin in Texas. 
The natural gas firm concerned—the Phillips Petroleum 
Company—seems to share the commission’s view. Ir has been 
trying, so far without success, to persuade the courts to hold 
up action on the case. 
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Drug on the Market 

I T has taken the government twenty-three years to'get rid 'M the 
General Aniline and "Film Corporation; 93 per cent, if the 
shares in this company manufacturing chemicals, drugs an&photo- 
graphic products were expropriated e#ttyWmjJ 1941-45 vtitf from 
the Swiss jinterhandel company on the.jjjp 9 mpu that it was .acting 
as a front ftp the German I.G. Far^^«fep.'.'Th» waa con¬ 
tested by Intcrhandel and along series of Battles, in the courts arid 
in Cenpess^ fostered by highly-paid lcbbyiat*,held up a final 
settlement im^l lut/week. /This was on teolh ttCgotiated in 1963 
by the them Attorney Gea<jftt> Mr Robert KmnmdA whose political 
career is already "being haunted by the charge that he MU out to 
the Nazis. The settlement gaVe Interhandel a shale ba tht-proceeds 
of the recent sale, leaving only about two-thirds for those Americans 
who sustained losses at German hands during the war and who are 
compensated out of sales of enemy property. But most, if not all, 
of them would have been dead long before the legal arguments 
were resolved if these had been allowed to go on. Even now they are 
not over for proceedings have been begun, on behalf of a group of 
naturalised Americans who suftered under the Nazi rule, to prev ent 
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Detroit—Top 
Speed[ Non-Stop 

The most booming section of the boom¬ 
ing American economy is the automobile 
industry. Each-week sees all records for 
activity in its factories being broken; 
the first quarter’s output will be around 
2.5 million cars and sales will be nearly 
as large, more than ever before in any 
quarter ; yet at this season of the year 
demand is habitually comparatively low. 
This unusual pattern is partly the result 
of last autumn’s strikes against the 
General Motors Corporation and the 
Ford Motor Company which meant that 
their new models were unavailable for 
some time after they were introduced. 
But sales are now so buoyant that .dealers 
are still failing to build up their normal 
stocks; with the spring selling scaspn Just 
beginning, records will probably, go on 
being broken until midsummer. 

Even a steel strike, still threatening on 
May 1st, would not, it is thought, bring 
a serious check since car manufacturers 
are accumulating reserves more success¬ 
fully than are some other users of steel; 
the 60-day supply at which they aim 
would carry them through to the time 
when they plan to close down anyway 
to retool for their new models. There is 
liulc doubt now that 1965 will be a . 
9-million-car year, possibly even without 1 ' 
imports (which are likely to rise to over 
500*000 units); domestic output in the 
T964 model year was 7,892,000 ours, 
itself a record. It would have 
been over 8 million, had it not been fof 
the strikes which also explain the slight 
fall in the motor industry’s share in the 
gross national product last year. (>nce ' 


How many domestic cars were 



the first 10-million-car year was not fore¬ 
cast until 1975 ; now is expected much 
sooner. 

Its current euphoria does not prevent 
the automobile industry from mobilising 
its influence in Washington to try io get 
the excise tax on motor cars abolished 
this summer, when various reductions in 
such taxes are definitely coming. Even 
without this, a continued high demand 
for cars seems assured ; a recent survey 
showed over 9 per cent of families plan¬ 
ning to buy new ores this year, compared 
with only 8.5 per cent in January, 1964. 
Nearly a third, $24.5 billion, of all hire 
purchase debt now outstanding was 
incurred for automobiles; this is an 
increase of about 100 per cent in ten 
years but it is not out of line with the 
growth in incomes. 

The average American spends 5.6 per 
cent of bis income on his car or cars*— 
nearly a quarter of all households have 
two or more. But he does not seem to 
think that this Is too much; prices of 
cars have not gone up but the amoUnt 
each buyer pays has. The most expensive 


What kinds of cars ? 



cars sell best and optional equipment such 
as automatic transmission and power 
steering is seldom refused. This does not 
mean that big (standard) cars are back in 
fashion, but the appeal of the compara¬ 
tively austere compact models has now 
been transferred to the “ intermediates ” 
and even more to the sports cars. These 
attract the young buyers; the motor 
industry's success with this group is the 
basis not only of the current boom in Cars 
but of the manufacturers* optimism 
about the future; 40 per cent of the 
population is now under 20 years of age. 

How important are cars ? 


Value of auto product 
0 $ bn 6 10 IS 20 26 



Source: Swrwy of Current Business, 
February, 1965 
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Intcrhandel receiving its share of the $329 million paid by the 
underwriters who pm 11 million General Aniline shares on the 
market earlier this month. 

The American beneficiaries are due to receive about $206 
million. TW|s snore than fifed been forecasts for the shares were 
sold % compe^chw bid, the largest issue ever to be disposed of in 
this Way > and tfee Winning syndicate, of 212 securities firms headed 
by, Blythe and Company, offered the unexpectedly, high price 
of $29*476 a ; the only other bid, from another huge syndi¬ 
cates was %ti lower. The high price Was too much for some of 
the participants who wlthdfW jfiw the syndicate on the grounds 
that their clients, mainly ifistStutipnai investors, would not f pay 
so mych. In this they seem to have been right; such investors 
have shew# little interest intfie issile afthrtugh thry tnay come ixi 
now that the price ias ' 0 ^; 'rTfihe original 
price of *39.60, over 30 mm '>9^4: 
run up tb 34.5 at once ; the issue ^was the biggest sihde the Ford 
Company’s shares went on the market in 1956, but it was over¬ 
subscribed. 

The justification for the high price was the belief that once the 
company was in private hands, free from the frustrations and in¬ 
efficiencies of government management, it should be able to develop 
substantially. But much of the attraction for private investors 
comes, it is suspected, from their memories of how well the govern¬ 
ment's last offering on the stock market has fared; shares in the 
Communications Satellite Corporation are now selling at about 
three times their original price of $20 each lasr June. 

John Goldfarb, Home at Last 

T fU', most cynical tenet of public relations is that any publicity 
is good publicity. The austere fathers of Notre Dame Univer¬ 
sity, a Roman Catholic institution in Indiana, may yet come to 
believe this. Their legal battles to stop the showing of the film, 
John Goldfarb , Please Come Home , have probably wooed more 
cinema-goers than the Twentieth-Century Fox Film Corporation 
could have won through the ordinary channels of ballyhoo. Time 
will soon tell for the film, banned since December, was to open 
in New York this week. Two higher courts in the state have over¬ 
ruled an earlier decision that the film illegally misrepresented Notre 
Dame and its football team for commercial profit. Whai angers 
the university about the film is not that in it the players lose the 
game against an Arab team with a Jewish coach who is also a 
U-2 pilot for the Central Intelligence Agency—but that they cavort 
drunkenly with harem girls the night before. But the judges who 
opened the doors for John Goldfarb found the plot so outlandish 
that no viewer could possibly connect it with the real Notre Dame 
University. 

This decision will probably settle the dust 011 what had been a 
gathering legal storm. The Notre Dame football team, spec¬ 
tacularly successful over the years, is something of a national insti¬ 
tution. And the traditional sports broadcaster’s joke—as the 
“ Fighting Irish " squad trots on to the field, he reads the roster 
heavy with Central European surnames—is practically part of 
American folklore. Is Notre Dame, therefore, not fair game for 
satire ? The judge who banned the film declared not. He saw 
the university’s name tmd reputation as its private property. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, among others, was quick to argue 
to the contrary: the university’s name was in the public domain 
and not to allow opinions to be expressed about it was an invasion 
of free speech. The lifting of the ban was a great relief, for other 
reasons, to Twentieth-Century Pox. The film company, which has 
been beset by financial worries in recent years, had invested $4 
million in John Goidfarb before being faced with the, prospect, that 
it might never be shown. 


Meanwhile, the Supreme Court# the Unite# States Reared the 
way for a Danish film, 4 Strarijger iKw#, wj|c^^ Jlof Tfcik 
Court of Appeals fiad tfcJffi obscene* withoit Sneaking optfie 
interesting issue of whether or not the. film shows sexugL^nj^T; 
course, the Supreme Cotfrt ; indicated that 
censorship law was invalid. ‘■'^ereafcan was t& cited 

earlier this month on a similfercasc in Matyfaidt^d^ did 

not provide, among other things, for a swift judicial ruHng, sd that 
the showing of a film cobid fig delayed almost indefinitely, 

A Roosevelt for Wlayor? “ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES , 

N ormally the contest for Mayor dftyLtik Angri^s is a parochial 
affair. But this year may prove an exception, since 'Repre¬ 
sentative James Roosevelt, the eldest son of Franklin Roosevelt, 
is opposing the incumbent Mayor Yorty, who running for re- 
election; eight candidates are compietingia th^ prelimmary^ nod- 
partisan contest bn April 6th ahdf, uhless someone gets more than 
half the total votes, the two who do best will meet again on 
May 25th. The tone of a lively campaign is, being set. by 
Mr Roosevelt’s stated determination to end 14 government by 
tantrum ” in City Hall. Mayor Ycrty's term of office has been 
stormy and his constant feuding with his City Council has at times 
threatened to bring local government to a complete standstill.. 

Mayor Yorty, officially a Democrat, like Representative Roose¬ 
velt, is a political maverick who deserted the party in i960 to 
support Mr Nixon, the Republican presidential candidate; this 
did not prevent him from winning an unexpected victory in the 
mayoral race a year later. To some extent the present Los Angeles 
fight reflects the ever-widening split in the Democratic party in the 
state as a whole. Saying that he expected a “ dirty ” compaign, in 
which his opponent would use “ demagogic arguments,” Mr Yorty 
claimed nevertheless to welcome a rival bearing the Roosevelt 
name. But he has sought to invoke a Californian law which renders 
ineligible for any state office anyone who holds a paid federal 
appointment. Mr Yorty says that if Representative Roosevelt 
intends to run for Mayor, he should resign from Congress. Appar¬ 
ently Mr Roosevelt docs not intend to do so, 0il the grounds that 
Los Angeles, with a separate city charter of its own, does not come 
under the state regulation. 

Outside southern California, the chief interest in the contest 
hinges upon the bid of one of the Roosevelt sorts for a job which 
could afford him more political publicity than any he or his 
brothers have sought up to now. The office of Mayor of Los 
Angeles still has its limitations, even if the city is the third largest 
in the country and is growing at a frantic pace. But for a Roosevelt 
it could represent a stepping stone to higher things. Certainly, it 
would attract more limelight than the ten undistinguished years 
Representative Roosevelt has spent in Washington. 

On the other hand, during this past decade he has fostered 
many measures of interest to southern Californians and has culti¬ 
vated the esteem of his constituents successfully. He has the backing 
of the trade union organisation and his campaign spending is lavish. 
His liberal views on communist questions are an issue in a city 
where reactionaries are strong. Mr Roosevelt is a much-married 
man, something which was once considered a political liability. But 
this scarcely raises comment in his more mellow years ; in any 
case, it would not be a major handicap in modern Los Angeles. His 
greatest obstacle may well be the photogenic and ebullient Mayor. 
Mr Yorty comes over mpst attractively on television, and has always 
exploited this asset to the full, although he has rejected Mr Roose¬ 
velt’s challenge to a debate on the screen. Mr Roosevelt’s image 
suffers by comparison, even if at times bis speech relays an echo of 
his famous father. 
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London Goes Greater 


T he eminent personages of the London 
County Council, as they go about their 
final business before the LCC fades into the 
past on April ist, are still opening the 
schools, the pumping stations, the blocks of 
flats and the other works of municipal 
virtue. But the LCCs true distinction 
(as distinguished, perhaps, from its solid 
worth) lias been to lead the nation in 
municipal patronage of the arts. The Royal 
Festival Hall, the concerts at Kenwood, the 
true architectural distinction of (among 
others) the Alton housing estate at Roe- 
hampton—even the National Theatre, 
which would never have come into being 
but for the LCCs prodding and prodigality 
with its ratepayers’ cash -these will be 
remembered. 

But in the end, when all tributes have 
been paid to the LCCs eighty-six years of 
mainly efficient and almost wholly incorrup¬ 
tible municipal government, it will be hard 
to raise more than a crocodile’s tear for the 
LCC. For the new Greater London Coun¬ 
cil, although it covers an area seven times 
the size and a population nearly three times 
as big as that of the LCC, seems remarkable 
for nothing so much as its determination to 
resemble its predecessor as closely as pos¬ 
sible. Even the gaps, the independence of 
the City of London and the Inns of Court, 
remain faithfully duplicated. So many 
compromises were built into the London 
Government Act which created the new 
council and thirty-two new boroughs, and 
so many are still being built into the inter¬ 
pretation of the Act, that it is hard to 
remember that this was the monstrous 
destroyer which Labour, in opposition, 
declared it would destroy in power. 

The political tune changed dramatically 
when last April's GLC elections unex¬ 
pectedly produced a council as Labour as 
its predecessor had ever been. The sense of 
d 6 jti vu was increased by the fact that many 
mdividuar councmors, and the chairmen of 
Hearty ali'tbdlaftf committees, were identical 


with the LCC equivalents. The Tories had 
paid the price for their championship of the 
outlying areas, particularly in Surrey, which 
successfully evaded the GLC net (the area 
originally proposed, even then too small for 
genuine regional government, was eventu¬ 
ally cut by about a quarter). 

The exact fields in which the boroughs 
will or will not be answerable to the GLC. 
or how far within these fields the two types 
of authority will overlap rather than com¬ 
plement each other, is still remarkably 
unclear in certain important respects. What 
js clear is the need for separate boroughs to 
co-operate, and for the GLC to come to 
the rescue of those boroughs with an unfair 
share of physical and social problems. 

What 
Planning ? 

The advantages of the GLC’s size are 
most obvious in relation to transport and 
physical planning. Even here the council’s 
powers are qualified. The Ministry of 
Transport remains responsible for trunk 
roads ; the GLC is in charge of metropolitan 
highways—the distinction is more obstruc¬ 
tive than useful. The GLC is also the 
“ traffic ” authority so it will both plan and 
co-ordinate transport for the metropolis. 
Certain motorways in the inner suburbs are 
going ahead now ; the complete transport 
plan will emerge in about two years’ time as 
volume three of the London Traffic Survey 
(volume one wa$ published last year). At 
about the same time the GLC’s develop¬ 
ment plan for the whole of its area should 
be ready. 

In practice, too, the GLC will have 
more detailed control over town plan¬ 
ning than seemed likely under the 
Act that set it up. The Minister has 
listed certain existing comprehcnisve de¬ 
velopment areas as being the responsibility 


of the GLC, where it will delegate action 
to the boroughs as it sees fit. And the GLC 
will be the ultimate authority in any 
development close to a highway, any major 
traffic generator such as a big shopping or 
employment centre, or place of assembly 
or car parks, and for university and high 
buildings. Certainly the administrative 
structure at County Hall carries the assump¬ 
tion that quite a lot of executive as well as 
policy planning will be done by the council. 


Housing 

Linked to all this is the confused situ¬ 
ation about housing. The London Govern¬ 
ment Act is hopelessly permissive about 
the extent to which the individual boroughs, 
who arc supposed to become the main 
housing authorities, will actually take 
over the large stock of LCC housing and 
the plans for housing inherited by the GLC. 
It puts the main responsibility for overspill 
with the GLC (though boroughs can do 
their own with the Minister’s consent) and 
also says the GLC can retain such housing 
as it needs to rehouse people displaced by 
its own actions. The more active it 
intends to be, the more reluctant it will 
be to surrender any of the manoeuvring 
power (and income) gained from a large 
slock of old houses. 

Over the next five years the boroughs 
will take pver slum clearance. Yet the only 
thing they take over immediately on 
April ist is their local share of the old LCC 
housing waiting list, though it is obvious 
they will not be able to deal with this 
without the help of the GLC and each other. 
There is already pressure to create a uni¬ 
form and interchangeable qualification for 
a place on the housing list of all boroughs, 
and to cut to the minimum the rules which 
specify length of residence as a qualification 
for getting on the list at all. 

The most crowded boroughs want to 
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decant population into less densely built-up 
areas. There are already signs that this will 
be resisted by the outer suburban boroughs 
and only in a few cases (like the forced 
marriage of Wembley and Willesden in the 
new borough of Brent) will there be some 
scope for similar operations within borough 
boundaries. Brent also has plenty of 
spare railway land—someone will have to 
decide whether the borough or the GLC 
has prior claim on it. The boroughs under¬ 
standably hope that the zoning of residential 
densities will be a more flexible affair than 
it was under the LCC; if this is so, objec¬ 
tions to intensive local developments like 
Chelsea’s Worlds End scheme should no 
longer hold sway. 

The outer boroughs’ joy at being their 
own masters in matters like education has 
been much muted by the latest rate bills. 
Mergers also have brought sharp local in¬ 
creases in rates—for example Hornsey, now 
joined with Wood Green and Tottenham 
in the borough of Haringey, had a less 
active redevelopment programme and there¬ 
fore a lower rate than its new partners, and 
now faces an increase of nearly 50 per cent 
At present the twelve inner London 
boroughs, of the old LCC area, have their 
own rate equalisation scheme so that they 
alone share the wealth of Westminster and 
the City, with high rateable values and low 
population 


Staff and Offices 

By far the biggest administrative prohiem 
at the present moment is staff. Fragmenta¬ 
tion means duplication of administrators as 
well as administrative costs; there are too 
few people to go round. Some boroughs 
got in early with pickings from the LCC 
departments; others that have been unlucky 
or simply incompetent will almost certainly 
not be able to provide the best standards of 
service for sorne time. Where services have 


been taken over wholesale from the LCC, 
these have often been found to be under¬ 
staffed, and the only way to attract people 
has sometimes been to upgrade the jobs. 
Nor has it simply been a question of 
existing staff putting on different hats; on 
the edge of London loyalty to the county 
authority previously in charge has made 
some staff stay with their old employers— 
the Surrey fringe has suffered particularly 
from this. Of course there is another side of 
the coin—how will the truncated counties, 
particularly Essex, carry on effectively?— 
but this was implicit the moment the wrong 
boundaries were drawn in the wrong place. 

Finally, the administrative lottery has 
created some peculiar accommodation 
problems. Lambeth, for instance, has 
added 50 per cent to its population with a 
slice of Wandsworth, but virtually no new 7 
council offices. The nearest health and 
welfare headquarters are across the border 
in new Southwark which, by contrast, will 
now have three town halls (from old 
Southwark, Camberwell and Bermondsey*. 
As many LCC- sites as LCC functions are 
still in dispute between the GLC and the 
various boroughs and services. 


Inner Education 

A mong the more confusing aspects of the 
great London reshuffle is the part con¬ 
cerning education. For the 20 outer 
boroughs of the GLC area the situation will 
be rather simpler than it was: these 
boroughs, with their total population of 4J 
million people, will run their own education 
services. The fact that each of them may 
have different policies as well as different 
resources will doubtless cause some heart¬ 
searching (despite the freedom of parental 
choice built into the Act). But the advant¬ 
ages of decentralisation probably outweigh 
the liabilities, in London as elsewhere. 

But the previous Government right!v 


found that the sysiem of education estab¬ 
lished by the old London County Council 
was too intricately interwoven—and, inci¬ 
dentally, too good—to be broken down to 
borough level. The dozen new boroughs 
of the inner London area, whose boundaries 
(with one tiny exception) correspond to 
those of the LOG, are to have a single educa¬ 
tion authority. This Inner London Educa¬ 
tion Authority, covering an area occupied 
by 3} million people, is a unique, hybrid 
body. Its members are the 40 councillors 
of the inner boroughs, plus 13 nominated 
members for each of the 12 inner boroughs 
and for the City Corporation. A genuine 
worry is whether the unpaid GLC council¬ 
lors who must form the backbone of tfais 
complex structure, with its proliferating 
committees, will be able to spare the time 
to do the job adequately. 

The ILEA will fix an educational rate for 
its own inner area: this rate must then be 
levied on the inhabitants of the inner area 
not by the ILEA itself, but by the GLC on 
the ILEA’s behalf. The central doctrine of 
English local government—that elected 
councillors are overtly responsible for the 
spending of the money they levy—has here 
been abandoned. The consequences could 
be embarrassing in the not unlikely event 
of the inner boroughs (which set the rate 
of levy) being Labour-dominated, while the 
GLC as a whole (which will be held re¬ 
sponsible for rate increases) has a Tory 
majority after a closely-fought election. 

On the purely administrative level, a sen¬ 
sible pragmatism seems to have overcome 
the main difficulties. It appears that co¬ 
ordination between the GLC, the boroughs 
and the inner education authority on matters 
such as welfare and building services will 
be largely undertaken by officers of the GLC 
itself; the central body will doubtless have 
far more effective power in the inner ring 
than in the outer. By March, 1970, an 
inquiry into the education authority’s 
functioning and future will be held. For 
goodness knows how this vast experiment 
will work in practice. 

Local Health 

P UKUAPS most passion over the new 
shape of London’s government arose 
on the issue ol health and welfare. Were 
these services., it was asked, to be taken 
from the proud charge of County HalL 
and given to mere boroughs? Opposite- 
objections had been raised back in 1946, 
when the National Health Service Act 
transferred the maternity and child wel¬ 
fare services from the old metropolitan 
boroughs to the LCC. In any event, 
the new big boroughs, with around 250,000 
people each, will be taking over more 
functions, as well as more people to perform 
them for, than the old metropolitan 
boroughs possessed. Preventive medicine, 
and increased care for the young, the old, 
the disabled and mentally sick, have vastly 
increased the local authorities’ tasks. 

The staff already employed by the LCC 
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on all these services have or some time marking the changeover disappears, if it is. 

been busily sorting themselves^out among replaced by wrangling over priorities and 

the various boroughs. Qut some of the costs. . 

boroughs will inherit a fair stock of premises 

frommeLCC, while others will have hardly But perhaps the new arrangements will 
any. There Is, however, to be some sharing eventually be judged by how old people fare 

out of health and welfare premises; under them, here again services for the 

and a borough may take over the old can in theory be betrer run locally, but a 

responsibility of running a building difficulty is that the extent of the need is 

while other boroughs will continue to unknown. The birth of every child is 

use it until they have set up their own. notified to th: local health authority. No 

Presumably, an arrangement for joint use one notifies a gradual deterioration in an 

will be permanent in cases like the children’s old person's capacity for living until it may 

service, where the number taken into care is be too late for anything but the drastic step 

too small to justify the setting up of the of removal from home. There is scope for 

full range of homes and nurseries by each the new local health authorities, in co¬ 
borough. This sharing of premises may lead op:rat ion with the local general practi- 

to difficulties when the glow of inter- tioners, to uncover these, now hidden, 

borough co-operation which seems to be tragedies. 

FAMILY SPENDING 


£22 a Week 

E very day since 1957, some 140 to 150 
British families have been recording 
their expenditure for the Ministry of 
Labour, doing this for a fortnight and so 
ensuring that, during the course of a year, 
about 3,500 families arc involved. Recently, 
the Ministry has become even nosier yet. 
What is new about the survey report for 
1963, published this week (Family Expendi¬ 
ture Survey, HMSO. Price 15s. od.), is that 
it includes, in addition to expenditure, 
details of income, housing and occupations, 
both for Britain as a whole and for its 
regions. It is, in fact, quire a social docu¬ 
ment. 

Of the 3,415 households taking part in 
the 1963 survey, 930, or just over a quarter, 
lived in council houses or flats. One out 
of six of these council householders had an 
income of less than £10 a week before tax: 
bur rhe same proportion had over £30 a 
week coining in. Indeed, one of rhe 
astonishing facts shown up by this survey 
is that council tenants form about the same 
proportion of households at most income 
levels. In all but two of the eight income 
groups distinguished in this survey, this 
proportion was between 27 and 30 per cent. 
It dropped, however, to 23 per cent among 

THE WELL-TO-DO HOUSEHOLDS 
with weekly inconits in 1963 of £40 or moic 


Head of household’s 
weekly income : 

Under 

£40 

£40 or 
more 

Number of households out of 
3.415. 

179 

105 

Number of persons. 

4 18 

3-5) 

Number of workers. 

2 62 

1 52 

Housing costs (£ a yoat )’*. 

174 

274| 

Average household income 
(£ a year) . 

2.555 

3.950 


Percentage of income dci ived 
from ; 


Wages and salaries. 

63 7 

50 0 

Self-employment. 

5 6 

25 3 

Investment. 

3 9 

17 3 

Private pensions. 

12 

1 1 

State pensions and benefits 

1 9 

0 9 

Other income. 

3 7 

5 ■ 4 

TOTAL. 

100 0 

100 0 


*" Rent, rates, repairs, insurance with rateable 
value taken to reflect cost of owner-occupation. Mort¬ 
gage payments excluded. 


households with an income of £6 to £10 
a week and to 15 per cent among those 
with over £40 a week ; in short, it was lower 
not only where the shoe pinches least but 
also where it pinches most. 

The £6-£io income range is not the 
lowest: nearly a tenth of households 
received less in 1963, These consisted, 
however, for the most part, of single 
pensioners relying on slate pensions and 
benefits but obviously helped out in other 


From the 
Universities 

Universities in Britain in 1962-63 
awarded 23,063 degrees to people 
finishing undergraduate courses, and 
3,946 higher degrees to people finish¬ 
ing postgraduate courses. A new 
pamphlet from the University Grants 
j Committee shows where these people 
went on receiving their degrees. (First 
Employment of University Graduates 
1962 63. HMSO. 3s. 6d.) 


[ To work or to study 

\ Winners of fust rieqrecs 



wSy$, since their expenditure exceeded 
recorded Ipcome. They managed to spend 
£2 a week on food—more per head than 
bigger families "unless (jieir income ex¬ 
ceeded £25 a week. Bui ih the £6 to £10 
a week bracket are large numbers of re¬ 
tired people living on private pensions or 
small investment incomes as ^ell as some 
lowly paid wage-earners. Many of them 
*live in unsuitably large, old-fashioned 
houses: their weekly fuel bill was nearly 
as much as their housing costs in 1963, 23s. 
a week compared with 27 t One*third of 
all these £6 to £10 a week households were 
living in their own fully paid-up home, more 
than at any other income level. 

At the other end of the income ladder, 
27 per cent of households with over £40 a 
week had bought their own home and a 
further 40 per cent were in the process of so 
doing. Fewer than two-fifths of these house¬ 
holds, as the table shows, depended entirely 
on the head of the family to push them into 
this top income group; indeed, in over a 
third of them, the head had less than £25 
a week But a family with three bread¬ 
winners, needing to contribute less than 25s. 
a week each into the family kitty for hous¬ 
ing, can chalk up a lot of spending money. 
And the figure that will get most bandied 
about from this report is that the average 
British family has just over £22 a week 


GO. >45 a 

ycar ; before tax. 


Who chooses teaching? 


Giariuatcs 

awnulud 

Inst deni 

1962 63. 



MEN 




Undertaking Directly 


Total 

loachtM 

entering 



(mining 

schools 

Arts 

Social 

4,437 

1,157 

385 

Studies 

3,162 

203 

96 

Pure Science 5.604 

806 

242 

Applied 




Science 

4,000 

63 

28 


WOMEN 




Undertaking Directly 


Total 

teacher 

entering 



training 

schools 

Arts 

Social 

3,227 

1.230 

449 

Studies 
Pure and 

906 

183 

62 

Applied 

Science 

1,737 

443 

263 


Where the top scientists go 

Postgraduates awarded | 

Matters'or Doctors' degree*, 1962* 63 j 

0 X SO 100 j 

Men 

pure 
science 

APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

Women 

PURE 

lr APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

D PUBLIC 
fiaaim 
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A MANUAL FOR INDUSTRY 
EXPLAINING THE PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATION OF 

DISCOUNTED CASH FLOW 

Methods in investment appraisal 

The manual outlines the fundamentals of 
DCF accounting* including the cost of 
capital and the effect of corporation tax. 
The simplicity of the DCF method is de¬ 
monstrated by worked examples. 

To make the manual complete* discount 
tables are included. There are also details 
of the taxation and allowance systems in 
13 different countries. The taxation laws 
in each country are clarified by examples. 

LEADING OPINION 
COMMENDS 
PLANT & PROFIT 


"A publication of this kind seems to me to render 
a really valuable service to industry."—Sir Robert 
Shone. 

"Admirably clear and simple account of the main 
factors involved in DCF analysis"—Professor A. J. 
Merrett. (co-author of "The Finance and Analysis 
of Capital Projects".) 

"Topical & very comprehensive"—Financial Times. 

3J5 

PLANT & PROFIT was originally published as a 
supplement to EUROPEAN CHEMICAL NEWS 

Available, price 10/- per copy, from the publiahers 

TEMPLE PRESS LTD BOWLING GREEN LANE LONDON E.C.1. 
A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL TRADE PRESS GROUP 


GUINNESS 

FOR 

FINANCIERS 
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—Just about everywhere in the world 
of SntemaHomri trade I 


In India— November 12, 1964 niarked the opening of the Kinburu 
lyirhlng Project, djfVelopfd byrthe Indian government as part of its 
longterm ecdnoitiic development pi a nTi In addition “to providing an 
essential crushing plant, Nissho, as principal importer, concluded 
an agreement for the purchase of £100 million worth ol Kiriburu’s 
ore over a period of ten years. (ri 

in over fifty of the world's princljpil trade centers there ate 
experienced Nissho trade expeits ready to talk business with you 
- whether your business be ships, metals, machinery, textiles, 
foods or general commodities. Why not have a talk with >cur local 
Nissfio representative sometime soon* it could well be the most 
pi of liable chatyou'll ever have. 



Head Office’ Higashi ku, Osaka, Japan Cables. NlSoHOCONY OSAKA Telex OS3264, OS32R&. OS33SI, 
US34R1 Tokyo Office: Tokyo Boekikaikaii Bldg , Tokyo, Japan Cables NISSHQCONY TOKYO Telex: 
TK1733, TK2234, TK24$0. TK253.8 London Branch: 14 Finsbury Circus, London E.C. Z. Tel: LONdon 
Wall 9891/5. Telex: UK 2830? Cables NISSHOC0NY l ONDON Overseas Offices: Hamburg, Dii&seltforf, 
Tci'r, Barcelona, Antwerp, listen, Milan, Athens and 4S other major cities throughout the world. 



* *i! . . „ fl t t* ,, 1 . ' , t . i- .. ■' \ p . 

In the North East theie's space to live and bieathe—and space foi 
new industry. 

Available now aic a variety of fully-sei viced sues and icody-made 
factories. Some are in or near existing centres, others form part of new 
towns planned for modern industry. Considerable progiess has been 
mode in modernising traditional heavy industries and theie is loom for 
more, but there arc especially attractive opportunities for new light 
industries of all kinds. 

Sites aie near main trunk highways and railways, and have good links 
with the North Eostpoits. Electi icily, gus, oil, watci and coalman be 
supplied at favourable rates. Financial assistance takes the fgnn of 
free depreciation, with standardised grants of 25% for buildings and 
10% for plant. And a hardworking, adaptable labour force is ready to 
serve new manufacturers. 

.With these advantages, many firms new to the region aid doing very 
well—and staff enjoy the spacious living Now is the lime foi other 
firms to move theie to benefit fully from the growing prospeniy of the 
new North East . 

Foi tuither information, ask your secretary "to*vrfte to . 

The North East Development Council 
20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon Tyrie 1 
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BOOKS 


Second in Command 


The Eden Memoirs: The Reckoning 
By the Earl of Avon. 

Cassell. 623 pages. 42s. 

Winston Churchill’s prompt and famous 
chronicles of the second world war were 
once described as being “ one side of a tele¬ 
phone conversation.” They were in fact 
his side of the historic conversation by 
which he waged the war, and waged the 
alliance, too, between 1940 and 1945. The 
other parties, soldiers and civilians, have 
been recording their side ever since. Lord 
Avon's recital, in this middle volume of his 
trilogy of memoirs, is not perhaps the live¬ 
liest or spiciest. But it is certainly the most 
thorough, built together with precise care 
from official telegrams and despatches, min¬ 
isterial minutes, personal diaries and notes ; 
and it is probably the most important. 

Britain’s wartime government was a 
coalition of the parties. Mr Attlee was 
Mr Churchill’s deputy. But the truth is 
that it was Anthony Eden, first at the War 
Office and th.ni at the Foreign Office, who 
was, as the King called him, Churchill's 
“ second-in-command ” in practically all the 
running of the war away from the home 
front. This at any rate is this book’s main 
theme (references to the Labour ministers 
even m the index arc quite astonishingly 
few'. The two men, Churchill and Eden, 
were very different in age, in temperament 
and in character ; but they had been linked 
for good by their apprehension of the 
gathering storm and they worked together 
when it broke, as Lord Avon puts it, “ con¬ 
stantly and round the dock.” It is this that 
gives the book its importance ; it is, meticu¬ 
lously, the conversation itself. 

The reasons for the partnership are evi¬ 
dent from reading what the bode says 
about what went on in all the arenas of the 
war and tilting grounds of the alliance: 
from France to Egypt to Greece to Russia 
to North Africa to Italy to France and to 
Gcrmanv; from de Gaulle to Stalin to 
Roosevelt and back again. Through all the 
crises and improvisations and false trails 
and contentions (which Lord Avon docs not 
attempt to conceal) Churchill almost cer¬ 
tainly could not have kept as his confiden¬ 
tial lieutenant anybody but this trusted, 
skilled, experienced and strenuously dutiful 
younger man for whom he felt affection 
always, admiration at mosi times and impa¬ 
tience only briefly. Certainly it was 
Anthony Eden's highest achievement to be 
Churchill’s second-in-command then, not to 
be Churchill’s successor later, which was 
belated and sad. 

There he was, *- round the clock.” not 


contesting or competing for the fust word 
or the last, for the idea or for the decision ; 
but all the time canalising, suggesting, 
checking, influencing, questioning without 
contradicting, protesting without rebelling. 
It was not the easiest of roles: “1 weakly 
counselled delay ’’ he says sadly once when 
Churchill had all but decided at last to get 
rid of Wavcll in the Middle East. But Eden 
was the central personal piece in the sieve- 
with-a-brakc with which the fertile energy 
of the great man had to be contained by his 
colleagues and advisers so that it would not 
run to waste. “ You might well find the 
loss of his assistance and support too great 
an addition to the heavy burdens which you 
already have to bear.” So the King told 
Churchill when he wanted to make Eden 
viceroy of India jusL twenty-two years ago : 
so he might have said earlier when 
Churchill, successively and tangentially, 
thought of making Eden commander in the 
Middle East, minister in the Middle East 
or ambassador in Washington. 

The historians will not find novelties or 
new insight in Lord Avon’s account of all 
these transactions. It does not alter the 
record, but it does add to and round it off. 
It is in its way the authoritative account 
(and in the tale of the Middle Eastern pre¬ 
dicament, of Greece and Svria and Jugo¬ 
slavia and Crete the echo of Wavell’s voice 
is joined with his own). Of all the counter¬ 
points to Churchill’s first report from the 
summit this was the most needed and. 
though perhaps the most restrained, the 
most justified. What the historians may 
perhaps ask yet again, as after the ether 
recordings, is whether rhis way, bv impulse 
and by altercation, was really the best way 
to run a war. Very likely it was the only 
way, and it worked. 

What Was Vansittartism? 

Vansittart in Office: The Origins 
of World War 11 

By Ian Colvin. 

Collancs. 360 pages. 42s. 

The second world war, with the run-up to 
it, is passing like the first into history. 
Recollections still flood in, but they tend to 
be tinged with assessment, and the youngest 
writers have no recollections of it. Mr 
Colvin’s book is a crossbreed of remini¬ 
scence and reappraisal. It is an interesting 
book, because after all he was there—in 
Hitler’s Germany thirty years ago. But it 
is a disappointing book, because it is badly 
organised, judgment has indeed yet to be 
given on Rfobert Vatosittatt, head of the 


Foreign Office before the war until he was 
shelved as chief diplomatic adviser. The 
trouble is that Mr Colvin treats this theme, 
which ought to be central, only 
peripherally. 

Legend, of course, has already fixed 
Vansittart. lie was “right” about Hitler 
but, oddly enough, “ wrong ” about the 
Germans later on, when he wanted to put 
them down and hold them down ; this was 
called Vansiuartism. That is, his attitudes 
are vaguely known, but his policies and 
performance have never been properly 
assessed. People forget that he was the 
real author of the Hoare-Laval pact, because 
he believed that standing up to a big 
diciitnr meant striking a bargain with the 
little one ; he was, professionally, a balance- 
of-power man. And it was, after all, 
Anthony Eden who approved his move side¬ 
ways, because Eden was against appeasing 
Mussolini too, and because Vansittart 
“ rubbed people up the wrong way.” What 
is most forgotten is that Vansittart was not 
intransigcntly against appeasemenr, even 
with Hitler, provided any negotiation w*as 
first backed bv the force that Hitler would 
understand by whit Vansiuart, in his 
newfangled way, called a deterrent force. 

Clearly Vansittart was a fascinating and 
forceful person, well off in the ' worldlv, 
intellectual and artistic senses, and socially 
apt if not diplomatically so. Eden once 
sa ; d that as permanent under-secretary 
Vansittart had the style of a secretary of 
stue ; and seme people have said the same 
thing the other way round about Eden him¬ 
self. The unanswered questions about 
Vansittart are whether his attitudes really 
added up to a policy that would have 
worked, and whether he really had the per¬ 
suasiveness which a diplomat in pohtics 
needs to have to put any policy across. 
Material for the answers can be quarried 
from this book, but not the answers 
themselves. 

Wrestling by the Thames 

The New Reformation ? 

By John A. T. Robinson. 

SCM Press . 142 pages. 6s. 

The Bishop of Woolwich is really an extra¬ 
ordinary man. His books punch at the 
reader like a Jive letter-box. There is no 
comfort, no grace, no charm, no case, no 
refreshment, no peace, no sweetness and not 
much light. And the worst of it is that he 
is too powerful to let the mind close its 
ears with relish to this rasping and grinding 
and clanging. You would like to think him 
armoured in saucepans and posturing at 
phantom crows; and you suddenly see with 
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HARVARD 

Postwar Economic 
Growth 

Four Lectines 

Simon Kuznets gives a succinct analysis, 
illustrated with relevant statistical 
data, of the nature and development of 
economic growth since 1945. Among 
other topics, he considers the diversity 
and interdependence of the woi Id 
economic structure. 34$ net 

Modern Marketing 
Strategy 

Edited by Edward C. Bursk and 
John F. Chapman. This volume contains 
articles from the Harvard Business Review 
on the planning of market reseai ch. 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity for 
making more effective use of mme 
extensive data if managers aie to 
anticipate trends. 64snet 

Economic 

Development 

John Kenneth Galbraith covers most 
aspects of development—the causes of 
poverty, the process of take - off, 
the Communist and Western aliei natives 
for growth—with a realism and wit 
that stands at the opposite pole from the 
usual mathematical treatment of 
development. It is a pleasure to read.' 
Financial Times Paper covers 12s 6d net 

Economic Growth 
in France and 
Britain 1851-1950 

Charles P. Kindleberger .. a 

fascinating tour d'horizon of the main 
theories of economic growth and of the 
main interpretations of that growth in 
the economic history of the last hundred 
years.' The Economist 52s 6c/ net 

Africans on the Land 

Economic Problems of African 
Agricultural Development in Southern, 
Central, and East Africa, with Special 
Reference to Southern Rhodesia 
Montague Yudelman analyses policies, 
piogrammes, and traditions that foster 
or inhibit the productivity of African 
agricultuie... indispensable reading in 
the field of Afiican agricultural 
development.' The Economist 
37s 6 d net 


STANFORD 

World Monetary 
Reform 

Plans and Issues 

Edited by HerbertG.Grubol This is 
\.. S n^OSt useful rf^mposium of twenty- 
four edityjm by the world's leading 
authotftj&i»?nferna*ional monetary 
affairs. WmAccbuntant 60s net 


TORONTO 

In Defence of 
Canada 

From the Great War to the 
Great Depression 

From the documents and dial les of the 
period 1919 to 1 935 James Eayrs has 
evolved a fascinating account of the 
personalities and attitudes which 
dominated Ottawa's defence policies. 

60s net (1 April) 


MINNESOTA 

South-East Asia 

Illusion and Reality in Politics 
and Economics 

South-East Asia occupies a cnlical 
position in the developing couise of 
international affairs Professoi Lennox 
A. Mills's account of political and 
economic developments pmvides a basis 
for a clearer understanding of the at eu 
and its problems. 45 snet 


HONG KONG 

Statistical 
Research Methods 
in Education and 
Psychology 

This study by Norman K. Henderson 
is'... a serious and far-reaching 
introduction for intending researchers and 
particularly for teachers supervising the 
formative stages of research projects, and 
as such seems... to have a value not 
restricted to workers in the educational 
and psychological fields alone.' 

Ne w Society 30 s net 

Symposium on 
Land Use and 
Mineral Deposits 
in Hong Kong, 
Southern China 
and South-East Asia 

This Symposium, edited by S. G. Davis, 
illustrates the integration of research, 
government planning and private 
enterprise in a constantly changing pattern 
of land use— to level and terrace, 
reclaim and excavate land for agriculture, 
industry and housing and to piovide 
schools, hospitals and sanatoriums. 

90 s net 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PRINCETON 

international 

Aspects of 
Civil Strife 

Edited by James N. Rosenau. Expoits 
in international relations and law analyse 
the problem of civil sti ife that has 
international implications from 
sociological, legal, political, strategic and 
moral points of view. 60 snet 

Soviet Foreign 
Propaganda 

Frederick C. Barghoorn. .. balanced 
and informative. There are chaptei s oi' 
the doctrine regarding propaganda, on its 
development, on modernization, 
techniques, organization and media, and 
finally, some very sensible remai ks on 
effectiveness and on limitations ‘ 

Spectator 48s* net 


JOHNS HOPKINS 

Drugs in our Society 

Based on a Conference Sponsored hy 
the Johns Hopk/ns University 

Edited by Paul Talalay. ‘All students of 
this serious social problem of our time 
will find much to stimulate their thinking 
in the papers contained in this excellent 
book/ The Times Literary Supplement 
48$ net 

Natural Resources and 

International 

Development 

The ten essays in this book, edited by 
Marion Clawson, deal with the 
conservation, development, and use of 
natural resources as they relate to 
economic growth on a world scale. It is 
particularly concerned with the 
contribution that wise resource manage¬ 
ment can make to the economic growth 
of a nation. 60$ net 


PENNSYLVANIA 

India, Pakistan, 

Ceylon 

Edited by Norman W. Brown. Among 
the important political developments in 
Asia since the Second World War has 
been the emergence of India, Pakistan 
end Ceylon from a dependent colonial 
position into full self- rule. This 
book describes the background to these 
political changes, but its main purpose is to 
describe achievements in thought, 
literature and the arts. 68s net 
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respect that this is Jacob wrestling aftd in 
agony at the brook. You may regret his 
style and dislike his programme but you 
arc battered at last into confessing the 
courage and the toughness and the integrity. 
You did not mean to open your ears, and 
die timbre of his literary voice is far from 
dulcet; but ruefully you find yourself 
listening. There is little that is profound ; 
and yet paradoxically there is nothing 
slick, nothing plausible, nothing smooth. 
He knows that reality is rugged, and feels 
its jagged edges poking into his soul so 
sharply that he can communicate the pain. 

What kind of Reformation ? The easiest 
to describe is bis practical programme; that 
the establishment of the Church of England 
be adjusted 1 ; .that fewer full-time clergy¬ 
men be ordained ; that subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles be no longer enforced 
on the clergy; that women be ordained to 
the priesthood ; that the parsons' freehold 
be abolished ; that theology in the universi¬ 
ties be made less theoretical; that new 
forms of worship be devised, perhaps par¬ 
taking more of tne nature of a family meal. 
Stated thus badly, this programme justifies 
the question-mark in his title. But the 
Bishop would instantly deny that these 
changes were more than illustrations of 
what he has in mind. His breast senses 
that vast changes are needed. His head is 
not sure what the changes ought to be. So 
he goes awkwardly along, far from care- 
tree. in the mood of an anxious explorer, 
poking about with an ice-axe and a six¬ 
penny torch, straining forward into the 
night, content that the present climate is 
blackness and confident that the dawn will 
show new signposts. His ultimate weakness 
is a seeming failure to apprehend the con¬ 
templative beauty of religion as a man 
apprehends the reverent colours of a Fra 
Angelico. His ultimate strength lies in his 
demand upon the churches that they open 
their shutters and become sensitive to the 
winds of the spirit, wherever those winds 
may blow. 

Hungarian Regent 

The Confidential Papers of Admiral 
Horthy 

Edited by Miklos Szinai and Laszlo Sziics. 
Corvina Press , Budapest. London: Central 
Books. 459 pages. 2 guineas. 

When Horthy wrote his memoirs he musr 
have thought that the papers published in 
this volume had been destroyed. They were 
in fact taken from Budapest by the Germans, 
subsequently found by the Russians and 
only returned to Hungary in 1959; and 
they have now been edited. The English 
translation is not so bad as to be unintelli¬ 
gible though it is fairly irksome. The original 
text of the documents drafted in German or 
Italian is* however, provided; as Horthy’* 
German was probably) as good as his HuA? 
garian, and as he often wrote in it*.these 
drafts do give one pretty well the original 
Horthy wording. 

The editors no doubt fetl constrained to 
keep up their indignant comment upon 
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Horthy’s attitude. Of course he was back¬ 
ward-looking and dynastically minded, first 
in the Habsburg interest, then in his own. 
Of course he had to write soothing words 
to Hitler, promising to be co-operative about 
the Jews; this does not alter the fact that 
Horthy saved the Jews of Budapest or 
helped to do so. For communist editors the 
greatest find is Horthy’s draft, in October 
1932, of a letter to twenty-three heads of 
state suggesting joint action against Russia ; 
there is, however, no evidence that this 
letter was despatched, and no answers have 
been found. 

Two papers from Count Bcthlen for 
Horthy are included in this publication. The 
first is a letter written in 1926, when Bethlcto 
was prime minister, asking to resign : it 
seems oddly indiscreet for him. The second 
is a memorandum written towards the end 
of June, 1944, considering how Hungary 
can be detached from Germany. Although 
it is supposed by the editors to be motivated 
by nothing but greedy class feeling ir says 
what any civilised person would have wished 
to express at the time, urging that an end 
be put to “ the inhuman, foolish, cruel per¬ 
secution of the Jews.” 

For students of recent Hungarian history 
the chronologies are useful and not unduly 
ideological. There are also one or two 
curious facts to be gleaned from these 
papers. It is, for instance, officially stated 
fas information from the Hungarian 
Ministry of Defence) that after the German 
occupation of Hungary in March 1944 the 
number of Hungarian troops on the Russian 
front was doubled. It is hard to believe 
that this was more than a promise, though 
50,000 casualties are claimed for April to 
July, 1944. 


A Liberal Lawyer 

The Reigns of Power: A Constitutional 
History of the United States 

By Bernard Schwartz. 

Chatto & Windus. 2x6 pages. 25s. 

Professor Schwartz’s latest work on the 
American constitution is a useful, if ele¬ 
mentary, constitutional history of the 
United States. His narrative, which is con¬ 
stantly enlivened by pungent (and often 
very personal) analysis, contains frequent 
references to many of the more important 
Supreme Court cases. He never allows him¬ 
self to get lost in legalistic minutiae, and he 
constantly relates his subjeer to the wider 
issues of American history. 

After disposing quickly of the Puritari 
and Revolutionary periods, Mr Schwartz 
gets down to his first task, which is to 
apotheosise John Marshall. The great 
Chief Justice ‘ was almost single-handedly 
responsible for the effective establishment 
of the doctrine of judicial review (that the 
Supreme Court ‘‘may declare federal and 
state !&tys and th£ decisions of low^r cOiirts 
unconstitutional. Above all, it wtfs he who 
also established the legislative abd executive 
superiority—especially* in all matters thSr 
could conceivably be construed as interstate 


commerce—of the federal government over 
those of the states. 

Most of subsequent American history is 
judged by the author with’ reference to 
those monumental adtfevemenftf Mar¬ 
shall. Jackson did well to force South 
Carolina to abandon its statesitights 
doctrine of “nullification ” 5 Xincdn’s 
assumption of dictatorial “ war powers rt is 
applauded ; the Supreme Court’s hostility 
to the anti-trust legislation of the 18909 is 
not. Schwartz the New York liberal is, 
on occasion, in conflict with Schwartz the 
professor of tew,;:: Most of die time, 
objectivity prevails. But every now and 
then, the impatient liberAf peeps through 
as, for example, when, talking about the 
opposition of the Supreme > Court to the 
early New Deal, he proclaims that its atti¬ 
tude was “ utterly inconsistent with an era 
which demanded ever-expanding govern¬ 
mental power.” 

The essentially liberal bias that reappears 
from time to time throughout Professor 
Schwartz’s book is understandable and in 
many ways laudable, but it docs occasionally 
get the author into difficulties. When he 
disagrees with a strict interpretation of the 

Books this month 

Emergent Africa 

'S< tpio’ ~h distinguished expert with direct and 
ii'imt c\penr 1 ice of the way African States are 
jLiojiti,— atomizes the basic political, psychological, 
educational, and economic problems facing the new 
nations of Africa. 

Chatto & Windus 22s. 6d. 


Alexander Werth 

Russia at War, 1941-1945 


" It K so fascinating and contains so much new 
vnaienal ... X found myself not only reading it 
bur re-reading 'William L. Shircr. 

Barrie & Rockliff 60s. 
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Atlantic Crisis ' 


An inside ai count, based on hundreds of private 
tinncitations w ith diplomats and officials, of the 
double failure of Kennedy’s “ Grand Deaign ” and 
llritain’* attempt to join tho Common Market. 
" Lucid to the point of brtlUatitiet”*r3Tkf Economist 
Sidgwick & Jackson _ . , , , 21i>set 
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The great 
German hotel in 
Frankfort is an 
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Where else can you 
eheose lrom a wine 
cellar worthy ol kings, 
dine 21 stories over 
the River Main, and 
still pay as little as 
*7.26 for a room 
vith a hath? 



Other attractions of Germany's newest, 
largest hotel range from such neces¬ 
sities as underground parking, end a 
watk-to-everything location ... to such 
personal touches as Eames chairs hr 
the hearth, and a fell-wrapped chocolate 
by the bedside each night 
FRANKFURT INTKRCONTINCNTAL, 
Karl Walterspiel, General -Manager. One 
of the 29 incomparable Intercontinental 
Hotels. Call your Travel Agent or Inter¬ 
continental, 
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law, he xs bcornful of narrow legalism ; for 
example, President Franklin Roosevelt is 
roundly praised for ignoring the clause in 
the Lend Lease Act that made it illegal for 
American patrols to accompany ships trans¬ 
porting supplies to Britain. On the other 
hand, when Mr Schwartz finds that strict 
legalism suits him (as when he writes 
glowingly about the Fourteenth and Fif- 
i teenth Amendments), he assumes the pious 
| air of a strict constructionist. 

The author is inconsistent, too, in his 
interpretation of historical change. His 
narrative emphasises the outstanding sig¬ 
nificance of a handful of gifted men 
(Marshall, Lincoln, Holmes) and a number 
of leading cases. But whenever he stands 
back a little and tries to take stock, he tends 
to make generalisations of an extraordinarily 
, deterministic nature ; for example: 

I It should not he forgotten that, in political, 
, as. in natural, science, an equivalent of 

Newton’s tllud law (lo every force *in equal 
I and opposite ifaction) holds sway. 

Perhaps Professor Schwartz would say, 
with Emerson, that consistency is the hob¬ 
goblin of little minds. The impmunt things 
about his book are that it is very readable, 
factually accurate, and infused with a 
healthy optimism. While it says little that 
could nor already be culled from more solid 
tomes, it is an attiactive introduction to 
the history of American constitutional law. 

England Since Waterloo 

England in the Nineteenth Century, 
1815-1915 

England in the Twentieth Century, 
1914-1963 

By David Thomson. 

Cape. 22 j and 255 pages. 30s. each. 

These hardbound editions of the lust two 
volumes in the Pelican History of England 
have been made available at what must now 
be regarded as a reasonable price. Since both 
are likely to be m demand for years to come, 
many libraries will welcome their appear¬ 
ance in a neat and durable format. The first 
was originally published as a paperback in 
1950—at one and sixpence—and its merits 
are reflected in the fact that this is the ninth 
reprinting. Understandably perhaps, the 
main text remains unaltered. The second, 
which completes the series, is brand new 
and has recently been issued as a paperback 
—at five shillings. It provides a readable, 
reliable and up-to-date survey of major 
developments since 19x4, and has no real 
competitor as the best introduction to the 
period. 

The History as a whole is intended u to 
form an intelligent and consecutive guide to 
the development of English society in all 
its aspects.” So long as he was careful “ to 
emphasise the sense of period,” each author 
could strike “ his own balance between the 
claims of the sub-divisions of his general 
thesis.” In general, the results are in line 
with the true Pelican tradition of high-grade 
popularisation. Like most series, however, 
this has had its ups and downs. No other 
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contributor proved able to reach the stan¬ 
dard set at the start by Professor Bindoff’s 
masterly analysis of Tudor England, and 
few have approached Dr Plumb on the 
eighteenth century in conveying u the sense 
of period.” It is only by comparison with 
these that Dr Thomson’s volumes suffer, 
and his task was probably more difficult than 
either of theirs. 

In “ Europe since Napoleon ” Dr 
Thomson showed himself to be a most skil¬ 
ful and economical chronicler of events,, and 
his “ Democracy in France ” is still one of 
the finest studies of the relation between a 
society and its systdn of government. In 
dealing, within the limits imposed by the 
History, With a period exceptional both in 
change and range, he has not been able to 
combine these qualities to the best advan¬ 
tage. His narrative of political and constitu¬ 
tional evolution is crisp and clear ; his exam¬ 
ination of economic, social and cultural fac¬ 
tors is ofren most illuminating. Somehow 
the two never quite come together, so that 
the overall picture temains slightly out of 
focus. What we are left with is less the 
portrait of an age than a pair of fust-ut: 
sketches. As such, they will take som: beat¬ 
ing. 

Unknown Country 

The New Liberia : A Hi itoi ical and 
Political Sin vty 

By I.awrencc A. Marinelli. 

rail Mall Press . 254 pages. 37s. 6d. 

Liberia has tor long been a puz/.ling 
country. Alone among African territories 
it has never been ruled by a European 
power, but it could not have been con¬ 
sidered as fully independent. It partici¬ 
pated in the disadvantages of imperialism, 
such as the slave trade and immigrants who 
were virtually settlers, whilst failing to 
obtain any of the advantages of colomal- 
isaiion, such as investment and regular 
administration. Liberia was sometimes 
regarded by the powers as an economical 
instrument for the betterment of Africa, but 
was frequently held to be a dangerous 
and unfortunate country with scandalous 
finances. In general one knew, and one 
knows, little about Liberia. In this short 
book, which sets out to meet some of our 
ignorance of the subject, Mr Marinelli con¬ 
fesses that no one knows what Liberia’s 
population is, and says that it has been 
variously estimated at between one and rwo 
and a half millions. Wc have little quanti¬ 
tative knowledge about many parts of 
Africa, but it is typical that in the case of 
Liberia we arc prepared to admit it. 

Mr Marinelli’s book is unpretentious. It 
reads like an extended encyclopedic article, 
surveying the unusual history of Liberia 
from hs foundation by the American 
Colonisation Society in 1822 to the present 
day, and looking briefly at the conditions 
and population of the country. Only when 
it gets to recent times does it become more 
detailed. The foreword, by President 
Senghor of Senegal, suggests rhdr one is 
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about to road a biography of President 
TubmWs and Mr MarinelM virtually sub* 
scribes to the view that Liberian history can 
be divided into the BT and the AT periods, 
so great is the importance attributed to 
President Tubman. 

The book concludes without an index, 
but with several appendices of speeches and 
writings by Tubman, the national anthem, 
the constitution and other documents. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser to have 
devoted the space to more analysis and to 
more discussion of the economic forces at 
work in the country. But within its 
limitations this is an interesting and a 
useful book. 

Expelled 

The Transfer of the Sudeten Germsns 
By Radomir Luza. i 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 389 pages. 
42s. ' 

The subtitle of this scholarly and attractively 
printed book is “ a study of Czech-German 
relations 1933-1962 ”; but perforce the 
author sketches also the salient features of 
the Habsburg-tinted historical background 
before presenting in detail the rise, ascend¬ 
ancy, fall and obliteration of Nazism in 
Czechoslovakia. Mr Luza is intimately 
qualified to handle this passion-ridden 
theme. Born in Prague (his father, a one¬ 
time general in the Czechoslovak republican 
army, was killed in waging resistance to the 
Nazis), Mr Luza was himself deputy com¬ 
mander of a partisan brigade in the tumul¬ 
tuous weeks of liberation in 1945. In March 
1948 a few days after Jan Masaryk’s suicide, 
he Bed the country, being an active social 
democrat regarded as dangerous by the new 
communist regime. 

The Sudeten Germans—in 1930 a minor¬ 
ity of just over three million, of whom many 
helped later to undermine the state in pre¬ 
paration for Hitler’s take-over in March 
1939—were scarcely u transferred ” after 
the war ; they were expelled. Like the east 
Prussians and the Silesians, they still insist 
on being identified as “ expellees,” in con¬ 
trast to the voluntary refugees from cast 
Germany. Of course Mr Luza knows this. 
At one point in his preface he writes of their 
“ removal.” Later he honestly reports that 
“ molestations, beatings, and killings 
occurred between May and July 1945. 
According to information supplied by a re¬ 
liable Czech source, there were no more 
than 3,000 German victims ” ; and “ Minis¬ 
ter Nosek declared on April 26, 1946, that 
7,136 cases of plunder and looting were re¬ 
ported to the security organs.” All German 
property was confiscated without compen¬ 
sation. German holdings were made over? 
with their equipment, to the Czech and 
Slovak farmers, who had been chosen to 
repopulate the frontier regions. In those 
days many a Sudeten German manual 
worker, who was about to be expelled, would 
ask a passing westward-bound American or 
Englishman (mote or less exempt from fron¬ 
tier ccnrrol) to take a jack or a lathe with 


him and deliver it at an address just over the 
Gernwn bbrder. By the end of 1946 only 
200,000 Sudeten Germans remained in 
Czechoslovakia. The rest had arrived mostly 
in west Germany, where they have since 
settled, recon died in practice, if not in 
theory, to the loss of their old homes. 

Mr Luza's restrained and carefully anno¬ 
tated chronicle of the occupation and par¬ 
tition of Czechoslovakia, and of the Nazis' 
attempt to Germanise the protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia, explains why the 
liberated Czechs and Slovaks felt so harshly 
towards all Germans in 1945. The story 
includes the destruction of I idice, jdic sup¬ 
pression of the Prague, uprising iu May 
1945, and many less notorious ads of fri$jt- 
ful brutality committed in the name pf tfcjp 
Third Reich, Hatred attd 1 violence; bridl > 
their kind. It would fefti'gtod. ty ' 

there are grounds for 
had at last stopped in central v’-i 

Dallas Again 

Oswald s Assassin 01 Fall Gin' ? 

By Joachim Jocstcn. 

Merlin Press. 206 pages. 18s. 

The form in which this book is presented 
is so confused as to be irresponsible. A 
publisher’s note and an author’s postscript 
attack the findings of the Warren Com¬ 
mission into President Kennedy's assassina¬ 
tion. At the same time they deftly obscure 
the fact that the main text of the book is 
hopelessly out of date now that the report 
has appeared and that., in fact, many of its 
arguments were demolished specifically. 

There is the matter, for example, of the 
report in Dallas newspapers on November 
22, 1963, that the sheriff of Dallas County 
had come on the police radio at 12.25 P- m - 
to say that there was trouble in the presi¬ 
dential motorcade. The time of the actual 
shooting was later established at 12.30 p.m. 
Upon this disparity an entire chapter of 
Mr Joesten’s book is mounted. Menacingly 
entitled “ Thunder Before Lightning,” it 
hints that the sheriff may have known of 
the assassination's timetable in advance and 
come in ahead of cue. It further suggests 
that the papers, unconsciously or not, may 
have sought to protect the sheriff by 
fudging later reports of the time to read 
“ about 12.20 p.m.'’ 

The Warren Commission dismissed this 
speculation by looking for the exact time 
that the sheriff went on the air in the police 
radio log book. That shows his message to 
have begun shortly after 12.30. 

The admirers of Mr Mark Lane, the 
“ brilliant and courageous New York 
attorney ” to whom this book is dedicated, 
may find food for thought here. But most 
of those who want to fill in gaps in their 
understanding of the chain of events in ; 
Dallas on that awful day would do better 
to begin with the Warren Report. What¬ 
ever its failings, it is lucidly and carefully 
written and docs not make damaging 
Freudian slips so that what should read 
“Direction of the Shots" comes Out as 
“ Director of the Shots.” 
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The great 
Viennese hotel 
in Vienna is an 



Where else ean you 
^gavotte surrounded by 
%rand baroque erystal 
and geld and still pay 
as little as $ 7 for a 
room with a view 
of the park? 



Vienna’s newest, meet magnificent hotel 
is near the innermost ring of the city. 
Dining in grand Intercontinental aide- 
walk eatt, a view of the Stadtpark and 
all the spirit and delight of barococo 
Vienna. 

VIENNA INTERCONTINENTAL, Hans 
Sternik, General Manager. One of the 29 
incomparable Intercontinental Hotels. 
Call your Travel Agentor Intercontinental. 
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On June 5th, 1964 Rolls-Royce RZ-2 rocket 
motors lifted Blue Streak off its launching pad at 
Woomera for the first time, a landmark for the 
Company in anew technology. It was a good moment. 
But almost routine. For Rolls-Royce is largely in 
business to explore new possibilities. Here are some 
other achievements of the post-war years. 

THE JET AGE 

The significant early years of the commercial jet 
age were dominated by the Rolls-Royce Dart, the 
first propjet engine to enter airline service, the first 
to prove that this revolutionary form of power 
unit would be more reliable than piston engines. 

Then, a very few years later, Rolls-Royce gave the 
jet a new look by developing the turbofan or ‘fan jet’ 
engine, which has led to more economical jet 
operation. 

Do you remember the Flying Bedstead ? That was 
Rolls-Royce leading the way into the new world of 
Vertical Take-Off. Today, every single VTO project 
in Continental Europe is making use of Rolls-Royce 


epgines. 

Stij^erspnic flight? Rolls-Royce has more 
operaituld^i experience with supersonic engines than 
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: other company here or in Europe. And the 
mpany's experience of air-cooled turbine blades, 
which supersonic flight crucially depends, is 
lbubly unique in the world. 

ILTI-FUEL ENGINES, NUCLEAR POWER 

Piston engines? In January last year Rolls-Royce 
am quantity production of a new multi-fuel 
tine of outstanding economy that enables the 
igeofmilitary vehicles to be increased by up to 70?,',. 
And since 1959, on behalf of the Admiralty, 
tlls-Royce has been responsible for the design and 
K'uremcnt of reactor plant for all Britain's 
dear submarines; and this includes the pro- 

etion of the reactor cores. 

‘ \* ■ 

By now it won't surprise you to learn that 
ills ■sRoyce welcomed the computer resolution 
ill open arms and has started using advanced 
niputcrs for machine tool control, integrated data 
Messing and design analysis. 

UtENALIN IN THE TECHNICAL BLOODSTREAM 

technical challenge on this settle is the adrenalin 
•Bebloodstream. It stimulates developments that 
«efit every division of the Company. The Oil 
'Pne Division, for example, makes use of 


advanced electronic testing equipment developed 
by the Aero Engine Div ision. And the Silver Cloud’s 
and Bentley's 8-cylinder aluminium engine draws 
heavily on aero engine experience. 

It also stimulates associated technologies such as 
metallurgy. Did you know that every British 
aircraft Hying makes use of Rolls-Royce developed 
alloys? And that the Company has recently 
announced initial success with fibre-reinforced 
metals, which may be of equal importance to 
the space age? 

And, not least important, technical challenge 
provides an exciting range of opportunity for 
every young scientist, designer and engineer who 
joins the Company. 

It is the sheer elan of scientific advan^Combined 
with its groat width and balance, that gives Rolls- 
Royce engineering its characteristic quality. 



There ere excellent opportunities at Rolls-Royce 
for quotfjePMocQQtpelontt professions/ staff. 

- - • « • 1 * 'V' ' .* ■ ■ :i' V : ' 1 
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Plessey.... 
the way ahead 


An announcement by Lord Kilmuir 
Chairman of The Plessey Company Limited 

The economic and technological challenges of the next decade clearly demand specialised capabilities in 
a number of science-based fields. The directors of The Plessey Company Limited have therefore decided to 
make fundamental changes in organisation, which will assist the company to retain its leadership in vital 
world markets. 

This realignment of resources is the culmination of the reorganisation which has taken place since Plessey 
• merged with the Automatic Telephone & Electric Company Limited, Ericsson Telephones Limited and 
Garrard Engineering Limited in the early sixties. 

It concentrates all activities into five growth areas under the single name PLESSEY. The new Product 
Groups are; 

Plessey Automation Plessey Dynamics 

Plessey Components Plessey Electronics 

Plessey Telecommunications 

The new structure emphasises the company's intention to make a vigorous and outstanding contribution to 
the British economy and to consolidate and accelerate the expansion of Plessey interests in world markets. 
While all products of the Group will eventually be marketed under the Plessey name a number of traditional 
trademarks will continue. 

It is now nearly fifty years since The Plessey Company was founded, and we are proud to be able to demon¬ 
strate that we can approach the way ahead with as much drive and determination as we did in those early 
days. 




Automation • Components • Dynamics 
Electronics • Telecommunications 


THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED, ILFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Introducing an unexciting budget, South Africa’s Minister of finance, 
disclosed that the country’s gross national product went up 7 $ V® last 
year in real terms.. Surely a non-Japanese 1964 record? 

Anotherpoorish week for sterling. 

4 li- 1 0^ 1 ■ 7* ' 

The British machine tool industry has repotted a healthy order situation 
but lengthening delivery dates and rising imports . British industry 
generally has been criticised for allowing an unnecessary and 
inefficient amount of overtime (more than in any other country except 
France)* Altogether a bearish background for the budget . 

Nevertheless it was in London, as well as in Paris , that investors chose 
to be cheerful this week . The French government announced 
new measures to try to give at least one European capital market the 
dimensions appropriate to the new Europe . 


HOW RICH IS EUROPE? * 2 ooo_ ^ .so 


Living standards are notoriously 
difficult to compare. Crude figures 
of national income per head 
(as charted) show that Europe is 
still a long, long way behind 
the United States. But the 
comparison at official exchange 
rates certainly overstates the 
American advantage in living stan¬ 
dards. It is an unsure guide even 
between (-European countries and 
certainly between Europe and 
Russia. 

In western Europe, Sweden main¬ 
tains its long lead. But the three 
major countries are close together. 
Since 1963 Germany, and perhaps 
France too, may well have edged 
past Britain in income per head 
(OECD figures already put Ger¬ 
many ahead). But recent figures 
published by the common market 
Commission show that Britain still 


seems to have a slight edge in the 
general comforts of life. 

National Income 

Rates of growth in Europe and 
North America have differed tre¬ 
mendously since the war. In the 
decade 1953-1963 the EEC 
achieved an average growth of real 
gross national product of 5.4% a 
year (Germany 6.3, Italy 5.9, 
Belgium only 3.2). Reliable figures 
are not available for the Soviet 
Union, but the rate there was 
almost certainly higher than in the 
Community. In the United States 
it was only 2.9%, in Britain, 2.8. 
The star of the non-EEC countries 
was underdeveloped Greece with 
6.2% followed by Austria with 5.6. 
EFTA as a whole achieved only 
3 . 4 % —with Britain at the bottom 



of the table. Sweden, with its big 
lead, achieved a sound 4%. In 
terms of income a head. Britain 
advanced at only 2.2 Vi, rlie EEC at 
exactly twice that rate. 

Foreign Trade 

Figures of developments in foreign 
trade show the same contrasts in 
economic dynamism. Since 1958, 
when the common market was 
formed, its total exports (including 
trade between members) have 
grown by 64%, imports by 83%. 
Exports of Britain and the United 
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States grew bnly 28 *in the same 
period. 

Housing 

Britain still shows the lead • in 
plumbing established for it by 
the Victorians. Three-quarters of 
houses and Bats in Britain had a 
bathroom in 1961, nearly as high 
as in America. Britain had more 
rooms per person than any com¬ 
mon market member except Bel¬ 
gium and Luxembourg. Such 
statistic: take no account of the 
age of dwellings. In this, Germany 
must have an advantage owing to 
the vast amount of reconstruction 
since the war. An indication of 
this is the relatively high bath¬ 
rooms pcr-dwclling figure achieved 
in Germany: in older German 
house-, a bath is a real luxury. 

Consumer Durables 

Britain's lead among the major 
European countries is largely due 
to the British devotion to television 
—and telephones. France is ahead 
in cars, France and Germany in 
refrigerators. To market research 
men, America is the trend-setter. 
They believe the present American 
pattern is what Europeans arc 
moving towards. They could, of 
course, be wrong—the Europeans 
are, after all, conscious of being 
different, and this must surely have 
some material expression ? 

More practically, the difference 
could well show up in motor cars. 
Europe as a whole could reach 
saturation before achieving the 
American car intensity because dis¬ 
tances are far shorter. And there 
may just not be the space in 
Europe. Russia’s car figure (prac¬ 
tically invisible on the chart at 4 
per thousand) shows the cost in 
comfort at which its post-war 
growth rates were achieved. 
Britain’s weakness in refrigerators 
is slightly surprising. The climate 
may have prolonged the life of the 
historic meat-safe outside the back 
door ; the general age of dwellings 
may also be a factor. A modern 
kitchen demands a fridge to look 
furnished. Again,it may have some¬ 
thing to do with the intensity of 
the refrigerator war ” in the 
common market, where Italian 
models have threatened to swamp 
all others by their cheapness. 
Italy’s comparative disadvantage 
is smallest in telephones (total 4.4 
million., a tribute to Latin 
loquacity. The French, who put 
things more neatly, have much the 
same number (4.8 million') despite 
their greater wealth; the taciturn 
British have 8.8 million. 


OVER-EATING? 

Calories Consumption 

per head in lb per head per year 


per day 


Meat 

Milk 

Fats 

Sugar 

3,090 

United States 

187 

300 

39 

90 

3,020 

Sweden 

114 

314 

34 

93 

3,290 

Britain 

156 

328 

34 

131 

2,990 

France 

166 

216 

32 , 

67 

2,960 

Germany 

139 

190 

41 

68 

2,750 

Italy 

67 

143 

34 

52 

2,910 

Greece 

60 

111 

■39 

30 


1962/63 figures. 


HEALTH 


Infant Mortality 


Medical Services 

per 100,000 population 



Doctors 

Hospital 

beds 

United States 

144 

910 

Sweden 

93 

1,586 

Britain 

107 

1,035 

France 

106 

931 

Germany 

143 

1,071 

USSR 

206 

900 

Italy 

170 

938 

Greece 

124 

581 


Ftgurttb are the latest available I he United States hospital 
statistics covet only hospitals accepted lor listing by the 
A mem an Hospital Association On a slrutly i .omparahle 
basis, the Ament an level of hospital beds pet 100,000 
population might he closer to the (finish—hut still hplov, >, 


per 1,000 live births 

60 - 



Doctors and Doses 

Britain's national health service is 
still the envy of the world, despite 
recent rumblings. But it is strik¬ 
ing how low' British (and, for that 
matter, American) figures are for 
doctors per 100,000 inhabitants, 
compared with continental levels. 
Also, how high Russian standards 
appear—for hospital beds as well, 
a notable achievement considering 
the general shortage of buildings. 
Sweden’s lead here is enormous 
and comparison with America is 
particularly striking. This is one 
of the things that is being 
looked at in the plans for the Great 
Society. 

Britain achieved a big reduction 
in infant mortality in the early 
years of the health service. Lat¬ 
terly, there has been a small but 
fairly steady decline year by year. 
Even so, Britain’s rate has still 
some way to fall before it reaches 
the low level of Sweden and 
Holland. 

But there arc, of course, many 
factors involve^, Italy’s position in 
this respect, Ifor^, $x$j»plc, can 
only be appreciated by bearing in 
mind the very high cd^.of tpedi- 
cincs in Italy, whjc$^$ven the 
poorest often have to TtJfeat unaided. 
Also, although Italy has a fairly 
high proportion of hospital beds, 
the decrepit condition of many 
Italian hospitals is outstanding; 


their outward and inward appear¬ 
ance have often changed little since 
the middle ages. On the other 
hand chemists take it in turns to 
provide a 24-hour service in every 
Italian town, and in every district 
of the cities, all the year round. 

Bons Tables ? 

According to the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 
there is now practically no hunger 
in Europe. But there is still mal¬ 
nutrition among the poorest people 
in the poorer Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries. On the whole, the problem 
for the western world is now one 
of over-eating. The French justify 
their reputations for haute cuisine 
by eating 99 grammes of protein a 
head per day, more than any other 
country in our comparison. But 
several countries, including Britain, 
the United States and Canada, 
have a higher intake of animal pro¬ 
tein. 

The British have an embarrassing 
eminence in sugar consumption. 
Chocolates and sweets account fur 
a large part of it: the British are 
renowned for eating more of them 
than any other nation. It is maybe 
hard on them, however, to be ex¬ 
posed in such a w T ay in view of the 
widespread continental capacity for 
Sticky cakes—and the German pre¬ 
dilection for bowls of pure, 
whipped cream ahd sugar. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and Its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty, branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(liii'urpoi.m-it Kp\a! Charter, 1(1,331 

HEAD Oil ICE: :S B lUHHORSOATE, CONDON, E.C.a 
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The Eastern Bank Limited head oitioe: 2 & ;t crosby square. London. E.c:. ; t 

Associated Banks: ’Ahe* Ir.mo Briu-.li Bank (ItnorpoKtnd in Irani * Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India 
The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (incorporated in Libya; • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in Cabfyrvtbi* 
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The Vatican’s Riches 

A tax dispute with the Italian state has produced much 
argument about the extent of the Vatican’s wealth. In this article 
a Rome correspondent draws on his own researches to throw new 
light on the finances of the world’s biggest property owner 


T he first solemn act which a candidate for a post in the 
Curia—the Centra] administration of the Catholic Church 
—must perform is to swear an oath to keep secret everything 
with a bearing on his job. The higher his responsibility, the 
more strictly kept his secret will be. Add to this general rule, 
which is scrupulously observed in the Curia, the habitual 
discretion of those who deal in large financial transactions, 
and it is easy to understand how difficult it is to form an 
accurate idea of the Vatican’s wealth. 

But one can put two and two together; and they add up 
in thousands of millions. The most conservative estimate 
that it is reasonable to make establishes the Vatican—or rather 
the Pope, for his rule is absolute—as far and away the world’s 
largest shareholder, with a portfolio of quoted securities the 
world over totalling the equivalent of over £2,000 million 
$5,600 million). Of this, only about a tenth is held in Italy. 
The Vatican is therefore an international financial power of 
iormidable size, with realisable assets roughly equal to, say, 
the official gold and foreign exchange reserves of France itself. 
And by comparisttvthe portfolio of England's Church Com¬ 
missioners is a mere £213 million. Even the dollar securities 
held by the British Government, valued at something over 
$1,000 million, are only around one-fifth of the Vatican’s little 
nest-egg of marketable stock, which as investment portfolios 
go is exceeded only by the largest American mutual life insur¬ 
ance companies. And while, as needs to be reiterated, this 
estimate is very rough indeed, based on upward extrapolation, 
ir is also conservative ; and it takes no account of the Vatican’s 
additional and incalculable wealth, from land and real estate 
all over the world to what is equally certainly the world’s most 
valuable art collection. If this and all the other physical 
assets could possibly be valued, they would surely put the 
£2,000 million itself in the shade. The art treasures are buried 
in the Vatican palaces, and in the basilicas and extra-territorial 
papal properties in Rome, Loreto, Assissi and Padua. They 
arc priceless—even Christie’s would surely quail at putting 
the Sistinc Chapel under the hammer. 

The Vatican’s business wealth is not limited to sharehold¬ 
ings. It also owns real estate and land in numerous European 
countries and in North and South America. These are old 
acquisitions or bequests. These possessions must not be coii- 
! with the far larger properties of innumerable Catholic 


ecclesiastical bodies—bishoprics, convents, colleges—which 
are, as property, completely independent of the Holy Sec. 

The Holy See is a particularly big landlord in the Rome 
area. It owns whole blocks of houses and hundreds of flats, 
as well as big stretches of land on the outskirts of the city. 
These have been highly valuable in the building boom of 
recent years. The Vatican continues to build new blocks of 
fiats, and lets flats to its own officials. 

Real estate assets are usually managed by a special body, 
ihe Amministrazione dei Beni della Santa Sede. This was 
founded in 1878 by Leo XIII, after the Vatican’s economy 
had been drastically transformed by the loss of Rome and 
other Papal States. The administration worked well. Often 
acting through intermediaries, to obviate the anti-clerical 
laws of the “ usurping ” Italian government, the Holy 
See quite quickly rebuilt a large fortune. It intelligently 
exploited the rise in land values caused by the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the capital. Sometimes it lost money like any other 
investor. Whatever happened, it found itself intimately linked 
with the economic development of Rome and of Italy. 

I ts “ confidential agents ” (uomini di fiducia ) quickly got 
their say in a large number of Italian concerns linked wiih 
the birth of modern Rome: banks, finance companies, real 
estate companies, gas companies, tramway companies, electric 
power stations and others. In a few rare cases the Vatican has 
a controlling interest in concerns. More often, it just owns 
blocks of shares: examples are given overleaf. 

When Pius XI agreed to resolve the “ Roman Question ” 
with the Italian government, by founding the Vatican Ciry 
State (1929), the Holy See already had considerable economic 
power; but this was essentially tied to Italy, The Lateran 
treaty contained a financial agreement which was to modify 
rhe Holy See’s financial policy, but increase its wealth. To 
compensate the Vatican for finally abandoning all its rights 
over the Papa! States, the Italian government paid large sums 
10 the Vatican: 750 million lire in banknotes, and Italian 
government bonds to a nominal value of one billion Ike (to¬ 
gether about £19 million at 1929 exchange rates). To 
manage these funds. Pius XI instituted a “ Special Administra¬ 
tion/* Placed under the direction of_a remarkable Italian 


business 
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financier, Bernardino Nogara, it began a world investment 
policy which increased the initial capital in a spectacular way. 

The Special Administration's activities have always been 
conducted with masterly prudence and skill. Its position 
is, of course, unique, livery banker and finance minister in 
the world must envy its administrators their freedom of action. 
It is absolute: they have neither parliament, nor cabinet, nor 
shareholders’ assembly to answer to. They pay no tax on 
Vatican territory. They fear no drain of funds. They can 
undertake very long-term operations and operate in no matter 
which country, since they ignore frontiers and have capital 
available everywhere, through an efficient system of internal 
clearing. The diplomatic privileges of the Holy See facilitate 
their task. Their contacts allow them to keep constantly 
informed of all happenings, economic or political, likely to 
influence the financial situation. 

'^Togaka’s successor, who today controls the financial policy 
of the Holy Sec, is Cardinal Alberto Di Jorio, He is 81 
years old, and is surrounded by a brains-trust of expert finan¬ 
ciers. These include the Italian Luigi Mennini and the Swiss 
Henri De Maillardoz, both laymen. The funds managed by 
the special Administration are deposited in numerous banks 
in America and in Europe, especially in England and Switzer¬ 
land ; gold reserves are also kept there. The Vatican is a 
regular client of Rothschilds, Hambros, Samuel Montagu and 


THE VATICAN IN BUSINESS 

II Banco di Santo Spirito. Founded 1606 in papal Rome, 
long controlled by the Holy See, which is now a fairly small 
shareholder in it. Chairman: the Marquis Giovambattista 
Sacchctti, a high dignitary of the papal court. 

II Banco di Roma, founded 1808. Chairman : Signor Vit- 
torino Veronese, a leading figure in Italian Catholic Action. 
Its Swiss offshoot, the Banquc dc Rome Suisse, is controlled 
bv the Italian state IRI group and the Vatican, who are the 
major shareholders. Chairman : Prince Giulio Pacelli, 
nephew of Pope Pius XII. 

La Societa Generate Immobiliare. Building concern under 
chairmanship of Signor Eugenio Gualdi, one of the Vatican's 
most trusted friends. Vice-chairman : Signor Enrico 
Galea z/.i, former dose friend of Pius XII, and head of the 
Vatican’s Economic Services. Directors include Prince Marc- 
Antonio Pacelli, another of Pius XII's nephews, the Marquis 
Giovambattista Sacchctti, Signor Vittorio Valletta, boss of 
Fiat and Signor Prcscnti, head of the Italccmenti cement 
group. LTmmobiliare’s assets in real estate are valued at 
over £17 million. It also controls numerous companies, and 
has a big stake in transport and tourism—it owns three- 
quarters of the Rome Hilton hotel, which has long attracted 
the fury of Rome’s traditionalists as a blight on the skyline 
previously dominated by the dome of St. Peter’s. 

Sogene. A large offshoot of L’lmmobiliare. Directors 
include Prince Giulio Pacelli, Count Galcazzi, Signor Gualdi. 
Other companies in which the Vatican is a large share¬ 
holder and where it is represented on the board of directors 
include the Pantanella milling and pasta concern and its asso¬ 
ciate company, Biondi of Florence, Finsider, the Bastoggi 
financial concern. Italpi, and the big insurance companv 
Assicurazioni Generali, Richard-Ginori and Ceramica Pozzi, 
Italgaz, and Acqua Marcia. Recently much of the Vatican’s 
investment in Italy has gone into enterprises partly owned bv 
the IRI group. 
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the Morgan group, among others. The administration takes 
care to diversify its investments, choosing the safest places. 
Thus Canada and the United States were preferred in the im¬ 
mediate post-war period. But its men cf affairs often put it 
in the way of a good thing: it has held shares in the San Remo 
casino, and in Perrier. Generally, Europe's postwar recovery 
caused the transfer of numerous investments to Spain, Italy 
and Germany. Today, the situation is attentively followed and 
new r transfers are foreseen. 

A Vatican bank, ITstituto per le Opere di Religione, founded 
in 1942 by Pius XII and intended to ‘‘keep and administer 
the capital intended for religious congregations,” is a flexible 
instrument for arranging multiple financial activities. 
Founded in the middle of the war, this bank allowed the 
Holy See to undertake transfers across closed frontiers, and it 
profited richly from the rare privilege of being able to transfer 
foreign exchange in a partitioned world. 

nr hese are the three principal organisations, though not 
^ the only ones, responsible for the economic and financial 
policy of the Holy See. While Cardinal Di Jorio is the main 
person answerable* it is Cardinal Axnleto Cicognani, secretary 
of state, who has had the task, since the recent reforms, of co¬ 
ordinating and unifying the actions of these three administra¬ 
tions. He is conducting the present delicate negotiation with 
the Italian government for exemption from dividend tax. 

This affair dates back to the imposition by the centre-left 
government at the end of 1962 of the notorious cedolare , a 
withholding tax on dividends of the kind imposed in most 
other countries. This tax affects all Italian or foreign citizens 
owning shares quoted on the stock exchange. The law does 
however provide for exemption for subjects of certain states, 
as a result of bilateral agreement. The Holy See asked to 
be allowed this exemption, referring to the agreement of 1929 
which gave the Vatican City its special status, recognised its 
position as practically the only source of social assistance for 
Italy’s poor, and exempted it from ordinary taxation. After 
much beating about the bush the government sent a confiden¬ 
tial circular to the Italian companies in which the Vatican 
held shares, authorising them to pay dividends free of tax 
to the Vatican. On the next government change, however, a 
Socialist got the Ministry of Finance, the confidential circular 
came to light and the minister demanded that the exemption 
should first be approved by parliament, where it is due to be 
debated shortly. 

T he Moro government is not unsympathetic to the Vatican’s 
claims as such. Its requests for special treatment are seen as 
having an historic and moral foundation. And the government 
has no wish to destroy the country’s links with the Vatican. 
But the matter does not end there. There is a danger of 
which the government is not unaware and of which a point 
is made by the left-wing opposition. It is that the privilege 
granted may open a new fiscal evasion loophole to numerous 
Italian capitalists. For it is not impossible to conceal Italian- 
owned shares among Vatican bonds. Finally, there is another 
if less realistic worry : the Vatican could theoretically throw 
the Italian economy into confusion if it decided to unload all 
its shares suddenly and dump them on the market. 

That is the position. The government is procrastinating. 
The Vatican is patient as ever. Both sides hope that time 
will heal. 
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I T is from these negotiations that scraps of information have 
emerged on the size of the Vatican's Italian portfolio. 
Following manifestly exaggerated revelations concerning 
capital invested in Italy by the Vatican, unofficial estimates 
were issued On which the Italian government and the Vatican 
seem agreed. The Holy See, according to these estimates, 
owns approximately one-fiftcenrh of the total stock of shares 
quoted on Italian stock exchanges. The total value of all 
these shares was estimated at December 31, 1964, at 5,500 
billion lire. This puts the amount of capital invested by the 
Vatican in Italian stocks at around £200 million. This data 
tends rather to under-estimate the Vatican’s investments, 
while the anti-clerical press puts forward astronomical figures 
according to which the Vatican owns three-quarters of Italian 
shares, which is absurdly improbable. 

But the Hoiy Sec’s Italian portfolio represents only a small 
fraction of the whole of its world investments. Exactly what 
fraction, it is difficult to say. The best estimate, on Opinion 
generally close to Vatican sources, is that investments in Iraly 
represent between one-tenth and one-twelfth of the whole: 
it is this that gives the figure of £2,000 million as a minimum 
for the Vatican’s world portfolio. 

These investments represent the Holy See’s main source 
of income. To this is added another, of very unequal and 
variable size: “Peter’s pence,” a voluntary offering or tax 
which all Catholics pay to their bishops and which these remit 
directly to the Pope. For a long time, these sums passed 
directly from the hands of the head of the diocese lo those 
of the head of the Church who disposed of them at his own 


will, patriarchally, to help those who knocked at his door. 
For some years a discreet office has managed these funds 
independently of the commissions of cardinals which control 
the other financial organisms—and under the, exclusive 
authority of the Pope and of the secretary of itate. Money 
which arrives in this way serves to finance in part the countless 
sums sent in financial aid to poverty-stricken dioceses or 
parishes, to deserving works of Catholic Action, to people 
struck by catastrophes and so on. This aid is often secret. 

The ordinary and extraordinary expenditure of the Curia 
is covered by the resources of the Special Administration and 
by the Holy See’s assets. No budget is published. Spending 
is mainly in upkeep of the Vatican City State (which has 
no sizeable income of its own), the financing of the whole 
central administration, the Curia, the upkeep of nunciatures 
and of other diplomatic representations. Extraordinary 
expenses at present are the council—which is reported to 
cost the Vatican £115,000 a week while in session—the con¬ 
clave, when there is one, and the incessant work on con¬ 
verting buildings made necessary by the growth of the needs 
of the central administration. 

What is not spent in Rome itself is directed towards poor 
dioceses and countries where missionaries are at work. They 
swallow enormous amounts of capital—more than rhese 
missionaries collect throughout rhe world. So in spite of the 
imposing volume of funds and the reluctance of its financial 
experts to reduce its estate, the Holy See is often obliged, 
ar present, to draw on part of its capital in order to meet its 
bills. 


The Point about Foreign Investment 

If America can be practical about cutting its capital outfloW 
down to size why must Britain be so ideological ? 


R emarkable results already seem to be flowing from 
President Johnson’s personal appeal to American bankers 
and businessmen to send less money out of their country ; 
and the international business community is watching this 
success with admiration and apprehension in a fine blend. 
Vet in Britain, which has a still more pressing payments 
problem, suggestions of ways in which this country too might 
cut down its outflow of capital still strike the City of London 
on a sensitive nerve. The instinctive defensiveness that greets 
any practical suggestion to restrain private investment abroad 
as a root and branch attack on the City’s overseas investment 
activities as a whole is surely outmoded, and will in the long 
run only increase the influence of those critics who really do 
want a root and branch upheaval. 

Thus it is just not sufficient, at this stage of the balance of 
payments game, to emit the truism that foreign investment 
brings benefits to the nation as a whole as well as to the 
particular shareholders involved. It would be extraordinary 
if it did not; just as it would be very extraordinary indeed 
if the investments sent out of Britain in the past 
were not now producing some continuing return in 
overseas income. If one wants to be historical, the 
relevant question is what alternative return, and what 
alternative foreign exchange income, might now exist if the 


money had been invested originally in British industry. 

Such comparisons can never in their nature be conclusive ; 
and equally it is hard to test the frequent claims that outflows 
of capital carry with them large indirect benefits in the shape 
of additional British exports. Since Britain as a large foreign 
investor has had a notably poor export record since T950, 
while the best export record has been enjoyed by countries 
such as Germany and Japan which have done virtually no 
foreign investment, the connection between capital exports 
and commodity exports is far from proven, to say the least. 
Obviously there are a host of other factors involved. Bur, to 
put it at its lowest, there is no positive evidence whatsoever 
that all foreign investment carries the natural indirect advan¬ 
tage that ius protagonists often claim. Instead there is now 
the strongest case for looking at the returns on such investment 
much more closely, category by category, getting out the 
information first and then acting on it appropriately. 

F or one, cannot simply assume in this world of managed 
economies and rigid exchange rates, that the prospective 
benefit from any overseas investment is necessarily the same 
for the country as a whole as it is for the individual or the firm 
that undertakes it. 
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As the Americans have now effectively recognised, and as 
is formally recognised in Britain's own exchange control, 
there is at a time of acute balance of payments pressure 
a prima facie reason why the individual and the national 
benefit should not be die same, for the simple reason 
that the real worth of foreign exchange to the country as a 
whole at that time is understated by the nominal exchange 
rate, which alone governs the advantage to individuals. In 
other words, $2.80 are really worth rather more than £1 to 
Britain here and now. This is the case for marginally loading 
the scales in favour of keeping new money at home and/or 
repatriating overseas income more quickly and more fully. 

This is not at all to suggest anything like a blanket ban or 
even a blanket discrimination against all overseas investment. 
As has been argued in these columns in the last few months* 
there is a reasonable case for some general stiffening in British 
taxation on dividends from overseas securities, to make these 
marginally less worth holding in relation to British securities, 
albeit with generous and even unorthodox transitional 
measures to prevent undue shocks to existing shareholders. 
But it has equally been argued that the corporation tax, from 
what one knows of it at present, provides too general and too 
undiscriminating discouragement to direct investment abroad 
by British companies. The test here, we have suggested, 
should be administrative and selective, favouring those invest¬ 
ments that promise a quick return in exports or foreign 
exchange. Again, it is obvious that all investments overseas, 
as anywhere else, give the prospect of some eventual return. 

* “ Stiffer Taxes on Foreign Dividends } " in the issue of March 13, 
1965, and “ Should Britain Tax Overseas Investment ? ” on February 13, 


After all, even a private purchase of a Mediterranean villa to 
ensure a sunny retirement will bring some indirect future 
relief to the British payments balance, if only in the saving 
in the imported tea that the pensioners will now no longer 
drink here. The relevant policy question is how long the 
country can afford to wait for its balance of payments return; 
and when official reserves are as tenuous as Britain’s are at the 
moment, the answer is, not very. 

T he Government and the Bank of England are now engaged 
in negotiating a new credit from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund to cover Britain’s awkwardly large payments deficit. 
and as the still nervous exchange markets have perhaps 
appreciated, a convincing long range solution for that deficit 
has yet to be adopted. The Government has so far continued 
to duck the unpleasant choice between the various possible 
ways of getting to grips with the deficit. The City of London 
and the Bank of England must not be guilty of the same 
evasion. As The Economist has reiterated before, there are 
five main types of remedy theoretically available: massive 
deflation ; really effective export subsidies ; devaluation; con¬ 
tinuously high interest rates ; or curbs on overseas investment 
We for our part believe that massive deflation would be 
economically wrong and politically impossible; that export 
subsidies would make practical sense but unhappily are 
administratively unlikely; and that devaluation has been 
rejected on the highest political grounds; which is why we 
conclude that high interest rates and curbs on capital outflow 
together must play a major part. Those who disagree should 
ask themselves which of the available alternatives they prefer 


Who’s for 
Mail Order? 

Several newcomers are 
anxious to share in the 8d. 
in every £i of retail sales 
captured by Britain’s 
pussy-cat prosperous mail 
order businesses 


Socks, cluldron'# 
Socks, men's ... 
Spark fluarai. „ 
Spin dryers 
Sports jacket}. i 
S.torls uiiiEil' • > 
Spring ba'tim e» 
Spring intent)- >.u 
Simple.n *,tr i 1 
St.i.r i up.- 
Stair clip * 

Stand'., pla 1 
Stands, •.au* 
Standard laniri- 
S^L'p ladders . 
S'epstooU k'' - 

Stockings, Ison.', 

Stools 


Umbrellas, lidij 
Umbrellas, cp.gr 
Umbrella stay 
Ui'drrcoatir/ 
Underlet tin if 
Underlay 
Underwear! 
Underwear,! 
U.ulorwfwJ 
Under**,if 


Not surprisingly, outsiders have won¬ 
dered more than once how they could 
break into this charmed circle. Three arc 
currently attempting to do so, Montague 
Burton, United Drapery Stores and W. H. 
Smith, but the news has not caused tte 
dismay one might have expected in the mail 
order strongholds. There have beer, 
assaults and sieges before. All were 
repulsed with heavy losses, except John 
Myers, which used a Trojan horse 
Mr Stanley G. Cooke, the Myer> 
managing director, is a former Littlewood. 
executive. 


M ail order sales in Britain doubled between 1957 and 
1963 to £325 million and notched up a further 17 per 
cent increase last year. They were probably highly profitable. 
Proportionately the fastest growing were the specialist general 
mail order houses themselves. Great Universal Stores, Little- 
woods about 25 per cent, Grattan Warehouses about 15 per 
cent of all mail order sales and between 1957 and 1963, their 
combined business rose from £11 0 million to £248 million. 
Great Universal Stores has about a third of the market, Little- 
woods about 25 per cent, Grattan Warehouses about 15 per 
cent and Freemans 10 per cent. Only for the last two is it 
possible to say specifically what their mail order earnings ate— 
about 35 per cent on capital employed (chiefly stock and 
debtors), but that happy position is reached only after initial 
losses and expensive build-up of money-earning know-how. 


There are three ways of approaching mail order. Little 
woods, GUS and the others, are agency businesses. That is. 
they sell through agents, mostly women, who each handle 
between five and fifteen customers, and who take round the 
catalogue, collect orders, deliver goods, and collect weekly 
payments. Because each catalogue is seen by a dozen actual 
customers, and perhaps another dozen prospective ones 
agency mail order runs to catalogues of enormous size— John 
Myers has 1,100 pages—issued twice a year. But this is not 
the only species of mail order house. A newcomer might opt for 
the direct mail approach. He would thus be spared agents 
commissions (10 to I2| per cent of an agency company s 
turnover). But he would have to deliver his catalogue to each 
customer, actual and prospective ; so the catalogue can hardlv 
be too fat and lush. The sales stimulant, provided by the 
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agent making her regular visit to collect the weekly payments 
and, no doubt, carrying the catalogue wherever she goes, is 
absent. Not surprisingly the growth record of companies like 
Oxendale, and others in this category, is unimpressive. 

The same cannot be said of Major Collins’s Headquarters 
and General Supplies, the most well-known example of the 
third species, the Saturday Squares. Contact with the 
customers is here achieved by a continuous barrage of adver¬ 
tising in the Saturday papers. But these companies still 
concentrate on a limited and oddly assorted range of goods— 
binoculars, anoraks, garden sheds, concrete garages—for which 
demand may start to level off at any time. Even Headquarters 
and General which has recently been in trouble with the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association for not delivering goods 
prompdy is diversifying into traditional retailing. 

I f the agency type of business looks the most attractive, it is 
also the most difficult to enter. The commonest error is 
to underestimate the cash and know-how needed. The initial 
capital is vast. Not only are there the usual fixed assets to be 
financed, together with stock (20,000 lines, in a variety of 
sizes and colours), and customers’ credit (20 to 38 weeks 
usually), but losses are unavoidable in the first few years. The 
catalogue must compare in range and presentation with those 
already in circulation. A print order of over 100,000 would 
be needed to keep catalogue costs down to even 30s to £2 
each. Allowing for staff and other indirect catalogue costs, 
each catalogue would cost about £500,000. Since a catalogue 
takes about a year to produce, the newcomer would spend 
£700,000 on catalogues alone before the first sale. And his 
catalogue costs would run at a steady £1 million a year. 

There is no short cut to stepping up one’s sales to the level 
needed to cover these fixed costs. Apart from catalogues, 
buying and warehouse costs, most of a mail order firm’s other 
.mainly administrative) overhead costs tend to vary with the 
number of agents it employs. Building up a corps of big¬ 
selling agents takes time and needs a competitive catalogue. 
Even those companies that are constantly advertising for new 
agents (Freemans, Empire Stores and Grattan Warehouses 
prefer a subtler approach) ate quick to eliminate the slow- 
selling ones. But the newcomer to mail order would inevitably 
be stuck with more than his share of them. He will also attract 
that army of fools and knaves only too glad to be agents whom 
the established companies have noted and eliminated long ago. 
Collection of debt and the delivery of goods is in the hands 
of the agent. And the bent, or the weak-willed, can make off 
with considerable sums before the company realises anything 
is wrong. The established companies have elaborate early 
warning devices to detect the first signs of moral collapse. 

Other obvious sales gimmicks are not really on. Narrow 
margins—Empire Stores earns 9 per cent on turnover—tend 
to inhibit price cutting. Only Grattan Warehouses in a modest 
way undercuts as a matter of policy and this it can probably 
afford with its above-average sales per agent. According to 
Which? most other mail order houses charge slightly more 
than shops for non-price-maintained goods, but give as an 
alternative attraction free credit. And it is unlikely that the 
volume of business an agent can provide is very much depen¬ 
dent on the level of commission paid; competition from the 
shops means {vices cannot be inflated by noticeably higher 
commissions, so the danger of a commission war (on the hire 
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purchase pattern) is remote. But John , Myers, which .pays 
above-average commissions (12$ instead of io per dmt), has 
prospered none the less. But, if losses in the first few years 
are almost inevitable, the extent of those losses Will depend 
on the company’s dull in forecasting its sales. 


T he catalogue runs for six months. Customers and agents 
expea all .the goods advertised to be available throughout 
the whole of that period. Sales forecasting for mail order is 
correspondingly more important than it is. for ordinary shops, 
which can dispose of their mistakes in the sales and replace 
sold out lines with new ones. Here, as with the handling of 
agents and preparation of the catalogue, the new entrant must 
either spirit away senior executives from existing companies, 
or buy experience the hard way and at great cost. 

United Drapery Stores seems to have recognised this dilem¬ 
ma and has bought two tiny agency companies. But prob¬ 
lems of build-up will remain, and UDS shareholders would 
be unwise to get excited for a few years. What Montague 
Burton is up to is mote obscure. No mail order business or 
know-how has been bought. Agents will not be used. And 
the intention seems to be to rely on the company’s existing 
mailing list of two million customers, who will be offered a 
complete outfitting service. At first sight it would seem 
that the company has got the worst of all worlds. It has 
opted for the mailing list type of mail order where growth 
has been least impressive in the past. Nine out of ten people 
on its mailing list are men, while the mail order habit appeals 
more to women. But this type of mail order could mean a 
lower initial outlay; and its customers may take to it. 

W. H. Smith’s venture differs from Burton’s because it is 
mainly an extension of its shops, selling the same sorts of 
goods, just as numerous other retailers do from Harrods 
downwards. Mail order sales of this type grew respectably 
between 1957 and 1963 from £30 million to £57 million. 
If, as many mail order men claim, free credit is the essence 
of the mail order’s success, existing stores could, one would 
think, cash in on the boom in this way—selling their existing 
range of goods on credit through the post But the direct 
mail companies—which do almost exactly this—have been 
largely by-passed in the mail order boom. The relaxation of 
credit and hire purchase controls in the late 1950s must have 
caused switching to the agency mail order companies (which 
are very nearly proof against bad debts) from the smaller shop¬ 
keeper. For him selling say, clothes on credit would be 
administratively out of the question. But this switching should 
not be exaggerated. Because mail order had only a small 
share of total retail trade only a little switching was needed 
to produce a dramatic impact on mail order turnover. 

Essentially the success of the agency companies has been 
founded on the wide range of goods offered and on their 
agency networks, which provide constant stimulus for sales 
plus an automatic system of cash collection and (because 
nobody wants to lose face in the eyes of a neighbour and 
a “ responsible ” agent can normally be trusted to sell only to 
“ responsible ” customers) of credit control. For this reason 
a group running department stores, let alone a specialised 
multiple, is unlikely to have any inherent advantage in mail 
order. What the newcomer neecls now, as ever, are money, 
know-how, and strong nerves for the first five years. 


BUSINESS 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 

BRITAIN AND EEC 

£250 Million Price Tag ? 


M r Wilson’s economic advisers have 
told him that it would cost Britain’s 
balance of payment £250 million through 
dearer food alone to join the common mar¬ 
ket. Jt has also been reported that the same 
advisers think this makes it impossible for 
Britain to join the common market now. 
This is nonsense. The figure itself is a 
fair enough guess, given the impossibility 
of making any really accurate estimates. 
But there are several reasons for thinking 
the actual impact on Britain’s balance of 
payments would be smaller. 

The £250 million calculation goes some¬ 
thing like this: Britain would have to 
impose levies on most foodstuffs bought 
from the outside world to bring prices for 
farm produce on the British market up to 
the high common market level, and would 
have to pay the levies into the Community 
agricultural fund, so the higher price of 
imports would be a pure loss to Britain. 
The common market wheat price will be 
£i5-£i6 dearer than the world price, and 
coarse grain prices will be higher by £11- 
£12, which means an additional cost of 
£iio-£ii5 million a year to Britain on 
present levels of cereals imports. On 
butter, where the price would nearly 
double, the loss would be around £100 
million, on cheese something under £10 
million, on bacon closer to £20 million. 
Beef and mutton would, on present indica¬ 
tions, have to pay a 20 per cent tariff, and 
this could , add a further £30 million or 
so to the payments cost if, as is now pro¬ 
posed, tariff proceeds as Well as farm levies 
are paid into the Community kitty. Other 
smaller items might bring the total drain 
up to nearly £300 million. But allow now 
for the fact that British farm output would 
be strongly stimulated by the higher prices, 
and would go up, so that imports would be 
cut down. This, the authorities think, could 
bring the bill back to about £250 million 
—Mr Wilson’s figure. 

This still does not allow for two things: 
one, the amount of money the common mar¬ 
ket agricultural fund would spend in Bri¬ 
tain on its market support operations, and 
perhaps on helping with the “ structural ” 
problems of the hill farmers and the 
inefficient small farmers; two, the amount 
of compensation Britain should be able 
to prise out of the Commission to help her 
over the first difficult years of readjustment 
to higher prices. The compensation pay¬ 
ments could easily be big enough to halve 
the £250 million for the first year or two. 
And the calculation ignores all the benefits, 
British industry and exports might expect 
from iotnmsr—benefits whose magnitude 
would, one hopes, in time offset the cost 


of foodstuffs. Investment in Britain by 
common market countries, and by the 
United States too, would also be stimulated. 
The possible magnitudes are such that the 
£250 million could easily be swamped. 
There is no point in pretending that this 
deterrent does not exist. But there is 
equally no need to quail before it. 


COAL EXPORTS 

Step into Italy 

A fter 18 months of hard-sell, the 
National Coal Board is back in the 
Italian market with an order from Italsider, 
the steel company, for 1 million tons of 
coking coal during the next five years. It 
is a small step, representing only some 2 
per cent of Italian imports, but in the right 
direction towards Lord Robens’s export 
target for the coal industry of to million 
tons a year. It is significant too, as the first 
sale to Italy for ten years, and marks a suc¬ 
cess for the board in its efforts to compete 
with the American coal that dominates 
Europe's imports, accounting for perhaps 
three-quarters of the 45 to 50 million 
tons of coal imported yearly. American 
competition is not likely to become 
any easier, rather the reverse. The 
main barrier to trade, the transatlantic 
freight rates, has been lowered from a 
mid-fifties peak of about 120s. a ton 
to the present range of 23s. to 25s.; a 
further drop—to as little as 18$. —is in sight 
with the commissioning of 6o,ooo-ton bulk 
carriers for trade into Hamburg and Rotter¬ 
dam. 

This trade is, however, in coking coals ; 
an area where British coal does not pretend 
to be strongest. The Ruhr producers, Who 


count this their speciality, have apt done 
better in face of American competition. 
When their traditional matkets in Italy were 
threatened by American imports they had 
virtually to withdraw after failing to per¬ 
suade the High. Authority, in Luxembourg 
—and, more to the point, the Italians—that 
imports from outside the Community, how¬ 
ever much cheaper, .should necessarily give 
way to the Community’s Own production. 
Where the coal board feels it ought to suc¬ 
ceed is with steam coal, mostly for elec¬ 
tricity generation. Here it is up against 
Poland and Russia which regard coal ex¬ 
ports as a form of exchange transaction.” 
Both the Scandinavian'and Italian markets 
have been virtually taken over by imports 
from Poland, at dumped prices with which 
the coal board simply cannot compete. In 
Denmark* once a fat little market, British 
exports have declined over the last 7 years 
from 75 million to J* million tons while 
imports from Poland have done the reverse. 
The present price of Polish coal in Den¬ 
mark is 5is. a ton—which, the coal board 
maintains, cannot even cover the freight 
frem the pit to the port. 

British exports are recovering in spite of 
this competition. Prom 17 million tons ten 
years ago (when, admittedly, coal was short 
everywhere and was even being imported 
into Britain some of it at a substantial loss, 
to make up the balance)^ exports had 
dropped to 4! million tons in 1962. Last 
year they were up to 6 million although 
they may decline a little this year with the 
good weather and a drop in demand from 
the Community. Whether imports to the 
Community will increase substantially will 
depend on the common energy policy thar 
it finally agrees : but the agreement by the 
Council of Ministers recently, which 
amounted to a decision each to continue 
pursuing their separate coal policies, 
suggests that the present situation will not 
alter much. In the long term* the coal board 
is looking further afield—to Japan and 
South America. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Percentage change from : 


Month 

Index 

1958 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago : 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production * 

January 

133 


+ 1 

+3 

+S 

employment * 

January 

104 3 


-0 5 

-0 2 

+ l;2 

productivity * , 

January 

120 


+ i 

+3 

+34 

Export trade 

February 

130 


+5 

+5 

+ 1 

Retail trade * 

January 

123 


+ 1 

-1 

+ 3 

Unemployment ’■ 

March 

70 


+ 16 

-6 2 

—19 

Wage rates (weekly) 

February 

126 3 


+01 

+ 13 

+4 1 

Retail prices 

February 

118 


Nil 

+0*6 

+4 S 

Export prices 

January 

108 


Nil 

Nil 

+2 

1 * Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of c&pon and retail j 

numbers tvholly uncntpfoy&h excluding srixwNt/tx'f rs ' 
Taint unemployment Lvlf in March rtmnine at at 1 

1 Hade reflect woi rnnnrs m x'ohnnc terms, t.c.. 

m valin 

| at constant pnt.es. IS new plowmen: indica'e 

elers to 

annual ht/c of 1.4 

per cent, f Prat isionaL _| 
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the product is only part of the deal 


The ultimate design of the most complex eldptroriic 
apparatus may well be determined by one special 
component. It may be a magnetron, a visual display tube 
or 4 1 transistor; but whatever it is the design engineer 
must choose from many alternatives and equivalents. 

How does he make his choice? Not by specifications 
and measurements alone. Equally important are the 
supplier’s research and applications know-how, tech¬ 
nical data and assistance and his willingness to share 
problems before and after the products have been 
purchased. 


This is the kind of support that Milliard gives, and 
much of it stems from Mullard research. 

Scientists at the Mullard Research Laboratories 
are engaged on fundamental and target investigations 
in almost every field of electronics. Theywork in 
close cooperation with the applications 
ment engineers at Mullard factories 
dently collaborate with Universities and Gotortimeilt 
departments. 

If we are not serving your Company already, please 
let us know if we can help you. 


© Milliard 

MULLARD LIMITED MULLARD HOUSE • TORRINGTON PLACE . LONDON W.'c!l 


In Great Britain your Allied Chemical distributor is: 


KINGSLEY & KEITH (Chemicals) Ltd.* A-C&* Pofy^thylenefi - Harmon 1 

Rex House, LONDON-E.C.4. - Colors - Urethane Chemicals - 

38 King William Street Mincing Lane 1101 Baker & Adamson^ Reagents and 

European Offices Allied Chemical $ A, 5 Rue de la Posle Monaco, Ptl de Monaco 

Allied Chemical S A 67 Rue de la loi Rr «sils 4 Belgium (Heavy Denier Fibers only) 


Fine Chemicals - Anhydride Cunnn 
Agents - Aerosol Propellants - Dyes 
NATIONAL - Halon PTFE Compounds 
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MAN TARO PROJECT 

German Help for 
British Exports 

T hk German government’s decision to 
finance £8.8 million worth of British 
capital exports connected with the Mantaro 
hydro-electric project in Peru is a step in 
the right direction. Germany’s failure 
to offset the foreign exchange cost to 
Britain of maintaining the Rhine Army has 
long been a sore point between the two 
countries. Hitherto the British effort has 
been largely concentrated on trying to get 
the German government to buy British 
equipment which it was often painfully 
dear ihat 4 did not want. Now a neat way 
has been found to help Britain’s balance of 
payments by, in effect, providing Britain 
with cash for capital exports which Peru 
would not buy without extended credit 
terms. Other similar projects are under 
consideration. If this is the fruit of Mr. 
Wilson's visit to Bonn, he and his team are 
:o he congratulated for a small but sig¬ 
nificant advance. Other similar projects are 
in the pipeline, and his advisers think that 
German help of this kind may well come to 
£20 million in the fairly near future. 

The consortium for the Mantaro project 
is led by English Electric. The other 
members are George Wimpey, Sicmens- 
Schuckertwerke A.G. and Siemens- 
Bau-Union. In 1962, Lazards arranged 
£13.9 million worth of credit, provided by 
the banks and insurance companies in the 
normal way, to finance the British part of 
the work. Since then the project has been 
revised and the cost has gone up—the 
English side by £8.8 million. The credit 
to cover the extra British expenditure is to 
be provided partly by west German banks 
with a west German export credit guarantee, 
and partly out of German aid funds. The 
exact terms of the loan are still being nego¬ 
tiated in Lima. The original loan arranged 
by Lazards was partly for 10 years to 
iovcr capital equipment, aud partly for 
shorter periods to cover local costs, the 
whole covered by a financial guarantee from 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department ; 
it seems that the negotiations in Lima may 
readjust the terms of the whole agreement. 
On the British side, however, it is a purelv 
commercial operation, with no aid element 

involved. 


shipbuilding 

Consolation Prise 

S hell’s plum order for four 165,000-ton 
tankers went last week to Japan and 
Germany. This week the group gave.the 
bitterly disappointed British yards a con¬ 
solation prize in the form of two 90,000 ton 
tankers to be built on the Tyne by Swan, 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson. It tried 
to take away the sting by stressing 49 other 
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yards had been invited to bid, but it will 
take all the combined efforts of a dozen 
British shipbuilders—billed earlier this week 
as the creation of a “ consortium work¬ 
ing with the British Ship Research Associa¬ 
tion to get British shipbuilding back on its 
feet. The major preoccupation of the 
moment is a design study for an improved 
hull form. This is not, as ir first seemed, 
vet another attempt by the shipbuilders ro 
sell a line of “ standard ” ships that ship¬ 
owners do not want or need. Instead, BSRA 
has taken a leaf out of the Japanese book 
with a fresh look at the hull form of a ship 
—not in relation to past experience, but to 
current construction and operating costs. 
This is nothing less than “ value engineer¬ 
ing v which both the Americans and the 
Japanese have been doing for a long time. 

In this instance BSRA, in co operation 
with the shipbuilders, is developing a whole 
new set of design parameters that can be 
adapted to any kind of ship, but which are 
first being tried on a 40,000 ion bulk carrier 
which shows digits of being in demand in 
the near future. BSRA has done its 
sums, fed them into a computer and come 
up with a shorter, fatter ship. Shorter and 
fatter also means less steel and cheaper, all 
of which has been endorsed by Japan which 
has been selling short, fat hulls for three or 
four years. This does not mean thar the 
British effort is a waste of time ; but it must 
go considerably further to be effective. 
BSRA—once again with the backing of the 
shipbuilders—is now going into the best 
method of actually constructing hulls to the 
new design, and if is here rhat the baby gets 
passed from BSRA on to the collective 
lap of the shipbuilders themselves. 

BANK CREDIT 

Advances Turnround 

E ven allowing for the strong seasonal 
forces, the trend of bank advances 
seems to have resumed its upward course in 
February/March, reversing the downward 
trend that seemed apparent in earlier 
months. Net advances by the clearing 
banks to private borrowers increased by 
£110 million in the month to mid-March, 
after taking account repayments of £11 
million by the nationalised industries. The 
total of advances outstanding rose to a 
record of £4,671 million, an increase of 
£455 million on the year. This compares 
with an increase of £57 million in March, 
1964 but is close to the net increase of 
£117 million in the advances ro private 
borrowers in March, 1963 although this was 
from u much smaller base. 

It seems likely that as a result of the 
credit squeeze there has been a tendency 
for tax payments to be made as late as 
possible, thus extending the usual peak tax 
paying season. But even though advances 
rose so strongly the banks have got through 
their seasonal liquidity pressures more com¬ 
fortably than had been expected. At the 
mid-March make-up which is usually the 
seasonal low point for liquidity, the, banks 
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had an average liquidity ratio i\ points 
above the 28 per cent minimum. Once 
again investments were sold, some £40 mil¬ 
lion of them, and this time the sate came 
almost entirely from one bank, the National 
Provincial. 

There was a further fall in the banks’ 
holdings of Treasury bills of £50 million 
bringing the drop in the first three months 
of the year ro £uo million, a drop con¬ 
siderably below that of £270 million in the 
first three months of 1964. Just how the 
banks have got through their liquidity 
troubles so easily, despite sterling’s con¬ 
tinued troubles, is far from clear. The total 
volume of outstanding tender Treasury bills 
in issue is down by £650 million to £2,350 
million since the beginning of the year. 

Evidently the public has been reducing 
its bill portfolio substantially faster than 
the banks ; and the assault by some aca¬ 
demic critics* on the established theory on 
which monetary control in Britain is 
founded, that control of the supply of bills 
is sufficient to ensure control of bank 
deposits, mav find in the trends of the last 
three months more piactical evidence to 
support their view. 


CEMENT 

Enough to Get By? 

A small bombshell dropped on the 
cement industry when Mr Boydcn, 
parliamentary secretary at the Ministry of 
Public Buildings and Works, started talking 
in the House of Commons last week of 
scarcities in the next few months. There 
is nothing like publicity of that kind for 
creating temporary chaos in the market. It 
produces a brief but alarming rush of orders, 
most of them cancelled soon after. Any 
slight delay in delivery can cause a further 
wave of double ordering. And such panic 
can create an apparent shortage; it cer¬ 
tainly contributed ro the brick shortage last 
year. Now, just when brickmakers seemed 
to be over the hump, supplies of “ Action ” 
bricks (40 per cent of total output) are 
threatened by strikes. 

There ought to be no serious shortage of 
cement; but the situation could be a bit 
tight. Everyone was so busy agitating about 
the dwindling slocks of bricks last year that 
little notice was paid to the equally declin¬ 
ing stocks of clinker. But it is in this more 
convenient form that the cement makers 
hold their stocks; the powder in the bag is 
95 per cent ground up clinker. And to meet 
the demand for cement—as .they did most 
successfully—the manufacturers had to run 
down their clinker stockpile from nearly 
1,500,000 tons at the beginning of 1964 to 
under 350,000 tons at the end. 

Usually the cement companies can rely 
on imports to supplement home output in 
times of peak demand. Bur there is heavy 

* Set* “The Inadequacy of ‘New Orthodox’ 
Methods of Monerary Control,” by Mr R. G. 
Crouch in the Economic Journal, December. 
1964. 
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demand all over the continent as well, and 
it is not so easy to find foreign supplies. 
Furthermore, a recent large import order 
was suddenly cancelled by the seller; how¬ 
ever adequate supplies have been found. 
And unless there is a sudden surge in home 
demand in the summer with foreign sources 
drying up at the same time, the industry 
should get by. It has already taken the 
precaution of bringing back into production 
disused kilns, and by the end of the year it 
will have about 1,500,000 tons—an extra 10 
per cent—of new capacity. 

It is clear though that the cement com¬ 
panies are going to need some accurate fore¬ 
casts of long-term demand if this situation is 
to be* avoided in the future ; or prices may 
have to go up. They operate now on a high 
utilisation (97 per cent), low capacity basis 
—unlike the Americans 1 average 70 per cent 
utilisation—which enables the price to be 
kept comparatively low. But this is not 
much good to the building industry if when 
demand goes up the industry cannot easily 
expand supplies. 

ARMY IO-TON TRUCKS 

Nowhere Else to Go 

F or many years the Army has been buy¬ 
ing its io-ton trucks Militants ”) 
from ABC, now part of the Leyland Group, 
which contains at the moment the only 
companies capable of making the right sort 
of vehicles in the right numbers. This 
applies to the present truck (which is com¬ 
mercially obsolescent) and the prototype 
future truck which the Fighting Vehicles 
Research and Development Establishment 
(FVRDE) has been testing for eighteen 
months. The Comptroller and Auditor- 
GeneralV recent sour comments on the 
trucks raise two interesting questions: 
whether such monopolies can, or should be 
broken, and the relationship between com¬ 
mercial vehicles and those supplied to the 
Services. On the first point, Leyland has 
about 70 per cent of the market for the type 
of big lorry in dispute ; more important, 
the other makers are really only assemblers 
of bought-in parts. Despite this Ley- 
land's prices arc higher than its competi¬ 
tors: but commercial purchasers arc not 
deterred because they (more than the 
Government's auditors perhaps) think of 
total cost over the whole life of a vehicle, 
and not just first price. Nevertheless, there 
could be a case for encouraging one of the 
other makers to expand (and make more of 
its own parts) in order to make these 
lorries, and thereby strengthen the whole 
industry by creating another major unit at 
the heavy end. 

Until I 957 > the experts of the FVRDE 
had a free run with their “combat 11 ranges 
of vehicles, which differed totally from nor¬ 
mal commercial ones, were sophisticated 
and extremely expensive. Since then, the 
order has been to find as much common 
ground as possible between army and com¬ 
mercial requirements. The present (and 
future' vehicles are non-commercial only so 
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far as needs dictate: army vehicles need 
better dust- and water-proofing than com¬ 
mercial ones: they are liable to be 
tipped around more: they need better 
cross-country performance, and different 
electrical equipment, including more power¬ 
ful batteries for radio sets. This has not 
stopped the army in the past taking a 
vehicle (the An tar) designed for a petroleum 
company and using it virtually unchanged 
as a tank transporter. In the same way 
the present io-ton truck is widely sold 
abroad to other armies—more perhaps than 
one made by a company without Leyland’s 
unrivalled overseas sales organisation. 

READING EVENING POST 

Computerised News 

L ATUjr this year the Thomson Organisa¬ 
tion will launch the Reading Evening 
Post , a daily paper of a kind that is 
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common in the United States but as 
unknown here as is the combination of pro¬ 
duction techniques to be used. The paper 
itself is a “suburban" ope, designed for 
the rich commuter belt fetching west and 
south-west of London, with an initial 
circulation of perhaps 40,000 : it could be 
the prototype of many more. It is to be 
primed on a web-fed offset litho press, 
designed for four colours and 30,000 
impressions per hour—ideal for a tabloid 
size newspaper rather than a thicker maga¬ 
zine. The press is being run in, as it were, 
on the present weekly Reading Standard. 

But these are not revolutionary develop¬ 
ments : the revolutionary part lies in the 
type-setting, which is by Blliott computer, 
combined with an American Photon 
machine unlikely to arrive in this country 
until the import surcharge is reduced on 
April 27th. The computer is fed by 12 key¬ 
boards, operated here by printing workers. 


MOTORWAYS 

Speed Limit in Force 


T his week's opening of the Chiswick- 
Langlcy section of the M4 brings the 
length of completed motorway to 345^ 
miles. Seven years after the first stretch of 
the Mi was opened, Britain is still only one- 
third of the way towards the promised 
“ 1,000 miles by the early 1970s.” There 
is plenty of margin for error with so im¬ 
precise a target ; but the programme prob¬ 
ably is in fact more or less on schedule. 
And landowners can cause unbudgeted-for 
delays. Jt was public opinion that delayed 
the routeing of the Berkshire section of the 
M4. Now other factors that have a bearing 
on the route, like the possibility of the 
Channel Tunnel and the South-East study, 
have meant additional delays. The only 
certainty at the moment is that two years 
from now there should be at least another 
135 miles of motorway ; 120 miles are under 
construction and a further 15 out to tender. 

The real bottlenecks in the motorway pro¬ 
gramme come in the planning stages, and 
short of using dictatorial powers or perhaps 
greater financial inducement to landowners, 
it would be hard to speed up the process 
much. To keep down costs and accelerate 
the construction process itself is almost as 
important and more straightforward ; but 
the Government seems to be taking its time. 
Last year, ir stamped upon Costain’s scheme 
to import a machine of American design 
that might have greatly speeded up—and 
even improved—the building of concrete 
roads. The Government reckoned then that 
this electronically controlled mammoth— 
the slip-form paver (that pulls the “ forms ” 
holding the wet concrete in place along 
behind it)—was not suitable for British 
roads. For its great advantage is laying the 
whole concrete layer in one journey, and 
this is difficult to organise when the wire 
mesh reinforcement required by British 
specifications has to be laid in the concrete. 
However the Americans have devised a 
machine to lay the wire mesh for the com¬ 



paratively few occasions when they want to 
use a slip-form paver on a reinforced con¬ 
crete road. The joints in the road that allow 
for expansion and contraction of the con¬ 
crete were another obstacle. 

Subsequently the Ministry of Transport 
changed its mind and hired a slip-form 
paver that will be put through its paces* 
on a 6-mile stretch of road in Nottingham¬ 
shire this summer. Reinforced and un- 
reinforced concrete will be laid, and 
a host of methods and new machines 
will be tried out to see whether the 
paver really is as quick and accurate as 
it is claimed to be, what ancillary equipment 
is most efficient and what changes in the 
specifications for road design will be needed 
before it can go into general Use. The total 
cost of machineiy used for the experiment 
will be in the £100,000 region. Flexible; or 
" black top" road design is also being 
studied. One stretch of the M4 is com¬ 
posed of trial strips, using various thick-, 
nesses and combinations of materials. And 1 
it may even prove possible to use a modi- 
fled slip-form paver to lay a modified form j 
of base for these flexible roads. 
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vision... 


Growth is movement, but the movement 
varies. There is a time to step cautiously, 
a time to trot steadily, a time to sprint 
flat-out. Above all, and before you do 
any of these things, there is a time to 
re-appraise-to examine the gtound 
around you, and ahead of you. Growth, 
in a word, demands vision. This is our 
formula—and that is why our assets 
now exceed CA700 million, and why 
we have more than 1,000 branches 
and agencies throughout Australia and 
New Zealand. 


If it's Australia 

or New Zealand 
-ask ANZ Bank 
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Australia rod New Zeataml 
Bank Limited 
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right 

move 


NOW 

Von can afford life assurance right away if you 
are able to take advantage of the Conversion Rights 
Scheme. 

Coder this flexible plan, substantial life cover is 
secured immediately at a low initial cost, whilst 
future personal requirements may be met by con¬ 
version from time lo lime into oilier policies 
selected from the wide range available. 

Make the right move now by asking your insur¬ 
ance broker or adviser about the C omersion Rights 
Scheme, or, if you prefer, use the enquiry form below. 



To: EQUITY & LAW 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

20, Lincoln's Inn 1 icUls, London, W.C.2 
Please forward, without obligation, vour leaflet giving 
particulars of the CONVERSION RIGHTS SCHEME 
Name ... Date of birth 

Address 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON EC3 


i 
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How many TIME International readers in business 
hold executive or managerial positions? 



8 out of 10. 


Presidents, owners, managing directors, chief engi- ■■■■■■ inffuence and buying power vastlyoutof proportion 
neers, superintendents, department heads. These VTIMEI to their numbers.To them, TIME Magazine's weekly 
aresomeof the men who read time. Men at the top |H|| evaluations of world business and world affairs 
and those whowill soon be there.(64% have a direct area necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary 

hand in company purchases.) In positions of high ' n any selective marketing plan in any world market, 

authority, as high-income consumers—they wield ■■■■■■ Talk to the right people in the right place,*.in TIME* 

TIME International 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And their regionals. 
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3n the Los Angeles Times reporters Ipve 
ised them : but reporters are not/the' 
world's best typists and corrections Wi the * 
LA machines were difficult. And the British 
jnions are being asked to accept enough 
lovelties without adding that too. 

Because this is a new plant, outside 
London, and set up in a works where the age 
>f the operatives is unusually low, it has 
i>ecn readily accepted—suggesting again 
hat fear of redundancy is the biggest single 
:ause of technical non-co-operation by 
unions. The sefoip is capable of infinite 
expansion, since any possible bottleneck can 
be simply removed by duplicating the 
machinery where necessary. A computer 
newer than the present one would take the 
output from 3p or more keyboards at lower 
cost 

HAC ONE ELEVEN 

The Official Version 

T ub Ministry of Aviation has taken ah 
unusually long time to publish its ver¬ 
sion of why the British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion’s One Eleven jet crashed nearly a year 
and a half ago, shortly after its triumphant 


/fitfrfijhq The ckujrt ftfjthe ,cr&|B itself i 
' bteanje^knbwd'Aiirjiy soon |ffes; the jefetf J 
was exploring the kirtd of "dSndifioqs iii 
which the aircraft would stall, they hit on 
a combination of circumstances when it 
stalled and could not recover. Should this 
have bjen foreseen ? This is the question 
that interests the Ministry’s accident 
inspector who otherwise confirms step by 
step the company’s account of the sequence 
of events leading up to the crash. He 
seems to think that it could. There had 
been earlier wind- tunnel tests with the One 
Eleven; BACs own VC io flying experience 
of rear-engined aircraft with big T-shaped 
tails; Other manufacturers’ and other 
users’ experience of T-tails on the Victor 
bomber and the Javelin fighter, all 
hinting at, and in the case of the wind 
tunnel tests, giving actual evidence, of what 
might happen. ‘‘ It seems reasonable to con¬ 
clude,” says the Ministry’s inspector, ‘"stall¬ 
ing tests should have been more cautiously 
approached, more closely controlled and 
more carefully correlated with wind tunnel 
and flight recorder data.” To which, in fair¬ 
ness to the company, one must add the rider 
that it is terribly easy to be wise after the 
event. 


ELECT^cmr | \ 4 V ; 

Flogging tkinf ’liars 


:* jr 


chairman of the Electricity Council, 
X Sir Ronald Edwards, last week told the 
Minister of Power that electricity boarcls 
would in future fix the prices at which elec¬ 
tricity can be resold. This move is aimed 
at ^ the landlords who buy their electricity 
from the boards and sell it to tenants 
through coin meters at inflated prices. Thus 
electricity that probably costs the landlord 
something between t.7d. and 2d. a unit may 
be sold at anything up to 9d., although 6cl. 
is more nearly standard. The South-Eastern 
Board has been the first to publish its maxi¬ 
mum price ; a farthing a unit above the 
tariff plus 4d. a day standing charge. Other 
boards are not expected to depart much 
from this formula. However, if is no 
business of the dcctridry boards to enforce 
it. Since the coin meters are privately- 
owned the Electricity Council has no respon¬ 
sibility to make sure they arc accurate; it is 
up to the tcnaiit to sec how far his sixpence 
goes. And, if it does not go far enough his 
only satisfaction is through the civil courts 
—a course not many bed.-sit. tenants are 
likely to take. 


PROPERTY MARKET 

A Farm of One's Own 


A t 6q.o the FT-Actuarics index (April 
1962 — 100) of property shares stands 
less than two points above its all time low. 
Fears of the effects of the corporation lax 
have dealt a heavy blow to this erstwhile 
growth sector of the stock market. Even the 
shares of London Merchant Securities, 
which has one of the most highly regarded 
managements in the business, stand only just 
iibove their net asscL *vulue, as disclosed by 
1 he directors this. week. Some companies 
like United Real Property this week, whose 
share prices sank well below asset values, are 
to sell off their properties and liquidate. 
Altogether the state of the property share 
market is hard luck on shareholders for 
whom the starting point for the capital gains 
tax could hardly have come at a worse time, 
although those lucky (?) enough to have 
bought at higher prices in the past will be 
able to substitute the cost price of their 
shares when computing any gain. 

But the property market itself is still in, 
fine fettle. Well situated offices in the Lon¬ 
don area (central and suburban) arc still a 
firm market. On the other hand the enor¬ 
mous volume of office building stUl in the' 
pipeline (Which beat Mr Brown’s gun last 
November) Is still preventing those white 
elephant blocks in bad locations from being 
floated off, Indeed just how wise some of' 
their developers are in sticking out for high 
rents, hoping that Mr Brown gnd inflation 
between them will let their blocks for them, 
nay be open to question. Since seven-year 


rent review clauses are now becoming in¬ 
creasingly common, an unfortunate 
developer may be well advised to think 
about swallowing a small loss over seven 
years rather than a larger one over, say, two. 

Equally some developers have discovered 
that the provincial shopping centre re¬ 
development is no automatic passport to 
profits. In some cases the shop rents 
secured have given a return on the capital 
that little more than covers the finance cost. 
Although the economic outlook has recently 
led to a more cautious attitude by retailers, 
the well located unit will let without diffi¬ 
culty and town centre redevelopment can 
be as profitable as ever provided the de¬ 
veloper pays no more for the land than the 
inherent shopping potential of the town 
justifies. It is developers who have ignored 
this proviso that now have or will have red 
faces. Moreover the conservatism of the 
British shopper has tended to work against 
retailers in new developments and thus, in¬ 
directly, developers in general. But poor 
trading experience in the first year may not 
necessarily mean the centre is a failure. After 
a sluggish beginning, a public relations cam¬ 
paign at Derby’s Main Centre raised shop 
turnovers by some 20 per cent. Even the 
shops themselves, it seems, must now be 
sold to the shoppers. 

But it is in the. country that the biggest 
boom of all is taking place. The price of 
agricultural land is roughly ten times as high 
as before the war. Indeed the average price 
of farming land has more than doubled since 


1958 and it is the farmer's oft-rcpcatcd and 
sometimes justified complaint that these 
prices arc out of proportion to the returns 
available from farming. The prospect of 
eventual planning permission for develop¬ 
ment is one stimulating factor but the rise 
has been geographically widespread and by 
no means confined to land adjoining the 
large centres of population. The attraction 
of agricultural land for death duty purposes 
—it bears a lower rate of duty—is another 
reason. And much of the buying has come 
from investors, discouraged by the poor 
overall performance of the equity share 
market over the last four years (a period 
in which The Economist-Extel indicator 
shows a net loss of 6 per cent) and alarmed 
by the political vulnerability of equity invest¬ 
ment, and from hobby farmers,. These 
types of investor arc not concerned with cur¬ 
rent returns. The present level of prices 
seems assured in the short term; although 
the gap is closing, British farming land, 
amazingly, is the cheapest in Northern 
Europe; and 011 the expectation of eventual 
British common market membership, conti¬ 
nental buyers have recently been in the 
market. 
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COLOUR TV 

Each to His Own 


R ussia’s choice of the French SEC AM 
system of Colour Television was 
announced for maximum dramatic effect on 
the eve of this week's meeting in 
Vienna of the technical advisory sub¬ 
committee of the International Tele¬ 
communications Union, at which it was 
hoped a common European system could 
have been chosen. This hope, never very 
great, must now be abandoned in the face 
of a probably politically-inspired announce¬ 
ment nicely timed. For, although the tech¬ 
nical differences between the French 
SECAM, the German PAL and the Ameri¬ 
can NTSC may be marginal, recent tests all 
seemed to point to NTSC. The only real 
technical advantage which SECAM presents 
to the Russians is that it enables them to 
use their present (and already obsolescent) 
black-and-white video tape recorders and 
land-lines. 

Not that many people intended to go into 
the Vienna meeting with open minds. The 
British have been for years firmly convinced 
of the technical merits of NTSC, and the 
British Government announced its official 
support for its manufacturers and the BBC 
long before the Vienna meeting though after 
the French government had announced its 
support for SECAM. So we will almost 
certainly go ahead with NTSC in 1967 and 
never had any intention of doing much else. 
The only real interest of the Vienna meet¬ 
ing now is the extent to which other 
Western European countries will follow the 
French into a system for which they have 
previously shown no great enthusiasm. The 
Swiss and Germans are likely to stick bv 
PAL. The Italians, who have recently 
announced that they will join the French 
in making tubes, may support SECAM. Of 
course, the Eastern Europeans could dis¬ 
agree with the Russians, but this is unlikely. 

For all the fanfaronnade , trade across 
Europe may be possible in the 95 per cent 
of the components—including the vital 
three gun cathode ray tube—that all three 
systems have in common. One fascinating 
point for the future is the possible arrival 
of the single-gun tube. This may come 
soon—possibly from Philips—but not to 
those unfortunates with SECAM, which 
needs and may always need three guns. 

FRENCH ECONOMY 

But You Can’t Stop 
Investing Now ! 

T he latest report of the French govern¬ 
ment’s short-term forecasters con¬ 
firms that industrial production declined 


slightly at the end of 1964 and may go on 
declining in the coming months. The fore¬ 
casters see no good reason to expect a re¬ 
covery from the present mild contraction 
before the autumn. On the other hand, 
they say, 1 ‘ there docs not seem to be a 
serious risk of recession.” They expect the 
balance of payments on current account, 
which had returned to equilibrium by the 
end of the year after a brief dip into 
deficit, to improve gently in the coming 
months. 

Production of consumer durables is likely 
to drop further in the first half of 1965. 
The forecasters admit that this is not very 
encouraging to investment. But they list 
a novel reason why investment cannot fall 
too far: “ The setting up of the common 
market makes it impossible for firms to 
allow a real slackening in their investment 
effort.” Would that British firms would 
feel similar imperatives!—if, in fact, the 
French do feel them. 

NICKEL 

China Getting Wise ? 

T wo-and-a-half thousand tons of nickel 
is not much in relation to world con¬ 
sumption, now estimated to be over 300,000 
short tons and growing at around 7 per cent 
per annum ; so there has been little reaction 
to the announcement that communist China 
is to buy a minimum of 9,300 tons of nickel 
from the French Le Nickel company over 
the next four years. But the contract, which 
is worth £6 or £7 million could be rather 
more interesting than it looks. It is believed 
to be the first long-term deal of its kind 
between China and a western country, and 
could reflect more realistic attitudes on both 
sides. It also adds to doubts about the com¬ 
munist boast, made early in 1962, that Cuba 
w’ould be the world’s largest nickel producer 
by 1965. This would mean exceeding at 
least the output of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada—whose capacity is 
now over 200,000 tons. 

Still more interesting is the light that this 
contract throws on the Chinese steel indus¬ 
try. The chief use of nickel is in the pro¬ 
duction of various types of special steels, 
stainless steel alone accounting for a third 
of world usage, and recent reports have 
indicated that the Chinese industrv is in¬ 
creasing its emphasis on quality and variety 
of products as against sheer volume: last 
month’s Peking Review claimed that in 1964 
alone over 400 new steels, forgings and 
rolled stock were trial manufactured. One 
of the chief problems cited when China’s 


steel production fell back from the 18.5 
million ton peak claimed for i960 to around 
10 million tons a year was that of maintain¬ 
ing raw material supplies. In the past three 
years efforts have been made to remedy this. 
Capital has been switched from actual steel 
plant to mining development, and new pro¬ 
jects have included iron, manganese, mag¬ 
nesium, copper, aluminium, tin, lead and 
zinc mines and ore dressing plants. The 
safeguarding of supplies of other alloying 
materials by long-term agreements is 
another logical step in the same direction. 


PATAGONIAN PIPELINE 


ENI’s Modern Romans 


Milan 

I talian engineers arc continuing the 
Roman tradition of building great works 
in foreign lands. Early this month an 
Italian consortium completed a £90 million, 
1,060 mile pipeline built to carry five billion 
cubic meters of natural gas a year from the 
desolate town of Pico Truncado in Pata¬ 
gonia to populous, cosmopolitan Buenos 
Aires. The pipeline, the world’s third 
longest, following that of San Francisco and 
the Trans-Canadian, with a potential annua! 
capacity of ten billion cubic meters of 
natural gas, took five years to build. Some 
180 Italian engineers and technicians, and 
about 2,800 South Americans from 
Argentina, Chile and Bolivia (many of 
Indian origin), worked on the pipeline, 
which was projected and built by a con 
sortium of eight Italian companies, both 
private and government-controlled. The 
companies involved were: Snam Progetti. 
Snam Saipem, Nuovo Pignone and Pignone, 
all belonging to the state-controlled EN 1 
hydrocarbon group; Siderexport of the 
Finsidcr-IRI group, which supplied the con¬ 
sortium with 1,060 miles of 72 cm steel 
pipe made in Italsider’s big new Taranto 
steel works ; Fiat Grandi Motori, which 
supplied the compressors and turbines ; and 
Ercole Marelli and Marelli Lenkurt, which 
were responsible for the electrical equip- 
ment for the job. The first four were 
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PILKIN6T0NS 

lead the world In glassmaking 










' 'here’s no more searching test of a glass 
<tian to make It Into a mirror, and reflect 
object In it again and again. There's 
1 o doubt which glass makes today's 
i nest, truest mirrors. It Is Float glass, 
wanted and developed by Pllklngtons. 


Pilklngton glass Is made or processed In 
up-to-date plants in nine countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry's largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and development. 
Pilklngton research and development 
produced Float glass which, with Its new 
clarity and brilliance, outdates Plate glass 
in modem building, for mirror making and 
for toughening into safety glass. For the 
finest glass specify Pllklngtons, 


An up-to-the-minute glass for every 
building need: 

Float e Plate e Sheet e Patterned 
Wired e Heat-Absorbing e " Vltrolite" 
'Armourplate" and “Armourcast” Doors 
Coloured Cladding Glass # Domes e Glass 
Blocks e "Insulight" Double Glazing Units 
Diffuse Reflection Glass e Louvre Blades 


For further information please write to: 
PtLKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 
ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


IN MODEM BfllOMG SNOT GUSS IT MUDDOIMS-maVOK Of HUT 




Chaseman Adrian Noe helps a customer in Bangkok 


In Thailand, loo. you have a friend at Cha8e Manhattan 


Chasemen know Thailand intimat ely 
They understand its people, its econ¬ 
omy, ita banking system. 

From their branch at New Road 1163-6 
is Bangkok, they can help you with any 
international business or trade transac¬ 
tion. 


Ae a matter of fact, anywhere in the 
world you choose to do business there's 
a Chase Manhattan branch, representa¬ 
tive or correspondent bank to serve you. 

And wherever you live, where ver you 
trade, Chase Manhattan can help you. 
Y* “k for the opportunity. 


T • « «*r we opportunity. 

_ THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK #% 

- -***ad 1Ch »* Manhattan Plaza, NfW York, N.Y. 10015 
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responsible for the actual design and con- 
auction. 

The major reason why this big job went 
to an Italian ^consortium was that the natural 
gas to be transported by the pipeline was 
discovered by ENI while drilling for oil in 
Patagonia’s oil-rich Comodoro Rivadavia 
field on behalf of the Argentine govern¬ 
ment’s state-controlled oil monopoly, 
Yadmentos Petroliferas Fiscales. ENI has 
drilled over 600 wells under that and 
successive contracts with the Argentine 
state oil organisation. After some indecision 
whether to build a petrochemical plant in 

DOLLAR LOANS 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

Pico Truacado or transport the natural gas 
to the more: populous and industrialised area 
around Buenos Aires, the Argentine govern¬ 
ment opted for the second choice. 


ALUMINIUM IN EUROPE 

No Room for Europeans? 

Paris 

r looks as though European makers of 
aluminium are going to be swamped on 
their own market by American competition. 
Aluminium of Canada (Alcan), the world’s 


Dearer, But More ? 


T he market in overseas dollar bonds is 
in a stare of considerable flux. Com- 

E :tition for the issuing business between 
ondon and New York is keen ; interest 
rates are likely to rise ; and it is unusually 
difficult to predict whether the total volume 
of these loaps will rise or fall from its recent 
high level. In 1964, boosted by the interest 
equalisation tax imposed on foreign loans 
placed with American investors, these 
overseas dollar bond issues enjoyed an extra¬ 
ordinary boom, with over $5801 million 
placed in the first eleven months of the year, 
compared with only $77 million in 1963. 
Qf last year’s total $365 i million was quoted 
in London, just twice as much as in New 
York. 

It needs to be remembered that these 
overseas dollar loans arc not what they 
seem. Denominated in dollars, and with 
an issuing syndicate headed by a house in 
London or in New York, the actual money 
for these loans is in either case put up pre¬ 
ponderantly in neither centre, but comes 
instead from continental Europe, Canada 
and other sources. The struggle to head 
the syndicate affects mainly the commission 
earnings, which at abottt 3 per cent of the 
value of the bonds placed may have con¬ 
tributed, on a fairly conservative estimate, 

I C 5 million to Britain’s invisible exports in 
1964. 

In theory this should not have been offset 
at all by any capital outflow, since British 
institutions can buy these bonds only by 
paying the premium on the special market 
in investment dollars, unless they use exist¬ 
ing dollar funds. This is what some insti¬ 
tutions are doing this month to take up 
about one-eighth of the $30 million that 
Hambros is raising for Norway. Dollar 
I issues have not generally been placed 
directly with British institutions in the past, 
and the new departure may reflect the feel¬ 
ing of some continental hanks that if London 
organises these issues it should also buy 
>() nie of them. Since the pool of investment 
dollars can never be kept watertight, there 
> clearly some danger now that these dollar 
issues will after all involve some strain on 
the precibus British gold reserves ; and they 
n ced to be Watched accordingly. 

Norway’s present loan has had, in fact, 
10 be scaled down from the unusually 


large amount of $40 million which had been 
originally intended; this reflected mainly 
the sudden tightening in supplies of Euro¬ 
dollars that has resulted from America’s 
voluntary restrictions. Euro-dollars, which 
broadly consist of bank deposits and short¬ 
term dollar holdings held outside the United 
States, comprise the short end of the inter¬ 
national money market, which has a natural 
link with the longer end, in the 15- or 20- 
year dollar bonds. While rates on these 
bonds are bound to reflect the increased 
rates on short-term Euro-dollar deposits, it 
is by no means certain that the volume of 
such bond issues will be screwed down. 

Indeed, the opposite could happen. The 
fact that American bank credit is so diffi¬ 
cult for foreign firms and public corpora¬ 
tions to obtain could well oblige them and 
their governments to seek money in the 
long-term bond market—although Japanese 
companies have borrowed $45 million 
recently from American banks and paid the 
interest equalisation tax themselves. 
Another influence which could bring 
more borrowers to seek overseas dollar loans 
rhis year is the new policy of the World 
Bank of charging higher rates for its richer 
and credit-worthy borrowers. Countries 
like Norway, Australia, Japan and Italy will 
now have to pay 6J per cent rather than 
5.1 per cent for World Bank loans, and may 
therefore turn instead to the market: Nor¬ 
way has already done so and Australia has 
a loan (arranged from New York) in the 
offing. But the combination of this general 
higher demand, together with the tighter 
supply, could raise rates on these market 
loans by a full half point, to perhaps 6-64 
per cent for top quality bonds. 


DOLLAR LOANS ISSUED IN 1964 
(January-November) 

Country of Borrower Amount Quoted Quoted 
London New York 


Japan , 


Mexico. 

Finland .. 

Italy .. •»•« 

European Coal ft Steel 
Other .. 

Total to Nov., 1964,.. 
Total for 1963. 



(5 million) 


1270 

72 5 

54-5 

I07.*0 

85 0 

15*0 

107 0 

92 0 

150 

600 

Nil 

60 0 

560 

180 

38*0 

35 0 

25 0 

Nil 

300 

30 0 

Mil 

50*5 

430 

Nil 

580 5 

165-5 

1 182*5 

770 

300 

Nil 
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second biggest producer* ha& just decided 
to associate itself with the German Vcrcin 
nigte Aluminium Wcrke (VAW), one tii the 
biggest aluminium processing concern* on 
die Continent. Their joint operation is to 
be producing 200,000 tons of hot- and cold- 
rolled aluminium sheet by the end of 
and will cost about £22 million, which puts 
it on an American scale, and makes it a giant 
in Europe. Alone it will produce more than 
a fifth of total European consumption, 
which is at the moment 900,000 tons a year 
including Britain. 

This is only the last'of several American 
moves. Reynolds, third biggesL aluminium 
producer, has joined Edison .to Set up a 
plant at Salerno in southern Italy, and also 
bought up a German company; Kaiset 
(fourth biggest) has set up a 100,000 ton 
factory in Germany. Earlier, in Britain, 
Reynolds had taken a half share in British 
Aluminium, Alcoa had teamed up with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, and Alcan 
had also established itself. All of these are 
moves to secure through fabricating sub¬ 
sidiaries, tied outlets in major markets for 
the enormous output of primary ingot from 
the parents’ smelting operations in Canada 
and America. To Montccatini and Pcchi- 
ney, with plans to produce 150,000 and 
120,000 tons respectively in Europe, it 
all looks horribly like an inter-American 


KEY INDICATORS 

W ORLD COMMODITY PR ICES 

Coffee prices recovered from the low level 
of 180s. reached last weekend. The 
revival reflected agreement at ihc Lon¬ 
don International Coffee Council meeting 
on a new automatic link providing for 
swift adjustment of export quotas in 
response to price movements, and the 
setting up of a $50 million fund 10 
finance retentions of surplus coffee. 
Cocoa prices also moved upwards by 
2s. 6d. to 127s. 6d., as buyers await 
results of the Lagos meeting of the 
Producers’ Alliance Surplus Committee. 
Spot prices of copper, lead and zinc 
were depressed by the news that United 
States surplus disposal legislation now 
only needs the Presidential signature ; 
but forward copper quotations upheld. 
The all-items indicator FELL by 0.7 this 
week (to March 24th). 



Inde 

1958 

X 

-100 

Farcer 

change 

itage 

from* 

Mar. 

17 

Mar. 

24 

Previous 

month 

Twelve 

montha 

eio 

ALL ITEMS 
Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

106-9 
1020 
90 4 

219-7 

106 2 
100 1 
90*4 
220-2 

-0-3 

->2>2 

-11 

+4-1 

- 2 6 
-II 9 
-10 1 
+54 1 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these , 
txcept for the metal group, are provisional because 
quotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
byond last week 
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battle in -which they stand to get hint the 
ntost. It is, on the face of h, har 4 rto see 
bow they can hope to compete with the giant 
scale of the Anglo-Saxon producers over 
the Atlantic. Pechiney haid been hoping to 
ntaxint some European resistance by brings 
ing the Germans hv on its Rbcnalu project, 
bat the Germans preferred American part¬ 
ners. So, just when PeChincy is floating 
its biggest loan ever {£16 million) the 
French company finis itself standing alone 
against the storm. 

PATENT AGREEMENT 

Russians In 

L ast week in Geneva, at a meeting of 
the International Union for the Protec¬ 
tion of Industrial Property, the Soviet 
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Union announced hs intention—somewhat 
tardily—of ratifying the international agree¬ 
ment on patents. The agreetrient was 
drawn up 82 years ago to guarantee to the 
inventors in its signatory countries the same 
rights in other countries oyer industrial pro¬ 
perty (such as patents and trade marks) that 
they enjoyed in theirowii; Russia is the 68th 
country to join and the size of its industry 
makes it one of the most important. For 
the lack of any such agreement has in the 
past almost certainly inhibited patentees in 
western countries from licensing their pro¬ 
cesses in the Soviet Union ; their main fear 
being that once the process was known in¬ 
side the communist block there was no way 
of tracking it down. It may be that the 
Russians, presently very concerned to 
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import western teetaefagy ^ for 

the speedy development of its chentiekl and 
oil refining industries) has agteedto sign 
quiteapecmcally ^overcome the inhibition. 

Trade in patents between the West and 
Russia is not active, largely because of 
the seeming pointlessness of registering a 
patent in Russia and the arbitrary Way in 
which Russian authorities, accept or reject 
them. It may be expected to speed up 
now, in both directions. For the most 
important part of the agreement allows for 
a “ right of priority’” whereby patentees 
are allowed to claim the date of home 
registration when applying < abroad? .for 
patents. And Russia, with a massive re¬ 
search industry ? \i s presumably quite as 
interested \6 make die most of its dis¬ 
coveries, industrially, as the West. 


ARAB OIL 

Nationalisation: the ins and Outs 


Cairo 

ationaijsation of oil is something 
the Iranians did once, which even¬ 
tually came not to mean very much. It 
is something the Indonesians now appear 
to have done twice; and how much that 
meant either time still largely remains to 
be seen. It is something that most Arabs, 
perhaps, have thought about front time to 
time ; now some of them have begun talk¬ 
ing about it in public. 

Mr Abdullah Tariki*, who is arguably 
far out in advance of his fellow-Arabs on 
most oil issues but anyway far out, 
brought the issue on the floor of the fifth 
Arab Petroleum Congress in Cairo on 
Sunday. Mr Tariki has been a devoted 
critic of the oil companies operating in 
the Middle East for a long time, and since 
he ceased to be Saudi Arabia’s oil minister 
some years ago, he has become a very 
vociferous one. 

In Cairo this week his success, measured 
in this second sense, was mixed. As an 
extreme critic of the companies, he feels 
that experience has proved Arab govern¬ 
ments will not get far enough by . negotia¬ 
tion, and should proceed by legislating 
against their concessionaires. Now, he 
feels that nationalisation—carefully 
studied and planned, though lie is not 
detailing these plans so far—is what they 
should legislate for. This brought him 
to inevitable criticism of OPEC, the 
Organisation of Petroleum . Exporting 
Countries, which has so far hastened 
slowly: proceeding through negotiations 
(and* likewise achieving a mixed success, 
thbug^ Ohe of millions of dollars, not 

* Transliteration tom Arabic to English 
can give many versions for any name—hut 
never Tacakis for Tariki which Tty 
Economist mistakenly printed last week. 


simply words). Mr Tariki was ndt bitter 
in this criticism; but fairly severe. 

This brought him into collision with Dr 
Abdul Bazzaz, who for the last year has 
been the Secretary General of OPEC. Dr 
Bazzaz is a diplomat, not an oil tech¬ 
nologist like Mr Tariki; but he has had 
some recent, practical, and productive ex¬ 
perience of negotiating with the com¬ 
panies about oil, and he is moreover a 
practised and witty speaker who can rise 
to an occasion. He did so in this session 
of the conference ; pointing out that OPEC 
was an organisation of sovereign govern¬ 
ments which could not be expected to 
work miracles, and complaining that Mr 
Tariki’s arguments for nationalisation 
appealed to emotion without setting out 
any rational proposals for future action. 
Dr Bazzaz is undoubtedly as whole¬ 
hearted an Arab nationalist as Mr Tariki; 
and from him, the recall to reason had 
extra effect. 

However, nationalisation got an un¬ 
expected boost in the argument from Mr 
Feisal Mazidi of Kuwait, who surprised 
the congress by comihg out strongly in 
support of this course. Mr Mazidi is one 
of the younger “ Arab oil technocrats,” a 
clearheaded and highly practical one: He 
has recently shifted from the oil'side of 
the Ministry of Finance in Kuwait to run 
a new petrochemical company for the 
country, and had already given the con¬ 
gress a cool, dispassionate paper on the 
pros and cons of extending chemical pro¬ 
duction in such Arab countries. Mr 
Mazidi is not in fact a sudden convert to 
Mr Tariki’s eloquence ; he is said to have 
submitted a paper to his government some 
time ago urging, that it should work 
towards ultimate nationalisation of die oil 
industry there. His proposed method, at 


the congress, was, perhaps a shade cyni¬ 
cal ; to push up, government revenue in 
royalties and taxes on oil until, the com¬ 
panies, which have long protested that 
their profits cannot be squeezed any 
further, really don’t find it worth staying 
on, and go away. 

In any Arab Petroleum Congress, and 
particularly one held in Cairo, the 
opinions of Egypt have considerable 
weight; and as a government which 
recently nationalised its oil marketing 
organisations, the UAR might have been 
expected to support Mr Tariki’s call for 
nationalisation of the lot. In fact, its 
spokesmen were distinctly reserved. Pro¬ 
vided they retained enough control, they 
said, there was no reason why Arab 
governments short of capital and foreign 
exchange should not accept foreign pri¬ 
vate enterprisers as partners (the UAR 
has recently done so); they did not believe 
nationalisation, in all circumstances, need 
be the answer. Coming from the one 
major Arab government that would clearly 
have no qualms or compunction about 
nationalising anything if it chose to, this 
moderation was interesting too. 

There woul d brnajjged to report this 
exchange infJHpp> } 4 o far little more 
than an Arao oeoating society on oil 
matters if the Congress were not still 
significant as a sounding board for Arab 
public opinion (admitting that that phrase 
begs many questions). But overthe years, 
the auction of unreasonableness continues, 
A majority of Arabs still probably feel 
that they are getting a had bargain from 
the foreign oil. companies, however much 
OPEC and host governments may manage 
to improve the terms over the years.: What 
Arabs on the outside think might be done 
about this is less direetly important at any 
one time than what Arab governments cm 
the inside succeed in doing about it. But 
never unimportant. H Qut” and " in," 
in the Middle East and in the Bow .of ; 
years, are relative terms. 
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The Public Investor, 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and Pule 394 

M. A. Schapiro & Co., Tnc. does not object to the listing per se of The Chase Manhattan Bank 
on a national securities exchange. We regret, however, that the Nfcw York Stock Exchange 
will for the first time in its history impose the prohibitions of Rule 394 against a bank stock, 
forcing members of {he Exchange to discontinue dealings in Chase Manhattan stock with our 
firm and other non-member firms. 

This group boycott, an unjustifiable action, will be applied primarily for the benefit of the 
Exchange specialist and floor traders and not for the benefit and protection of the public 
investor. It will have the effect of implementing and enforcing the Exchange's fixed minimum 
commission rule. The subversion of competitive freedom under the guise of protecting the 
public investor is not within the scope of the great purposes of the Securities Acts. 

The plan engineered by the New York Stock Exchange to pre-empt the existing over-the- 
counter market in bank securities will prevent members from seeking the best prices for the 
public investor. M. A.'Schapiro & Co., Inc. has warned repeatedly of the anti-competitive effects 
of Rule 394 as applied to the long-standing market for Chase Manhattan shares. The rule is now 
under investigation by the U. S. Securities and Exchange Commission. t 

The concerted refusal to deal, in which New York Stock Exchange members are compelled 
to participate under the threat of expulsion, is a matter of utmost concern to this firm. 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. 

Brokers, Dealers and Underwriters in Bank Securities 

1 CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA 
New York, N. Y. 10005 



An agreement has been reached recently between the Publishers 
FRATELLI FABBRI of Milan and SKIRA of Geneva. 

This agreement will mark the beginning of .an important co¬ 
operative undertaking aimed at producing art books of the greatest 
interest to lovers of art publications the world over. 
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This notice ts under no circumstances to he construed as an offering of these securities for sple or as a solicitation 
of offers to bus any of these securities y but appears solely Joi' purposes' of information. 

NI'AV TSSI E March 19, 1965 


$78,859,800 

" ■! 

Celanese Corporation of America 


4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 1990 

(to bear interest from April 5, 1965) 


Convertible into Common Stock; unless previously redeemed\ at a conversion price (ivith Debentures 
taken at their principal amount) of f/OO per share , subject to adjustment in certain events . 


Holders of the Com pain *s outstanding Comment Stock arc being offered the tight to subscribe 
for $100 principal amount of Debentures tot* each 15 shares of Common Stock held of record 
on March 16, 1965. The subscription price is 100% of principal amount. The Subscription 
Offer will expire at 3:30 P.M., K.S.T., on April 5, 1965. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any un¬ 
subscribed Debentures and, both during and following the subscription period, may offer 
Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. 


The First Boston Corporation 

Kuhn, Loeli & Co. Glore Forgan, Win, R. Stoats Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Blyth & Co.. Inc. Kastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 

1 ncorporated 

Homblower & Weeks-Hcmphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Frfires & Co. 

incorporated 

Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 
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after 7% Bank Rate. The pattern could be 
repeated this time and the dividend yield 
op equities now nearly $i% has some way 
to go before it reaches the heights of 1958 
(7%) or cvcn *962 ( 5 i%)* With undated 
gilt-edged stocks yielding around 6{% 
equities need an added attraction to encour¬ 
age buyers, such as a higher yield involving 
less sacrifice of immediate income through 
holding equities compared with gilt-edged 
(i.e., narrowing of the “ reverse yield gap ”). 
This happened in 1962, when the gap was 
at its narrowest some six months after the 
yield on 2\ % Consols had reached its 
peak. 

The budget will affect prices in general 
because after it the capital gains tax will be 
a measurable fact and not just a fear: and 
in particular shares involved in the tangle 
over overseas taxation may well bound 
sharply if the worst apprehensions are not 
realised. If present sterling and economic 
troubles are resolved during the spring and 
summer then equity prices could start their 
next major secular upwards swing. For the 
last few years the market has lost its earlier 
long-term momentum: the three-year rise 
from 1958 was nearly twice as big as the 
two-year rise from 1962, and the indicator 
is now little higher than at. the beginning 
of i960. The undecided waverings of these 
last five years could end quite soon—if all 
goes well with sterling and the British 
economy at list moves into steady expan¬ 
sion; but the market can't do much about 
that. 


Old Sirens at New Prices 

New York 

fundamental, change seems to have 
been coming over American stock 
trading, by degrees so slow that only in the 
past couple of weeks has it become highly 
visible. Since Wall Street’s boom began 
in July 1962 stock trading has been 
dominated by “ institutional '’ investors, 
buying has focused on a relative handful of 
blue chips that have shot ahead far more 
than the thousands of so-called “ secon¬ 
dary ” issues. But institutional enthusiasm 
for blue chips cools rapidly at the 900 mark 
on the Dow-Jones index. The results of 
the consequent dickering of the index 
around 900 has been that the index gain is 
currently running at an annual rate of 3%, 
against the 17% reached in 1963 and 14% 
in 1964. 

At the same time, there are strong indica¬ 
tions of at least a small-scale return to the 
market of the “ public ” investors who pro¬ 
duced a wild boom in 1961 but cleared out 
when that boom collapsed in 1962. The 
number of deals is rising sharply: volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange in the 
first week of March was the heaviest for any 
week since the 1962 crash, and though it 
has subsided somewhat since, it regularly 
runs between 5 and 6 million shares daily, 
against a 1964 average of under 5 million. 
Consequently “ secondary,” and especially 
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low-priced, issues now are trading heavily: 
on several days they have dominated the list 
of most-activcly-traded stocks—8 out of the 
most active 15 on Wednesday traded at 
under $20. Even some speculative 
favourites of the 1961 boom that broke 
disastrously in 1962 have been in the news. 
Among once famous names now staging a 
come-back are Brunswick, Thiokol 
Chemical and Compudyne. And that ill- 
fated toy-maker the Lionel Corporation, up 
to $35* in 1961 is now heavily traded 
again—at around $4$. 

This does not at all mean that the market 
has embarked on a 1961-style speculative 
orgy. The return of the small investor is 
rather hesitant so far. There is no 
assurance it will last, either: “public'’ 
investors have drifted back into the market 
for a week or two on several previous 
occasions, but drifted back out before any¬ 
thing much happened. And if the small 
investor is ignoring blue chips, buying low- 
priced shares and otherwise behaving 
unconservatively, he is still acting rather 
tamely compared to 1961: there has so far 
been none of the heavy margin tradings 
concentration on over-the-counter stocks 
(those not listed on an exchange) nor 
snapping up of “ hot issues in tiny new 
companies that marked that ill-fated 
speculative bout. 

But for the time being, at least, the mar¬ 
ket is quite a different place from what it 
has been in the last two years, and at least 
some brokers who have for two years joined 
in Wall Street's incessant, self-satisfied 
chant about a “ lack of speculative excess ” 
in stock buying are wondering whether they 
may have to change their tunc. 

Dollar Blow for Germany 

Fraukjurt 

ermany’s never very robust capital 
market it> weakening again, even for 
the favoured foreign borrowers. Thus the 
World Bank's DM250 million loan issued 
this week with a coupon of 5V;,,, while 
certainly sold, is in far less active demand 
than were the foreign issues of earlier 
months; and the market prices of these 
issues are sagging. For German inves¬ 
tors, they have always been of little 
interest, on account of the low interest they 
carry (around 5i%). However, for 
foreigners they had the attraction of being 
exempted from the 25% withholding tax 
levied on domestic DM bonds. This foreign 
demand for foreign DM issues has lately 
dropped off, and no one has any doubt that 
this is a result of the American balance of 
payments measures. 

But the weakness has extended to the 
German bond market as a whole. The suc¬ 
cessful tax deterrent to foreign investors, 
together with the Bundesbank’s restrictive 
credit policy, have jacked up yields to near 
7%, compared with 6% a tew months ago. 
In the market for ordinary shares too Ameri¬ 
can sellers are weighing down market prices 
and the home public is not prepared to take 
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up the shares being sold. On the contrary, 
it too is beginning to join American sellers! 
The Hfcrstatt index, which, last ycarntod 
stood at 102.62, has receded to 96.42 in the 
meantime and is 14 points below its level 
of the same time, the previous year. Even 
notorious stock market optimists are sub¬ 
dued, 

FRENCH TAXATION 

More Bounce for the 
Bourse ? 

T he French government has now 
announced the most important of the 
measures of financial reform it is planning 
for this year: a change in the tax system 
lightening the burden of taxation on divi¬ 
dends. The intention is, by raising the 
net dividends received by shareholders, 
to educate the French investor, long 
corrupted (as the government sees it) 
by inflation, to go for income on his 
shares rather than for wild, inflationary 
capital gains. The Paris bourse, which 
has been in a chronically weak state 
for several years, responded cheerfully to 
the news. The less bright side of the picture 
is that the government apparently does not 
intend to do much else to stimulate the 
economy this year, and the tax reform’s 
effect on demand will probably be slow and 
long-term. 

What the French have done is to line up, 
more or less, on the old (and now vanishing) 
present British system. The shareholder 
will get a tax credit equal to half the value 
of the dividend. A dividend of £100 will 
now be worth, in effect, £150 to the share¬ 
holder, so that companies will actually be 
able to reduce the amount paid out in divi¬ 
dends (say, to £80) while the shareholder 
will be getting the equivalent of £120. The 
cost to the government in lost tax revenue 
will be about £8J million this year, over 
£45 million next year and about £53 mil- 


EIU Quarterly Economic Roviow 

CHINA 

The economy should do better in 1965. 
though much still depends on the weather. 
The Review indicates the market oppor¬ 
tunities which may follow in the train of 
faster growth. It also comments on the 
trade offensive which China is likely to 
mount in developing countries. In addition 
the Review contains the usual compre¬ 
hensive analysis of the economic and 
industrial scene, and of changing official 
policy. 

Full details and subscription rates from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James’s Place London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 Eaat 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6S6U 
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How managements Save 
with Mobil 



Goodyear Tyre A Rubber Company call in Mobil Economy Service and save £6,300 


Among the more dramatic examples of have all resulted in substantial monetary into a programme for computer (or other 

financial savings that major industrial savings. A saving of several hundred automatic data processing equipment), 

enterprises can achieve with a scientific pounds has also been produced by Information needed by management as 

lubrication programme, this Goodyear rationalizing the selection and application the foundation for sound 

result is outstanding of lubricants in the transport fleet decision-making can be supplied with a 

Mobil Economy Service lubrication In the two-year period from March 1962 swiftness, lucidity, and accuracy never 

experts have collaborated with Goodyear to February 1964, the financial saving before possible If your business uses 

Tyreand Rubber Company engineers (leaving out those economies which machinery, Mobil Economy Service can 

over a period of several years in the last cannot be calculated precisely) totals almost certainly save you money on a 

two-year period, the lubrication over £6,300. significant scale, 

requirements of the whole plant have Goodyear In America have already It will cost you nothing to find out if this 

been re-charted, an extensive installed Mobil MI/DAC (Management is so * get in toudh with the 

programme of lubricant sample analysis Information for Decision And Control), Chief Industrial Engineer, 

has reduced waste; change to bulk a system which is now available In this Mobil Oil Company Limited, 

storage, reconditioning of used oil, and, country. This is an extension of Mobil Caxton House, London S.W.1, 

in some cases, change of lubricant grade scientific lubrication planning translated or your nearest Mobil Industrial Office. 

Southern Industrial DJVM+n Northern Industrial Division Branches 

21 Soho Square, London W1, Bra?enno6e House Br«zennos>e Street Manchester 2 PLYMOUTH 

TH Garrard 7B91 Tel Akufinm 9871. Martina Bank Chamber* Armada Way, Plymouth, Devon. 

Grams Mobiles!#*, Norphone, London * Grime 'Safesmobil Manchester * 1 el Plymouth 6897U 

*wubl .0 «f Mm, Gr *"» Wymolrth' 

Midland Industrial Division Mobil Oil Company (Ireland) Limited, I BELFAST 

Psmifm l House 92 99 Newhsil St Bifn nrvgham J IB Dawson Street On Win Filendt Provident Building saHowtodSttM Belfbet 

Tsl Cant #15091 Grams 'Setstmobil Bhmwgham* TW DuWm 76701 Grams Mobiioil* DyWbl * TdJ 3026/ Grama Mobilw^^elfest* 
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lion in 1967. Hitherto dividends have been 
fully taxed twice over. The incidence of 
capital gains tax has also been lightened to 
encourage mergers between firms; and 
companies will be required to publish 
quarterly turnover figures, suitably broken 
down, and group accounts. 

JOBBERS 

Gentlemen Shouldn't 
Disagree 

HTm series of gentlemen’s Agreement! 
JL governing which jobbers should deal in 
what abates in the London market appeared 
to have broken down in connection with the 
recent placing of General Motors' shares. 
Notnw% teem jobber has a book of shares 
which be only enlarges by takeover of other 


businesses, or by a formal entry into an 
under-jobbed section of the tnarket. And, 
competition being what it is, there are gen¬ 
erally too many rather than too few jobbers 
in any given market. Of course there are 
demarcation disputes, but these are usually 
resolved in a friendly enough fashion. This 
one wasn’t. 

There are two jobbers in American shares, 
dealing i° "dummy'’ dollars (five to the 
£) and taking account of die dollar pre¬ 
mium. They are not used to dealing in 
sharOs in the form the GM offering has 
taken. For the shares have been reduced to 
twentieths, at a price of about 40s., dealt in 
as Bearer Depositary Receipts—all steps to 
encourage the small shareholder, a major 
lim in the whole exercise. The British issu¬ 
ing brokers discussed the issue in advance 
with die four jobbers in the '‘Motors” 
market: then agreed to take up a substantial 
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position in the shares. Before the brokers 
could (as they intended) discuss therhosjfion 
with the "American” jobbers* General 
Motors announced the issue—prematiiteh 
in the eyes of the issuing brokers. A similar 
embarrassment was caused last year when 
Chrysler announced its Rooks deal earlier 
than Rs London bank had expected. 

The “American” jobbers are naturalh 
sensitive about their position i aware that 
they are being by-passed fa many major 
deals in American securities, which are in¬ 
evitably done through New York, add afraid 
that their business will be hurt by the 
budget. They are of course dealing in GM 
shares, and in view of the she and nature 
of the offering, could scarcely have expected 
not to share the market with their friends 
in “Motors”—but they could reasonabh 
have hoped to have been brought into the 
picture earlier. 


W ATO WWlW COMPANIES 

Bargain for the Brave ? 



T HE ordinary stocks of the waterworks 
companies now yield 8°<, —a very high 
return fair stocks which even if not gilt* 
edged have always been regarded as silver 
lined. These stocks have a fixed maximum 
dividend, and as most companies have paid 
the maximum for many years they have in 
effect become preference shares in the 
investors' eyes. The main reason for the 
high yield—more than a point higher than 
comparable fixed interest stocks—is prob¬ 
ably the fear of nationalisation which was 
mentioned in Labour's last election mani¬ 
festo. 

Last autumn more doubt was created by 
the announcement of the new tax system 
for companies. The normal capital struc¬ 
ture of a waterworks company is completely 
different from an industrial company's. 
Most of the capital is in preference stock 
and a large proportion in loan stock. 
The waterworks companies cannot avoid 
paying their preference dividends, on which 
corporation tax plus income tax represent an 
increased charge, so they may find they 
have nothing left to pay their ordinary 
dividends. Furthermore most of them have 
been putting in a considerable amount of 
new plant and capital allowances have com¬ 
pletely offset the $3$% tax charge in many 
cases. Under the new system allowances 
will be limited to the actual amount of tax 
paid by the company—the corporation tax 
at 35-40%. How some of the bigger com¬ 
panies could be affected is shown in the 
table. 

The companies will be forced either to 
raise their (marges or to cut their dividends 


if they arc to retain the same amount of 
money. In the long run, oddly enough, it 
will be in the consumers' interest if they 
raise their charges. The water companies 
are incorporated by Acts of Parliament* 
which compel them to provide water as 
cheaply as possible ; to do this they have to 
raise capital on the best terms available. By 
putting new capital stock up for tender and 
having it quoted on a stock market they are 
able to keep the interest or dividend rate 
comparatively low. If they pass their 
ordinary dividends and lose trustee status 
or reduce their preference dividends the 
cost of new money will rise and ultimately 
this higher cost will be passed on to the 
consumer. If the new corporation tax 
system had applied in 1964 at 35% the 
bigger water companies would have been 
compelled to raise their total charges by 
between 8*10% to enable them to retain the 
same amount of money in the company. 

Takeover Without Tears? 

W iui do shareholders do now ? Some 
of the biggest are local authority 
superannuation funds, although there are 
many small Investors, mainly local 
residents putting money into the com- 

C ny supplying their own water. Most 
vc bought their stock to give them 
a good reliable income and must 
be wondering anxiously how much their 
stock will fas worth if the companies are 
nationa l is e d. Ik is very difficult to put a 
value on a waterworks, which is not an asset 
with a market value. Basically a waterworks 


company is worth the capital that has been 
put into it, and on this line of reasoning all 
stock would be valued at par on nationally 
tion. But this is not to say that compen¬ 
sation would necessarily be in cash or a 
special Water Stock. Most of the capital 
employed by the companies comes from 
preference and loan stocks and most ot 
these are redeemable at a given date 
Basically the holders of these stocks have 
bought themselves annuities until then 
stock matures (of at least for a long time 
and it would not cause undue hardship tt 
the government bought the companies b\ 
contracting to pay former stockholders 
income and repay capital in full on thi 
maturity date of the original stock, with 
special provisions for earlier redemption anu 
the repayment of irredeemable stock. 

RETAINED FUNDS 

With 35% Difference 


For year to 31 13 64 

Actual 

rooo 

Cor|bdr»~ 
ation fa* 
£'000 

% of ia.t 
income 

Bristol. 

Sunderland A South 

297 

90 

9-2 

Shields. 

40 

-77 

9 2 

Tendnng Hundred 

17 

- 3 

9 7 

Colne Valley.. 

92 

— 30 

9 0 


At the moment, however, it is too carh 
to say how nationalisation would be cat” 
ried out—the Ministry of Land and 
Natural Resources is still thinking 
But if the companies were nationalised 
tomorrow at a fair price, stockholders could 
hardly be paid less than the present market 
price ; and if the threat of government take¬ 
over is removed, the ordinary stock at 8‘ 
would be on too high a yield baris (and the 
preference stocks would be cheap enough 
yielding 7%) even with Bank rate at 7°* 
The outlook ovei the next five or six years 
at least is that interest rates will not rise 
above their present levels and will probabh 
fall some way. Higher tax itself should not 
hit investors so much as consumers. There 
could be some very good bargains in water¬ 
works stocks, particularly in the ordinary 
stocks, but the market is a thin one and will 
not take much buying. 
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LIFE assurance 

What is the Risk ? 

A 3A1NST a background of buoyant life 
.assurance business, shares of the life 
companies now stand at their lowest levels 
for tour or five years. Both of the two argu¬ 
ments against life assurance shares have 
probably been overplayed. One is that these 
companies' pension business will be lacer¬ 
ated by a subsidised state pension scheme. 
Another is the uncertainty surrounding the 
new taxation arrangements. 

But pension business—being a relatively 
new growth—must represent a smaller pro¬ 
portion of total life funds (and hence life 
profits) than of current premium income. 
Moreover the life assurance companies 
themselves are confident that rising living 
standards will generate a constantly increas¬ 
ing demand for additional life assurance and 
new forms of assurance business. 

The Equity and Law revalued irs liabili¬ 
ties in December. The dividend for 1964 
and (so far as taxation permits) for 1965 
and 1966 will be 2s. per share tax free 
against rs. 4d. for each of the preceding 
three years. There will also be a special 
dividend of is. 6d. tax free (described as 
non-repetitive). After deducting this the 
urrent share price becomes 88s. 6d. and 
the yield a comfortable 3.8 per cent. 

The Northern and Employers revaluation 
covers the last four years; in future 
surpluses will be calculated every three 
years. It has also been made a year 
earlier than originally intended (for 
capital gains tax reasons ?). In any 
event, the surplus of £2.7 million plus 
the £232,000 left over from the i960 valua¬ 
tion gives a total of £2.9 million (net of tax) 
available for distribution to shareholders 
over the next three years, although the sum 
itself has accrued over more than four years. 
So £1.6 million will go to profit 
and loss account in 1964 and £660,000 
in each of the next two years. Last 
year, when the company had an abnor¬ 
mally rough time in its usually profitable 
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WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 

The Off 

A fter a snowbound start 
, the fiat racing season 
got off the mark this week 
and the tipsters are hard at 
work and already claiming 
their successes. Everybody 
knows that the bookies do 
not lose, the followers of 
the Piggott brigade (essen¬ 
tially a female group) 
also invariably make some profit so 
where in fact are all the losers ? But book¬ 
makers* habitual pessimism is reflected in 
the yields of 8% or more offered by the 
shares of the quoted bookmaking com¬ 
panies. 

But there is one share in this field yielding 
almost ir’o at the current price of 6s. 9d. 
and while no one would put the shares for¬ 
ward as a w growth ” stock they look safer 
than many course tips. 

The main business of Websters Publica¬ 
tions is producing sporting publications, 
primarily the weekly Racing and Football 
Outlook which has a circulation of some 
400,000. The Racing Specialist also with 
a healthy circulation is another from the 
Wcbstcrs* stable. Last January it was sug¬ 
gested that as a result of higher printing 
and general costs, margins were being 


United States business (mainly on accident 
account) its net profit was £1.6 million. 
An exact repetition of these results in 1964, 
with the larger transfer from the life account 
would produce a net profit of £2.9 million 
for 1964 and £2 million in 1966 and 1967, 
equivalent to gross dividends of 45'\> and 
31°., respectively against 1963*8 24 "Y. But 
how much will actually be paid out, and the 
results from the other branches are still un¬ 
known. So is the taxation position. 
Although these life surpluses have borne 
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KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

A pre-budget boomlet early 
In the week. 


NEW YORK 

Interest switches to 
secondary issues. 

PARIS 

Still strong on the new 
tax system. 



INDICES 4 

Percentage 
change from : 

Mar. 

»*t 

Mar. 

Mf 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ego 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

London 

ma 

313-9 

+l« 

- If 

- 2 5 

Now York 

899-4 

900-4 

+01 

+ *•; 

+110 

Franco 

92 8 

94 4 

+41 

+ 4J 

+ 0-5 

Germany 

98-1 

94-4 

-1*5 

- 3-f 

-11-3 

Holland 

342-8 

340-3 

-0*7 

- 2*0 

+ 

Italy 

43 0 

43*9 

+1*4 

+ 11 7 

- it 

Malum 

132-1 

131*2 

-0 7 

- 1-4 

- 0-1 

iwNin 

253*7 

244-1 

-3*0 

- 0 5 

+IS-4 


t UfMfon, Morch 18th end 15th. 


squeezed, but this month jprices of its main 
publication have been raised by one-third 
from 3d. to 4d. with apparently no marked 
effect on circulation—or Mr George 
Brown’s temper. One of the striking 
features of Websters is its ample cash re¬ 
sources which on the last balance sheet 
amounted to £200,000 or 2s. a share. And 
since a number of possible acquisitions did 
not measure up to requirements the com¬ 
pany has repaid 6d. a share just as It did in 
1958. 

The current 80% dividend is somewhat 
thinly covered, but profits should receive a 
good boost from the increased selling prices 
of its main wares. But obviously it is the 
success of its tips that count; and at least 
one of the numerous tipstets in the Racing 
and Football Outlook tnis week picked Old 
Tom for the Lincoln Handicap. 


tax and have been distributed to 
life company office shareholders tax free 
hitherto, it is uncertain whether this 
position will still obtain when the cor¬ 
poration tax (which may or may not apply 
to life offices, which already have a special 
rate of tax) takes effect. 

The last four years have been profitable 
for life office shareholders (in dividends) 
and with-profits policyholders—partly be¬ 
cause the offices' income from their equity 
holdings and property investments is in¬ 
creasing all the time but more important 
perhaps, because gilt-edged interest rates 
have been high over the whole period at 
around 6'Y, or more. New money can be 
invested at this rate but liabilities are valued 
each time on a i\% interest rate basis. The 
true threat to life assurance shares may well 
be neither taxation nor a state pensions 
scheme but the remote possibility that the 
Labour government^ dream of cheap Money 
may actually come true and thus depress 
returns on the offices' new money. 

CYRIL LORD 

Quoted at Last 

'Taking advantage of a good year for car- 
X pet sales, Mr Cyril Lord has finally 
decided to put the ordinary shares of Ids 
Belfast-based group on to the market, 'just 
getting in before the Budget. Half the 4.8 
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milli on shares are offered for safe at ioe. and cotton subsidiaries made lanes in 1959 In addition to half the ordkiary Shates ther 

each. The dividend promised 1 is lt%,jml, and again in 1963 and 1964. and they look control 3.2 million deferred shares with 

the yield St the t*Rf price is She repeating the performance in jfie cor- voting rights-These *ia^ he op^veae^1^, 

the caver for ms di^dend under the present , ms i year. Nor is the perfonhance 6f the ordinary shares with dividend rights when 

tax system of 3.3 side over, the last few years outstand- the average profits for three years have 

the year to May 2#tap#;e|h»gs :yie|| l*i r ' "'w§| enough to compensate. Perhaps it is exceeded £850,000. If this right had hbe n 
a startling *4$.%. fa I *■ i significant that Burlington Industries, an exercised this year, the cover for the divi- 

Theseilfi^h^inidBl 7 yields compensate for American textile company with a good dend would have dropped to 1.9 and the 

th#v*im*''jp^triiy'. record of the company. reuord, broke off its assodation with Cyril earnings yield 'to 14}%—none too high, 

GraU^mmiigprafit has fluctuated between Lord in 1964 and has withdrawn the loan whdn the loss potential of the Cotton and 

X96d)aad alerts of £6,oooin which gave it the right to convert into retail hide is taken into account.'^ And Mr 

1958: lj}6x credit .squeeze hit the ordinary shares. Lord “does not anticipate receiving any 

company hard, and profits dropped from Control of the company will remain return fbt some time yet ” on his fatnoui 
£499,000 to £228,000 in 1962. The retail firmly in the directors' hands after the sale. South African venture. 
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UNIVERSITY CU GLASGOW 

m partmrnt m mm i m vs n 

LCON^MIt KLSbAlKU 

ASSIJsf ANIMUl' M L) Jill AN SlUDUlS 

Appllcfniuiu) are filmed linni economics. 
suckiliaglMs or MmUMi *k»r an AsstoiatiniMr 
In Urbun bluUlCs. lilt sohuy *c»lv is *I.O*n- 
CJ.275 |»cf uratuM. Itdelel siiinr> atioUlliu: lu 
11 perk ik e uml (iiiiiltflciiiioiis 

Hunt who desire thcr j*n)irs :<• he enn- 
sldrred MmmM eend to Ahc heu entry nt the 
Xhilvewliy Cmirt. *lhc University. r/msn'v., W.2. 
nm later fhwn Abril **. >W, three eoi*ic% nt u 
statement of ftclr giuilintntfons ami experience, 
laaitmonlala >ar« not required •»«« Hie nwnire 
slioUld be given M not more than three persons 
us RlKam TcfowikaB BURY he ttuaic. 


bucrcture of the Lhihcniiiy < min j 

TMe university or , 

LIVERPOOL 

Application* arc imited foi Lie p>m of 
Sssisiunt I ccturcr or 1 tciurej mi 1 I 11 Ucimrv- 
111 cut oi I'cuiHiinlck 'Jhe initial s:il.u,v will Ik 
within (lie range C1.05U to JEl.uus pvr uiuuiiu 
according to qunUllcniioiis and expentner. 
ApplltMilona. Matin* a«e. quallhoitions and 
experience. fioaetbar w-hk the hwamms of three 
referees. should he rewlvcd not Inter than 
April JJ. tN(»3 by flic Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may he ohtulned. I'lcasc 
tliioie Ref. CV I if*IV 1 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

till AIR OF WtlWflM 1C 4 VI 
QU11N ,A1 \HY tVLUAil 

I he Senate Ipvits uppllculIons (or the C.linir 
or IxoitpnllcH tenable at Uuucs Miny (ollcpc 
tsulury not less thun 13.4(10 u year plus £11)11 
I oudon AUtYW'Mwel. .Applications CIO copies) 
must he received not luicr tlwn April .Mi. t*K*5, 
by the Academic. Keutstrur, Unlvcrah) 01 
I oudon. Senate House, w.C.l. from whom 
imiliLi purikulars may he obtained, 

NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

STUOUNlhflJHS 


(riHlnain who wish Co iintlenukc it«nirch or 
poMnruduaie etudlce In economic*; oolitic*: 
%<idolatry; recent ewnowilc end apclrtl lihtwjr 
and rolitiuri lilvtoiy: . imhiMrlul rcUiiiniiiv. 
raunujjcment mimJk* ; African Mudks: )mt>Uc 
and social adpiiniM ration; international and 
inthUc law, or uny otltcr brnndi (>t the eoda) 

M lltllCS 

Vurtlur pnrtictiinrs und ihr uetess.iry lorms 
ere otnuinublc front the W,rrdon, Nutticld 
(ohi'tii'. Oxford. Applicuuoiis sliouUl rcucli 
lunt by Ai*r n, jgp,*. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 

SkNJOR MONOM1C ADVLSURS AND 
KONOMK xnVlSDKb 

PINSION Will iHists in I undou for fat at 
lentil thrre Senior lic-nnomtu AdYleua afd 
fhi at least my hi-onnmlt Athiscra for men 01 
women nned m least A.s for (at und Mt least 
28 lor (h), to wort i>ji economic problem* ut 
home and oici wuk. 

f.H)\J IPK.AilONS : 1st or 2nd class hons 
dciircc (or posi-nradttntr dciffletvt hi eumemica 
or a dowdy related Mtbjcu. Candidates must 
also have liad e\rCrlcu<M in tcnullliiii wtMUigileH. 
or lit fenenreh. or In an economic ndvfHoiy 
capacity. for poms (at canillduten tdioukl he 
evunomlets of Ntandlnn with published work 
to thuh credit. 

SALARY: (at t3.jR5-44.385': <b» £2.250- 

13,087. SturtiiiH salary may he uboic ntiitlmuto 
on fifther scale. Promotion prospects. 

A1*PI.1( A1 ION form obialiublc (prclcinf'lj 
by ponciudi imm Civil Ncr\ice Clammlwhuni 
23 Jbivile Row. I oitdoti. W.l. uuotinti dl^3,'b5. 
CloMitB date April 3l». 1<*P.V 


UNtVIRSITY OF 
t.ANCASTt-R 

CHAIR OF MARKETING 


The lniventii> r»f Lancaster 
in\hes applications foi a C1JAIK 
Of' MAUkl.TINCi. ihuI is prepared 
to outsider IhuIi cundidute* will) 
extensive pruuical experience of 
market mi: und allied prolcwuOns. 
und persons uiili ltiyli qnuUficutions 
In rite social or natural sciences wh<« 
may wish to have un opportunity 
Ot* developing research and teaching 
In this new ucadeiiric hold. Youth 
will 1101 dtstjiiuliis. 

I prthcr pariieulnrs muy he ob¬ 
tained irom The Secretary ol the 
University. University or I uocastcr. 
Quilrivy House. I nncnsicr, to whom 
Uppllcaiioiis (u sinplc u»|" 1 should 

lie sjLMit st* ,iv it* unise 1*' Mii^ I:’ 

l‘>(,< 


SURVEY 

STATISTICIAN 

Aupluaiiona me imliwl for 11 new post 
pi the I umiuirv Indmiry Kcwafch Aim*. 
elution, to undenake (ocidlnUin* autvuys 
to umi<*i In die lunctlotiMl dedfiR ami 
efllciciu prodmuon ot model n furniture. 
'I he first survey will he concerned with 
the determination ol stouuu 1 C'CuilrcmcilU 
in tin home, mid will K- curried out AH 
a national scale. Other imcatuiatiuiis 
muy he of u moic industrial mm.re. 
Applicant* should lino, wood umdlncul'viiw 
in Miilislita und should have I*U<1 axperi- 
crcc of survey work, nreletably U\ the 
Held. they nmsi also possess the 
neceswu-y Jnliiathe uml dti\e n. tuny 
throuuh proiecis Mifli » mimimim nl 


|?Jvh\SihlN(. (f>ld 1 sisildisliedi thv I rad if iff 
Cempmiy. which is u member **« a luAfe 
Ui ter national orjiatisutiou. bus vacancies lor two 
KciMlemcn. 1 spgriener in beiro AHoy* und 
Ores m lulvnutaae and cu-dlcm rroanects ot 
advuiiccnicni for the in:lii type of uptilicum.— 
Plcwie apjUy. wii| mil details, to Bm pit 4. 

UNIVERSITY or HONG KONG 

LJfCl'OKLSUll* IN ACCOUNTANCY 

AppUratipiis ide Inviicd f^r Hie ahi*v«.- 
mentlrined host lu tlir T»tTarinieai of I conouties 
uqd WtHdenl Science. AmtlicuoW uhould have 
u recnifniecd uvcoiiiiiaiicy qiiRliilcnilon, und 
university degree pud leafihini expenehur 

AuitpuJ talaiy bmivcrunmiuhlel is: 

£2.1 Vi x 4T«-Z-£2.5.13 (mult). 01 
£1.600 X £pO~r&,Ml> (noMiuai. 

Mu cgaivniLiii 4r»f Jnoamc tax in ilu colony 
is cothTirdthely Ifw. 


,{LT 4 a 3 S?d°^iJS!p tSS. SiSS 

fr uvuilitblv* ft|»ni tilt* AModaiion** alloay 


Tourist an nassuftes, (or firu -chiss sea 
pnssaues oi eviutiailent' tout nar '’paavlrted for 
tnrouttn Protects win. » innmmim ol I 1 expatriate Mull <ud Urn BPPoli.UT»cR1 and Jut*. 
iiMlKryifilQiv JUH he In acctirduiv.e I AnwmmMrion ni rcmaUtablc rcitUH K pi-ovldcd 


MINISTRY OF MOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

PLANNING SH1VJCLS IN W.kU-5* 

AmdluMiloitR are iuvUftd for the follow hik 
llinv posts in the Clannliu: Services team ut 

i lie* tAnlah OitUc in 1 ‘ardMT. 

ONI RUMxAHO] OH1CLR 
0 J CTfNOMISl /SI ATIS1H W*> 

Duties Will include RMtcnthllny, uiudyuliu ipul 
mierjtreiiflif ot economic mid Other data 
» xivrHencx M - eimmnric mfitisties to regalrrd. 
Ik miuvmGiiI upidluiiu would he responsible 
for orinuiisinc und extenJItin the exhuiai! system 
• *i einnpHliut Welsh mmiJniRh for their hpidlca- 
tion In the rrscurch and adiuiutotraUvs work 
ot tlie CurdHt oftiec. Applicants slumld normally 
have ■ h university duuw*. with at leant second 
class luiJKHps in economies or economic 
irvograttli), iom iher wfdi Mutistics. 

■nut iu:si:akcu ofjtctks (i*lanning» 

Duties will iuvnivc BMcmbHnfi und nnnlysing 
d.it.« and prcparinii repons and rape is on 
regiumtl or urban HURHCto of planning. AppIj* 
cams should iioinially Have Hist or wcond class 
honotiiK degree (oi post irraduate dcgrcol lit 
cvimiuiiiis. fieoeiapliy. or kindred aubjecia. mid 
ut least i wo yea is resemcli or practical 
rxix'lienee i clot ant t«* the physical, economic 
ohd sbiVil aspects id town and cpuinry 
pluunmy 


<, umlHiuics foi all three posts should K -Ri 
h*aai IN years of ace on January 1, iMrtl 
Nulaiy Malic il.AKl-il,82* tat present oihIci ■ 
revirwi rive-day week. Annum leave 22 
wurMit* days per year, rwinjtf to 25 dufs after 
to years' scTvuc und Vi days after 2d ycanr 
Mcmcc, Su pci itiimiu lion under I'uderulud 

hupvranminlton System for Universities. 

Application forms from 1 stuhlishuicnl OlHier, 
Welsh 0)1 let, CalJiiiys J'urk, ( ardifl, 

THE IABOUK PARTY 

Kl SI AIU II 111 (* \H I Ml NT 

\PPIk dams arc invited foi Ihc post oi 

Kf'Sf AKCTI \SMSJ\NT 

(Grade I pt 11* 

if* spi-d.ihM In evonomic matters AppHeamv 

Mht*ald lifts c resrarch experience and a gioovl 
ecnibimies ilearve would be an bdiuittuiiu. , 
Application forms und Condi lions or employ'' 
meni can be obtained from the Administrative 
I Ofliici. flic I uimin Party. Trniispmi House. 
Smith Square, I oudon. b.W.l. C otnplcied 
uppiieuilon forms must he returned not later 
Ilian WcdncMlay. April 21. Id65. 

UNIVERSITY OF. DURHAM . 

AP1M.lt A'J IONS are Invited lor the post r»l 

Research Onli fnnn Inly* 1. l«*o5, to Deccrfi- 
, ber 31, I9iv*. Candidates should liuvc uuuliil- 
c;illo)is in Hociolov.). Hie successful cundidrite 
will take pan in ruaeiircli info industrial 
tetiulniui!. Salary m the ruiifte £1.200 x 
to £1, '(Hi thenior R«aeareh AssistunM; £8U0 to 
£f,2i|u tKvsenroh Aufthuuntt, 

Applicaoous (Mix cuplcsX, met I her with ihc 
itumtfs i.l rluce referees, ghoold be sent not 
la(er Iliun Sprit 2>l, 1<H)\ to the Reelsiriir anil 
SRcritrui>. old Sliiie Hull. Durham, from whom 
funlh'r purticulurs muy 4 be obmined. AppU- 
ennot mwn ubrwd mity vuhmit one copy only 

UN1VERS1TT COLLEGE Ol 
WALES ABERYSTWYTH 

VffpIteatfOfW are inwHitt for tWk f*o*toMr the 
Assiituiu Lnctiirffr/LeaiMrcr crude m ihc Peon it- 
rpvnr of Aiirietiluifiil'l.cononiics. THb dinks 
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. , . tM ‘. Suku-y nVcprdihfl 'lo tjauHTitatipTiV i 
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, t ommonw eul tli U ni ver mt lex 
urTbonngJi tLottse. FuIT Wall, 


vkuMam Lecturer : Cl.oio x £75 —£1.200 

l eciUTrr r «.6«r ir *8? — £2*W 

I orms td application «K Obiuinabk from the 
KeiPNirar. in whom^JiMfcnrltton’Rhoffld be sent 
■ kh*v -4... 1064.». —-4 


THE LONDON 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


, T/h: I oiidoif Rmvuevx Hu ihfioi win 
sbojrtly be exuininlni Six Mtaff establish, 
.moat tmuilrcnibius pud cbmldciiliu iBuhi 

npi'timtinerits in a number ul held* 
APfilieatuiUb toom RUiiubiy qua lilted 
iwisopnel for full time uppoliiinieuis ui 
Wofi*ixor*- Senior 1 etiwreo. ot l.returm 
lu ihc io|h*wuqi <wi(8 v(*uld l*e wilvunicd 

Rdiavioiul Sh.it'Dies 
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JSlHlivtics 

l,oif!e and ,SvU uniu Method 

Tuatomick 

Accounting 

MaiAcliui:' 

1 iaianct: * 

1*roduc l iK>n 

In addition tq full time appoininunts 
part-time letiurcyliipt bill atop Ik iraji. 
able. Applicants should indicalc vvliaihci 
lltcy would be uvaOublc lot day or evening 
iisMiuiuucnts, 

.toll lime rciPUlicratipn will be lu 
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time fees will hr 6 u-«l hi die I'lilii oi 
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Idlers, uctompniUvil liy curriculum 
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ECONOMIST 
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ll .speci il unit responsible lor imer- 
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AppItCHitis mt«M boki ft Pint of 
Second Class honours degree or eituiva- 
letil professional t|iiulilieiititii). or cspu’J 
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econunuc xUui$Lids and of. cldU4"» r ' 
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Salary sca!c rises to £1.340 p*’ r 
annum: commencing salary according 
lo experience un^ gfdHi.V VV ' 

There arc good opporiuniiii'i °* 
promotion and these ‘extend to other 
administrative departments. The P 41 ' 1 
carries v.iiuubJfi free travel fncillllcs P” 
London Trunspori services and me™’ 
bership ol u contributors Superannua¬ 
tion I und. -> 

^ V 
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Ollieer; Londcm THmsBtfn. 53 
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MUoiing rcli-ieiiLC Ni* 362/1. 
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REED'S Profit 
and Growth Potential 

A Statement by Reed Paper Group Limited 

regarding its offer for The Wail Paper Manufacturers Limited 


w ."Niffy, 


Reed 


The speech hj Mr J. Wat Mon I he c huirmun oi Tlie Wall Pupei M amifuaurer*, lid , 
in the Fxiriiordinary (Jeneral Meeting fin 19th March comaincd statements concerning 
Heed Paper (iroup Limited and its business which were contrary to the facts, 
lhc facts arc that Reed is growing strongly : thar turnover and profits are increasing 
.»f an impressive rate ; and that future projections show a continuance of this 
expansion. in recent years there has been u vast programme of re-equipment and 
modernisation and major projects have been undertaken, notably the $84m. Prince 
George Pulp and Paper mill in British Columbia, which comes into operation in 
1966. Kx eluding the Prince George* Pulp and Paper mill Retd, which operates in 
41 countries, already hats over otic-third of its assets m Uanadu and derives one- 
ihird oi its earnings in dollars. 

lhc substantial increase in prolix jit ihe sear to .11 si March now ending, together 
with the encouraging profit projections Tor the future, prompted the indication in the 
formal offer document On 12th March that the Reed dividend for 1964-65 will bn 
increased. Reed together with its financial advisers. S. < L Warburg and Co. Ltd., 
have lhc lolhwmg specific comnienis on Mr Watson's statement, 


EFTA Tariffs 


Mr Watson stales thai Reed is “ afraid of the effect of the sweeping away of 
import duties on paper coming Iront KM A countries.” 

In fact over 70 per cent, of the tariff has already been removed. Since l%2. 
despite the major reduction in KF'IA tariffs. Reed's prohi margins have increased 
and Us pre-tax profits, calculated on a sir icily comparable basis, have increased hv 
about 45 per cent , rctlcciinp both buur profit margins and substantially jncrcawd 
turnover. 


Possible Abolition of the 15 per cent Import Surcharge 

Mr Watson slates that Reed is also " a I raid " of the possible abolition or the 
15 per cent, import surcharge and that he expects to see the production side of 
newsprint in the UK decline sharply. 

Jn fact. Reed's profits have no! benefited from (he surcharge a*: its UK mills 
w'rt u I ready running at full capacity On the other hand, profits from its (.nutdian 
paper exports to the UK will benefit when the surcharge is abolished. 

Reed’s UK newsprint business will not ho affected hv the abolition of the sur¬ 
charge. Nor will it be affected bv the final removal ol the 1I1A tariffs. sim.e 
newsprint has never been protected IV) Utifi\. 


Trading Outlook of Reed 


Mr Watson states that the purpose >*l Reed'* offer <01 \M*M is to *’ cover up 
dc.lining profits iront paper making.” 

'Ihe facts are:— 

1. Reed views the acquisition of WPM .is a funher step in ns progi amine of 
logical expansion and verticul integration. 

2. There is no question of covering up declining profits. Reed's profits nrc rising : 
its mills are running to roll capacity i profit margins in 1964-65 were better than in 
1961-64 t profit margins in the second half of the year were higher than in the first j 
and the current order book is 15 per cent, higher than n year ago. 

i. 'lhc world paper industry as a whole is prosperous and expanding and Reed is 
Well situated to tuke its lull share of tHis expansion. Surveys bv the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation of the UN lorccrtst an increase in world consumption 
v>V paper and board Irom 85 million tops in 1%3 to 141 million tons m 1975, and 
Packaging, which accounts for 50 per cent, of Reed’s business, is expanding .it an 
wen luster rsttc. 


sue It estimates is specious. Reed is convinced that in present economic condition! 
its aliiuide ro profit forecasts is the right and responsible one, being baaed on 
realism and not on wixhlul thinking. 


WPM’s Order Book 

Mr Watson singles out the fact that orders received by WPM** wallpaper milk in 
the first K9 weeks of the two-year cycle show an increase of 8.7 per certt. over 
the previous comparable period. He docs not, however, my what has been the 
experience of WPM’s paint division nor what its prospects are. There is not a 
single reference io paint in the whole of Mr Watson’s speech although it is reported 
that NM’M lias lost a large share of this important market to its competitors. 


Dividend Forecast of Reed 

Reed Inis a I read v stated that its profits for 1964-65 would justify an increase ha 
dividend and that the directors would wish to recommend such an increase. Reed 
now confirms thar the Board intends to recommend a final dividend of 12 per cent, 
making a total of 17 per cent, for the year ending 31st March, 1965. 


Value of the Offer 

Mr Watson refers to the fact that since the offer was made the market price of 
Reed shares has lulieu from 55s. 3d. 

Reed Ls surprised that Mr Watson should elect to base part of his case on Stock 
Market prices. What lie docs not point out is that even after this technical reaction 
in the Reed share price, the value of the offer is still in excess of the price of 
WPM shares, well in excess oi the WPM share price after publication of the 
Hoard’s proposals, and even more in excess of tho WPM share price belore Reed 
approached the WPM Board. 


The following table gives the facts t— 


Per WPM Share 
In old In present 
form, before form, ex 
•crip issues scrip issues 

Pricy ol WPM shares before Reed’s approach. 19s. 9d. 8s. 2d. 

Price ol WPM shares alter publication of Board's proposals 25s. Od. 11s. 8d. 

Market price of WPM now. 26s. 3*d. 12s. 7*d. 

Value nt offer now (with Reed at 49s.) . 28s. lid. 13s. 9d. 

Value ol offer (with Rccd at 55s. 3d.) . 30s. fid. 15s. 4d. 


In a sim.ttion where one company offers its own shares for the shares of another 
company, some temporary reaction in the price of the offering company’s shares 
is quite usual Bused on the price of Reed which was ruling before announcement 
of the offer and which wax hased on normal investment criteria, the offer for WPM 
had a value ol over 30s. 


"Trusting the WPM Board” 

Mr Watson asks WPM shareholder* to trust him and his colleagues. Reed would 
merely point out that Mr Watson and his colleagues did not contradict the state¬ 
ment at the Annual General Meeting on 25th November, 1964, of the then 
Chairman that it would be unwise to believe that revaluation of WPM'i fixed assets 
would ” throw up u surplus having any great proportionate significance.” Share¬ 
holders who sold their holdings after the Annual General Meeting will no doubt 
icmembcr this statement. It was only after Reed’s approach to WPM on 9th 
I ilmijrv. 1965 (when WPM .shares were standing at 19s. 9d.. equivalent to only 
tfs. 2d. in their currently quoted form) thar Mr Watson informed shareholders that 
the statement of the former Chairman was wrong and that a valuation ot the 
group’s freehold and long leasehold land and buildings in the UK was likely to 
throw up a surplus ol not less than £15.000,000 


Profit Forecasts 

Mr Watson is wrong in the reasons he adduce* lor Reed’s unwillingness to publish 
profit forecasts. Rccd’i» criticism of WPM’s profit forecasts Iv -imply ih.it they are 
based on un assumption of unchanged economic or trading conditions. 1 hough 
'he arithmetical calculations of anv .such forecasts may be impeccable mul may be 
'►'loss-checked by the most eminent accountants, Reed’s view is that the assumption 
ol unchanged economic or trading conditions means that the apparent precision ol 


General 

Reed reaffirms its conviction which is shared by its financial advisers. S O. Warburg 
and Co. Ltd., that a merger of Reed and WPM will greatly Mrciigtheit Lhc two 
businesses u> the benefit of the shareholders of both companies. 

By order of the Board, J. R. V. Forster, Secretary 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Lems G. Whyte, F.F.A. on i 
of the P&oafffitifcid Accounts for the year ended 31st Dec. 1964 

ASSE!$ NOW EXCED £1Q0 


'' 'v '> - 

* (fi,. a- v ^ i'V 
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1964 RESULTS A6AIN ESTABLISH NEW RECORD 

. ... - I' ■ ■ !»'■*■*■ . ■ M 1 I ' il ' 

IMPORTANT ROLE OF LIFE;OFFIOES HI STIMULATINGPERSONAL MWHD8 


The director* wish to thank at! members of 
the staff for their keen and loyal work through¬ 
out the year. The final figures shown in the 
Report and Accounts are the product of per¬ 
sistent effort week by week throughout the 
oourse of the whole year and the satisfactory 
results are a reflection of the personal contribu¬ 
tion which each and all have made. 

The results of the Company’s main activities 
In 1964 have once again established new records. 
The sums assured and the new premiun) income 
in both life J?fO,ncllCS havt grown satisfactorily. 
Tbfc~prcmium income of the Fire and General 
Branch has again risen and, while the claims 
experience was still adverse, it has improved on 
the previous year. The rates of interest earned 
on die life funds have increased. The Com¬ 
pany’s assets now exceed one hundred million 
pounds. 

Ordinary Branch 

The following table shows the premium 
Income, new sums assured and the rates of 
bonus declared for the last five years: 

Premium tncome New Sums W«.v of Thrum 
Assured 

(i thousands) (£ thousands) % 


1964. 5,003 16,015 58s. 0d. 

1963. 4,620 14,239 56s. 0d.* 

1962. 4,314 13,109 54s. Od. 

1961. 4,001 12,724 52s. Od. 

1960. 3,678 9,967 50s. Od. 


*Plus special bonus equal to 25 per tent of all 
bonuses previously declared. 

The expense ratio in 1964 was 19.06 per cent 
of the premium income compared with 18.70 per 
cent in the previous year, including in both 
instances the contribution to the Staffs' Pension 
Fund. The Company is still incurring the 
additional expenses for rent and other outgoings 
payable during its temporary occupation of 
16 Finsbury Circus. This extra burden will 
remain until wc return to our new Chief Office 
in Finsbury Square in 1966. As mentioned 
in my statement last year, the directors granted 
a cash bonus payable to the staff on the occasion 
of the special distribution. This payment 
although arising from the surplus for 1963 was 
actually paid in 1964 and contributed to the rise 
in the expense ratio. 

Industrial Branch 

The following table shows the premium 
income and new sums assured in this branch 
during the past five years, together with the 
costs of bonuses allocated to policyholders: 

Premium lunotir AVm Su/m l of 

i wined tionusv\ 

(£ thousand'' (t Miou^nulo <L iIioumiikM 


1964 5,215 9,758 1,655 

1963 . 4,951 9,144 1,581* 

1962 . 4>748 9,010 1,546 

1961 . 4,551 8,403 1,424 

I960 . 4,355 7,657 1,235 


* Pitts special bonuses costing £1,.862,350 and 
also £583,278. 


The expense ratio in 1964 was 34.06 per cent 
compared with 33.44 per cent in the previous 
year, including in both cases the contribution 
to the Staffs’ Pension Fund. The increase is 
doc in the main tot the same factors already 
mentioned for the Ordinary Branch. During 
the previous four years the growth of premium 
income had been stable at around £200,000 per 
annum and it is satisfactory to note {fiat the 
In f964 was materially higher at 
£264,000. This achievement reflects the value 
which our policyholders continue to place on 
Home Service, their appreciation of the amounts 
of bonuses declared in recent yeurs and the 
success of our field staff in producing good 
quality new business and in servicing existing 
business. 


Fire and General Branch 

The premium income of the Fire and General 
Branch was £547,471 an increase of £59,567 
over the previous year’s figure of £487,904. 
This growth was dtie partly to an increase in 
new business and partly to the rise in rates 
of premium for certain classes of insurance. All 
business in this branch is reinsured with the 
County Fire Office and, once again, I would 
like on behalf of the Board to thank their 
Directors and Staff for their helpful co-operation 
and assistance. The overall result of the year's 
work is the transfer of the sum of £2,272 to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


Investment Trust Retirement Annuities 

The single premiums received during 1964 
were £362,312 compared with £314,528 in the 
previous year. Because of the special nature 
of this contract the investments of this separate 
fund are valued annually at their market value 
and a figure appears each year in adjustment of 
the book value of investments to the market 
value at year end. During the year the mid- 
market price of Investmcnt-Trust-Units fell 
from 8s. 10*d to 7s. lid. and the consequential 
adjustment is £435,150. It is recommended 
that the surplus of £4,212 should be carried 
forward. 

Personal Saving 

Life assurance offices have for very many 
years played an important role in stimulating 
personal savings—and seldom more so than at 
the present time. There are two factors which 
could influence marerially the future flow of per¬ 
sonal savings through life assurance, one nega¬ 
tive and the other positive. First, it is vital 
that, whatever changes may be made in the level 
and structure of taxation, nothing should be 
done to reduce the real benefit of a life 
assurance policy. Second, nothing would do 
more to encourage personal savings than to 
give the saver once again confidence in the 


maintenance of die purchasing power of his 
money. 

Investments 

The following are the main features of the 
investment of new money and die changes in 
the investment portfolio. 1 Mortgages on pro¬ 
perty have increased by £3,137,000. Mortgages 
on shares (i.e. under the Company's two share 
purchase schemes) have increased by £632,000. 
British Government securities and guaranteed 
securities have decreased by £825,000. British 
Municipal and County securities have decreased 
by £616,000. Debenture stocks have increased b\ 
£1,375,000 and Preference stocks and shares 
by £960,000. Ordinary stocks and shares have 
decreased by £2,126,000. 1964 was a year 

when political, economic, industrial and fiscal 
uncertainties were unusually severe and, as a 
consequence, our investment policy was largely 
defensive. We kept a greater proportion than 
usual of investments on short-term loan 
and this action proved advantageous when 
Bank Rule was raised to 7 per cent Iasi 
November. 

The rates of interest earned on the Ordiaar 
Branch and the Industrial Branch Funds wen 
£7 5s. 8d. per cent and £7 5s. lOd. per cem 
respectively. These rates show a small increaM 
compared with the published rates for the pre¬ 
vious year. The effect, however, of transferring 
from inner reserve last year the sum of 
£4,500,000 diminished the published rales of 
interest by 7s 9d. per cent over the two ycar> 
1963 and 1964. Without such transfer the 
increase in the rates of interest in 1964 
would have been 4s. 6d per cent com¬ 
pared with 1963 and 7s. 2d. per cent 
compared with 1962. 

Chief Office Building 

Good progress is being made with the build 
ing of our new Chief Office in Finsbury Square, 
which we look forward to occupying next year. 
The bold and distinctive design of the building 
is now taking shape. We have high hopes that 
all the many considerations which moved the 
Board to take this major decision will prove to 
be amply justified. 

Shareholders’ Account 

The allocation from the life funds to Prof" 
and Loss Account is £331,200 which represent 
one tenth of the total divisible surplus. A 
transfer has been made of the sum of £32.500 
from the Capital Redemption Insurance Fund. 
This fund is a relatively small one and the pr6s- 
pect of expansion is very remote. A small 
annual surplus has been accumulating and non 
amounts to the sum of £37,371. In view of the 
nature of this fund, the directors have thought 
it proper to transfer the above mentioned stiff 1 * 
leaving a balance of surplus amounting f0 
£4,871 to be carried forward. 
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Is. 3d ver-ftare, Klee it ttuc, «Utck, together '"u 
with the interim dividend of 9d. per share, free 
of mx, makes a total of 2s. Od. per free 

of rax, for the year. 


The Future 

The expectation of a radical change in the 
| system of company taxation makes any fore- 
1 cast of future profits unusually difficult. While 
rhe bare outlines have been given of the general 
application of Corporation Tax and Capital 
Gains Tax, nothing has been said about any 
changes in the assessment for tax of life 
assurance companies in particular. In the face 
of such uncertainties the directors are not dis¬ 
mayed for the future. The Company’s finances 
arc strong; it has diversified its business in 
recent years without prejudice to its foundation 
as an industrial life office. Whatever may 
emerge in the form of new taxation the directors 
are determined to adapt their decisions to meet 
) it and to do their best to safeguard and promote 
the interests of all to whom they are 
responsible. 

I have again received throughout rhe year 
much valued help and kindness from my 
colleagues for which l am sincerely grateful. 


ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


The twenty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Anglo-International Investment Trust 
Limited was held on March 19ih in London, 
| Mr F. Hock (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

During the year under review our income 
before taxation increased from £99,831 to 
£115,S97. After taxation there remains a profit 
of £64,719. Your Directors are recommending 
i dividend of 6 per cent, less tax. which com¬ 
pares with 5.] per cent, less tax, for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Your Company's net assets on December 3!, 
I%4, were £2,541,075, equivalent to 8s. 5.6d. 
per share. They showed a 2.7 per cent decrease 
from last year's figure of ,8s. 8.4d., compared 
with a fall of 10.7 per cent in financial Times 
All Shares Index. 

Tn the course of the year we sold our British 
Government stocks and increased our holdings 
in the United States and Europe. 

The outlook lor further growth of the econo- 
ntics of the developed countries remains favour¬ 
able. In the United States in particular the 
«onomy continues to show great strength. In 
Great Britain we think that profits will be more 
difficult to earn and the proposed changes in 
taxation should make the increase in dividends 
exception rather than the rule. 

We expect the income from our investments 
] n the United Kingdom for the current year to 
bp at least the same a$ last year, provided that 
Corporation Tax will not be much higher than 
tlui generally forecast 35 per cent The pro¬ 
posed treatment of Double Taxation Relief is 
“w likely to affect our foreign income to any 
considerable extent. We are satisfied that the 
dividend of 6 per cent will be at least main¬ 
tained. 

The report was adopted. 
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Lindustries 

Limited 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of Lindustries Limited was held on 
March 18 in London. The final dividend of 3 per cent on the 6 per cent Pre¬ 
ferred Ordinary Stock and the final dividend of 11 per cent (8 per cent) oil the 
Ordinary Stock, making 16 per cent (12 per cent) for the year ended 
September 30, 1964 were approved. 


Earnings* 

Profit before taxation 
Profit after tax attributable 
to Lindustries Limited 
Earned for ordinary stockholders 
Retained in the business 
Ordinary dividends, less tax 
Per £1 ordinary stock 
Earned 

Dividends, Jess tax 
* llxcludbig exceptional profits 

Assets 

Fixed assets and trade investments 
Net current assets 

Less Debenture stock 
Net assets 

Asset value of equity 

Asset value of £1 ordinary slock 


1964 

1963 

1962 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,573,243 

1,023,161 

678,090 

707,863 

633,751 

310,351 

323,400 

510,366 

436,254 

193,704 

242,550 

272,943 

198.831 

-3,294 

202,125 

3s 10. Id 
Is 11.5d 

2s 7.7d 
Is 5.6d 

Is 2.5d 
Is 2.7d 

£50,464 

£1.12,753 

£84,136 

4,871,190 

8,282,019 

5,002,486 

5,679,099 

4,678,606 
4,651,993 

13,153,209 

2,000,000 

10,681,585 

9,330,599 

111,153.209 

£10,681,585 

£9,330,599 

8,716,844 
52s lOd 

8.222,121 
49s lOd 

6.834,046 
’ 41s 5d 


Summary from Statement by 
Mr W. E. Luke, Chairman 


★ The profit shows a 50 per cent increase for the second year in succession. 

★ More than half of the profits were earned by the Engineering Division which 
provides justification for the policy ofdi\ersificat ion. 

★ It is the intention to broaden the base of the Company's earnings by further 
diversification. 

★ Prospects for the current year are for a modest increase in profits. 


The Extraordinary General Meeting also held on March 18 approved the division of the com¬ 
pany's £1 ordinary stock units into shares of 5s. each and the Increase of £1.5 million !h 
the authorised capital. 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 

(OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Address by the Chairman MR JOHN PARTRIDGE 


The sixty-third Annual General Meeting of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited was held in Bristol 
on Tuesday, March 23, 1965. The following 
are extracts from the Chairman's Address 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

Group trading profit, at a record figure of 
£29.1 million, was up by £2.4 million. Invest¬ 
ment inoome, at nearly £10 million, was up by 
£1.5 million. Transfers to Group reserves out 
of normal profits amount to £7.4 million ; and 
in addition a sum of £ 1.6 million, representing 
exceptional and capital profits, has been taken 
direct to reserves. The proposed final dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock is 14 per cent, making a 
total for the year of 20 per cent as against the 
comparable rate of 15-j per cent last year. 

While most of the increase in trading profit 
came from our Tobacco interests, our Paper and 
Board and Distributive Trade Divisions also 
produced additional profits. 


FIXED ASSrTS 

The ten-year summary of Sales, Profits and 
Funds Utilised shows the very considerable 
expenditure which we have incurred on Fixed 
Assets, amounting to some £33 million over 
the past four years. The bulk of it has gone 
into the re-equipment of our cigarette factories 
both to ensure that we have the latest fast- 
running cigarette making, tipping, and packing 
machinery, and to meet changing patterns of 
demand. Technologically wc arc already as well 
equipped as any tobacco manufacturing group 
in the world. 

In clerical operations and in data processing 
we were among the fust in this country to 
appreciate the industrial potential of computers. 
Our investment in various types of computers 
already amounts to well over £1 million. 

DIVISIONAL TRADING 

Turning to the current year, conditions in 
the Tobacco trade have continued to be highly 
competitive. We do not in the least complain of 
that, more particularly as we believe that in our 
leading brands of cigarettes, tobaccos and cigars 
we are well equipped to meet all comers. In the 
cigarette trade Wills Embassy—introduced only 
two and a half years ago—has established itself 
as the largest selling brand in the country, Wills 
Woodbine and Player’s Medium Navy Cur arc 
the two next largest sellers, and we have other 
strong runners; in tobaccos Wills Golden 
Virginia is well established as the market leader 
among hand-rolling brands and Ogden's St. 
Bruno maintains its place as the foremost pipe 
tobacco ; in cigars we hold over half the British 
Cigar business and have a number of very pro¬ 
gressive lines. All in all our Tobacco Division 
sales to date this year are well maintained, and 
we estimate that our share of the total trade is 
very slightly up. 


The Paper and Board Division and the Dis¬ 
tributive Trade Division arc both showing 
higher turnover and profits titan at this time 
last year. 

The General Trade Division picture is less 
clear because the Division incorporates a 
number of interests in a relatively early stage 
of development. Our biggest investment here 
is in the Golden Wonder Crisp Company. Its 
sales to date this year are showing a further 
increase, but it is inevitably carrying very heavy 
depreciation and development charges as a result 
of its rapid expansion, and there may well be a 
further trading loss this year. But to have 
obtained something like a quarter of the total 
potato crisp business in this country in the 
short space of three years or so is no mean 
achievement by any standard. Most of the 
other companies in the General Trade Division 
have lull order books and profit-wise are doing 
well. 

TOBACCO DUTY 

Some commentators arc forecasting a fuither 
increase in the Tobacco Du tv. It is worth 
reciting a few ol the more important faus in 
this context. 

At the end of World War II the Tobacco 
Duty stood at 35s. 6d. per lb. Since then there 
have been six increases in Duty, and the rate 
now siands at 77s. 4Id. per lb. 

The Duty element in cigarette prices is now 
equivalent to a purchase tax of nearly 500 per 
cent. 

Exchequer revenue from the Duty in this 
current fiscal year will be in the region ol £950 
million. This is nearly one-third of the esti¬ 
mated total Customs and Excise revenue ; it is 
the equivalent of nearly one-third of the esti¬ 
mated total yield of Income Tax ; and it is likely 
to represent over 13 per cent of tax revenue 
lrom all sources. 

In the past tobacco ha-* shown itself faiily 
resilient to even quite substantial increases in 
Duty—though not so resilient as is sometimes 
thought—but two vital aspects of this whole 
matter arc frequently ignored or inadequately 
understood. The first is that it surely cannot 
be fiscally sound for such a huge slice of the 
national revenue to be derived from one com¬ 
modity. The second is that cigarettes and 
tobacco are commodities which people buy 
daily— well over 20 million purchases are 
made every day—and any appreciable increase 
in prices soon produces a noticeable squeeze 
on spending margins which in turn translates 
itself into pressure for higher incomes. In the' 
circumstances of today an increase in the 
Tobacco Duty is, I believe, second only to an 
increase in transport costs' in its early infla¬ 
tionary effect. 

SMOKING AND HEALTH 

In recent years various dangers to health 
have been attributed to smoking, particularly 
excessive cigarette smoking. We do not wish 


to belittle in any way the investigations that 
have so iar been carried out, even though wv 
may sometimes think that the conclusions 
drawn from them go too far in the present state 
of knowledge. We have given, and are giving, 
our full support—financial and otherwise—to 
research of every kind in this field, and wc 
believe that sooner or later research will provide 
answers to at least some of the many complex 
problems involved. 

Meanwhile it remains true that, especially in 
the conditions of modem life, many millions of 
people in Lhis country find smoking a solace and 
a boon. To all these people—and there arc 
over twenty million of them—we can give no 
belter advice than that moderation in smoking, 
as in so many other things, is not only good 
sense ; it also increases enjoyment. 

IIIVXIT PKICI MAIN I LNANC’L 

So far as the tobacco trade is concerned our 
position is, I think, clear. We have registered 
our tobacco goods for exemption from the pro¬ 
visions of the Resale Prices Act. We should 
not have done this had we thought that there 
were only flimsy reasons for upholding the 
system of resale price maintenance in the tobauo 
trade. We did it because we believe there to 
be good reasons, and we are fortified in this 
judgment by recalling that the conclusion of 
the Monopolies Commission was that in the 
tobacco trade “ resale price maintenance doe* 
not, either as a practice of Imperial or generally, 
operate against the public interest nor may it 
be expected to do so." 

We are therefore standing by our guns (if the 
Registrar will not take that expression too liter¬ 
ally). Meanwhile the Conditions of Sale 
applicable to the various classes of our tobaeio 
goods remain in force. 

PROSPECT 5 I OR THF CTIRRLNI YI’AR 

Group trading profit for the four months 
ended February is well up on last year. Our 
the remaining eight months of the year the 
main imponderable is of course the trend of 
our Tobacco Division’s turnover. If the present 
trend is maintained wc can reasonably expect 
that our tobacco interests will finish the year 
with significantly higher profits ; but I 
bound to qualify that forecast by saying that 
much will depend on the provisions of the 
forthcoming Budget. Both our Paper and Board 
and our Distributive Trade Divisions should 
again make useful contributions to profit* 
Investment income for the year is expected w, 
be somewhat lower. 

We propose to issue a six-monthly statement 
of our trading experience and profits when ive 
announce our interim Ordinary dividend in July- 
At this point of time the best prediction I can 
offer is that we certainly ought to be able to 
maintain this year’s Ordinary dividend distribt* 
tion, and that if no material disturbance occur? 
in the tobacco trade we may be able to impmv^i 
on it. - ■ ' 
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Marked improvement in financial 
position and group efficiency 


nmmuiin n i m i i i i i i i 

PROM THE ACCOUNTS 


S Yaar ended 30th November 1964 

£ 

Profit before tax.2,066,063 

Profit after tax.1,048,006 

Minority interests.48,797 

Dividends.544,362 

Retained.391,580 

Net Assets.9,958,530 




n « iin 


1963 t 

1,990,316 f 
964,043 ' 
31,781 
555,344 
355,475 
9,020,971 


MR. JOHN V. SHEFFIELD, the Chairman, reviewing 
NORCROS Group's year ended 30th November, 1964, 
reports as follows: 

The upsurge in the economy of the country through 
the summer months enabled a number of our companies 
to achieve good results. Measures introduced over the 
last two years to achieve organisational and technical 
efficiency are proving effective, and, together with the 
divisional treatment of the Group as a whole, have 
ensured a marked improvement in financial control and 
group management. During the year particular attention 
has been paid to this overall objective of the Group and 
we have accordingly sold three companies which were 
either non-profitmaking or could not readily be inte¬ 
grated into our divisions. 

The results of the Group are satisfactory bearing in 
mind that the trading results of the subsidiaries sold are 
not included, and that Hygena Limited suffered a sharp 


drop in profits due to the reorganisation of its factory. 
Furthermore, the accounting year of Jensen Motors 
which is consolidated in the Group Accounts ends on 
the 31st July and, as I intimated in my Review last year, 
its contribution was much reduced as the benefits from 
new contracts will not be wholly reflected until this 
year. 

FINANCIAL COMMENTS 

The Balance Sheet reflects the increase in our resources. 
This is partly due to the sale of the whole of our interest 
in Relay Vision and Union Fibres, but the increasing 
efficiency of member companies has also played its 
part; bank overdrafts less bank balances are reduced 
from £1,300,000 last year to £640,000 of which 
£400,000 relates to our overseas interests. 

Capital expenditure during the year for additional 
factory space, plant and vehicles amounted to approxi¬ 
mately £1,200,000 and a further £450,000 was spent 
on renewals and replacements. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Expansion, coupled with ever-increasing efficiency, is 
the keynote of the Group and, bearing in mind the 
consideiably improved financial position, I am con¬ 
vinced our prospects are full of promise. 

The immediate outlook for 1965 is good providing 
the taxation proposals due to be presented to Parliament 
do not penalise enterprise. 

Copies of the full report are obtainable from the Secretary; 
Nora os Limited, 129 Kmgsway, London, WC2 


THE NORCROS GROUP DIVISIONS 


Profit before tax 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f 

£ 

Engineering and Contracting 

150,300 

163,900 

240,400 

23,200 

166,700 

Manufacturing 

569,300 

619,000 

436,300 

620,600 

664,900 

Agency and distribution 

315,400 

339,700 

255,900 

349,900 

224,300 

Paper, printing and labelling . 

436,600 

468,300 

500,500 

508,800 

700,700 

Vehicles and Transport 

364,300 

261,500 

491,700 

492,400 

361.800 

Metals and Raw Materials. 

. . 99,300 

53,800 

115,600 

114,000 

92,900 


£1,935,200 

£1,906,200 

£2,040,400 

£2,108,900 

£2,111,300 

Less Former Subsidiaries 

185,400 

155,200 

148,600 

139,900 

— 


£1,749,800 

£1,751,000 

£1,891,800 

£1,969,000 

£2,111,300 

External Group Sales 

£15,590,000 

£16,980,000 

*■11 - 

£21,350,000 

£21,890,000 

£23,000.000 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


ROUND TWO IN VIETNAM 

Round One of the confrontation in Vietnam has ended without 
a decision, with the communists maybe slightly ahead on points. 
Round Two begins with the blowing up of the American 
embassy. To get a decision, the Americans will have to increase 
their military pressure on the north—while at the same time 
making it clear that there is an honourable way out of the 
bloodshed. In other words, a negotiation that does not lead to 
total defeat for either side page 19. 


AND NOW TO BUDGET 

Mr Callaghan's budget task next Tuesday will have to be restric¬ 
tive enough to reassure desperately nervous foreign holders of 
sterling, but not so restrictive as to cause an investment reces¬ 
sion in 1966. This may involve new tax increases ranging any¬ 
where between £100 and £250 million a year Some suggestions 
for their direction page 17. 


LOOKING-GLASS PARLIAMENT 

The life of the present House of Commons has been nasty and 
brutish (and may yet prove to be short). Labour's backbenchers 
are still as vociferous as they were in opposition; Conservative 
ex-ministers remain ill at ease in their lowly state And Mr Wilson 
has his way over all page 20. 


DOLLAR OFF THE SEE-SAW? 

The big new question behind this latest bout of speculation 
against sterling is whether the pound and the dollar still do stand 
or fall together It now seems cleai that the dollar's strength has 
been greatly underestimated. But if America joins in a prestige 
battle with carping Europeans rt will be countries like Britain, 
Canada and Japan that are caught in the crossfire And it is still 
much too soon to believe that the dollar itself could survive a 
real upheaval in the world exchanges page 69. 


UN-AMERICAN KLAN 

After the murder of Mrs Liuzzo the white racists m the southern 
states of America can hardly escape retribution any longer. But 
the Bill to guarantee Negroes their voting rights is not going 
through Congress without controversy page 48. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AT TWENTY 

Founded in 1945, the UN looks perilously life* foundering in 
1965. A real crisis underlies the dispute that stalled the winter's 
General Assembly A five-page survey is devoted to showing 
how the UN has changed in a changing world—and how some 
further changes might get it relaunched into a third decade of 
useful service pages 39 to 45. 


WHO'S AFRAID OF DETROIT? 

Expansion of American motor-manufacturing subsidiaries in 
Europe may worry Fiat and Renault enough to think about 
market-sharing in some common market maker'k club; but 
Volkswagen and BMC face it robustly enough p*ge 71. 


ARCHBISHOP WINS ON POINTS 

The UN mediator's rejection of enosts for Cyprus strengthens 
Archbishop Makarios's hand in his tussle with General Grivas. 
But will the Turks, and above all the Turks in Ankara, accept 
Sr Galo Plaza's rejection of eno$i$ as sufficient bait to swallow 
other parts of the report much less pleasing to them ? page 28. 


PETROL PREJUDGED? 

While waiting rather apprehensively to see what the Monopolies 
Commission may think of their "tied garage" system of selling 
petrol, oil companies have heard what the High Couit thinks of 
one case of it page 72. 


MEDICARE ON THE WAY 

The libera! complexion of the present American Congress was 
demonstrated last month in several ways, notably by the 
progress of the BHI pioviding health insurance for old people 

page 47. 


SOW ROUBLES TO REAP A HARVEST 

New men in Russia always start their reign by trying to drag the 
country's agriculture out of its backwardness The present new 
leaders are no exception: they are proposing to invest more 
money in agriculture, and to offer the farmers themselves more 
cash. The question is whether they will have better luck than 
Mr Khrushchev had page 29. 


DRIFT IN NEW DELHI _ 

In India M r Shastri's administration, now ten months old, is 
being accused of indecision and lack of leadership. The critics 

have a case, but it is exaggerated: the new government has BUSINESS BRIEF 

done poorly in foreign affairs, none too well in internal politics, America's investment boom has zoomed even higher, 

but not too badly at all in handling the economy—which is the but this must mean a slackening within the next few 

chief point of attack pegs 22. months and avan a drop try next year, page 96. 


The KoofiOtelst H 25 St. James's Street. London . SW1 ■ Founded 1S43 M Detailed contents on page 17 
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this one Vendepac refreshment machine dispensed 50,000 hot drinks for 100 employees. 
It made obsolete 2 tea trolleys, 4 urns, 263 cups, 108 spoons, 3 teapots, the 
buying and handling of 122 lbs. of tea, 61 cwts. of sugar, 220 gallons of milk and 
4 cwts. of coffee. It cost management nothing to install, maintain, service or rent. 


Coat Fres. Installation Is free and at sug¬ 
gested prices (3fJ for tea* 6d for coffee) the 
revenue is usually enough to cover our 
expenses—anything over, Vendepac shares 
with you. 

Vet ld e p ao Beverages Satisfy. Each 
drink Is freshly made, each drink piping hgt. 
The good, rich-tasting balance of the bever¬ 
ages can't vary from cup to cup. 

Vortdopae Boosts Productivity. 

Research shows that in most factories the 
10-minute 'tea break' can take 20 minutes or 
longer, ff 1,000 people, earning 7/- an hour. 


waste 5 minutes a day in this way, the wages 
cost in wasted time is over £7,000 per year. 

VSndspao Helps Health. Vendepac 
dispenses in sterile, disposable cups, the 
spread of infections that cost so many man¬ 
hours is minimized by Vendepac Service. 

Free Consultation from Vondopac 
Advisory Sorvlos- A card or phone call 
to the address below will bring a Vendepac 
Service Consultant to explain the two months' 
trial system, and assess your requirements. 

VOMKPAC, AJAX AVENUE, tUlIQN, BUCKS. 
SLOUCH 25122 (A division of Mars Limited) 


VEN D EP flC 

W halahaBail 

THE PUSH-BUTTON REFRESHMENT SERVICE THAT SAVES MESS AND MONEY 



llOND 1 I AS* POM W.l »Og IMt It 01 SO\tl\r PAID AT MSW YORK NY 
Published weekly t\ cry Sutunfiy utiy iwo time* j year in 1 ondun LnuUiinl 
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LETTERS 


Flight of the F-m 

Sir— As a faithful reader of The Economist 
over more years than I care to remember, 
may I congratulate you upon the article in 
your issue of March 20 th regarding the 
F-jii. 

All thinking Britishers should read, re-read 
and bear constantly in mind the rebuke 
voiced in your admirable last paragraph.— 
Yours faithfully, Leo d’Erlanger 

London, EC 3 

* 

Sir— Your article on the F-m in the issue 
of March 20 th is dangerously misleading. 
Your correspondent is at pains to castigate 
our aviation industry for failing to develop 
Dr Barnes-Wallis’s variable geometry system. 
Perhaps he is right, but how do you recon¬ 
cile this with your persistent advocacy of 
the cancellation of other advanced British 
projects and in particular of the Pi 154 ? Are 
you not aware that a United States Senate 
Committee has openly admitted that with 
the Pi 154 we were over two years ahead on 
vertical take-off and that an American 
specification for virtually the same aircraft 
has been laid down since the cancellation? 

Your correspondent implies plainly that 
TSR 2 is a conventional and less interesting 
aircraft than the F-m and this at a moment 
when the Labour Government arc consider¬ 
ing cancelling the TSR 2 lor reasons which 
may well have little to do with the remark¬ 
able nature of the aircraft or its highly suc¬ 
cessful trials performance. With respect you 
could scarcely have done better for the 
American interest had your newspaper been 
owned by General Dynamics. 

Your correspondent appears to criticise 
olu' air marshals lor stipulating low opera¬ 
tional height, but this is one of the main 
critical factors. What is the good of a long- 
range intcrdictor which c.'jn be blown to 
pieces by guided missiles even if it can flap 
its wings? 

Your correspondent is also known to 
advocate a small, fast, light bomber to deliver 
high explosives instead of nuclear weapons 
as a practical and cheaper alternative to 
TSR 2 . But this takes no account of the 
operational requirement which rests on three 
factors: lethality, range and invulnerability. 
It . has never changed. How do you think 
a *cheap aircraft can incorporate the elec¬ 
tronics necessary to find the target and 
ensure a strike-let alone fulfil the recon¬ 
naissance role? How does he think a light 
aitpaft can carry the fuel necessary to pene¬ 
trate to the relevant targets, in the Far East 
fof instance? And lastly, does he not appre¬ 
ciate that the nuclear role adds not one 
Penny to the cost of the TSR 2 ? All that is 
necessary is to load a nuclear bomb instead 
of high explosive. 

if the government’s decision goes against 
T$R 2 this, together with the cancellation of 
th* P1154 and could coa^ tils our 

competitive position and'bargaining power, 
not only in aerospace, but in a far wider 
field of technology.—Yours faithfully, 

j * Stephen Hastings 

Hctuse of Commons, SWi 


Vietnam 

Sir —No solution acceptable 10 both East and 
West has been found for the conflict in South 
Vietnam. In any case the very idea of an 
4 international conference including the great 
powers is incompatible with the principle 
of non-intervention in the affairs of a country 
like South Vietnam. The logic of this was 
accepted in the Congo where the Africans 
were left to settle their own problems. Now 
the Asians too should be allowed to settle 
their own problems. 

Appeals for peace in South Vietnam should 
be addressed not to the United States or the 
Democratic Republic of North Vietnam but 
to the two principal parties to the struggle 
on the ground, the National Liberation 
From and the forces of the Saigon govern¬ 
ment. A group of Asian states not involved 
in the conflict but having some credit with 
the belligerents, such as Indonesia, Cam¬ 
bodia, Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan, could 
offer their good offices to help reconcile them 
in honour and dignity. These countries 
should propose an unconditional cease-fire 
to the two sides which should themselves, as 
soon as possible, fix the date and hour, with 
a commitment to nominate delegations for 
peace talks. 

Peace can be re-established only by the 
Vietnamese themselves with the good offices 
of the Asian powers. All the countries of the 
world should be asked to give firm support 
to this cease-fire, which would finally lead 
to an honourable peace without victor or 
vanquished.—Yours faithfully. 

Hotel Ukraine , Mosccnv Mahomed Rajan 


American Banks 

Sir —In the article on “ Breaking the Banks ” 
(March 13 th) it is not true that the bank- 
failure rate in the United States is the 
“ highest in generations ”; it was in fact 
higher in 1958 and In 1961 than in any year 
since then. None of the recent bank failures, 
moreover, can be traced to either the rate of 
chartering or the greater latitude which has 
been accorded in banking operations, as your 
correspondent implies. They all stem from 
personal deficiencies of management. 

Your special correspondent has also 
misrepresented the chartering activities of 
this office. During the 13 -year period 1952 
through 1964 , the chartering of new bapks 
was predominantly by state authorities, by a 
ratio of almost two to one. During the three 
years of my administration, the number of 
new national banks barely exceeded that of 
new state banks. 

Your correspondent also has a mistaken 
notion of the relationships among the regu¬ 
latory agencies. Each banking agency super¬ 
vises a differentgroup of banks and operates 
under separate statutory authority. There 
is no* concurrent jurisdiction ” such as your 
correspondent describes; 

It would be interesting to me to know 
What evidence your correspondent; has that 
there are “ too many banks in some placfs w 


as a result of our chartering policy. We are 
not aware of any instance in which a new 
bank we have chartered has got into difficul¬ 
ties because of a miscalculation of the market 
opportunity. Indeed, only one of tbe banks 
we approved for chartering has failed and 
this failure was unrelated to the market con¬ 
ditions under which it operated.—Yours 
faithfully, James J. Saxon 

Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, DC 

[To reply to Mr Saxon on the facts, our 
correspondent writes; „ 

Statistics published by Mr Saxon’s own office 
show that the failure rate per 1 QJ 0 OO insured 
state hanks was 6.9 in 1964s 3;5 in l961 and 
3.5 in 1958. For fedcxaU^chartered bank*, the 
rate was 2.1 last year, 4.4 in 1961 and £2 in 
1958. Since there are twice as many state- 
chartered banks as national banks, the overall 
failure rate last year wiss dearly very much 
higher than in the other years Mr Saxon cites. 
As for new charters, the key question is: how 
many new charters have been granted in the 
three years since Mr Saxon became Comptroller? 
The answer is 826 compared with 1001 for 
the entire 10 -year period, 1952-61. While it is 
true that the number of federal charters did not 
greatly exceed the number of state chapters dur¬ 
ing the past three years—434 to 39J5—it is 
generally believed in the banking industry that 
Mr Saxon’s open-handed charter policy induced 
a competitively open-handed policy On the part 
of state banking officials. The number of state 
charters granted iq the . past three years exceeds 
by more than K )0 the total granted in any other 
three-year period in the 13 years cited by 
Mr Saxon. The overlapping jurisdiction among 
the banking agencies arise* because the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation has to know the 
condition of all banks it insures, including those 
regulated by the Federal Reserve and by 
Mr Saxon’s office. The Federal Reserve makes 
its borrowing facilities available to all member 
banks, including those regulated by Mr Saxon, 
and inspects their operations before it does so.] 


Revolt in Roxburgh 

Sir —Over Roxburgh, please do not begrudge 
us Liberals one glass of champagne. We arc 
well aware that one Roxburgh does not make 
a Liberal summer, and we are well aware 
that 1965 is going to be a tough and, as 
regards local government, quite possibly a 
sadly disappointing year for us. 

Rul we did win ! I do not doubt that what 
you say of Liberal policy since the general 
election is largely true—a series of ad hoc 
decisions do not appear impressive, and, if 
Homer nods, and we are none of m Homers, 
no doubt the decisions are sometimes wrong 
and muddle-headed. But even at its lowest 
Roxburgh gives us an additional MP and 
that gain is immense for the status of the 
Liberal party and for the contribution the 
Liberals can make in Parliament and the 
easing of the load on the few members we 
have. You write off Roxburgh as “just 
another of Mr Grimand's mad Match days,” 
but we, ttoii^^i^ington and later Orpington 
did mbPr'jM^vely 1 to Liberals than you 
"afflow faithfully, P. J. Gwyn 

DtsSyN&fdm-'*^ 



Do-it-yourself 



^ We've bought you the space! ^ 


We've, provided the space for you to write your 
own advertisement. Why ? Because the Rank Xerox.* 
Copyflo is so versatile that we can't possibly cover 
even a fraction of the uses you might put it to. 

Copyflo is high-speed, low-cost, continuous xero¬ 
graphic copying machinery—and only you can know 
the uses your organisation could find for it. After all, 
you know your business better than anyone else, just 
as we know copying better than anyone else. 

Your free space is on the right—and here to help 
you are the things Copyflo can do:— 

1 Copy continuously at a steady output of 20 feet 
a minute. 

2 Copy on to ordinary paper (any colour), vellum, 
card or offset master material. 

3 Copy from any original, written, typed, printed 
or drawn—in any colour, on any colour. 

4 Print out from roll or strip microfilm, jacketed 
film, aperture cards or microfiche. 

6 Uses no messy chemicals or sensitised papers. 

6 Enlarges or reduces 7 to 28 times, in 15 steps. 

7 Copies from 6 in. up to 880 yards long on one 
sheet of paper, in one run, in widths from 6 in. 
up to 26 in. 

3 Produces bone-dry, permanent, perfect xero¬ 
copies every time—at a cost in materials of less 
than 1 d. a square foot. 

Just sit and think what uses you could put Copyflo 
to—what savings it could m3ke in your firm—then 
write ypur advertisement in the space provided and 
send it fo ui—we'll even refund the cost of 
the stamp. 

* Xsrfft to «retfeteredtratfe mark of Honk Xorg* Umltod. 


(Thie bit about where you*] 
write or phono, 
we ce/Mfol) 
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MESSAGE 


CO. LIMITED .. | 

>4 . _i >• 

; TW* H^^ig^pjson, Erlangers Limited mergfe^ft M.Samaei 

& to foftrt Hill. Samuel & Co. Limited. It is a union of 

specialists each compiiji^y contributing its own particular expertise and 
tog^thei - pi^it^^ain initiated service covering all aspects of merchant 
and iiittvcstmept I^nking,u^his combination of skills and resources is 
£^l$a$>lt ItWWt, t|e indE^dual needs of our customers both here and 
ove|®p^^pB^|. hipjlf^ry dieted to Hill, Samuel will have the personal 
& 1 RMli'^iif a dnctor who is an expert in his field. 
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That’s when it’s nice to know 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

the sp ecialist international bank 

The Chase Manhattan is in direct and constant touch with 
the world’s money markets, able to handle foreign cur** 
rency transactions of any size with no time loss. But this is 
only one of the specialist services it can offer. For the Chase 
Manhattan, the leading bank for business in the U.S. t has 
offices in the world’s key financial centres, and the largest 
network of correspondents of any bank. 

This unique organisation can be set in motion immedi¬ 
ately from the London Offices of the Bank. The result is a 
service that’s complete. It’s also the fastest possible. 

So if you do any kind of business overseas, remember 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan, your specialist inter¬ 
national bank. 


MANHATTAN 

BANK 

ImmpmiM m UartM UeWllty wMer the laws ef the State ef Mew Yerk 
4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 • 46 BERKELEY SQUARE Wi 
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'Lloyd’s Packing Warehouses' was established 
In Manchester In 1865the days of horse-drawn 
drays and cobbled streets ... the heyday of 
Lancashire’s cotton trade. In almost a century 
many important changes have taken place and 
today the 'Lloyd's Packing' Group is a success¬ 
ful industrial Group with diversified Interests, 
over thirty companies strong offering Industry 
and consumer alike over 100 different products 
and services. Some of these are featured In the 
-photograph opposite. If you would like to receive 
a set of matched broadsheets describing and 
illustrating the Group’s setivities please write to 
the Publications Department In Manchester or 
London. 










1 . Road Haulage, Warehousing, Shipping and 
Forwarding. 

2. Retract-a-Track Retractable Roller Con¬ 
veyor System. 

3. Emerson Air Conditioning. 

4. Export Packing. 


5. Turtle Wax Car-Care Products. 

6. Holiday Travel. 

7. Business Travel. 

8. Air Freight. 

9. Paper Manufacturing. 

10. Emerson Radio and Record Players. 


f 1. Wi ska way Waste Disposal Units. 

12. K4I vert’s Food Products. 

13. Cartons and Boxmaking. 

14. Jet Blast Baffle Screening. 

15. High Voltage Switchgear Manufacturers, 
Goliath Open Steel* Flooring. 


Assembled together in the photograph are the main products and services of the Group 




% 
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©O YOU LIKE TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH INDUSTRY ? 


It can rewnrej you handftpmqljr to b* 

up-to-date with the activities of f ™ <L 

International industrial groups. I 

You may bo lamlliar wltli Jfs*2y** l 

some of the ‘Lloyd's . ■ .Hpi , I 

Packing’ Group FT I 

companies but for the ... t - Jgsr^r 

complete picture you will UjlIfSpp'l | liHJr-—I 

need this compMentary set ■ .. J 

of matched broadshebt^ “ I 

descr^inti the SnfirST ’ 1- ~~ 

Interests of the Group. * 

Please write to; The Publications Department in Manchester or LopdOfl 


■JSasii 



LLOYD'S PAOKINGWAREHOU8ES GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Head Office': fie, Princess Street, Manchester, Telephone: CENtra! 4400 London Office: Upper Brook Street, London, W.l. Telephone: HYDe Park 0330 









Cranes along the Clyde 

Many of the shipbuilding cranes that line the 
banks of the Gyde like fishing herons (or should 
it be cranes?) have been built by Butters of 
Glasgow. The photograph shows the installa¬ 
tion of three of the four Butters Monotower 
cranes at the new Firth of Clyde Dry Dock. 


Butters Bros. & Co. Ltd. build all types of 
large crane—derrick, overhead, tower, jib. 
Winches, too. Butters is one of three famous 
crane-building companies in the Ward Group, 
whose members are active in almost every 
branch of industry. 
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North American Aviation built the 
rocket engines that launched all 
six Project Mercury astronauts. 

Now it is building the Apollo 
spacecraft to carry Free World 

' 1 ' * n'* 1 ' kl ‘ ,, 1 ■ * v, 1 •} . ,j : t 1 , * 

■ jt ^ ' i '■ ■ 1 ■ ■ ^ 

astronauts to the moon. 



Man’s landing on the moon will open new frontiers 
throughout the solar system-and here on earth. 
In this pioneer effort, North American Aviation 
plays a major role as a prime contractor to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The Apollo command module, the adjoining serv¬ 
ice module, and the second stage of the Saturn V 


North American Aviation 7|I 

European Headquarter* North JtiMrlaan A vtaM oaB.A.. 29 Rua da la CautouvrantAra, Qanava, Swltaarland 


moon rocket are being built by the NAA/Space 
& Information Systems Division. NAA/Rocket- 
dyne Division is building the rocket engines for all 
three stages of the Saturn rocket which will launch 
the Apollo spacecraft. North American is also a 
leader in nuclear energy, electronics, aviation, life 
sciences, and fundamental research. 
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Three inspections! 


Three inspections - two licensed Lufthansa engineer# 
and an X-ray machine. , ~ ~ 

Can thoroughness be exaggerated? No! 

You, our passenger, expect this thoroughnesS-fn the 
big things as well as the small. 

You want to begin your flight in ah airplane which has 
been conscientiously inspected, one which has been 
checked more often and more strictly than prescribed by 
the manufacturer. 

And that’s not alii 

We're not only thorough; we!re punctuall Last year we 
completed so many flights exactly awarding to High! 
schedules that Lufthansa has one of the highest punctu¬ 
ality records of any airline. Thoroughness and punctuality. 
They are written all over us in capital letters because we 


fcnmy that you expect both - and that you depend on them. 
You oaii~ With Lufthansa! 


tJURhansa^ at home *]! over the world 
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The official monk of approval stamped on 
plant and componMits manufactured under the 
supervision of Vulcan InspectingaStaff. 

When it comes to consideration of design and 
construction or inspection and certification of 
boilers and pressure vessels, no other company 
in Britain offers better service than the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Their little mark of approval carries over a 
hundred years of experience behind it. The kind 
of experience that makes the Vulcan pre* 
commissioning service a great aid to purchaser, 
consultant, contractor and maker alike. 

Vulcan will check and approve production draw-, 
ings, supervise construction and witness tests 
on completion of fired and unfired pressure 
vessels whatever the size or specification. 

Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
parts of the British Isles. It has its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the latest 
equipment for the non-destructive testing of 
materials. 

How does this service help you in particular? 

If you're buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
<^esipri and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe and useful life. 


If you're a consultant or contractor. Vertcan will 
make pertain-that your specifications are rigidly 
adhered to. 

If you're a manufacturer. Vulcan's Inspection 
service will be* complementary to your own, 
giving double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contract standards. 

For all these reasons and many more consult 
Vulcan first. You'IITind-it pays. 

If you would like to receive FREE a copy of 
"Vulcan", a quarterly journal for all u$ersipfpf$rit 
and machinery, write to us here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices 
which wifi be found in all the larger towns. 



Vulcan 

ARE SPECIALISTS 


THE VULCAN BOILER A GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
DEPT. 42. «7 KINO STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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Crippling loss has teen averted—by wise architectural planning. Fire that 
could have devastated a building in minutes has been contained—simply by 
isolating a special risk. Let planned prevention be your safeguard. For 
remember, statutory fire regulations are formed to save life. The protection 
t of vital stock, plant and machinery is thf responsibility pf management. 
So, when planning new construction or alterations to existing buildings, be 
sure to advise your architect of the fire precautions you wish to be taken. 
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SEGREGATE...ISOLATE.. .tfcPAtfATE ; 

When planning, aim to confine fire to the area of origin. Hiis 
can be done by specifying fire-separating structures, and fa 
most effectively achieved by the sub-division of the building 

«SS±SEnSES5M«.^» 

obvious risks. an JtyPGlMB*took well away from heat 
and f& kiMmeiw *btt*wer Sousa your main store in a 
-Irtm W} IniMinftiiil 1 ftgfl[r#PT factory. Insist that key 
plant^SwWmPW^mi complete mpemmu of' 
prod^onj fe-fltm^t^ > isoWited and protected by fire- 
resist&am Aidi tetosmbet, the fives on air. 


■ Stairway, lift, duct.and conveyor opeiSU^ k)» pegwEpR' 
aefa of eiq>pjy»-f make certain these up fitted «*!■•#** 

■ sisringdoonOrrinittere.' "•■''■• „ 1 

Today, theifirtfonftices an annual ffae-bm tffmjm&tt. 
Planntk structural finiprev^htibn (fan demaih trapnpiM 
this lossinirwliice the^levd ofnsk- 
speciol probleips, nonsuit the Chief Officer of your fire 
authority, your insurer or publications obtainable from the 

. Ffae Protection Associafion. 

No. 12 of a series of advertisements issued by: 
m&Prtfectkm AssockMiemtAUlrtmary Muse, London EC4, 






gfg usedto&* production of Volvo core 
-world touted tor the quslity of thek 
engineering. 


Byiseme, eit erg *• unUMy to 
worry blmenyway. By nature, 
however, thie unit measure off 
the energy he puts into running 
note le ae vital to him as it la 
to production. Too many ergo 
and he'll need to rest hie atm. 
Which le where anatomy ox- 
perte at Sweden's Karolineka 
Medical Institute come Into 
the picture—and ergs go out. 
They applied medical technology 
to create a new Atlas Copco air tool 
design to keep the arm virtually at 


rest while maintaining peak work¬ 
ing rates. This they did by relating 
the grip, weight and balance of the 
tool to muscular energy and bone 
structure. The result? Call it 
productivity. 

It needed advanced compressed 
air technology to meet the . new 
norms—motors small enough to 
hold in a clenched fist yet capable 
of developing half a horse power, 
designs that reach working speed 
In a tenth of a second. 

The performance of these tools is a 


GROUP HEADQUARTERS * ATLAS COPCO AB • STOCKHOLM 1 • SWEDEN • SALES 0 SERVICE IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


practical r demonstration of the 
research end experience thuggee 
into all Atlas Copco equipmejit— 
fdr industry, construction and 
mining. In fact, wherever air power • 
can be applied. 


JftimCopco 


puts comptwpssd 'Ok. 
to, work, for the. world 
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And Now to Budget 

L ast November, under dire pteteure-df emergency, the Labour Government 
' decided to introduce some deflation into the economy in older to help bridge 
Britain's balance of payments deficit, and to try to restore confidence in sterling. 

Since then, three things have happened. First, deflation has not appeared, 
much to everybody’s surprise (and to the Government’s sectetdefigfat), because 
British industry's confidence in growth has remained so remarkably buoyant. 
Secondly, despite the non-appearanCe of deflation, the current balance of pay¬ 
ments has improved rather satisfactorily ; in particular, the pecord Of exports has 
been good since October.' Thirdly* however, despite the improvement m Ac 
balance of payments, confidence in sterling has not been restored^ Indeed, it has 
been further thwacked : by General de Gaulle, by the recovery of the dollar, and 
by the inevitable consequent apprehension that the interest of ffie Americans 
in helping to avert a sterling devaluation may no lcinger be quite so pressing. 

Faced by this situation, and in the total abscnice of any new economic thinking 
by the Government, Mr Callaghan is likely next week to repeat the intended 
policy of last November. He will use his budget to try to introduce some deflation 
into the economy, iri order to help.bridge Britain’s balance of payments deficit, 
and tp seek to restore confidence in sterling. The general expectation is that 
he will .announce new increases in taxation of anywhere between about £100 
million and £250 million a year. The actual figure chosen will, no doubt, be 
justified by appropriate reference to some estimate of the prospect for internal 
demand and supply in 1965-66. But it will really have been determined by 
Mr Callaghan's guess at the minimum needed for impressing foreign, bankers 
without depressing British businessmen and Labour backbenchers unduly. In 
essence, this is going to be an external decorator’s budget. What are the hopes 
that this grimly defensive struggle can be made relevant to die two fronts on 
which Mr Callaghan has to fight ? 

On the first front, that of the internal economy, the level ofdernand is at 
least £250 million a year more buoyant than anybody thought that it cotlld be 
last November. Those, like The Economist, who thought that Mr Callaghan 
bad introduced quite enough deflation then, therefore cannot reasonably 
scream still blacker ruin now, at least for the period immediately ahead, even if he 
does push his tax increases near the top of the expected range. This is not to 
say that, if he is somewhat milder, we would expect any serious 6verheating of 
domestic demand for any lengthy period in the new financial year; overheat¬ 
ing and die degree of credit squeeze going with a 7 per cent Bank rate, which 
has already been maintained for-mare thqn fqqr, mouths, rea^y}dp qdt very 
commonly sit together. For the longer period, there is a greater dagger" that 
aqy top-of-the-range tax increases next week ought intensify die downturn of 
. private investment in Britain that is in any case to T^e feared in i,$66 j biit this 
might depend on the nature of the tax increases ^ well.as ot) their amount. 

. One h ar d political resolution for . Mr gallaghan to make, is tpat>.§? a fall in private 
capital investment is the biggest danger to^ntmujxi oponoig^ powth. he should 
determine not to make bis budget sfipwily aqti-capitaUst; especially as be . is 
, committed to three demonstrations ofw^t will pc cued 

capital ^ains tax, cQtpntattnn>tax and. .pm: "jMamaata' xate ..crf" 'Ibopgne. pptt 

Exactor ‘ the waie,;'jpaUikg% .*¥$*« f tP„ Mr 

Callaghan's second front, the tbe odds-ip mcap^VIpt^sn 
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confidence in sterling. Foreign creditors and investors have 
convinced themselves that*post-budget Britain will not be 
really moral unless it is also uncomfortable. But the sort of 
discomfort they are clamouring for is not discomfort for the 
category of the rich private investor; they are largely rich 
private investors themselves. The awkwaift truth for the 
Labour Government is that, in bolstering foreign creditors’ 
confidence, two shillings worth of economies down the prole¬ 
tarian ad of the town—say, by restoring the prescription 
charges—would be worth four shillings of deflationary taxation 
on anybody else. The Other neefl’on the' extemalfront is for 
Britain toput in hand the sort of balarice-of-paymentS-directed 
programme which President Johnson has just inaugurated with 
such success in the United States, and in particular to put 
curbs od the outflow of capital from this country. 


Corporation Tax 

Against this background, what should be the Chancellor’s 
strategy for the three tax changes which he is already com¬ 
mitted to make ? First, four points about the corporation 
tax. It would be a mistake to use this as a means of raising 
the total level of business taxation next year. The corporation 
tax could in some circumstances devalue the operation of the 
investment allowances ; this must be avoided like the plague. 
There may be a case for refurbishing the investment allow¬ 
ances, perhaps even making them a direct subsidy to invest¬ 
ment rather than merely a tax rebate; but they should not 
be made “more discriminate” against particular kinds of 
investment that the Government does not think it would like, 
or against particular boom areas where businessmen think 
investmat is particularly profitable. In 1966 the major need 
may be to keep domestic investment of all types up. 

Thirdly, the corporation tax seems likely to discourage 
investmat abroad by British companies and investors, prob¬ 
ably indeed too indiscriminately. The recipe on this point 
should be for some mitigation, but not too much. The 
Chancellor should not be afraid to use this tax to make it 
marginally less worthwhile for British investors to put their 
money into overseas securities rather than British securities, 
and marginally more necessary for British companies to 
repatriate overseas income more quickly and fully. Finally, the 
corporation tax could provide some new baits for direct foreign 
investmat in Britain. This should be encouraged, especially 
some of the American investment which continental Europe 
seems intent on keeping out. 


Capital Gains and Income Tax 

In the capital gains tax, Mr Callaghan would be wise to 
content himself with a low flat rate of only 20 or 25 per cent. 
He will be presating his budget at a time wha both sterling 
and the stock exchange are drooping, and it is a great mistake 
to suppose' that he can now revive the one by further clobber¬ 
ing the other. Economically, he would be more likely to start 
another run On the pound by appearing vindictive in this tax 
than by appearing vindictive in any other. Socially, it will 
anyway be much better eventually to merge a low capital 
gains tax into a general capital receipts tax ahd gifts tax which 
should replace Britain’s unworkable death'duties. 
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The Chancellor should not make any increases in direct 
tax rates on Tuesday other than the extra 6d., already 
announced on Britain’s already high standard rate of income 
tax; this 6d. is needed to pay for higher old age pensions, and 
is therefore quite apart from the other £100 to £250 million 
which most people expect Mr Callaghan to raise. It would 
be folly to impose higher rates of surtax on top of it. There 
might be some case for alterations in the systems of income 
tax allowances. The Economist has already argued (March 
20th) that the present tax relief on payments of mortgage 
interest has, in effect, become an absurd housing subsidy for 
better-off people only, and that, it should also be given to 
house-buyers who are not rich enough to be paying the full 
rate of income tax ; it is arguable that other income tax allow¬ 
ances (including those for children) might reasonably be 
amended with the same more egalitarian end in view. 
Obviously, too, Mr Callaghan is liable on Tuesday to announce 
a new tax on private sales of building land ; otherwise, land that 
is purchased compulsorily by the new Crown Lands Commis¬ 
sion would fetch a lower price than lad sold privately, and 
this the Government will presumably want to avoid. 


The Field for Tax Increases 

But the main tax increases next week should come in 
sumptuary indirect taxes, presumably on the usual drearily 
familiar list. Each 4d. on a packet of twaty cigarettes would 
nominally bring in the Chancellor an extra £90 million a year. 
As Mr Heath’s Resale Prices Act has brought down the price 
of alcoholic spirits to the ordinary consumer, there is some 
case for the Chancellor gratefully to seize the opportunity to 
put their price up again by increasing the tax. Rather than 
increase purchase tax on motor cars (or on anything else), it 
would be better to raise the annual vehicle tax; this would hit 
all car-owners, not just buyers of new cars, and would there¬ 
fore be more unpopular—but also more sensibly economic. 
There has been some suggestion that Mr Callagha might 
impose a tax on the low grade gasoline used by the gas indus¬ 
try,“ in order to achieve fairer competition between electricity 
and gas this should be opposed, because everybody knows 
that the real purpose of such a measure would be to afford 
still more protection to British coal. There are a number of 
consumer services—varying from laundering to restaurant 
meals—which are not taxed in Britain, but are taxed abroad. 
As the inland revenue is going to work overtime introducing 
Mr Kaldor’s corporation and capital gains taxes, Mr Callaghan 
should not feel he is breaking his old trade union’s rules by 
making the customs and excise work overtime by introducing 
some such new taxes in their field. 

From the selection spread out in the last paragraph, the 
Chacellor could fairly easily find an extra £150 million or so. 
This need not seriously increase the danger of impelling British 
industry into a investmat recession next year. The question 
is whether such a budget would satisfy Britain’s foreign 
creditors that enough had been done. If it did not, the Chan¬ 
cellor should turn to bigger regional taxes rather than bigger 
national ones. Those who bewail the lack of prosperity in 
Scotland have been right to point out this week that “ exactly 
two years ago when unemployment throughput Britain equalled 
3.1 per cat of the insured population the talk was of recession 
ad how 1 to reflate the economy.” Today, when Unemployment 
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in Scotland equals 3.2 per cent of the working population, 
the talk seems to be how to deflate the economy by general 
measures, which would in fact fall most harshly on Scotland 
and other development areas. The most obvious new regional 
taxes to impose would be special surcharges on the national 
insurance contributions of both employers and employees in 
the boom areas of the Midlands and South East England; 
these could be made variable by statutory order, and thus 
become a newly flexible sort of regulator which might be 
raised now but lowered again (if opportunity offered) later 
in the year. 


Balance of Payments 

Best of all would be if Mr Callaghan kept down the neces¬ 
sity of general deflation next week by operating direedy on 
the balance of payments. It is a thousand pities that the fertile 
mind of Mr Kaldor is being employed on devising his 
corporation and capital gains taxes, instead of on the schemes 
of export incentive that have been associated with his name. 
The most detailed and complicated of these (discussed in The 
Economist of February 20th) would involve a turnover tax 
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on domestic sales, less a subsidy on total wage and salary 
payments, levied in such a way that firms which exported 
heavily would get more subsidy than tax. It could also be 
varied regionally, to help firms in underemployed areas at 
the expense of those in boom areas. 

On the capital account of the balance of payments, the 
right example to follow would not be Mr Kaldor, but President 
Johnson. President Johnson is now engaged in cutting 
America's capital outflow down to size, and restoring the 
dollar to conditions of strength and even of shortage, in a 
year when at home he is actually cutting excise taxes and 
undertaking a considerable extension of America’s welfare 
state. No such policy will emanate from Mr Callaghan on 
Tuesday. Among those who finally order such matters in 
Britain, the sorts of exchange controls being used by President 
Johnson tend to be considered far too socialist. But there is 
a strong case for Mr Callaghan moving leftward direedy to 
stop balance of payments leaks: just as there is no case, if he 
understands his responsibility to sterling, for his moving left¬ 
wards to soak the rich. When he rises to speak, the vultures 
will be eyeing the nation's currency from every tree. 

How the dollar's new-found strength is hitting sterling — 
Dollar Off the See-saw, page 69. 


Round Two 

The next stage in Vietnam calls for more bombing—but also 
more explanation about the alternative to bombing 


W hen a Renault stuffed with dynamite blew up outside 
the American embassy in Saigon on Tuesday, it opened 
the second round of the Vietnam crisis. The first round, 
which began on February 7th with the first American air raid 
on the north, ended with the temporary lull in guerrilla activity 
in the south in the second half of March. It was inconclusive, 
with the communists, if anything ahead on points. Just 
because it was inconclusive, April opens with a nice problem 
for President Johnson and his Saigon ambassador, General 
Maxwell Taylor, who have spent the past week discussing 
tactics in Washington. The second round (which includes a 
tour of the ringside seats by Britain’s Mr Gordon Walker, for 
what that is worth) is pretty certainly going to involve more 
and bigger attacks on North Vietnam. But in order to 'make 
the most of the gap that has already opened up between Russia 
and China on the subject, and in order to create a gap between 
North Vietnam and China, it will also be necessary to use 
more of what Mr Walter Lippmann calls the carrot as well 
as more stick. If the North Vietnamese are to be persuaded 
to negotiate, the terms of the negotiations will have to be 
spelled out dearly enough for men in Hanoi to find them a 
better bet than the continued pursuit of total victory. 

Why this is so is evident from the results of the first round 
of operations, which have been almost all stick and very little 
carrot. The United States has certainly succeeded in im¬ 
pressing on its friends, and some of its adversaries, that it is not 
going to be bundled out of Vietnam without more ado. The 
result has been a distinct improvement in the political situation 
in South Vietnam ; martial law was withdrawn on March 28th, 


and on the next day the usually restive Buddhist youth 
organisation told its members not to take part in k< peace move¬ 
ments.” For all the grisly pictures from the American embassy 
on Tuesday, there was also towards the end of March a slight 
drop in the number of “ incidents ” caused by the Vietcong, 
and a bigger drop in the number of casualties suffered by the 
South Vietnamese forces. And Mr Johnson has achieved this 
much without an undue cracking of nerves among his allies. 
This steadiness is not universal. The New Statesman fell 
away on March 26th from its earlier support for the Americans, 
on the ground that they had been using "secret gases, 
allegedly non-lethal ” (the gases used are in no way secret, anal 
.are certainly non-lethal), and were apparently refusing to con¬ 
template negotiations in any form (which is simply not true). 
Where it counts, however, America still has its allies’ support 

B ut —it is a big but—die successes chalked up M the first 
round do not include getting the communists to accept 
negotiations on reasonable terms. The Russians, .to be sure, 
are still giving 1965’s finest demonstration of a slow bicycle 
race in hastening to the aid of North Vietnam. The anti-air¬ 
craft missiles Mr Kosygin promised two months ago have still 
not turned up (the Russians are putting it about that the 
Chinese have shunted them on to a railway siding); though 
the Russians will certainly make some gesture of support 
before very long, it will pretty plainly be the smallest one 
possible. But tfae Russians are in any case no longer in a 
position to decide the issue. 
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Neither the Chinese nor«thc North Vietnamese, who are, 
have shown much readiness to retreat from their demand for 
a total American withdrawal from South Vietnam as a condi¬ 
tion for talks. General Giap of North Vietnam, it is true, 
did not include this on his list of conditions when he was 
interviewed by a Japanese television reporter three weeks ago. 
But nothing has happened since then to suggest that this was 
anything but a slip of the tongue, unless Mr William Warbey’s 
letter to The Times on Thursday, proposing an “ all-round 
cease-fire, 5 ’ can be taken as an indication of what Hanoi would 
agree to. The letter from a Moscow address on page 5 may 
just possibly be a sign of cracking confidence. But there 
have been no reports of a hah in the flow into the south of 
guerrillas recruited in North Vietnam, who are now thought by 
the American Department of Defence to account for maybe 
a half of the entire Vietcong. 


T his suggests what Mr Johnson’s course ought to be as a 
hard February and March turn into a cruel April. Short 
of sitting back and saying that everything since February 7th 
has been a mistake, he has no choice but to increase the pres¬ 
sure on North Vietnam ; which includes increasing the air 
attacks. But the pressure consists of two parts. Anyone who 
has interrogated prisoners knows that, when you are trying 
to persuade a man to do something he would not do other¬ 
wise, the first stage is to demonstrate the unpleasantness of 
not doing it, ‘and the second is to suggest that he can honour¬ 
ably get out of this unpleasantness by complying. It is for 
experts in communist psychology to say just when the opera¬ 
tion of persuading the North Vietnamese to open the way to 
negotiations (which need involve nothing more than a tacit 
halt to all military operations) ought to pass from the first 
stage to a combination of both. The outsider can offer only 
two thoughts. One is that, if the communists mistakenly 
thought their choice was between going on taking the air 
attacks and telling the Vietcong to chuck their hands in, they 
would quite possibly choose to go on taking the bombing. 
The other is that the moment to put the emphasis on Hanoi's 
u reasonable way out” is probably here now. 

Needless to say, none of this is going to affect China's 
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calculations. The only sort of negotiation China is likely to 
accept is one that guarantees total victory. Unless it can get 
the whole loaf in Vietnam, its chief interest lies in destroying 
decent relations between Russia and America. To this end 
it will probably try to prolong die crisis as long as; possible, 
by telling the North Vietnamese to endure the American raids 
and simultaneously denouncing the craven revisionists of 
Moscow. But the interests of rhe Russians and the North 
Vietnamese are different from China’s, and they can probably 
be persuaded to act on the difference. Russia’s chief interest 
is to preserve coexistence with the West without actually 
getting itself into a position where it can be accused of selling 
a fellow-communist down the river. North Vietnam's is 
simply to keep itself in one piqce. The right tactics now for 
Mr Johnson are to continue the bombing but at th& satin? time 
to start spelling out how he thinks negotiations' might start, 
and where they might load. This will prolong the period in 
which Russia will go on leaning over backwards not to get 
involved; and the longer Russia goes on leaning over back¬ 
wards, the better the chances are that the Vietnamese com¬ 
munists will come to the conference table in preference to 
being buried under the one at home. 

Mr Johnson’s remark on March 25th that “ if the aggression 
is stopped, the people and government of South Vietnam will 
be free to settle their own future ” was a broad hint; he added 
another hint of the aid a peaceful south-east Asia might expect. 
Unluckily, this was submerged in the confusion caused by 
General Maxwell Taylor's remark in La Stampa on March 
17th that “the pressure stops at the point where the enemy 
gives in.” By “ giving in ” General Taylor was assumed to 
mean that the Vietcong had to come in and lay down their 
arms. He probably meant, and should have meant, no more 
than that the communists had to give up their present quite 
impossible conditions for negotiations. The plainer the 
Americans make it that they are not going to be ejected from 
Vietnam by the scruff of their necks, the more reason every¬ 
body will have (except China) for agreeing to talk reasonably. 
But the clinching argument is that negotiations should not be 
a preface to unconditional surrender by either side. As they 
end their talks this weekend, Mr Johnson and General Taylor 
can make this quite clear. 


Looking Glass Parliament 


Labour's backbench MPs are still 
behaving as if they were in Opposition, 
and the Conservative frontbenchers, 
pathetically, as if they were the 
Government 

E ven by the Prime Minister’s normal standards, his speech 
last weekend was a piece of cheek. His own party having 
engineered an act of rather nasty parliamentary mayhem, Mr 
Wilson threatened the Tories'with an election and the House 
of Lords with castration if either of them tried any remotely 
comparable tricks on the Government. But he got away with 
it. It is a sign of how much Mr Wilson dominates the political 
dialogue that the Tories have not offered any effective retort. 


So Mr Wilson can solemnly warn them against “ factious* 
opposition ” as often as he likei, knowing full well that they 
seem incapable of offering opposition worthy of any aggressive 
adjective. ' 

The trouble with this Parliament, in fact, is that the Labour 
party has not yet shed its Opposition methods 1 , and the Con¬ 
servatives have not yet acquired them. There are three Reasons 
for the poor Conservative performance in the Commons : one 
is Sir Alec ; another is that they have had nothing much to 
oppose; but the third and not least important is that most 
of the Tory frontbenchers have little or no experience of 
opposition. 

So far, the most effective act of Tory oppdsitibii has been 

* Factious : really no more than self-intcr^ted, tprtouta ■ or 
unscrupulous, especially in politics. 
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directed not against government policy but against govern¬ 
ment time : the move to get the committee stage of the no¬ 
hanging Bill on to the floor of the House. True, the 
Government trumped that trick by making the House sit in 
the mornings, but Conservative backbenchers console them¬ 
selves with the thought that the Government had to give up 
a day of normal business to get the necessary procedure 
motion passed. 

When the major Government Bills—rents, land, steel and 
finance—get into the pipeline then, of course, the Tories will 
at last discern targets worth hitting. Whether their attacks 
will amount to what Mr Wilson would call “ factious opposi¬ 
tion ” will depend on whether or not Mr Wilson wants a 
reason for calling an election, but the Tory rank and file in 
the constituencies, already pretty restive, will hit the roof if 
they are not given the sight of some red Socialist blood. And 
Mr Wilson himself, who has had plenty of experience in 
opposition, knows that the clash of party, the clash of factions, 
is what parliamentary debate is all about. 

Mr Wilson, however, would be less than human if he did 
not try to make the Tories’ job as hard as possible. One ploy, 
dearly loved by all governments, is to try to get issues which 
are political liabilities “ taken out of party politics.” Even 
Mr Wilson must be surprised how far his outriders have 
succeeded in doing this over immigration, and if the Tories 
have totally failed to get similar treatment for one of their 
liabilities in London housing (despite the specific appeal of the 
Milner Holland committee), so much the worse for them. 
Another ploy, of course, is simply to pinch your opponent’s 
policy, as Mr Wilson has neatly done over nuclear policy and 
large chunks of economic policy as well. 


Y et another political tactic which Mr Wilson has made 
peculiarly his own is that attack is the best method of 
defence. At question time, he is to be seen repeatedly carry¬ 
ing the war into the enemy’s camp, and usually leaving their 
tents in flames. Now he has sallied out against the Lords and 
the Ulster Unionists. The House of Lords, of course, is an 
Aunt Sally which no Labour leader can ignore, and if the Tory 
majority there were so stupid as to throw out a row of bills 
sent up by the elected House, they would be asking for any 
trouble that Mr Wilson cares to hand out. 

In fact, the Tory peers show every sign of being highly 
selective in their opposition, moving usually when they have 
the backing of some or all of the non-party peers (the law 
lords, or the bishops, or the cross benchers). Backed by, 
indeed led by, the law lords, they may well insist on a crucial 
amendment to the War Damage (No. 2) Bill. This is the Bill 
designed to deprive the Burmah Oil Company, retrospectively, 
of compensation that the courts said it was entided to. What 
the Lords may well do is to hack out the clause making it 
retrospective. 

But before Mr Wilson gets too angry with the Lords, he 
should remember that in the 1945-50 parliament, the upper 
house fought the Attlee government on precisely the same two 
issues as could provide a crunch this time: hanging and 
steel. Last time, the Lords put die total abolition of hanging 
hack on the Shelf for over 15 years, and delayed the steel 
vesting date until after another election, making nationalisation 
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brief and ineffective, If they now try a repeat performance, 
are either of these issues on which Mr Wilson, looking at the 
opinion polls, would" rush t6 the country under the banner of 
“ peers versus people ” ? Only if he wants to get back to 
Hampstead. 

The twelve Tories who fill the Ulster seats are another 
favourite Labour target, but here Mr Iain Madeod, at leasts 
answered Mr Wilson in advance by slapping down Liberal 
claims for more regional representation on Scottish commit¬ 
tees. If, as Mr Wilson suggested, the votes of the Ulster 
Unionist MPs should not be counted in divisions on exclu¬ 
sively English, or English or Welsh, or main island issues, 
why not go a stage further ? Why not have an English Grand 
Committee (which, at the moment, would have a handsome 
Tory majority) ? 

The truth is that while much of Mr Wilson’s political 
activity these last few weeks has been a delight to any con¬ 
noisseur, a week ago, he (or his lieutenants) made both Parlia¬ 
ment and themselves look silly. By pressing an all-night sitting 
past eleven o’clock last Friday morning, Labour MPs wiped 
out Friday’s business and so wiped out a debate on Mr Airey 
Neave’s Bill to give state pensions to about 250,000 very old 
people—so old that they never had a chance to pay the con¬ 
tributions that would have given them pensions as of right. 

To the Government, this was embarrassing. In the present 
state of sterling it might be inviting trouble to spend another 
£30 million to £60 million a year on still more old age pen¬ 
sions. A group of Labour backbenchers, called “ the Syndi¬ 
cate," but preferring the name of “ the Cell,” had the idea of 
saving the Government from embarrassment by talking out the 
whole sitting. It would, however, be ingenuous to lay all the 
discredit on Mr William Hamilton and his junior guerrillas: 
in the small hours of Friday morning, no less a person than the 
Paymaster-General, Colonel George Wigg, joined in the 
debate, and only a very naive person would expect the colonel 
to take such a step without a nod of approval from his friend 
and co-conspirator in No. 10. 

The essential point is that the operation misfired. The 
Government got far more bad publicity than if it had simply 
opposed the Bill in debate, and a number of Labour MPs were 
both indignant and ashamed. It is going much too far to see 
this one incident as bringing the whole parliamentary system 
into disrepute, but it was the culmination of a number of 
incidents (the progressive stultification of question time, for 
instance) which suggest that all parties are getting much too 
preoccupied with in-group battles of tactics, and not nearly 
enough concerned with matters of policy. Perhaps this will 
correct itself after Tuesday. But if we really are promised 
the most controversial Budget since Lloyd George was in the 
Treasury, perhaps not. 
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Drift in New Delhi 

Mr Nehru’s sister has attached his successor 
for indecision. She is only half justified 


W hen Mr Nehru died ten months ago, even in India 
sorrow was tempered by the hope that the drift in New 
Delhi that had marked his last years might be over. Last week 
his sister, Mrs Vijaylakshmi Pandit, in her first speech in the 
Indian parliament, ferociously attacked the new government 
of Mr Shastri for indecision and failure of leadership. Her 
speech teay have been prompted by private ambition—Mr 
ShastriY position itself has been questioned, though there is 
no generally acceptable alternative prime minister in sight— 
but she was only saying what many Indian newspapers have 
been writing and what members of the Congress party have 
been saying in private. How far are they right ? 

The obvious point of attack has been the Shastri govern¬ 
ment’s handling of the food shortage. India was slightly short 
of food last year; but in the autumn some areas Were, for a 
time, seriously short because food available elsewhere did not 
reach them. At the same time the whole country was hit by 
a really serious inflation: food prices, according to official 
indices, rose about 20 per cent in 1964. The central govern¬ 
ment failed to discipline the states to ensure that those who 
had food to spare supplied those who had not. Nor did its 
attempts, and far more frequent speeches, aimed at holding 
prices, down have much effect. 

So much is true. But it needs qualification. Inflation was 
under way long before Mr Shastri took power: food prices 
rose 11 per cent in 1963. And the new government can hardly 
be blamed for the shortage itself. Indian harvests just were 
not large enough, and so far as that was any man’s fault it was 
the fault of the preceding regime, which had not put as much 
effort into agriculture as it had into industry. The new 
government promptly arranged for much larger shipments of 
American surplus wheat. This was no long-term substitute 
for growing more Indian wheat, but it was an immediate 
weapon both against the shortage and against the more serious 
“ psychology of inflation ” which the shortage both caused and 
was aggravated by. This year's harvests in India look like 
being much better. If they are, and if the price line can be 
held, much of the criticism of the new government will vanish 
as fortuitously as it arose. 

The new government deserves more positive approval for 
its handling both of industry and of public finance. A large 
part in the inflation was played, by government spending, 
recently on defence and for years on heavy industry, which did 
not produce goods to mop up the purchasing power generated. 
If Mr Nehru was right to create a gigantic steel industry, the 
sew regime has been at least as right in recognising that more 
emphasis must be given to relatively quick-yielding projects. 
Defence.spending remains high; given India's international 
position, no Indian government could have lowered it. But 
after years of deficit financing, the new government has recog¬ 
nised that there must be a halt, and this February produced 
the first surplus budget in many years. 

In industry, the Shastri government has taken up a very 
much less suspicious attitude towards foreign private invest¬ 
ment. - India’s economic nationalists -believe this to be a mis¬ 


take. But it is certainly not a mistake of indecision. And it 
is more likely that it will be the nationalists who are proved 
wrong. The Indian government is not abdicating' control of 
its national economy to foreigners—-nor t6 private Intfian 
businessmen, to whom also it is toting a more friendly attitude. 
And if the choice is, as for instance it is now, between an 
inadequate supply of fertilisers produced by public enterprise, 
and tin adequate supply produced with die help of foreign 
private capital, can even a nationalist argue that it is really 
more risky for India to choose the second ? . 

On these counts the Shastri government may not have done 
perfectly, but it has not done too badly. Its handling of 
internal politics, by contrast, has been viably unsure. When 
riots over the use of Hindi as the official language broke out 
on January 26th, Mr Shastri dithered. His dithering nearly 
brought down the government, and certainly contributed to 
the outbreak of more violent rioting later. .Recently, the 
cabinet collectively has been much, and perhaps rightly, 
criticised for deciding that two state politicians who bad used 
their official positions to enrich their families had merely 
committed an “ impropriety ” and that there the matter could 
rest. But it is only since Mr Shastri took ovdr that there has 
been any but the most lukewarm interest at the top in seeing 
that politicians who do this sort of thing should even be pushed 
out of office. 

The government has also been under fire for arresting many 
left-wing (pro-Peking) communists at the turn of the year; 
and, after allowing several of them to contest the state elec¬ 
tions in Kerala, for refusing to release those elected and 
thereby frustrating their chance of forming a government there. 
Here the critics have it all ways: either, as some say, the 
arrests were unjustified (as they probably were, on the evidence 
offered later— but at least they were not indecisive) or, if not, 
the left-wing communist party should have been banned 
altogether. That is arguable. It is also arguable that there 
bad to be democratic elections in Kerala some time and that 
they might have produced a Congress victory, in which case 
everyone, including those who are now wise after the event, 
would have been happy. 


F rom outside, the disappointment of Mr 'Shastri’s regime 
has been its handling of foreign affairs, notably its 
failure to get relations with either of India's important neigh¬ 
bours, Pakistan and China, on to a more even footing. 
Denunciation of China continues at the same strident level as 
before, for memories of 1962 have not been encouraged to 
fade. And relations with Pakistan, which are fundamentaily 
more capable of improvement, and which did improve for a 
moment after Mr Nehru’s death, are now as cokt as they have 
ever been. For this, Indian actions tending to integrate 
Kashmir more closely with the rest of India iare directly to 
Name. .<■ - ■< : .. u . - 

The idea that ! Mr Shastri personally wouldEketo seething® 
go differently but that his colleagues will not let him Is flatter- 
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ing to his goodness of heart, blit it is no tribute to his powers 
of leadership. Yet, in part at least, it is true. In New Delhi 
the government is under fire npt for trying to integrate 
Kashmir but fop not doing, so fast enough, and for letting 
Sheikh' Abdullah^ the Kashmiri leader, have a passport to tell 
the world his differing views. Kashmir is ah integral part of 
India, say the Critics (and in strictly legal terms they aire prob¬ 
ably right); why the devil shilly-shally as if it were hot ? On 
the relative value of Kashmir, as against a settlement with 
Pakistan, most vocal Indians think .one . thing, and most people 
outside, think another. In shilly-shallying Mr Shastri, who is 
after all responsible only tof Indians, is perhaps doing the best 
he cah. As for India’s pre-eminent position in the non-aligned 
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World, that has indeed been lost. But the slide' began In 
Nehrh’s’days and hk'less distinguished successor cohld barcSy 
have stopped it , 

All .this said, two things remain. The first is that,, though 
the Indian government's .critics have gone too far ih detail, 
they are not wrong in principle. India without Nehru needs 
strong and decisive government, and all those who wtndd lose 
if India crumbles haye a right to look fortfmn; of it than they 
see now, The second is that what anyone outside thinks is 
vastly less important than what is thought in India. It is. those 
Who feet abodt India with the perception and the blindness of 
being Ihdiatl who will decide what happens to Mr Shastri, 
and, to his party. 


TORIES 

No Comeback? 


S IR ALEC DOUGLAS-HOME’S attempt tO 
shrug off the Roxburgh by-ekaidn 
disaster has been unimpressive., evet^ among 
Tory loyalists. While Sir Alec still pro¬ 
fesses impatience, in awaiting the election 
4V in which I shall lead you to victory," his 
leadership in the Commons remains utterly 
ineffectual. On the morrow of Roxburgh 
bis challenge to Mr Wilson on Vietnam was 
destroyed by Labour cries of “ Munich 1 ” 
Last Tuesday he was to be seen struggling, 
amid laughter, to keep the history of Suez 
a state secret. Sir Alec seems to feel him¬ 
self incapable of attacking Mr Wilson in 
person on home affairs, and while he hesi¬ 
tates his crown princes dare not jump to 


the despatch box for fear of appearing to 
cut him out. But the cutting out is now 
beginning. On Tuesday Mr Maudling, 
speaking in his constituency echoed the dis¬ 
satisfaction with Conservative policy which 
he last expressed in 1963 when the skids 
were under Mr Macmillan, If Mr Heath.- 
shadowing both Mr Brown and Mr 
Callaghan, can seize his opportunity in the 
budget debates then the Tories will again 
have a voice that can speak effectively on 
the central issues of British politics. But 
Sir Abe does not so speak, and thereby 
admits himself to be no more than a care¬ 
taker. Should he not consult his doctor for 
permission to step down, by mid-July ? 


IMMIGRATION 

Brown, Marts Friend 

T hE Government brought off a sur¬ 
prising coup in securing the services 
of Lord Mountbatten to head the mission 
which is to go around the Commonwealth, 
asking everyone please riot to allow their 
surplus labour force to come to Britain 
because the’ apt} fjbfy Hdft; It sur¬ 

prised nobody so much as'the Pakistanis, 
to whom Lord Mountbatten (because of his 
alleged pro-IridJari J syti^^S&jS) is unaccept¬ 
able. , MeapvidbilipR Ml . Brown 

showed mmsfltf Ifte first frontbencher from 
either side of the Commons to talk real 
sense about immigration since the present 
blight of,humbug descended m <|he L prob¬ 
lem, Mr Brown said last weekend: 

It is absolutely mad to talk about limit¬ 
ing immigration when Britain peeds ap 
expanding labour force. 1 . . Scratch anV 
of us and ybit will rind an immigrant not 
too Far- down.— . - ■ * ~ — - 


The Labour party’s organisers and big-wigs 
promptly rushed in to say, among other 
things, that Mr Brown was talking “ about 
economics, not about immigration.” How 
fatuous can one get ? 

Mr Maurice Bdelman, Labour MP for 
Coventry, North, actually wrote a piece in 
the Daily Express to refute Mr Brown. He 
spoke of servile labour and the slave trade, 
and called for “ a three-year standstill on 
immigration-^with provision for com¬ 
passionate exceptions." The country’s 
legislators, in factynow appear so convinced 
of the faddist leanings of those whom they 
irepresenti that the economic and humane 
truisms of Mr * Brown Appear to < them 
extreme^ Bfut it is not Mr Brown who is 
extreme It is those who ascribe to the 


British’ people t degree of colour prejudice 
so ioftense that she hundred* thousarid^d 
biowfi-sktanedf&loW-fcJtf^^ 
as a hostile invading force. Can 1 *hey be 
right? l * '"*« ;• ’ ,/ V •> 

It isreailt <fiscour«^rip^i^tiy 
libetal-miMei 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 

Delayed Again 

I N the past week the six common market 
countries have been thrown into their 
biggest tizzy an political union since the 
earlier talks broke down in April 1962. The 
Italians, echoing the Germans and Belgians, 
had come down to the view that, as the 
Six disagreed on fundamentals, the most 
that could be done would be to hold 
meetings of heads of government virtually 
without agenda or commitment. To pre¬ 
pare this, the Italians proposed a meeting of 
foreign ministers of the Six in Venice on 
May 10th. 

But first M. Couve de Murville, the 
French foreign minister, visiting Rome from 
March 28th to 30th, indicated that the 
French were in no hurry to move. Then, 
to calm the consternation that Emerged in 
west Germany, President de Gaulle let it 
be known on Wednesday that be still 
favoured a meeting of heads of state in 
July, but only H on conditions,” 

' What these might be can be best gauged 
by looking back to January, when Herr 
Erhard visited President de Gaulle. Then 
Herr Erhard, having virtually renounced 
Atlantic nuclear reform to plicate General 
de Gaulle, made it plain that, he t wanted 
gestures on European political utilofi i 6 help 
him in his elections. Thps Prudent de 
Gaulle, havkig g0rihis 4 fctory v 0ri hudefer 
policy, was once again perfectly placed to 
twist Herr Erhard's artay which ne is npw 
doing. One French demand h mat 
decisions on financing agriculture in the 
'Common^market (whfch'a^b^uhd to favour 
France) should be takeO/fes formally agreed 
by the fix, befote'ful r Thfe Frendi 

gtealsO fiintffig-% vgn* fh;y ilripady Held 
id' JahUary—riiat fbfiricai rriafes 

sense OSily‘if thdr five in 

b^hfnd their OWn of 

.IhiHspdii Wftrign aid ■' 

3 -‘lh '‘fieri iriost people 'bn- wWkfikxent 
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believe^ probably rightly, that while Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle is flirting with the Soviet 
Union he is not interested in political 
co-operation d Six . His strategy seems, 
temporarily at least, not to be to work with 
an Atlantic-minded Germany, but to 
frighten it through Russia. This may pro¬ 
duce exactly the contrary of the hoped-for 
results. But President de Gaulle’s policy 
has recently looked more and more like an 
exercise in art for art’s sake: does the 
gambler know where he is going any better 
than his critics ? 

THE HALVES OF EUROPE 

Furtive Recognition 

T O the ultra-respectable Russian family 
in eastern Europe, the common market 
has always been the aggressive child of a 
misalliance they refuse to recognise. So it 
was an event when die Polish government 
sent a delegation to Brussels on Monday 
and Tuesday to discuss farm exports with 
the European Commission. Recognition 
comes sweeter when it was once refused, 
and the furtiveness of the Polish govern¬ 
ment’s approaches, through the despatch of 
a studiously technical delegation, has not 
discouraged the European Commission from 
inviting the Poles into its parlour. 

Plainly, the more the east Europeans 
need to trade with westerners, mean¬ 
ing above all the six countries of the 
common market, the more they will have 
to edge towards official relations with it. 
Yet the Polish move may not be a practical 
precedent for neighbouring communist 
governments for some time to come. The 
Poles, with their egg and pork trade to the 
Six, have most to lose by the virtual 
anti-dumping decisions the Six took against 
east European farm exporters earlier this 
year. Above all, there is no sign that the 
Russians, who refused in 1963 to be drawn 
into accepting common market offers of 
tariff concessions on furs and caviar (to 
avoid any precedent for recognition), are 
changing their minds. Russia’s future does 
not depend on furs and caviar, and its in¬ 
terest in trade with the Six is not in any way 
comparable to that of the smaller east Euro¬ 
pean countries. AH the same, the Polish 
visit has made the first small crack in the 
eastern front of righteous disapproval. 

REDUNDANCY 

The Big Job Shift? 

T HE Redundancy Payments Bill, brought 
in on Thursday by Mr Ray Gunter, 
is welcome: better than one had feared, not 
as excellent as might have been hoped. The 
point of the bill is to promote social justice, 
and to encourage the mobility of labour, by 
compensating workers put out of a job by 
their industry’s decline or their employers 
uncompetitiveness. The big argument has 
been over whether the compensation should 
be paid by the employers themselves, or by 
gn insurance fund. Mr Gunter has split 
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the difference. Workers under 40 will be 
entitled to one week’s pay for each year of 
service, and older workers to ii weeks’ pay 
per year: the payment will be split between 
the sacking employer and a new fund 
financed by a surcharge (4d. a week for male 
employees, 2d. for women) on the 
employer’s National Insurance contribution. 
The fund will bear a higher share of the 
cost of compensating older workers, in the 
hope of encouraging firms to employ them. 
Workers will be able to take their 
redundancy compensation after prolonged 
periods of short-time working. 

The advantage of splitting the cost 
between employers themselves and the new 
fund supported by a payroll tax is that it 
could at oficc discourage employers from 
frivolous sackings at the state’s expense, and 
reduce the burden on them to a Bearable 
level: the fund will also provide a means of 
compensating the employees of a firm that 
goes bankrupt. The bill, while expressing 
pious hopes that a means will be found to 
cover those workers (in trades like construc¬ 
tion and shipbuilding) who are rarely 
employed for the two-year minimum 
qualifying period for compensation, still 
leaves them out in the cold, and will not 
as yet reduce those industries’ resulting 
labour problems. And a system of tribunals 
to decide doubtful cases under the act will 
take time to work out a satisfactory system 
of case law. The bill should be in force by 
the end of the year: when the principle 
of wage-related unemployment benefit is 
finally brought in (by whichever party), and 
when the programme of action under last 
year’s Industrial Training Act is in full 
swing, the nation should be some way 
towards having a more willingly mobile, as 
well as a better qualified, labour force. 

TRADE UNIONS 

In Commission 

T he royal commission on the trade 
unions and employers’ organisations is 
too large, and will take too long to report; 
it is, in fact, a royal commission. The 
question needs to be asked whether there is 
not nowadays too much of a nineteenth 
century air about this British device of 
getting a dozen distinguished people to 
meet together now and again in order to 
produce a dignified essay for some govern¬ 
ment’s consideration in two years’ time. In 
some other countries, a committee of this 
kind would be smaller; its members, even 
if drawn from the same sorts of people, 
would be seconded to it full-time for three 
or four months; at the end of that brief 
period they might be expected to produce 
a report much more specifically directed to 
action that the government should take. 

This royal commission will be unusual 
among British royal commissions in that it 
contains representatives of the two groups 
involved in the investigation—for the em¬ 
ployers, Mr Thomson erf Barclays Bank and 
Sir Geqrge Pollock of the British Em¬ 
ployers’ Confederation, and for the unions 
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Lord Collison of the agricultural workers 
and (gie most interesting participant) Mr 
Woodcock of the Trades Union Congress. 
So the accustomed chief spokesmen erf the 
BEC and the TUC will presumably not be 
the chief witnesses for their members’ 
interests. These four will sit down with 
two journalists, the admirable headmistress 
of Kidbrooke comprehensive school, the still 
more admirable Lord Robens, and the 
inevitable Mr Clegg of Nuffield College. 
To balance the legal chairman, Lord 
Donovan, there arc also two other balanced 
lawyers in Professor Kahn-Freund and 
Lord Tangley (the latter once better known 
as Sir Edwin Herbert of the Law Society). 
With three lawyers, the royal commission 
can be certain of three explanations at least 
of what Rookes v. Barnard meant. What 
still seems unlikely, however, is that the 
commission Dvll! come up with the right 
sort of radical and firm programing of 
reform ; and it is certainly going to have no 
opportunity to do so at the pace which the 
urgency of Britain’s economic mess requires. 

INDONESIA 

Under Sukarno’s Feet 

B etween the British, the Malaysians and 
the Indonesian communists, President 
Sukarno is having a difficult time. The com¬ 
munists have recently switched their atten¬ 
tion from confronting Malaysia to confront¬ 
ing the United States. Their trade unions 
—without the pre-arrangement with the 
government that had been evident in pre¬ 
vious actions of the sort against British prop¬ 
erties—have taken over American rubber 
estates and a tyre factory. The government 
attempted, as on previous occasions, then 
to instal its own controllers. But this time 
the trade unions refused to play ball, and 
the government had to give way. The army, 
which had been instructed to guard the 
estates, was told instead to give arms to die 
trade unionists to do so themselves. A 


Retail Business 


Monthly review of consumer goods, marketing end 
retailing 

Issue 86. Merch 1966 features: 

PREPARED MEALS—II 

ANALYSIS OF 
SHOP SITE SELECTION 

Oetails and subscription rates from: 

THE 6CONOMIST INTELLI6ENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London 8W1 
HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 16617 
Murray Hitt 7-6$66 




Hyster: Answer Man 

How would you "turn round” 5,000,000 returnable soft drink bottles 1J 
times every seven days ? 

How could you clear a backlog of 180,000 tons of mixed merchandise from a 
prosperous yet hopelessly old fashioned dock area ? 

It is the happy knack of being able to provide solutions to problems like thesa 
(in various parts of the world) that earned Hyster the nickname "Answer Man" 
Whatever your mechanical handling problem, we guarantee to supply the 
equipment that will solve it. Rapidly. Economically. 

As well as fork lift trucks (from 2,000 lbs. to 46,000 lbs. capacity), we supply 
mobile cranes, straddle carriers and a complete new line of rough 
terrain trucks. 

If you feel you could use some help in solving your 
mechanical handling problem, please contact pne of 
the dealers listed on the map h^^wTRe'll be glad of an |HH| ■ ■ 
.opportnnj^ f 0 demonstrate how Hyster earned the 
"Answer Man" nickname. If you prefer, contact Hyster MmAH 
Overseas, Sales Departmeht, Ttirrlff Building, Great 
West Road, Brentford, Middlesex.Tel: ISLeworth 1922. 


Caledonian Mechanical Handling Co. Ltd., 
1 -5 Rigby Strict, Glasgow, El. Telephone: Bridgeton 
5221/5. Service depots : Penh, Edinburgh and Dundoe. 
Lwtrtans (Industrial) Ltd., Maadowbank Road. 
Rotherham. Telephone: Rotherham 76391. Branch 
depots: Notfrcastli Wigan and Spalding. 

A. H. MaasSr Limited, Precision Work, Ring Rood, 
Naas Road, Dublin 10. Telephone: Dublin 304611. 
Branch depot: 0 Shaftesbury Square, Befttai Tele- 
4 phone: Belfast 20800. , . ...., 


Fred Myere Ltd.. Vole Rogd, Windsor Barks, 
Telephone: Windsor 63391. Branch oVfkmi Bervffcl 
depots: Cardiff, Brentwood And Blmltotfhabfc 
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Result of Competition No. 4 


Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 

(who supply fuels to a large part of Britain s trawler fleet) 

went fishing for compliments 




V 


* 



First prize (Ten guineas): C. L. Baker, 12 Eton Close, Higli Areal 
Farm Estate, Sedgley, Worcs. 

The Serpent and the Reporter 

A sea-serpent swam from the Pacific deeps and surfaced by a beach where 
a reporter from a well-known Sunday newspaper was observing degrees of 
promiscuity in the behaviour of sandfleas. 

“Who are you ? ” queried the pressman. 

With controlled smugness, the serpent responded. 

“A creature of fable, good sir/’ 

The newshound scribbled industriously. 

44 Inhuman monster located oft*holiday resort—describes itself 
as fabulous," he reported. 

The serpent interrupted anxiously, fearing for its public image, 

“No, no, my friend, you misunderstand. You'd better refer to me as a 
Pacific creature and leave it at that.*’ 

44 O.K,“ The reporter resumed. “Denizen of deep supports non-\ iolence... 
are our missile bases threatened ? ” 

The serpent coiled with bewilderment. 

“Don’t say that, for Pete's sake." He mused bi iefly. 

“Call me a creature from a kingdom beyond the realms of man .. 

The voice of the Press continued. 

“ Giant reptile claims to be new Messiah...” 

His composition ended abruptly as somewhere in the region of three tons 
Of barnacled sca * c an< * s ^ ,T| y flesh descended upon him, shed by the 
sca-serpcnt in the extremes of frustration. 

“A plain ruddy common or garden sea-serpem, niatC, Ifcsf * aH * am 
wailed the immense creature, boiling the ocean with its tail. 

But the reporter, crushed into the shingle like tourists’ litter, had passed 
into the realms where every issue is a coloured supplement and 
Elizabeth Taylor rates no extra newspace... 

Moral: If you misrepresent people, you finish up getting under their skin. 


--/ • > ■“) '> > '> 'yyy, ■ >■ > ■ v *' yA 


W E TOLD YOU that we supplied the 
fuels and lubricants to a large part 
of Britain’s trawler fleet and asked you 
to mark the fact with your own nautical 
tales: the replies came in shoals. 

Readers were asked to concoct a fable 
in the manner of Aesop or La Fontaine 
about a mythical marine monster. Limits: 
prose 250 words, verse 20 lines. 

REPORT 
by Allan M. Laing 

Most people know the definition of the sea- 
serpent given in Chambers's dictionary: “an 
enormous marine animal of serpent-like 
form, frequently seen and described by 
credulous sailors, imaginative landsmen and 
common liars”. Credulous sailors were ab¬ 
sent from our competitors* entries, but 
numerous landsmen were quite extrava¬ 
gantly imaginative: our liars, however, were 
far from the common sort. A surprisingly 
large proportion of a large entry was of 
prizeworthy quality, and included dozens of 
excellent efforts w hich had to be passed over 
by the judges (fallible mortals!) in favour of 
others deemed just slightly more excellent. 

Two unusual entries demand special men¬ 
tion (and one of them a prize). First, a fine 
verse fable in the language and style of 
La Fontaine (from Mrs. P. K. Brown of 
Canterbury). Second, a comic stunt consist¬ 
ing of a fable in English rendered into ex¬ 
cruciatingly literal French--very funny! 
(from Elwyn Hodkin of Manchester). A list 
of the prizewinners follow s. 

RUNNERS-UP 

(Four guinea* each) 

Gilbert Sutcliffe, TheNook, Hatfield Pevcrel, 
Chelmsford, Essex. A. M. Robertson, 1(8 
Send, Woking, Surrey. Mrs. 
P. fC. Brown, Starlings, 3 Guilton, Ash, 
Canterbury, Kant. E. Holder, 13 Purley 
Arm * Blundell, 

linens End, Milling; ICerit. J. Brian 


Blacklock, Caldbeck, Gallowbank Road, 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire. D. Jolman, 2 Dove¬ 
cote Road, Roade, Northants. Russell Lucas, 
II Aldous Close, Limbury, Luton, Beds. 
J. R. Hammond, 8 Haydock Avenue, Ley- 
land, Preston, Lancs. J. A. Lindon, 106 New 
Ha\v Road,- Add lestone, Weybridge, Surrey. 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD 
MARKET PETROLEUM PRODUCTS OF 
BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K, 
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similar communist attempt on the American 
oil companies was frustrated only by the 
swift action of the third deputy prime min¬ 
ister, Mr Chaerul Saleh—then also minister 
of mines and basic industries—who put in 
government boards of custodians before the 
communists could act. 

It is against this background that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson has sent Mr Ellsworth Bunker, 
who played a leading part in the transfer of 
West Ijrutn from Dutch to Indonesian sov- 
cieigijty^ In 1963, to talk in Jakarta. The 
Indonesian cabinet reshuffle which occurred 4 
on the day he arrived, March 31st, may have 4 
given him some encouragement. The com¬ 
munists’ two main targets, Mr Chaerul 
Saleh and Mr Adam Malik, till now min¬ 
ister of trade, have changed jobs, but not 
in a way that should lessen their influence. 
Mr Saleh has lost a little of his executive 
power as a plain minister but retains his 
most important posts as third deputy. 
prime minister and minister-coordinator of 
development. Mr Malik has been “pro¬ 
moted ” from his ministry to become 
minister-coordinator of a new economic 
department. This could mean promotion 
or kicking upstairs. But if he plays his cards 
right it will give him more power than he 
had before. 


CONGO 

Many a Slip 

S omething went badly wrong with the 
elections thar were due to take place in 
Leopoldville last Sunday. While the voters 
wailed in long lines, it became known that 
ballot papers (of which there were to be 65 
for each voter), ballot boxes, and even vot¬ 
ing booths were lacking. On Monday one 
polling station got organised, and President 
Kasavubu duly cast his vote, under the eyes 
of the observers from other African states 
who had been invited to wjitch the elections. 
But by nightfall voting in the capital had 
been indefinitely postponed : members of 
the electoral commission were arrested ; Mr 
Munongo, the minister of the interior, 
accused hostile foreign states of sabotaging 
the polls; and Mr Tshombe added that 
“they bought some people.” 

Voting is to roll on in other provinces. 
Mr Tshombe's old fief, Elisabcthville, has 
given the lead by casting two-thirds of its 
25,000 votes for his party, and he plans to 
go on touring the Congo in rhythm with the 
country's staggered polling days, which will 
run until April 30th. Leopoldville itself 
seems calm, if confused. News from the 
north-east remains scanty, but nothing sug¬ 
gests that various African governments’ 
reported promises to help the rebels there 
have yet been translated into action; Mr 
Tshombe’s mercenary commander claims to 
have virtually scaled off the Sudan and 
Uganda borders. 

Mr Tshombe’s chief of staff. General 
Mobutu, met Mr Spaak and Mr Averell 
Hardman in Brussels on March 26th and. 
apparently discussed further supplies of 


arms. But the Belgians are unwilling to add 
to the 400 military advisers they have 
already sent to the Congo, and Mr flSmman 
is said to have indicated that American 
involvement will go no further. Washington 
has got pretty “ hard-nosed " about criticism 
of its Congo policy; but that does not 
necessarily mean that LBJ will go all the 
way with Mr Tshombe. 


MINISTRY 0$ LAND 

No Kingdom Here 

T he Ministry of Land and Natural 
Resources is One of Mr Wilson's odder 
inventions. It is landed with two quite 
distinct jobs which have little or nothing in 
common, and neither of which should need 
a separate ministry to look after it. The 
fiction that these two jobs are related is 
based on the coincidence of two quite 
different uses of the word “ land.” On the 
one hand the Minister, Mr Fred Willey, 
has the narrow and complex legal task of 
constructing the Land Commission, an 
instrument for acquiring and controlling 
building land on special terms. This task 
must deal with “ land ” in the lawyers' sense 
of sites, plus buildings, plus the rights and 
restrictions that go with them. On the other 
hand, Mr Willey has a vague and broad 
stocktaking job to do with the total land 
area of Britain in the geographers' sense, 
along with ether natural resources including 
water. There are no powers attached to 
this ; planning control still belongs to the 
Ministry cf Housing and Local Govern¬ 


ment, which shares , strategy of land use 
with the Department «jf Economic Affairs 
and the regional cotaotitlf. Thcre is scarcely 
room tor yet another ppicy makfer. 

Through such thingjs as the advisory 
committee on natural resources appointed 
last week under the chairmanship of Sir 
Dudley Stamp, who will direct what is 
mainly a statistical operation on the lines of 
his own pioneering effort of, the ’thirties, 
the Minister qf Land he able to provide 
a fund cf information to help Other ministers 
make up their minds. Plenty of important 
things, like planning.for recreation, need 
more attention than anyone else has time to 
give them. Mr Willey has another technical 
job to do—in framing the nationalisation of 
water supply. But to suppose that all this 
means that Mr Willey really will be lord in 
the land, telling everyone where they can 
build and deciding where the Land Com¬ 
mission operates, is totally unrealistic. 

In the small hours of last Thursday's 
prolonged parliamentary talking-match* Mr 
Crossman said: “ It is not possible to create 
a Land Commission without making big 
changes in the structure of Whitehall.” But 
he knows as well as anyone that the rest of 
Whitehall is determined that the Land 
Commission shall not start ploughing any¬ 
one else’s field. There is no question of its 
taking over the ownership of land already 
belonging to other public authorities and 
government departments, still less of a 
sweeping introduction of state freehold. If, 
as is likely, the commission becomes simply 
a means cf acquisition for other authorities, 
Mr Willey may end up controlling less land 
than almost any other minister. 


(Stye economist 
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THE REVENUE'S WONDERFUL FERTILITY 


gjf Nothing can be more wonderful rhan 
^J! the revenue tables, which reach us 
JJ while we write. La&c year, Mr 
Glad-stone estimated that the revenue would 
be £69.460,000, if no alterations were made 
in the taxation, and he then made the 
following estimated reductions of income 
to take effect within the year: — 


Sugar . 

Income tax 
Fire insurance .. 
Tea licences. &c. 


£ 

1,330,000 

800,000 

192,000 

10,000 

2.332,000 


So that the final estimate of income was 
£67,228,000. 


The actual result of the 

year is. 

Less estimate ... ... 

Excess of reality over 
anticipation ... ... 


70,313,436 

67,228,000 


3,085,436 


The Customs are above 
the estimate in round 

numbers . 

Excise . 

Miscellaneous . 


750,000 

1,500,000 

750,000 


Total. 3,000,000 

And the other changes about counter¬ 
balance one another. 

The broad result Is, that Mr. Gladstone 
took off last vear: — 

£ 

Taxes (the abolition of 
which was estimated 
to reduce income) ... 2,332,000 

Taxes to be made up by 
increased consumption 387,000 

Total. 2,719,000 

And yet after this vast diminution of taxa¬ 
tion, in consequence of increased con¬ 
sumption and augmented prolificness of 
remaining taxes the revenue of the year 
just ended is £100,000 more than the 
revenue of the year before that. 
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THE WORLD ™ t at |onal 


Archbishop 
wins on points 

FROM OUR NICOSIA CORRESPONDENT 

A win on points for Archbishop Makarios: this is the first 
reaction of observers in Cyprus to the report of the United 
Nations mediator, Sr Galo Plaza published on March 30th. With 
its recommendation for continued independence as a basic solution, 
its detailed demolition of the Turk’s case for the federation of two 
separate regions, its emphasis on majority rule with minority safe¬ 
guards within a unified state, and its suggestion for talks among the 
Cypriots themselves, the report goes a fair way to satisfy the arch¬ 
bishop’s basic demands. This is not to say that he will unreservedly 
endorse it; but it is perhaps significant that the first Greek Cypriot 
press comment has been, if not exactly charitable, at least unusually 
restrained. Even the flamboyant Makhi , the mouthpiece of Mr 
Nicos Sampson, laid down that the mediator's recommendations 
are *' in principle, not far from official Cypriot thinking.” 

The one fish-bone in the throat, of course, is Sr Galo Plaza's 
virtual rejection of enosis (union with Greece). This is a patent 
rebuff to the Greek prime minister, Mr Papandreou, but the more 
explosive reaction is likely to come from the fanatical enotists in 
Cyprus itself. Shooting from the hip, General Grivas's supporters 
immediately condemned the report as unacceptable, and the 
mediator’s gratuitous disclosure that “ neither the president nor the 
government of Cyprus . . . actually advocated enosis as the final 
solution ” is certain to provoke a great row between the supporters 
of the archbishop and those of the general. The general’s followers 
have always anyhow suspected the archbishop of being lukewarm, 
and possibly equivocal, in his attitude to enosis . 

The relations between Archbishop Makarios, General Grivas 
and Mr Papandreou have never been more delicate. The usual 
“ agreed line ” will doubtless be announced to the world in the 
fullness of time—it is reported that the archbishop will soon be 
flying to Athens for talks—but it is hard to imagine that either 
the general or the Greek prime minister will feel any enthusiasm 
about it. The archbishop’s hand in dealing with the other two 
has certainly now been strengthened. 

The mediator's most controversial suggestion is that, as part of 
a settlement, the Cyprus government should by a self-denying 
ordinance undertake to maintain the independent status of the 
island; in other words, renounce enosis. This proposal has been 
hailed with understandable approval in some quarters abroad : 
in Cyprus itself it has met with bleak scepticism. The Greeks' 
reaction is that it is unthinkable that Archbishop Makarios (or 
anyone else, for that matter) could give such a pledge; to their 
way of thinking, much of the present trouble is due to the fact 
that the archibishop, under duress, “ signed enosis away ” in 
February, 1959. After being branded as a traitor for five years 
by the enotists* it will be a minor miracle if the archbishop agrees 
to this proposal now. And even if he should, it is equally unlikely 
that the Turks would accept the Cypriot government’s assurance 
as a serious guarantee. Thi6 does not mean that $r Galo Plaza 



Grivas shakes hands with Galo Plaza: would he now ? 


has been wrong to drop the idea into the pool; it would just be 
extremely naive to pin any great hopes on it. 

Among the British in Cyprus there is slight apprehension about 
the mediator's reference to the British bases. It is an open secret 
that he was warned by the British government that it sticks to the 
view that the future of the bases is outside his terms of reference. 
On the face of it, Sr Galo Plaza’s oblique reference to the bases 
•/* I am encouraged to believe, however, that this question could, 
if it were to become a vital aspect of the settlement as a whole, be 
constructively discussed among the parties to the treaty , . .”) is 
both harmless and realistic. But some observers fear that this 
phrase, if wrested from its context by extreme nationalists or 
communists, might be interpreted as a green light for further 
agitation against the two British enclaves. The communists are 
so far maintaining a shrewd silence about the whole report, but it 
looks as if they are highly pleased. 

As for the Turkish Cypriots, their first reaction has been 
ominously glum. The mediator’s rejection of partition ( u I would 
think it essential for the Turkish government and the Turkish 
Cypriot leadership to reconsider their contention that nothing 
short of geographical separation of the two communities can ensure 
adequate protection ”) has undoubtedly been a heavy blow. On 
the credit side, the Turks can chalk up two points; the report’s 
rejection of enosis and its acknowledgment that an agreed solution 
requires the approval of all the partiesr—which presumably is a 
way of recognising that Ankara still has some sort of veto right. 
There is also the mediator’s emphasis on the need for extraordinary 
guarantees of minority rights. It is doubtful whether all this adds 
up to a settlement acceptable to Dr Kutchuk, the Turkfefc Cypriot 
leader. But thisi is not overwhelmingly important; what tcally 
matters is whether it will be acceptable jto the Tufkfch jfpverrt- 
ment, which mote than ever contrcjs Tvrk&k £ypnut affairs. 
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Despite the conciliatory tone of the recent interview given by 
Mr Urguplu, the Turkish prime minister, to n Greek journalist, 
the evidence of any softening of Ankara’s attitude is negligible. 
At the same time, in recent weeks the Turkish government has 
dearly shown its interest in two things: getting talks going with 
the Greek government and maintaining the relative ddtente that— 
apart from the recent flare-up near Lefka—has prevailed in, Cyprus 
for some months. Contrary to Greek allegations, neither Mr 
Urguplu nor Air Demirel, die leader of the Justice party, whom 
many regard as the main driving force in the new gdmimyra rin qj 
wants any reckless adventure in Cyprus which might jeopardise a 
Justice-party victory at the elections due later this. year. But if 
another major, crisis should occur, many people believe that the 
present Turkish, government would not show the same restraint as 
did Mr IndnU last summer. 

One illustration of the Turkish government’s apparent desire 
to avoid a head-op crisis has hem its attitude-r-so far—to the 
tangled, controversial episode of the' Soviet missiles now under¬ 
stood to be on their way to Cyprus. For several days, Turkish 


officials have been playing the whole question down, partly because 
they .want to. ding on to their new rapprochement with Moscow, 
par^y hecause they do not want to put tbcmsdves m a position, in 
the eyes of thdr people, at home, of having to tgije fitsstic action to 
redeem Turkish honour. 

The vital question is whether the Ankara government wiU try 
to sell the “ no enosis ” section of the mediator’s report to its own 
people as enough of a victory to make the rest of the report 
acceptable. In short, the hope is that though, on balance^ the 
report favours Archbishop Makurios’s case, there may just bp 
enough in it. for everyone—or more specifically just enough for. 
the Turkish government—to clutch on to. If Ankara reacts 
positively (though reluctantly) then the log-jam may get broken, 
although the solution will still be a long way off. It it reacts 
negatively, then die whole situation will look more bleak than ever. 
Unfortunately the Turkish government’s first response, published 
on Thursday, was anything but encouraging. It criticised the 
mediator for exceeding his brief, and argued that Us ideas could 
not be used as a basis for negotiation. 


RUSSIA'S.FARMS 

Sow roubles to reap a harvest 


I T was Nikita Khrushchev who, a few months after Stalin’s 
death in 1953, painted a gloomy picture of Russia’s farms 
as Stalin had left them, and proposed his own quick remedy; On 
March 27th, a few months after he himself had departed, it was 
the turn of his successor, Mr Leonid Brezhnev, to publish a 
report (which the Soviet Central Committee had just finished dis¬ 
cussing) describing the continued failure of the farms and 
suggesting yet another plan of recovery. 

It would be unfair to Mr Khrushchev to argue that no progress 
whatsoever had been accomplished during his reign. Until 1959 
his policy of providing incentives and pushing forward with land 
reclamation yielded results; according to official claims, farm out¬ 
put rose by 7.6 per cent a year. Then came the lean years whtt 
even the official rate of increase, 1.9 per cent a year, scarcely kept 
up with the growth of population, when the stock of pigs, sheep 
and poultry declined and even the cows gave less milk. Mr 
Brezhnev painted once agajn this familiar picture of stagnation. 
What was new was that he slapped the chief blame not on the 
weather but on bad management. 

Mr Khrushchev was not mentioned once by name in Mr 
Brezhnev’s report. Yet he was obviously the villain of the piece. 
Mr Brezhnev’s criticism of unnecessary meddling in agriculture, 
and of management based on wishful thinking* was clearly aimed 
at him. And there could be no doubt about the target when Mr 
Brezhnev attacked “ men incompetent m the field of science who 
assumed the part of arbiter in disputes among scientists.” It is 
Mr Khrushchev’s improvisation, and his ceaseless interference, 
rather than any of his basic ideas that are now condemned by 
his successors. 

The new effort to increase agricultural production involves three 
operations—investing more money in the land, giving farm workers 
more incentive to work, and providing a period of stability to 
give these financial stimuli a chance to bear fruit. Two kinds 
of stability are involved. First, there is security of tenure. 
Since, in theory, the communist target is to bridge the gap 
between town and country, the aim must eventually be to eliminate 
collective (as against state) property ori the land. But Mr 
Brezhnev took pains to emphasise that the government has no 
intention of granting privileges to state farms ov^r collective ones; 
or of interfering with the rights of collective fanners, includ¬ 


ing the precious 
right to a private 
plot. Restrictions on 
animal breeding on 
these plots were, in 
fact, removed in 
November. 

The second kind 
of stability concerns 
prices and compul¬ 
sory deliveries; a 
degree of stability 
here, should allow 
the farmers to plan 
their long - term 
budgets. It is now 
admitted that pro¬ 
curement targets— 
that is, the targets Uzbek harvest home 
for the compulsory 

delivery of farm products to the state—were being assessed hap¬ 
hazardly from year to year*. One result of this was that grain 
procurements reached their target only three times in the last ten 
years. In future procurement plans are to be made for five years 
in advance. In addition, the prices paid by the state for these com¬ 
pulsory deliveries will be raided by amounts ranging from 10 per 
cent to 100 per cent, depending on the product and the region. 

The compulsory grain delivery for this year was originally fixed 
at 65.5 million tons. It has now been cut to 55.7 million, and 
will stay at that level until 1970. This does not mean that the 
government expects sales of grain to remain stationary, but it does 
mean that the state will now have to pay more for the wheat and 
rye it purchases over and above the compulsory Quotas. This will 
help collective farms, not only to plan ahead, but also to calculate 
whether it pays them better to sell their grain surplus to the state 
or use it, say, for raising more livestock. 

The higher prices paid to the faririers will not be passed on 
directly to the consumer. This will naturally cost the government 
a lot of money. $0 will,the plan to improve farming equipment. 
It .was deeded in Mr l^ushchev> time to step up the supply 
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of fertilisers. Now comes a programme of re-equipment. Pro¬ 
duction of tractors is to be doubled during the next five years, 
during which Russian farmers wIU get 1,790,000 more tractors’and 
Li million more lorries. An effort is also to be made to provide 
electricity and new buildings throughout the Countryside. 

Between 1954 and 1958, agriculture absorbed 11.3 per cent of 
government investment, fa the present plap (1959-65) its share 
dropped to 7.5 per cent. Over the next five years it is planned 
that state and collective farms should together invest 71 billion 
roubles—roughly twice the afmoUnt invested in the preceding 
period. Mr Brezhnev said rather euphemistically that all this 
would involve “ appropriate changes of individual items in the 
budget. 3 ’ He did not actually say where the money would come 
from. 

The reason why each new government in Russia is brought up 
hard against agricultural problems is clear enough. Spectacular 
exploits in space do not conceal the backwardness of Russian farm¬ 
ing. There hr no need to recall wheat imports from the West 


or Russia’s low yields per aerie to make the pojnt; population 
figures alone are eloquent Nearly half Russia’s people still live 
in the country, and more than a third of the laboitir force is still 
employed oh the land. Yet tills huge lahdarmy cannot manage 
to satisfy Russia^ requirements for food and agricultural raw 
materials. In the United States less rfaih, eight per cent of the 
labour force is employed in farming—and the main problem is 
that of surpluses^ 

So long as it has to drag this burden of backward farming, the 
Russian economy Will be heavily handicapped in any rade with 
the West. The new Russian leaders are hying, to lighten the 
handicap by a policy'that Combines heavier investment With hew 
incentives and extends the principle of profitability to farming. 
This is only the beginning u the campaign. A cbogto^sof col¬ 
lective fanners is to be held next year, at which did organisation 
of the farms and the rewatih fanners get triay be overhauled. But 
is there mUch hope that the new men Will succeed Where their 
predecessors failed ? 


RUSSIA'S LEADERS 


St^Mchange 

IhSrjAe only subject dis¬ 
cussed the Soviet central committee's 
plenary meeting held in. Moscow bom 
March 24th to 36th. fa addition to hearing a 
report ($0 far tnpubUshed) by Mr Suslov 
on the state of the faternatiotal communist 
movement, the committee has dune some 
reshuffling of men at the top. 

. The stain beneficiary of these changes is 
Mr Kiril Mazurov, the 51-year-old leader 
of the Byelorussian party. Hitherto a candi¬ 
date member of the presidium, he now be¬ 
comes a full member of the party’s highest 
body. At the same time, he has seen 
appointed first deputy prime minister which 
means that fa the government he ranks 
directly after Mr Kosygin, the prime min¬ 
ister. /The other nontotion fa the party 
hierarchy is that of Mr Dmitri Ustinov, who 
takes Mr Mazurov’s place as candidate 
mefajber Of the presidium. 

Mr Ustinov, an engineer bom in 1908, 
first made his mark as manager of the Soviet 
Union’s defence, industry. He became 
known to a wider public in March, 1963, 
when, after a series of reshuffles in the 
planning bodies, a new supervising organ 
called the higher council of the national 
economy, or the vesenkha, was suddenly 
set up with Mr Ustinov as chairman. He 
wa? also then appointed first deputy prime 
minister, the post which he now relinquishes 
to Mr Mazurov. 

His successor as the head of the 
vesenkha, Mr Vladimir Novikov, is an 
engineer who has also climbed to power by 
way of the ministry of defence; he has 
beat made one of the many deputy prime 
ministers—there is now only one first 
deputy premier. The fact that the new 
head of the vesenkha holds a lower post 
in the government hierarchy than his pre¬ 
decessor is a sign that the institution itself 
is becofaing less. important. In general the 
power structure inherited' from Mr Khrush¬ 
chev is being altered so far by such small 
changes rather than by a major turn-out. 


RUMANIA'S LEADERS 



Non-aligned funeral 


Three hands 
on 

the mantle 

M r gheorghi u-dej*s funeral procession 
on March 24th provided an impres~ 
sive testimony to the success of his policy 
of making Rumania independent of and 
respected by the two great communist 
powers; both Russia and China felt obliged 
to send top-ranking representatiyesr^Mt 
Mikoyan from Moscow and Mr Chou 
En-lai from Peking. Mr Gheorgbiu.-Dcj’s 
successors, indeed, lost no time in em¬ 
phasising their approval of his policies Rod 
their determination to follow m his foot¬ 
steps. At the funeral the new first party 


secretary, Mr Nicolae Ceausescu, emphati¬ 
cally^ declared that Rumania’s international 
relAtioas \jroul4 ctaphifetp be fipsedma the 
party declaration o? April^ 1964. Witlfsome 
reservations, this lengthy statement sup¬ 
ported the Russian case against China ; but 
the section defining Rumania's * attitude 
towards the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid (Comecon) contained a sharp sting for 
the Russians in the sentence: “The 
planned management of the national econ¬ 
omy is one of the fundamental, essential and 
inalienable attributes of the sovereignty of 
the socialist state.” 

Mr Gheorghiu-Dej’s mantle falls mainly 
on three men. Mr Ion Maurer, in his 
early sixties, has been prime minister for 
four years. An intelligent and cultivated 
man, with a liberal middle-class back¬ 
ground, he has done a great deal to improve 
his country’s reputation abroad, especially 
in the West. Mr Chivu Stoica, who has 
been elected president in place of Mr 
Gheorghiu-Dej, is an old and very ex¬ 
perienced party stalwart, with an impeccable 
working-class background; be was a great 
friend of Mr Gheorghiu-Dej.. Finally, and 
most important, the key post of fir$rparty 
secretary, which Mr Gneorghiu-Dej also 
held, has been taken over by Mr Nicolae 
Ceausescu who since (945 has made a re¬ 
markably rapid climb up through the party 
hierarchy. By 1955 he had, achieved full 
membership of the Politburo; he is still 
only in his mid-forties.; 

Mr Ceausescu is reputed to be tough, 
ruthlds, energetic and-—perhaps not sur¬ 
prisingly—not very warmly regarded by his 
colleagues. He is known to be a strong 
advocate of greater Rumanian indepen¬ 
dence from Russia, and is believed to have 
been one of the moving spirits behind his 
country’s rebellion,..in. 1942, against Mr 
Khrushchev’s plans for closer Comecon 
integration, lie will now .almost certainly 
concentrate hjs formidable.‘ epergy. on 
hastening his country’s edmOttdc develop¬ 
ment. His attitude towards the ' ve *y 
cautious liberalisation of Rumanian life 
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When it doesn’t pay to remain private 


A stage is reached in the progress of many important private ’ 
companies, when desirable growth, to continue expansion and 
meet competition, can no longer be financed solely from the ' 
company’s own resources and those of the private owners. At 
this point, Kleinwort, Season can advise upon and assist with 
raising necessary outside finance. At a still later stage a public 
flotation, briifi^^^e g^pzrjf lifting pubife, can be the ^ 
tight 1 §«%*«*#£ **$*§>«• 

Benson advises on means by which the needs of these different 
stages and all subsequent stages can be met. 


KIEINWOjR.% BENSON 
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A ‘Queen’ does not 
take time-it gives it 



A great Cunard ‘Queen’ 
gives you the ‘fitness-break’ 
you need as well 
as the chance to work in peace 


More and more businessmen, these days, are taking a 
'Queen' (and their wives) to the States. They reach New 
York free of tensions, full of go, having spent only 3 days 
out of ttok working week at sea. And how profitably these 
days are spentl Just look what's waiting at the head of 
that Cunard gangway: 


1. A regiment of parsonal staff 

2. 14 or mors international 
menus 

3. Dancing, night clubs, cabarets 

4. Infinite rust and recreation 

5. The chance to work in peace, 
with secretaries on call 

6. Speedy telephone connection 
with all parts ef the world 

7. Broad decks the length of 
a village street 

S. Magnificent puhlte rooms 


9. Libraries rich in the latest 
best-sellers, and the ship's 
own daily newspaper - ‘The 
Ocean Times' 

10. Swimming pools and 
gymnasiums 

11. New films every evening 

12. Orchestral concerts 

13. World-famous Cunard 
service 

14. As much tonic sea air as 
you can inhale 


Make This Atlantic Holiday Year I 

There's a choice of 19 of these glorious 
holidays to the most exciting parts of the 
USA and Canada. 

One-way sea-*- One-way air 7 

Ever thought of having the heat pf both 
ways across the Atlantic 9 Ask your Travel 
Agent about one-way Cunard and one-way 
BOAC-Cunard. 


Half round trip fares by Ween’ liner from 
First Claes I Cabin I Tourist 

£190 I £92 I £71100 

Sot year (seal Travel Aawvt or snv Canard 01 BOAC offloo 
CUNARD LINE Cunaid Building Liverpool 3 (Liverpool MARitino 
3000) 15 Lower Regent Street London S 1 1 (WHIlehall 7890) 
88 Loadonhill Street London EC3 (AVEnje 8010) 


It’s good business to go CUNARD 

Regular services to New York and Canada from Southampton and Liverpool 


t ** 
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inaugurated by Mr Gheorghiu-Dej is net 
dear. Probably it will be largely deter¬ 
mined by whatever is deemed necessary 
to make the Rumanian people WOik hard 
and willingly. Tbit presumably means that 
he Will not want to turn the dock back 
Nor, if he can help it, will he wane to give 
the Rumanians, aoo much rape—whadt they 
might always use to hahg,i not themselves, 
but i die regime. 

Thus the new Rumanian leadership is 
well equipped in three reapects—with a 
prime minister who will reassure the out¬ 
side world, a president who will reassure 
the old party) faithfuls and a party boss who 
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is competent to push through a vigorous 
development of the country’s economic 
resources. After the Ion of Mr Gbemgfaiu- 
Dej the natural reaction throughout the- 
leadership will be to dose tanks. At dm 
moment there is no reason to suppose that 
the leaders are not as genuinely naked as 
they purport to be. If Moscow now has 
any hopes of fostering a pta-Russian group 
in the Rumanian party, they are illusory. 
It is, however, always possible fhat die 
strains and differences, especially over in- 
4 ternal policies, that Mr Gheorghiu-Dej’s 
pre-eminence and personality kept in check 
may in time begin to show thonsdves. 


CEYLON 

Tea and Tamil 


l* ROM Oirfe C&YLON GQWW5&PQWDEKT 

H is first job at prime minister, Mr 
Dudley Senanayake said toon after 
Ik* was sworn in on March ?Jth- is to pot 
Ceylon's economy fat onfer. Tie trouble 
with this particular economy is its vulner¬ 
ability When America sneezes Europe 
only catches cold ; poor Ceylon tends to get 
llu when there are hurricane* in Cuba, bliz¬ 
zards in eastern Europe or floods in Burma 
Although Ceylon’s earnings from its 
thiee principal export commodities, tea, 
rubber and coconut products, have risen 
steadily, they cannot always match the 
country’s huge import bill. Of this, about 
half and sometimes more goes on buying 
tood, such as rice, flour and sugar. The 
favourable trade balance of £17 million in 
1963 sank to an adverse balance of £j mil¬ 
lion last year as the food bill rose from 
£47 million to rather mote than £75 mil¬ 
lion Cuba’s devastating hurricane meant 
that sugar prices shot up and took the root 
off Ceylon’s budget. 

Every effort has been made to reduce the 
import bill, but the effect of this has only 
been tt> disrupt domestic policy. Business 
has been crippled and workers thrown out 
of jobs Ceylon’s infant industries cannot 
meet the shortages caused by import re¬ 
strictions. From the consumer’s point of 
view, the last few years have been a story 
of soaring prices and of scarcities. Socialism, 
quipped Mr Sfcnkniyakc during the election 
campaign, had indeed given the common 
man a place in the sun—in the queue. 

Having cut non-essentials to the bone, the 
government was forced last yfcar by the 
dangerous drop in the trade balance to deny 
foreign exchange even to new industries. 
And without the machinery, and rjw mater¬ 
ials they needed, ityfiy of these small indus¬ 
tries were thfoWn out df business. 

The hope of gdttihg more motley from 
exports has hot bedi realised. Nothing 
went right: either world market prices were 
unfavourable, traditional mattds were lofet 
or increased production f Alkd to offset a 
dwindling price. Indian t^ad, for example. 


have chinked ,the MicjkUe f^s| packet Mm 
Ceylon. Ceylon was, in fact, the only major 
tea-producing country that failed to increase 
production last year. 

Rice in Ceylon is politics. Rationed rice 
is heavily subsidised, but any government 
that lays an economising finger on the 
country’s staple food will surely court 
disaster—as Mr Senanayake himself found 
( out when he had to resign fro^i being prime 
minister in 1953. Ceylon usually imports 
abbut 70 per cent of its rice requirements, 
but since this year’s domestic crop was 
badly damaged by a cyclone, the new 
finance minister’s first problem is to find 
the money for more rice imports. 

Ceylon’s economic instability ha* made 
international agencies, such as the World 
Bank, shy away front* overtures for financial 
assistance. But the new government hopes 
to create the sort of favourable climate that 
will attract private capital from the West. 
Economic stagnation has turned unemploy¬ 
ment into a serious problem. The educated 
young, who thrust die new government into 
power, ace a restless group who expect quick 
results. 

Commqnahsm in Ceylon was a by-product 
of such economic tensions. Making Sinhala 
the official language seemed, in 1956, an 
easy answer to roe Sinhala majority who had 
been enviously watching the better educated 
minority groups entrenched in the public 
service. But the language decision gravely 
damaged relations between the two com¬ 
munities and the lack of national unity has 
been one of many problems that has be¬ 
devilled Ceylon in recent years. The new 
prime minister honestly believes that the 
time has come to repair the damage—quite 
apart from the fact that his government de¬ 
pends on Tamil votes for its majority in 
parliament. 1 Good intentions qnd tactical 
needs together drive him towards a rap¬ 
prochement. 

How will the opposition, or more accu¬ 
rately Mrs Bandaranaike 4nd her party, 
react to such moves ? Already whispers run 
through th4 country that the election was 
a triumph fartr minority groups, aid opposi¬ 
tion supporters talk mockingly to 1 one 
another in Tamil. Mr Senanayake could 
probably get the betttfbf *n opposition 
campaign mounted On these lines, but it 
misfit distrait him, and Ceylon, from what 
he has rightly called first job. ^ 
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SUDAN 

Held by a 
Thread 

r 

S kiqdinO round a complete breakdown, 
delegates' fronj obtth and south Sudan, 
who haye been hplcUdka round-table con¬ 
ference, decided that touts of a kind should 
continue. The conference, an alternative 
to the one that never come off at Juba in 
February, began in Khartoum on March 
16 th: a week later there were reports of 
total disagreement between northern and 
Southern views. Good sense, and the 
steadying influence Of observers at the con¬ 
ference, saved the day—just. On March 
29th the conference fnded without agreeing 
on the main constitutional issue, but de¬ 
cided to keep the threads of talk intact by 
setting up a 12-man joint committee to go 
on hunting a way out, The conference itself 
proposes to meet again some time in the 
summer to discuss the committee’s work. 

The target had been to flnd tome way of 
raising the blade south's constitutional status 
so that it was no longer a poor relation of 
the Arab north’s. The southern represen¬ 
tatives, it soon became clear, were out for 
revolutionary change: they wanted some¬ 
thing that came perilously hear to complete 
separation. They put forward (and the 
northerners turned down) the suggestion 
that the south should determine by plebis¬ 
cite whether it preferred federation or 
autonomy. Above all, the southerners 
wanted to control their own affairs, and this 
induded their own army and police. 

The northerners swerved away from the 
idea of cutting the country in two: it was 
too drastic, it would kick away Sudan's 
economic base, it might be an invitation to 
foreign interference. They were not keen 
on the idea of federation either, Which they 
saw as involving a steady drain on northern 
finance. 

Yet, clearly, things cannot go on as they 
are bow. The northerners then suggested 
a compromise which would have given the 
south considerable local autonomy, includ¬ 
ing control of its agriculture and education. 
But this for the southern delegates, even 
under the sensible and relatively conserva¬ 
tive leadership of Mr William pens, was 
far from enough. The only way to keep a 
semblance of good will was to hand the 
deadlock over to a committee, and turn 
happily to the kind of economic and educa¬ 
tional reforms that ate very much easier 
to agree on. 

So the thunderous north-south issue is 
postponed. One coniequenc; is that there 
can be no elections in Sudan on April 21st- 
Thc prime minister. Mr Khalifa, who had 
been sticking' doggedly to this date, ex¬ 
plained during thetow point of the confer¬ 
ence that Since the southerners Saq refused 
either to register as voters or to nominate 
their candidates, elections, at least for the 
nmC being. Were off. 
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YEMEN—I 

Dim Shadows 

Y emen’s war is a quiet war, or so it 
seems to the world outside. Compared 
with the floodlighted horrors that pour out 
of Vietnam, the scraps of news filtering 
from Yemen are inadequate, shadowy or 
improbable, and usually all three. Recently 
the news has been harder: reports over the 
past month or so pinpoint the efforts of 
royalist leaders and certain dissident 
republicans to end the long two-year 
stalemate. • 

First there was military victory. On 
March ioth, after severe fighting in the 
surrounding area, the royalists captured 
Harib, the town commanding the supply 
road from Beihan. Harib had been con¬ 
trolled by Egyptian troops since early 1963: 
a year ago it was in the news when Britain 
was attacked in the United Nations for hav¬ 
ing bombed the fort there. It is the first 
important town to fall to the royalist tribes¬ 
men and however crushing the Egyptian 
counter-offensive may be when it comes (so 
far the Egyptians have limited themselves to 
air attacks) the significant fact is that 
Yemen’s cities, too, are not invulnerable. 

Then on the diplomatic front. At the 
end of March talks were arranged to take 
place in a village east of Sana between the 
Imam’s supporters and an impressive collec¬ 
tion of tribal leaders. These include senior 
members of the u third force ”—the group 
of politicians and sheikhs who deserted the 
republican government at the end of last 
year. 

The leader of this middle group is Sheikh 
Mohammed Zubeiri, a shrewd nationalist 
politician who had his name connected 
with the “ third force ” idea even while he 
was a vice-president in the Sana govern¬ 
ment. With two other members of the 
cabinet, including another vice-president, 
Sheikh Abdul Rahman Iryani, he resigned 
in December in official disgust at the Sallal 
regime. He has now set up at Barat, a 
mountain stronghold near Saada, a group 
calling itself Hizb Allah (Allah’s party). The 
negotiators are said to include Sheikh 
Iryahi, and, according to some reports, 
Imam Badr will himself meet the peace- 
hunting sheikhs. 

The emergence of a Yemeni group 
determined on independence and on peace, 
arid committed neither to the Imam nor to 
President Sallal, is hopeful—but of mar¬ 
ginal importance. With more than 50,000 
Egyptian troops in the country, and with 
the royalist forces comfortably supplied by 
Saudi Arabia (and, as everybody but the 
British insists, by Britain), any decisive 
peace move mustcome from Cairo and from 
Riyadh. And.'itej^'the sad, never-kept 
attempt at gp||pfire last November, the 
two mator the Yemeni rivals have 

drauto rWeakly apiti 

4 phmst this backlpound, it is interesting 
to v fedbrd the comments on the military 
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situation by a correspondent who, earlier 
this year, spent two months with the 
royalist forces in the Yemen. Communica- 
tion between London and the Imam’s head¬ 
quarters being not exactly jet-fast, the 
import has taken its time: it was posted 
before the fall of Harib. But he predicted 
that Harib, together with its larger twin 
city, Marib, might be the first cities to fall 
to the royalists—as they were the last to fall 
to the Egyptians. 


YEMEN—Jl 


Royalist Glow 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN YEMEN 



A bout 40 per cent of Yemen remains 
, firmly under the royalists’ control. 
Since this royalist-hcld land is mainly moun¬ 
tainous or desert, there is very little the 
Egyptians can do to drive them out. On 
the other hand, on easier terrain the royalist 
forces cannot compete with the superior 
weapons of the Egyptian army. So, for the 
time being, the stalemate continues. 

To a point, this works to the advantage of 
the royalists. Their armoury is improving: 
they have recently been supplied with the 
anti-tank guns and heavy-calibre machine 
guns that they lacked before. They are also 
not running into the heavy expenses that it 
costs the Egyptians to maintain the 52,000 
men they arc fought to have in Yemen. 
Although royalist strength is estimated at 
350,000 men, this is not a great burden on 
any treasury. The men own the rifles and 
daggers they wry; they are, fighting on 
their own terrain; friendly villagers supply 
their neplds of flour, rice, sugar and tea. 
With their mobility and their powers of 
endurance, the royalists make a fierce guer¬ 
rilla force. Their disadvantage is that they 
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are unable to fight as an army, only as tribal 
units Jed by their own sheikhs. 

Nominally, the Egyptians control the 
cities and the roads. But many of these 
roads puts through land that is held by 
tribes who do not support the republican 
government and may be actively hostile to 
it. The Egyptians have managed to .keep 
most of the supply routes open either by 
buying off the tribal leaders or by intimidat¬ 
ing them into co-operation. But recently 
these methods have not always worked: 
several roads have been blocked for periods 
ranging from a day to 18 days. When the 
mam supply road between Hodeida and 
Sana was cut recently, royalist tribesmen 
went so far as to collect road tolls—and to 
issue receipts in the name of the Imam. 

Several Egyptian-held enclaves in northern 
Yemenite been completely encircled atid 
depeifct dn parachute drops for all supplies. 
The insecurity of this was brought home 
to the Egyptians by the fall in January of 
their outpost in Djebel Raazeh, a strategic 
position on the supply route between Saudi 
Arabia and the Imam’s forces. The 
Egyptians tried by air and land attacks to 
break the royalist ring round the citadel; 
they failed and Djebel Raazeh was captured 
with heavy casualties to the Egyptians and 
Yemeni republicans. 

Royalist strategy is to try to repeat this 
pattern with the other Egyptian enclaves 
deep in royalist-hcld territory. Harib [which 
fell to the royalists on March 10th] and 
Marib are both separated from Sana by a 
desert needing about a week’s journey by 
camel to cross. They had become almost 
wholly dependent on parachute supplies, 
though once a fortnight a heavily escorted 
republican convoy set out from Sana to take 
a circuitous route (more than twice the 
distance of the direct desert trek) across 
largely hostile tribal territory in order to 
bring in goods and equipment that could 
not easily be managed by parachute. 

The three main inland cities—Sana, Taiz 
and Saada —arc all vulnerable to the threat 
of having their supplies cut off. Both Sana 
and Taiz are very largely dependent on the 
roads to their sole coastal supply base at 
Hodeida remaining open. And Saada, the 
fourth largest town in Yemen, is wholly 
dependent on the road from Sana, which 
leads through some dangerous moun¬ 
tain territory. This particular road has 
already been cut several times by sporadic 
tribal action: a determined and co-ordi¬ 
nated attack might well have a more serious 
effect. 

Sana itself is to some degree threatened 
by the royalist positions six miles north of 
the capital in the Khawlan mountains. It 
has already been shelled, but ineffectivdy, 
with 75mm recoilless rifles: so far the 
royalists have no artilienr with a rapge of 
more than a few miles,, If the Imam’s forces 
got hold 6f heavier equipment they could 
inflict serious damage both on the 
and on the two airports* military and 
civilian, just north and south of .Sana, The 
royalists seem hopeful that such sq^ptnent 
may be forthcoming. ‘ ' 7 :, . 
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INDUSTRIAL HEAT EXCHAN6ERS LIMITED, SHEFFIELD: 

heat transfer and Industrial refrigeration plant. 

The fallowing are also members of the Heavy 
Engineering Division of the Edgar Allen Group 
offering a comprehensive range of processing plant 

and equipment. 

EDSAR ALLEN A CO. LTD., SHEFFIELD: 

size reduction; raw grinding and processing of 
minerals and other materials. 

DRITISN 'REMA* MANUFACTURIN8 CO. LTD., SHEFFIELD: 
pulverized fuel plant; fine grinding and separating plant. 

SUELL UMITED, LONDON: 
materials drying; dust collection; calcining, roasting 

t and cooling plant. 


Modem techniques of industrial refrigeration take the gamble out of food 
transportation — eliminating wastage and nutritional loss between producer and 
consumer. 

Industrial Heat Exchangers, a member of the Edgar Allen Group, offer all types 
of refrigeration systems, many of which are easily transported and Installed, 
inexpensive to operate and Ideally suited to tropical climates. I.H.SS. offer to 
private and public organisations a comprehensive design and development service 
for the manufacture of 'turn-key* refrigeration plants, multiple cold 
stores, abattoir and cold storage systems. 

Technical literature describing Industrial refrigeration design and 
equipment as well aB the book “Materials Processing” outline the , ^ 
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The sign of a good job.. .on time 

in the field OF building and civil engineering the high degree of our service is proved 
by the number of Clients who continue to negotiate repeat contracts. We have 

successfully completed contracts for American and other Organisations requiring 
industrial and commercial premises in the United Kingdom. 

Careful planning and administration alert to foresee and forestall problems and high 
calibre supervisory staff create efficient team work. Modem equipment and techniques 
g ypinj^ to the maximum give bur Clients the benefit of‘a good job-on time’. 

KYLE, STEWART (CONTRACTORS) LTD., ARDSHIR HOUSE, EMPIRE *AY, WEMBLEY. MIDDX. WEMRLEY 5321 
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PI A Boeings make‘firsts’in routes, flights, services 


A P1A Boeing fan jet holds the world record for the fastest time between London 
and Karachi, London and Beirut, and Beirut and Karachi, pia are the first 
international airline to pioneer a new route to China with modern jets through 
Canton and Shanghai; the first service through Moscow and beyond; and the 
first airline to show Inflight movies to both First and Economy class passengers. 
It is this kind of modern and imaginative enterprise which explains why pia - 
a consistently profitable airline - carried over 14% more passengers and why 
seasoned travellers sav pia are areat people to fly with. 

LONDON FRANKFURT MOSCOW 6ENEVA ROME BEIRUT TEHRAN. KABUL 
KARACHI BOMBAY DELHI CALCUTTA DACCA KHATMANDU RANGOON CANTON SHANGHAI 



PAKISTAN 

INTERNATIONAL 

AIRLINES 

GREAT PEOPLE 
TO FLY WITH 
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AT TWENTY 


In April 1945 the San Francisco 
conference began its debates on the 
UN Charter. Now the organisation enters 
its third decade—limping. Can it get 
off to a fresh start ? 

A bazooka shell was fired, at the United Nations building, from 
the far side of New York’s East River, last December. 
Tomorrow the citizens cf Geneva will vote in a referendum forced 
by a local group that resents the UN’s impact on the city. The 
shell, fired by disgruntled, refugees from Dr Castro’s Cuba* fell 
short; and in Geneva all those who welcome the UN’s presence 
there have lined up against the instigators of the referendum (which 
is further described on page 82). Yet these episodes may serve 
as symbols of a more general malaise. The commonest attitude 
toward the United Nations is, today, disenchantment. 

Twenty years old this year, the UN has solemnly designated 
1965 as International Co-operation Year. But its financial troubles 
and the paralysis of its nineteenth Assembly have provoked quips 
about the ICY turning out as chilly as the cold war; and 14 1 
don’t CY ” is a current catch phrase. An article in the New York 
Times magazine on March 14th declared that 

the Security Council is powerless, the General Assembly is power¬ 
less, the Secretary-General is powerless. The United Nations has 
ceased to be an effective international organisation. 

Among those who share the view that the organisation is already 
as good as dead* joy at its apparent decease is not confined to Dr 
Sukarno—who, having pulled Indonesia out of it, now cannot but 
insist that the whole thing is collapsing and high time too. In 
the West* as in the Far East, some are happy to believe that 

whether America likes it or not, whether U Thant jumps about 
or not, the United Nations lias begun its death throes. . . . The 
problem now is not how \u save the paralytic. It is how to bury 
the deceased, with decency. . . . 

These words, from a Portuguese newspaper, find echoes in various 
quarters, quite apart from Peking and Pretoria. In Europe, a 
good many people agree with Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s old com¬ 
plaint—repeated in the House of Commons on March 4th—that 
Afro-Asian states have been 44 using the Assembly for selfish and 
not collective purposes.” Similar feelings have spread, since 
December’s bitter debates about the Congo, among ordinary 
Americans—who have also been more outraged than is realised in 
Britain by finding that the mass of member states would not line 
up to press Russia and France for payment of their shares of peace¬ 
keeping costs. Meanwhile, among Africans, there has been a turn¬ 
ing away from the UN since they found it offered no easy way of 
defeating Dr Verwoerd, or even Mr Tshombc. 

The dissatisfaction takes many forms. When the president of 
Pakistan agrees with China’s rulers that the UN must be 
drastically reformed, they do not necessarily mean the same thing. 
When General de Gaulle demanded, on February 4th, a “ return 
to the Charter,” he declared that lie fished to save the United 
Nations; but most people believe hi? real aim is to assure its 
impotence. Mr Cbou En-lai’s suggestion that a u revolutionary ” 
rival to the UN might be formed has found no, takers. But in 
February, when the abortive Assembly was struggling to adjourn 



First and nineteenth Assembly presidents: Spaak and 
Quaison-Sackey 


itself, Peking’s voice came through loud and clear in the protests 
made by the Albanian and Mauretanian representative?, who 
denounced both America and Russia (and France and Britain too) 
in the name of the frustrated smaller states. 

It is not only China and its loyal friends who see thq battle over 
peacekeeping costs as an artificial one. There are others who are 
inclined to suspect Ameriean-Russian 44 collusion,” rather than 
44 collision,” of causing the Assembly’s eclipse. This belief that the 
crisis is a false crisis is as much of an over-simplification as the 
assumption that the United Nations is already dead. But it is 
true that the procedural deadlock is not itself the real crisis that 
does, indeed, threaten the UN’s whole existence. 

The real crisis arises because, after twenty years, the nations 
still have only a hazy idea of what it is really for; and, therefore, 
whether they really need it. Some people remain loyal in its 
support without in the least understanding it; others, equally 
ignorant, have come to dismiss it as useless, or mischievous ; many 
are still unaware whether its existence makes any real difference. 
Launched on a wave of revulsion against the horror of world war, 
the United Nations could coast along for a time on a vagiie senti¬ 
ment in favour of world organisation for peace, a sentiment strong 
enough to see it through several earlier difficult moments (at each 
of which its demise was reported, with as much exaggeration as 
Mark Twain’s). But, to put it crudely, it has, now lust about run 
out of gush. The case for keeping it going—or for trying to enlarge 
its capacity—has to be argued as matter-of-factly as If it were a 
railway, an airline route, a mental hospital or a royal commission. 
(It has spmething.in common with all of these.) 

Europeans, already made sceptical by memories of the League 
of Nations, were never wildly happy about the new body in which 
their continent’s status was diminished; and their feelings codied 
still more as Asian and African members flooded in. Russia* with 
its own bitter League memories, was defensive and with¬ 
drawn from the start,, and has npvpr learnt how to play a great 
power’s full part in the UN' properly. During the secotid postwar 
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decade the influx of ex-coloqjal states, surely destined to accept 
Russia as their champion against the West, raised Mr Khrushchev's 
hopes; but they were soon dashed. The new states themsdves, 
arriving with great expectations, did obtain a sort of working con¬ 
sensus with America and somfc other wtsterhitaenbea that yielded. 
visible results, at least in the peftorf from die establishment of 
the international force in Sinai in 1936 to the ending of the Katanga 
secession in early 1963. But these ties have frayed as the strains 
A&ic*, wi bntfr periphery—«d 00 


its fiiri decade, by 


jllariaift ml run by America during 
„ ,. v J-Asiam during its second* is hardly 

accucaaa. Although .^tSe'start tbs Larin Americans made up 
40 per cent of the nWmbership, even maximum pressure from 
Washington could not always bring them into line ; witness the 
ASfemmy voting oh Palestine in 1947. In the Security Council* 
Vltiltfa Wielded ittvetcr like a flail from the outset. The Secretariat 
was at first overv&elmingfy western-manned ; yet it was Vended* 
fc AVGSwhy*s,iby, as w oommunist-inffltratedand its first chief, 
Mr Trygve Lie* suffered more American than Russian criticism 
ih the years before the Korean war. It is true* too* that half the 
membership (which has risen from 51 to 114) is now African and 
Asian ; the present Secretary-General is Asian, the president of 
the latest Assembly is African. But westerners still make up halfof 
the j^ttetariar * no Asian or African state (unless one counts the 
‘ QMne q e IfeSinaliBto) has a Council veto rand in (he Assembly, 
A* Arians and Africans cannot, even M two- 

tfiWb majority -by themselves, *v^‘ 

In the UN’s first years* a western preponderance that did not 
accurately reflect the real world often yielded what Mr 
Hamrparskjold called “ illusory voting victories ”—which might 
be emotionally satisfying, but that was usually all. Today, the 
Afro-Asiaqs can often get a similar illusory result on issues that 
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draw other states along) 
rWrill condemn pr V< 



ceBSi^ns,m; t^derdevelopca^minmery ,r our me aortnu;*enect 
as hai$ m-dfajem as it was in those first years, when the Assembly 
used to^urg^ Russia to allow elections in Korea, or to accept inter¬ 
national control of nuclear armaments. 

Since December 1963* however, even this shadowy satisfaction 
ha. been denied. The nineteenth Assembly never even adopted 


an agenda. On February !$th> it acbqcutrned uptilnext $eptepber. 
Whether it can then be r^viyed depends on (he , outcome ‘ of the 
negotiations about the UN’sWhole^ teacekeepmg functroh thk are 
now proceeding; without any rignof great argbhey, dmohg the 
members of a new special; committee; And one father alarming 
thing is that many of those involved in these negotiations show 
hardly any alarm. There seems a tendency to assume that a face¬ 
saving formula will quite soon emerge between Washington and 
Moscow, that “ normalcy ” will then return and the UN will carry 
on as before. 


Certainly* both America and Russia did take pains to avoid 
a head-on collision in the Assembly on the arrears issue. Each 
evidently reckoned that to force a showdown could mean a loss 
of friends* of prestige—and of the potential usefulness of the 
United Nations too, The same logic should impel them at least 
part of the way to a patching-up of the financial dispute. But 
can such a patch mend the real rent in the United Nations? There 
will, no doubt, be a very general sense of relief, if the delegates find 
they can assemble doucely in September* elect their vice-presidents, 
form committees* and start reading out the speeches they could not 
deliver in these last few months. But if that is^all t-M* is achieved, 
the challenge of this crisis will have been shirked ; the nations will 
be left even more confused and divided about what they want the 
UN to become ; and their display of inertia will ensure that, in its 
twenty-first year, the organisation enters senility. 


Relaunching into Realism 

If American support for UN peacekeeping work were scaled down, 
the effect could be healthy—though painful 


L ike other large sprawling institutions, the United Nations 
1 resembles a bread roll that is soft and doughy at the centre 
but crisp outside. The Assembly, its central organ, is a wordy, 
cumbrous, too often inert mass. Out on the periphery, however, 
the UN’s servants may be found sweating to keep Cypriots from 
killing each other, to shape a Latin American common market, to 
douse explosive dashes on the Kashmir cease-fire line, to get the 
Niger river harnessed for production, or to sustain and retrain 
refugees from Palestine* China, Cuba, Angola and Rwanda. 

All this "field” activity—peacekeeping* economic assistance, 
humanitarian relief—can be costly and controversial too. But its 
mere existence on such a scale sharply differentiates the UN from 
the League of Nations. The collapse of an Assembly does not 
consign the whole organisation to limbo. The 10,000 soldiers and 
the thousands of civilians now serving the UN “ in the field ” are 
soldiering on. If deadlock at the centre became prolonged, many 
field activities would in time lapse for lack of authorisation or funds. 
But today their continuance—as yet only marginally affected by 
the Assembly’s plight—provides a momentum that helps to carry 
the UN forward across an apparent void. It should serve, too, as 
a reminder that what is at stake is the survival not just of a debating 
society, but also of a set of actual operations, which* although in 
some cases they meet opposition, are as a whole recognised by 
most people to be services of real value. 

These services will not in future .be available if this year’s 
v wrangling does not yield a fairly solid consensus about the basis 
* * 6ri which they should rest. It has to be realised that the UN’s 


operative parts have been built up by improvisation. Its first two 
decades may be summed up, as Sam Goldwyn might have said, 
in two words: ad hoc. 

It is often said that the men who signed the Charter in 1945 
had no idea that the membership would double within twenty 
years. They did, however, provide for new admission's; they did 
not mean the organisation to be frozen for all time with 20 Latin 
American members, only 12 European and only three African ones. 
But they did not foresee the kinds of UN forces that exist today 
in Cyprus and Sinai; nor the kinds of peacekeeping "presence ” 
that have curbed armed clashes in Kashmir and Palestine for seven¬ 
teen years; nor the Secretary-General’s use of military advisers, 
of special representatives resident in potentially explosive areas, 
of personal emissaries sent out when crisis looms ; nor the activity 
of a permanent conference of over a hundred ambassadors in New 
York; nor the expansion of development assistance to the point 
where the chiefs of UN field offices in 80 countries handle pro¬ 
grammes of training, advice, research and pre-investment surveys 
on a budget larger than that of the parent organisation. 

In a speech on February 20th, U Thant emphasised the extent 
to which change since 1945 had made the Charter out of date- 
particularly its provisions for peacekeeping action under the joint 
control of the five veto-wielding powers. These provisions (which 
have never been Workable) reflected, he pointed out, a preoccupation 
with, die kind of conflict that was ending in 1945—with the past, 
not with the future. A " great debate M was how starting: should 
peacekeeping be reserved to the great powers bn whose unanimity 
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CH I TCP The Swiss enoineering company 

pWlnnll of world-wide repute 


refrigeration 



Complete refrigerating 
plants incorporating 
the reliable Sulzer oilfree 


use 

your 

Hertz 

charge 

card 

all 

over 

Europe 

WORLD WIDE 


refrigerating compressors 

for cold stored, abattoirs, breweries, dairies, beverage plants, quick- 
freezing plants for foodstuffs, chemical and pharmaceutical plants, ar¬ 
tificial ice rinks, eta 


Sutepr Brothers,Limited, Winterthur, Switzerland 

Affiliated companies: WftrtSfthiltt Bchweizerisfeh* Lokomotiv- und Mdsehinenfabrik. 
ZurcheretraOe 41; London, W.p.t; Sulzer feroa. {London) Ltd . Bainbridcie Street; 
Furls' Fa: Cle de Cwtartftieffbn Minenfque Proofs Su!?ec 19. rue Cognacq- 
Jay. Peris lie: Soci6l& Anonyme Chauffago Sulzor, 7, avenue do la R^publique, 
Bruxelles 5: Socidtd Anonyme Belgo Sulzor Fr6roa, Chauffago ot Ventilation, 13, 
avenue Marnlx: Amsterdam-C: Gebroeders Sulzer Nederland N V . Singol 146; 
Oslo: Sulzer Brothers, Nordisk Aksjeselskup, Riddervoldsgnte 7; Stuttgart-S: Ge- 
bruder Sulzer, Heizung und Luftung GmbH. FurtbachstraOe 4, Wien III: Gebruder 
Sulzer (Wien) GmbH. Am Heumarkt 13; Madrid: Sulzer Hermanos S. A , Aparta- 
do 6050; Llasabon: Sulzer IrmSos Ltda., Apartado 2702. New York (6), N.Y.: sulzer 
Bros. Inc., 19 Rector Street. Spartanburg, S.C. (USA): Sulzer Bros., inc., Textile 
Machinery Division, P.O. Bex 1895. 207 Magnolia Street; Montreal 6: Sulzer Bros. 
(Canada) Ltd . 1310 Greene Avenue, Suite 650; MSxloo 1, D.F.: Sulzer Hermanos 
S A.. Apartado pnstal 7183: Rio de Janeiro: Sulzer do Brasil S A., Calxa postal 
2435; Buenoe Alret (R 74): S. A. Sulzer Hermanos S. I L , Avenlda Belgrano No 665, 
2° P.; Beirut: Sulzer Bros. Ltd. & SLM Winterthur, Middle East Consulting Office. 
P.O.B. 5317; Johannesburg: Sulzer Bros. (South Africa) Ltd , P.O. Box 930; Singa¬ 
pore: Sulzer/SLM Central Office for S.E. Asia, Newton P.O. Box 8, Milton's Point, 
N.S.W. (Australia): Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd., P.O. Box 81, Tokyo: Sulzer Brothers 
(Japan) Limited, C P.0, 147. - Represented in all other countries. 1MC 


HERTZ 

RENTA CAR 



Apply for a Herlz Charge Card at any Hertz office. Then you 
can charge your new Vauxhall, Opel or other fine car. Just 
call Hertz or your travel agent to reserve a car anywhere. 

Let HERTZ put y ou in the driver’s seatl 
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The 

Economist 

exports 

In 1965, nearly half the revenue of 
The Economist will be earned outside 
Britain: a fair trade balance with about 
140 countries. 

Exports are nowhere as profitable as 
domestic business. Calling on a 
newsagent in Corfu who takes two 
copies of The Economist (on sale or 
return) and sells one a fortnight can be 
fun: but as an export-import merchant 
of ideas, facts and opinions, we learn to 
be sceptical of amateurism. 


Knowledge _ 

When'you travel, fully briefed with 
details of competitive products, 
applications and techniques, 
restrictions, tax—do you also have: 

(a) the knowledge of a country's 
economy and government which, 
in The Economist's view, 
distinguishes the international 
businessman from the short-term 
dealer? 

(b) the information contained in 
economic reviews of foreign markets 
published quarterly by the 
Economist intelligence Unit? 


wr> 

on 


Communication _ 

A domestic sales' contract may be 
influenced by a hundred factors, many 
of them assumed on grounds of 
familiarity or custom. Every one of those 
factors may need to be differently 
communicated, differently translated, 
differently planned to make an export 
deal. Two sections of The Economist, 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS and 
INTERNATIONAL REPORT describe 
some of the background factors and 
challenge a few of the assumptions. 
business brief tersely and graphically 
presents the key indicators which act as 
a spur, or a check, to businesslike 
planning in the major markets. 


Scale _ 

When an exporter has cracked the 
communication problem, (presentation 
of information, good contacts, 
planning the right kind of service or 
maintenance) it may prove difficult to 
scale his marketing operation within 
tight limits of distribution, or of that 
level of distribution which is profitable. 
For example: 

The Economist has just set up retail 
distribution in Australia, Hong Kong and 
Japan. In Sydney and Melbourne it is 
on sale every Monday at 5 Australian 
shillings. The airfreight is Subsidized— 
because the scale of our business in the 
Far East does not justify printing locally. 
The subsidy is justified, in the interest of 
advertisers exporting to that area, and 
for the build up of world wide 
circulation. 


Precision 

Of Britain's 50 biggest exporters, 

44 advertise in The Economist. Many 
of them use industrial and technological 
magazines, and larger publications 
suited to large-scale marketing 
techniques and world wide 
distribution. Small exporters also use 
The Economist because they know 
exactly who reads it. The small 
exporter often gets advice from banks, 
commercial counsellors, trade 
associations, etc., in order to aim his 
sales message as precisely and as 
economically as he can. 

A long established German manufacturer 
of precision equipment toldrus that his 
export policy is based on regular 
publication of research papers (studies 
of applications and systems) in 18 
languages. These papers are mailed to 
about 22,000 scientific laboratories and 
other establishments. In Germany 
his company is considered old-fashioned. 
So are we, who have also learnt that 
"old-fashioned" exporting is damned 
hard work. 


Merchandizing advertisements 

If you don't mail as precisely as that, 
do you make full use of sates messages 
published in international media? We 
have more requests for testing the results 
of industrial advertising, for preparing 
reprints and other forms of merchandizing 
from non-British than from British 
companies. 

In Britain, and in some export markets, 
The Economist offers small scale but 
precise direct mail services to 
advertisers at low cost. 

For details write to Marketing and 
Promotion Department The 
Economist 25 St. James's Street 
London, S.W.t. 


The 

Economist 
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the Security Council was supposed to depend, or should there be * 
a fair division of functions between Council and Assembly? 

That is certainly a major part of the problem ; but it ip not 
quite the whole. It is true that the refusal of Russia and France to 
share the costs of the Congo operation and (in Russia’s case) of 
Uncf, the 44 emergency force ” stationed since 1956 in Sihai, arises 
because they contest the legality of such operations^ and demand 
a return to the 1945 concept of joint great-power control of all 
peacekeeping. Or so they say. America, Britain and other members 
have argued that to tolerate such refusals would wipe out the whole 
evolutionary advance that has enabled the UN to tackle some 
threats to peace without great-power unanimity: Or so they say. 
Actual policies, in both cases, have been more devious. 

General de Gaulle demanded, on February 4th, a strict “ return 99 
to the Charter and an end to all meddling by the Assembly in peace¬ 
keeping. He also denounced Mr Hammarskjold for exceeding his 
powers, while praising Mr Thant for his restraint. He gave only 
one example to illustrate his complaint: the Congo. All this was 
gaullist, rather than gallic, logic. In fact the Assembly has autho¬ 
rised only one peacekeeping force, Unef ; and this is the one force 
for which France has always fully paid its share. The Congo 
operation was authorised by the Council, in which President de 
Gaulle's government never used its veto to block any of the reso¬ 
lutions that successively enlarged the scope allowed to the Secretary- 
General. And, if Mr Hammarskjold offended the general by trying 
to end the Katanga secession in 1961, Mr Thant authorised the 
military operations that ended it in 1963. 


R ussia, until i960, denounced all talk of Charter revision as 
imperialist intrigue. Then Mr Khrushchev himself violently 
demanded revision, in order to abolish the Secretary-General's 
office and substitute his famous 44 troika ”; and now Russia has at 
lust gone along with the Afro-Asian demand for a larger Security 
Council. Thus the 1945 text is no longer sacred in Moscow. The 
Soviet leaders did not respond to General de Gaulle's recent plea 
for a return to purity. Moreover, while consistently denouncing 
Assembly intervention in peacekeeping, the Russians have repeat¬ 
edly condoned it. In 1956 they did not vote against the creation 
of Uncf, and two of their associated states even offered troops for 
it. In 1958 Russia itself insisted that the Assembly, not the Council, 
should tackle that year's Middle East crisis ; it then went along 
with all other Assembly members in giving Mr Hammarskjold 
" leave it to Dag ’’ mandate to extend UN peacekeeping “ pre¬ 
sences ” of his own design. 

If Sir Alec Douglas-Home had still been in office. General de 
Gaulle's demand might have drawn more of a British cheer, for it 
echoed the views Sir Alec has voiced ever since 1961. Yet, oddly 
enough, the Conservative government had joined the Americans 
since 1961 in arguing that Russia and France should be required 
to help pay for operations that had been launched on a basis not 
envisaged in the Charter. The new Labour government was more 
rationally aligned with Washington in this argument, but was 
embarrassed to find many smaller states more concerned to get the 
Assembly back to normal debate than to insist that its rights must 
he upheld by this particular tactic. 

America's record is as revealing of inner confusion as any. 
American support has been decisive in seeing the LTnitcd Nations 
through two decades. But there is a more mottled side to the 
icUtionship between the UN and its major supporter. The problem 
h admirably set out in a new book by a senior State Department 
official.* To clinch the case for continued generous American 
support of the organisation, it appears necessary to emphasise 
that it not only serves the common cause of peace, but is also 
Peculiarly responsive to American influence, and is of special value 

4 “ In Pursuit of World Order.” By Richard N. Gardner. Pall Mall 
2SI pages. 35s. 


faih$pirip to curb the spread of communist influence. The 
A^m^ji^atioii npust convince Americans that the UN works for, 
not^>a4pUiist 9 the national interest—“assuming always that the 
.' American position is reasonably founded in justice,” as Mr Gardner 
fmts it—while it .urges other states to support the organisation as 
Sttohjgly as it does itself. Breaking point is neared when Russia 
is pfbssed to help pay for a Congo operation that is simultaneously 
presented as a major rebuff to communist ambitions. Mr Gardner's 
assurance to his readers that 44 the UN in action is largely the 
free worid in action ” is a key to the nature of the present crisis. 

It would be grossly inaccurate to brand America’s UN policy 
/as a mere old-style cold war one. There has been a real American 
concern to promote a peacekeeping system that would permit each 
nation to shape its own chosen course without fear. But Americans 
may need even more than others the impulse to a new realism 
that the new disenchantment may offer. Contributing so much— 
and not only in money—to the organisation, they were not taking 
full account of the fact that others—and not only communists— 
would in time react less with gratitude than with resentment. 

If disenchantment now leads the Americans to stand a bit further 
back and reduce the volume and eagerness of their support, the 
effect could be salutary—however painful it proves at first. If 
the members as a whole come to lean less heavily on Uncle Sam's 
embracing arm, they may get the organisation to stand more firmly 
on its own feel, which is what a twenty-year-old should be doing. 
And such a shift would bring the UN more into line with the 
reality of an increasingly 44 polyccntric ” world, marked by the 
growing self-assertion of the middle and smaller states. 

Many of these states have made impressive contributions to the 
UN’s evolving peacekeeping capacity. They have manned its 
international forces, provided most of its mediators and observer 
missions, and rallied to defend its executive function against 
Russian and other onslaughts. But, as this year’s crisis has shown, 
it is still debilitatingly dependent on American underpinnings, and 
the terms on which other major powers would consent to contribute 
on a similar scale are unacceptable to most members. Thus it is 
only these other members that could offset any reduction of 
American support. Realism dictates that larger shares of sup¬ 
port for UN peacekeeping functions must be offered by those 
advanced and prosperous countries that do not rank as great 
powers. The sums involved arc only a small fraction of the amount 
that these countries now put into economic aid programmes. 

An initiative of this sort would be the best, and may be the 
only, way of saving this year’s negotiations from foundering on 
the constitutional dispute about the Assembly’s right to a share 
of authority in peacekeeping matters. Obviously, the mass of 
members will not eccept the French, and Soviet, demand: “all 
power to the Council/' Just as obviously, major powers cannot 
be forced to help pay for actions they strongly dislike ; nor, there¬ 
fore, can lesser states ; and this kind of attempt has been apt 
to mean, in the event, that one or two willing major powers are 
left holding the baby—and the purse strings. The UN cannot 
survive much more of that; indeed, ideally, any understanding 
that makes future peacekeeping finance essentially voluntary ought 
to include a clause forbidding any one state to provide more than 
a certain percentage of the costs. 

Experience has shown that, even when operations are backed 
by only one or two major powers (as in Cyprus and the Congo) 
and thus vulnerable to the charge of partisanship, the other powers, 
however loud their complaints, are reluctant to block them if there 
is a healthy consensus of support among smaller states. If the 
middle and small powers were more visibly providing most of 
the sinews, obstruction would be even less likely, and even criticism 
would be more muffled. The dissenters would not have to pay 
up, but they would have to shut up. Along this road of realism, 
the United Nations can still be relaunched into a third decade of 
evolving capacity to help keep the world's peace. 
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Light Blues ' 

The UN has developed 
an unexpected executive 
during its two decades 

T wenty years ago, the Secretariat was 
seen almost (but not quite) entirely as 
a servicing organ. The Charter gave the 
Secretary-General only one specific political 
task: to warn the Security Council of a 
threat to peace when he thought fit (Article 
99). His staff, it was supposed, would 
translate and interpret, organise documen¬ 
tation, service conferences and so on. Many 
of them arc still doing just that. But others, 
today, are channelling supplies (and orders) 
to peacekeeping forces, producing forecasts 
of population growth or television pro¬ 
grammes—or trying to reconcile disput¬ 
ing governments. And the light blue UN 
flag waves over thousands of civilians and 
soldiers working in many different countries 
as well as over the staff in New York. 

The legend that all this came about be¬ 
cause Mr Hamxnaiskjdld saw himself as a 
head of a world government docs not stand 
up to even brief examination. The unex¬ 
pected executive role of the Secretariat has 
developed mainly because the Assembly, the 
Council, or other organs demanded it. They, 
in turn, found.thcy had to. On the political 
side, the notion of the Security Council as 
an u executive ”—and one that would work 
admirably but for Russia's abuse of its veto 
—has never held water. The Council’s 
approach to a decision can of ten be quite 
as halting as the Assembly's* even when 
there is no use of a veto. The Assembly 
has hardly ever succeeded in forming small 
committees capable of handling urgent busi¬ 
ness. Both bodies soon began to lean on 
the Secretary-General, and later got the 
habit of virtually asking him to work out a 
problem himself—the habit once known as 
44 leaving it to Dag.” 

In peacekeeping, the most valuable job 
the UN has done is the filling of vacuums, 
with the primary aim of saving states (in 
particular, major powers) from being sucked 
into local conflicts—or, once in, of helping 
them to get out without losing too much 
face, or skin. Even in direct confrontations 
between great powers, it may at least pro¬ 
vide a face-saving service that nobody else 
can offer; it did that, and a bit more, in 
the 1962 Cuba crisis, as President Kennedy 
later pointed out. But vacuums can appear 
within the UN system itself, sucking in the 
Secretariat when neither Council nor 
Assembly can help to avert escalation. All 
three Secretaries-General have felt bound 
to try to act in such cases, when they Could 
find a reasonably wide consensus among 
member states. 

Mr Trygve Lie began to do this as early 
as 1916—ironically, with Mr Gromyko’s 
approval at first. Mr Lie's rigorous record 
was indeed one of the reasons for the great 
powers’ choice in 1953 of a successor who, 
they believed, would confine himself to ad¬ 
ministration—Mr HammarskjokL After 
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Hammarskjold with Thant 


Mr Hammarskjold’s death, it was widely 
assumed that U Thant would shun any fresh 
initiatives. Within two years, on im own 
initiative, he had agreed to the involvement 
of the UN in New Guinea (Irian), Yemen, 
and Borneo. 

The present operation in Cyprus has the 
Council’s authority ; but it asked Mr Thant 
to form the UN force there, and to appoint 
its commander (who reports to him) and a 
mediator (Sr Galo Plaza has just reported ; 
see page 28). Here again, the Council’s 
inability even to shape a clear mandate has 
laid a heavy load on the Secretariat. Mr 
Thant has given warnings that the UN 
force’s success in checking Cypriot blood¬ 
shed can create a sense of false relaxation, 
making the search for a real solution seem 
less urgent to the governments that should 
be using the time gained to find one. This 
is a recurring problem for the executive 
peacekeepers. As soon as the UN force had 
ro leave the Congo, the place erupted again. 
Proof, some said, that the UN had failed 
Evidence, said others, that the much re¬ 
viled UN force had, after all, been filling a 
vacuum, which, when it left, promptly re¬ 
appeared, sucking in the luckless Americans 
among orhers. Harpo Marx once claimed 
he was leaning on a wall to hold it up; 
when mocked, he moved away, and it fell. 
The UN executive, too, often has to prove 
its case the hard way. 

This is not peacekeeping in the manner 
solemnly ordained in 1945, when the “Big 
Five ” endowed the UN with a Military 
Staff Committee provided by themselves. 
This imposing body of top brass has long 
been extinct in all but ritual—although 
there are members of the House of Com¬ 
mons who, the debate on March 4th 
revealed, think it is the UN’s general staff 
even today. Here too, the Secretariat has 
bad to improvise ; and, in these circum¬ 
stances, its improvising is remarkably pro¬ 
fessional. The use in, say, Cyprus of a 
polyglot (or mixed-manned) force, mainly 
contributed by smaller states, and plagued 
by lack of a clear mandate, by hand-to- 
mouth dependence on voluntary payments, 
and by a life-span renewed only for three 
months at a time, is an awkward expedient. 
But those who deride it should recall that 
the British government, a year ago, urgently 
appealed for this force after failing in its 
search for other remedies. The UN’s pre¬ 
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sent improvisations are rough and ready. 
But what else is there? 

Peacekeeping, indeed all political work, 
is only the most conspicuous and contro¬ 
versial part of the UN’s executive function. 
Only one headquarters official in twenty-five 
is occupied with political matters. The 
linguists, ccqnomists and administrator 
who mainly populate the Secretariat tower 
are a mixed lot in every sense. The skill 
and value of some ate beyond question. Th c 
interpreters perforin daily miracles. The 
statisticians’ products have become standard 
sources in every country; some other UN 
documents, such as the studies of national 
tax systems, find eager customers in many 
places; if all this work coded because funds 
ran out, the outcry might show that thc 
world now uses a surprisingly wide range 
of UN services. 

But the tasks assigned to some of the stall 
are such that it is not easy to pass judgment 
on die value of their work. A happy result 
of a period of financial stringency might, 
one hopes, be a slicing of unnecessary fat oft 
the Secretariat, leaving a lean and sinewy 
staff that earned every penny of its pay 
(Pay levels are a common target for the 
UN’s least informed critics; in fact, ilu 
Secretarial often finds it hard to attract and 
retain competent staff at the rates it offers 
But the Secretariat’s nature may doom it to 
carry always a quota of mere clockwatchers 
and, worse, officials who, instead of harm 
Icssly idling, dream up pseudo-activities that 
waste the time of others. 

Part of the pseudo-activity that fills ofii 
cials’ time, and lowers their morale, is im¬ 
posed by the Assembly and the proliferating 
committees, which blithely demand needless 
studies and reports, and stage unproductive 
meetings. But some of it is mere empin- 
building ; to raise his own status, an official 
acquires more underlings and invent 
“ work ” for them. This might be coun¬ 
tered by more persistent organisaiion-and- 
methods probes ; but, in a multi-national 
structure, those exposed by such probes arc 
too often protected by their compatriots— 
and sometimes by their governments. 

“ Equitable geographical distribution " 
for staff posts still poses many problems 
New member states have inevitably claimed 
thc right to get their nationals into a staff 
that at first was overwhelmingly western 
manned. -Efficiency has undoubtedly suf 
fered. Not all the dead wood is green: 
some of the first hastily recruited officials 
never, in years of service, pulled their full 
weight; but most of the westerners have ai 
least an incentive to efficiency in the hope 
of promotion, for they have usually sough; 
to make a career in UN service. In con¬ 
trast, the communist states and some *not 
all) “ third world ” ones will not—in some 
cases, cannot—offer thc UN enough quali¬ 
fied people to fill thc quotas they claim as 
their right; and those the UN does ptf 
from them are, largely, national officials 
“ lent ” for brief terms. Such men seldom 
develop a loyalty to, or even an inrerest 
international service. 

The newborn UN Institute for Trains 
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and Research may help to ease the problem. 
It will offer training courses for Secretariat 
recruits and senior officials. A system of 
tests based on these courses might weed out 
some incompetents, and goad others to 
learn their jobs better. But an overhaul of 
organisation as well as of personnel is due 
as the third decade starts. The public in¬ 
formation services need an overhaul as much 
as any department. In some respects they 
have become overgrown. Does the UN 
really get full value out of having its own 
information offices in Kabul and Kat¬ 
mandu? How many of its elaborate radio 
and television activities are actually produc- 
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tive? (And how:m 9 &JLcounw-productive, 
because they prtafccra falsely grandiose 
image of the UN that eventually breeds 
cynicism?) Yet alongside this largesse there 
are still deficiencies. The fifty information 
offices across the world are not always them¬ 
selves fully informed of significant new de¬ 
velopments in New York; and at head¬ 
quarters, liaison can be faulty between the 
Secretary-General’s office at the top of the 
tower and the press services far below. 

The public image of the UN suffers from 
these faults even more than from those 
found in other parts of the system. Some 
people, of course, still argue that the Secre- 
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tariat should have no voice of it? pwn and 
limit itself tb circulating official texts. But, 
for good or ill, those bounds have long been 
breached. When, for instance, the Secre¬ 
tary-General holds press conferences, in the 
knowledge that he will be pressed for com¬ 
ment on u hot ” issues—as he was, recently, 
on Vietnam—he should be prepared before¬ 
hand with the advice of a close assistant 
wary in the ways of the press and of its 
ability to snatcha phrase out of context to 
make a lively headline. Until these matters 
are seen to, the “light blues” will not get 
as good a public image as, with all their 
defects, they deserve. 


Political Economy—and Vice Versa 


W hkn the United Nations seems to face 
political danger or disrepute, some 
who wish it well instinctively switch their 
gaze to its economic and social activities. 
They draw comfort from the less controver¬ 
sial nature of these, and urge that they be 
put in the balance against its political fail¬ 
ings. This attitude, whether defeatist or 
not, is not very rational. The habit of 
thinking of the two parts as separate can go 
too far. There is a frightening unreality 
about some of the present buoyant publicis¬ 
ing of the UN’s “non-political” good works, 
in the context of the International Co-opera- 
ricn Year drive. To depict these worthy 
deeds as wholly insulated from the political 
crisis invites scepticism. 

Fifteen autonomous inter-governmental 
bodies, related to the main UN structure, 
now operate in the economic and social 
Held. All but two are classed as “special¬ 
ised agencies ” ; these include Unesco (edu¬ 
cation ;, FAO (food) and the ILO (labour). 
Some are cldeh some younger* than thc UN 
itself. All have separate .memberships and 
separate controlling organs ? and most have 
a strong tradition of resistance to absorp¬ 
tion (and, some critics would add, to co¬ 
ordination). But their autonomy and 
specialist nature have not insulated them 
from politics. 

Several have experienced fierce tussles 
over Chinese representation, or over African 
attempts to force out South Africa. Their 
communist members have come, gone and 
come again as policy dictated. Meanwhile, 
the growing involvement of most of the 
agencies in development assistance work in 
the “ third world ” has drawn them closer 
to the UN proper. Participation in the ex¬ 
panded UN technical assistance programme, 
which depends on voluntary contributions, 
Meant that several of them were affected bv 
the recent American tactic of going slow 
{) n all such contributions as part of the 
political struggle over peacekeeping costs. 
Hie now imminent merger of that 
programme with the UN Special Fund— 
which should induce the agencies to co- 
'■peratc more readily in development 


assistance—will increase this involvement. 

Economic success or failure has political 
effects, and vice versa. Clearly, the whole 
future political relationship between 
advanced apd underdeveloped countries will 
depend very largely on the latter group’s 
degree of success in breaking free from 
economic stagnation. Aid^rcceivtng coun¬ 
tries’ demands for more multilateral aid, 
and thus less direct dependence on indivi¬ 
dual donor-patron states; controversy over 
whether UN aid should be thapnelled 
through systems dominated by donors or 
through those dominated by tedftteni^: 
these are political issues. So arc the issues 
posed by the establishment during tbepjfct 
year of the UN’s new Trade and Develop¬ 
ment machinery (its board will hold its first 
meeting on Monday, Ajpril 5th; the back¬ 
ground was discussed in a leading article 
last week). So is the venture that UN agen¬ 
cies have just begun to make into the tricky 
—and political—field of birth control. 

The provision of $50 million of UN 
economic aid and of 600 technical personnel 
for the distraughr Congo was as significant 
as the sending of an international military 
force, but far less eye-catching. Discreet 
political work has been done by special 
representatives of the Secretary-General in 
African and Asian areas where their func¬ 
tions on the economic side were more openly 
publicised. The diplomacy that in i960 
averted a frighteningly imminent conflict, 
arising from India's diversion of Punjab 
river waters on a scale that threatened to 
devastate a great part of Pakistan, was 
largely the work of officials of the World 
Bank. It is hardly accidental that, at this 
moment of conflict in south-east Asia, atten¬ 
tion is being newly drawn to the progress 
already made under the UN project to har¬ 
ness the Mekong river for the joint benefit 
of the Indochinese states and Thailand, 
and to the vast possibilities this scheme 
could open up if it were carried rapidly 
forward. 

To the dispassionate observer, much of 
the United Nations' economic and social 
M activity ” must seem to consist merely of 


an unending stream of conferences, the 
carrying of resolutions that have no visible 
effect, and the compiling of long reports that 
are seldom read. Yet, in the regular coming 
together of officials and specialists, per¬ 
sonal contacts can be built up that later 
lead to fruitful co-operation. And here too 
there is a latent politico-economic link. 

Today, for cxamfde, new strains between 
the African states have reduced their ability 
to work together through their Organisation 
of African Unity. But the presence in Addis 
Ababa, alongside the OAU headquarters, of 
the UN Economic Commission for Africa, 
means a steady coming and going of officials 
frtim African capitals for consultations 
Which, regardless of their own direct results, 
help to keep alive personal links that might 
otherwise fade away. The permanent pre¬ 
sence of missions from all these states in 
New York has a similar effect. As to the 
Latin Americans, the almost total “ quaran¬ 
tining ” of Cuba by its neigh^ouira does not 
prevent Cuban, attendance at tJN meetings 
and, if and When a trend toward 
reconciliation sets’ in, the swrival of con¬ 
tacts of thiskind nifty J^aVe raalhpportance. 

Lastly, the at times 

have something to tea& the political ones. 
The newborn iTradfe and Development 
(TAD) machinery creates a precedent by 
providing in its constitutional arrangements 
for a technique of conciliation during 
debate; the aim being to avoid, wherever 
possible, a vote that would be made mean¬ 
ingless by the defeated minority’s refusal 
to accept the decision. The nineteenth UN 
Assembly arrived, painfully and without 
intent, at a point where voting had to be 
avoided at all costs. The TAD bodies seem 
to have consciously sublimated the non¬ 
voting method. The lesson may yet be 
learnt on the political side. 


This survey was written by Andrew Boyd , 
who has visited the UN many times for 
The Economist, and is the author of a recent 
Penguin book , “ United Nations: Piety, 
Myth , and Truth." 
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Around the industry with Mitsubishi 


We*re at home in the air. 

For over 40 years we have put a lot 
of things tip into the air. Some of 



them hover, others roar, and still others 
zoom. We make two types of helicop¬ 
ters, one medium, one large. We make 
jets, the F -104 fighter. But lately we’ve 
been up in the air with our MU- 2 , the 
small turbo-prop multipurpose plane. 
And we’re conducting research and 
development so that we'll be right at 
home in the air. 


We get places quickly. 


We’re no slouches on the ground 
either, and have a full line of speedy 
and. Sftfe motor vehicles to. prove it. If 
you axe after a highspeed 
bus for today's modern 
freeways, we have it. Or 
if you prefer a handy 
light bus, we make it. 

Trucks are another story, we make more 
of those. From the perky Mitsubishi 





lively Colt 1000 and the deluxe Debonair 
just for them. 


No job*s too heavy for us 
to tackle . 


Whatever you are faced with, we make 
things to move it, power it, 
utilize it or run it. Our steam 
and gas turbines are as small as 1,000 
KW and as large as 500,000 KW, to 
move ships or provide power. Naturally 
we make boilers, the ordinary kinds 
(1,000 tons of evaporation an hour is 
ordinary?), and the spedal kind for 
waste heat and recovery. Our water tur¬ 
bines are products of long research and 



experience in this water-resourceful land. 
Wc make diesels too, from 1 to 32,000 
PS, or 2 and 4 cycles, and low, medium 
or high speed. They can run just about 
everything. 





360 through the 2 and 3.5 ton Jupiter, 
up to the 1 1 . 5 -ton models, with a dump 
truck and tractor truck for good meas¬ 
ure. We like people too, and make the 


Our movements are 
always precise . 

They have to be for the complete 
range of machinery we manufacture: 
industrial machinery; construction equip¬ 
ment; and even industrial plants. 

The manufacture of machinery 
doesn't stop here. We are involved in 
the complete line: rolling stock, agricul¬ 
tural implements, automatic vending 


machines ... and oh and on. No job is 
too big or too far away. From a sugar 
mill in Egypt and rayon plant in India 



we are well at home. Whatever the job 
or technical skills and resources required 
— We supply them all. , 

We*re big enough to go 
anywhere. 

Yes, the world knows that last year 
we were again the biggest shipbuilder. 
But we have forgotten about it. That 
was last year. We are pleased about 
the Size of the ships we built, and the 
technical innovations we introduced 
because these am the things that will 
count this year, as we go on to bi?ild 
bigger and better ships, ships once 
thought impossible to build. The limit 
was once 10 G ;000 DWT. That now 
means a$ much as the 4 -minute mile; 
Our next target is 160,000 DWT and the 
dock for this size will be ready soon. 



Where will Mitsubishi stop? Where 
the imagination and skill of man stop, 

A 

Terr, the products oj Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries are ds diverse as all that. 
And a century > of manufacturing experience 
is built in to everything that comes out 
of aur 15 modern plants and faanviys. 



Slilpt t 
Shipbuilding, 
Navel VeM*l& 
Ship Repairing 


Heavy industrial 

Machinery 

Steel Structure* etc. 


Machinery : Moftr Vehicle* 

Industrial Machinery Pseeenter Car* 

Construction Machinery Truck* 

A fcqulpment Buses 

Agriculture) Machinery 
Machine Tools 
Adding Stock 


Aircraft 


MITSUBISHI 

HEAVY INDUSTRIES. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: Marunqucfii, Tokyo, Japan 
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THE WORLD .AMERICAN SURVEY 


Medicare 
on the Way 

WASHIMilOV DC 

\ndlocked 3 in his foreign policy. President Johnson may be 
but his domestic legislation is putting on a turn of speed 
not seen for many Congresses and many Administrations past. 
Last month saw the Bill to develop the depressed Appalachian 
region passed and the'Bill to provide federal aid for primary and 
secondary schools sent from the House of Representatives to the 
Senate. Most surprising of all, it saw the “medicare” Bill for 
health insurance for old people emerge from the graveyard of the 
House Ways and Means Committee miraculously resuscitated and. 
indeed, bigger and better than it went in. After three months of 
the Eighty-ninth Congress the reforming groups have managed to 
convince themselves that there is no hidden catch in the political 
arithmetic and that their potentialities for action towards the Great 
Society are indeed as big as they seemed to be after the huge 
Democratic and liberal victories last November. Where social 
legislation is concerned Congress has become, for once, more of 
-in accelerator than a brake. 

Few current projects have a more hard-fought history than the 
medicare Bill. President Truman tried to introduce a general 
ruuonal health programme in 1949. He failed but his attempt 
did spur the private interests involved in health insurance to 
develop their services along bolder and more comprehensive lines 
dun anything seen in the past. These interests consist of some 
1,300 organisations, ranging from ordinary commercial insurance 
companies through the Blue Cross and Blue Shield (associations 
of hospitals and of medical societies) to the group plans run bv 
"rude unions for their members. 

The federal government is no newcomer in the field ; it has been 
providing hospital services since 1798, at first for merchant seamen 
md cumulatively for the miscellaneous groups that fell, for one 
reason and other, under federal protection—most notably the 
v*vservicemen. Only in-recent times; as the threat of a general 
national health service has seemed to the private and professional 
interests to be drawing dangerously close, has it become the thing 
to denounce “socialised medicine.” Since Mr Truman made his 
attempt the field pf health insurance has become more firmly 
occupied by private : sftd semi-private enterprise! One expanse 
of unoccupied ground lay in the provision of health services for 
the old, for the sufficient reasons that old people as a group have 
less money to spend than yourig people' and cost more to insure. 
Thus, when the Democrats returned to the charge under President 
Kennedy, it was within the framework nf a programme to improve 
tlv: lot of the elderly ; they proposed that hospital treatment and 
some other services, but not all medical needs, should be provided 
fur old people under an insurance scheme financed by the federal 
social security system. 

Once again the resistance proved resourceful. The conservatives 
took the field first with an alternative solution, embodied in the 
Kcrr-Mills Act of i960, which provided that, where individual 
states chose to meet the medical costs of elderly persons who were 
medically indigent, the federal government would share the 
burden With the states. This avoided the doctrinaily obnoxious 
extension of federal insurance into the health field and left it to 
t' e states to apply any means test they chose. By last year 41 


states had started programmes under the Kcrr-Mills Act; this was 
widely cited as proof that the broadening of the federal social 
security system, which the liberals wanted, was unnecessary. But 
a special Senate committee on problems of the ageing, reporting 
last month, alleged that many states had merely taken advantage 
of the Kerr-Mills Act to transfer their elderly paupers to the new 
scheme in order to get the federal contribution and save their own 
money. The committee also objected to the principle of applying 
the means test to old people, since this usually meant reducing 
them to poverty as a preliminary to taking on their medical costs. 

Resistance also took the form erf massive propaganda campaigns 
by the American Medical Association, the insurance interests and 
others. The same Senate committee dismissed somewhat tartly 
the claim of the insurance industry that it has dp&e a great deal 
to meet the medical needs of old people by enrolling them in com* 
mercial insurance schemes. It found that, of about eighteen million 
Americans over 65 years old, only half had hospital insurance 
policies at all and that the industry’s figure was “ an inflated one, 
cohcocted to create an illusion of great strides by private health 
insurance in extending coverage to the aged.” The hard-core 
problem is that medical and hospital treatment in the United 
States, though generally very good, is also generally very expen¬ 
sive. Many old people have not, and most of them never had, 
the high earning power which would enable them to meet these 
buoyant costs, but because they are old their needs are the largest 
of all. More than half of the commercial hospital insurance 
policies pay no more than $10 a day, far below the average price 
of a hospital bed. The committee concluded that nothing less 
than an extension of social security would fill the bill. 


N ow that the ancient citadel of resistance to the spread of 
social security into medicine, the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, has fallen to the liberal 
siege, little doubt remains that the extension will at last become 
a fact. Nobody knows what induced Mr Wilbur Mills, the chair¬ 
man of the committee, to drop his opposition, which had blocked 
the path first to President Kennedy and then to President Johnson 
in the last two Congresses. It is clear, however, that with the 
shift in the complexion of Congress, the strengthening of the 
northern Democrats and the attrition of the conservative forces 
in last year’s elections, the political climate has changed and 
obstruction that used to be easy has become hard. 

That the reversal is as spectacular as it is can be attributed in 
part to the American Medical Association, which overshot the mark 
in its campaign of opposition. With the support of conservative 
Republicans and some southern Democrats, the Association 
campaigned not only against the principle of the Administration’s 
Bill but also against its omissions. Thus much was made of 
the fact that die benefits, while they included hospital treatment 
and post-hospital nursing visits, did not cover the physician’s 
fees and there were various other necessary therapeutic services 
for which the elderly pattern would still have to pay himself. But, 
finding how unexpectedly strong they were, the Bill’s supporters 
decided to fill these omissions and various others and to augment 
the social sccuriiy services with a voluntary insurance scheme, 1 
supplemented from federal revenues, as well. 

President Johnson has welcoipfed the resultant ptoject as “ a 
tremendous step ” and thereof fistice hi the Committee’s claim that, 
if adopted, as seems likely' it will be die most sweeping new 
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departure in American social legislation since Roosevelt’s Social 
Security Act thirty years ago. lliq cost in a full year is estimated 
at about $6 billion, but this includes several new pension and 
other social benefits not all related to the prime object of health 
care for the old. The main points are that men and women over 
65 will be entitled to up to sixty days at a time of hospiral room* 
board and prescription charges, paying only the first $40 for 
themselves. Some nursing home care is added, together with the 
cost of diagnostic and other services when it goes beyond $20, 
as well as home visits by a nurse (who, in America, would cook 
for the patient if he needed it and would look after him generally). 
These services are based on a compulsory medical surcharge to 
the social security tax on wages which will doubtless be unpopular. 
There is, further, a voluntary insurance scheme at a cost of $3 
a month to the insured person, to cover doctors' fees in or out 
of hospital beyond $50 a year (but not drugs out of hospital) 
and t range of the other technical treatments, tests, checks 
and services which have become standard practice. The 
expectation is that the great majority of elderly people will enrol 
under this supplementary scheme, which the Administration will 
be able to contract out to the insurance companies. 

Britain’s adventure with the national health service has been 
observed from America with respect, alarm, foreboding or hope, 
according to the observer’s own philosophy or interest since it 
began nearly seventeen years ago. During that time the difficulties 
of setting up such a service have grown with the cost, complexity 
and effectiveness of drugs, the elaboration of equipment and, 
above all perhaps, the spiralling expectations of the average patient 
of the services he may expect to receive and which he is, by and 
large, willing and able to pay for. Doctors, too, have seen their 
expectations and their earnings spiral. Fully half of all American 
doctors now are specialists, more or less. They are usually to 
be found in a hospital or in their offices, rarely in a patient's home. 
Diagnosis is done with a battery of machines and gadgets by a 
diagnostician who might or might not recognise his patient if 
they met on the stairs. To take full advantage of these splendid 
impersonal facilities it is best to be young, fit and tolerably well 
off; it is easy to imagine the plight of somebody infirm, old and 
poor in a world from which the family physician has departed. 
Thus there is reason and compassion in the decision to start a 
national health insurance system with the old ; who can tell whether 
it will stop there ? 


Un-American Klan 

L egislation and investigation—possibly in that order—appear 
to be in store for the Ku Klux Klan, as a result of the murder 
ch Mrs Liuzzo, a white woman from Detroit who had been driving 
Negro marchers back from Montgomery, Alabama, to Selma. In 
less than twenty-four hours the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had arrested four Klansmen and charged them with the federal 
crime of conspiring to deprive Mrs Liuzzo of her civil rights; 
whether Alabama will charge them with murder—a state offence— 
is not yet known. President Johnson, appearing on television, was 
so angry that he made what many people consider to have been 
the mistake of naming the four defendants, thus possibly preju¬ 
dicing their chances of a fair trial. Mr Johnson called on members 
of the Klan—“ this hooded society of bigots ”—to withdraw 
“ before it is too late ” and promised legislation to bring the. Klan 
under the control of law." He did not say how this would be 
done, but it might be by attaching much severer penalties u» 
offences against federal civil rights Laws. 

The President also gave Congress a strong hint that one of its 
committees might investigate the Klan and similar organisations. 
On Tuesday the Un-American Activities Committee of the House 
of Representatives, a body which has specialised in harassing left- 
wing groups, took the hint before some other committee could 
nip in. It voted unanimously to launch the inquiry, which had 
been proposed earlier by Representative Weltner of Georgia, a 
spokesman of the new South which is ashamed of the beatings, 
bombings and murders of Negroes; members of the Klan have 
been implicated in many of these. But whether the committee 
will do much more than provide a channel for information already 
collected by the FBI is in doubt (the Klan is said to be heavily 
infiltrated by FBI agents). Hearings will not begin for several 
weeks, perhaps not for months. 

To talk about the ” Klan is misleading. Today there are a 
number of organisations using this name, which was first adopted 
in 1866 by a secret vigilante society dedicated to maintaining white 
supremacy in the South by means of terror. These splinter groups 
are thought to have fewer than 65,000 members in all (compared 
with a peak Klan membership of 3 million during the nineteen- 
twenties), though they perpetuate all the pretentious paraphernalia 
of Grand Wizards and Exalted Cyclopscs, fiery crosses and hooded 


Hospital Headaches 

It Is just as well that there is some relief in sight. For the cost of 
going to hospital in America is rising rapidly—faster than the cost of living 
or of medical care outside hospital, as is shown by the chart, based on 
material from the Bureau of Labour Statistics. In 1963 the average charge 
was nearly $39 for each day spent in hospital (quite apart from physician's or 
surgeon’s fees). According to the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, this charge had gone up by 5.6 per cent in a year and was four 
times higher than it had been in 1946. But at least the average stay in 
hospital had fallen by 15 per cent, to 7.7 days. (The figures are for those 
hospitals not supported by the federal government and which take patients 
for short rather than extended periods.) 

The increase in hospital costs is, in many ways, simply the price of 
progress. Hospitals now give more service than they did just after the war. 
More than twice as many have their own blood bank, three times as many 
offer electro-encephalography and there is now hardly a hospital which lades 
•its own laboratories. In general, outmoded facilities have been replaced 
with atreamlined modernity; the average investment for each hospital bed 
hAf'Soi^Ejd from approximately $7400 in 1946 to $19,600 two years ago. But 
ptriiap&lfte jjuggest factor in the rise of hospitals’ own bills is the improve¬ 
ment in the Wages of hospital workers. The average payroll expense for an 



' Includes nursing cere, room end board end minor supplies. chides 
charges tor laboratory work, X -ray f and operating ,uoin. 


employee went up from $1,226 in 1946 to $3,640 in 
1963. Moreover, in recent years, hospitals have not 
only been hiring workers with higher skills and'better 
professional training than they used to do but have 
also been taking on more of them. In 1963 the 
number of full-time employees for each hundred 
patients was 241 j in 1946 it was 148. Even so, 
American hospitals have only 80 per cent of the nurses 
and resident doctors that they feel they need. 
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men. But some of these groups are growing rapidly as racial segre¬ 
gation is seen to be on its 4ast legs; they appeal to the least 
responsible elements in southern life and often they enjoy the 
protection of local officials in rural areas. The boycott of Alabama's 
trade called for by Dr Martin Luther King, the leader of the march 
on Montgomery, would be ineffective and would hurt innocent 
Negroes more than guilty whites. So might the withholding of 
Federal funds from states practising discrimination. But the 
present reign of terror in the deep South must be ended if all 
Negroes are to be able to exercise the right to vote, which Congress 
is working to enforce. 


Discriminatory Voting Bill 

I N the hearings now being held by committees of both houses 
of Congress, the spokesmen for the South have put forward 
their predictable arguments against the President’s Bill to assure 
Negroes the right to vote in the deep South. It is an ex post 
facto measure, they say, punishing states for doing wrong in the 
past, and is an unwarranted interference with the constitutional 
right of states to regulate voting. It is wrong, they complain, 
to put on states the burden of proving that they have been inno¬ 
cent of racial discrimination for ten years, which is too long in 
any case. But even Senator Ervin, the courtly constitutional lawyer 
from North Carolina, virtually conceded that he was fighting a 
losing battle. Republican help cannot be looked for. The Bill was 
drawn up in consultation with Mr Dirksen, their leader in the 
Senate, whose sharp eye for possible loopholes was most helpful 
to the Attorney General. Liberal Republicans would like to go 
further. Moreover, most constitutional authorities foresee no 
trouble for the measure when it reaches the Supreme Court. They 
argue that the Fifteenth Amendment, forbidding any interference 
with voting for reasons of colour, over-rides the part of the Con¬ 
stitution which gives states control over elections. 

Nevertheless, there is trouble ahead. To avoid lengthy court 
disputes over the conditions which would bring the federal govern¬ 
ment into the process of registering to vote, the Administration 
devised an ingenious formula: a state would be presumed to be 
discriminating if it had a literacy test and fewer than 50 per cent 
of all those eligible to vote or register did so. This hit the bull's 
eye of massive discrimination in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia ; South Carolina and Virginia also qualify but, in 
theory at least, they may be able to win exemption. But the 
formula does not touch the patches of discrimination in Florida, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland or Texas—none of 
which require literacy as a condition of voting. Yet these states 
contain about a quarter of all unregistered southern Negroes of 
voting age. The Southerners are asking cynically if this “ discrimi¬ 
natory ” Bill was deliberately drawn up to exclude Texas—the 
President's home state. Many non-Southerners are sincerely 
critical. Why should Texas, where only 44 per cent of those 
eligible vote, be immune when many counties in North Carolina 
(51.8 per cent for the state as a whole) will be drawn into the net 
simply because it has a literacy test ? 

Mr Katzenbach, the Attorney General, testified that existing 
laws, requiring action through the courts, would continue to be 
applied in southern states where discrimination i$ not overwhelm¬ 
ing and that the passage of the new Bill would relieve the pressure 
on the Department of Justice so that it could deal more adequately 
with such cases. His reluctance to broaden the Bill seems to rest 
on the fact that to introduce federal registrars wherever fewer than 
25 per, fent of the eligible Negroes vote, as some members wish, 
would using unofficial figures collected by the Civil Rights 
Commia^o^ might be challenged in the courts, proving, 
once again, that the perfect may be the enemy of the good. 


Strike On? 

O N Wednesday the steelworkers' trade union presented its main 
demands to the bargaining committee representing the eleven 
big steel firms. These demands are so extensive, complicated and 
expensive that they must cast a gloom over those who had been 
saying that a steel strike was becoming improbable. The industry 
calls the demands “ preposterous ” and, it is reported, says that they 
would cost nearly $1 an hour. (The basic wage in steel is $3.37 
an hour ; non-cash benefits bring this to about $4.) The demands 
also bear out suspicions that Mr I. W. Abel (who, according to pre¬ 
liminary returns now being checked, won the recent election for 
president of the union) is more militant and more interested in 
cash rewards than the present president, Mr McDonald. 

The recount of the votes, which may be appealed to the courts 
and the National Labour Relations Board, must be finished bv 
May 1 st, by a coincidence the first date on which the union is 
free to call a strike. Mr McDonald’s term does not end until 
June 1st. But the Abel forces on the union bargaining team have | 
recently been strengthened and the Human Relations Committee, j 
which was set up by Mr McDonald and the steel companies after I 
the 1959 strike, has been deprived of any voice in the negotiations: 
this has been one of Mr Abel's aims. Even if no agreement is 
reached by May 1st, a strike will not necessarily begin then. The 
union is under strong pressure from other trade unionists to 
prolong the negotiating period, which has been drastically 
shortened by time out for the fierce union election campaign. At 
the eleventh hour the President may add to the pressure. 

Apart from costly increases in pensions, medical insurance aiui 
so on, and shorter hours, the steel workers are asking for a good 
deal more than 25 cents an hour in wages over three years, com¬ 
pared with the 9 cents which is all the employers say that they 
can afford given the average growth in productivity since 1952. 
This is about what would be allowed if the government guidelines 
on prices and wages were to be respected. But even in the canning 
industry, which often sets a floor under the negotiations in steel, the 
steelworkers’ union won cash rises of nearly 20 cents an hour over 
40 months. In steel the men will certainly not accept less: they 
expect more and Mr Abel will not hesitate to Strike to secure rhi<< 
for them. He can point to the unparalleled prosperity of the 
companies; output is hitting new records week after week. And 
industry is chewing up so much of this that reserve stocks are 
piling up less rapidly than was expected, so that the let-down 
after a settlement should be correspondingly mild. But the steel 
companies also have to take into account the difficulty of recouping 
the cost of a generous settlement by raising prices. For some 
products foreign competition makes higher prices out of the ques¬ 
tion, And over all broods the shadow of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, which has been studying the question of 
steel prices for him for some time. 


Strike Off? 

T wo years ago when New Yorkers were relieved to sec the end 
of the city’s 114-day newspaper strike, they hardly bothered 
10 notice the date when the bitterly fought new contracts were due 
to expire,. They had a brusque reminder this week. As the dead¬ 
line of midnight on March 30th approached, no agreement was in 
sight and it Seemed as if the presses were about to stop once again. 
But the Walk-out has been averted—at least for the time being 
Mayor Wagner, who broke the deadlock last time and who called 
both sides into his office on Tuesday afternoon, announced in the 
small hours of Wednesday morning that negotiations would con- 
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tinue and that the principal trade union involved—a local branch 
of the Internationa] Typographers* Union—would give 24 hours’ 
notice if it did decide to strike. 

The threat of another crippling newspaper shut-down will not 
have passed^ however, until the new contracts are signed. And this 
lime Mr Bertram Powers, the icy head of the printers* union, is 
making a major issue of pay as well as of autqmation. He wants 
his members to have wage rises and extra benefits worth about 
$15 a week (they now earn around $149 a week); and a contract 
lusting only one year. The publishers have offered an increase of 
about$io.50a week and $ two-year contract—terms already accepted 
by several of the other craft unions whose contracts also expired last 
month. But both si^es tend to feel that backs are to the wall. 

The newspapers have never fully made upjlpr the* losses in adver- 
lising and circulation which they suffered Tn 1962-63 and .which 
helped to send the New York Minor tbits death. Of the seven 
papers which negotiate together in the Publishers Association (the 
New York Post quit to bargain independently in 1963;. only the 
\>ev,' York Times and the Daily fJewa are making profits. The 
others are said to be losing considerable amounts. With their 
prospects for expanding their circulation limited by the growth of 
suburban dailies, the metropolitan papers arc struggling to cut 
costs, particularly by installing automatic equipment. 

Both sides recognise automation as a complex issue and appear 
ro have agreed to discuss it later, after a wage settlement has been 
reached. The publishers have accepted the principle that regular 
printers will lose their jobs only through attrition—death, retire¬ 
ment or resignation—and the union the principle that the vacancies 
may be filled with machines rather than men. But the union 
wants a share in the savings brought by the introduction of com¬ 
puters which can set type, fit it into lines of equal length and 
decide where to break words for hyphenation. What the printers 
would like is a yearly contribution from the publishers of about 
$1.5 million—a percentage of the present earnings of typographers 
—to be used for retraining and paying pensions to retired members 
in the days when the union’s active ranks grow thinner. 

Steamroller for Schools 

A s President Johnson’s Bill giving federal aid 10 education slid 
through the House of Representatives last week a Republican 
member complained that the Great Society had turned into the 
Great Steamroller. The spectacle did call for some comment. No 
similar Bill has ever been passed by Congress because the House 
(or its Rules Committee) has consistently defeated the Senate s 
ventures in the direction of federal funds to help the states to 
finance America's schools. But now Mr Johnson’s far-reaching 
proposal, which would provide $1.3 billion in its first year, has 
been passed virtually unchanged by the House, where it began its 
congressional course this time. The Senate is expected to be 
equally hospitable when the education Bill reaches its floor, prob¬ 
ably later this month. There is still, however, the danger that 
the traditional row over whether federal aid should go to private 
and church-supported schools may blow up. The.. President s 
Bill is such a masterly compromise of the warring view.s on this 
issue and of the interests of the richer and the poorer states that 
any effort to change it might only end in disaster once again. 

The main thrust of the Bill is to improve education for poor 
children. Each stare would receive an allocation based first on 
the number of its children of school age whose families earn less 
than $2,000 a year or who subsist on welfare grants and then on 
how much that state spends each year on its tax-supported schools. 
Some Congressmen argued fiercely that this formula favours the 
wealthier states, which spend more cm education. But the Bill’s 
advocates pointed out that the poorer states have more poor pupils 
and will end up with a substantial slice of the pie. Maryland, for 
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example) with only 7 per cent of \t$ children in the poverty bracket, 
would receive about $14 million, while Mississippi, which spends 
much less on its schools, will receive about $28 millioiyas 37 per 
cent of its children are .from families with incomes below $2,000. 

The delicacy of the Bill’s design will not silence all controversy 
by any means. One of its provisions is that children from private 
and religious (mainly Roman Catholic) schools may attend u special 
education, centres ” for courses in arty music, better reading and 
vocational guidance. Moreover, federal funds will be available for 
private, as well as. tax-supported, schools to buy textbooks and 
equipment. Staunch congressional advocates of separation of 
church and state insisted that the Bill specify, that ownership of all 
books and equipment bought with federal funds would remain in 
the hands of local public education authorities. Had the Repub¬ 
lican minority in the House refused to aid private schools with 
federal funds in any way. the Bill might have run into serious 
trouble. 


Brokers at Odds 

HEW YORK 

P R TCI: increases arc popular with sellers ; price cuts are popular 
with buyers ; therefore a mixture of the two should be 
popular with everyone. So a special committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange must have thought when it suggested a package 
of changes in the charges which its members make to investors. 
But instead the package has brought together, for wholly different 
reasons, a coalition of enthusiastic enemies that could well weaken 
and perhaps kill it. Proposed ar the end of last year, the package 
has three parts: 

1. An average increase of 3.5 per cent in regular commissions, 
which now range from $6 to $75 for zoo shares, depending on 
price; this was said to be needed because a survey showed that 
a third of the brokers belonging to tjiie exchange lost money on 
commission business in 1963. 

2. Mandatory fees of $5 a month for services which some brokers 
now provide free, such as holding shares for a customer and for¬ 
warding dividends to him ; this is advocated on the grounds that 
investors who ask for special services should pay for them. 

3. Volume discounts on big transactions that would cut com¬ 
missions by 30 per cent on a block of 3,000 shares, 40 per cent 
cm 50,000 and 50 per cent on 100,000 shares or more; these were 
proposed because institutional investors (mutual funds* pension 
iunds and the like) tend increasingly to trade in listed shares off 
the board, where brokers who are not members of the NSYE 
arc happy to arrange transactions cheaply. 

A good many members agree with these arguments, but they are 
mostly the smaller firms. Big houses, led by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fcnnct and Smith Inc., attack the proposals sharply. They fear 
that higher commissions and new service charges will drive atfay 
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the Very small investors whom the exchange has beenstriving to 
attract for years/ These large stdfck* brokers also imply thar a 
combination of higher charges for small investors and lower charges 
for the biggest ones exemplifies the exchange’s genius for bad 
public relations. To this standard have ralfiedf some strangely 
assorted allies: brokers who insist that the increases in commissions 
are too small’brokers who want all cbmmisskm* to go up and who 
attack the discounts for volume as endangering their profits on a 
large put of their business ; and brokers and institutional investors 
who think that these discounts are too limited to do any good unless 
they begin at r,ooo rather than 3,000-share transactions. The 
package must be approved by the governors of the exchange and 
also the entire membership and after that by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in Washington, a still bigger hurdle. 

The SEC has never vetoed proposed changes in stock exchange 
commissions, but there are rumblings that this time it might. 
Already it is working privately to get the package modified or 
dropped. Publicly it has told the exchange that it expects “ full 
documentation ” of any contention that brokers are losing money 
on commission business; this seems to be a polite way of saying 
that it finds this difficult to believe in a booming market. As for 
rhe proposal that there should be a discount for large transactions, 
this has been caught up in a much broader dispute about the 
NYSE’s relations with the outside world. 

This began last month when the exchange listed the shares of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, America’s second largest bank and the 
first to appear on the board since 1954 ; at present it is the only 
one but many other banks are likely to want to follow it, However, 
M. A. Shapiro and Company, a securities firm that specialises in 
bank stocks but is not a member of the exchange, has seized the 
occasion to raise a howl about Exchange Rule 394. This forbids 
members to deal in listed stocks off the board and thus prevents 
them from doing business with Shapiro in Chase Manhattan 
shares. The firm had threatened to sue the exchange on the 
grounds that Rule 394 violated the anti-trust laws but held its 
hand when the SEC undertook a broad study of this rule. The 
Department of Justice will also probably wait until the outcome 
of this sfudy is known before taking any action as a result of its 
current investigation of possible violations of the anti-trust laws 
by the NYSE, It is concerned with various other restrictive prac¬ 
tices besides Rule 394. In particular it is questioning the effect on 
price competition of the exchange’s system of fixed commissions. 
This is also being attacked in a private anti-trust suit filed recently. 

If Rule 394 is changed or modified, the pressure for volume dis¬ 
counts would case, as members of the exchange could then get for 
themselves some of the business now going to the “ third market ” 
where listed shares are traded off the board. The volume discount 
proposal has enemies on other grounds ; some member firms fear 
that these discounts would destroy the profirs on their institutional 
business while some institutions grumble that the discounts which 
the exchange proposes are not enough. So this unlikely coalition 
of non-enthusiasts has been added to the unlikely coalitions oppos¬ 
ing the other parts of the package. No decision is now expected 
until mid-summer at the earliest. 


Grapes of Wrath—New Style 

1ROM A CORRESPONDENT in CALIFORNIA 

T he battle which the federal government is waging to end the 
dependence of farmers in the south-west on Mexican workers 
at certain times of the year is now reaching its real test. With the 
coming of spring, food processors, bankers and transport interests 
arc joining the large scale farmers in a chorus of protest. Since the 
beginning of the year, when Congress let the “ bracero ” pro- 
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gramfhe empire, 'none' of these Mexican farm hands have been 
admitted to the United States (apart! from 6 few who come by the 
day). California had 10,700 Mexicans* in its fields in Janitafy and 
February, 1964 ; a year later is was employing ri,2oo mote Ameri¬ 
cans Ori farms than it did at the same time in 1964^-ah important 
matter in a state with heavy unemployment.' And the Department 
of Labour says that’there has not been a single proven case any¬ 
where of a'Winter ctop being lost through lack of workers willing 
to do the back-breaking job of picking it. 



From now on, however, it may be .a different story. After April 
ist warm weather brings harvest-time for lettuce, celery, broccoli 
and peppers in widely separated regions of Arizona, Texas, Colorado 
and California ; thereafter, other crops inflate the demand for 
labour. California has just forwarded to Washington its first formal 
request for 5,100 “braceros” to be imported direct by farmers 
under an immigration law which permits the admission for limited 
periods of people with special skills. But this request has not yet 
received the necessary approval of the Department of Labour. It 
is anxious to see first whether higher wages will not induce sufficient 
unemployed Americans to undertake the hard “ sloop ” labour 
formerly performed by nimble aud pliant Mexicans. 

On April 1st minimum wages were scheduled to rise to new and, 
for agriculture, unprccedently high levels, going up in California, 
for instance, from $1.25 an hour to $1.40 an hour, slightly less 
in other states. TexaSj which paid; Mexicans 65 cents or 76 
cents an hour last year, must now offer $1.15 an hour. (Tech¬ 
nically it is only growers who want to apply for permission to 
import foreign workers who must comply with the regulations 
but they are unlikely to secure Americans—even unemployed ones 
—-for less.) Better living conditions for migrant farm workers are 
also on the way under the federal ami-poverty programme. A 
national minimum wage and unemployment insurance for farm 
workers, both revolutionary innovations, may follow. 

Yet the Secretary of Labour, Mr Wirtz, is aware that western 
needs for farm labour are entering a new phase; to prove it he 
himself scouted the whole area late last month. He has now heard, 
at first-hand, predictions thar losses may reach $500 million or 
even more unless the gates are reopened to Mexican labour. The 
crop which worries the West most is tomatoes, for some 90 per cent 
of all the tinned tomatoes in the world are grown on acres pre¬ 
viously worked by Mexicans. Farmers will not plant—and bankers 
will not make them advances—unless there is good reason to think 
that there will be enough workers to pick the crop in September. 
Last year 140,000 Californian acres were planted to tomatoes and 
most of the financing, seeding and contracting with processors 
was completed by April ist. The crop will certainly be reduced 
this year; it could be cut in half. If this happens it will be a 
severe blow to the western economy. At the end of his trip Mr 
Wirtz conceded that California might have to import a small 
number of foreigners for its main harvest season this autumn. But 
be insisted that the systematic use of such labour is over and that 
American agriculture muBt compete in the labour market' for its 
workers like other industries. 
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the storage system 
that saves valuable 
floor space and cuts 
materials handling costs. 


GET FREE ADVICE FROM OUR ENGINEERS 











SHS keep Britain’s roads 
as safe as steel can make them 


SHS means Structural Hollow 
Sections. Square, circular or 
rectangular, they combine light 
weight with high strength. 

SHS are playing a major part in 
Britain's newest road building 
projects. Used in balustrading, 
pedestrian guard railing, hand 
rai|iqci .end fences, they are 
contributing towards improved 
safety. 



SHS provide exactly the right 
properties for this vital job. In 
addition, their inherently neat 
and pleasing appearance meets 
the needs of modern design. 

Stewarts and Lloyds Limited, 
Structural Steel Department, 
Lloyd House, Colmore Circus, 
Birmingham, 4 

Telephone: Central 3300. Telex: 33333 


SMf New shapes in steel from Stewarts and Lloyds 
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Plucked from the Air 


M inisters must stop plucking figures 
out of the air ”■—thus the public re¬ 
gions department of the National Farmers’ 
•nion, in a week when the union itself has 
lone its share of plucking too. The union 
ias, in fact, spent a reported £33,828 011 
■Jll-page advertisements in the national 
'Jws: the main claim made is that, over the 
'ast 12 years, "‘average income in Britain 
ias risen by 56 per cent in real terras,” 
•vhile “ farmers' real income has risen by 
ess than 1 per cent.’' This argument could 
v gratefully seized upon by Conservatives 
•nxicus to prove the rightness of their 
-conomic policies over die full span of 
heir tenure of office. But unfortunately the 
mion's sums are as questionable (if more 
‘^pensively propagated) as any ever used to 
‘instantiate a wage claim. 

First, if the alleged growth of 56 per cent 
11 income (itself based on estimates'! is 
related to the increase in the number of 
People between whom it must be divided, it 
becomes a growth of only 46 per cent per 
Person. If the farmers’ increase of an alleged 
1 per cent is related to the decrease in the 
timber of farads between which it must be 
Abided, it becomes 18.per cent (still in 


real terms). Which looks a bit different. 
Furthermore the farmers’ capital assets, in 
the form of the price of farms (of 300 acres 
or Jess, in real terms) have risen by some 
83 per cent over the 12 years in question. 
This increase has been helped along by the 
large incalculable discrimination in the 
farmers’ favour represented by the dispen¬ 
sation of farm-land from various forms of 
taxation, such as death duties and rates. 

Secondly, the Conservatives came to 
power (and the farmers’ carefully chosen 
period of calculation began) just as the world 
was moving back towards freer trade after 
the restrictions of the war: the deliberate 
encouragement of home-grown food for 
strategic purposes during the war, and the 
Labour party’s doomed efforts after the war 
to convert farmers from their habit of voting 
Tory, had given the farmers an increase in 
average real incomes of 155 per cent be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1952, as compared with an 
average increase in everyone’s real personal 
incomes of 6 per cent. The farmers could 
surely not have hoped to retain this lead ? 

In the event the farmers’ anti-Peart cam¬ 
paign has been undermined by the actions 
of some of their union's own mem¬ 


bers. One bf the more comical running 
news stories of recent weeks has been that 
of the prosperous Sussex village of Mayfield, 
where the pretty French wife of a baronet's 
younger son has appeared to be the moving 
spirit behind a campaign modelled on those 
of the Breton farmers. Another farmer 
came up with a scheme for releasing pigs to 
protest in Piccadilly Grcus. To block the 
roads with tractors, and to give away “ un¬ 
profitable ” chickens to the public, may 
make good spring-time stories for the tele¬ 
vision cameras. These jolly tactics also ex¬ 
pose the basic prosperity on the land that 
lies behind the farmers’ struggle to preserve 
the inefficient with the efficient members 
of their industry. 


POLLUTION 

Britannia Cleans 
the Waves 

T his week th$ ( Royal Navy went into 
action in the English Channel once 
again. Two frigates, 6 minesweepers and 
a fast patrol boat, helped by a helicopter, 
swept to the attack: their enemy was a 
patch of oil. To regular users of southern 
England’s beaches, for whom tar on the 
bathing dress is as much a part of summer 
as iced lollies and traffic jams, this naval 
operation may have seemed pretty comical. 
But this was a more than ordinary menace. 

A small Norwegian tanker, after being 
in collision with another vessel, had leaked 
a thousand gallons of crude into the sea. 
This quantity is more than even the most 
resigned beachcomber would welcome. 
And the results of the collision were at once 
outside the provisions of the international 
convention that forbids the discharge, from 
ships of oily waste in coastal waters, and 
beyond the powers of the bacteria that nor¬ 
mally, over a period of months, digest small 
quantities of oil in the sea. So the town 
clerks of Eastbourne and Bexhill, jealous of 
their resorts’ takings from holidaymakers, 
asked the Commander-in-Chief, Ports¬ 
mouth, if he could do something. Their 
target was held together in the calm seas, 
under fog, in a patch about 6 miles long by 
a mile or so wide. 

The attack was conducted with a power¬ 
ful and expensive (17s. 6d. a gallon) emulsi¬ 
fying agent, related to household detergents 
and acting in much the sat^e way, by break¬ 
ing up the oil into an emulsion of small 
droplets. In this form it i$ dispersed in the 
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water and washed away—onejiopes harm¬ 
lessly. (The company that makes it, Gam- 
len, says that it has never seen fish much 
affected: the navy says so, too. The swift 
ride of the Channel should scour the area 
and spare the summer’s supply of Dover 
soles.) The navy, which did its job simply 
by steaming around spraying the oil-patcnes 
it saw, had a useful day out, using 7,000 
gallons in all costing nearly £7,000. 
Parliament will soon be told how the cost 
is to be divided up. Perhaps, at the rate¬ 
payers’ expense, the navy could be called 
in to help with some or the sewage and 
other detritus that local authorities along 
the coast still all too often put in the Sea 
themselves ? 



VOTING 

Local Swings to Tories 


S ome half a million people voted at the 
end of last week in cdunty council elec¬ 
tions in Kent, Surrey and Essex; yet the 
way they voted has received little attention 
compared with the behaviour of one-fifth 
their number in Roxburgh and Saffitifc 
Walden, The Conservatives scored a con¬ 
siderable victory, hot .merely because ?th^y 
held all three’counties (including marginal 
Essex), but because they marked up dis¬ 
tinctly favourable swings. 

The Kent election is most comparable 
with the last county elections there in 1964 
(which in turn had broadly the same result 
as the 1955 county elections, a month 
before that year’s general election gave a 
parliamentary majority to Sir Anthony Eden 
of 60). In 35 comparable divisions last week, 
there was a swing to Conservative in 20 div¬ 
isions and to Labour in only 15 divisions: 
Kent therefore voted more Conservative 
even than in 1961. This was not merely 
due to Labour apathy. The Conservatives 
did broadly as well in the minority of 
divisions where rurnout remained at the 
1961 level as in the majoriry of divisions 
where it dropped. 

In Surrey and Essex a more useful com¬ 
parison is with the borough elections of 
May, 1964. There were 44 comparable divi¬ 
sions. In the 18 Essex ones, the median 
swing to the Conservatives was 8i per cent 
compared with last May ; in the 26 in 
Surrey, the median swing to the Conserve 
tives was 5 per cent. Compared with last 
October, this suggests a swing to the Con¬ 
servatives of 5.1 per cent in Essex (which 
sits oddly beside the ij per cent swing to 
Labour in the Saffron Walden by-election) 
and of 2 per cent in Surrey. Many other 
local by-elections have recently shown a 
similar pattern. Last Thursday a ward in 
Ealing showed a swing to the right of 7 
per cent compared with last October, and 
a ward in Coventry a swing of 4 per cent. 
There is a remarkable difference between 
these local swings to the Conservatives and 
the national lead for Labour shown in 
recent public opinion polls. True, last time 


a Labour government was in 
51, the tfajded't 4 pP’' 

better in 1dm than m mnlrt' 

mentary election ^perhaps the 
Labour in powefc’Ut Westminster^^" V 
peculiar militancy of feeling amonjg Ideal 
Tory voters. But must view 

these pointers with sooie alarm. 

BIRMINGHAM TORIES 

Another Mr Jones? 

T he parliamentary constituency of 
Birmingham, Hall Green, is a safe 
Conservative seat. The important decision 
in the by-election brpught about by the 
appointment of Mr Aubrey Jones to be 
chairman of the Prices and Incomes Com¬ 
mission rests not with the electorate but 
with the local Conservative selection com¬ 
mittee. Last October Mr Jones had a 
majority of 9,402 over Labour in a three- 
cornered fight, although there was a swing 
of 4.4 per cent to Labour compared with 
the average swing for a Birmingham seat of 
only 2.6 per cent. This reflected Mr Jones’s 
liberal views on immigration (and almost 
everything else; in a constituency of small 
shopkeepers and salesmen ripe for 
Poujadism. 

Tory politics in Birmingham are domi¬ 
nated by the city Conservative Association, 
which is for historical reasons under the 
presidency of a national rather than city 
political figure. The present incumbent is 
Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, a former minister who 
used to be member of Parliament for a 
Birmingham division, but since 1955 repre¬ 
sents nearby Sutton Coldfield. The history 
is that Joseph Chamberlain retained the 
direction of the city organisation as he pro¬ 
gressed from Mayor of Birmingham 
(1873-6) to cabinet minister (iSffo on¬ 
wards) ; he bequeathed the dignity to his 
sons, and it passed on to Mr Lloyd in 1945. 
The city association is primarily concerned 
with the; city’s own politics ; it does not 
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i one fjccapfoii ft achieved 
_ bspec^vtf candldafe iwho 
had already been approved by a selection 
committee in favour of its own nominee. 
Dame Edith Pitt, the present member for 
Birmingham, Edgbaston. But it does supply 
the agent and a good slice of the funds for 
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$10$ list of about six. Mr Jones's wife is 
on the tag ^’ho stands 
*Jinbatno chance of d|»Men ; indeed, 
notsurpri&ingly, thafei^^j&iobvious prns- 
jxjct of Mr "Jones’s to opinions. The 

selection tdnmittee ttstcj be, looking for 
someone farther to. the right. The obviom 
candidate in this reject is Mr Edward 
Hanson* a cnyxoni^tar, who believes Thai 
Hall Green is for hanging, grammar school* 
and a man who will really fight the socialist- 

The favourite for the candidacy is M 
Reginald Eyre, the secretary of the Cn\ 
Conservative association on whose powerful 
support he can count. He fought the North 
field division in 1959, losing by 940 votes, 
.but did not stand in 1964. Like the city 
organisation he is not illiberal but he is no 
quite as liberal as he seems. He too has loea 
advantages. 

Others on the long list are Mr John 
Hollingworth who narrowly lost the A 1 ! 
Saints division at the last election— by 470 
votes— having won it in 1959 ; Mr Phillip 
Hocking, formerly a parliamentary private 
secretary at the Foreign Office who \u 
defeated in October at Coventry South 
Some say that there are three ex-minister: 
waiting to be asked. Of the Tory ex 
ministers outside Parliament, Mr Reginald 
Bevins has not yet been adopted as a 
candidate for the general election. Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon, Mr Alan Green and Mr 
Maurice Macmillan have all been adopted: 
but some of them may not be inclined u 
await a general election before returning t 
the House of Commons, 


Whoever is chosen it is to be hoped ibaj 
in a constituency with (for Birmingham 1 
relatively few immigration problems, even 
the most muffled thud will not be heard 
from the racialist drum. But it looks as 
though Sir Edward Boyle in the Handsworth 
division is going to be left alone, surrounded 
by Conservatives who fall short of M r 
Jones's shining liberalism. 
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Good morning British Industry. Read here about the straight facts of 
the combined fuels supply and service offered by Shell-Mex and B.P. 

1 11 ■ s , 

Headline news for forward-looking executives. Here are two kinds of vital 
fuels combined into one energetic fuelling service. Big plus facton 
unbiased advice on the right fuelfor the right job. 


T urn to the business paces. 

Read of the successful companies. 
They took advantage of Shell-Mex and 
B.P.’s unbiased adv ice. Today can be your 
day for stepping towards success. This 
morning you should telephone or write to 
Shell-Mex and B.P^Ltd and find out how 
they can change your operations for the 
better. You'll never look back. 

A service for industry. We arc right at hand 
with the right fuelling advice for firing 
whatever plans you have in mind. Because 
we have integrated two kinds of fuels into 
a single fuelling service , wc have widened 
the scope for pin-pointing the right fuel 
for you whether you require conversion to 
oil-firing for furnace firing, steam raising 
and central heating, or if you wish to in¬ 
vestigate the interesting present and excit¬ 
ing future of LPG (liquefied petroleum 
gases). 

It's a wide range: fuels for a multitude 
of purposes ... all highly efficient and 
forward looking; fuels operating inde¬ 
pendently of mains allowing you to 
operate in remote areas. And the dffer of 
the attendant services of our Industrial 
Fuels Superintendents. 

S^kfHed engfct^m* Call us an^enfet the; 
expertise wkn Industrial Fuels Superin¬ 
tendent. Let this skilled, fjuej$ engineer 


prove how economically oil fuel and LPG 
can get your business moving and your 
ideas into production. 


LPG (Liquefied Petroleum Gases) 

LPG demand new thinking. Progressive 
companies have already met with tremend¬ 
ous success using either or both of Shell- 
Mex and B.P.'s vital twins: Propagas 
propane and Bottogas butane. Precise and 
energetic fuels. Ask the Industrial Fuels 
Superintendent about them. He will tell 
you how useful the Ceramic, Metal, 
Funning and Building industries find 
them. Propagas and Bottogas can be 
delivered irTtanker loads for site storage 
or in portable ID to 100 lb containers from 
a nationwide dealer network. You'll find a 
usefor LPG in your company. 


His fijst job (in the case of conversion 
from other types of fuel) is to conduct a 
survey and efficiency test on your existing 
plant. This will enable him to present you 
with a comparative fuel cost statement. 
Then he has detailed information to make 
recommendations Oft new installations 
and the latest oil-firing equipment. 

After installation he; can see that Vour 
staff are comprehensively jbrieled in, 
operationand.maMengftbe. ■■■ <'<’ 

Anywhere. Yob will gdt all the details of 
fuel storage and handling, and thf jndus- 


trial Fuels Superintendent will point otrt 
that we will deliver our supplies without 
fail anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Should you need high-level technical 
assistance, then the advice of our Fuels 
Efficiency Engineers is readily available. 
For the asking. The comprehensive service 
offered is yours for the asking. Your com¬ 
pany needs our range of fuels to keep 
ahead, to keep operating productively and 
profitably. A letter or telephone call will 
get an industrial Fuels Superintendent 
around to see you and show you how these 
vital fuels get industry fired with success. 


Write or telephone: 

Industrial Services Manager 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
Shell-Mcv House Strand London WC 2 
Temple Bar 1234 


Industrial Fuels 
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the water of the Sierra Leone River. 

3 . s\zErt*unvcitMf4fi*n*T*mpH ¥ 

CLIENT: The Central Electricity Generating Board. 
CONTRACTORS: The English Ete&rigi Bgbi&ck & Wilcox, 
Taylor Woo&roto*Atomic Poiccr bbnstrifctliftf to. Zid. Asso- " 
dated Consulting Engineers to the Taylor Woodrow Design t 
Department: C. .9. Allott 6 Son . 

For the world's first- 580MW nuclear power station, the 
cooling water system intake and outfall headworks are 
respectively some 1800 and 500 feet off-shore. 

Taylor Woodrow's world-wide experience in 
marine works can be of decisive value in design 
as well as construction. The Hong Kong contract 
shown here, for example, was won against com¬ 
petition from leading British, French and United 
States construction companies. It was won not 
only on economy but also as the best design to 
withstand 160 mph typhoons. 

All the skills needed for successful construction 
are available within the Taylor Woodrow Group. 
The most efficient methods of production are 
achieved by the close integration of resources 
which range from ground investigation and re¬ 
search and development laboratories to computer 
control. The success of Taylor Woodrow team¬ 
work is based on the application of advanced 
technical procedures and the co-ordination of all 
activities right from the start. For your next 
project, why not contact Graham White, B.SOe, 
A.M.I.C.R., A.M.I.Mech.E. at:- 



r-y.':' V i c 
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THE WBRtD-WIDE TEAM Df BUILDING, CIVIL ft MECHANICAL EN0INEERIN6 CBNTNACT0R8 

345 RUISLIP ROAD . SOUTHALL • MIDDLESEX • Tel: WAXlow 23M Telex No. 24428 
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The Scope of Business Schools 


Ford Foundation Doctoral Dissertation 
Series: Three Volumes 

Prentice-Hall International . 103, 151 and 
196 pages respectively. 36s. each. 

The Ford Foundation generously and in¬ 
geniously launched a competition for re¬ 
search students studying; business some six 
years ago. Annually, for five years, com¬ 
pleted Ph.D, theses have been submitted for 
judgment and from them a number have 
been selected for award and publication. In 
all, over 250 theses were considered and 
26 have been published as research on 
problems of business . . . distinguished by 
[their] analytical content and strong roots 
in the underlying disciplines common to 
business.” 

Now that two business schools are being 
srt up in Britain it is interesting to see what 
sort of research Americans consider appro¬ 
priate in such institutions. The Ford 
Foundation: through a selection committee, 
have provided these 26 examples and 
Prentice-Hall have sent a sub-sample of 
three to this newspaper. What are thev 
like ? 

The sherrest of the three, with only 44 
pages of text, is by Edgar L. Feigc : The 
demand for liquid assets : A temporal cross- 
section analysis . This is an econometric 
investigation of a question that has been 
much discussed in England in and since 
the Radcliffe report: are liquid assets close 
substitutes for money ? The author has 
assembled a wealth of statistics from which 
to infer an answer, having figures for each 
of 48 states and the District of Columbia, 
for each of 11 years, of demand and time 
deposits at banks, of savings and loan 
association shares, of mutual savings bank 
deposits, of interest rates on these assets and 
of personal income. The main conclusion 
is that the various liquid assets listed are 
not close substitutes for demand deposits, 
that is, .that a rise in their interest yields has 
little or no effect on the demand for money. 
This finding is one in the eye for those who 
have said that some control of financial 
intermediaries is needed in order to make 
monetary policy effective. 

Frederick S. Hammer, now an assistant 
vice-president in the Bankers Trust Com¬ 
pany, did bis The demand for physical 
capital: Application of a wealth model at 
die Graduate Schqol of Industrial Adminis¬ 
tration of (Jarnegie Tech. It is a theoretical 
and econometric stuqy of the determination 
of nonragricultural business in vestment, in 
plant and equipment. Dr Hammer claims 


to have established a theoretically wcll- 
feunded and empirically stable aggregative 
relationship between the market value of 
corporate common stock, a weighted average 
of past profits and interest rates On corporate 
bonds on the one hand, and investment 
expenditure on the other. He claims it as 
an advantage that this result is theoretically 
based, even though at least one of the 
assumptions he makes in constructing his 
theory is empirically false. This docs not 
worry him, however, and one would not 
expect it to, since extreme methodological 
positions and a certain, contempt for the 
empirical muddle-headedness of their elders 
are common characteristics of able research 
students. 

Lastly, there is a work on the theory of 
the firm by Oliver E. Williamson: The 
economics of discretionary behaviour; 
Managerial objectives in a theory of the 
firm . Instead of the standard profit-maxi¬ 
mising assumption cf price theory. Dr 
Williamson makes the entrepreneur’s utility 
a function not only of profit but also of 
expenditure on staff and of management 
remuneration. He shows that the resulting 
model sometimes yields different results 
from the standard ones and demonstrates 
their reasonableness by case studies. Finally, 
he uses regression analysis to show that 
executive compensation, as predicted by his 
theory, is higher in less competitive indus¬ 
tries. 

Th esc three works are all highly com¬ 
petent, as one would expect. What is 
interesting about them here, however, is 
not the characteristics which they share with 
other good theses, but their qualities as 
business studies. Here, two features stand 
cut. One is that the authors can all engage 
in mathematical analysis and appear to be 
well-grounded in statistical techniques. The 
other is that none of the theses is about how 
to run business ; they arc all studies of the 
operation of the economy. 

A sample cf three is, of course, rather 
small. But if the list of aJI 26 prizewinners 
is scanned, it turns out that at least half of 
them are devoted to understanding the 
functioning of some aspect of the economy 
and not more than half are about business 
techniques. Works on capital budgeting, 
assembly line balancing and renewal theory 
fall in tne latter group. Works in the first 
group, on the other hand, have not been 
confined to economics; there is, for exam¬ 
ple, one on decentralisation of authority in 

bureaucracy. The classification ,of ope 
entitled An evaluation , a fsorf^chpice 


differential accuracy approach to tin 
measurement of supervisory empathy is 
not immediately Obvious to this reviewer, 
but it is dearly psychological. Thus the com¬ 
petition shows that American notions of the 
problems of business that are appropriate 
for research cover a broad field and involve 
a whole range of disciplines, and suggests 
that, ai least in the United States, business 
schools which stick entirely to harrow, prac¬ 
tical studies will not attract the best talent. 
Many studies that might he regarded as 
pure economics, statistics or psychology are 
happily classified as also, being, in the pro¬ 
vince cf business schools* It is to be hoped 
that a similar catholicity will infect the new 
British ones. . ' 

Likeness of a Hero 

Winston Churchill a* I Knew Him 

By Violet Bonham Carter. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode and. Collins. 466 
pages. 459. 

It is hardly fair to say that a book so lively, 
so illuminating and so shrewd is too long. 
But it is. When Lady Violet writes abou: 
Winston Churchill as she knew him (as the" 
tirle says) or about her father and the otlu*i 
great Edwardians as she knew them, the talc 
is as elegantly right and racy as the best of 
its kind. When she writes about what 
Churchill had been doing before she met 
him, or about what he and the rest were 
doing when she was not there, it is, of 
course, well done. The scissors have her 
own sharp blade, the paste her special 
flavour: but it is still scissors and paste. 

Perhaps Lady Violet of all people could 
not have been expected to pass up the 
chance of adding a sketch of the first volume 
of her own history of her own times to her 
personal portrait of Winston Churchill. 
And some of her scenes arc unforgettable, 
such as the tropical August night when the 
House of Lords (to which she now belongs) 
just did not throw out the Parliament Bill. 
But the portrait is so very good that it should 
have stood by itself. Seldom can a con¬ 
fessed hero-worshipper have produced so 
true and fair a likeness of the hero. 

In fact Lady Violet finds it easier to see 
the wrongs as well as the rights of her 
heroes than she does to see the rights a$ 
well as the wrongs of her villains. She tries 
hard with Lloyd <George, but cannot do him 
justice. ^hurchiU she does do justice, to, 
triumphantly—and without trade of idolatry. 
It is for anybody to add to rite 

miUions^ wds that htive been andare 
bring* written about him.; 4 But these Words 
.'are worth having been Written, and worth 
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reading, by any standard. The blind spots, 
the dead patches, in Winstoif Churchill's 
perceptions of people and problems and 
politics too, the discontinuity of his ideas, 
the limitations of his personal relationships 
or social grasp: here they are fairly 
described and explained. But, beside them, 
the zest, the vision, the magic, the tenacity, 
the courage, the will and the devotion to 
friends and to principles, to his father and 
to England: that was the hero’s stuff which 
the teenage Violet Asquith glimpsed at once 
on that summer evening at dinner in 1906. 

Why Quake ? 

When the Earth Trembles 

By Haroun Tazieff. Translated by Patrick 
O’Brian. 

Rupert Hart-Dovis. 227 pages. 30s. 

By the middle of this week, it was being 
tentatively estimated that 400 out of the 
600 people living in the Chilean village of 
El Cobre were buried somewhere under the 
25-feet deep river of mud thar poured 
through the dam broken during last Sun¬ 
day’s earthquake. l>own on the coast, a 
third of the buildings in the port of 
Valparaiso have been either damaged or 
destroyed, but it must be some time before 
the full toll is -known. Just live years ago, 
Chile was swamped by tidal waves, caused 
then by an earthquake in the sea, which 
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killed nearly 6,ooo and caused between 
4,ocx) and 6,000 square miles of Chilean 
coast to sink by six feet. 

After that earlier disaster, four French¬ 
men toured the area attempting to trace the 
sequence of events preceding and following 
the fault under the sea. Two of them were 
locals who came for the ride ; the other two 
were geologists, George Servajean and 
Haroun Tazieff, the latter by profession an 
expert on volcanos but a self-described 
amateur when it came to earthquakes. Out 
of his experience in Chile came this book 
published three years ago in France and in 
English translation last summer. It was 
well received for its scholarship on a fairly 
abstruse subject and also for its readability. 
But its warnings did not seem so relevant 
then as they do this week. 

The earth’s crust is plastic, not solid, and 
is continually changing its shape. Some¬ 
times the change is imperceptibly slow and 
then it takes millennia to produce a moun¬ 
tain range ; sometimes it is medium-slow 
with Scandinavia gaining a measurable half¬ 
inch a year, which it has been doing since 
the ice age. And occasionally it is light¬ 
ning fast, producing displacements of 
several feet in a matter of seconds. M. 
Tazieff insists that these split-second 
changes, these “ sudden and rapid jerks ” in 
the earth’s hide, are entitled to be con¬ 
sidered as part of the evolutionary process, 
only faster, less majestic and more tragic in 
their consequences. The million or so 
earthquakes that kill 20,000 to 30,000 on 
an average every year are not, he insists, 
accidents, bur are most of them the logical 
result of shearing stresses built up to levels 
where the breaking point of the rock is 
passed, and the sudden rupture, as the rocks 
split and slide and rise in relation to each 
other by sometimes 40 feet, sends out waves 
through the earth that sometimes cause 
damage and sometimes not, and what they 
do has little relation to their force. A 
specially violent earthquake in Spain eleven 
years ago was so deep in the earth that ir 
passed almost unnoticed on the surface. 

This is M. Tazicff’s message: that earth¬ 
quakes arc normal; that we must learn to 
live with them ; and that the 20,000 people 
killed in Agadir in i960 died in quite a 
little earthquake, seismologically speaking, 
and because of human folly: 

Agadir was built exactly upon very con¬ 
siderable geological irregularity , . . building 
a town on such a place was not unlike setting 
up a house with one side of it resting upon 
a quay and the other upon a floating stage 
moored against the quay ; if the stage moves, 
(and move it will, sooner or later) the house 
finds itself in difficulties. If it was abso¬ 
lutely required to build ihere, then at least 
a suitable building technique should have 
been chosen. . . . Agadir was for the most 
part built in a thoughtless fashion in spite of 
the shocking lesson of its destruction in 1731 . 

And so its inhabitants died 230 years later 
in their beds. 

It was the same in Chile. Some build¬ 
ings had been designed with a certain 
respect for earthquakes: they stood on firm 
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grqund ; their centres of gravity wens.low; 
and they were constructed from materials 
like wood and reinforced concrete that, had 
a certain natural elasticity; But they were 
the minority—just as they were at Agadir 
and in how many other places, not excluding 
Europe, that have an occasional history of 
earthquakes ? And although Japanese 
scientists have been trying hard since 1910, 
there is no known way yet of forecasting an 
impending earthquake. 

Prizes of Oil 

Arabian Oil Ventures 
By H. St. J. B. Philby. 

Middle East Institute , Washington. 134 
pages. $4.75. 

A posthumous book by St. John Philby— 
English eccentric, Arabian explorer, convert 
to Islam and begetter of families in two con¬ 
tinents—is an event of note for any Middle 
Eastern bibliophile. This book is also 
required reading for any student of the oil 
lore of Arabia, since it contains three essays 
on the early history of the concessions. All 
three include Jong extracts from contem¬ 
porary letters that have been checked with 
the Philby papers (bequeathed to Aramco 
and now kept at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia) by 
a careful and scholarly publisher. 

The first essay is a collector’s piece about 
the prospection era, and describes the rami¬ 
fications of a company called Midian 
Limited that had its roots in the Ottoman 
Empire and came to nothing in 1934. (Its 
assistant geologist, Mr Main prize', had a 
name worthy of inclusion in The Observers 
glossary of aptly named officials, but the 
optimism implied was of no avail.) The 
second essay gives some details not else¬ 
where published about Major Holmes’s 
unexploited British oil concession in the 
cast Arabian area rhat later turned out to 
be one of the wonders of the world, and 
the last tells the more familiar story of the 
acquisition by the Standard Oil Company 
of California of this prize. This tale is sub¬ 
jectively told, and needs to be checked 
against that of Karl Twitchell, who likewise 
records that he was the king-pin of the 
negotiations. The American company won 
the concession because it offered the 
poverty-stricken Ibn Saud a large bag of 
gold, whereas the British company’s nego¬ 
tiator was authorised to tender only a small 
one of rupees. Philby records that when 
the British Minister of the day heard that 
his influence with the king had not turned 
the scales, u his face darkened with anger 
and disappointment.” The pill was bitter 
at the time, bm salutary, in the long run, 
because it involved the United States in the 
western contest with Middle Eastern 
nationalism. Involvement came too late to 
render Washington as accommodating over 
Palestine as Whitehall over the Vietcong* 
bht materialised b time to enthil a storing 
of the white man’s burden during many 
subsequent anti-imperialist commotions in 
Arab lands. 
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America on Africa 

Political Parties and National 
Integration in Tropical Africa 

Edited by James S. Coleman and Carl G. 
Rosberg. 


University of California Press . London: 
Cambridge University Press. 743 pages. 



crease the chances of hitting iroff; the best 
example of this is perhaps that of the photo¬ 
grapher, who takes hundreds of shots in the 
hope of one good portrait. The same tech¬ 
niques seem to be used by the African 
Studies Centre, at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Los Angeles. It is this centre that 
is largely responsible for the full and varie¬ 
gated work under review: Mr Coleman is 
its dire ctor. ancLMr Rosberg is a Ucla, 
Berkeley, man. The contributors are Afri¬ 
canists from far and wide ; they are mostly 
American academics specialising in particu¬ 
lar African countries or subjects, but in¬ 
clude, for example, Mr Thomas Hodgkin, 
who was born in Oxford (England, not Mis¬ 
sissippi) and became director of African 
studies at the University of Ghana. 

The result of the labours of all these 
eminent specialists is a collection of what 
are best described as papers ; they provide 
too much detailed and specific information 
to be essays. The editors give the collection 
a certain shape by putting groups of papers 
under multi-syllabic tides (“The Pragmatic- 
Pluralistic Pattern M ; u The Revolutionary 
Centralizing Trend ” and the like), but 
those who look for a large quantity of infor¬ 
mation, of varying degrees of usefulness, are 
more likely to be satisfied by this book than 
those who seek a simplifying argument that 
explains Africa. 

To say this is in no way to diminish the 
undoubted value of such collections of de¬ 
tailed and carefully prepared information ; 
far less is it to detract from the high praise 
generally due to the work of the University 
of Calitarnia’s African studies. Now five 
years old, the centre is in itself a fascinating 
example of what an energetic, and wealthy, 
university can do when it sets its mind to a 
task. It has forty Africanists in its faculty, 
nearly two hundred graduate students con¬ 
centrating on Africa, and more than fifty 
specifically African courses: not merely 
Arabic, for example, but “ spoken Egyptian 
Arabic ” among 18 different Arabic courses ; 
not merely introductory end advanced 
Swahili, but even introductory Twi and 
Hausa, with many courses on the beautifully 
American-academic “ ethnomusiedogy ” 
thrown in. Much of the useful knowledge, 
in the modem political sense, that might 
thus be acquired has been stored up tn a 
different way by Europe's colonial senHM $ 
it i$ all to the good that America, which is 
now acquiring its own kind of responsibility 
in Africa, should be building up its own 
store of lore in this peculiarly American 
way. 


Interwar Colonialism 

The Dilemmas of Trusteeship: Aspects . 
of British Colonial Policv betwen the Wars 
By Kenneth Robinson®* 

Oxford University PrMj]| ig&f'pages. 15s. 

The political options ^ailaple in postwar 
colonial policy have t$| large degree been 
fashioned by earlier httlbry. Iql this repro¬ 
duction of his 1963 wva Sofitia lectures. 
Pressor * Kejaneth ^Hpj»insoit^;|ho\|s both 
^leajbuk ahd,.wit.%|i^’%eat«^t of British 
colonialism between the wars? In spite of 
its title, the book is not really concerned 
with trusteeship in the specific sense cov¬ 
ered in the United Nations Charter, but 
rather with the whole theme of governing 
other peoples. His first lecture “ The 
Imperial Context of Trusteeship ” examines 
the evolution of the Commonwealth. The 
pace of constitutional change in the last 
few years is in some wayslitTmore remark¬ 
able than that which saw the vast Empire 
of 1919 replaced by 1949 by eight inde¬ 
pendent states, internal self-government in 
others, and the removal of Iraq, Egypt, 
Israel, Burma and Ireland from the embrace 
erf the association. In his second lecture 
Professor Robinson turns to the details of 
colonial institutions. The history of the 
Colonial Office, the Colonial Service, the 
selection of the Governors and the vast 
changes wrought by Sir Roger Furse are an 
essential background to today’s efforts to 
establish a Commonwealth Secretariat. Pro¬ 
fessor Robinson observes that parliamentary 
control of the affairs of the colonial empire 
was limited: on the rare occasions when the 
Colonial Office needed to promote legisla¬ 
tion in Parliament, members would pursue 
the events affecting a particular territory in 
whidi they were interested but would be 
unable to contribute to sustained, unified 
discussion of major policy issue;. Con¬ 
ditions have hardly changed today. 

In his last chapter the writer turns to 
“ The Dilemmas of Trusteeship.” He 
acknowledges the genuine imperial interest 
in the well-being of the colonies, but notes 
that it was hardly to be expected that the 
interests of the colonial powers should 
be identical with those of the natives. 
“Trusteeship suffered greatly from the 
overstatement of self-justification. The 
aggregates with which it worked were sums 
which could not, in fact, be added up.” A 
characteristically moderated view in 1 
knowledgeable, instructive book. 
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\<s many have already discovered, the Guest, Keen 
.uid Nettlelolds Group of Companies offers sound 
basic training and extraordinarily vaned promotion 
prospects to sc hool-lcaveis and graduates. Numerous 
Engineering, Commercial and other Apprenticeships 
demand large annual intakes ol holders of degrees 
and G.C.E. 'O’ and ‘A’ le\els. Naturally, wh.it 
happens subsequently depends on tjie individual— 
and it is indi\iduals that we arc looking lor* young 
men with minds of their own, and the ability to put 
then ideas into piac lice (iKN is a latge and \igoious 
oiganisation and can oltei such people plenty ot 
scope I lie h In dies of the many chfteient companies 


of which the GKN Group is composed extend over a 
large part ot the total field of engineering. They in¬ 
clude steel-making, tdructpi al engineering, rein¬ 
forced concrete designing, the manufacture of more 
wheels than anyone else m Europe, of car bodies, 
crankshaft lorgmgs, flyovers, and fasteners by the 
hundred million It is also worth rentembering that a 
Urge group of companies has a large number of 
boardrooms. If the prospect of working in such an 
organisation seems in itself an incentive, write to the 
Director ol Personnel, guest, klen and nettle- 
joids, munch, c;kn house, 22 king sway, London 

W.C.2. 
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Marconi Is television 

A dramatics Improvement In television picture 
quality oame ten veers ago when Marconi's Intro- 
duoed the H* Image orthloon television camera. 
This quality Is now the world standard and Marconi 
cameras are today In use by neatly half the 


counLiic^ operating- mention services. 

The new Mai tom Mk V camera is the most 
advanced, the smallest, the lightest, and the most 
stable camera of this t \ pe and ISas simple to operate 
as an ordinal *• amati'ui photographic oamera. 


Merconi is 
sir trsffic control 

Twenty-seven air Irafflr control centres throughout 
the world are equipped with Marconi uidai displac 
systems. At Brussels International An port. Marc oni 
has insta lled tt ie mopt ^ tensive an traffic control 
display* factlities'*in Europe 
Greater safe tv in the all demands unprecedented 
equipment sophistication to remove overburdening 
routine procedures from the controller and yet to 
retain for him the facility for Intervention and 
decision The most advanced solid state computer 
Maroonl’s MYRIAD, rapidly correlates radar, flight 
plan and meteorological Information and presents it 
on tabular displays In a quickly assimilable form. 


encyclopaedic Marconi 


Msrconi is dsts 

Today’s neod for communication between man and 
machine and machine end machine has led to the 
invention of new and precise language systems, often 
based on the demands of computers. This has called for 
new techniquoB In high-speed, error-free origination, 
transmission, reception, presentation and utilisation 
of information. Marconi has contributed much to tills 
new technology and Is constantly developing equip¬ 
ment and supplying systems all o\ei the world. 


Msrconi is research and development 

Scientific achievement at the Marconi research 
and development laboratories stems from stability 
and the spui’ of encouragement, combined with 
the best possible facilities and the rational deploy¬ 
ment of brains and skills into temperamentally 
suited teams, led by men universally acknowledged 
As leaders in their own fields. 

Working at the frontiers of knowledge, these 
scientific minds are engaged on work ranging from 
fundamental studies of the nature of information, 
the techniques of measurement and the properties 
of materials to the development of sophisticated 
computer systems, advanced navigational aids, 
and the complex techniques required for com¬ 
munication by satellite. 

Marconi specialists are semng on most inter¬ 
national and national committee;? concerned with 
ladio frequency allocations, the drawing up of 
radio rules, the planning of services and the speci¬ 
fication of equipment. This universal testimony 
to the value placed on their expertise is a measure 
of the quality of the men engaged on research and 
development at Marconi'S. 


The Marconi Company Limited 

A member of the English Electric Group of Companies 



Marconi is 
telecommunications 

The Sul field, In Pakistan, is one of 
the world’s largest deposits of natural 
gas. Sul Northern Gas Pipelines, with 
the Burmah Oil Company as technical 
advisers, are now laying pipelines to 
take the gas to northern areas of the 
country. A Marooni telecommunica¬ 
tions system will provide full 
telemetry, telephone and teleprinter 
faculties between all the pipeline 
offices and stations to give super¬ 
vision and control of the complete 
pipeline operation from a single point, 
the main control room at Ly allpur. 


MARCONI HOUSE, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 


LTD/E! 2 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Britain's current account may have scored a small surplus in the first quarter 
of the year. But sterling remains under speculative attack. 

Company tax concessions have kept the Paris bourse cheer fid. But Wall 
Street is still overshadowed by Vietnam. 

In the economic background to the British budget\ one fact,that sticks out 
is that fixed investment provided an unusually large part— nearly 
one-half—of the 4\% rise in gross domestic products over lastyean 
The British investment boom was nearly as strong as America’s $ 
now thought to be slowing down. 


AMERICA'S INVESTMENT BOOM: PASSING? 


Boom and yet more boom : the 
American economy advances te 
fast as at any time during the last 
four years’ sustained expansion. 
The gross national product chalked 
up a big gain in the first quarter. 
Latest acceleration comes partly 
from steel stocking and catch-up 
buying of cars after strike delays. 
Even SO;, the Council of Economic 
Advisers said this week, u Making 
all proper discount for these 
special factors, the breadth and 
strength of our current economic 
advance is impressive.” 

Consumer buying currently sers 
the pace. But a sizeable factor is 
the bigger-than-expecrcd invest¬ 
ment boom. * Last year's rise in 
capital outlaws was 14",, ; a further 
I2°'> is programmed this year. 
Last year these outlays were a 
powerful stimulant to business. 
Right now, they are still providing 
a thrust. But it is unlikely that 
this state of affairs will continue 
much beyond mid-ycar. By early 
next year, the current rise in capital 
goods spending may well be over. 

Ahead of Forecasts 

One reason for suspecting a slow¬ 
down in capital spending is thar it 
is over-reaching itself. A striking 
acceleration has been under way 
since last summer. This is dis¬ 
closed in the latest government 
survey of business capital budgets. 
Rises, at annual rates, in both the 
third and fourth quarters of 1964 
were originally forecast at $1 bil¬ 
lion ; they are now put at $2 billion 
(equivalent to d yeariy increase of 
nearly 20%). Forecast for the first 


quarter of this year is likewise a 
rise of $r billion. Upward adjust¬ 
ment of the same order can again 
be expected, and almost as much 
for the second quarter. 

Actual spending has tended to run 
ahead of forecasts for some time 
now. A few months ahead of the 
official survey, the McGraw-Hill 
preliminary survey for 1964 antici¬ 
pated a 4 rise. The government 
survey raised this to io",>. 
Reality was 14",,. Last autumn 
McGraw-Hill again predicted a 
4'\, rise (for 1965;. The ten per¬ 
centage point uplift between first 
sounding and actual experience is 
likely to be repeated this year. By 
the end of 1965 capital outlays 
should be running at a rate well 


over $52 billion, almost $20 bil¬ 
lion higher than at the low point 
of 1961. 

But, on this programme, the bulk 
of the acceleration in capital goods 
is now accomplished. It represents 
the fastest-ever rise in such spend¬ 
ing at a late stage of a business 
expansion. 

Over-Capacity ? 

Manufacturers led in last year & in¬ 
vestment boom : their outlays rose 
18';,. They should do at least as 
well this year. Such trends are 
foreshadowed, long before the 
event, by quarterly figures of 
capital appropriations reported by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board for the thousand largest 



'At February each year for the current year, aebdnfinp to the Government 
Survey. Estimates ere giviq for the first andseeondpuaners separately, for the 
second half as a whole: hence the uneven *' steps" on the chert* 
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manufacturing companies. Appro¬ 
priations rose ako% i* 1963, 33% 
in 1964. These/large companies 
have accotat&d for all the rise 
in manufacturing investment lfst 
year. This year, the same trends 
seems to be continuing. 

But ie dse in manufacturing 
capital appropriations may well be 
Over. Approvals fell sharply in the 
fourth quarter of 1964. They 
could rebound for a quarter or 
two, stimulated by peak industrial 
output. But industrial output 
should be showing very little, if 
any, rise after ^aid-year. Yet at 
the same time industrial capacity 
will be advancing briskly as earlier 
investment programmes mature. 
Capacity utilisation, therefore, 
should be falling later this year: 
this will depress new decisions to 
invest. While manufacturers' cur¬ 
rent spending figures are rising 
smartly, just beyond the horizon 
looms the possibility that in 1966 
they could begin to fall, as de¬ 
clining appropriations later this 
year get translated into* actual out¬ 
lays next year. 


Boost from Electricity < 

Meanwhile, non - manufacturing 
sectors arc spending freely on 
capital goods. Public utilities, 
particularly electric companies, arc 
involved in a major expansion pro¬ 
gramme that lias a long way to go. 
Record orders for heavy gener¬ 
ating equipment have been placed 
and generator deliveries should 
rise this year, even faster next year. 
Railways, encouraged by better 


BUSINESS BRIEF 

profits and t^treattfienL incited „ 
their capital onlays fast yfcar,.. 
already expect to spend ij%afliore 
this year. Improvement on these 
plans may be handicapped by 
capacity ceilings on their equip¬ 
ment suppliers. Airline and road 
transport companies, too, continue 
to spend more on equipment as 
traffic rises. Commercial and com¬ 
munications firms (particularly AT 
& T) are scheduled to step up 
spending another about-average 
10% this year. 

In the Balance 

Prospects further ahead for capital 
goods hinge on the balance be¬ 
tween the possible setback in 
manufacturers’ investment and the 
further elements of strength, par¬ 
ticularly In the utilities. Transport 
companies are quite sensitive to 
any traffic decline, could retrench 
rather promptly. Commercial firms 
m$y Want ja respite,' afief 
expansion programmes. 

All told, the rise in fixed invest¬ 
ment will be .slowing perceptibly 
after mid-year and may stop alto¬ 
gether early next year. Next move 
beyond, in an ordinary business 
cycle, would be a decline later in 
1966. Smooth transition to t a 
slower rate of investment has 
never in the past been achieved. 
The future for the capital sector 
in the next year or so looks a loi 
differenr from the past few 
years. At best, therefore, a much 
slower rate of rise in fixed invest¬ 
ment ; at worst, an actual decline 
setting in before mid-1966. 
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This year's planned increases are 
widespread with makers of non¬ 
durable goods (particularly textiles 
and chemicals ) a little ahead of 
other manufacturers. 

1963-64 B| 

X increase in outlays 1964 - 66 
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KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 


Big First Quarter Gains 


Month 

Index 
1958 = 
100 

Percentege change from : 
Previous Three Twelve 

month months months 

ago ago 

Indications are that the gross 
national product in the first 
quarter was running at a seasonally 
adjusted rate close on $630 billion, 
2& per cent above the previous 

Industrial production* 

February 

148-3 

+0-7 

+3*1 

+8*8 

Civilian employment* 

February 

111 -5 

neg. 

+0-8 

+2-1 

Unemployment * 

February 

80 0 

43*2 

4-2*6 

- 5-8 

three months. Even though snow 
storms hampered activity in motor 
car plants, America’s industrial 
output index in February was still 
moving up. There was a sub¬ 
stantial rise in the production of 
many types of consumer goods. 
Preliminary estimates suggest a 3 
per cent gain in industrial output 

Manufacturing 
productivity * 

February 

135-1 

+0 3 

'+1 *8 

4-5 r 

workweek" 

February 

105-6 

nil 

+1 *2 

+ 1 *7 

earnings (weekly) 

February 

128-4 

+0-2 

+1 -4 

4-6-0 

Orders-on-hand 
durable goods* 

February 

124-5 

+0-1 

+2-6 

+ 15-1 

in die first quarter. 

Consumer prices, which have been 
creeping upwards (very moder¬ 
ately by British standards), held 
steady in February for the first 
time in six months* 

Consumer prices 

February 

108-1 

nit 

+0*2 

+ 1 2 

Retail sales* 

February 

137-8 

+0-6 

* 6*3 . 

+6*9 ,, 

^- 1 — 

* Seasonally adjusted. Orders - 0 n • hand and retail sales in value, not volume, terms. Workweek 
is the average number of weekly hours worked by production workers. Unemployment is among 
all civilian workers : level m February running at an annual rate of 5 psr cent.! ; . 1 
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Caesar never saw. 


At the Cav alien Hilton, high on Monlc Mario, 
manager Olaf Bonde has an incomparable 
of Rome He also has landscaped gardens, 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, excellent 
restaurants and night Ufc as exciting as a 
Rom in candle. L\cn a free private bus sei\ jcc 
to the heart ol Rome 

(avalierj J-Jilton 


CASE REPORT BY m SANA# 
i How Air Freight CMj m iMpjbf 

- ■" n»n— j yb.i f a t uty i 

I * 


Profits rise as 
barometer hits 
off-season 
low 


■i 


Go International—with all the comforts of Hilton 

tor ieser%atbns, see your tra\el agent or call tin} Hilton hotel ot Hilton Rru i anon Offn e 



Going to Athens?* 

Swim in a pool 
in a terraced Grecian garden 
at the Athens Hilton. 

Vt the Athens Hilton, you’ll find that manager 
lean Piet re Piquet has an eye for Grecian 
plcndoi. He’ll offer you a swimming pool in 
a nacca gardens, a Byzantine cafe, an authentic 
OreCk taVem where the local gourmets gather, a 
i oof-top supper club. and beautifully- 
tppointcd guest 100ms w ith vn-ws of the 
Auopohs, city or sea 

ATH€W5 HILTO H 


The rains came early in Canada. Customers sud¬ 
denly wanted raincoats instead of heach shorts, 
i So, one British manufacturer went to work fast. 
Winter stocks awaiting shipment were transferred 
to aircraft and flown to Qmada before the rain 
stopped. The Canadians got their raincoats. The 
manufacturers got a sharp rise in profits. The ad¬ 
vantage of reaching a ready market at the right 
| time more than offset the higher costs of air freight. 


Morals A careful look ac your 
freight costs might reveal some 
false economies* By using air 
freight new markets can be opened 
ups current markets morn quickly 
served. You can get much nearer 
i the deadline, get the goods in the 
| shops sooner, and take much later 
orders. Recently we prepared a 
, summary of an independent sun cy 
I on air freight. Tt shows how air 
transport can mcrca^e the piohta- 
bihty of all kinds of goods fiom 
heavy machinery to lruit and 
flowers Ir tells you much more 
|> Ilian we ain here Write on phene 
one of the add r eoses below foi a 
fire cop\ 


About Afar Canadas Air Canada 
has untjvtUed experience in ship¬ 
ping freight to, from and across 
GtnUtte* We were first to introduce 
giant Bp-8 freighters on trans¬ 
atlantic route*. Today we fly from 
more cities In Europe to more cities 
in Canada than any other airline. 
Our unique freight ^handling ser¬ 
vice at Monti eal and Toronto 
speeds your gobtis to over so cities 
throughout Canada, 4 nd 7 key 
point» in USA. AIR CANADA 
and BOAC brier daily flights from 
London and Prestwick as well as 
fafiquent services from Shannon 
and Manchester. No oilier airline 
ktlows and series Canada so well 
as An Canada. 
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Relax, Madam. It’s only a trick of the light. You’ve a good many years to go before you’ll have any genuine grey hairs to fret over. 
And those years are going to be packed with excitement as the new emergent countries of the Commonwealth swing into top 
gear. Hands and brains ate working right now to create a splendid future for you. Barclays D.C.O. is also helping to forge this 
future by fostering trade and providing fin an c ial stability. And when your hair has turned grey, really grey Madam, Barclays will 
still be playing its part—for the future of your grandchildren. 


For detailed report*, from our broncho* on tho epot, concerning trod* with Africa, tho Mediterranean or the 
Caribbean, writo to our Jutettigeno* Department at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.J. 


arclays Bank D.C.O. 


Hnlui ft\ I m 


On t sens Hufih 
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Dollar Off the See-saw ? 

What can America and Britain do to avert the currency 
dangers that more and more experts are recognising but no 
one seems to be doing anything about ? 


F or at least five years, tbe most familiar prop on the stage 
of the world exchange markets has been the sterling- 
dollar see-saw, on which the one currency goes up as the other 
comes down, but from which either would be thrown if the 
other fell off altogether. The big new question of the past 
week or two is whether that see-saw still exists, or whether the 
dollar has managed to edge nimbly off it leaving sterling 
sprawling on its back. At the very least, it is clear that the 
bumps have been increasingly at the sterling end, after only 
tbe briefest lift for a few weeks of January and February. For 
a time then it did look as if the problem currency of 1965 
might be the dollar. But, in direct response to these fears 
and to the aggressive way in which General de Gaulle in 
particular chose to play on them, President Johnson responded 
with counter measures that appealed to the patriotism of the 
American business community, and are clearly going to be 
very effective indeed. But any such success is decidedly two- 
edged for the world as a whole. 

It has always been clear that the ending of America's balance 
of payments deficit will create big problems: in many ways 
more difficult problems than its continuation. Now that the 
constant nagging of official opinion in western Europe has 
so unfortunately elevated the elimination of the American pay¬ 
ments deficit into a matter of political prestige, the dangers 
are all the greater, particularly as the major countries are still 
hopelessly disagreed about how to replace the outwa, t How of 
dollars on which world trade has become so dangerously 
dependent. And the first victims of this crossfire will be not 
financially strong countries like France but financially vulner¬ 
able countries like Britain, Japan and Canada. 

There is, admittedly, increasing recognition of the par¬ 
ticular dangers that this currency pressure could involve in 
1965 for a world economy that is already losing some of its 
expansionary impetus. In the past week alone quiet warn¬ 
ings along these lines have come from figures as diverse as the 
chief of the International Monetary Fund, some leading con¬ 
tinental bankers and Britain's shadow Foreign Secretary (not 
Mr Gordon Walker, but Mr Maudling). But the most pointed 
warning has come from Mr Walter Salant, the main author 
of the 1963 report of the Brookings Institution on the Ameri¬ 
can balance of payments. The burden of Mr Salant’s present 
case, which he put to the Senate Banking: and Currency Com¬ 
mittee on March 18th, is simple. It is that, special influences 
in 1964 had hidden a remarkable continued improvement in 
America’s basic external payments in 1964 ; and that, in con¬ 


sequence, the recent measures to eliminate the deficit, and 
still more any tightening of credit in the United States which 
most continental European authorities are still urging, could 
exert very serious pressure indeed on world payments. Mr 
Salant fears that the United States will “ join a competitive 
scramble for liquidity, and thereby aggravate it.” A discreet 
but ominous , scramble into gold by other countries is already 
in progress: and this in turn edges the United States into 
defensive action. This is the illiquidity spiral. 


nnHK trouble is. as Mr Salant sees it, that critics and 
1 analysts have failed to recognise how much of the neces¬ 
sary payments adjustment the United States has already made. 
The original Brookings report of 1963 rested its central con¬ 
clusion, that America's basic deficit would be eliminated by 
1968 and turned into a small surplus, on two prime assump¬ 
tions : that the decline in the growth of Europe's labour 
supply would exert relatively greater pressure on industrial 
costs than in the United Stares, shielded by its margin of 
unemployment: and that a substantial rise could be expected 
in receipts of American investment income. Both these 
tendencies have, in fact, been operating strongly in the past 
two or three years. Tbe continued stability of American 
costs and prices has already involved a relative fall in 
relation to western European prices of . around 8 per cent 
since 1961—as much as the Brookings report counted on 
by 1968. 

Partly as a result of this price stability, America has 
succeeded in combining a notable acceleration in its domestic 
expansion with an actual and considerable increase in its trade 
surplus. Whether or not because of its much larger margin 
of unemployment and other unused' resources, America has 
succeeded in this where Britain has so sadly failed. Here, the 
bursts of domestic expansion have been precarious precisely 
because they have immediately led to a sharp increase in the 
import ratio, combined with a flagging of exports. Britain's 
continued trading deterioration can no longer be attributed 
. to excessive pressure of demand alone : this week the British 
. government's own Economic. .Report frankly accepts tbe 
majority judgment of outside observers that there has also 
been “ some lack of competitive strength ’’—which Britain’s 
, middling ssfchieveti^m in hokfidg down its prices (better than 
continental Europe worse; than America) makes more worry¬ 
ing rather than leSs. 
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Meanwhile, America's current surplus had built up to a 
huge $8 billion by 1964. True, 4 his strengthening has been 
offset by an increase in private capital outflows, but this was 
mainly in short-term banking credits, which; as Mr Salant 
points out were partly offset by an unusually large inward 
movement of similar private short-term funds. The book¬ 
keeping anomaly of counting the short-term capital outflow 
in the monetary deficit but not similarly taking credit for the 
short-term monetary inflow, even though the two flows may 
be organically connected, may soon be ended under the revised 
balance of payments figuring expected to be recommended 
by an official committee. As it is, Mr Salant points oui that 
on the “ basic " balance on current and long term capital 
transactions, the deficit was reduced to a mere $200 million 
in 1964. True, the outflow of liquid capital cannot be ignored, 
but, as Mr Salant points out, this marked a distinct change 
in the nature of the American deficit : America had ceased 
to borrow short and lend long, it was instead borrowing short 
and lending short. This year, if the President's measures have 
the effect that now seems likely, it may be borrowing short 
and lending little. 

If this argument is anywhere near right, and a pretty con¬ 
vincing case would have to be made out that it is not, then the 
conventional current responses in the international financial 
community will have to change pretty radically. In particular, 
Europeans would do well to call off here and now their 
campaign for an increase in American interest rates and a 
tightening in American financial markets. In present circum¬ 
stances this would be a threat not only to America’s own 
domestic boom, but it would be more serious still for the 
international money market, which has already had a bad 
jolt from America's u voluntary ” restrictions on overseas 
lending. As Mr Salant points out, we are at present 
witnessing an increasing demand for international liquidity, 
just at the time when there is a prospective reduction in 
the supply. 

Some people still doubt this, especially in Europe. But if 
continental European countries are really still concerned about 
the inflationary impact on them of Britain's and America’s 
payments deficits, then they should logically take specific 
steps to reduce their own surpluses. Instead, a country like 
France is more impressed with the small deficit on its ordinary 
trade than with the whacking surplus on its total payments ; 
this very week it has announced a battery of steps to promote 
its exports. Yet the fact that the surplus countries are not 
willing, when it comes to the test, to see their surpluses and 
their reserves run down has always been the litmus test of 
whether the international payments system is under a general 


liquidity strain or not. In these circumstances one would, hqye 
hoped for a more constructive lead from the coiqmon marHet 
commission. Instead), M. Marjolin has contented himself with 
side digs at the crude monetary ideas of unofficial advisers 
(meaning General de Gaulle’s unofficial J&ques Rueff, not Ids 
own unofficial Robert Tnffin). Every move by the Brussels 
Commission nowadays seems geared narrowly to the long-run 
build-up of its own federal power : but in that long run we 
may all be not dead, but unnecessarily impoverished by a 
pointless liquidity war. 

T his, then, is the danger of the dollar’s new found 
strength, which is hitting sterling when it is down—down 
in its cash reserves, down in its trading strength. But this 
depressing weakness can be over-projected too far. Despite 
America's great trading strength, one still cannot by any 
means be sure that the dollar could in practice withstand a 
sterling devaluation. No one should under-estimate the 
pulling power of a major currency that can be priced at a 
competitive or over-competitive level. So since the American 
government, like the British government, has for better or for 
worse elevated the maintenance of the present exchange 
structure to the highest political role, it still has a major 
interest in avoiding a break in the sterling parity. In practice, 
that may require financial co-operation between America and 
Britain on an unprecedented scale. Officials ought now 
seriously to be considering steps such as a permanent exten¬ 
sion, perhaps immediately, and perhaps ahead of Britain’s 
expected drawing on the International Monetary Fund, of the 
central banking swap facility between the Bank of England 
and the Federal Reserve, from the present $750 million to 
some massive figure such as $2,000 million. This would 
involve something like a merger of the British and American 
exchange equalisation accounts. It would obviously add 
powerfully to the resources behind sterling. It could also be 
made the opportunity for a far more open and confident 
American attitude on gold. One possible gesture by Britain 
would be to give up its own ancient gold preference, and hold 
dollars whose value is in any case guaranteed under the swaps. 
This bilateral co-operation would make sense only as a pre¬ 
liminary to a wider liquidity pooling arrangement, and 
would be a poor substitute for them : but better than none, 
and possibly a formidable bargaining counter. And some 
Anglo-American bargaining strength will be badly needed for 
the serious international negotiations which Mr Douglas 
Dillon in his farewell message as Secretary of the US Treasury 
suggested may be possible by summer or autumn. 


TWO KINDS OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT _ 

America's, on short-term capital alone : 

Britain's, on trading and long-term investment alike 

($ billion) 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 

_0 Percentage share of world total 
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Who’s Afraid of Detroit ? 

Europe’s motor manufacturers display sharply contrasted 
attitudes towards living with the American giants 


W /*\URS is a nervous, almost a hysterical business," says 
vy Professor Nordhoff of Volkswagen, looking uncom¬ 
monly calm. Understandably so, when the future for him 
and for some other independent German and British car 
makers looks so bright. Even the record year of 1964, with 
nearly 7 million cars produced by France, Italy, Germany and 
Britain, left the whole of Europe (apart from Sweden) with 
fewer than half the number of cars per head possessed by the 
United States. British makers, too, told Mr George Brown 
last week that the best fillip their industry could have would 
be the chance to get into the common market. 

So where does the nervousness, not to mention the hysteria, 
come in ? Obviously not all today’s car manufacturers have 
the seeds of immortality in them ; some are bound to drop 
out, and others survive only within mergers. The signs are 
plain enough ; already, Volkswagen owns 50 per cent of Auto- 
Union, with Mercedes-Benz: Professor Nordhoff himself 
keeps a watching brief over the fortunes of BMW. Fiat has 
lust agreed to make engines for Ferrari; France’s Citroen are 
helping Germany’s NSU to develop a Wankel-engined car. 

The Germans and British believe that total European 
demand for cars, plus the share of markets outside that 
European-made cars can hold, will grow enough to leave room 
for American-owned manufacturing subsidiaries to co-exist 
with locally-owned European companies. Bur Fiat in Italy 
and some French car makers disagree with Volkswagen ; they 
believe they cannot survive on any basis other than organised 
market-sharing. They remain inclined to clutch at every straw 
that might suggest Professor Nordhoff was coming round to 
their view—which so far he is not. These manufacturers be¬ 
lieve a species of European cartel is the only way to fight off the 
American threat. They rocite a familiar list of seemingly 
ominous tokens of American dominance: that General Motors 
has 50 per cent of the market in America and 26 per cent in 
Germany ; that despite the strict anti-trust laws, the two sur¬ 
viving American car makers outside the big three of General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler seem liable to be squeezed out of 
business ; that Studebaker-Packard no longer makes cars at 
all in the United States, and that American Motors’ sales arc 
wilting even in a boom year. 

These European manufacturers are afraid ; “ they know 
whdt they would do if they had our power ” says one Ameri¬ 
can executive. The domestic pressure inside the United 
States on American companies to cut down on new overseas 
mvestment will not necessarily afford much protection to 
European makers, although it may prevent further buying 
‘Ways on Chrysler lines. Both General Motors and Ford 
would be able to finance any proposed overseas expansion 
with the retained profits and overdrafts of their overseas busi¬ 
nesses. (General Motors says it gets a 9 per cent dividend 
return on its foreign investments ; Vauxhall was able to in-> 
ucasc its dividend to its parent for 1964 by nearly a quarter.) 

The more tolerant European attitude to this kind of Axneri~ 
competition, basically German and English, assumes there 


is room in future for iwo sorts of cars in Europe (and thereby, 
implicitly, for two sons of car makers, American and Euro¬ 
pean) : “ classics," i.e., the Volkswagen and Morris Minors 
of this world that go on for ten or fifteen years, and fashion¬ 
ables " regularly face-lifted each year. But no model, u fashion¬ 
able " or “ classic," can be made at a rate of much less than 
200,000 a year if it is to be viable at low prices. If, therefore, 
an individual company is to offer a range of cars, it will require 
annual production capacity of about one million. There are 
exceptions to the rules among the specialist manufacturers 
catering for a limited public, but theirs will be a more pre¬ 
carious existence, in which one model failure can be too many. 

F iat easily measures up to this criterion of size for survival ; 

so why should Fiat have led the defensive protectionist 
campaign ? The answer is psychological. Professor Valletta, 
the chairman, is in his eighties with opinions already matured 
in the 1930s, and genuinely does not believe in the indefinite 
expansion of the car market. He is prepared to compete 
abroad, and by cutting prices hard if necessary ( u If I were 
in Professor Valletta’s place, I would rather not go into the 
subject of dumping,” says Herr Nordhoff); until recently, 
from the secure base of an exceptionally well-protected home 
market. Now the protection has been reduced, particularly 
against common market competitors; and Fiat had lost a 
quarter of the Italian market to imported cars by 1963. This 
still left it with 60 per cent of its home market, and 69 per 
cent last year, when extra restrictions were again placed on 
imported cars. This Italian home market has, of course, vastly 
expanded, fivefold in eight years; but the fear that this can¬ 
not last dies hard in Turin. As a younger generation of the 
Fiat management takes over the reins, and Fiat which returned 
to a 48 hour week from 40 hours drift week sees that it is com¬ 
petitive abroad and able to survive happily on a mere 60 per 
cent of its home market, apprehensions may diminish. 

French fears of the Americans are more understandable, for 
no single French manufacturer can be certain of survival. 
Individual companies' production is too small and policy with 



Herr Nordhoff Prof . Valletta 
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regard to model design too inflexible. So, one may note, is the 
output of Chrysler 1 * two European associates, Simca in France 
and Rootes in Britain. Chrysler will presumably, and in the 
long term, expand its way out of trouble, though this may be 
a slow and cosily process. But the French* motor manufac¬ 
turers 1 troubles are rooted less in the technicalities of car 
making than in their approach to the business of competing, 
which they instinctively do not like. They also have a pretty 
nationalistic attitude towards the cars themselves. Other 
countries feel that cars designed for European conditions 
generally and not purely local ones will be the norm. But in 
France, that normally international newspaper Auto-Journal 
could write of a recent German Ford car: 

.,. the French user can very well accept foreign manufacturers 
coming in to canvass him alongside their indigenous competitors. 
In return we think ii absolutely necessary—it only out of polite¬ 
ness —for these newcomers to the French market to respect our 
tastes and get down to offering us cars made for u$ and not for 
a vague anonymoijs clicnr, studied by a giant co-ordinator with 
its head in Milwaukee, right foot in Melbourne, left foot in 
Brussels, thorax in Berlin and the rest scattered over the four 
corners of the earth. 

The French motorist, however, is regrettably showing he likes 
these undesirable hybrids ; imports of cars accounted for nearly 
14 per cent of registrations in 1964, and are rising—in a 
market slowed by the stabilisation plan, and the price of petrol. 

As a result, Peugeot and Citroen are drawing closer together, 
and arc likely to merge sooner rather than later. Boih are 
famous makers of “ classic ” and specifically French cars, 
with good petrol consumption taking precedence over per¬ 
formance. Their combined production was nearly 700,000 
last year: this year Peugeoi is producing a new car, the 204 
—rumoured to be very close to the BMC 1100, but with a 
larger boot and more modern engine, and sold at a world price 
probably 20 per cent above that of the British car. A combined 
Citroen-Pcugeot should in theory be strong but with these 
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reservations: all Citroen’s models are ageing classics and, fo, 
the first time in a generation, capacity is now ahead bf sales 

The nationalised Renault is even more unhappily placed 
trying to get the best of both worlds by simultaneously sellin, 
a full range of vehicles in Europe and looking for an ally i\, 
an arrangement with any possibly sympathetic European corn 
pany such as Fiat or VW. Neither attempt seems especially 
successful at the moment, and none of Renault’s present ran 
of models is increasing its sales in France or abroad. Interest 
ingly enough, the French car which did best in 1964 was th< 
Simca 1500, a recent introduction—and an uncompromisingly 
“ European ” car. 

What can the French do, if car sales continue in the 1963 
64 pattern, with imports rising faster than exports ? Th* 
imported cars come mostly from within the common marker 
even if some of them were conceived in Detroit. Italy goi 
over its car import crisis with disguised import restrictions 
These lasted only nine months—and wh u the Italian industry 
backed by the Italian reputation for flair, styling, and spea 
lacked was self-confidence rather than the ability to compete 
Can the French accept, as they must, that as the com mo 1 
market evolves with each country making the products ii 
which it is especially strong, France may not continue amot^ 
the major car-makers of Europe ? 

The sort of threat facing the French—and other conti neivct 
companies-—is illustrated by what is happening to lorries. Tiu 
common market is trying to keep its 22 per cent tarifl, b\ 
exempting commercial vehicles from the Kennedy Round ii 
Gatt. But the British and Anglo-American manufacturers aix 
ased to higher barriers than that. They get round them von 
simply, by selling the vital—and most expensive and profitabk 
—parts, such as engines, gearboxes and axles, to loca, 
assemblers. This technique, perfected by Leyland, will almost 
certainly be used by British Ford with its new range of lorrie< 
launched this week. For, significantly enough, Ford of Deuoii 
has chosen the British company as its world supplier of trucks 


Petrol Prejudged? 

If the tied garage system should become unenforceable at law, 
whatever would the Monopolies Commission think ? 


I T would be ironical—but immediately fascinating for petrol 
dealers—if a decision by a High Court judge this week 
applying an ancient principle of common law were to have 
torpedoed the whole “ tied garage ” system on which the 
Monopolies Commission has been trying to make up its mind 
fot the last four and a half years (and still hasn't reported 
yet). 1 No lawyer in London is ready to give the agog oil busi¬ 
ness an absolutely firm opinion whether it has or hasn’t, until 
a full transcript of Mr Justice Buckley’s decision in Petrofim 
(Great Britain ) Ltd v. Martin and Another, in the Chancery 
Division on Monday, becomes available early next week. First 
impressions—hopes and fears, according to where you sit in 
the petrol tritde—seem to be that the decision has not in effect 
ruled out as legally unenforceable most of the forms of agree¬ 
ment by which retailers undertake not to sell more than one 
company's brand of petrol at their filling Stations. But there 
are divisions of view about which forms of agreement, and 


how many, it may still affect. And the decision, if appealed 
and upheld, might still prove an initial bodyblow to the who!, 
system, pending whatever the Monopolies Commission nu- 
have to sav in its report, now expected in a matter of week' 
Mr Martin, a retired boot and shoe dealer, bought a filling 
station at Calow, Chesterfield, in April, 1963. This statin- 
was selling Fina motor spirit—though not enough of it " 
operate at a profit—under an agreement with Petrofina (GK 
Ltd., to which the property was in fact mortgaged. The mort¬ 
gage was redeemed; but Mr Martin entered into a simile 
exclusive dealing agreement with Petrofina to sell only theit 
motor fuels (and other oil products) from the station until sud' 
time as he should have sold 600,000 gallons of Petrofina motor 
fuels or for 12 years, whichever was longer ; being allowed the 
usual extra rebate on his dealing margin for this “solus 
selling. Mr Martin bought the station and raif' 4 t as an 
individual for about seven weeks vthen be sold it to a private 
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company formed forthe purpose, of which he is an officer. 
Both parties to this action agreed that the station needed' 
a throughput of .about.. 50,000 gallons a year .10 . break sx.cn. 
Mr Martin’s predecessors had never managed to sell more 
than 34,000 gallons a year from it, and sold only 29,300 
gallons in the twelve months before they sold it to him ; Mr 
Martin did not sell much Fina petrol from it either. After 
his few weeks’ experience (he said that on Easter Monday 1963^ 
he managed to sell pnly 65 gallons all day), when he came-to 
transfer the station to the company, Wallis’s (Calow) Ltd, he 
advised the company not to continue with the agreement with ' 
Petrofina. The company, instead, secured supplies (though 
not a rebate) from Esso, and the station changed over on May 
30th, 1963, to selling Esso petrol. (Gallonage has increased, 
though how far this was due to Mr Martin’s greater efforts to 
develop the station and how far to brand images no one can 
say.) Petrofina applied for an injunction to stop Mr Martin 
ar the company selling other than Petrofina petroleum products 
except oils and greases) from the station; from selling the 
station without giving first refusal to Petrofina itself; or selling 
it to anyone who had not agreed to observe the same obliga¬ 
tions to sell, Petrofina products exclusively. 

M r martin, as Mr Justice Buckley said on Monday, “ acted 
in complete disregard of the terms of the agreement with 
Petrofina.” He did so, he contended, because the agreement 
was not legally binding on the ground that it .constituted an 
unreasonable restraint of trade. And. this week the Court 
upheld him. 

The principle that contracts in restraint of trade are enforce¬ 
able only when held reasonable in the interests of the parties 
and consistent with the interests of the public is an old oqe 
in English common law ; a case is recorded as early as 1415. 

It related then mainly to agreements not to compete in the 
same trade after partnerships or employment came to an end. 
Such agreements were originally held to be void because they 
deprived the individual of a means of livelihood and the public 
>f his talents. But. gradually a “ rule of reason ” came to be' 
applied, looking more closely at the consideration received for 
the restraint, and die extent to which restrictions on com¬ 
petition might be held to be oppressive. 

For Petrofina, it was argued during the action that the agree¬ 
ment was one for the promotion of (Petrofina’s) trade, not 
the restraint of trade at all. Maintaining the tie to which Mr 
Marlin -had agreed en this -station,'and preventing the sale of 
other products there, was a real commercial interest for 
l’etrofina, ivhich it felt entitled to protect. 

But Mr Justice Buckley held that the contract 
clearly contained a restraint upon trade, for it limited Mr 
Martin to dealing in Petrofina products and deprived him of a 
free choice of the brands of petrol and other 'products which he 
could offer for sale at his filling station. 

He did not feel Petrofina had any interest that it could 
require Mr Martin to protect by submitting to any restriction 
on that freedom to trade which, in the absence of special 
circumstances, the public interest required that he should 
enjoy. Mr Martin would not have been able to acquire the 
site without signing the agreement 4 and. there was no sugges- 
tion of oppressive conduct qn the part of Petrofina. Neverthe- 
h'ss, common law would not hold such a contract enforceable 
“uless it and-the. circumstances of. the case satisfied the test erf 


reasonableness; and Mr Justice Buckley held that the circum- 
Starticel did not. ; 

, Two, possibty three clauses in this particular contract may 
distinguish it from most forms of contract that a number 
of other oil companies have with “ tied ” dealers in Britain 
(who still number probably about 90 per cent of the .37,500- 
odd stations); and Petrofina itself is said to have revised its 

selling the station. Second, the form of term involved: a given 
gallonage or a number of years, whichever was the greater. 
Third, and in this case possibly the moat important, a “ con¬ 
tinuity clause Mr Martin had a positive obligation to go 
on selling petrol at this station until die gallonage/term was 
over, and could not even give up petrol altogether and convert 
the site to Other uses—say, sell it to a supermarket or build a 
bungalow on it. 

At any otic time any oil company will have a number of 
forms of contract with different dealers dating from different 
times, though when they revise the form they usually offer to 
renegotiate existing ones into line. The major companies now 
seldom have pre-emptive clauses in their contracts. The 
gallonage-or-minimum-period term is probably rtather more 
general—when the dealer has mortgaged the premises to the 
oil company, or received some other loan 'from it—bnt for 
supply contracts without loans, companies usually jifct a term 
simply of years. Some form of continuity clause is always 
included, if only requiring the dealer to go on keeping bis 
station open during the usual trading hours. Shell-Mex and 
BP, Britain’s largest petrol marketing group, gives its dealers 
a letout from the whole contract if. they should decide to dis¬ 
pose of the site for purposes outside the provision of petroleum 
products and Esso uses an “icebox clause"* (iftbe dealer 
changes to another business, no objection, but if he comes 
back to petrol within the contract period,, he is requited to 
sell Esso petrol, again 

Just how far different clauses in such contracts, .or circum¬ 
stances in any hypothetical case, would exclude-other forms 
of tie contract from Mr. Justice Buckley’s nilmg will not be 
absolutely dear until lawyers have the chance CO examine his 
judgment at leisure. Most of the major companies profess 
tentative confidence that their own forms of contract renwin 
perfectly enforceable: Esso and Regent, as well as Shell-Mex 
and BP, have won cases during, the. last two years enforcing 
their agreements against dealers wishing to break them. It is 
true that the piirid^iji $ resttijiujtt mde in common law 
has never been raised before .in. .such pettolcases. And some 
professional critics of these exclusive dealing agreements argue 
with equal confidence that almost 411 the present forms of 
agreement; of some major companies, at any rate, may be 
rendered unenforceable by this new precedent Its effect 
remains to be seen, and pondered; it may, perhaps, have 
shifted the onus a little on to the companies? to< show that the 
contracts are reasonable. If there should be any wave of 
offers by companies to renegotiate, their existing agreements 
in afew months 6r so, that might give 4 hint. But the majors 
would probably in any case prefer to wait a while—to see 
whether the. Monopolies Commission repent involves diem iq 
altering their forms of cdmrtfcf anyway. They have no lack 
of other immediate preoccupations (see page 78) in the petrol 
. market 
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THE ECONOMY 

Relationships Got Disparate .. 


While it toas going on, 1964 in the 
British economy was a year that almost no¬ 
body managed fully to understand . As it 
recedes, a consensus or at least an official 
version of what came as a series of surprises 
(mainly unpleasant ) at the time has crystal¬ 
lised out—summarised in this week*s Econo¬ 
mic Report on 1964, the non*forward- 
looking but rather more professional version 
of the old Economic Survey that the 
Treasury has been producing since 1963. 
Even so, there remain a few enigmas (too 
big a word ? ** apparently disparate relation - 
ships ") in this expert official account. Not 
everything was easily accountable. 

Stockholding in the economy was high 
in 1964—as, was to be expected after the 
fast rise in other forms of demand in 1964. 
Nevertheless, the ratio of stocks to output, 
by the end of the year, was still below its 
past average, and more of manufacturers* 
stocks than usual consisted of work in 
progress. “ An unusually high proportion of 
equipment that takes a long time to con¬ 
struct.’* Allied with some general squeezing 
out of fat in stock ratios ? One hopes so. 

Consumers’ incomes rose faster than in 
1963, but the progressivencss of tax rates 
and rising prices will have offset most of 
the difference. Their expenditure, which 
from 1959-63 had risen about as fast as 
gross domestic product, rose more slowly 
last year, they kept up a high rate of saving. 
“ Perhaps surprisingly,” the Treasury com¬ 
ments, “ consumers do not seem to have 
stepped up their money expenditure at the 
expense of savings in order to maintain, at 
least in part, the rise in the volume of their 
consumption." 


The inflow of new orders to manufactur¬ 
ing industries, for home and export, was 
high during 1964; deliveries rose much 
more slowly. Again, an umiisually high pro¬ 
portion of work taking a long time to com¬ 
plete ? 

Employment did not rise as much as 
would have been expected from the growth 
in the total population over 15 and the fall 
in unemployment. The Treasury notes that 
changes in school leaving regulations, delay¬ 
ing the entry of perhaps 75-100,000 young 
people into jobs, had something to do with 
this. It offers no view on the other question 
—whether married women are coming back 
into jobs as readily nowadays when there 
is a boom ? 

In 1963, when output began rising 
rapidly, hours worked went up, employment 
didn’t rise very fast. Last year, average 
hours worked didn't change much further ; 
employment rose. This is broadly similar 
to the pattern of the 1959-60 boom ; but 
last: year the rise in employment began 
later in the cycle. (In mid-June 1964, 
incidentally, the total number of people 
employed in manufacturing industry was 
hardly any higher than in June i960, and 
the number of operatives was lower. 
Operative-hours worked, even more so.; 

STERLING 

Tuesday’s Final Test ? 

T ais week’s brave attempts to talk 
sterling back up from the previous 
Friday’s doldrums never did really work. 
Except for a brief respite on Monday after¬ 


noon the pound needed official support 
throughout the clpsing days of the March 
quarter; as has now become usual the 
authorities’ support was largely confinid to 
forward purchases of sterling, although on 
Monday morning they were still picking 
up spot offerings. It was not until after the 
opening on Thursday, when the volume of 
business slackened on the opening of the 
new financial year, that support could at 
least for the momenr be withdrawn. But 
by then the spot rate was back down to 
within a breadth of Friday’s four-month 
low of $2.78 i£. 

The truth was that the pound’s <k recovery" 
on Monday and Tuesday from Friday's 
selling spree in Paris was all along more 
apparent than real. The rebound in the 
spor rate by ceiits to $2.79 ,1 by Tues¬ 
day’s close reflected largely the covering of 
shoit positions opened over the previous 
weekend and also, heavily, back in 
December. Traders with commitments in 
sterling to meet had the choice either of 
borrowing the funds or of buying spot 
sterling outright. And, on the whole, that 
meant buying: the combination of nervous 
demands and end-quarter, end-financial- 
year pressures on supplies had at one point 
on Tuesday, March 30th, carried rates on 
one day sterling deposits in Paris as high as 
27 per cent on an annual basis. These 
positions covered, buying dried up. 

The subsequent sharp fall in the spot rate 
on Wednesday and Thursday did reflect 
in part technical factors, the falling back of 
interest rates on sterling deposits of all 
kinds to more “ normal ” levels after the 
close of the March quarter. Discounts on 
forward sterling, especially for three 
months, at the same time narrowed, hut not 
by enough to swing covered arbitrage mar¬ 
gins back to London’s favour. The fate of 
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*Bttt«r to keep their living leeke, than lock 
them up in e let of ancient hietery books'.. 

sings Rolf Harris in one of the fascinating animal-life 
documentaries shot by the survival Unit of Anglia 
Television for their new scries. The song expresses 
the theme of all the programmes. 

The Hist survival Film has already been broadcast — 
on the evening of Thursday, March 18. Over one and a 
half million homes in the London 1 TV area, a sur¬ 
prisingly large number, watched Irom a swooping 
helicopter as game wardens used iranquilising darts to 
capture the rare white rhino of North West Uganda. 
1-ilin from all over the world will follow during the 
next few weeks. (Amongst other things, we shall have 
to face a buffalo stampede.) 

It promises to be one of the. most exciting—vet 
responsible—series ever to be shown on television. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REVERSIONARY BONUS 
ON WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 

Bonuses at the following rales have been allotted to 
policies entitled thereto as at 31st December, 1964: 


INDIVIDUAL LIFE ASSURANCES 

In respect of each year’s premium falling 
due in the years 1962, 1963 and 1964 

bon(js ARY £ 3 to £4 5s. Od. per cent, on the sum 

assured according to age at entry and tenp of assurance 
plus BONUS ON BONUS 

£2 0&0d. per cent, on existing bonus 

additions 


15 percent, on the bonus attaching on 31st 
December, 1964 and also on the ordinary 
bonus newly allotted 


PERSONAL PENSION POLICIES 

In respect of each year’s premium falling 
due in the years 1962, 1963 and 1964 

Sonus**' £12 10s. Od, pepr cent. on both, annuity 
and fisting bonus additions 

Si 1 ^ ^ ti m .. 

special 13 per cent, on the bonds attaching on 31st 
bonus December, 1964 and abo on the ordinary 

• bonus newly allotted 


LAW 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20 , LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C .2 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 




ti''- 



EQUITY & 


plus 

SPECIAL 

BONUS 



REDIFFUSION 
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We boobed when we called our company "United Glass”. 


It somehow seems an odd name for a company We do. From all kinds of materials, 

that makes so many plastics packages. All this tempts us to say we offer a corapre- 

We made all those you see in the picture. And honsive packaging service, 
designed quite a few of them too. We call that part Gut that sounds a bit pompous, 

of our business "U.G.-Key Plastics”. It’s less con- Let’s just say that when you call us about 

fusing that way. packaging, you’ll find we talk your language. 

If you didn’t know wo were in the plastics And when our girl answers the ’phone and 

business, chances are, that you didn’t know we says, ‘'United Glass . . we know you’ll under¬ 
provided closures too. stand. 


£? UNITED GLASS 


United Glass Limited. Klngsten Rsad, Stainss, MMdlasax. fnlaphniw: Stalnas SI321 (30 lints). Integrants: Olaapali, Steins*, MMdtesax. 
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sterling at its present parity almost certainly 
depends on Tuesday’s budget. 

balance of payments 

First Quarter Surplus ? 

B ritain’s basic deficit on current and 
long-term capital in 1964 touched £745 
million—a figure bang in the middle of the 
Labour government’s earlier forecasts of a 
£joo-£ 8 oo million deficit, despite the 
postponement of £62 million due in 
interest and principal on the postwar 
north American loans. Moreover, very 
nearly the whole of this staggering total 
had to be financed in the end by running 
down the reserves (£122 million) and by 
drawing on . credits abroad (£573 million). 
The figures in the white paper not only con¬ 
firm the Bank of England’s earlier estimate 
that the collapse of confidence towards the 
end of 1964 led to an outflow of short-texm 
funds of over £300 million but also that 
there was a sharp deterioration in the over¬ 
seas sterling area’s payments with the non- 
sterling world. Thus, whereas during the 
first nine months of the year the direct 
financing requirement of the Bank of 
England was only one-fifth of the country’s 
deficit on current and long-term capita] 
accounts, during the last three months it 
was three times this basic deficit. 

Although the exchange markets have yet 
fully to respond, there has undeniably been 
some improvement in the underlying posi¬ 
tion since December. Trade figures for the 
first two months of 1965 suggest that the 
current account for the first quarter as a 
whole may have actually swung back into 
modest surplus for the first time since 1963. 
However, this turnabout owed uncomfort¬ 
ably much to American dock strikes ; there 
could still be a current-account deficit for 
1965 as a whole despite the recent recovery 
in exports. Moreover, even a modest 
surplus on current account would not by 
itself get the pound out of the woods. Last 
vear the deficit on long-term capital account 
jlone more than doubled to £371 million, a 
figure substantially larger than the country’s 
present unmortgaged reserves. In words 
that seem pointedly addressed to Thread- 
needle Street, the Treasury points out that 
"most of the increased outflow was in the 
private investment account.” And there 
is little reason to expect this deficit to come 
down spontaneously by very much this year. 

True, the enormous outflow in 1964 did 
tu some extent reflect unusually large direct 
investments overseas (well over £100 
million) by British oil companies and a £72 


million swing from surplus into deficit on 
portfolio investments. However, if these 
drains may well be smaller this year so tpo 
may Britain’s receipts of foreign long-term 
capital—if President Johnson’s efforts to 
discourage outflows from the United States 
continue to have their initial success. Cer¬ 
tainly, past investments abroad have pro¬ 
duced a return flow of income (net returns 
on profits, interest and dividends and on 
“ other ” City activities last year were up 
£36 million, adjusting for the postponement 
*of interest payments on the north American 
Joans). But that does not mean that still 
further investments abroad, or the swollen 
travel deficit of 1963-64, can now be 
afforded. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 

Others Remit More 

S ome pointed new information on the 
live subject of overseas investment is 
contained in the detailed classification 
published in this week’s Board of Trade 
Journal The key figures here, which have 
surely attracted Mr Callaghan’s attention, 
show that British companies operating over¬ 
seas have almost continuously remitted a 
smaller share of their earnings than overseas 
enterprises operating in Britain ; and that 
the immediate prospect seems to be for a 
further deterioration. As the table shows, 
1 he percentage of earnings remitted by Bri¬ 
tain’s overseas companies has in the past 
five years varied only from 46 to 51 per 
cent. That was in fact the increase 
attained in 1961, which was a quite 
impressive immediate response to the 
pressure that Mr Selwyn Lloyd as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then put on 
companies to increase their remittances. 
But subsequently the share of remittances 
dropped back to the old level, as Treasury 
pressure ea fc sed—not formally perhaps, but 
what matters in these things is that com¬ 
panies fell that it had eased. A major diffi¬ 
culty in exerting this pressure is the lack 
of control over the bulk of the investment 
which is in other sterling countries: the 
request for larger remittances applied to 
these too, but since this was nor backed up 
by any official control, the request had 
little force. 

Meanwhile, remittances by overseas 
countries of profits earned in Britain have 
been almost consistently higher, in relation 
to total earnings. Last year they jumped 
from the relatively low figure of 42 per cent 
in 1963 to 57 per cent, which may have 


EARNINGS OF UK COMPANIES’ SUBSIDIARIES OPERATING OVERSEAS 


Earnings of overseas subsidiaries.. 

Unrtmitttd earnings.. 

Dividends remitted : Value. 
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Earnings of subsidiaries in UK ... 
Un remitted earnings ............ 
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reflected in part the desire to get funds out 
of sterling. The Board of Trade points out 
tint the proportion remitted wa$ still not as 
high as in 1961, when it reached 69 per 
cent “ largely in response to requests from 
the American' authorities,” Since exactly 
similar requests, rather more strongly 
pressed, have gone out from President 
Johnson this year, and since confidence in 
sterling is still far from secure, one Would 
normally expect a ” further substantial 
increase in this particular outflow of funds 
from Britain—unless, that is, steps arc 
taken in the budget to check it. 

MACHINE TOOLS INVESTMENT 

Poor Judgment,: 

M ost of the harsh things said about 
machine tools have been directed at 
the industry itself. The survey* by 
management consultants . published this 
week by the Neddy office is looking else¬ 
where, at its customers, and what they see 
does not please them. The main conclusion 
of the report is that the investment criteria 
used by the engineering industry when con¬ 
sidering new tools are unbelievably naive 
and bear hardly any relation to the real 
profitability of investment in the latest 
designs. Only 10 per cent of the firms— 
accounting for the largest of the 60 sur¬ 
veyed—use discounted cash flow tech¬ 
niques ; only 5 per cent take investment 
allowances into account. For the most part, 
the systems of investment appraisal are 
“ inaccurate and misleading ” ; for 22 per 
cent of the firms no method is used at all. 
And the consultants are confident that it 
is an accurate picture of the engineering 
industry as a whole. 

Small wonder that the machine tool com¬ 
panies complain of the lack of interest in 
their innovations in design; small wonder 
that, in so undemanding a market, there is 
little pressure to innovate. Certainly it is 
not the machine tool companies’ fault that 
their industry is put under such strain by 
the bunching of orders as, lemming-like, all 
customers invest together. The figures for 


* Investment in Machine Tools, HMSO 3s. 


ORDERS FOR MACHINE TOOLS 
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machine tool orders published last week 
show the industry well inite itslong- 
expected cyclical boom, with December 
orders 50 per cent higher than, the year 
before. To meet this particular disadvan¬ 
tage, the survey has suggested that special 
incentives be offered to encourage re-equip¬ 
ment during the early stages of plant invest¬ 
ment recessions. 

But this may be less necessary if the main 
recommendations bear fruit—that industria¬ 
lists should be halter educated in invest¬ 
ment appraisal (die purpose, on a wider 
front, of the .recent Neddy booklet) in order 
better to assess the profitability of invest¬ 
ment in new machines. As it, it obviously 
seems mire attractive—it Is certainly less 
trouble—to continue with. old written- 
down machines than ttitry something new. 
To aid this process of appraisal, the survey 
also suggests that better data should be 
available on comparative performance of the 
different tools. Ideally, instead of trying to 
make the present, rather obscure, system 
of investment allowances work, the authors 
would like to see it re-designed so that the 
tax advantages from capital investment can 
more easily be seen ; efcn, say, if this means 
handing back allowances in £106 bundles 
of used notes in a brown paper bag instead 
of dribbling them back as reductions in 
income tax over a number of years. 

BOAC 

Home and Dry 

P raise be, the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation has made its first net profit 
in eight years ; and not by the usual hair's 
breadth either. Preliminary estimates show 
that after meeting all charges, including 
rather more than million of interest on 
the accumulated deficit that it will presum¬ 
ably not be asked to find again, BOAC had 
a clear profit in 1964-65 of £7 million. 
How was it done ? In two ways; air traffic 
was booming, particularly on the North 
Atlantic and all airlines had exceptionally 
good loads. The tide for which BOAC had 
been waiting so long, had at last turned in 
its favour. But a good deal came from inter¬ 
nal reorganisation, which is bringing down 
the corporation’s costs, and will go on bring¬ 
ing them down this coming year to a point 
where they at last compare with those of 
the big American airlines. 

Whether BOAC succeeds in catching 
them up, as in theory it should, depends on 
imponderables outside the corporation’s 
control. One is the huge increase in 
capacity that is the inevitable result of last 
year’s yet buying rush; both Boeing and 
Douglas have taken orders for new aircraft 
at rates which have astonished them. Traffic 
flows to the airline with the mqst frequent 
services, and those with low costs are, almost 
as a matter of policy, increasing their flights 
to the point where their aircraft are running 
close on three-fifths empty, i.e. close to their 
break-even load. TWA, for example, has 
doubled its flights out of Mmdon this 
summer from three to six, the equivalent of 


about another 400 seats. BOAC could 
probably ride this competition in its present 
shape and with its existing fleet, but it is 
taking delivery now of Super-VC 10s. There 
is much bewailing inside jBOAC about how 
much these cost to fly, and, even more 
important, how many the corporation will 
be obliged to take. The assumption is that 
17 will be delivered with another 10 put on 
ice. But there are signs that on the one 
hand, 17 is too many for SOAC’s traffic, 
and on the other, that the remaining 10 are 
being taken out of the deep freeze. So it 
is possible yet for history to repeat itself, 
with injudicious government pressure turn¬ 
ing the corporation back again from a 
slimmed and competitive organisation into 
an airline crippled by high costs and excess 
capacity. 

PETROL PRICES 

Let Battle Commence ? 

O NCE cut-price petrol reaches a certain 
percentage of any country’s “dealer 
gasoline ” market, plenty of experienced oil 
salesmen are ready to tell you, established 
companies start to retaliate and major 
price wars begin. These pundits are a shade 
less downright about the percentage: be¬ 
tween 8 and 12 per cent, say ? In the 
British market, after the immediate flurry of 
the last sixpence on petrol duty, sales by the 
price-cutting brands are approaching the 
bottom edge of that range: they amount, 
at a rough estimate to around 7-8 per cent 
of total petrol sales across the country, 
though probably to 10 per cent or more in 
some areas, such as the Midlands. Esso this 
week has given its dealers three pennyworth 
of room per gallon on incremental sales with 
which they can do whatever they like. Has 
battle begun ? 

For every gallon by which any Esso 
dealer’s sales in 1965-66 (the 12 months 
from March 1st to February 1st) exceeds his 
sales in the corresponding 1964-65 year, he 
will get 3d. extra on his existing profit 
margin of about 6d. a gallon. He will not 
get die actual extra money until the 1965-66 
year is over ; Esso is still recommending 
“full” prices for its petrols; and it says 
firmly that it is interested in giving dealers 
the chance to compete by improving their 
service at filling stations, rather than by 
cutting prices. Nevertheless, where the 
stations involved arc operated by sizeable 
chains, perfectly able to finance a year’s little 
flutter on their ideas about price elasticity, 
Esso’s gesture would give them that much 
more chance to shade prices and see whether 
it pays. Whether they will use the three¬ 
pences in that wav is a matter partly of 
psychology—and of the pressure of price- 
cutters in particular localities. 

Motorists in Britain are certainly becom¬ 
ing more prone to count the odd penny or 
so. Not all, even now, are really within 
range of cut-price petrol at any significant 
number of stations. But the last 6d. a gallon 
on petrol duty bit sales of the xoo-octane 
“ super ” grades heavily ; left the share of 
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the ” premium grades, ” about, eonst$rtt with 
as many new buyers moving tiownfrbm th 
top grades as deserted to the lowest 
“ regular ” 90-octane, fuels; ami increased 
sales of regular grades by lip to a quarter. 
The cut-price petrols had a sharp increase 
in sales at the outset, though their 
immediate gains were not all held ; nevet 
thsless, their share did increase somewhat 
through Mr Callaghan’s extra sixpence. 
Apart from the price-cutters, the established 
companies are facing growing competition 
from newcomers spending heavily to set up 
chains of stations to sell at regular prices, 
such as Total, Continental (which also owns 
the cut-price Jet) Amoco and Agip. If they 
are to hold their shares of the market—dr 
even increase them, as Esso is determined to 
—the majors mav no longer be able to be 
selective about their Competitive weapons, 
double-edged though that of price retalia¬ 
tion may be. Esso comments blandly, “ It 
looks like being a warm spring.” 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 

When the Ring Breaks 

M r benn is determined to show that he 
is keeping post office costs down, and 
one way of doing it, he thinks, is to break 
up the agreement that the GPO has with a 
group of companies for the bulk supply 11 
telephone apparatus. During last Tuesday^ 
debate on the postal services he said that tlu 
agreement would end “ as soon as practi 
cable.” Under this agreement—or ring (bu 
it was originally the GPO’s idea, nor th: 
manufacturers)—the post office negotiates.. 
contract for a number of years, the presen. 
one was for 1963 to 1968, anti the work i < 
then farmed out to member companies. A 
similar agreement exists for the supply oi 
exchange equipment. This, unlike the run 
of-the-mill telephone apparatus, is highh 
complex, and getting more so with the in¬ 
troduction of electronic controls. So M; 
Bcnn is in less of a hurry here, lest he upset 
the close collaboration on research and de¬ 
velopment work between the post office and 
the industry. But, he added portentously 
on Tuesday. “ I have told the telecommuni¬ 
cations that the post office will strike a hard 
bargain in negotiating the new agreement u 
replace the existing one.” 

In fact, the GPO already strikes a prem 
hard bargain. Inspectors from the post ofiiiv i 
have a thorough snoop round the industn 
and into all its costs details. So there 
slight danger of the companies making w- 
duly high returns on this uncompetiti.; 
business. Profit margins arc not more than 
10] per cent on cost of telephone appanur 
and only 8] per cent for exchange equT 
ment. And in 1963 the GPO got the priu 
reduced by 2i per cent and i 4 per ceni. 
respectively from those ruling in the ia-'j 
contract period. The Monopolies Commi 1 / 
sion warned the GPO in 1952 that h 
“ should make a special check from time to 
time to ensure that its officers remain eft* 
cient an4 keen buyers.” The C9W^ s$ici 
was then investigating bulk * supply a? r * v 
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Let the Westminster give you the facts 

on selling overseas 

We 'will help yon linri markets, guide you through the labyrinth of regulations, and advise 
you on every financial aspect of the tough but worthwhile business oftoyofsoaS trade*''-V.; 


\ successful exporter depends on 
r\ precise information and expert advice. 
Did you know that both are surprisingly 
tasy to obtain? Just lift your phone and 
ask tri speak to the Manager df your local 
Westminster Bank. Why the Westminster? 
because it combines the great resources of 
n major Bank, with world-wide experience. 
Here is an outline of the higjily organised 
sen ices that your Manager can alert on 
your behalf. 

1. The Overseas Branch 

( 7 b give you the latest information ) 

ht ninr Representatives of the Bank travel the 
"orld to keep in personal touch with the 
Iku tualions and opportunities of overseas 
Ivsiness. In the last year, every continent has 
Uen visited. Up-lo-datc. information is 
.:ikthle about regulations and restrictions in 
1'iivign countries. 

The Foreign Exchange room of the Rank 
h.is a big reputation lor the speed with w Inch it 
-*ii quote the best rates for all foreign cunency 
(‘.insuctions. 

2. The Commercial 
Information Department 

(7b help von find mat kcU) 

T he department is in constant touch with 
thousand# of banks oJl over the world, from 
inch \\c receive information that often 
tables us to help you fipd the foreign market 
Mi are looking for. 

On er die years w e have also built up 6\*tcnsn e 
r a*urds con ering the repu.uui» *n and commercial 


standing of foreign firms. You can quickly 
check on'the standing of a potential customer. 

3. The Economic Intelligence 

Department 

( 7 b help you make the policy decisions) 

A research staff of trained economists collate 
information from all over the world. They can 
give you a clear picture of general economic 
conditions in any market you care to name; 
and the tacts provided can help you in making 
your policy decisions (for example, whether to 
set up a subsidiary overseas). 

The department also publishes brochures 
under the general title ‘ These are your 
markets'. Economic reports on countries 
not covered in this scries and studies of 
aspects of trading can be speciallyprepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

(To bring the service to your doorstep) 

These centres at Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
complement the Overseas Branch in London. 
Stalled by specialists they can advise you in 
every aspect of import;export financingand will 
guide you expertly through the maze of export 
documentation. They will collect outward 
bills, arrange documentary credits and effect 
insurance on the passage of goods. 

5. The Overseas Business 
Development Officer 

(To visit yo« personally) < 1 

The officer is a foreign business expert who 
will \isit clients anywhere in the U.l£. and, if 


you wish it, attend your high-level meetings. In 
effect, you add an expert to your staff when 
making the vital decisions and planning ahead. 



6 . Westminster Branch Managers 

(Men you van really talk to) 

Everything starts with your Manager. He'll 
get to know your problems in a personal w ay, 
really associate himself with your hopes and 
plans, lie’ll make sure you get the best out of 
the highly organised services of the Bank. He’ll 
make the whole thing work as you w ant it to. 
Above alt, he supplies the human touch which 
is so pleasant a part of doing business with the 
Westminster. 

Take action now. Ring your local Westminster 
Manager. Ask for the booklet ‘A Handbook 
M Exporter#', or write to Westminster Bank 
Ltd;Overseas Branch, 53 Threadneedle Street, 
London, EC2. Telephone London Wall 2866* 
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peats covering ceUes and n k aM t crad. 
The agreements were clearedby |hf Com¬ 
mission, mainly because of the GPO*s coun¬ 
tervailing power; but they have since been 
terminated. ' 

Presently 35 per cent of qll GPO 
spending on telephone apparatus and 10 per 
cent of exchange equipment is reserved for 
independent contractors. In the latter field 
at the moment there are no companies out¬ 
side the group that can offer the highly 
sophisticated aiid complete unit. But there 
are a number of 4> independents " offering 
telephone apparatus; and the prices they 
quote are lower than those from the group 
companies. 

SYNTHETIC FIBRES 

ICI the Bold 

T he fibre and textiles industries were 
rocked on their hypothetical heels this 
week by the news that Imperial Chemical 
Industries subsidiary, ICI Fibres, is increas¬ 
ing its production target for nylon by a 
quarter, from 240 million lb annual capacity 
next year to 300 million lb by the end of 
1967. The increase alone is more than 
the 50 million lb that ICI's nearest com- 


COMPUTERS 

Local Enterprise 

Turn just off Greenwich High Road, 
along a down-at-heel shopping street, past 
the garage to a modern, neat office, cele- 
brationarv daffodils round its entrance 
and just inside a plaque commemorating 
the formal opening last week by Mr 
George Woodcock of the new computer 
centre established jointly to serve the six 
south east boroughs of the old LCC lying 
between Southwark- and Woolwich. After 
six years of planning,, it is the only local 
authority . scheme of its kind in the 
country—-its computer is operated 24 
hours a day* five days a week, by a team 
of fifty. Running costs work out at 
£180400 a year and the Computer is by 
no means used to capacity; the joint 
owners sell spare time to the tune of 
£50400 a year. They arc confident that 
eventually they will be able to invite in 
several more boroughs without having 
to replace the computer. Does this prove 
what county and borough treasurers often 
claim, that local authorities are far ahead 
of industry when it comes to the proper 
use of computers? 

There are approximately 88 computers 
delivered or on order for iocal authorities 
in Britain against 1,000 in industry, in¬ 
cluding the nationalised industries. But 
it is all very well having a shining com¬ 
puter, there must be someone who knows 
how to get the best out of it and this 
is where the local authorities think they 
have the edge on industry. The way 
^Gonipanies pinch the local authorities' 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

' petitor in nylon, Courtaulds, plans for 
next year. Chemstrand and British Enkalon, 
the other producers in Britain, make pnly 
about 20 million lb a year each. This 
marks a departure from tradition for ICI, 
the tradition of always being behind the 
market. By not expanding fast enough to 
keep up with the growth in demand, British 
Nylon Spinners lost perhaps 20 million lb 
of nylon business last year; as it was; BNS 
imported heavily from Japan. The squeeze 
lay further back along the chain in the 
nylon polymer plants run by ICTs dyestuffs 
division. Now, with the expansion in nylon 
polymer well under way, the ICl Fibres’ 
factories (which belonged to BNS before it 
was taken over) at Doncaster and Pontypool 
are to be extended. 

ICI has recognised that the old ways 
simply will not work in the competitive 
market now developing. Before nylon 
patents lapsed and brought Courtaulds, 
Chemstrand and Enkalon onto the scene, 
shortages of fibre caused few traumas. 
Now they are an open invitation to com¬ 
petitors to step in. It is essential in these 
conditions that ICI remains ahead of the 
field, in pricing policy as much as in pro¬ 
duction. Nylon is still an immensely profit- 
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able fibre—there would hardly otherwise be 
such a rush into the market, and there is 
plenty of room for price-cutting. It seems 
likely that the price of nylon will come down 
by a quarter to a third by the early 70'$. 
This in itself could ease the pressure by 
enormously widening the field in which 
nylon can compete, in its turn putting pres¬ 
sure on other fibres, particularly natural 
ones. 

SHORTER NOTE 

A year ago Mr Maudling budgeted for 
an above the line surplus of £67.5 million: 
Mr Callaghan has collected one of £420 
million. It was already clear by November 
that, partly because defence spending was 
held down by the fact that the equipment 
was just not available, the surplus Would 
be at least £250 million more; and the 
increase in fuel tax and the import Bur- 
charge in L Mr Callaghan’s supplementary 
budget were together estimated to add 
another £120 million by March 31st. Tim 
forecast seems to have overestimated th: 
immediate sensitivity of imports to the sur¬ 
charge and hence underestimated the 
additional customs revenue. 


proficient programmers seems to bear this 
out. Most local authorities already using 
their computers to handle their run-of- 
the-mill work like payrolls, rate demands, 
and so on (which was pioneered by 
Norwich eight years ago) are now branch¬ 
ing out into more sophisticated and 
specialised work. The old London 
County Council, having put the salaries 
of its 85,000 staff on the computer, includ¬ 
ing pensions—which involves calculating 
and sending out ij million bank docu¬ 
ments a year—has also been recently deal¬ 
ing with a steadily rising volume of 
applications for housing loans, and has 
done a great deal of computing work for 
the London Traffic Survey, which in¬ 
volves a very different type of job from 
the routine automation ol‘ a town hall’s 
normal office work. 

Nor is this initiative confined to the 
giants or the big urban councils. In the 
normally somnolent South West, Dorset 
is hoping to organise a joint computer 
project on rather different lines. The idea 
here is that several local authorities in the 
area should each agree to put in identical 
computer installations all of the same 
make, so that they can share (and reduce 
the cost of) programmes and switch and 
swop jobs around among themselves. 
They don’t, obviously, have the London 
boroughs’ staff problems, and argue de¬ 
centralisation will be cheaper in the long 
run. This is a very considerable venture, 
and the first of its kind, but Dorset has 
already done a good deal of experimenting 
on its own and has an infectious enthu¬ 
siasm for computers. Not only does the 
Dorset Council schedule schooi meals by 
computer so that it can tell the daily 


calorific value the children eat, but it 
recently produced its full electoral roll 
on its computer (no complaints?) saving 
£2,500 a year on this one job, £20,405 a 
year on wages since the computer arrived. 

r l*o most authorities, computers for 
critical path scheduling are now routine, 
where they can see exactly how they stand 
at any given time on road, or housing 
programmes; and some have already 
started a sort of electronics Doomsday 
book to sec at a glance what each plot 
of land in the borough is used for, what 
changes have been made, and how it 
would best be utilised. This also helps 
to show up changes in employment within 
the borough. Library books will probably 
be the next for computerising. And 
although for most local authorities the 
outlay on a computer is pretty hefty) it 
is averaging £100,000) the savings are 
now taken for granted and an installation 
is expected to break even in five years. 

There arc go-ahead gleams in the eyes 
ocounty treasurers and their program¬ 
mers, but Jiey still have a long way to 
catch up some foreign local authorities. 
Belgium has a computer that records all 
vehicles registered there; the Austrian 
police are seriously thinking about a 
criminal record system (already in use 
in the United States but shelved here by 
the Home Office, to the annoyance of 
Scotland Yard.) So far the problem of 
converting fingerprints into a form that a 
computer can read has not been solved 
although scientists working for Inter¬ 
national Business Machines presented a 
paper this week claiming that they had 
a new method which could. 
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EEC FINANCE MINISTERS 


The Jacobsson Touch 


T he common market finance ministers 
are feeling a growing confidence in their 
collective wisdom. The recommendations 
lor 1965 that they approved this week con¬ 
tinue previous policy with only minor modi- 
iications > in spite *£ the fears of a world 
deflationary trend that are now being voiced 
fairly frequently in Britain and America. 
M. Giscard d’Estaing, being in the chair, 
was able to speak for the economy most 
under scrutiny at the morriifit, the French. 
He stuck to his well-known line that 
stabilisation must he*■ fcbntimied, *and 
reflation now would be disastrous. Happily 
for the stabilisation men, both Paris and 
Milan are responding well to recent efforts 
at “ structural " refbrm made by the French 
and Italian governments, and in Italy Fiat 
has just announced that it is to return to a 
48-hour week after short-time working since 
Christmas. Thus, the thesis that stability 
is being achieved without danger of a real 
depression in either country has become 


I Advice for 1965 

The Six should continue the general 
policies of restraint begun last yea- to 
re-establish the internal and external 
balance of the Community. 

In particular, member states should 
beware of rises in prices and production 
costs persisting even after excess demand 
1 has been eliminated Or reduced. If 
j money incomes rise faster than produc¬ 
tivity, tendencies to stagnation or reces¬ 
sion could persist or even increase. 

Italy.—Reflaiionary measures approved. 
Only country whose public spending may 
increase by more than 5 per cent this 
year. But reflation must be accompanied 
by a slower rise in unit production costs ; 
must stimulate invesunent, not consump¬ 
tion ; and must be reconsidered imme¬ 
diately if a new inflation threatens. 
France.—Measures to stimulate invest¬ 
ment might be taken on the credit side 
during the year in addition to the fiscal 
measures already announced. 

Belgium and Luxemburg.—Restraints on 
investment introduced in 1963 and 1964 
might now be relaxed with prudence. 
Restraints on building might also be 
relaxed in Belgium. 

Germany and Holland.-—Should main¬ 
tain measures of restraint recommended 
last year. . 1. 


easier to defend, though M. Giscard 
d’Estaing's views may have struck even the 
Brussels Commission as over-rigorous. 
The basic thesis, which was a favourite with 
the late Per Jacobsson, is that it is cost infla¬ 
tion itself that is the most likely cause of 
really serious recession. 

If France and Italy do succeed in climb¬ 
ing out of recession with undiminished 
vigour and without renewed inflation, it will 
be a notable success for what look from 
Britain like over-conservative policies. It 
will also be extremely awkward for Britain. 
In their present austere mood, the govern¬ 
ments of the Six may well be, unusually 
successful in 1965 in halting the rise in 
wage costs. Also* both France and Italy 
will be trying particularly hard to improve 
their balance of visible trade. The French 
have just announced new measures in this 
direction, including,. apparently, a British- 
sounding exhortation to diplomatic and con¬ 
sular staff abroad to do more for French 
exporters. Despite their healthy reserves, 
the French are quite worried about the 
structure of their exports—they think they 
do not show enough of the specialisation 
that they believe is vital nowadays. And it 
would be embarrassing for them to run into 
heavy deficit now after declaring that 
they will settle their international trade 
imbalances in gold. All in all, this is not 
a very relaxing climate for the pound. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN PURCHASES 

No Golden Windfall 

G rain producers in the West who hope 
once again to reap a golden harvest 
from exports of wheat to Russia on lhe 
enormous 1963 scale are in for a dis¬ 
appointment. Under the new Russian agri¬ 
cultural policy, admittedly, the target for 
state procurements from Russia’s own farms 
has been scaled down, from the exception¬ 
ally high quota of 65 million tons this season 
to 57 million tons a year for 1965-70. It 
is also true that despite the much improved 
1964 harvest, the Russians have not with¬ 
drawn entirely from western markets, 
although their purchases this season were 
resumed only after prices came down and 
have so far amounted to less than one-sixth 
of the 12 million tons bought in 1963-64. 
But all of this is still largely the backlash 
of 1963. The large rafaHiff of grain from 
Soviet farms this season and. the-additional 
purchases of western wheat ace going not 
only .towards current needs at home but 


also towards the resumption of normal 
Russian exports of grain to Eastern Europe 
and the building up of stockpiles against 
future disasters. 

In the future the Soviet authorities plan 
to offer premium prices for any sales of 
grain from the farms over and above the 
basic procurement quota. Whether these 
premiums will attract Russian peasants, or, 
more fundamental still, whether the new 
farm package will push up output remains 
to be seen. But even if the Russians do 
no more than meet the new minimum target 
of 54 million tons of domestic procurement 
year by year, , they will have accom¬ 
plished a good deal-^although below 
last year’s figure, this new quota is close 
to those set in the previous two “best” 
years for Russian grain harvests, 1956 and 
1958. Barring a natural disaster—and 
Russia’s new leaders are as vulnerable to 
the vagaries of the weather as Mr 
Khrushchev was—there is no reason to 
expect the Russians to be in the world mar¬ 
ket for more than the occasional marginal 
purchase of grain over the years 
immediately ahead. 

HONGKONG BANKING 

The Spartan di>P r °ach 

Hongkong 

L eonidas cole, Hongkong's affable bank¬ 
ing commissioner, has delivered a 
vague, soothing interim report on rhe 
colony’s banking structure and practice 
following the bank run at the time of the 
Chinese New Year. He is still opposed to 
a central bank and governmental guarantees 
for a percentage of bank savings deposits. 
A central bank, he said, would be “ expen¬ 
sive and unnecessary ” once the existing 
banking machinery really got going. He 
admitted that the colony’s stock market had 
slipped recently, but found comfort in the 
curious non-sequitur that London and 
European markets were suffering to a 
greater extent for a different reason— 
" recession or consolidation.” 

Mr Cole’s remarks will do little to counter 
the rumours—exaggerated or not—that 
some Hongkong banks are trying to call in 
lpans. There arc still no, assurances for 
depositors in the two local banks which 
closed down, although the government says 
it is doing everything possible to safeguard 
their interests. It, is encouraging to have 
Mr Cole’s brave assurance that the picturi 
ris much brighter’than might have Been 
thought at first. But brightness, like con¬ 
fidence* is a transitory condition, and could 
=fa4e etgain quickly if the government does 
^not hasten the introduction of the unpopular 
’but essential control that .tfaelTomkutt 
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report recommended. The tragedy of the 
original Leonidas was thar he did ttot have 
strong enough reserves. 


CHEMICAL SATELLITES 

With Kuwait as the Sun 

C ompetition for the Western chemical 
giants could come from a most un¬ 
welcome quarter (any quarter is unwelcome) 
if the ideas of one Middle East oil country 
spread; and they could spread enough to 
alter the chemical industry altogether. In 
a paper read to the Arab Petroleum 
Congress a fortnight ago, Mr Feisal Mazidi, 
managing director of the Kuwait Chemical 
Fertiliser Company, outlined the basic plan 
to establish a petrochemical industry with¬ 
out a home market. In its programme of 
industrialisation the government of Kuwair 
is setting up an industrial complex at 
Shuaiba in the southern part of the country, 
itself providing the infrastructure of roads, 
power and other services. Working with 
Gulf, British Petroleum and Spencer 
Chemicals (Gulf’s recently bought petro¬ 
chemical subsidiary), a petrochemicals 
complex is to be set up based on gas from 
the Burgan oilfield. Ammonia is the first 
product to be made—the unit is due on 
stream next year—followed by a variety of 
plastics and other chemicals. 

If this industry were tied to the Kuwait 
market it would not support manufacturing 
units of economic size. Moreover, small 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Lead prices have suffered a sharp decline 
of £14 10s. to £128 a ton on the week. 
This seems to be a reaction to the high 
prices at the beginning of this month, 
but as the supply position is still tight 
the decline is probably only a temporary 
one. Groundnut oil is now down to 
£127 which is £12 a ton lower than a 
month ago, due to improved supplies. 
Should the price continue to fall, it may 
well attract more buyers away from 
soyabean oil, which is still at a high level, 
owing to scarcity of supplies. 

The all-items indicator FELL by 0.9 
this week (to March 31st). 


Percentage 
change on * 



nist Commodity Price Indicator includes 

,__ commodities weighted according to their 

relative Fiores of world trade hi 1958. 

* Chdlmtyr,elate to this week's figures but these , 
except M the metal group, are provisional became 
auotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
beyond last week . 


units would not fulfil the main purpose of 
the exercise, which is to find a market 
for Kuwait’s large, and so far useless, 
reserves of natural gas. Mr Mazidi there¬ 
fore suggests that Kuwait should invest 
in local production of the relatively rudi¬ 
mentary “first stage” petrochemicals like 
ammonia and ethylene. This would give 
Kuwait maximum advantage from the 
cheapness of its gas, since the further along 
a process chain a product is taken, the more 
heavily do fixed charges (capital and labour) 
bear on the final cost and the less do cheap 
raw materials count. Moreover economies 
of scale are most significant at these early 
stages. But the stuff must be sold and Mr 
Mazidi suggests that Kuwait should set up 
satellite plants in possible markets to work 
the first-stage product into a marketable 
form. Thus a 2,000-tons-a-day ammonia 
plant might supply five plants (perhaps two 
in India and three in the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean') which in turn would each make 
1,000 tons a day of solid nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilisers. The same idea could be used to 
make plastics from ethylene, also shipped 
as a liquid. 

It is not a new idea. Grace has a plant 
in Trinidad which make ammonia from the 
very cheap Trinidad gas mostly for pro¬ 
cessing at its plant in North Carolina ; 
Esso’s ammonia plant at Aruba (when it 
eventually comes on stream fully) will 
supply fertiliser companies scattered 
throughout South America ; ICI is to get its 
polythene plant at Rozenburg in Holland 
off the ground—and help the economics of 
its enormous new ethylene cracker—with 
ethylene shipped over from Wilton. Kuwair 
is a rich newcomer in the chemical field, but 
very serious—Mr Mazidi has jusr been 
to Peking, presumably in search of markets 
for his fertilisers. If other gas-rich 
countries see the project succeeding 
(countries like Libya, whose gas is nearer 
important markets) there could be an em¬ 
barrassing rush—embarrassing, that is, for 
Western producers. 


INVESTMENT SAFEGUARDS 

Modest Beginning 

T ift*. World Bank has now approved and 
published the text of the convention 011 
the settlement of international investment 
disputes on which it has been working for 
several years. It will come into force as 
soon as it is ratified by 20 governments, and 
will establish an International Centre for 
Settlement of Investment Disputes as an 
autonomous institution under the auspices 
of the bank. It is a modest scheme, which 
is all to the good. Attempting something 
stronger would probably not be realistic. 
The sort of matters on which investment 
disputes arise are matters on which the 
smallest state does not like to be brow¬ 
beaten. It is significant that even a scheme 
like this has aroused considerable hostility 
and suspicion among developing countries, 
particularly in Latin America. If it succeeds 


in getting off the ground at all it nupy well 
be able to accomplish something real in *a 
quiet way. 

The essence of the scheme is that re¬ 
course to the new centre for conciliation or 
arbitration will be entirely voluntary, but 
once a state and a foreign investor have 
agreed to use it, they will be required 
to carry out their agreement, to give due 
consideration to the recommendations of a 
conciliator and to comply with an arbitral 
award. All contracting states, whether 
parties to the dispute or not, will be required 
to recognise arbitral awards as binding and 
to enforce the obligations in money imposed 
by them. The centre will be run by an 
administrative council with a representative 
from each state that has signed the conven¬ 
tion. The president of the World Bank 
will be ex officio chairman. 


SWITZERLAND 

Uno Go Home ? 

Geneva 

S wiss direct democracy is causing con¬ 
siderable alarm and despondency in 
Geneva’s international organisations, most 
of which have an insatiable need for 
buildings. In order to finance the 
construction of new buildings, the federal 
government agreed to grant a loan of 
Sw. Fr. 45 million (about £3,700,000) to 
a public trust set up in Geneva. The trust’s 
capital is Sw. Fr. 100,000, of which 
Sw. Fr. 50,000 was supplied by the canton 
of Geneva. Now, some citizens have 
launched a referendum against the canton's 
decision to put up the money. Voting takes 
place this weekend, on April 3rd and 4th. 

The people backing the referendum think 
there are too many international officials 
and that they are a heavy burden on the 
canton’s budget, since they pay no direct 
tax. This is a new slant to presenr Swiss 
agitation about the number of foreigners 
living among them (mostly at a much 
humbler level). Out of a Geneva population 
of 300,000 there arc 8,600 foreign 
international officials and 3,000 Swiss inter¬ 
national officials. With their families, they 
make 21,500 persons, without counting per¬ 
manent delegations and officials on short 
visits. In all, international officials represent 
10 per cent of the population. In Geneva 
one can’t help noticing them, whereas in 
New York they are lost in the crowd. It is 
estimated that these officials spend around 
Sw. Fr. 200 million in Geneva each year 
or 10 per cent of Geneva's taxable income, 
reckoned at Sw. Fr. 2,000 million (about 
£165 million). The loss of taxes suffered 
by Geneva comes to Sw. Fr. 20 million a 
year on a budget of Sw. Fr. 350 million. 
Also, between 1956 to 1965, Geneva alone 
supplied Sw. Fr. 34 million in loans to the 
international organisations for the construe 
tion of buildings, generally free of interest. 
For its part, the Swiss confederation has 
supplied Sw. Fr. 42 million, the interest on 
which is generally paid by the canton ol 
Geneva. 
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Where would your business expansion 

prosper most? 



... . w-4 

•wmiw'w ..nc*!:. 


Independent 

HAS ALREADY FINANCED ITS INDUSTRIAL DRIVE FOR THE NEXT 10 YEARS 
The first 5-year plan has achieved: £2,500,000 export orders for 1964 

starting from nothing in April 1969 and utilising about 48% of the forecast labour force 

39 new industri es in operation __ 

18 more authorised and now coming into production 


As the above figures show today Malta is building up a thriving 
industrial life based on low production cost and encouraged by the 
following Government aids: 

■ Ten years tax holiday 

■ Non-repayable Capital Grants 

■ Factories at nominal rents 

■ Customs freedom for exports 

■ Subsidised apprenticeship scheme 

\lveady (3 of the new Indus tiles have authorised expansion pro¬ 
grammes. An even larger industrial expansion will take place under 
the Second Five Year Plan. Such progress, already convincing, is 
Init the boginning of further rapid development which will more 
than satisfy the needs of your business future. Strategically placed 
it the hub oi the Mediterranean trade routes, Malta is only 4J 
hours by air from London. 

FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
GO-AHEAD INDUSTRIAL MALTA 



Fiuin Industrial Dw-dupnient Board, Room 9 ,Malt* High Commission, 34 Hayraailcet, London, SW 1 . Tel: TRAfalgar 5033 















A MAN WITH 100 YEARS EXPERIENC 

this thirty-year-old graduate engineer is an expert in advanced machine tool engineering He'-i 
one of the highly qualified team of specialists at the Charles Churchill Applied Research and 
Development Division -a division devoted to the application of advanced mechanics 1 
electrical and electronic techniques to machine tool design. He develops the machine] 
tools of tomorrow—backed by the entire resources of the Charles Churchill Group and a centur 
of company know-how. The Charles Churchill Group covers every aspect of machine tools 
design, research, development, manufacture, installation service—supplies machines to industrie 
throughout the world. Replacements, new projects or complete production lines, Charles ChurcM 
provide the machines for the job. When its a question of machine tools... contact Charles Churchill 

CBABLEB CHDBCHILL & COMPANY LIMITS 

WtttE COVENTRY ROAD, SOUTH YARDLEY, BIRMINGHAM 25 
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Genova may grumble about die public 
cost of the otgimsationsv .but it must surely 
recognise the * public t and ^private gaux 
Where would 'Geneva’s latge collection of 
dowd ft expensive hotels be vtithoiit them ? 
And if they were not there? the Caintrin* 
Geneva airport would be a much more Idea) 
affair. As it is, while it costs Geneva money, 
it gives service to Swiss businessmen. 

Since the presence of these organisations 
on Swiss soil is a trump card for the con- 
federation’s neutrality policy, it would be 
natural for tjbe confederation to help 
Geneva’s authorities. If the referendum 
rejects the Canton of Geneva loan 
the consequences could be serious for the 
international organisations. Some? needing 
more space, might leave Geneva—just what 
those behind the referendum are hoping 
for. 


FERTILISERS 


One Up for Nitrex 


T he recent Chinese orders for nearly two 
million tons of nitrogenous fertiliser to 
be delivered in the next eight months must 
be the largest ever placed Altogether 
equivalent to 6oo,ooo tons of nitrogen (and 
at prices that continue last year’s improve¬ 
ment), they will take up a quarter of the 
world trade during this year and ensure 
chat the shortage of nitrogen that character¬ 
ised the market last year will last until well 
into 1966. More to the point for European 
producers, the enormous size of the orders 
shows how necessary is the existence of 
Nitrex, the export cartel of European pro¬ 
ducers. Fbr it is not so long since the large 
buyers of fertiliser^, the central state organi¬ 
sations of India and China being the most 
important, were able to bring European 
producers to their knees at tljc prospect of 
large orders shrewdly used to bring prices 
rumbling, Nitrex was set up to prevent 
European producers from cutting each 
others’ throats to get At the orders and to 
hold up prices in a weak, over-supplied 
market. 


The surpluses have not continued, but the 
aiders have. Hie appropriate Chinese buy¬ 
ing agency—Number 4 Group, Agricultural 
^-started sniffing arpund at the end of last 
War. The first orders were placed with 
Japan, a traditional supplied: about 900,000 
ions of product, equivalent to 320,000 tons 
of nitrogen. The orders placed in Europe 
far arc of the same order: 814,000 tons 
of product from Nitrex and 92,000 tons 
from the Italian company ANIC equivalent 
u> 270,000 tons of nitrogen. Number 4 
ft roup is not yet finished and presumably 
imperial Chemical Industries, another tradi- 
tomal supplier, is still in business 
How much business ? ICI is not yet 
soared up for the export market with its 
three i,ooo-tons-a-day ammonia units and 
the 360,000 ton* a year of urea specifically 
to Be made for this ptitpose This Uck 
mav explain its unexciting performance 


CAMERA? 



Prewat wild-beat 41 
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JLeitz , 
Takes 
On 

Japan 



Challenge, 1965 


E rnst leitz of Wetzlar, maker of the 
aristocratic Leica camera, has now un¬ 
veiled its long-wtadted single-lens reflex. 
In the highest-class market, this must be¬ 
come west Germany’s best answer to the 
overwhelming competition of Japan. But 
it looks as if Leica will have to wait for a 
mark II Lticaflcx. before it can Capture much 
of the Nikon Fs market, if all you 
want is the world's best lenses in from 
of the world’s best reflex-mirror-and- 
shuiter mechanism, the Leicaflex ha* it. 
But it is some way behind the Nikon in 
surrounding gadgeiry and in convenience 
for professional use. And fbr the pure Leica 
enthusiast there is disappointment in the 
new camera’s appearance. The rounded 
edges of the Lcicaflex, and the name written 
in bold letters across the front, make them 
wince rather as a motor car addict might 
if the Rolls-Royce grew an American tail 
and had its name splashed across the 
radiator. The miss market may find it a 
handsomer camera, but is it a camera for 
the masses, at over £290 in the shops in 
Britain with one standard lens? The Nikon 
costs more than £top less. 

The Japanese Success 6toty in quality 
cameras is extraordinary ; from Germany s 
point of view, it show’s the cost of losing 
technological leadership. Japan was making 
about r,800,000 cameras in 1959 to west 
Germany’s 2,500,000. By 1963 Japan 
achieved 4,100,000, while Germany made 
only 2,800000. Between them, Germany 
and Japan build the bulk of the world’s 
high-quality cameras. Output in the United 
Slates (4 million), Britain (1,200,000), and 
Prance (500,000) is mostly of relatively 
cheap and simple box types. The main 
competitors in the quality field ate Russia 
(1,500,000) and east Germany (500,000) 
Lcitz’s designer Oskar Barnack fathered 
the modern camera, producing the basic 
Leica design in 1913. The old model 
illustrated here was made in the 1930s. 
Thousands of them function perfectly 
today In 1954 Leitz was still lead¬ 
ing the world when it brought out the Leica 
M3 Superb lenses and shutter, and an 
extremely accurate and luminous coupled 
rangefinder system, make the M3 still the 
finest camera of its type available. But the 
Japanese were fast catching up in lens¬ 
making, and had realized that the future 
belonged to the sfagMens tefittb Bo this 
camera, thanks to a mirror system, the 


photographer can see out through the lens 
that takes the picture. This has several 
important advantages, among them that 
the photographer can see “ depth of field ” 
directly—how much of the camera’s field of 
vision will be in focus in the picture. 

But it is with telephoto lenses that the 
single-lens reflex has shown itself supreme. 
Using a very long-focus lens on a coupled- 
rangefinder camera like the M3 means, in 
effect, watching one’s subject with the 
naked eye while the camera looks at it 
through a powerful telescope. With a 
single lens-reflex, the photographer sees just 
what the camera sees, and can catch a fleet¬ 
ing change of expression on the face of a 
person 50 yards away. 

The early Japanese SLRs were relatively 
crude The mirror, which must swing out 
of the way of the lens at the instant of 
exposure, made a terrific bang and shook 
the camera, blurring the picture if the 
exposure was not extremely short. But by 
the late 1950s the Nikon was a very good 
camera indeed, and the mirror movement 
had been brought more or less under con¬ 
trol The Leicgflcx mirror makes only a 
soft pl£p •Where the Nikon still makes a 
clack, but by now the Nikon has a far 
wider range of lenses, which it will take 
Leitz some time to rival (though other Leica 
lenses can be adapted in the meantime). 
Surprisingly for a Leitz product, the Leica- 
flex does suffer from some imperfect 
designing: for example the lever for 
advancing the film can easily snap back to 
a position where the thumb tends to miss 
it—a serious disadvantage for a quick¬ 
shooting photo journalist. 

But tnis is certainly not Lcitz’s last word 
on the subject. With the mark II Lcicaflex 
it will hope for the breakthrough. It now 
looks as if this must include a coupled 
light-meter reading from behind the camera 
lens—apparently the ultimate development 
in light-reading, since it will take account 
of all factors affecting the light reaching the 
film. Leitz is still a family concern, and 
reticent about its production figures, but it 
seems that its camera output has been steady 
at around 25,000 a year for several years. 
When the M3 first came out in the 
mid-fifties it rose to about 50,000 for a few 
years, but then the Japanese competition 
took the cream off the market. With 
development, the Lcicaflex could be a new 
world+beater. 






It would be a triumph for Nitnti if ICI wore 
forced to joinltheorgantMtion, not dipt they 
tie «t jtteient hoatfle t® etch other, whether 
Nicrex wove to have" a aMffc touch as 
a supplief df aasMve reaources when ICI is 
in the market with did tewttt-coit ammonia 
in the wtgld will .eity be seen next ytif. • 
It will be .a .ftuirfcct >rorth competing for, 
since Omr will hot be in a position to' 
supply ^^Wgniftes# >,gart of its fertiliser, 
needs for some tune jret, and demand men 
it and from other countries with acute food 
problems, which are increasingly aware of 
the part fertilisers can play in easing them, 
could keep western fertiliser manufacturers 
happy for decades yet. 


TEXTILE QUOTAS 

Malaysian Deadlock 

T HE very public dispute over the present 
negotiations between the Board of 
Trade and the Malaysian government i.s 
much less to do with this country than with 
the bitter local conflict between the Stares 
and Singapore. For Britain is offering 
quotas putting a limit on the amount of 
textiles and made-up goods that can be im¬ 
ported, but neither side can agree how they 
shall be divided. The establishment of 
such quotas is a continuing preoccupation 
of the British textile industry because of 
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the effect on it of m^hroomiagimports 
from newjrcoducers* To counter this, the 
Board of Trade last yeariatroduccd a licens¬ 
ing system to keep a check on the develop¬ 
ment of these sources. 

jAs much as anything else, this gives some 
control over re-exports from other coun¬ 
tries of cloth, often made up, that have been 
deflected by quotas: a surge from Macao 
of * ex-Hongkong textiles was an example. 
Something of the sort has been happening 
in Singapore. Exports from Malaysia to 
Britain of made-up goods (shirts, trousers, 
pyjamas, household textiles) climbed to 
£2 million last year: nearly all from Singa¬ 
pore and nearly all based on doth from 
Hongkong. Malaya has, by contrast, been 
in the market longer and almost all in weav¬ 
ing, accounting for perhaps two-thirds of 
the 10 million yards (worth £800,000), of 
piece goods exported to Britain. No one 
is saying what the British offer*is; both 
sides want more of it—particularly Malaya, 
which would like to get into the more profit¬ 
able garments side that also employs more 
people. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Switzerland has thrown its weight against 
French demands for a return to the gold 
standard. Dr Walter Schwegler, president 
of the Swiss National Bank, this week poin¬ 
ted out very reasonably that the French 
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INVESTORS AND THE BUDGET 

Refresher on New Taxes 

Slide rules and fine points are for Tuesday next: here is an ABC of 
the new taxes for those with only hazy notions of what they are and 
why they're coming . 


T he corporation tax involves two 
major changes. First, it now separates 
entirely taxation of companies and indi¬ 
viduals: hitherto, both have been subject 
to income tax, so that any change in the 
standard rate affected company profits and 
dividends as well as pay packets and 
salary slipfc. In practice, a Chancellor who 
wanted to help individuals without helping 
companies (a common inclination) could 
still do so: by increasing personal tax 
allowances, or by offsetting a cut in income 
tax rates by an increase in profits tax. But 
the system was messy, and complications 
were increased by the fact that companies 
paid income tax on one year's profits and 
profits tax on a different, more recent year’s. 
So the case for hiving off the taxes on com¬ 
panies in a single corporation tax was 
strong — provided one trusted the 
Chancellor to keep that inclination in check. 

Much less strong is the case for the 
second major change involved in the 
particular form in which Mr Callaghan (and 


Mr Kaldor behind him) are casting their 
corporation tax. This is to levy a heavier 
tax liability on profits that are distributed 
in dividends than on profits that are kept 
in the company as reserves. Since 1958, 
distributed and undistributed profits have 
been taxed equally, at the ruling standard 
rate of income tax and profits tax. Under 
the new system, profits will be taxed twice 
—unless none are paid out to shareholders 
at all. First, the company's whole taxable 
profits will be subject to the corporation 
tax. Then, additionally, any profits paid 
out in dividends will still have income tax 
deducted at the standard rate. The corpora¬ 
tion tax itself will certainly be lower than 
the previous combined income tax plus pro¬ 
fits tax (56j% after the 6d in the poupd 
increase in income tax that Mr Callaghan 
has on the stocks). So companies that pay 
out hardly any dividends will have a lower 
tax bill, with a large portion of profits taxed 
at say 35-40% corporation tax and a low 
portion paying the 41} % income tax 
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. project would lead to enormous hssmksn 
gold losses §hdv% reaching deflation If h 
were not admo^Mded by an increase in the 
price of gold 5 wmte the ^ massive increase 91 
in the price of gold that %outd be necessary 
to avoid these dangers, would in hum 
t4 throw the doors wide open .to world 
inflation.” 1 

> ■ 

Sweden’s giant ball-bearing producer, 
SKF, has acquired two-thirds of the 
shares of its smaller Italian counterpan, 
RlV-Officine di Villa PeroSa, which has its 
headquarters in Turin. SKF already owns 
plants in Germany, France and Holland. 
RIV employs 13,000 tfbrkers in nine factories 
scattered throughout Italy. Its production 
last year was valued at about £29 million. 
At first, the two companies had thought of 
merging and setting up a central company 
in Holland to control and direct both their 
manufacturing operations in the Coipmon 
Market. But difficulties connected with 
approval of the merger and obtaining pro¬ 
duction licences from the various authorities 
have prompted the two groups to opt for 
incorporation of the Italian into the Swedish 
company. SKF has announced that it will 
soon invest some £2-. million in RIV in 
order to strengthen the new Italian subsi¬ 
diary economically. RIV will continue to 
have an autonomous administration although 
Swedish technicians will control its pro¬ 
duction. 


additiomlly. Equally, companies that pay 
out a relatively large portion of profits— 
which most economists are always urging 
them to do to put the use of weir 
capital to the test of its true cost 
in the market—will suffer : a few will 
have to cut their dividends in order 
to meet their tax bills. Broadly, companies 
that pay out more than three-fifths of 
their profits in dividends will suffer: those 
that pay out less will gain. 

But there are infinite complications. One 
is about investment allowances — the 
allowances against tax liability that com¬ 
panies gel to encourage them to invest in 
plant and equipment. Because these 
allowances will be given against a l<w' e ' 
rate of tax (35 to 40% against 56J %) the) 
will be devalued accordingly. But because 
the corporation tax aims to keep mone> 
inside companies just so that they do invest 
more, a compensating increase in the invest¬ 
ment allowances is likely. 

Another complication, which may not be 
finally cleared up before the publication 
of the full, fat finance bill, is the treatment 
of dividends received by companies from 
companies. This affects all the income of 
investment trusts and unit trusts, and fb c 
investment income of insurance companies 
A quite special headache is. treatment 
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THEN ACROSS AMERICA WITH TWA 

Give your 1965 vacation a flying start at the New York World's Fairl It'sthe ideal way to find business 
ideas while having a wonderful time — you dine on piquant fare from around the globe, see extrava. 
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SEE WHAT AIR IS DOING NOW. Driving screws—and squeezing seeonds! 
Nowhere is time figured more olosely than on an appliance assembly line. A^id so this 
washing machine manufacturer calls upon air—and Gardner-Denver Air tools. Not for 
speed alone, but flexibility and aoouracy as well. Versatile Gardner-Denver tools drill 
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Wellington, the capital city and administrative centre of New Zealand, 
stands at the southern end of the North Island looking out across the 
narrow Cook Strait. Pleasant suburbs rise high into the surrounding 
hills, from which there are magnificent views of the city and its great 
deepwater harbour. Its main streets are never far from the quays 
where ships from distant lands are moored after the long ocean voyage. 

Taking advantage of the city’s excellent communications with all 
other parts of the nation, many business organisations have their 
headquarters for New Zealand in Wellington. Among these is the 
Norwich Union Insurance Group, whose principal offices for the 
country are at the comer of Featherston and Johnston Streets. The 
numerous Norwich Union branches in both Islands bring to New 
Zealanders the same efficient insurance service as the Group makes 
available in very many other countries. 
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of profits earned by British companies 
overseas, which have already paid over* 
^ tax. Hitherto companies have been 
ablet to offset income tax and profits 
^ against this: now only corporation tax 
will be; allowable—^though there may be 
some temporary relief. 

Until £962 Britain, despite its high tax 
rates on income, had no tax on capital 
gains. In that year Mr Selwyn Lloyd intro¬ 
duced' one as part of his incomes policy. 
This tax,- which was on land as well as on 
shires, had two crippling disadvantages : it 
was it too high a rate, that of income tax 
piUurtax. And it was too short-term, with 
1 rixenonth limit on shares and a three- 
year 1 one* On land. So it was both easy and 
worthwhile for operators on the stock 
exchange to avoid the tax. The yield has 
been derisory (under £1 million) and the 
oily important effect was to lessen the 
attractions of staging a new issue (buying it 
for immediate sale at a profit) and thus to 
reduce the efficiency of the London capital 
market. 

The new arrangements will have no time 
limit: the tax will apply on any appreciation 
over valuq on April 6th, or cost, whichever 
is the higher. It will be levied at the 
moment of selling or giving the assets away 
—with death counting as a transfer. The 
only exemptions so far announced are on 
one house per person, on gains of £5,000 
or under realised at death, and on gambling 
wins. If it is to serve any real fiscal or 
social purpose the t$x should be applied 
at a single, lowish (25%) rate on gains over 
any period, long or short. It should not 
be tied to the tax-payer’s marginal rate of 
tax, as was Mr Lloyd’s. Preferably of course 
it should only be a useful preliminary to a 
full overhaul of rhe British system of taxing 
wealth. 

The tax will also apply to companies. But 
those most affected, like dealers in property 
and shares* are already caught under the 
present profits tax arrangements. But it 
could hurt those investment trusts and 
insurance companies that do not turn over 
their portfolios fast enough to be counted 
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as dealers under* the present system. 

The effect of these radical tax innovations 
is, so far, anybody’s guessi. The last thing 
that any two economists can ever agree on 
is who really bears the burden of particular 
taxes, and what effect they have on econ¬ 
omic behaviour. Thus some sharp minds 
are even questioning whether these two new 
taxes taken together, will really achieve Mr 
Kaldor’s aim of encouraging companies to 
plough back more profits into reserves and 
put out less in dividends. 


SHARE PRICES 

How Far Discounted ? 

T he most remarkable feature about the 
stock markets in the four and a half 
months between Mr Callaghan’s first two 
budgets has been how many movements in 
share prices have not been attributable to 
the coming tax changes. In looking at the 
individual companies making up the Finan¬ 
cial Times Index no discernible pattern can 
be observed. Thus the shares with the 
lowest dividend cover have fallen only mar¬ 
ginally more than those with relatively high 
cover. It is natural that Woolworths (bad 
results, low cover) should fall by a quarter 
and those of United Drapery (good results, 
high cover) fall only with the index. But 
the shares of one big exporter like Leyland 
are marginally up—against an average fall 
of nearly 5%—where those of the British 
Motor Corporation (another booming 
exporter) fell by over 11%. Electrical ana 
Musical Industries naturally did well, along 
with the excellent results, but United Steel 
rose by the same amount. Steel shares, 
together with properties, had, of course, 
been anticipating the election for some time. 
Falls were heaviest where the blows 
struck by the Labour government were 
unexpected: to the oil companies with the 
probable loss of tax reliefs on their overseas 
earnings: to the aircraft and engine makers, 
threatened with the Jenkins axe, and to 
shipbuilders with the realisation that the 
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government is not likely to give them 
blanket support. 

On the other side, some falls have cer¬ 
tainly been overdone. It is unlikely that 
investors will get 7.8%. on Shell and BP 
for much longer. For the market has per¬ 
haps ovcr-cstnaared the degree to which 
company chairmen wiH in fact cut dividends 
because of short-term pressures. Company 
pride, and fear of take-over, can together 
produce some tough new looks at how large 
retentions need' really be. And many com¬ 
pany chairmen, with large chunks of their 
own equity, want 1 to keep the price up. 
Companies, after all, increased their pay-out 
rate markedly at a time when the tax system 
was far more heavily loaded against divi¬ 
dend payments than it may be even after 
next week. 


FRENCH TAX REFORM 

Why the Bourse is 
Happier 

M giscarD d’estawg’s proposals to 
•lighten the tax burden on French 
companies and shareholders has had a satis¬ 
fying effect on the bourse. The official 
index climbed nearly 6 pet cent last week, 
and has remained cheerful. Other bull in¬ 
fluences were the Russian decision to adopt 
the French SECAM system of colour tele¬ 
vision, and the finance minister’s confident 
assertion that there would be no recession 
this year. The example below shows just 
why the tax reform was so warmly 
welcomed. By decreasing the net of tax 
cost to a company of paying a given divi¬ 
dend, the French minister of finance is 
acting in precisely the opposite way to his 
British counterpart. 

Assume a company sets aside ioo units 
of its pre-tax profits for distribution to a 
representative shareholder paying income 
tax at 35 per cent. 


Pre-cax profit for distribu¬ 
tion . 

Company tax at 50%. 

Present 

system 

100 

50 

Proposed 

reform 

100 

50 

Dividend. 

Less withholding tax. 

Plus ux credit. 

50 $0 

-12 (24%) None 

12 li (50%) 

Share income. 

Less income tax at 35%.... 

50 

17-5 

75 

2* 25 

Shareholder's disposable in¬ 
come from shares. 

32 5 

48 75 


CARRERAS—DUNHiLL 

Capital Gain, Tax Free 

C arreras’ bid for Alfred Dunhill put 
the Dunhill share, price up by over 
2 S. to 18 &, 3 d. (cum.bid) this week. As 
die offer 22 s. 6 d,cash for one, out of 
eveiy two . shares, held, jtfys implied ex bid 
price k j 4 «. fid. Rabat IJR. *in die 
nkrkct.TTuk UmgtecmhridersinDuiihiU 
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of the exercise. Dunhill family interests, 
which have already sold halfy their 45% 
holding to Carreras, ought to have saved 
capital gains tax on around £$00poo. 
For there are no glaring economic reasons 
for the deal* Carreras 9 profits come almost “ 
entirely from cigarettes, DunhilTs from top 
quality pipes, and pipe tobacco and from 
the sale of smokers 9 accessories at the upper 
end of the trade. For Carreras the . move 
should best be seen as further diversifica¬ 
tion within fho tobacco field but away from 
the intensely , competitive cigarette market. 

The bid values Alfred Dunhill on a 6*9% 
earnings yield basis (3.5% dividend yield) 
fully allowing for Dunhill’s growth over the 
last five years. Long term shareholders who 
expect Dunhill to repeat this performance 
over the coming five years would do well 
to rc-invest their sale proceeds in Dunhill 
shares where market conditions permit, and 
where they do not* they would do better 
not to accept the offer. Undesirable though 
partial bids may^ be in shine respecta^ih 
this case the public shareholders are reduced 
from a potentially significant 55% (of the 
equity) to a nearly impotent Z7i %—they 
have the advantage that a shareholder* can 
decline any offer without fear of being left 
with unmarketable pieces of income-earn¬ 
ing paper on his hands. But those share¬ 
holders with less enthusiasm for the growth 
potential for the fashionable tobacco market, 
should take the offer. 


reed/yvpm/polyceli. 

Jumping the Gun 

R eed paper's offer for Wall Paper 
Manufacturers closes on April 5th, 
and the indications are that it will be 
successful. Mr Jay at the Board of Trade 
has said that he will not interfere. The 
WPM board, which had conducted an 
honourable defence and thus secured a 
higher offer, descended to some ifl- 
tempered remarks, which were answered in 
kina by Mr Ryder of Reed: he also forecast 
a 17 0 /. dividend for the year, which puts the 
Reed shares at around 49s. on a near 7% 
dividend yield, half a point above that on 
Bowater. With WPM shares flagging in 
the market the bid is worth over is. more 
than the present price—acceptance means 
buying Reed shares at about 44s. 6d., 8s. 
below the price they were at before the bid. 

At the same time Reed has bid for Poly¬ 
cell, makers of a very successful range of 
household chemicals for do-it-yourself re¬ 
pairmen. Again Mr Watson of WPM trailed 
behind, saying that he would take over Potyr 
cell (which lacks efficient chains 4 of sn6p& 
through which to market its products) if the 
bid did hot succeed. The oidy bfoer excitq* 
nients have been provided by ICI, whichlast 
week announced a ten-fold expansion of its 
production of vinyl-backed (apd therefore 
Washable) wallpaper. And foe Church 
Commissioners announced that they did 
not WDt any mote Reed shares but would 
bit prepared to stay as mmority foarehOlders 
tan»M fun by feed if there were enough 
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others to make a substantial block outside. 
Rut they may still soil their shares in the 
market. Which is what they did in,a similar 
Situation in the British Aluminium affair. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 

Just Keeping Up 

O ver the last few years department 
store sales by value have increased 
roughly in line with retail sales in general. 
Last year was no exception—and the 
increase was just under 5%. How much 
sales growth this order is transited intp 
profits depends principally upoh the loca¬ 
tion of the stores themselves and the 
group’s success in (Controlling its costs. In 
particular, in common with other retailers, 
the stores face foe problem of retaining 
staff in face of growing pressure for a five- 
day working week. Location and manage¬ 
ment arc the other main factors affecting 
profit performance. The differences in 
profit performance of the major depart¬ 
ment store groups over the last three 
years have been marked. Army and 
Navy Stores has increased its equity 
earnings by 74% between 1961-62 and 
1964-65 (with years running to January). 
Bentalls in the same period has achieved 
a rise of 33%. Lewises Investment Trust 
on the other hand managed oiily 7% 
and A. W. Carriage's earnings actually fell 
by 4%, even without allowing for the 
change in accounting methods last year 
which itself produced perhaps another 6%, 
’ Gamage is unfortunate in being 
dependent upon a single store, awkwardly 
located between the City and the depart¬ 
ment store areas of London—the West End 
and Kensington. The store site in any 
case needs redevelopment, ideally with 
offices included. But the ideal type of 
development may now be ruled out by the 
Brown ban. Maybe the Gamage directors 
ought to have acted before. 

Lewis’s Investment Trust has Sclfridgc’s 
in London and other stores in nine large 
provincial towns. They are centrally 
situated on the whole and some are new 
buildings. The reason the group has not 
done better could be partly because its 
former concentration on M staple merchan¬ 
dise, rather than with goods in which there 
is an element of fashion." The introduction 
jof its new brand name* “ RaaeUa", in 
addition to (and perhaps ; later instead of) 
the present u Standex ”, ought to help. This 
tis a form of trading up. But there is 
inothing obviously wrong with its shop loca¬ 
tions—except perhaps that it has only one 
store in the prosperous south-east. 

With Bentalls and Army and Navy Stores 
the reverse istrue. Arnjy and Ndvjr' has 

i rtUCES AND flltbS 'I: 
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me in Central London, foot in foe tout 
east and others in Dorchester, Woiverhami 
ton and Leamtngtpn Spa^ fert df the reasc 
for A & N’b success mm undoubtedly ha\ 
been the exploitation of the (perhaps cheai 
Leamington: Spa .and Aldetfoot atoqubitior 
of 1963 and ^961. But these'atoms are m 
only concentrated in the most faVourab 
afoa .tof foe country but their very proximii 
enables A A N. to ijffer very dimply a vi 
deBvcry service over a wide area*; Futtu 
growth may be Slower* udkss there ai 
more acquisitions. Butit seems^asiumoL 
Bentalls has two stores in ttampai 
grounds for the wealthy*;and two in Cm 
don's plusher west and souforwtst suburb 
The company’s progress maybe* foi 
echo of 'the established Anseritefiftrci] 
towards building up suburban: sfioppn 
centres. Some business has obviously bee 
siphoned off the central. London stones, ft 
further progress , may be limited jby traff 
congestion in the suburbs themsdve 
Kh^ston—where Bentalls’largest store 
—has a traffic headache second to non 
And Elys. (WimWedcm)—«ww extendir 
and rebuilding ks store—*will be strateg 
cally placed to catch those who prefer i 
shop elsewhere in the south-west suburb 
as will the new development at Walton-oi 
Thames. , 

Department store shares in genera) a 
unlikely to show the same progress ov< 
the next decade as the multiples (whit 
seem to be gaining nearly all the burinc 
the small shopkeeper is losing). -Britis 
Shoe, for example, with 23 % of all the sbt 
shops in the country,, showed profits up t 
£1.1 million to £8.8 million last year. Bi 
the investor has greater diversification i 
each store (and share) and is less vulnerab 
to a setback in one particular line 1 
business. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS TRUST 

Open and Closed 

T he host of new unit trusts includes 0 n 
particularly intriguiug one, Ebor Trui 
Channel Islands Ltd.$ there Is a big dil 
fercnce between foj$ pruk gild foe 0focri 
however—it is not really a unit trus{. Ebo 
Secjurjties, whicli under Mr Nortnsfe Millc 
manages four unit trusts in London, set w 
to start one in Jersey last year for the benefi 
of local residents, but found thgt foe under 
lying securities of a unit trust beldttg to tb 
unit holders, and in this case most of A 
portfolio was to be in UK shares, so tha 
UK death duties would be payable on hold 
ings in the proposed trust* 

- iu»* now been overcome, very ingeniously 
' by tombining the advantages of an opd 
,. and a closed end trust. J 

,.,’A' company has been formed,UJJ® 
Jersey law, with two classes 
management shares and paradptettkisbsre 
Afl^the former are issued; *9 jfoe 
men* company (Ebor Management Ltd-- 
Jersey company) wfuch W rnnitled. «j 
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due of the trust’s portfolio. The partici- 
itioo shares sold to the public have a 
animal value df only id., against an issue 
rice io$. The managers are legally 
paired to make a market in these shares, 
etching buyers against sellers, and, if 
pessary, to buy surplus shams from the 
ublic. This is a unique feature for an 
ivestment trust company. If more shares 
t needed to satisfy the demand the trust 
ill |&U£ them, to the management com- 
icy, fflhe management company has too 
ia tfj shares on its books it requires the 
rttat to sell securities and reduce the value 
r the shares to the nominal id. Shares so 
dpced Uve no dividend rights. The shares 
m can thus be bought and sold readily at a 
ripe equivalent to the value of the undcr- 
ing assets. This is legally an investment 
ust but hi its operation it is like a unit 
list, so investors in the Channel Islands 
buying <hif& in a Jersey company 
yd Will consequently not become liable to 
K &«th dudes* The trust is attracting 
)t odSy the sma^ investor in Jersey— 
larket gardeners and boarding house 
jeperv—but a|sq British nationals resident 
r working abroad. 

Its modest success is encouraging at 
ast one competitor, basing itself on Guern- 
■y rather than Jersey, since Jersey has 
wer double taxation relief arrangements 
lan Guernsey* a major factor if the trust 
not to be invested primarily in British 
lares. 


HE CRODA ORGANISATION 

Unrewarded Profits 

ni roda is a newcomer to the market: 

last summer 300,000 of the 2 million 
lares were sold at 10s. 6d. Its first full 
ear’s results as a public company are good: 
des in the year to 31st December are 
p 25' ; to million and profits by 40 *' 

) £232,000 compared with {he forecast of 
bout £170,000. The dividend is increased 
om the equivalent of 10"» to 15" >. 

Forty years ago the then private company 
tarted extracting lanolin* " wool tat,” 
rom the waste liquors from washing 
kx>1. Since then this Yorkshire com- 
any has developed a wide range 
f oil-based products for an extra- 
•rdinary range of uses: some for coating 
teel against rust, some a. the base for 
arious cosmetics and some, after chemical 
reatment, as food additives to ensure dis¬ 
persion and emulsification. It also makes 
pecialised industrial paints and has a 
packaging subsidiary. Overseas it has sub- 
adiaries in Italy, Germany and America. 

Every member of the group increased its 
-ales and profits in 1964 but the best per¬ 
formance came from the two American sub- 
diaries which accounted for 22% of group 
*les and profits in the second half year, and 
(hey are still gaining. Both are in the 
Emetic industry and are steadily increas¬ 
ing their share of the American ipatket, the 
toggest and most competitive in the world, 
^lost of Croda’s business is done with the 
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food and cosmetic industries and these have 
proved comparatively recession-proof both 
here and in America. The steel industry 


of a steel recession on the total sales is very 
small and exports account for nefcrly a 
quarter of sales by the British company. 
So Croda has less to fear from deflation than 
most British companies. 

The American subsidiaries’ tax rate is 
5o % and consequently Croda will lose its 
present tax benefit on remitted dividends 
When corporation tax is< introduced, but the 
cover for the dividend is JLo and the pre¬ 
ference capital negligible; so on balance 
this company will behent from the new tax 
system. In spite of the good results and 
the promise of further improvement this 
year the shares at 15s. 3d. still yield 4.9% 
on dividend and 12.9% on earnings. 


AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX 

Profitable Alloy 

M olybdenum? of which American Metal 
Climax is the non-Communist 
world's dominant producer, is a glamour 
metal. This has been a dangerous label in 
the past, but molybdenum appears to have 
the requisite staying power—as a profit 
earner as well as a metal. Its primary use, 
of course, is as a steel alloy, and consump¬ 
tion, increasing at the moment by about 
6 1 , per year* could tend to rise faster than 
that of steel, as a greater proportion of alloy 
and stainless steel is produced in the future. 
And, as usual m these cases. Western 
Europe's consumption is less than that in 
the United States—but catching up. And 
molybdenum is cheaper than many of its 
rivals, despite a 9% price increase by 
AMAX early last year. 

In the past few years strikes, both at 
AMAX's mine at Climax in Colorado 
and at Kcnnecott’s copper mines where 
molybdenum is produced as a by-product, 
have disrupted supplies, which have been 
helped by sales from the American stock¬ 
pile ■ this has now been reduced to its long¬ 
term target. Nor are foreseeable future 
increases m supplies likely to disrupt the 
price too severely. AMAX itself, at Climax 
and a new mine also in Colorado, may 
increase production by up to 40% (from its 
present 47 million lb per year, full capacity) 
in the next three years. Kennecott Copper 
is hoping to bring in a 4 million lb per year 
mine in British Columbia within a couple of 
years. Molybdenum Inc., a small producer 
at the moment, may raise production to 10 
million lb by 1966. But there seems to be 
room for all these. 

Not that molybdenum is AMAX's only 
interest. But it is highly profitable, giving 
about a quarter of AMAX’s sales but a half 
of its profits in 1963, and is probably its 
biggest single growth prospect. For 
analysts forecast that the present earnings 
of $3.03 a share in 1964—f$** 5 p 1 
in 1963-could rise at 
year. At $46! the price/eatmrigrrttnbis * 
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aluminfumTa use with great growth pptto- 
tial It is a very large refiner and factor 
of ha*e metals, which naturally finished 
in 1964, but bat sold its copper factoring 
business to Roan—formerly Rhodesian- 
Selection Ttust, hi exchange for Shares 
which now give AMAX 46% of die 
Zambian company, flop its investments, 
principally in Roan, taMfeo hi O’Okiep 
Copper and the umtp.Mf$ta«nRb corpora¬ 
tion, accounted for 20% of its profits in 
19*4. But so conservative la AMAX’» pay¬ 
out policy, despite a dividend increase from 
$140 to gi.60 « share, that the payment 
Mas covered nearly three times by after¬ 
tax earnhqftt If it is assjjpibd that «B its 
dividend income was paid CDS 


In Brief... 

Cyril Lord * 

Last week in a note on Cynt Lord Ltd. 
we stated that “ the retail and cotton sub¬ 
sidiaries made losses in 1959 and again in 
1964 and look like repeating the perform¬ 
ance in the current year. 

In fact the losses were confined to the 
cotton subsidiaries and not the retail side, 
which has been and is highly profitable. The 
losses were reduced from £118,000 in the 
year to May 30, 1964, to £2,300 in the 
succeeding six months. For the current 
six months the forecast shows a profit. 

Wc also stated that the loan from Bur¬ 
lington Industries Inc. was “withdrawn.” 
This loan which was not due to be repaid 
until September, 1966, was discharged by 
Cyril Lord Ltd. in January, 1964, with the 
amicable co-operation of Burlington Indus¬ 
tries Inc. We should like to apologise for 
any misunderstanding that might have been 
caused. 
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84th Annual Report -CanadianGbyte 

a year of remarkable achievement 


Action photographs dramatically portray 
ourrant achievements and activities of Cana* 
dlan Pacific. Eighteen photographs capture 
and project the Company’s vital and diverei- 
fled corporate operations. This is Canadian 
Pacific's world—a woild of action. Increas* 
Ingty active in Canada, and progressively 
expanding abroad, Canadian Pacific, through 
Its Integrated services, rapid technological 
changes and marketing awareness, Is con* 
slstently in a position to benefit from business 
opportunities wherever they occur. Canada 
...United States..:Western Europe...South 
America and the Far East...all-are “spheres 
of interest" for Canadian Pacific's transpor* 
tatlon facilities—travel destination points— 
and Ureas of sales for resources produced 
by subsidiaries.The world of communications 
Is constantly growing smaller but Canadian 
Pacific's world of markets is constantly grow* 
ing larger. Action will mean greater success 
forCanadfan corporations in the fast*unfofd* 
ing field of international commerce, and 
where the action is, Canadian Pacific will be. 


1. Supersonic jet airliner reserved by CPA. 

2. Microwave telecommunications tower on 
new cross*Canada network. 3. High-speed 
diesel freight locomotive. 4. Bpaverfir cargo 
vessel at Montreal. S. Night freight leaves 
Calgary for Vancouver. 9. Canadian Pacific's 
newest and largest cushion underframe box 
car. 7. Merchandise Services highway unit 
in the Canadian Rockies. 9. Le Chateau 
Champlain and office building at Montreal 
to open In 1967. 9. Rail freight tri-level auto 
carrier. 10. Empress of Canada cruises in 
the Caribbean. 11. New Chateau Lacombe 
hotel rising in Edmonton. 12. Pacific Logging 
Company operations on Vancouver Island. 

13. Smith Transport and C.P. Express 
highway trailers roll onto piggyback cars. 

14. Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas wellhead 
pump near Taber, Alberta. 15. Scenic-Dome 
view from The Canadian across Canada. 
19. Control tower and hump at the new 
electronic Toronto Freight Yard. 17. Central 
computer for system-wide Canadian Pacific 
data processing. 19. Sullivan mine opera¬ 
tes of Cominco in British Columbia. 


Guutduuiffiritic 


TRAINS/TRUCKS / SHIPS / PLACES / HOTELS / TELE COMMUNICATIONS 
WORLD S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYS I EM 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Yaw** Results 

1004 

1903 

Railway Revenue* 

$510,144 009 

$477,107,037 

Railway Expense# 

400,660 334 

441 836,070 

Mai Railway Earning* 

43 *64 655 

35 261 667 

Ratio Railway Expanaaa 
to Railway Ravamiaa 

01 VU 

92 6V* 

Other Incoma 

$ 16,780,532 

$ 21,402,406 

Inloraat and 

Rantal Ghirgea 

16,164,235 

16,636,162 

Nat ttieovpa from Railway 
and Miscellaneous 
Sources* i 

44 

40,126,111 

Dividends — 

Prafaranoa Stock-4*/g 

3390 056 

3 406,960 

Ordinary Stock 

21 49*684 

1 

. i 498 684 

- $1.50 par share 

Balanoa ftar Modernlaalior 

and O^har Corporate 
Purposaa 

19 181 110 

^ 220 447 

Nal Incoma par Ordinary 
Share? after Preference 
Dividend* 

S 2 8" 

s ; bfl 

income from Canadian 
Pacific Inveatment* 
Limited. 

Mel Income (being divi¬ 
dends received from 
Canadian Pacific 
Investment* Limited) 

i U 3 1 T 


Dividend* therefrom 
Ordinary Stock 
— $1 00 per share 

14 H If 

-- 

» udmg div donett f<*toiv*»d from 


idian Pt( f ( lnwe*irm«*nt*t l im l«*d 


HIGHLIGHTS 



19G4 

1463 

Uar end Position 

Working Capital 

< 40 vij i >e 

$ 72 968 202 

'nvebtments 

u n *3ij 

291 40 J 01 j 

Piopoitiaa - net 

F>fl >11 7u 

'89 8 i <P> 

Funded Debt 

rvr r : 0 n 

I***: n?' 1 r oo 

’laffic 

Tons ol Revenue Freight 
Carried 

Hi « j 

5.- h4 103 

Carried 

t t ~ 

t '48 850 

Tax Accruals 

Income Taxes 

i 1 MIT0 

S 28 70 030 

Property and Other Taxes 

n «/1 r 

1 * i0 »C3 

1 tmployeet 

' Employees, Ail Services 

68 r »40 

66.932 

Total Payroll 

5331 98? 756 

$310 042,137 


CouicuiiM (fhcifiic 


Banca 

BJazionale del 

IlAVORO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 
CONDITION OF THE BANK AND ITS "I 
SPECIAL SECTIONS AS OF 31 DECEMBER JL 


LIABILITIES 

(In Pounds 
31.12.1964 

Sterling*) 

31.12.1963 

Capital and Reserves . 

Deposits, Bonds in Circulation, etc. 

Acceptances, L/C, etc. 

Other Liabilities . 

Net Profit , . 

45,825,369 

1,628,835,259 

229,444,386 

250,170,882 

3,648,200 

43,092,033 

1.451.320.550 

161,571.914 

233,665,927 

3,420,254 

Depositors of Securities . 

2,157,924,096 

759,416,774 

1,913.070,678 

600,115,945 


2,917,340,870 

2,513,186,623 

ASSETS 



Cash and due from Banks. 

Government and other Securities . 

Loans and discounts. 

Customers' Liabilities for acceptances. L/C, etc. 
Other Assets . 

363,737,017 

307,903,308 

1,175,891,968 

229,444,386 

80,947,417 

275,631,955 

250,099,334 

U34.60l.590 

181,571,914 

71,165,885 

Securities deposited . 

2,157.924,096 

759.416.774 

1,913,070,678 

600,115,945 


2,917,340,870 

2,513,186,623 

Capital and reserves after allocation of profits 

47,901,176 



The figures in Pounds Sterling 
i epreisnt the equivalent of the 
Italian Lire amounts converted at 
the year and official exchange rata. 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 


Branduft throughout Italy, in New York and in 
Madrid. Affiliulc in Zurich, Lavoro Bank A.6. 
Representative Offices in Paris, Frankfurt a/M, 
Montreal, Caracas, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and 

Barrington House, 59-67 Gresham Street, LONDON, E.G2. 
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• . STATE BANK OF INDIA 

1964—YEAR OF EXCEPTIONAL PROGRESS 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT AND CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The tenth Annual General Meeting of the 
State Bank of India was held in Bombay on 
^February 25, 1965, Shri B. Venkatappiah, 
Chairman of the Bank, presided. In his speech, 
Shri Venkatappiah referred to the fact that he 
would be relinquishing charge of his appoint¬ 
ment as Chairman on February 28, 1965, on 
completion of his term, and he welcomed his 
successor Shri V. T. Dehejia, I.C.S. Before 
taking over as Chairman on March 1st, Shri 
JDehejia was the Secretary, Ministry of Finance 
(Departments of Revenue and Expenditure), 
Government of India. 

The year 1964 was one of exceptional progress 
for the'flank covering both its traditional bank¬ 
ing business and developmental activities. The 
following are the few salient features of the 
Chairman’s Speech and the Bank’s Report for 
the year 1964. 

, The Bank earned a net profit of Rs.29.5 
million in 1964 as against Rs.27.5 million in 
1963. Earnings from interest and discount-rose 
from Rs.184.8 million to Rs.232.0 million. Earn¬ 
ings from commission, exchange and brokerage 
increased from Rs.66.2 million to Rs.74.7 million. 
On the expenditure side, interest paid on 
deposits, borrowings, etc., increased from 
Rs.88.6 million to Rs.U2.1 million. Salaries, 
allowances and provident fund increased from 
Rs.108.5 million to Rs.131.5 million. Dividend 
has been maintained at the rate of Rs.23 per 
share. 

DEPOSITS—FURTHER INCREASE 

The Bank’s deposits showed substantial 
improvement in 1964 and rose over the year by 
Rs.l,000.0 million to Rs.5,789.0 million as com¬ 
pared with an expansion of Rs.752.0 million in 

1963. Demand deposits rose over the year by 
Rs.4S9.0 million to Rs.3,521.0 million and time 
deposits by Rs.511.0 million to Rs.2,268.0 mil¬ 
lion as compared with the increase of Rs.257.0 
million and of Rs.495.0 million respectively the 
previous year. With a view to attracting more 
deposits and in conformity with the Reserve 
Bank's directives, the Bank’s interest rates on 
deposits were revised with effect from October, 

1964. 

ADVANCES—NEW RECORD 

The Banks advances expanded by Rs.1,253.0 
million in the busy season of 1963-64 as com¬ 
pared with Rs.429.0 million for the correspond¬ 
ing' season of the previous year. The Bank’s 
outstanding advances reached a peak level of 
Rs.3,780.0 million on May 8th, compared with 
a maximum of Rs.3,188.0 million on March 8, 
1963. At the end of 1964, the Bank’s advances 
stood at Rs.3,734.0 million as against Rs.2,807.0 
million in December, 1963. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 

Foreign exchange business recorded further 
progress. The Bank continued to finance 
foreign trade arising from barter deals and other 
jtrade agreements entered into by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion. The Bank’s own experimental export pro¬ 
motion scheme which went into operation dur¬ 


ing 1963 progressed satisfactorily during the 
year. The Export Credit and Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration have since sponsored 4 scheme on 
similar lines covering all authorised dealers in 
foreign exchange and the Bank has agreed to 
participate therein. 

BRANCH expansion-total number 
O f OFFICES 1*759 fOK THE ORGANISATION 

In 1964, 30 branches were opened under the 
Second Branch Expansion Programme as com¬ 
pared with 20 branches in 1963. Under the 
Expansion Programme for July, 1960/June, 
1965, out of 149 centres, branches were opened 
at 100 centres. Under its programme of open¬ 
ing 319 branches at non-banking Treasury and 
Sub-Treasury centres in rural and semi urban 
areas within 5 years from January 1, 1964 
9 branches have so far been opened under 
this Third Expansion Programme, leaving 310 
branches to be opened in addition to the 49 
branches under the Second Brandi Expansion 
Programme mentioned above. Eleven branches 
were opened during the year outside the 
Expansion Programmes in Metropolitan Cities 
and big towns. 

As on December 31, 1964, the Bank had 1.147 
offices comprising 6 Local Head Offices, 782 


branches and 352 sub-offices in India * 
7 branches abroad. The Bank’s Subsidiaries 
the same day had 612 offices making a total 
1,759 for the entire organisation. 

RURAL CREDIT 

Financial assistance to all types of co-operai 
institutions recorded a further increase. *] 
total credit limits sanctioned by the Bank 
all types of co-operative institutions as well 
the corresponding outstandings improved fr 
Rs.452.0 million and Rs.87.0 million cm 5 
tember 30, 1963 to Rs.466.0 million and Rs.9 
million on September 30, 1904. R^mitta; 
facilities extended to co-operativ? .iastitutii 
under the Reserve Bank’s Remittance Facilii 
Scheme recorded a rise of Rs.840.0 million fr 
Rs.l,750.0 million for the twelve months end 
June 30, 1963 to Rs.2,590.0 million for the c 
responding period up to June 30, 1964. Si 
facilities under the Bank’s own scheme a 
increased from Rs. 1,331.0 million to Rs.l,86 
million for the same period. 

The Bank's assistance to the co-operat 
sector covered limits to co-operative ban 
co-operative central land mortgage ban 
marketing and processing societies, consume 
co-operative stores, industrial co-operatives i 
other co-opera lives. 


STATE BANK OF INDIA 

(CONDENSED t BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31«t DECEMBER. 1964 
(Rupees in millions 

« CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 

31-12-1 963 31-1 

56.3 Capital—Issued, Subscribed and Paid-up. 

93.0 Reserve Fund and Other Reserves. 

5,<*43.9 Deposits. 6,“ 

7.2 Borrowings. 4 

91.2 Bills Payable. 

96.7 Bills for Collection. 

235.9 Other Liabilities. 2 

178.1 Acceptances. Endorsements und Ocher Obligations. 1 

3.6 Profit and Loss. 


PBOPHRTY AND ASSETS 

31-12-1961 

478.1 Cash and Balance*... 

58.0 Money at Call. 

2,834-9 Investment*. 

2,901 .6 Advances... 

96.7 Rills Receivable. 

178.1 Constituents* liabilities lor acceptances, cndotscmenis and other obligations. 

37.5 Premises, Furniture, etc. 

120.9 Other Assets. 


31—12—196*1 

748-6 

28.0 

2.630.9 

3.930.4 

61.7 

195.6 

45,0 

148.3 


(CONDENSED ■ PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1664 
iRupces tn millions ■ 


EXPENDITURE 


Interest Paid. 

Salaries and Allowance*. 

Other Expenditure. 

Balance oi Profit. 


Interest and Discount. 

Commission, Exchange and Broke rage , 

Rent. 

Ocher Receipts.. 


Chairman : Shri B. Venkatappiah. 

Vice-Chairman ; Shri H. M. Scervai. 


Managing Directors : Shri N. A. Krishgah. 
« Shri R . N. Cheour. 
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'' i^ikEtrbkb' ■■' • 1 * - 

The Bank’s assistance to small scale industries 
„ider ttf? Jfo&aJtfccdschepne of fihahcjr"$et a 
■ ,,v record in 1964. " 

The ijifefcr 1 '^ *u^i^j|nd ! credit limjftlj'tanc- 
jned for working capital purposes nm$ by 
Lft per urtpt'ip' 5,$3j4 l*rid by 7 %% peajEjbt tyt 
'r,. 306.0 hrflWon^in J I964. < The BanfcV total 
jeoisiance to small scale industries under 
differentheads ptoqd at Rs.341.Q-million on 
pee-ensber £i, 1964* 1 1 ' i. * i.. . ' \ '■ 


MFDIUAI TERM FINANCE 

There was a significant increase in medium 
term finance provided bf f the Bank ' by way 
of medium term loans and deferred payment 
guarantees. A scheme lias been evolved to 
finance deferred receivables to assist the 
machinery manufacturers in respect of their 
talcs on deferred payment basis. The Bank's 
[Act has been amended w that it can enter into 
L'ommittnents for term loans for period up to 
10 \ears instead of 7 years as hitherto. 


SUBSIDIARY BANKS 

The seven Subsidiary Banks of the State 
Hank also recorded further progress in 1964. 
Their total deposits and advances increased from 
Rv 1,562.0 million and Rs.745.0 million at the 
:n«J of 1963 to Rs. 1,827.0 million and Rs.955.0 
trillion at the end of December, 1964. 

As in the past, the Subsidiary Banks partici- 
nicd actively in various developmental acu\i- 
je». At ihe end of 1964, die number of small 
.^alc units assisted, the total credit limits sanc- 
nined to them and the amount outstanding 
■■ooJ at 1,222, Rs.88.0 million and Rs.38.8 
nillion respectively. Credit limits were sanc- 
ioned by them to 77 co-operative instilurions 
v:ih limits of Rs.46.R million on December 31, 
l%4 and outstandings thereunder totalled 
L.20.1 million on the same date. 


IOKLIUN BRANCHES 

The Bank has in all 7 brandies in foreign 
'ouniries, 5 of them in Pakistan and one each 
q the UK and Ceylou. In October, 1963, our 
ujodon Branch became banker to the Indian 
High Commission, thereby taking over a func- 
ioa hitherto performed by the office of the 
Reserve Bank of India in London which was 
losed. 


MORE LOCAL HEAD OFFICES 

Ii wus decided to establish at least three more 
^al head offices, tlins bringing the total num- ; 
fcr of local head offices to 7. 'Hie centres 
elected for the new Circles were Kanpur, 
'bmedabad and Hyderabad and local head offices 
9 these centres were opened on August 1, 1964, 
December 1 , 1964 and February 1 , 1965 respec¬ 
tively. 


MECHANISATION 

With the large increase that has taken place 
® the number of branches as also the volume 
business, the handling and controlling inter¬ 
ne transactions has become a major problem, 
jj bus been decided to establish an electronic 
vta processing centre which initially wiffi 
bit City 

.'-if .x 
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TITON.-WAT^JCOMPAN^ ; . = 

The one hundred and sixty-third Ordinary 
UencraLty^^ LujtoaW atetvCompany 

held $6* Mar«j26th af JJuron, Mr 
rammer* A4C, AIK* ChaidM$ti, presid im fc4t^' £ 
l# '* fo iE in e hi* unfitted? 

S%enicn^r thenar enpi DeqR^bfcr 3I,y 

iinucd in 1964. The average daily output was 
11.5 million gallon* compared with 10.8 million 
jsnllons fa J 963.‘ tlie r populstion A ftke 5: 

end of 1964 was estimated to be 204,000—an 
increase of some 5,000 during the year. The 
total number of premises supplied increased by 1 
over 1,100 during the year. Water Revenue 
/CM,442 and; &$pend«eurc increased 
by ■ £29,220. - '■* ' «*' * 

After paying Dividends at the maximum 
statutory rales and making provision for the 
authorised transfers to the Reserve and Contin¬ 
gency Funds, the balance carried forward is 
£67,453 compared with £70,348 brought in at 
lira beginning of'the year. 


97 

comfcni-ed with 
The greater 


A \ as 

rib' me previous year, 
this expenditure, viz, 
apprqj^uttcly £12M09 l «is att«| 
tflM # mafofc, thfyjml coring wtffch is t 
t^&c £2S0/)0G/|3iD0,ooo, and which will 
watgg the."R«vcr Great Ouse Sdiei 
yoUf; Cogojpany^S .distribution system. A_„ 
itpjdns, idgfatding «' acw trunk main fro^Kens- 
wbrih Lynch to Dunstable, cost £S7}t4’f. 

The ever increasing demand for water, con¬ 
sequential upon the development of the, area, 

\ ftcis&ti :jn lie fCoKfijpatiy’a easting; fbufcfcs of 

For some lime it 


water being taxed to the full, 
baa. been obvious fhuohc year 196$ mqfiit prove 
a* difficult onc,pchdmfe tke‘availability of water 
from the Great Ouse Scheme in 1966. 

, v.lsftjmates of ii>come and expenditure for 19o5 
were prepared in the Aotuiirm bfT964 and it was 
decided that the current Scale of Charges could 
be maintained until the end of 1965. Several 
factors, including cost of the bulk supply to be 
taken from the Great Ouse Scheme, w ill necessi¬ 
tate an increase in charges in 1966. 


The report wm, adopted., 




NEW BROKEN HILL CONSOLIDATED LIMITED 

A HOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting ot New Broken Hill Consolidated 
Limited will be held on April 22nd, in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 'statement of the Chairman, Mr A. 
M. Baer: 

The Company lias enjoyed a most successful year due to the increasing consumption 
of lead and zinc at a rate greater than could have been foreseen. Mine production 
throughout the free woi Id has failed to expand proportionately and as a result metal 
prices have soared to exaggerated levels. The higher average prices realised for lead, 
silver nnd zinc during the year though offset by higher operating costs resulted in a 
trading profit of £7,130,000 compared with £3,555*000 for 1963. Mining royalty payable 
to the New South Wales Government amounted to £3,691,000 compared with £S54,000 
for 1963. The Company qualifies as an Overseas Trade Corporation under existing 
legislation. The provision for Australian and United Kingdom taxation on the profits 
for the year amounts to 41,415,000 compared with. £1,094,000 for 1963. 

The result is a net profit available for appropriation of £2,178,000 compared with 
£1,554,000. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 5s. Od. per share, free of tax, giving 
a total free of tax dividend of 6s. 6d. per share compared with 4s. Od, for 1963. 

The directors also recommend making a capitalisation issue of 9,764*258 new shares 
of 5s. Od. each in the proportion of two new shares, credited as fully paid, for every one 
share held at the close of business on Monday, May 3, 1965. 

Details of mine production are as follows: 

Ore ions Lead per cent Silver ounces per too Zinc per cent 

1964 767*770 12 2. 3.2 12.8 

196$ 778,537 12.7 3.4 12.0 

During 1964, renewal of the head mineral leases held by the Company at Broken 
Hill was arranged with the New South Wales Government for a terra of twenty years 
from January 1, 15165. Mining royalty will now be paid on the basis of 4 per cent on 
the first £A200,000 of net profits, increasing by a further 2 per cent for each additional 
£A200,000 of such profits. These scale rates are slightly higher than the previous rates 
but some further allowances have been approved in die calculation of net profits for 
royalty purposes and a ceiling rate of 50 per cent has been incorporated in rhe escalation 
scale. 

The directors view with great concern the present high level of lead and zinc 
prices quoted on the London Metal Exchange and would welcome n substantial’ reduction. 
As a step in this direction the principal producers of zinc agreed in July, 15164* to offer 
zinc nvtol at a prjpc basis of £12$ per ,ton which was below the price then quoted on 
the London Metal Exchange. The producer price basis was subsequently reduced to 
£110 per ton on September 4, 1964, 

The combined average London Metal Exchange cash price of lead and zinc during 
1964 was £219 7s. 6d. per ton. As mentioned on previous occasions the directors would 
regard a combined price of £175 per ton as entirely satisfactory. At that level they are 
confident that, with the planned increase in production, the • Gompnny would still be 
able at least to maintain die level of net profit achieved in 1964, whilst giving real 
encouragement to the long-term consumption of lead and zinc,. 

The directors regret they are tidable to give shareholders any guidance regarding 
the future tax positio n of the Compa ny before the Chancellor has made his Budget state¬ 
ment, but ft would s gfiT lftSNf TfflfeqtiTtablc if rhe O.T.C. status were to be dismantled. 

We Sincerely hope that the Government will not adopt any measures which will 
place your Company at a serious disadvantage in the international field. 


1 
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CORNHILL » 

"Insurers do not create and cannot dictate the conditions under which 
they carry on business.” 

“We ourselves welcome the challenge implicit in this situation.*' 

The Annual Genera) Meeting of Cornhill Insurance Company Limited will be held on ApnJ 28, 1965. at 32 Cornhill, R.C.3. The following is an extract from 
the Report of the Directors, which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 1964. 


Chairman and Directors 

Just after the end of the period covered by the 
accompanying accounts, the Company sustained 
a grievous loss in the death of Mr. W. Lionel 
Fraser. His brief period of office as Chairman 
coincided with acute difficulties for fire and auto¬ 
mobile underw riters. He took great pains to make 
himself informed about the problems which had to 
be solved and lent all his support to the corrective 
steps which the situation called for. To the 
management, this was a source of great strength, 
and the progress of our affairs during the past 
twelve months owes much to his backing and 
encouragement. 

Mr. G. C. Davidson, to our regret, hus retired 
from the Board in order to devote himself to other 
affairs, Mr. David Willis, retiring by rotation, has 
also reluctantly decided that for reasons of health 
he is unable to offer himself for re-election. Wc 
record our thanks to both these gentlemen for 
their services. 

Profits, Dividends and Reserves 

A year ago wc faced the prospect that the future 
would be tough. Tn the event, w«e have done rather 
better than could have been expected. Each major 
class of business has made some contribution to 
profits and investment income has increased 
considerably. The total revenue for the year was 
£9,992,042 (premiums £9,253,847 investment 
revenue £738,195). Profits, after providing for 
taxation, amounted to £467,025, compared with 
£434,826 in the previous year. £100,000 has been 
transferred to unfunded staff pensions reserve and 
your Directors recommend a final dividend at the 
rate of 4/- per share (subject to tax) making a total 
for the year of 7/- per share (subject to lax). The 
financial position of the Company is very strong: 
insurance funds include a fire and accident 
premium reserve of 40% and a claims reserve of a 
further 43 % of the premium income, and in the 
marine account there is a fund equal to 179% of 
the 1964 premiums; in addition to paid-up capital 
of £1,000*000 the General Reserve stands at 


£2,750.000 and a balance of £494,085 has been 
carried forward in profit and loss account. 

Fire Insurance Problems 

Fire damage represents economic waste. Its recent 
increase in this country has been attributed to a 
variety of influences, human and otherwise and 
insurers have devoted time and research to its 
cause and prevention. What has now become so 
striking and disquieting, however, is the numberbf 
minor incidents w'hich develop into major out¬ 
breaks: fuel seems to be added to fire as never 
before. There are heavier concentrations of 
material and value, reduced margins for extinguish¬ 
ment and containment, inadequate fire breaks and, 
among people, a willingness to accept the acci¬ 
dental as being also the unavoidable. Thus risk 
factors traditionally associated with many trades 
and processes are no longer accurate guides to an 
economic fire-risk premium-rating structure. 

Reassessment is being carried out by insurers* 
rating associations and by independent insurers 
alike. The aim is not only to highlight adverse 
hazards and to charge additional rates accordingly 
but also to give greater weight than hitherto to 
favourable circumstances -for instance, automatic 
alarm and extinguishment devices which have been 
shown to be effective in smothering outbreaks in 
their early stages, ft is greatly to be hoped that new 
rating structures involving realistic charges for 
adverse features of risk and affording relief for 
good, may aid industrial managements to bring 
influence to bear upon the human attitudes which 
aggravate or alleviate a grow ing national problem. 

Motor Insurance and Safe Driving 

Once again we have a favourable result from the 
UK portfolio which constitutes the major part of 
our motor business. We do not try to conduct this 
account simply by the application of averages to 
broad classifications of users or vehicles. To us, the 
personal characteristics Of drivers are all- 
important, their ages, driving experience and 
record in relation to road discipline as well as 
accidents. In our view, the mature driver with the 


lengthy claim*free record should be ufforded a 
preferential rate and we have maintained advan¬ 
tageous basic premiums (often at 1959 levels) for 
clients with first-class records, as well as offering 
substantial reductions of premium in the form (if 
no-claim bonus. 

There are two aspects of motor insurance which 
deserve comment. The first is that about two- 
thirds of the cost of all claims under comprehen¬ 
sive policies for private-type cars is for the repair of 
damage to the car itself. This is the largest single 
factor in determining the all-over level of claims 
and therefore, in the long run, of premiums. Both 
must be directly affected if and when inflationary 
influences raise material or labour costs. The 
second aspect results from the emergence of the 
two-car (or more) fumilics of the affluent soviet.'. 
The number of own-car drivers in their teens and 
early twenties is a rapidly growing proportion of 
all drivers. Are these new generations to accept the 
higher discipline which growing numbers of 
vehicles predicate-strict observance of road signs, 
of priorities at points of intersection, of lane- 
driving, and of speed limits, for example^or is the 
daring of drivers and the performance of cars to 
grow' still more obsessively competitive? The answer 
to this kind of question will decide whether the 
numbers of deaths and injuries in road accidents 
grow, as hitherto, or if the present casualty 
rate can first be controlled and, ultimately, reduced. 

Policy and Prospects 

Insurers do not create and cannot dictate the 
conditions under which they carry on business. 
They have to take the world as they find it and 
offer insurance for legitimate risks on whute^r 
basis is in their judgment economic. They ait 
subject to vigorous and challenging competition 
and we believe the public interest to be protected 
thereby. We ourselves welcome the challenge 
implicit in this situation. We are constantly adapt¬ 
ing ourselves to change and we believe we shall 
continue to progress by our ability to offef 
absolute security, flexibility of approach and a fail 
price for our services. 
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Breweries 


{Proprietor The Carlsberg Foundation) 


The Golden Words of Carlsberg: 

“ In working the Carlsberg Breweries it should be a constant 
purpose, regardless of immediate profit, to develop the art of 
making beer to the greatest possible degree of perfection in order 
that these Breweries may ever assist in keeping beer brewing in 
Denmark on a high and honourable level.” 


CARLSBERG’S 117th ANNUAL REPORT 

A summary of the speech of Mr. A. W. Nielsen, Managing Director 


TOTAL SALES UP 

[ome Market Sales Increased 
y over 13 per cent 

lie mild winter which was 
•Mowed by a chilly summer, 
whined with the widespread 
osperity in Denmark, caused the 
ral sale of beer in Denmark to 
*c by 7.7 per cent, or by 247,000 
•etolitres, to a total of 31 million 
■uolitres. 

i their 117th accounting year the 
.ulsberg Breweries delivered a 
tal of 919 million bottles 
ix-koned at 28 cl beer bottles and 
» cl mineral water bottles) for sale 
home and abroad. Beer sales 
nounted to 785 million bottles 
id those of mineral waters to 134 
iliion bottles. 

Ins means that Carlsberg's beer 
mover rose by 13 per cent, or 
'7,000 hectolitres, to a total of 
195,000 hi., and mineral waters 
<ewise by 1.3 per cent, or 15 
iliion bottles to 134 millions, 
the peak season Carlsberg had ■ 
huh 4,600 employees working at 
c Breweries and the depots. At 
ues it was difficult to procure 
xessary and especially qualified 
3our. 

xports up by ii per cent 

osperity has been prevalent in 


mnnv other countries besides Den¬ 
mark—a satisfactory state of affairs 
from a Danish exporting point of 
view. For example, the increased 
purchasing power within the region 
of the Common Market to some 
extent offsets the excise discrimi¬ 
nation practised against imports 
from outside coumrics. 

Our total export sales of beer in¬ 
creased by over 63,000 hi. to a total 
of 534,000 hi. 

In Great Britain our sales increased, 
but the 15 per cent import duty 
imposed in Britain at the end of 
the reporting year was a dis¬ 
appointment to all friends of that 
country, and it is to be hoped that 
the British Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment that the duty will be elimi¬ 
nated within a foreseeable future, 
will be fulfilled. 

Also an increase of our sales was 
recorded to the other EFT A 
countries. 

With our elegant new export bottle 
a success in California, we intro¬ 
duced it in the spring of 1964 
e\ cry where in the USA with fully 
satisfactory increase of sales as a 
result. The periodical “ Saturday 
Review" placed it among the 20 
best-designed products appearing 
on the market after 1945. 

In other overseas countries as a 
whole we maintained our position 
in spite of the fact that in many 


new states a policy of self- 
sufficiency prevents normal ex¬ 
change of goods. 


Soft Drink Sales Up 

In the accounting year sales rose 
again. The family beverage Grape 
Fruit Tonic continues to be the 
favourite soft drink. 

In April we launched a new soft 
drink, Kadet, which was highly 
successful notwithstanding the 
relatively chilly summer. 


New Plant and Extensions 

Construction work on the new 
Malt House and Silo is approach¬ 
ing completion. The barley silo 
has been in use almost a year and 
the malting plant as a whole will 
come into use this spring. 

The Brew House has been partially 
rebuilt, including reinforcement of 
the floors, etc.; the operation also 
includes installation of an addi¬ 
tional brewing plant which will 
increase the annual capacity by 
about 750,000 hi. With this ex¬ 
pansion the Breweries will have 
four mutually independent brewing 
plants at their disposal. 

In the fermenting vaults wc have 
practically completed an extension 
comprising 36 fermenting vats of 
1,410 hi. each. These enclosed vats 
are sheathed in welded stainless 
steel and, in contrast with the 
older equipment, are fitted and re¬ 
inforced for alternative employ¬ 
ment as storage tanks. 

As the first stage of an extensive 
expansion of the water-supply net¬ 
work, a reinforced concrete main 
with an inside diameter of 500 mm. 
has been laid right through the 

fcrcv/cry premise*. 

In order to relieve Copenhagen 
local traffic and to spread the 
traffic density in the Breweries’ 
own &reas, we have built a Storage 
Ccotre on the outskirts of the City 
with Jroom for 16 million bottles of 
beer and mineral waters under 
cover. 

The data processing system in¬ 
stalled in the autumn of 1963 
took over in 1964 many functions 
of a statistical and administrative 
nature. .. - -.. 


The Laboratories 

The foundation which J. C. 
Jacobsen laid already in 1875 by 
establishing the Carlsberg Labora¬ 
tory to connect science and 
industry, has been developed also 
in the Carlsberg Control Labora¬ 
tory. We benefit from this now, 
when the brewing industry is 
developing rapidly on the technical 
side. 

What was considered impossible 
only a few years ago—e.g. charac¬ 
terising the aroma of beer with 
determination of the individual 
components—can be achieved to¬ 
day by the aid of gaschromato- 
graphy. 

The brewery Laboratories continue 
their research work on the improve¬ 
ment of Danish barley, partly in 
collaboration with scientists abroad 
and partly with the Grain Quality 
Research Committee (under the 
Danish Academy of Technical 
Sciences). 

The research work has been 
widened to include measures for 
the prevention of unsound barley, 
a condition that is estimated to 
involve growers in a loss of round 
about 100 mill, kroner per annum. 

The Carlsberg Foundation 

The profits earned by the Carls¬ 
berg Breweries are for all time 
dedicated to work in the service 
of science and art. 

The Carlsberg institution is thus 
an expression of reciprocal 
action between industry and 
science, and as such it is almost 
unique in the world. 

The Carlsberg Foundation is 
managed by five professors 
chosen by and from the mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Danish Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences and Letters. 
Although Carlsberg is first and 
forsnjest a national institution it 
is not too much to say iuSt it is . 
of the greatest international im¬ 
portance*too, In so far as science 
and art are m themselves inter¬ 
national, and the results of the 
work performed under the 
auspices of the Carlsberg Foun¬ 
dation in these respects will 1 
necessarily carry their effect 
throughout the whole world. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS 

As of September 30th, 1964, the account* showed the following figures *— 

1963/64 


CglPTS 

r om sale of Leer, tt ,n *rgl by-product* , 

^NDITURE ON 

h«r and mineral water taxes. 

Haw and other materials, etc., maintenance. 

Wages, pensions and other personnel charjes. 

J l, e. administration and other operational charges. 

Property and trading taxes... 

depreciation and consolidation. 

of receipts over expenditure ......... 

>ance brought forward. 

6'tpoial... 

*H*f«rred to the Carlsberg Foundation . 

liable for transfer next year. 


(Mill. D.Kr.) 


1962/63 
(Mill. D.Kr.) 



570*4 


489 9 

285 S 


238 9 


73-9 


'66 a 


890 


80 8 


. 77-9 


65 8 


4-5 


3 8 


. 31 4 


26 0 


559 2 

- „ 

481 8 


8 2 


8-1 

,. 

32 


2 6 





, 

II «4 


10 7 

8 0 


7 5 


3 4 


3 2 


7P5 


IcT7 

kT7 


The Breweries' balance sheet total ia D.Kr. 292,001,306.00. 
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SHOWERHMGS, VINE PRODUCTS 
& WHITEWAYS LIMITED 


Sir Ronai d Howi . C.V.O., M.C. {Chairman). K. S. Showering. F. E. Siiowmung. F. C. Roberts. H. M. V. Showering. 

R. V. Showering. R. H. Whitfway. R. P. W. Wimteway. 

The following is a copy of the preliminary announcement which has been made to The Stock Exchange, London. 

All ordinary dividends, including those for the twelve months to 31st December, 1963, have been expressed as a 
percentage of the share capital after giving effect to the capitalisation on 24th March. 1964. of £2.734.350 out of the amount 
standing to the credit of the revenue reserves of the Company. 


1. 

Accounting Period. 

Year ended 

Year ended 



31.12.64 1 

31.12.63 

2. 

Rate of proposed final Ordinary dividend (less income tax) to shareholders on register at 
close of business on 6th April, 1965 . 

•9% 

12j% 


Interim dividend (less income lax) already paid. 

6% 

5% 


Making a total of. 

25% 

171 % 

3. 

(a) Group Profit before taxation (subject to completion of audit) . 

£4,394.821 

£3,440,676 


(b) Group Profit after all charges including taxation. 

£2.147,544 

£1,652.220 

4. 

U.K. taxation charged in airiving at 3 (b). 

£2,247.277 

£1,788.45* 

5. 

Amount of 3 (b) attributable to members of the Holding Company, i.e., after deduction 
of outside interest in subsidiaries . 

£2.099,289 

£1.633.503 

6. 

Amounts absorbed after deduction of income tax by : 




(i) Preference dividends paid and accrued . 

£17,089 

£17,089 


(ii) Interim Ordinary dividend paid. 

£301,462 

£251,218 


(hi) Final Ordinary dividend proposed . 

£915,665 

£628,046 


7. The directors feel, having regard to the group's present rale of earnings, and after taking into account future prospects, 

including further benefits which have not yet been fully experienced from the merger, and also the strong cash position, 
that they arc justified in recommending a final dividend of 19 per cent (as indicated). This, with the 6 per cent interim 
already paid will give a total of 25 per cent (less income tax) for the 12 months ended December 31st, 1964, compared 
with the total of 17J per cent (less income tax) for the previous 12 months which ended December 3ht, 1963. 

In view of the favourable outlook referred to above the directors believe a very fair assessment of the position as 
it can be seen today is that there is no reason why the pre-tax profits for 1965 should not be at least £5.000,000. 

Notes : 

(i) Date of posting Directors' Report and AccountsJo_Sluijeboldtfs -15th April, 1965. 

(ti) Date of Annual Q^cial Mating at Grosvenor House, London. W.l—11th May, 1965. 

(SiT Date of payment of proposed final Ordinary dividend—12th May, 1965. 

By Order of the Board, 

E. W. SEABRJGHT, 

Secretary. 

31^/ March, 1965. 
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WILLENHALL MOTOR 
RADIATOR COMPANY 
LIMITED 

greatly improved current 
POSITION 


The ihirry-sevemh Annual General Meeting 
,f Willcnhall Motor Radiator Company Limited 
i>ill be held on April 29tli at Wolver- 
lampton. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
laiemenr of the chairman, Mr Edwin W. 
fright, MBE: 

I warned shareholders a year ago that there 
ivrc many changes to be faced during 1964, 
tirh new lines to come into production and 
ome existing lines drawing towards the end. 
t provedi in fact, to be an exceptionally difficult 
car, particularly during the last six months, 
.lost of the old contracts continued to run, byt 
i a reduced and therefore not very profitable 
■vd, while simultaneously a major reorganisa- 
,on and retooling was in progress within the 
auory in readiness for the introduction of 
arious new lines, many of which are now well 
ndcr way but which made no substantial con¬ 
sul ion to profits during 1964. 


PRINCIPAL NEW LINE 

The principal new line introduced during the 
car involved the manufacture and assembly 
1 radiator shells, rear hood assemblies and 
tner components for the Ford Motor Com- 
any’s new range of tractors. This contract 
uends to the whole of Ford's tractor produc- 
on in the United StaLcs and Europe as well as 
it United Kingdom and it was secured in the 
ice of world-wide competition. It involves 
roduction in quantities far in excess of any- 
ling the Company has attempted previously 
ir assembly work of this nature, but we arc 
wfident that we can satisfy -Ford’s exacting 
ciuirements, both as regards quantity and 
uality. The greater part of this production is 
>r direct export to our customer in Detroit 
id Antwerp. This line is now working 
P towards full production and can be 
tpected to account for a considerable part 
f the output of the factory during the present 
car. 

Other new contracts, some of them of a sub- 
tantial nature, have been negotiated during the 
«ar with the British Motor Corporation, the 
totes Group and other important manufac- 
irers. They include contracts for the quantity 
roduction of seat assemblies and other interior 
toic work, and the Company now has a well- 
quipped trim-shpp which is making a very 
’Snificant contribution to turnover. 

Capital expenditure during the year was 
optionally high at £186,000. Much of this 
presents the purchase of additional heavy 
'resscs and other plant required for Ford 
factor production. 

The net profit for the year before taxation 
£150,049, compared with £281,605 in 1963. 
o Board are recommending a final dividend 
* Ordinary Shares of 10 per cent, making 
lto taI distribution for the year of 15 per cent, 
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less income tax. This compares with an equiva¬ 
lent distribution of 164 per cent for 1963. 


RECORD LEVELS OF CURRENT TURNOVER 

I think it reasonable to expect'that much of 
the ground lost last year will be regained during 
1965. The factory is now extremely well 
equipped with modem plant and machinery on 
a scale which is steadily increasing, and all the 
indications are that during the coming months 
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this plant will be very fully employed. Turn¬ 
over is rising week by week and has already 
reached record levels. Profits should follow the 
turnover upwards as the new lines gather 
momentum. Your Board see no reason: what¬ 
ever to modify the confidence I expressed on 
their behalf last year that taking one year with 
another, and given normal trading conditions, 
the pattern of growth and steadv expansion 
which has been so consistent a feature of this 
Company throughout the post-war period, 
should continue without serious interruption. 



SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS FOR 

1964 


1964 

1063 

Turnover . 

.. £76,00*,00* 

£62,000.000 

Net Profit (before Tax) . 

.. £2,662,414 

£1,736,312 

Net Profit (after Tax) . 

.. £1,677,073 

£1,421,187 

Preference Dividend— Net . 

. £78,288 

£67,065 

Ordinary Dividend —Net . 

£1,021,301 

£705,415 

Capital Employed at 30th Sept. 

.. £21,091,405 

£16,707,693 

Issued Capital at 30th Sept. 

.. £15,788,308 

£7,274,386 





The Chairman, Mr. J. Carl Ross, when presenting the report and accounts 
said:- Improved trading in every sphere of our operations has resulted in an 
increase In Group Profit* before Taxation from £1,736^312 In 1863 to a record of 
£2,662,414 in 1964. 

On September 30th, 1964 the Group entered the retail fruit and vegetable 
business by the acquisition of the Waterworth Group of Companies who oper¬ 
ate 260 shops In the Liverpool, Manchester, Cheshire and North Wales area. 
This may prove to be as important an event as that of our entry Into the Poultry 
Industry four years ago. Roaa Group profits do not include any contribution 
from this Group of Companies for the year to September 30th, 1964. 

The profits of the Gropp during tho first four months of the current financial 
veer are, according to the preliminary figures so far available, In excess of thoe# 
for the same period last year. It is anticipated that* In the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, the Improvement wilt be maintained. 

Commencing with the six months to 81st March, 1969, half-yearly results will 
be announced.' ,, . ■ y . ‘. Ji 


ROSS GROUP 

L / ,V7 ! T E O 


. HEAP OffjfiiSu !. 

ROSS HOUSE GRIMSBY • LINCS 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION JOINERY 
BUILDERS'EQUIPMENT CONCRETE. 

Salient point s from the Statein&it by the Chairman , Mr. J. H. Tresfoiii 
xit the 'Annual Meeting held on 315/ March, 1965, at Norwich. 

GROUP PROFITS £459.000 (Last year £231,000). Jn addition a surplus 
of £59,000 on disposal of wire interests. 

I INFLATION The effects of inflation arc getting more serious. It bus 
become necessary to make provisions. 

dividend Proposed to pay an Ordinary Dividend of I2<% same ns 
last year. 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION Still unremuneralive and no great improvement 
for near future foreseen. Automatic Mechanised Plant doing well. Good 
export orders. 

joinery Increasingly reaping benefit of large capital expenditure in 
retent years. 

BUILDERS' EGUlpMENT Good results. Turnover increasing. 
concrete Rapidly expanding. Bright prospects. 

limited supplies of the Annual Report are available on request to the Sect clary. 
Riverside iVqrks, Norwich'. 
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THE EAST LANCASHIRE 
PAPER MILL GO. LTD. 

The Aimual Oeh^rfll Meetihg will be held 
Radcliffe. Manchester, on April 22nd. 7 

following are e\tfBcj;s from, the statement 
Mr t. G. SeddoO) Chairman and Manag; 
Director, as circuiated to shareholders with t 
report and accounts for the year end 
December 31, 1964: 

. The accounts show a further irnprovenu. 
in trading profit, namely £626,484 agaii 
£547,510 for the previous year. Again t 
parent company was responsible for the maj 
contribution despite raw material costs havi 
increased quite perceptibly, in particular ti 
of wood pulp, and also wages approaching son 
thing like 5 per cent. 

Hie improved trading profit was obtained 
the increase in production at the paper mill 
rather more than 12 per cent, half of whi 
was derived from increased prod^tryi 
Sales value increased, by approximately 1 
per cent; the difference between the v 
figures being accounted for by a small pi 
increase. 


NEW 

EQUIPMENT 

During 1964 further substantial new pL 
installations were completed at the paper m 
£ 220,000 being expended on new equipmt 
and buildings. Only by keeping to this pol 
of development coupled with up-to-date ms 
age men t techniques can we hope to maintuir 
competitive position within the paper indust 
particularly bearing in mind the advantn 
certain countries have with regard to r; 
material availability and the lowering of di 
tective tariff barriers. 

In the subsidiary companies, Straw Pi 
Manufacturing Co. I.td., again increased 
turnover and obtained a small percentage i 
crease to outside customers. litis was 0 
sufficient to offset the increased delivered c( 
of Esparto Grass occasioned chiefly by i 
creased freight rates, docking and wcatli 
delays. 

The merchant houses enjoyed a succe^l 
year's, trading, benefiting frtwm a -greater sal 
turnover, as has the coqveiling subsidi jr >- 


NlWfON Mill. 

Sales during the year at Newton Mill 
some 8 per cent ti£. and productivity showed 
pronounced improvement, but costs were nV 
up, particularly wages and salaries. The yci 
end result shows this company back on a protj 
earning basis. From figures to hand for 1 
first two month.) of 1965 'a 1 'realistic upwar 
trend of orders obtained is to be seen. 

There is a much better spirit and awaren-" 
within this organisation, and I am confide 
that this company is now on a path leadifl 
towards progressive improvement in econoni 
development. ’ , 


• PROSPECTS 1 ' /' , 

Raw material prices have 'risWi r iftIfl 
an application Has been'madfe by r the ^ ,u 
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for t suhstrtidil ibcreaa* fei wages* added to 
phich we tape what ha* now co$no to be an 
automatic annual Increase In overheads, par- 
^ularly rites and national 1 lthiirarice. : In order 
to minimise the effect of these cost additions, 
productivity will again have to rise, and effective 
savings must be made which are now being 
thieved by new statistical and improved 
methods of control. 

We have managed to dbtain a further small 
price increase (for the record our prices are 
»Jy 6 per cent up on 10 years ago), which I 
ulieve was made somewhat easier by the 15 per 
; : i)t surcharge on imports. 

1 must stress most emphatically that having 
net successfully E.F.T.A. tariff reductions and 
»ther competition to date, without loss of bust- 
less, I am more than confident that in facing 
known or unknown with our many varieties 
if product and record of competitive dcvclop- 
nmr we can maintain our share of \yhai is in 
long run an expanding market. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


The 

Economist 


Annual Pastel Su bscripHan by ordinary mail , 
UK £6 ; oversea* £6 I Os. 


By air see Mow 


ubscriptfons to many countries can be sent either by 
"rset second-dais airmail or in built by air fraifht 
Jr onward postinx from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably mora expensive but usually 
nicker by about 24/4S hours. Whara only one 
* rv ‘c« is shown this is because the alternative is 
'ther not available or not recommended. 


[ ' Air 

Airmail Fraifht ■ 
Gratia. £13 |Os. ■ — 

■i'wdi:— 

"£12 10*.' COfSt. 
or Can. or Can. 

$j| $90 

‘£12 , 10 *. £10 10 s, 
or Can. or Can. 
I SIB S3IS0 

.M 

J* Africa 02 IBS. CIO Os. 
Jm.... £11 Os. ! 

£°W.. £10 0i. 

g»- £12 10*. ! 

fi&i ** • 

2 *tuit.' 

£12 Hk. I 


^ ... 

f °nt* 

p rovi.. 
flflon.,,, 


£9 Ida 


Airmail ' 
Iran X Iraq £11 0s. i 
Israel. £11 Os. 

S en.£13 tOo. 

-dan.... £|l 0s. 
hanon .. ill 0s. 
Malaya.... £12 10*. 
NT Zealand £13 10s. 
Nigeria -.. £12 10s. 
FaWstan... £12 Mb. 
Philippines £13 10s. 
Rhodesia.. £12 10s. 

*. Africa,,. £12 10s. 
Sth. 0 C4n. 

Amerlba £1210s, j 
Sudan .... £11 Os. 

r £ 1210 s. 

1 


W. ladles. 


Air 

freight 
£910*. 
£9 10b. 


£9 0t. 


£910s. 


£10 0 a 


ids.' - 
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TRANSPORT 
DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP 
IN 1064 


Profit before tax is £3,792,636 — £1,024,069 more than fn 1963. 

Of the increased profit 65 per cent, arises from companies 
In the Group at the beginning of the year and 35 per cent, 
from new acquisitions. 

. ^ The Directors recommend a total dividend for the year of 13| 
per cent. (1963 equivalent 10.4 per cent.) and the issue of one 
new Ordinary share credited as fully paid for every five shares 
held. 

An increase in authorised share capital from £20,450,000 to 
£30,450,000 is also recommended to meet the needs of future 
acquisitions arid development. 

New warehouses were built during the year in Glasgow, Hull 
and Warrington; further warehouses are in hand at Dartford* 
Hatfield and Barking. 

?{£ New cold stores are under construction in Liverpool and 
Sheffield. 

->j£ The road haulage fleet has been increased and totals morn 
than 3,000 vehicles. 

Cargo Distributors Ltd., an Australian transport organisation, 
was acquired in May. It operates more than 800 vehicles and 
. has warehouses and terminals in every major centre in 
Australia. 

ETOM, the Group holding company in the Netherlands, 
acquired three Dutch transport companies during the year. 
The pace of expansion in Europe is being accelerated. 

In all, the Group now consists of some 85 companies, trading 
independently and between them providing the whole range 
of goods transport and storage services. 

The current year has begun with all the vigour of 1964 and 
profits to date exceed the comparable figures for last year. 


Full report and accounts available from 

the Secretary. Transport Development Group Ltd., 

Bucklers bury House* Queen Viclot ia Street. London. £.C.4 


1 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

Group income 

£000 

29,893 

20,211 

15747 

12,978 

Profit before tax 

£000 

3793 

2766 

2758 

1.953 

Net assets 

£000 

28,630 

19,992 

18,021 

15,008 

Prefit to income 

% 

12-7 

137 

14-3 

15*0 

Profit to assets 

y. 

17-1 

15*5 

14*3 

13-8 

Issued capital 

£000 

14,031 

10,468 

8,374 

6,606 

Ord. dividend (adj.) 

% 

13*5 

10-4 

80 

6 4 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION JOINERY 
BUILDERS' EQUIPMENT CONCRETE, 


Salient point s from the StaieM&ht by the Chairman , Mr. J. H. Tresfon * 
Hi the ‘'Annual Meeting held on 31 st March , 1965, at Norwich. 

GROUP profits £459,000 (Last year £231,000). Jn addition a surplus 
of £59.000 on disposal of wire interests. 

inflation The effects of inflation are getting more serious. It has 
become necessary to make provisions. 

DIVIDEND Proposed to pay an Ordinary Dividend of 124% same ns 
last year. 

SfEEL construction Still unremunerative and no great improvement 
for near future foreseen. Automatic Mechanised Plant doing well. Good 
export orders. 

joinery Increasingly reaping benefit of large capital expenditure in 
refcent years. 

BUILDERS' EQUIPMENT Good results. Turnover increasing. 

CONCRETE Rapidly expanding. Bright prospects. 

Limited supplies of the Annua! Report are available on request to the Scaetary , 
Rivers idc W WA ,v, Norw h it , 
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THE EAST ’ LA^CAlSWfRE ! 
PAPER MUL CO. ,LTD. 


The Annual dienertl iCleetihg will be held a 
Raddiffe, Manchester, on April 22nd. 7^ 

following a^e extracts from, tbe statement 0 
Mr C. G. Scddon, Chairman and Manage 
Director, as circulated to shareholders with tli 
report and accounts fot the year ende 
December 31, 1964: 

Tlie accounts show* a further improvcnu.i 
in trading profit, namely £626,484 agaim 
£547,510 for the previous Tear. Again th 
parent company was responsible for the majo 
contribution despite ,raw material costs havin 
increased quite perceptibly, in particular the 
of wood pulp, and also wages approaching some 
thing like 5 per cent. 

The improved trading profit was obtained b 
the increase in production at the paper mill c 
rather more than 12 per cent, half of whiw 
was derived from increased prod^dviti 
Sales value increased by Approximately 13 
£er gentj th6 difference between the tw 
figures being accounted for by a small prk 
increase. 


NEW 

EQUIPMENT 

During 1964 further substantial new pb: 
installations were completed at the paper tnii 
£220,000 being expended on new equipmci 
and buildings. Only by keeping to this pok 
of development coupled with up-to-date mar 
agement techniques can we hope to maintain 
competitive position within the paper industr; 
particularly bearing in mind the advantag 
certain countries have with regard to rai 
material availability and the lowering of pro 
tective tariff barriers. 

In the subsidiary companies, Srraw Pu!| 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., again increased it 
turnover and obtained a small percentage in 
crease to outside customers. This was no 
sufficient to offset the increased delivered co* 
of Esparto Grass occasioned chiefly by i fl j 
creased freight rates, docking and wenthd 
delays. j 

The merchant houses enjoyed a succe^u 
year's, trading, benefiting from a greater sate 
turnover, as has the converting subsidiary. 


NEW TON Mill. 

Sales during the year at Newton Mill w-i 
some 8 per cent Up, and productivity showed 
pronounced improvement, but costs were nl s < 
up, particularly wages and salaries. The yr.r 
end result shows this company back ort a profit 
earning basis. From figures to hand for th 
first two months of 1965 a realistic 'upwa? 
trend ol orders obtained’is to be seeiV. 

There is a much better spirit and pwarea^ 
within this organisation, and I am confid-" 1 
that thjs company is now on a path leadin: 
towards progressive improvement in economi 
development. 


PROSPECTS 1 MM I 

Raw material' prices have 'risen* ‘WtflR 
an application Has been “ made by ‘the tJnio°J 
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«r • rab>tkbtj4l .fccre»*e fc wAgti, lidded to 
pjiich we Jia Ft what ha* now cope to be an 
somatic annual ihcfease In overheads, par- 
,:uJarly rites tod rwtSbwrf ftfabrittce. In order 
, minimise tH4 dtett of tlfcfte cost additions, 
(rodoctiWty will again have to rise, and effective 
ivings must b>$ made which are now being 
diicved by new statistical and improved 
nethods of CpntroL 

We have managed to obtain a further small 
i ice increase (feur the record our prices are 
riiy 6 per cent up on 10 years ago), which I 
klieve was spade somewhat easier by the IS per 
:nt surcharge on imports. 

I must stress most emphatically that having 
pet successfully E.F.T.A. tariff reductions and 
ithei competition to date, without loss of busi¬ 
es, I am more than confident that in facing 
jk‘ known or unknown with our many varieties 
H product and record of competitive dcvclop- 
Djnt we can maintain our share of what is in 
^ long run an expanding market. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


The 

h co no mist 


Annuo I Postal Su bscripiion by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overtoils £6 I Os. 


By air see below 


ibseripeiont to many countries can be sent either by 
rect second«dass airmail or in bulk by air freight 
r onward posting from central distribution points, 
irmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
licker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
rvice is shown this is because the alternative is 
iher not available or not recommended. 


! ' Air 

Airmail Freight 
“Mia. (13 10k 1 — 

f'uda:— 

& Oni. 

H'OVt.. 


3th% i 
Provi, 


a2 IQS. 1 £9 IS«. 
or Can. or Can. 
S3S 8)0 
£ | VI Of. £10101. 
or Can. 


wAfrieamUk £10 0k 
!«.•.* £1] 0s. 1 
* r °Ps .. £10 Ot. 
h , 4n ‘ ■ •. £12 10s. ' 

to*-.: £7 5k ! 

•ntkong „ 

£12 10k ; 

£92 10k 


£9 10k 


111 % 


Airmail 

Iran & Iraq £11 0s. 

Israel. £t| Oi. 

japan. £19 10k 

Iordan.... £11 Ok 
Lebanon .. £11 Os. 
Malm.... £12 I Os. 
N. Zealand Zi3 10s. 
Nigeria... £12 10k 
Pakisun... £12 10s. 
Philippines £«3 IDs. 
gheoeila.. £12 IQs. 

Amerlta £12 10*. 
Sudan .... £M ‘ 

OlA. 

W. Indies 


H ^ Ftilgl 


fght 
£9!Qk 
£9 10s, 


£9 0s. 


£9 90k 


i,£10 0k 
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TRANSPORT 

i 

DEVELOPMENT 


GROUP 


IN 1964 

iiiiiiiiiiffliiii! 


Profit before tax is £3,792,636 — £1,024,069 more than in 1963. 

Of the increased profit 65 per cent, arises from companies 
in the Group at the beginning of the year and 35 per cent, 
from new acquisitions. 

■$!f The Directors recommend a total dividend for the year of 13J 
per cent. (1963 equivalent 10.4 per cent.) and the issue of one 
new Ordinary share credited as fully paid for every five shares 
held. 

vfc An increase in authorised share capital from £20,450,000 to 
£30,450,000 is also recommended to meet the needs of future 
acquisitions and development. 

New warehouses were built during the year in Glasgow, Hull 
and Warrington; further warehouses are in hand at Dartford, 
Hatfield and Barking. 

£{£ New cold stores are under construction in Liverpool and 
Sheffield. 

The road haulage fleet has been increased and totals more 
than 3,000 vehicles. 

Cargo Distributors Ltd., an Australian transport organisation, 
was acquired in May. It operates more than 600 vehicles and 
has warehouses and terminals in every major centre in 
Australia, 

* ETOM, the Group holding company in the Netherlands, 
acquired three Dutch transport companies during the year. 
The pace of expansion in Europe is being acceferated. 

^ In all, the Group now consists of some 85 companies, trading 
independently and between them providing the whole range 
of goods transport and storage services. 

3|£ The current year has begun with all the vigour of 1964 and 
profits to date exceed the comparable figures for last year. 


Full report and accounts available from 

the Secretary, Transport Development Group Ltd., 

Buckle fsbury House, Queen Victotia Street. London, E.C.4 


• 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

Group income 

£000 

29,893 

20,211 

15,747 

12,978 

Profit before tax 

rooo 

3,793 

2,768 

2,258 

1.953 

Net assets, 

coop 

28,630 

19,992 

18,021 

15,008 

Prefit to income 

% 

12-7 

13 7 

14*3 

15 0 

Profit to assets 

% 

17-1 

15-6 

14,3 

13 8 

Issued capital 

rooo 

14,031 

10,468 

6,374 

6,665 

Ord. dividend (adj.f 

% 

13-5 

10-4 

86 

0 4 
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THE PROPRIETORS OF 
HAY’S WHARF, LIMITED 

INCREASED SCOPE FOR NEW BUSINESS 


The fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
The Proprietors of Hay's Wharf, Limited, was 
held on March 31st in London, Sir Rupert 
De la Here, Bt, KCVO, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended September 30, 
1964: 

Trading profits, before charging interest and 
depreciation for the year, increased from 
£1,333,724 to £1,882,440, and net profits before 
tax from £816,951 to £1,081,138. Profits from 
the important port transport section of the busi¬ 
ness were depressed for the second year running, 
but there are now indications that tonnages in 
store are likely to reach more normal levels in 

1963. During the year, an amalgamation with 
London & Rochester Trading Co. Ltd. was com¬ 
pleted. Subject to unforeseen factors beyond 
the control of the Board, and based on trading 
experience for the first few months of the 
current financial year, I look forward to a further 
improvement in results for 1965. 

It is proposed to recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 8 per cent, and to make a 
free scrip issue of ordinary shares to ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of one new share 
for every ten held. Subject to unforeseen 
circumstances, it is anticipated that the higher 
dividend will be maintained on the increased 
capital. In order to keep shareholders more 
fully informed of the progress of the business, 
the Company intends to publish half-yearly 
profit figures. 

COMPOSITION OF THE COMPANY : 
Activities showing book values, at September 30, 

1964. of the assets employed: 


INLAND WAREHOUSING : The results 
of Strathleven Bonded Warehouses at Dum¬ 
barton have come up to expectation. Additional 
plant and machinery will, further improve 
efficiency; and satisfactory results are con- 
confidenily expected for 1965, Specialised 
storage accommodation served with modern 
handling facilities and located in the right areas 
for exporters, is planned for 1963. 

PROPERTY INVESTMENT : A steady 
increase in rental revenue from properties let 
and held for investment is expected over the 
next few years. 

SHIPPING : The London & Rochester 
Trading Co. had a busy year with an improve¬ 
ment in results over the preceding year. The 
wharves at Rainham have been developed, and 
the company joined a powerful consortium to 
construct, operate and service oil drilling rigs 
in the North Sea. 

PACKAGING : The Agran Group achieved 
slightly improved results, despite additional 
costs arising from moving to new premises ai 
Halesowen, and from setting up a new factory 
in Glasgow. A new factory and warehouses at 
Dagenham recently became operative. The full 
results of our recent and substantial investment 
in this section are unlikely to be felt until 1966, 
but I look forward to the steady growth of this 
business. 

SHIPPING AND FORWARDING : The 
anticipated improvement in results was realised. 
The year was one of continuing expansion for 
companies operating in Europe and prospects 
for 1965 appear good. 

Book Value at 30.9.64 
ai 


Activity 

Purl Transport : 

L millions 

of tot 

(a) Stevedoring and storage. 

4-05 

25 3 

(b) Properties let to subsidiaries. 

2-38 

14-9 

(c) Lighterage. 

0 76 

48 

Inland Warehousing . 

200 

12-5 

Properties : let and held for investment .. 

1 92 

12 0 

Shipping : coastal and short sea . 

1-79 

IJ-2 

Packaging . 

1 67 

10 4 

Shipping and forwarding and travel. 

0 90 

5 6 

Road haulage . . 

0 35 

2*2 

Building and Civil engineering com lading. 

018 

M 


16 00 100-0 


PORT TRANSPORT : As Hay’s and 
Chambers Wharves operate the largest group of 
riverside wharves and warehouses in the Port 
of London, I make no apologv for recording 
that some of the acute difficulties being experi¬ 
enced in other sections of the port have, fortun¬ 
ately, not been experienced by us. Dockworkers 
employed by Hay's and Chambers Wharves have 
honoured their agreements, necessary overtime 
has been worked and ships have sailed on time. 
The outlook in general for the Port Transport 
section, based on the experience of the first three 
months of the year, is decidedly better, and 
improved results should be obtained in 1965. 

With Williams Hudson Limited, a new com¬ 
pany, Williams Hay’s Holdings Ltd., has been 
formed to acquire and operate joint interests on 
the continent of Europe. 


ROAD HAULAGE : The results from all 
companies improved, turnover in Scotland 
increased, and an expansion of profits is 
expected this year. Our vehicles in London, 
however, engaged largely in dock work, suffered 
delays, and operating results are far from satis¬ 
factory*. 

BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTING : Profits from this section of 
the business arc likely to improve in the present 
year. 

The Chairman concluded by paving a tribute 
to the staff. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
resolutions approving the scrip issue and 
increasing the authorised capital were passed. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 

CRIPPUN0 BURDEN OF 
GHANA TAXATION 

The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting r 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited wa 
held on March 30th in London. 

Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, Bar 
KRE, CB, MC (the chairman), presided and, j 
the course of his speech, said : 

The technical position of the Mine is excel 
lent, but we are still handicapped as regard 
increasing production and profits by th 
crippling burden of Ghana taxation. 

In the year under review out of just unde 
£6 million realised from the sale of our gok 
Ghana obtained £3,599,000 in foreign exchang 
and Shareholders received only £688,000. 

As regards the Mine, for the eighth year i 
succession, new records have been establish© 
in gold production, tonnage mined, and valu 
of gold in the reserves. Unfortunately, in spit 
of these records, the profit after tax is slighil 
lower than last year, £741,000, compared i 
£753,000, a fall of £12,000. 

In the current year, we expect a modest in 
crease in production of some 20,000 tons am 
2,579 ounces of gold. We cannot, however, hop 
to increase our profit unless there is some redue 
tion in taxation. 

The programme for the current year is to mil 
510,000 tons to yield 474,000 ounces of gold 
The results for the first six months show tin 
this programme is being achieved. 

The report was adopted. 


RIO FLOUR (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 

The fourth Annual General Meeting of IL 
Flour (Holdings) Limited was held on Maul 
25th in London. 

In his statement circulated with the Account 
the Chairman, Mr J. H. Hansard, said that th 
year under review had seen many changes i 
Brazil and had been a period of considcraht 
difficulty and frustration. 

During 1964 the cost oi living had risen b 
over 80 per cent compared with the year hclor 
and the free market exchange rate of the mi 
zeiro against the £ was 4,827 in Septembcj 
1964, as against 1,737 in September, 1963, an 
at the time of writing was more than 5,100. 

The foreign owned capital in die Brazil^ 
subsidiaries had still not been registered by th 
Brazilian authorities and as a consequence the* 
had been unable to obtain any remittance c 
dividends. 

The Directors were unable to rccommen 
a dividend in respect of the year to Septemhei 
1964, but they recommended, subject to the pe> 
minion of the Courts, a payment of 2s. ** 
share out of the Share Premium Account. 

While again being unwilling to make an 
forecast as regards results in Brazil or th 
prospects of early remittances, the Chairma 
thought the past year must be looked upon a* 
necessary period of adjustment and hoped th* 
the current year would bring the Group 
operations near to normal. 

The report was adopted and at a subset 1 
Extraordinary General Meeting the. prop^ 
payment of 2s. per share but o3f the ^ ,flr 
Premium Account was approved. 
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PAQUIN 

L I M f T E F) 


GROUP NET PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 
FOR THE PAST EIGHT YEARS 


1957 .. 

£. 

10,141 

1958 t9 month*; onlv) . 

39,640 

1959 . 

99,706 

1960 . 

140,266 

1961 . 

209,575 

1962 . 

220,327 

1963 . 

414,255 

1964 . ... 

654,010 


Directors : Sir Leonard Dyer, Bart. {Chairman ) 

L. L. Davidson, F.C.A. {Managing Diiectot) 
Sidney Davidson, Lt.-Col. R. S. Rogers 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from: 
The Secretary, 51 , Gwsvenor Street, London , W.i. 



By AnpomtmnUto Her Maiesty rhp Ou«»n 
Manufacturer* of DibinfecUn-.t 

JEYES GROUP LIMITED 


Mr 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION FOR FURTHER GROWTH 
The 80th Annual General Meeting was held in London on 1st April, 1965. 

R. G. Bevchem, Chairman, presided and the following is a summary of his Report. 


Croup net sales were £6,834,000 com¬ 
pared with £4,774,000 in the previous 
year. The increase was partly attrib¬ 
utable to sales of Companies not 
owned throughout the previous year, 
and also to substantial increases in 
established brands. 

The problems of coping with greatly 
increased sales created stresses in 
production, distribution and admini¬ 
stration, but by October these had 
been largely overcome and trading re¬ 
sults in the last quarter of the year 
reflects progress. 

Group not trading profit before tax¬ 
ation was £346,381 as compared with 
£352,102. The unabsorhed tax losses of 
earlier years in certain subsidiary 
companies necessitated decreased tax¬ 
ation provision so that Group profits 
after taxation amounted to £192,478 
as compared with £162,330 in 1963. 

The Meeting approved a final divi¬ 
dend, of 9d per share, less tax, making 
a total distribution for the year of 
l/ld per share, less tax, as forecast last 
April, and unappropriated profits now 
amount to S126.G66 as against £88.313. 

The premises at St. Albans, which 
had been occupied by Three Hands 
Limited, were Bold last November en¬ 
abling us to realise a capital, profit of 
£51,857 and the sale of certain Invest¬ 
ments resulted in a further £18,000 of 
capital profits. 

Aidsing from our successful ‘rights’ 
issue in April 1964, our Share Premium 
Account increased by £349,105 to 
£832,177. The Board considered that 
the Company’s Issued Share Capital 
should be brought more into line with 


! the_ 

by capitalisation 


emu 
>,390 of tl 


Share Premium Account by a distri¬ 
bution to Shareholders in the propor¬ 
tion of three new fully-paid Ordinary 
Shares of 5/- for overy five shares held 
at t he close of business on March 9th, 
1965. The requisite Resolutions, in¬ 
cluding one to increase the Authorised 
Capital from.£1,250,000 to £2,000,000 re¬ 
ceived Shareholders’ approval at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting which 
immediately followed the Annual 
General Meeting. 

Jeyes-Parozone Sales Li mi tod in¬ 
creased its sales by more than 16% over 
the previous year. Its chief produote, 
Ibcol, Parozone, Babysoft Tissues, 
Jeyes Interfolded Toilet Tissues and 
Sanilav all made substantial progress. 
The Industrial Sales and Chemipol 
divisions of the Company also made 
satisfactory progress. 

Three Hands Limited, whose chief 
products are disinfectants and dish¬ 
washing liquids, were appointed by 
The Dracketi Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as their sole selling agents for Great 
Britain for Dr&no drain cleaner and 
Wihdex window cleaner. These pro¬ 
ducts will be supported by substantial 
advertising. Jeyes (Ireland) Ltd. will 
act in a similar capacity in respect of 
the whole of Ireland. This latter Com¬ 
pany created new sales records and 
made a satisfactory contribution to 
our profits. 

Export sales have been maintained 
at an improved level of profit. 

The import surcharge, which will 
shortly be reduoed to 10%, adds a con¬ 
siderable burden to operating costs in 
1965. But every possible action has 
been taken to mitigate the effects. 
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BLU N DELL-PERMOGL AZE 
LIMITED 

IMPROVING TREND OF PROFITS 

The* seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting 
o’ Blundell-Pcrmoglazc Limited was held on 
March 31st in London, Mr E. B. Calvert 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an, extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The improving trend of profits before tax, 
as forecast last year, hat been maintained, but 
the degree of improvement, namely 5 per cent 
over the previous year’s earnings, fell short of 
my expectations After-tax earnings increased 
by £12,461. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent which makes a total distribution 
of 15 per cent thus maintaining the level of last 
vear, but with a slightly improved cover. 

With the sole exception of Australia all com¬ 
panies had a successful year, profits in each case 
being in excess of those achieved during the 
previous period. 

Blundell, Spence A Company, Limited. Tin's 
company experienced a satisfactory year with a 
marked increase in profitability to which the 
Decorative and Industrial Divisions and the 
Overseas Department all contributed. 

For the first time arrangements for the manu¬ 
facture of the company's products in certain 
overseas markets operated throughout the year 
with benefit to sales and profits. For reasons 
beyond our control there was a further decline 
in direct exports from the United Kingdom. 

Pcrmoglaze Limited. This company had a 
very successful year, both sales and trading 
profits being the highest so far recorded. 'The 
contribution to group profits was substantial. 

Blundell Eomite Paints Limited, Bombay. 

The Indian subsidiary enjoyed another satis¬ 
factory year’s trading. Sales increased by ap¬ 
proximately 12 per cent and the net profit before 
tax was at a record level. 

Blundell, Spence A Company (Australia) Pty., 
Limited, Sydney. Last year I informed share¬ 
holders that active steps were being taken to 
arrest the downward trend in the fortunes of 
this company. Certain action has been taken 
ihe effect of which will only be reflected pe¬ 
nally in the accounts for the current year. 

Prospects for the year. Blundell, Spence A 
Co., Ltd. has made a satisfactory start to the 
year. Sales during the first three months of 
decorative and transport finishes exceed those 
achieved during the corresponding period of 
1963/64. Direct exports during the same period 
are higher than last year’s. 

Pcrmoglaze Ltd. continues to prosper and has 
commenced the new year with he&tt&iing sales 
figures for the first quarter, well in excess of 
last year. 

The Indian company continues to expand its 
business and indications are that the profits of 
the year will exceed those achieved during 
1963/64. 

To sura up, based on all information with 
me at the date of this report, I can see no reason 
why the improving trend of group profits before 
tax should not continue. 

The report was adopted and Special Resolu¬ 
tions changing the company’s name to 
“ BlundcU-Permoglaze Holdings Limited ” and 
altering the Memorandum of Association were 
approved. 
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HUPFIELD BROTHERS 

(Injection Moulding Machinery for the 
Plastics Industry) 

The following are extracts from Mr A. 
Hupfield’s circulated statement for the year 
ended December 31, 1964. 

Our trading results show a considerably in¬ 
creased turnover and whilst this is partly 
accounted for by more costly components used 
in manufacture, there is also a healthy element 
of expansion in the figures. 

During, the year our order book has steadily 
improved and the improvement has been main¬ 
tained up to the present time. We are receiving 
many repeat orders on our new range of 
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machines which is in itself a very encouraging 
sign. 

Further new machines are coming forward 
-which will be additions to our present range, 
^nd these will be in production during 1963. 

Despite quite intense competition in our field, 
we are not only holding our own but steadily 
improving our position and 1 see no reason why 
this healthy state should not maintain through¬ 
out the rest of this year. 

Our exports have been increased during 1964 
and there is considerable scope for future expan¬ 
sion of sales in this field. What is surely needed 
nationally is an effort to harness the enormous 
latent export potential in the vast number of 
smaller manufacturing units in this country. 
This could possibly be brought about by a 
central organisation using the services of experts 
in export documentation and providing a central 
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The Company's Leasehold premises h 
recently been professionally valued and 
valuation has shown a surplus over book ve 
of £49,500 which has been placed to Cap 
Reserve Account. It is proposed to capita 
certain reserves (including the Capital Reset 
and to make a scrip issue of one Ordinary $li 
for each Ordinary Share held at close of busir 
on February 26, 1965. 

On the present Capital your Directors rce< 
mend a final Dividend of 12! per cent mafe 
20 per cent for the year. 

It would be anticipated that a total divid 
of at least 10 per cent would be paid on 
increased issued Capital subject to a continua 
of the present satisfactory Trading positioi 

The report and accounts were adopted 
the one for one scrip issue was authorised. 



GF.GR1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

MUNICH • NUREMBERG 


ASSETS 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at December 31st, 1064 


LIABILITIES 


in 1000 DM 


Ccisli, Ha Unices rif Deutsche Bundesbank and on 

Postal Cheque Account.255,400 

Balances at Credit Institutions.240,571 

Cheques, Bills, Treasury Bills, and Medium-Term 

Bonds and Notes.402,045 

Securities and Holdings in S\ ndicates. 304 , 02 .: 

Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on the 
Federal and State Governments*.108,352 

Short-, Medium-, and Long-Tot m Lendings ot the 
Banking Depart merit.1,305,622 

Long-Term Lendings of the 
Mortgage Department: 

Mortgage Loans. 1,665,506 

Loans to Public Authorities. 555,704 2,221,300 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk .... 39.307 

Participations. 78,648 

Bank Premises and othei Real Estate and Buildings 47,106 

Other AsseLs. 46,407 

,^5^22^540 

Munich, April 1965 

Board of Management: 


Wilhelm tom Dieck, Albin Harttig, Jurgen von Roller, 

Dr. Werner Premauer, Dr. German Schweigor, Dr. Franz Steflen, 
Dr. Werner Teidimann, Dr. Hans Christoph Freiherr vonTucher, 
Elmar Warning; Alternates: Dr, Max Hack!, Dr. Peter Pfeiflei, 
Dr. Heribert Strobel. 

Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Chairman; 

Dr. Hans-Helraut Kuhnke, Vice-Chairman,- 
Friedrich Freiherr von Teuchert, Vice-Chairman. 


in 1000 DM 

Deposits.2,290,115 

Funds bon owed cil Short, Medium, and Long Term 

bv the Banking Department. 204,007 

loans taken at Long 1 enn bv 

the Moitgoge Department. 47,047 

Moi Igage UuiiiK. 1,795,999 

Communal Bonds. 469,604 2,312.750 

Likins cm a Trust basis at Tliiul Puil\ Risk .... 39,397 

Capital dnd Published Reseives. 226,000 

Capital. 90,000 

Reserves. 136,000 

Reserve lor Pensions. 40,949 

Olhei Reserves foi Special Purposes. 36,207 

Olhei Liabilities. 53,063 

Net P.olil. 13,200 

5,225,540 


Dividends: 

1954 J 955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

9° o 10*ii 11« « l2* o 14% 16*/o 16*;o 16°/o 16* o 10* o 16*/o 

Bonn*. 


As from 2nd of April 1965 the dividend of will be paid 
foi the fiscal year 1964 against coupon number 16. The new 
shaies issued in October 1964 carry only a dividend of one 
quditei ol 16*/t. 
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These bonds hftrinii boon pin ml pr irately. (his advertisement appears as n mutter of record only. 

Xeir Issue 

$18*500.000 

Y orkdale Shopping Centre Division 

First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds Series A 
issued iiv 

Triton Centres Limited 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


j.OKU ELPH INSTONE'S REVIEW OF A 
YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


In presenting the Reporr and Accounts for 
;%4 at the one-hundred-and-twenty-seventh 
Annual General Meeting of The Scottish Provi¬ 
dent Institution, the Chairman, the Rt Hon. 
Lord Elphinstone, DL, pointed out that the net 
New Business, which amounted to over £32 
million, exceeded by over 12 per cent the corres¬ 
ponding figure for the previous year, which 
was itself a record. Total Premium Revenue 
hieeded £7 million for the first time and 
Interest Income at almost £ 5 i million was more 
than 15 per cent in excess of the previous year’s 
liuve. The gross rate of interest earned on the 
Funds, including the General Reserve Fund, 
ivas £7 6s. 9d. per cent, or £6 4s. 2d. per cent 
alter deduction of income tax, both of these 
uitcs being very substantially higher than in 
!%3. 

A noteworthy and welcome feature of the 
New Business was an awakening of interest in 
ill* assurance among weekly wage earners, many 
? f ‘ whom were now in receipt of substantial pay 
mckcts. One of the most popular contracts was 
lie Family Income policy whereby a young 
oarried man could make proper provision for 
.is dependents in event of his early death even 
f, as so often happened, he was in process of 
laying up a house mortgage. In 1964 the claims 
vpcrience had been very favourable. It might 
>*■ of some interest to mehtion that 29 per cent 
i'f all claims by death had been caused by 
.oronary thrombosis and a further 18 per cent 
vsulted from various forms of cancer. Over 
s per ent of all deaths occurred at age 90 or 

IV Cl. 

The Balance Sheet value of the assets was 
now approaching £ti5 million, ‘Itnd Lord 
llphinstone assured his hearers that the market 
mIuc of the assets exceeded the book value by 
i very satisfactory margin. During the year 
Mime £3.1 million had been added to Debenture 
'locks and £2 million invested in Ordinary 
'hares. Mortgages on property, whicli con- 
'i.u-d almost entirely ol’ House Purchase Loans, 
had increased by half a million pounds. The 
Institution’s House Purchase scheme had greatly 
expanded in recent years, and was fulfilling a 
'try useful purpose, especially at a time when 
holding Societies found themselves with insuffi¬ 
cient funds to meet all reasonable demands. 
After referring to the uncertainties affecting the 
Nation position of corporate taxpayers like the 
Institution, Lord Elphinstone said how gratify- 
H it was to note from official statements that 
'he proceeds of life policies would not them- 
'lives be liable to any of the new taxes. He 
h°pcd that future taxation would not be such 

to prejudice unduly the savings movement in 
"hich life assurance had played such a 
imminent part. It would be a relief, when 
budget secrets were known and the Institution’s 
Nicy could be shaped with more certainty 
han had been possible since the present 
Government came into power. 

’Hie Report and Accounts were adopted: 


(a uliollv-own^l subsidiary 
Drift'd: March /. 1963 


of Trizec Corporation Ltd.) 

To null uto: March 1, 1090 
100 


Price: 


Greenshields Incorporated 




Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 

If tod Office. OSLO — NORWAY — Telegram*: KREDITK ASSFN 

Offices outside Oslo: „ 

Arcndal — Hngn — Dokka — Drwnmen — Elverum — Fawrne* — Glovik -- Haitiar — Honefos* 
Lena — Llllehtimmer — Monk — My sen — Narvik — Otia — Tryiill — 1 >nsct 

Balance Sheet as at 31 hi December, 1*>64 


Cush in Hand, Due from the Rank ot Norwav and the Postal T 

Due from other Norwegian Banks. 

Due from Foreign Itanks . 

Government- und 60 vcmmcni-giuir.iniced ltonds 

Other Bearer Bonds . 

Shares . .... -. 

Advances to Norwegian Bunks, cic. 

Mortgages. 

Bills of Exchange (Norwegian and Foreign) ... 

Debentures . ,■■■■•• , . 

Advances to customers and building loans 

Oilier advances in Norwegian Kroner . 

Advances in Foreign Currencies. 

Commercial Credits. 

Bank Premises and Properrv Shares . 

Furniture Fittings and Means ot Contivar.ee 
Other Assets . 


ranker Service 


l labilities: 

Demand Deposits 

Deposits at Notice or Fixed lerm... 

Deposits in Foreign Currencies ... 

Due to Norwegian Banks . 

Due to Foreign Banks ... 

DcpiMjtH and Advtmciff from l’ , orcij£n Bank* in H>rci(rn c .11 ircnc ics 

Acceptances lor account of others . 

Mortgage Debt on Bank Building 
Cheques in Circulation etc. 

Commercial Credits ... .. 

Taxes assessed but not paid 
Estimated taxes for 1964 

Non-earned Discount. 

Other Liabilities . 

Share Capital ..., . 

Reserve Fund .. 

Investment Fund ■ 

Other funds and Balance earned torn ard to IWJ 


Oslo, December 31, 1964/Februsr* 12,1965 


Kr. 138 617,707 

f , 66 287,997 

„ 170 609 246 

51,797,500 
,, 35,593,053 

42,404,809 
„ 6,758,071 

„ 84,799,934 

201,769,052 
„ 317,422,278 

„ 623,064,748 

„ 93,542,610 

28,188,203 
„ 14,825,661 

„ 11,081380 

„ 3,087,247 

’ 23,607,012 

Kr. 1,91 3,456,508 


Kr. 431,180,477 

„ 916.014,029 

* 36380,618 

,* 129,508,970 

: 

i2$o?j?6 
„ 4,091,575 

„ 7,700,000 

„ 6,670,907 

„ 37,052,998 

„ 57,000,000 

„ 32.000,000 

„ 8,700,000 

„ 27,239,883 

Kr: 1;913,456,508 


177.694*268. Guarantee obligation to TJie Commetciai Batiks’ Security 
iVocnwn. Chief Auditor. Grunstud, Chidf Atco\ 


Fund Kr. 

E. Torgerscn, Chufr Auditor. 
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THE CHARTER BANK 

inth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The onc-liundred and eleventh annual 
general meding of The Chartered Bank was 
■held on March 31st at the bank's head office, 

38, Bishopsgate, London, EC2. 

The Chairman of the bank, Mr V. A. 
Grantham, presided. 

; Mr W. G. Pullen, chief general manager, read 
’the notice convening the meeting and the report 
of th^ qditQrs, WitJitht consent of the sfc>ck- : 
holders pr&feht the itepoft and accounts, Which ; J ’ 
had been circulated previously, were taken as 
read. 

The Chairman then moved that the report 
'and accounts for the year 1964 be approved and 
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that a final dividend of 7\ per cent, less income 
tax, be declared ; an interim dividend of 7J pet 
cent, less income tax, having already been paid 
in September, 1964. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir John Tait 
and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Sir Harry Greenfield, 
CSJ, CIE, Sir Charles Miles, OBE, Sir Paul 
Beritfeall, KBE and Sir John Tuit, were re¬ 
elected directors of the bank, and Mr D. L. d’A 
Willis was elected a director. 

; ^ Messrs. W... A. Browne .and Company and 
Messrs. * Deloittfe, Plunder Griffiths and Com* 
pany were re-appointed auditors, and their re¬ 
muneration was fixed. 

A vote of thanks to the directors, genera} 
, managers, branch managers and the staff at 
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home and abroad for their successful conduc 
of the affairs of The* Chartered Bank Group ^ 
proposed by Sir Hubert Ashton, KBE, MC, dl 
and seconded by Mr Joseph Nissim. 

EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETiNc, 

An extraordinary general meeting of the ban! 
was held after the annual general meeting f 0 
the purpose of considering a resolution capital's 
ing the sum of £770,000 standing to the crcdi 
of the RestrVe Fttnd. 

Mr V, A. Grantham, the Qiairnian of th 
bank, presided. 

Mr W. G. Pullen, Chief General Manager 
read the notice convening the meeting and n 
Chairman then proposed: 

44 That upon the recommendation of th. 
Court it is desirable to capitalise the sum o 
£770,000 being part of the undivided profits o 
the Company standing to the credit of tin 
Reserve Fund and accordingly the Court bi 
and is hereby authorised and directed to appro 
priate the said sum to the Members on the Regi 
ster of Members at the close of business oi 
Saturday the 20th day of February, 1965, ii 
proportion to the amount of Stock held by then 
respectively and to apply such sum on bchal 
of the said Members in paying up in full 770,00( 
unissued shares of £1 each such shares to bi 
allotted and distributed credited as fully pak 
up and amongst the said members in the pro 
portion aforesaid.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sii Join 
Tait, Deputy Chairman of the bank, and carric'j 
unanimously. j 

Following the extraordinary general mcetiii 
the Court of Directors authorised the transfer d 
£770,000 from Reserve or Contingent in 
Account to the Reserve F'und. As a result ih 
bank's capital now stands at £8,470,000 and th 
Reserve Fund at £9,450,000. 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

The eighty-eighth Annual General Mcetin 
of the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society \va 
held on March 31st, at Eastbourne. 

Mr Laurence A. Caffyu (Chairman), in th 
course of his speech, said: 

The Society had a highly successful year, an 
the figures arc gratifying. The total assets i« 
cieased from £10,300,000 to £11,200,000. 

The Society advanced £2,250,000 to enah 
members to buy their own homes. This is 
record figure and one of which the Society 
Advance Department can be exceedingly prou< 
The average advance made, excluding Furtto 
Advances, was £2,520. 

The total investments received were well om 
£ 2,000,000, and the surplus over withdraws 
was about £500,000. The facilities granted ft 
easier withdrawal have beep of the greatc 
assistance to members. 

During the year 1964 there was no ctw# 
m the rate of interest, either to Shareholders < 
to Borrowers. 

Liquid assets of the Society were slightly ii 
cteased. The percentage of liquid assets is 1 
per cent, and the sum exceeds £ 1 , 500 # 
These assets are invested either in quote 
Government Securities or Local Authoriry Loo 1 
repayable at par at fairly short notice. 

Thfc sum of £30,000 has been transferred ' 
General Reserve Account, and the total of tl 
Reserves and carry forward note excel 
£500,000. 

The report and accounts, were adopted. 


ARAB BANK 

LTD. 

Head Office: Amman, Jordan 

The following are extracts front the report of the Directors of the Arab Bank 
Limited for the year ended 31st December, 1964. 


The 1964 balance sheet does not include 
the figures Of our four brapehes nationalised 
in Iraq on July 14, 1964. Thfc is the reason 
for the decreases which have occurred in the 
balances of Loans, Discounts, Documentary 
Credits and Guarantees, Premises and Furni¬ 
ture ns shown in the balance sheet. It is 
gratifying, however, to note that notwith¬ 
standing the exclusion of the figure of the 
nationalised branches, the Total of the 
balance sheet, Deposits, Cash in Hand and 
at Banks and Gross Earnings have generally 
registered substantial increases. Deposits 
which increased by JD 5,674,140 to JD 
82,864,476 averaged during the year JD 
89,282,915. Cash in Hand and at Banks 
increased by JD 7,943,000 to JD 60,066,757, 
which represents a liquidity ratio (Cash 
Deposits) Of 70 per cent. This is a high 


ratio, especially in view of the fact that sums 
inVested in government bonds and other 
easily realisable paper have not been included 
in our calculation of the liquidity ratio. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that a high ratio 
of liquidity averaging 68 per cent, was main¬ 
tained by the Arab Bank Ltd. throughout 
the year. 

. Investment in our Realty Affiliate, 
JD 1,289,711, represents the purchase value 
of a plot of land in Beirut on which a build¬ 
ing will be erected as stated in our previous 
report. Work on the building is scheduled 
to start early in 1965, and should be com¬ 
pleted in two years. The Arab Bank build¬ 
ing at Nablus, Jordan, is now ready and our 
Nablus Branch will move to the new 
premises during the first quarter of 1965. 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1964 

(JD—One Pound Sterling> 

ASSETS 


Cudi in Hand and ul Dunks. 

Government Bonds. 

Sliares in Coinpanic*. 

Shores In Affiliate..... 

Invest mentin Realty Afliliaic . 

BiUl Discounted. 

Ixtans to Customers. 

Customers* Liability on Guarantees and Credits (pei contra). 

Bonk Premises {less depreciation) . 

Furniture and Equipment {less depieciatiou) . 

Either Assets. 


1064 

60.066, ?7 
1,192,587 
230,389 

1.289,7)1 

4,316,347 

22,690,632 

14,184,599 

1,080,845 

306,623 

4.670,923 


J961 

JD 

52,123,757 

986,201 

247,900 

862,147 

1,278,762 

5,364,260 

25,869431 

18,591,342 

1,379,416 

372378 

3,850,502 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits and Other Accounts. 

Bills Payable. 

Gurantces and Credits (per contra) . 

Other liabilities and Provisions. 

AUTHORISED AND FULLY PAID CAPITAL 

50.000 shares (JD 10 each). 

Statutory Reserve.*. 

Special Reserve and Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. 

Undivided Profits. 

Net Profit (After providing for Reserves;. 

TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


111 ,029.424 

110,924,802 

1961 

1963 

JD 

JD 

82,864,476 

77,190,336 

299,215 

400,307 

15.184,599 

18,191,342 

920,685 

1,893,052 

5,500,000 

4,500,000 

1,387,000 

3410,000 

4,095,948 

2,903,265 

—- 

130,000 

777,500 

787,500 

111,029,423 

110,925,802 


ARAB BANK LIMITED BRANCHES t ADEN: Aden—BAHRAIN: Manama— 
JORDAN: Amman. Irbid, Jerusalem, Nablus, Ramallah, Tulkarm, Zcrka, Jenin, Hebron— 
LEBANON: Beirut, Trtooli (Ras Beirut), Beirut—LIBYA: Tripoli, Benghazi—MOROCCO : 
Casablanca, Rabat—NIGERIA: Lagos, Kano—PALESTINE: Gaza—QATAR: Doha— 
SAUDLAR A BIA: Jeddah, Riyad, Damman, Al-Khobar, Mecca, Qatif—SHARJAH ( Sharjah 


(Arabian GulQ—SUDAN 


ui) ni~ivuvAMU) ivicvca, ysiu—ennnjnn i. apBjsn 

_ Omdurman, Port Sudan—TUNISIA; T unis. 

ARAB BMU tff%ir«SEAS) LUX, TO Talstrassc, gurteh add 3 Rue du Marche, Geneva, 
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OSTERREICHISCHE 
LANDERBANK ,, 

' '-ixyhhmf. + • 

ACCOUNTS FOR 1964 

The Chairman of the Managing Board and 
general Manager Dr Franz Ockermiiller made 
The following comments with regard to the 1964 
palance sheet of Dsterreichische Landefbank at 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

the press conference held on March 10, 1965. 
Current accounts, including transaction on 
savings accounts, amounted to 463 billion 
Schilling, up from 37$, .bUUon Schilling in 1963. 
Aceofats at the ei)4 0f’’December, 1964 totalled 
252,60Q. As regards transactions with our 
foreign exchange customers, the growth is a 
result Of attentive customer sendee and an in¬ 
crease of financial dealings with other countries. 
In view of the bank’s high liquidity, short-term 
investments of liquid reserves ’ were made dur¬ 
ing 1964. 


THE MERCHANTS TRUST LIMITED 


REVENUE SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


MR G. P. S. MACPHERSQN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Merchants Trust Limited will be held on 
\pril 26th in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
lie Chairman, Mr G. P. S. Macpherson, OBE: 

As forecast the Trust's revenue has increased 
ubstantially this year and all areas of invest- 
aent have contributed to this increase. Net 
evenue after taxation rose 14 per cent from 
511,125 to £584,649. Earnings on the un¬ 
hanged Ordinary Capital were 15.7 per cent 
ompared with 13.6 per cent for the previous 
ear. Your Directors have recommended a final 
lividend of 9 per cent making 14 per cent as 
ompared with 11 ^ per cent last year, and this 
vill absorb 881 per cent of the available 
evenue, slightly more than the 86 .) per cent of 
: year ago. The net asset value at the year end, 
aken as in previous years Without account of 
he invesnoept dollar premium, was 15s. 8 Id. 
ier Ordinary 5s. unit as compared with 
4$. 7+d.; taking into account the ruling invest¬ 
ment dollar premium increases these values 
y 7d. and 8 d. respectively. 

During the year in round figures there was a 
urther net investment of some £360,000 m 
^orth America and of £146,000 in Other 
Countries and a disinvestment Of £625,000 in 
ne United Kingdom and of £230.000 in 
Australia. The table of invested funds appended 
o the accounts shows that at market value on 
lunuary 31st last the dollar content of the port- 
oiio was 36.5 per cent compared with 29.9 
ter cent in the previous year. Of this increase 
rf 6.6 per cent just under 5 per cent was 
attributable to the better performance of our 
dollar investments. At the year end there was 
1 modest balance of uninvested funds. 


labour resources and the almost daily tale of 
substantial wage claims, despite the Declaration 
of Intent on Incomes, point to higher costs and 
to higher prices (except in the growing areas 
where intense competition exists). That there is 
a latent potential substantial increase in pro¬ 
ductivity is not disputed, and, given die proper 
financial climate, in the long term goodwill and 
co-operative effort could undoubtedly provide 
the solution to the Nation’s economic problem 
to the great benefit of all; but there is a critical 
short term situation arising from the imbalance 
on overseas account and the lack of reserves 
which can probably only be met by 9 omc reduc¬ 
tion of internal demand in the economy. A 
solution is not made easier by the fact that there 
is some fear that internal demand may fall off 
in any event towards the end of the year as the 
result of cyclical and external influences. On all 
counts, therefore, a period of less buoyant 
profits seems to be in prospect and I guess 
that we shall do well to maintain revenue from 
our United Kingdom investments this year. 

Fortunately the outlook for industrial activity 
in the USA appears good, though there too 
there are some indications that, after a long 
period of stability, the price level may be rising 
and that the application of soni? curb may be 
considered. The fine performance of the USA 
economy and the confidence in it expressed by 
the Stock Market is most reassuring in view of 
die political difficulties both internal and ex¬ 
ternal in which the USA has been involved. 
It is to be hoped that the recent steps taken to 
staunch the haemorrhage of dollars will not 
cause a shortage of liquidity in the world, hinder 
the development of international trade and 
strengthen some current deflationary tendencies. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 
Since the year end there has been a stream 
of increased dividends from our British and 
American investments, but in view of the 
Ganges promised in the imminent Budget, it rs 
impossible to make a reliable revenue estimate. 
The incidence on the Trust’s income and on 
the profits of die companies in which the 
Trust is invested of the new Corporation Tax 
tod Capital Gains Tax will be very different 
from that of the system of taxation to which we 
have been accustomed and which to some extent 
tas influenced investment policy. The Budget 
Provisions will also be designed to influence die 
ckftiatc of the economy. The present strain on 


INVESTMENT POLICY 

The Trust’s investment policy may well need 
some adjustment as so many of the conditions 
with which we have, been familiar over the last 
few years are being changed, but the Board is 
confident that over the years a good return will 
be earned on the present net asset value of the 
Trust’s shares ; over any period of readjustment 
the Board will not hesitate to distribute earnings 
to the full. 

Mr de Trafford is retiring from the Board 
after over 27 years of service on it, during which 
his experience and wise judgment have been of 
great value. His colleagues are very sorry to 
see him go. 
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Foreign e^duvnge transkaptidna: increased in 
1964 by 4.3 billion S^hjlling. 'i’Jne previous 
year saw a turnover < increase of two billion 
Schilling. Foreign exchange transactions totalled 
697,900. compared to 664,500 in 1963. Issues 
in 1964 reached a record high of 6.44 billion 
Schilling. The Liindexbank assumed a size¬ 
able quota of new issues. 

Credit volume—without ERP-Marshall Plan 
counterpart credits—rose 646 million Schilling, 
or 10.8 per cent. As a result credits in current 
accounts showed mpre strongly, increasing by 
738 million, Schilling. However, short term 
credits decreased by 92 milium Schilling. 

The bank scored a notable success through 
introduction of small credits to individuals. In 
all, 19,000 credits valued at 156 million Schil¬ 
ling were outstanding on the day this balance 
sheet was drawn up. ... 

Modernisation of installations was con¬ 
tinued. A new branch office was opened at 
Klagenfurt. 

In the Vienna area, an IBM 1460 electronic 
computer was put into service. 

Introduction of this new equipment has in¬ 
creased the bank’s performance capacity. 

The balance sheet total climbed sharply once 
again in 1964 by 1.438 billion Schilling, or 14.1 
per cent, making a new total of 11.64 billion 
Schilling. Outside deposits totalling 1.284 bil¬ 
lion Schilling were responsible for this expan¬ 
sion. Savings deposits grew greatly, up 609 
million Schilling or 23 per cent. 

Total liquidity at the end of the year 
amounted to 56.1 per cent, compared to 63.9 
per cent on December 31, 1963. Liquid assets 
of the first degree were calculated at 25.0 per 
cent, higher than the previous year’s results of 
23.6 per cent Cash reserves dan be explained 
by interbank deposits being short term in 
nature. 

. Earnings have not changed appreciably. The 
drop occasioned by the preceding year’s reduc¬ 
tion in the bank rate and the steady tightening 
of business terms—the far-reaching converti¬ 
bility of the Schilling has increased competition 
in the credit business—was made up through 
higher earnings from an expansion of the credit 
volume. But an increase in interest earnings 
of 10.5 million Schilling ( + 2.5 per cent) was 
offset, by a much larger increase in interest paid, 
up 14.9 million Schilling'( + 5.9 per cent). 

Net earnings after taxes totalled 55 million 
Schilling. Of this sum, 30 million Schilling 
were allocated to reserves, leaving a profit of 
25 million Schilling for 1964. 

Total capital and reserves—after allocations 
—expanded to a total of 1.01 billion Schilling, 
representing 9.9 per cent of deposits. In the 
two previous years, the corresponding figures 
were 10.9 per cent and 11,9 per cent. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must re?ch 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should ,be< addressed to: 

Financial Publicity, 

The Economist, 

2 5 St. James's Street, 

London , S.W.u 
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TAIPING RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 

OIL PALM DEVELOPMENT UNDER 
CONSIDERATION 

The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Taipiag Rubber Plantations Limited was held 
on March 31st, in London, Mr W. Anderson 
(die chairman) presiding. 

Hie following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The avehtge spot price of ribbed smoked 
sheet in London for the twelve months ended 
September, 1964, was 2jjd. below the figure for 
the previous .year. 

For the first time in eight years the crop har¬ 
vested was less thari in the previous year, the 
short-fall being 85,600 lb. This decline was 
partly due to unfavourable weather conditions 
but also to the reduced acreage in tapping. 

A new wages agreement was signed and came 
into operation with effect from February 1, 
1964, adding about Id. per lb. to die cost oi 
production. 

The Combined effect of the lower price of 
rubber, the higher cost of production and the 
smaller crop was to reduce die profit on rubber 
trading to £22,300 compared with £38,904 in 
the previous year. Fortunately this gap in 
inoopae was more than filled by the revenue 
from tin mining which brought in over £40,000. 

The total profit for the year was £68,400. 
Your directors recommend a final dividend of 
12 £ per cent making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year. 

The Board is giving serious consideration to 
foe possibility of replanting parts of foe estate 
with oil palms. Such a diversification of the 
Company’s activities would meah that we would 
have a stake in Malaya’s three basic indus¬ 
tries—rubber, tin and palm oil. 

Subject to no more active and serious dis¬ 
turbances in the political situation, foe outlook 
for the current year seems reasonably encourag¬ 
ing. 

The report was adopted. 
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Co-operative Permanent 

building society 

: ! » ' ' • 

Extracts firm the Rasta af the Society's operations during the year 1064 by the 
President, Mr. C. L Mumi, nt tbe Annuel General Meeting in Lendon no 27th March, 1665 

THE INTAKE OT SAVINAS # J 

The Society made further substantial progress in 1964^ The expansion in assets, 
receipts front investors and the total amount advanced to house purchasers were 

ail higher than ia any previous, year.., ... .. 

Receipts from investors amounted to the substantial sum of £74.] million, or £10] 
million more than in 1%3. 

The Satiety serves both sitihll jstiVers and substantial fovtsSors r facilities being provided 
for persons abte to save only the most modest amounts M welt as fbrtnbscf in a position 
to invest sums of up to £5,000. 

At the end of 1944, there were 113,000 shareholders and depositors on the Society’s 
books. Ibnyea^s later this nuipber had increased to 218,090 and at the end oUutjsmr 4p 
560,000.The ftumbcf of investors In the Society has thus risen utmost five-tbUHh SOyears. 
Total savings with the Society increased almost nine-fold, from £35 million to £309 
million during the same period. 

RECORD MORTGAGE LENDING 

The pressure of demand for mortgages was maintained throughout 1 %4. The total amount 
advanced on mortgage was raised from £61 million in 1963 to a record £71J million in the 
year under review. 

After deducting repayments and allowing for mortgage interest, the total amount due 
to the Society on mortgage rose by £354 million during 1%4 to exceed £297 million on 
December 31st. ■ , 

LIQUIDITY, BEREAVES AND ASSETS 

The higher lending programme last year was partially financed by a planned reduction in 
the Society’s holdings of cash and investments. This form of support for mortgagelending 
is of a ’once for aft’ nature. Once foe liquidity ratio has reached the minimum considered 
prudent, future lending has to be financed from the inflow or fimds from investors and 
from capital sums repaid on existing mortgages. 

The Society’s reserve funds have risen from £10$ million at the end of 1963 to £12 
million at the end of 1964. 

The year’s operations resulted in the Society’s assets rising by £351 million to total just 
over £347 million on December 31st. The rate of growth wasihus 11 .4 percent which was 
slightly higher than in the previous year. 

CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE • LONDON WC1 

Shares and Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments 

Men’bcjj o’ iiic Building Soc'eiies Aqsocatior 
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THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 

Portland House. 

Stag Place. 

London, S.W.1. 

31st Match, 1965. 

The Directors announce that the value of the Parent Company’s investments at 31st December, 1964 has been reviewed. 
This indicates a surplus in excess of £30,000,000 over book value. 

The Group accounts for 1964 have not yet been completed, but profits for the year were appreciably higher,than.in 1963. 
The figures and the Directors' recommendation as to dividend will be published as usual early in May. 

H. W. R, HAM, 

,.&fcrefc»ry. 
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APPOINTMENTS for*' fur^er anho’unceiiienW s$* pages 112 r 113/114 and 118 


111 


Community CounciFof* 

Devon i’. »/.*“, * p, si 

4ppU<*NMW u a ra 1a«led“l(W the firtfct of \ 


_MM B V _ ..... 

.’search OJUcer to undertake an 
-i vest 1 gat ion of the factors influencing 
.•■vtttmfic and social development in the 
BiirnstApN Bay area of North Devon, 
me appointment will he Tor one year 
• from oetobfer 1, 1995) and critIch a 
Mhary of £800 per annum, pins 
;mveiling expanses; Quid lficat: tons are 
oraduatp In Bconomlqa or Sociology, or 
iiioee obtaining such qualifications this 

wit. 

T rue-pweoa appointed will b& 
encouraged to register for a higher 
degree in the University of E\oli*r. 
S.j.e. for further particulars from the 
organiser, Community Council of 
prvon, County Mali; Exeter. 


Deputy Government 
Statistician j 

Government of Uganda | 

Applications are Invited for the | 
following post;' ) 

DEPUTY GOVERNMENT I 

teljoVlant' 


Candidate ohoutd t*wwss 
relevant academic qualification* 

.ind have sevenil gears’ 
experience in a responsible 
ntpaclly in government 
‘-f-unomic siaMMies r ■ / • 

Emoluments: £2.814-£3 mm him* ,1 

,'imurn, inclusive of nveisuus i 

. llowuncc. Eniiy point 


dV 


liadwtaRtin^.V^ AMwd 

T' 

Applications arc Invited from honoun ■ 
graduatm and from other suitably * 
qualified candidates for SENIOR LEO* 
TURBSM1P8 OR LECTURESHIPS In , 

a e c« 8 S!‘ ftasarswra 
one " "■ 01 : 

Management 

Economics 

AocoMiittno 

Statistics 

History l 

Geography t 

English \ 

Candidates for u Senior Lectureship 
should have proven rcM.'urch expcrlcalu 
J» tile social or ijehaviourai sciences» 
and an Internet in conducting restiurqti 
into the orgauirtation or business. 

Candidates expecting u> graduate or 
to obtain a pout-graduate award Uiiel, 
iaijryi^m ig° lnvlt, ‘ d to apply, 
flamor Lecturer: .fisnr.o-fi2.450. 

Lecturer, Grade l: €!.330-£2,250. 
Lecturev, Grade II fi!J70-£1,030 or 

£i.ioo-£2.ooo. 

ii^nifuiiinni gTTOTT nin.y W TcHTpOrBriiy 


1 lion form nra.\ be obtained from < 
t .lhe Clerk and Trc.isuicr. Dundee lnstl- 
1 tuLc of Art and Technology, 40, Boll 
i Sircci. Dundee. X'hu completed T 
t,., SJJlBItCttttotfc. form should be returned l 
■ dm hrtrr than Monday. April 10, 3 

____, _ l 


I 


I 
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THE TROPICAL PRODUCTS 
INSTTTU I’E, 50 Gray’s Inn Road. 

RESEARCH OJ-rTCER*. Tile fc.N O. fci 
take chuif.e nf, uml Die 11.0 to join, to 
small gronu studyinn and udyUlng an 
esbablUtuiiimV ©L«ittal).*u»l* liuSis:,rle|. 
usiftg aiKfi inaterluK la iriMcu a reap, 
and xu^srtng -anmtacitful Mfcsiftlllileg 
of treelmlcul prnersses developed In the 
Institute Tliev may be required 10 
wgrk overseas for JuutuiU periods. 

QUALS.: A 1st and 2nd Class Hon*, 
degree or equlv. R (>.: ui least a years 1 
research or Industrial experience, wltli 
t»bt accounting an advantage. 8.RQ,, 
Substantial research or industrial f 
experience, wlili Arm, nund knowledge 
of tropical areas an advantage. 

SALARIES In range*: S.R.O. £2,(J3f- 
£2.725: R.O. €1,Mi»£J,9f0. 
APPLICATION lORMS from Director, 
T.P.T.. ut above addre.sR, quoting 
E/AP.033. 

Expert in Educational 
Planning 
Northern Nigeria 

Expu’ L updo- lJitUsh Tceunival 
Assistance Programme urgenrlv 

• required to assist in ihe del ailed 
implementation oi piojeels drawn Up 

i loi’ Hie Norlticrn Nlgei j» Development 
‘ Plan 19A2-1MU). »ind lor wo»k m 

• connection with the lormulauon of a 
, second slx-^ear Development Plan for 
, jyducuUon. Would also b«* required to ■ 

, assist, the Planning and Development 

• Ofllrer in I ruining Indigenous olilcers 
I >n lb# Ivchnlques of such planning. 

• Candlrlrttrs should hd grnduaros' and 
lmve had evnenence in planning 

« nrogwiwmex mr Pdticfttfhnar ■ ,J ’ ■ » 
development. Two-year contract. 

! Gross salarv in laligo £2.295-£3.880 

J WftEfibcJHt ibclodcx iiii element of ui\ i reo ■ 
fOiTnifin t: sqn4c9 allowance. Free 
nou.slng and medical altention. 

- Generous education allowances itnd 
I leave. 

Please apply for tun her dutuils, , 

I giving full name, quulilioulions and 

_ _ _ ... _ ... i experience, und quote RC 209/130'012 , 

i ,,, r annum. * Votouer d£ld9^04£i.«t& i to: ; Mlnb*UM. of' OvecseM Dewelowaunt, 

^Dvll 33ut.. may be obtained from The 
Rrijistrar, College of Technology, , 
ih-adtngton, Oxford. 


ternw 'for ohtf' lour' of 21-27 
months in the first in.slunee 
TVimltuLl, guiUdty of 26 per 
'•gn*»> LdCiU LdM»a TO*. 
<tenftt»)|fl Ifta^-'ivnd TldVa'^rt 
.mowamcee. Frtb passages. 1 

Applicants should novnuil'y 
be uatlunalti of eiic United 
Kingdom or ihe Republic of 
Ireland. 

Pletutei apply for furtiver 
ucmils to. Ihe 

Appointment k OlMcer, 

Room 3u L, 

MINISTRY OF OVER Hit AS 
DE VELO PM KPTT, 

. Eland House, 

Stag Place, 

Victoria. S.W.l, 

giving ynur full name and bn* f 
•leinils of your quullflcai 'mis 
.♦nil experience and quoMm; 
icicrcnoc ItC 224 183. 03. 


■//;/ of Oxford Eduratlnn ("nmnnttvo 

Oxford College of 
Technology 

Viplicatiune are imlled ff»i* the 
ifiJowing new posts ummicPbini, in, 
■Scpiember next: ■ 
y-hnol of Business and 
Management Studies ~ 

MF.NTOR LECTURER m 
MANAGEMENT-«*r WORK STUDY 

i* Hi MANAGEMENT techniques. 

SF.NTOR LECTURER In 
GOVERNMENT for B Bc.tBmwta. rcour«e. 
J LECTURER In LAW wltih fcl«H 
towards Commercial and lndtistrifil 
L.'w lor degne, H.N.D. and professional 
"uirses. 

LECTURER In SOCIOLOGY for 
"'•gree and Management courses, 
'•ilarles: Senior Leciurer £1.895-€2.115 


University of Durham 

^plications ura Invited for two now lyr 
'Published LECTURESHIPS IN 
economics from October 1. 1861. 
Applicant* with intcreatu in Economic 
■ueory will be preferred fo«* one of 
' ho posts but application* .JLroiu 
, 'ntliciutes with other interhfita will 
^ welcomed and considered for both, 
fe'iniry on the LMturorft soale.* 

Applications mine copioad together 
»'Ui the names of three referee# should. 

I1|J sent not lali-r than Mat 2. 1985. to' 
vv<; Registrar and Secrelarx ?! .OiU s , m. -< 
Hall, Durham, from wfimw 1 v M 


j 


Institute of Development * ; 

Economics 

Karachi , Pakistan 

The Institute wishes to appoint to 

S I) posts several ocanoumts ^ 
d to take responsibility for the 
a and execution of research 
protects. 

Those unpoinled may be eitlter 
academic economists serving during 
a year's leave of absence from their 
universities or economists with 
several veal’s’ research eaperienea 
appointed lor a period of two years ^ 

^tSSefbus stipends and allowances a<e 
a scuie a pproved by lht> Ford f 
Mbn. For more detailed 


Federation of British 
Industries 

The Economic Director's Department 
requires n barrister, solicitor or 
graduate In law to take charge 
work on various legal problems affei 
the inlercKl* of Industry. Coinmoni. 
salary about. C2.500 p.a. according thft’iifi! 
quallneatlons. with superannuation SMEr 
prospects of advancement. Candidates 
should upplv with fullest relevant 
Informal Ion in the Secretary, P.B.X., ^ 


21. Tor hi 1 1 Sheet. S.W.l., 


Bristol College of Science f | 
and Technology 

School of ^/anoffeuient ; - 

Applications areinvUed for two 
appointments as Lecturers in 
the School. Candidates should 
have bufcln.es* or* retfearch 
experience und should be able 
to oiler one er agge et the 
following subjects. 

Applied Euonothfcit,' 
industrial AdmlnUtmt.ion. 

Personnel AOd'Traltimg 
AdinintslrMUqu. 


Department of Education 
and Science 

H.M. Inspectors of Schools 
concemetLwith FurtJwr Education 

appropriate professional quallflcaUmiK. 
teaching and practical experience in 
‘it-^^Efi^BjjljifllUii Eatinojy tu^, 

¥*■ 

1 **f'1 


. ... .iroui ffrnvin r rvnuvuuvu, t ui ui Vi i wvuiri-u * 


Sulary scale: £1,400 x _ 

€2,169 i Bn i t x £8fc r i£2.fil>ft. 
Further particulars Artci 
upplioaUoa tonus uve 
obtainable from i2ie Secretniy 
and Regis* n*y* Bristol Collage 
of Science and Technology, 

A^itloj Down, Bristol 3. Pleato 
quote Ref. CEFT 95/19. 

Department of Education 
and Science 

H.M. Inspectors of Schools 
Non-conh Jbulqrv pensionable posi> m 
England Jjnr men and. women, 
prrlcrnbly under 45, with good 
educational qualifications and 
experience Ui any aspect of Primary. 
Secondary or Further Education 
• Including Adult Education and Youth 
Servieei or in Teacher Training. 

Salary scale €2.084-£3.181; London 

Weighting it applicable. Scale currently 

Under review. 

AppointnioniH may be made above 
the minimum Higher posts filled bv 

-pronmUon, also mmu* with £162 

allowance. 

Ai)pHciitfon form from the Undo* 
StK’ieLin of Stiite. Department ox 
Education and Sole nee /Inspectors' 
Section). Ouvzon Stfeet, London. W.l. 

Closing date lor receipt of completed 
application forms, Saturday, April 11. 
1J»«6__ 

Laurentian University 

Sudbury, Ontario. 

, A lull professor R sought as head of 
the Depun mem of Economics und 
'Political Science. Requisite xchoJmh 
'background essential. Salary to 8)4.000, 
.depending.on quulUlcaUons. Pvonch nH 
well as English language candidale.s 
are invited Write lor full information 
to D«*uu of Faculty of Arts and Salcncc. 
Appl ten Hons close on April 30.‘ 

University of Singapore 

A])])liculinn.s me Invited for .tax 
l.ecturtsidp or ib) Aasiatant Lectureship 
in BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Salary scales: ia> £l.l48-£lf820 p.e., 
ibi £1,001 -£1.099 p.a. Expatriation 
, nut cost of living allowances Family 
pu.ssagctf. Subsidised accommodation. 
Pinvidem Fuad Scheme. Detailed 
.applications 18 copied) naming 3 
ivierrch by Mny 8, 1965 to Secretary. 
Tnl.t-r-UnivtMsiiy Council for Higher 
fcdiical Ion Overseas, 33 Bedford Place. 
-Londbn. W.C.l, from whom lull 
particulars may be obtained. 

University 6f Gtlaagrow 
Assistantshrps in Economic History 
Appitoatlona are Invited for un 
AssisLinishlpisi in Economic History. 

A number of appointments may be 
made. Among the themes the Depart¬ 
ment may wish to develop, are labour 
history, Agriculture', banking, and 
- economic dcvplanmaatta eetoalai me*** 
but this List is by no mean* exclusive. 

: The Department «t present eetudfct* 
of nine lumber*, mostly modern . 
economic historians, with btrong tn- 
icresis In business and urban history 
and general economic growth. There 
’ is a considerable Honours School, 
s sataiy scale: iXl.05Q-dSI.275 na( 

, «r ijsni '**. 

fwith the undersigned, from whom 
‘'furlher uarivculars rnuy be ootalned. 

1 ROHT. T. HUTCHESON. 

^ Secretary of t lie Uni ye rail Court. ^ 



Salary j.culc £2.084-£3,l81; London 
Weighting If applicable. Scale 

,u ia,SSS 8 ‘ .t»« the 

minimum. Some posts curry an 
allowance of £163. Higher posts filled 

^ApjS'tcn on" form from the Under 
£ccrctury of State* Department of 
Education and Setattcn rtnspitetors* 
Section), cm’tafi Street., London, w J 
Glosiiig dose *for vcoeipit of emnptH cd 
ttpjincNL Ion ^fonjis^ B ytpril 17. 1 ._ 

The Univdrtiftyof 
Manchester * 

AMrti» r fL L <Qylff<* L . fhe post 

of Assistant lecturer m 

cw A«riuilliu»l Epouoihioa. 
preferably with poaigraduate expcrlenco 
la Agricultural EeanonUcs. Salary 
scale £ 1.059 to £1,976 per annum: 
Initial pal ary according to qualifications 
unit oNpexiii nce. .Memheishlp ol 
FS.StJ. AiTpticfttlons should be xent 
not later than April l£. 1965, to the 
Rcgtstmr. the Univeraniy, Manchester 
13. from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained, 
on quoting reference 66'65/E__ 

Royal Borough of Kingston 
upon Thames 
Kingston College of 
Further Education 
Kingston Hall Road, 
Kingston upon Thames 

Required us soon us po^ible 

Lecturer in Financial 
and Cost Accountancy \ 

to loach mainly proiesMonul 
Interinculate classes preparing 
lor I.M.T.A., A C.C.A., AC.1S. 
Examinations and also to 
fulM’lme and part-time courses 
in bualnasa studies. Candidates 
must be professionally qualified 
with h knowledge of Costing 
und luxation, and preference 
■ will be given to those liaung 
appropriate teaching nxjieHemie. 
j’Jio peison appointed would bo 
inquired to undertnke some 
u dn 11 n is t rat I ve reapo».si b ill l u- s 
in connection with t.he-c 

coiirscN. 

Bain.rj £1.670 to €1.895 )>*t 
annum, up to £60 London 
Weighting allowance milled <o 
uM saleiMe according to age. 

Full particulars and 
application form nan be 
obtained from the Principal *m 
receipt of a stamped addreracd 
octuvo envelope. 

University of Glasgow 

Lectureship or Assistantship in 
Sociology or Social Philosophy 

Applications Arc invited, from 
candidates with finallfKAttana In 
SOCIOLOGY or SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY or PHILOSOPHY, 
tor two appointments of Lecturer or . 

Wifi.?" 

- ^ aonablo from 

duties for 
> and 
Scale: 

!nnum' T for Lectureri. 
nnlmaior Amn^isiu*. 

I grade of appoint me fit 
locations und 

i 


* V 1 J 

them hwther 

1 obtained. 

ROBT. 1. HUTCHESON. 

Secretary to the Univer.slty Court. i 
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is required by ■ large Public Company in Hong Kong. 

He should preferably be under thirty. The work is interesting 
and provides good scope for the right man, who must be 
prepared to work hard. Experience with computer 
advantageous but not essential. Salary will be approximately 
£2,500 per annum, payable in Hong Kong dollars. Rates of 
income tax in the Colony are low. First class unfurnished 
quarters are provided and also free passages to and from 
Hong Kong together with generous home leave on full pay. 
The Company also has a Provident Fund and Retirement Scheme. 

Applicants should write in the first instance to BOX 1919 
enclosing a recent photograph and giving fullest details of 
education, qualifications, experience, present position, age. 
marital status and the date available for leaving the U.K. 

Arrangements will then be made for suitable applicants to be 
interviewed in the U.K. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Large multinational private investment institution with offices 
in Europe and Latin America is interested in engaging 

INVESTMENT OFFICERS 

experienced in project evaluation and in negotiation of capital 
investments in private companies. 

Applicants should have a thorough professional background in 
economics, financial analysis or industrial engineering and 
practical experience in the principal aspects of project 
evaluation, such as market analysis, review of technical 
feasibility and economic justification, financial analysis, and 
evaluation of management capacity. 

Previous practical experience should comprise either Industrial 
Engineering, Industrial and Plant Management, Engineering 
and Management Consulting or Investment Banking and 
long-term Development Finance in the sector of private 
enterprise. 

Applicants should preferably be less than 40 years of age. 
They must bo fluent in English and Spanish (speaking, reading, 
writing). Familiarity with countries, customs and conditions 
of Latin America la desirable Applicants must be prepared to 
reside in Latin America. 

Applications, stating ago, marital status, education, experience 
to date, present position and salary, and salary requirements, 
should he sent Is Fraumllnsterpostfach 1034, CH-8022 Zurich, 


BANK OFFICERS 

get our of me ruts 

Career appointments ovetseas arc available to bankers of 20 to 35 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed at least Part 1 of the Institute of Bankets* Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to older men. but they should have completed 
(or be m ptocess of completing! Part 2 of the Institute Examination. 
These aic caiccr appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age gioup commences service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
in the legion of £1.300 p.a. Salaries ol older men uic highci and 
will lie considered at interview. 

★ Fiee furnished quarters overseas. 

★ First-class non-contiibutoiy Pension Scheme and ictircment at 
age 55. 

★ Eighteen-month tours with 108 dajs* leave between each tour. 
£100 kit allowance on appointment Hcc medical attention 
overseas (though our health ucoid is (.xccllcntj. 1 ice travel 

Interviews a i ranged in Ixmdon 

Write, going full particulars, to: The Scuciaiy. 

BANK OF WEST Af RICA L1MITFD. 

37 Graccchuich Sued, London, L.C.3. 





CYAMMII OF 8REAT BRITJUI LIMITER 

Forecasting and Statistics 

We need a graduate to be responsible for forecasting, 
supervising the production of sales statistics, and carrying out 
economic studies on the Company's pharmaceutical and toiletry 
products. The post is in our Market Research and Statistics 
Department, and although we believe that an economic with 
some knowledge of statistical method would be suitable, we 
are open to persuasion from candidates with other qualifications. 

We would like to hear from men aged 26-30, with at least 
three years’ relevant experience. The starting salary will not 
be less than £1,500 p.a M plus fringe benefits. 

Brief career details should be addicssed. in complete confidence, 

to: 

Companv Personnel Manager, 

CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, 

Bush House, London, W.C.2. 


SAINSBURY’S 

require a 

STATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST 

He will assist in the preparation of sales analysis and forecasts 
(including estimates of the potential of sites for new branches). 

Candidates should be Graduates, preferably in Statistics, Mathematics 
or Economics, aged 25 to 35 with relevant comma dal experience. 
Commencing salary will depend upon age, qualifications and experience, 
but will not be less than £1,500 per annum. 

The Company operates a contributory Pension Scheme. 

Applications, giving full details, should be addtesstd to: 

The Personnel Manager (S.E.), 

). SAINSBURY LTD., 

Stamford Houta, Stamford Straot, London, S.E.I. 

















NIVERSITY 
OLLECE, LONDON 
>st graduate: 

)l)RSES AND AWARDS 
ECONOMICS s •, 

jilicuflons arc now invited 'Tor 
n,slon tothe postgraduate courses 
LcoiWHnlM beginning in October, 

V and leading to the degree of 
{c.tEcon.K The courses extend 
r one or tvfro years depending on 
student's initial qualification*, 
j connection yviUv itbpYU 
inch applieaiipoV^ra hyyStW 
awards normally of tJOO each 
•h are imciukd to supplement 
c Studentships but may be 
rded to applicants not eligible 
state Studentships. They may 
he awarded to students proceeding 
research degrees, 
uither particulars about the 
rscs and the awards may be 
lined from the Secretary, OcparL- 
t of Political ficontxujy, University 
ege, London, Ciower SU. W.Ci.1, 
thorn applications for admission 
awards sltduld be submitted, 
closing date for applications for 
rds is May 4ih. 


rey Education 
imittee 

tnFORD COUNTY TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Sloke Pui'k, Gulkirmtl 

rtment of Commerce and 
rul Education 

>TANT LECTURERS. GRADE 
quirvd lor September 1. 1905, to 

IMP ANY I.AW on cl INDUSTRIAL 
AW to Final \r.ir students of 
)•■ M.N.D. in UusiiKSh Studies and 
A” Level General Principles of 

HV. 

KNERAL PRINCIPT.Ee OP LAW 
i Business Studies and Secn- 
irt j iI students. Preference given lo 
indidul.es able to offer, in iiddl- 
oii, one ur mote of following: 
Livcani.ile Law. L.iw of Property, 
-w relating to Building. 

JSINESS STUDIES SUBJECT 6. 
iindtdaLos should oJlrr Struct the 
I Industry 'H.N D. t and 
eonomics tO.N.D. Seeoe.d Ye.u) 
ml allied RUblects. 

• n: Burnham 'J echnl*'i» Bi.ulc — 
unLS. Grudr B. £0* to & 1.460 
nnmii. 



£2,685-£3,415 p.a. 


^TfceCcntral Electricity Generating Board is becking 
$A- ?*»»* Ooi«ft^A^«MSiWt':; ; f ^ * *"?■ 

J’ ® ! •" ' jj.' f . *r y,v ' U 

with initiative and creative ideas to take a Managerial^ 
Role in a section of the Chief Financial Officer's Depart-' 
ment at London Headquarters, dealing with special 
«■ ' financial problems and n^qagernopt a Counting. The * 

t>ost calls for more than pure accounting ability and will; 
m .j. offer scope for the right person to participate, in due ' 

) 4|j D.a. course, in the wider fields of financial management. Its 

* • importance is indicated by the Board's current annual 

expenditure—some £1,100 million. 

The successful applicant will probably be in his thirties 
have had experience in Industry and hold a degree in 
Economics. He will be appointed at a salary with in 
the above range. 

Applications, stating age, quaMflggtlons. experience, present position and salarv, to 
V. Berryman, Personnel Officer (Headquarters). Sudbury House, 15 Newgate Street, 
London, E C. I, by April 20, 1965. Quote Ref. E/f 11 . 


iluT pnnicul.trs unci application 
obtainable from Principal on 


obtainable from Principal on 
it of N.a.p. Completed forms to 
turned within fourteen dns» of 
of advertisement. 


University of Exeter 

Department of Sociology 

Applications are invited for on 
Assistant Lecturer in the Department 
of Sociology, tenable from October 1, 
lrtB5. Preference wUl be given to 
candidates with special interests in the 
field of Social Stratification. 

Salary scale: £1,060 X £76—£1.275 per 
annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary ol the University, 
Noiihcote House. The Queens Dike, 
Exeter. 

Closing date for applications tlen 
copies—one copy from candidates 
ov eixcasi. April 20, 1065, 

The University of Leeds 

Applications arc invited Irom suitably 
qualified t-uiulululBS for a TEMPORARY 
pouL ol LECTURER or ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in ECONOMICS at a Halary 
on the scale £1,400 x £85 - £2,505 
i<’Mlcionc\ bur £2,1651 lor a Lecturer 
or £i,050 s C75 -£1.375 ior an Assistant 
Leelurer Initial appointment At any 

point on ilia scale. The present post is 
int ended lo be concerned with either 
1 ‘cononnc theory or ode of the main 
brunches ol applied economics or will) 
rcnmuuic statistics. Applications 
• three copiesl staling age. qualifications 
itnd experience flnd naming throe 
refi 4 rets, .should reach The Registrar, 
The Univcislty, Leeds 2 tfrom whom 
mnher particulars may b«* obtained) 
not inter i Inin 19lh Apvil, 1986. 


McKINSEY & COMPANY, INC. 

ECONOMIST 

f * . ' 

Application# aw* invited for die new position of "Economist in the 
London office of McKinney A Company. rhffc post b®cr* an 
.Nccptional oppominity and prospects. ; 

Ihe sueo.^ful candid at* Would responsible h ,Hir coordinating 
«nd building on the existing economic tv search and , jrtatfew&l 
lunciions of the Firm in ihe United Kingdom, hctfvmes wottW 
include : 

L Preparation of economic and financial analyses of industries, 
markets and companies in the U.K. and overseas; 

2. Undertaking research assignments tn connection with specific 
ybent enghgemenfs; 

1 Continued development of sources of information. 

Basic qualifications are a First or flood Second class degree in 
Economies, at least four years’ experience in indusirial or tinancial 
economic research, it high degree or initiative, iituigination and ‘ 
urtbition, and absolute professional integrity. 

Starting salary up ib £1,006 per unruim, according to qvtfiHficutiong 
md experience. A generous Pension Phut and profit-sharing bonus 
tfheme arc iilso* operated. ' ' 

Please apply in writing, giving full details of cdticaflbn and 
^pencncc. with salaries, quoting reference number, t.280, to: ' j 
Keur-Admiral George Norfolk, 

McKliwiy g Conipuiny, Enc* 

25 $L lamgsV St?** 

London, S«W<1. 


Essex 

Mid-Essex Technical College and 
School of Art 

Market Road, Chelmsford 

Department of Commerce and 
Management 

Required on September 1, 1905. 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. Appli¬ 
cants should have a degree In 
Economics and have appropriate 
lecturing or profeaHlonal experience. 

Salary Scale: £1,670 x £46 l&) to 
£1.895 p.a. 

Assistance with removal expense.* 
may be .given, 

Fuitlier pMrllrul.us and application 
fcirin from the PRINCIPAL iquoting 
reference El lo be completed and 
returned within 14 days. 


For further 

announcements sfe pages 
111, 112, 114, and 115 


Assistant required for Intelligence Unit, 
ol large Organisation. Person will be 
responsible for «he preparation of data 
on chemical products for publication. 
Interest la abstracting required and 
knowledge oK the chemical Industry 
and languages un asset.-Box No. 1917. 


The University of Leeds 

Applications are invited from suitabiy 
qualified candidates for the nost cf 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in ECONOMICS at a salary on the 
scale €1,400 x £65—£3,606 (efficiency 
bar £3.186) for a Lecturer or £1,060 s 
€75 £1,275 a year for an Assistant 
Lecturer, initial appointment at any 
point on the scale. The post It 
intended lo be concerned with eltlur 
economic theory or one of the. main 
branclu<.t of applied economics or with 
economic statistics. Applications 
Mhrec* copiesi staling age. qualifications 
and experience and naming three 
reteives. should reach The-Registrar, 
riic University, Leeds. 2 tfroin uTu«m 
lunhcv particulars may be obtained) 
nm liuer than 19th April, 1905. 

university of St. Andrews 

Lectureships in Economics 

Applications arc invited for L ihu.- 
stjlps In Ecoadtuics In Queens (’oilr,<\ 
Dundee, with eflect from October J, 
1965. Sol.iry ceale £1,400 x €U5 lo 
£1.996 i r file fancy ban x £86. to i.“v 
with placing UQCprctlng to qualificmiu.K 
and experience. PJ9.S.U-: grnm 
(ownrds removal of household eifcci ■« 
Applications (6 copicbl conlnfnin^ Mm 
names of three referees 4o be lorigi *J 
by April 24, 1905, with the Berretarv 
of the University, Queen's Collou<-. 
Dundee, from whom further parucuio ^ 
miiy be obtained. 


FINANCE AT FORD 

Recent and continuing: expansion, of Ford of 
Britain is creating many openings for young men 
who are seeking experience and opportunity in a 
modern and sophisticated finance organisation. 
Posts are available in profit analysis, budgetary 
control, design cost control, capital expenditure 
analysis and several other Interesting analytical 
activities. 

Applicants should be in t he 2Cb 35 age group and 
should have embarked 6fi (SFTWentJy completed 
A.C.A., AlC.aA. or A'C.W.A. studies. Starting 
Salaries will depend on ability, experience ana 
level of professional qualification achieved to 
date. 

A well established management development 
system ensures that capable men, keen to assume 
more responsibility, are given the opportunity 
tb do so Irrespective of, age or seniority. . 
Saturday and evening interviews can be arranged. 


Applications should he addressed to: 


S. F. thompum, 1/607, 
Ford Kotor Ctomfrtiy 
Abutted, 

Warier, Nr. Brentwood, 
Essex. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

W« arcAWnre of tlie key poHltlfmii hold by tftv? stair In our Flnanrn Dopartmont. TTiey aredeeply Involved In the day-to-day 
ruanlnir of the Buwlneee ana In formulating futuiwpoiicles. In their drlvi— J “ -*“ " ** ' 


-- — , Juninew and In formulating futmwpol'cles. In their drive to Incraaao,Company woiltH they make full uso 

two s r oncrojl 1111(1 end Marginal Coating Tetdmiques. To complete this cajua we want to attmdt an additional 

FINANCIAL PLANNING MANAGER 

He will control all the aottvltioH of u hltrhly skilled rnmu 
of men who are Involved In:— 

1. Capital and Reserve budgets. 

2. Budgetai-y control, 

Ca di Forecasting. 

4. Product unit cost control. 

Aopllcunls should be Oluu'tereil Accountants aacd between 
H0-3C, with at least live years* Himllar Jndusinul ciocuome 
Mnmbei^hlp of the Institute ol Cost and Works Aoeouril*- 
Wiiuld be an advantage. 

TheM» in* s»tnlor stuM appoint turnu. ntfaiimi excellent, salaries and a high degree ol job satleinet ion. Our fringe bonefltw ave 
fwod and o-n sttuanon wlililn tutsy m*« h oi London, the t'oart and Hie Counm offers distinct udvumugtv 

Please jpply, in confidence, tor M. RACC, A.E I HOTPOINT LTD,, PETERBOROUGH 


INTERNAL AUDITOR 

He will he responsible to the Finance Manager and will - 
1. Carry out routine control duties. 

?. Be alert for any sign of waste. 

3. Implement Improvements wherever necessary. 
Application* are Invited irom Chartered and Certified 
Accountants ant’d between 2B-i» with at least three years 

ex]WM’liini *■ in Coinmeice and Industry - ’ 

l»l tifoss ion. 


single leaving the 


AN 


University of Sydney 

Senior Lecturer , Lecturer and 
Senior Tutor in Economics 

Applications are invited lor the 
above-mentioned positions. 

Tlic Depart men l of Economics lias a 
full-time academic staff ot 28, which 
provides for opportunities foi 
specialisation. Several vacancies ure 
Involved and applicants with speclui 
interests Jn any brunch of Economics 
will be eonsldered. 

Salary for a Senior Lecturer will be 
within the range of £A3.aoo x 100 
—£A3,8Q0 per annum, for a Lecturer 
£A2.400 x 110 —£A3,1T0 per annum, 
and for a Senior Tutor £A2,1Q0 x loo 
—£3,000 per unnum tin eucli cu«<c 
incorporating cost ol living 
adjustments). 

Information concerning 
superannuation. Housing Scheme, 
sabbatical leave, etc . and method of 
uppllcation is obtainable from ihc 
Association ol Commonwealth 
Univri’hitius (Branch Officei. 
MaHboiongh House. P.jll AIull. 


COMPANV 


London. S.W.l. Informal inquiries 
may be addressed to Professor s J 
Bullln, University ol Sydney, svdney. 
New South Wales. 

Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on May 15, 1885. 


DRAPERS* CHAMBER OP TRADE 
invites applications for SECRETARY 
who will be responsible under the 
Director (whom it is hoped he will 
succeed * for Its general organisation 
including the handling of committees 
the arrangement of conferences and 
meetings and a vurled correspondence 
on retail problems. The post culls for 
:i highly educated person, aged 30-45 
years, with a clear anulytlcal mind, 
power ol expresHiou mid umiginalive 
sympathy with retailers' problems 
Economic, legal or public relations 
experience would be relevant Initial 
salary about £1.500 per mi .mm. 
Applications marked " Personal ” lo 
Directoi. 4. Hurley St reel. London 
W 1 


Assistant 
Chief Accountant 

WILLIAMSON DIAMONDS LIMITED, TANZANIA 

Applications are invited from qualified persons to assume the 
following principal duties: 

To assist the Chief Accountant in supervising die Accounts 
Department and to deputise for him during his absence; 

To prepare monthly and annual accounts and estimates, and 
other information for submission to Management and to the 
Board of Directors; 

To deal with the taxation affairs of the company and its 
subsidiaries. 

Applicants must be Chartered or Certified Accountants, preferably 
not over 30 years of age, with some years' post qualification 
experience including mechanised accountant and budgetary control. 

Commencing salary will be dependent on age and experience but 
will not be less than £2,750 per annum. Other benefits include a 
non-contributory provident scheme; accommodation, including 
hard furnishings and main services at low rental; home leave on full 
salary with free passages for the employee and his family after each 
eighteen months' work; free medical attention; and assistance with 
baggage and removal expenses. 


, STATISTICIAN** required tor 
MINISTRY Of* TECHNOLOGY, 

[ London. DU'llES include analysis 
and liitri-prciutluii of alatiaticis 
relating lo industries sponsored by 
j Ministry of Technology: provision ol a 
statistical Nemcp to the whole Minis! 1 y 
j involving advice an sources of statistics 
! and interpretation of available data 
for the particular purposes of the 
1 applicant; close collaboration with 
Botirel of Trade In efforts to improve 
I production and trade statistics in 
1 fields of interest to Ministry ol 
! Technology: assistance In conjunction 
with other Departments, on qualified 
manpower statistics, estimates of 
' research and development expenditure 
and on long term projections. 
i QUALB. A 1st or 2nd Class honours 
degree with statistics us pnnclnul 
, subject, or oqulv. and preferably 
qualifications in economics, iogetnei 
with a numbci of years relevant 
experience. 

SALARY RANGE’ £2,259-£3.0H7. 
APPLICATION FORMS from llu* 
Principal Establishment Officer. 
Minister of Technology, at Stun* Hou.e, 
High Ho I born. London. W.C.l, quoting 
ret. E/XE 1110 CLOSING DATE Toi 
receipt of completed applications 22nd 
April IHC.') 

I ' ' 

: Carmarthenshire 
; Education Committee 
1 Pibwrltcyd Technical College , 
Carmarthen 

Principal: E. Phillips. MJSuEng i. 

D.I.C., P.I.M. 

Applications ure invited for the 
loilowing appointment commencing 
Septembei 1. 1965 1 — 

Department of Commerce. 

* ASSISI ANT LECTURER, GRADE B. 
to teach ACCOUNTANCY and allied 
subjects to Hie level ol Oidlnury 
Nationul Diploma in Business Studies 
, and to classes preparing tor 
professional qualification},. Applicants 
should possess suitable gi aduate and/or 


CHALTON PUBLISHING CO. LT 
the publishers of FLAMINGO Mu. 
xfno in West Africa, 4r« about 
expand their activities into «th 
part* of Africa. Vacancies amoriat 
with this expansion 

ACCOUNTANT 

A young, recantly qualified, t 
exceptionally able accountant u , 
quirad to taka control of sil asp«cu 
tha company's accounts. EkcrIIi 
opportunities for au.bsequent eron 
tion. k,f. 

EXECUTIVE 

An executive between 25 and 40 * 
substantial experience in publishii 
The successful candidate may also hi 
a first-hand knowledge of Africa. | 
will work with the Managing Diraci 
on the promotion of the compan 
new publications. This post v 
necessitate considerable ovarsi 
travel. Ref: 

APPLICANTS SHOULD WRITE TO— 

G. Martin, P.A. to Managing Direct 
2/4 Ludgate Circus Buildings. Lond< 
E.C.4. giving full details of career 
date and salary now being earned. 


professional t.scciciary«lnp oi 
accountancy) qualifications with 
reaching experience. An InLensi 
management studies, lb desirublc 
Applicftiion lorm and further 
pauu-UiUih may be obtained irom 
undei'Mgncd on receipt of a .stamp 
oudreRscd tool.reap envelope. Com pi 
foitus nuihl be returned nol later l 
April 30. 1965. 

lORWERTH HOWELLS 
Dire r lot uf Ldueutio 

County Hall, 

Cui mart hen. 


MINISTRY OI' TECHNOLOGY. 
Economic Dlvlblon. London ufllcr. 1 
two vacancies lor Economics. Dui 
will include provision or advice on 
economic Implication.*: of the MiniM 
policies and progruiiuncb for promo 
technological development, the 
planning and execution, in 
eullubuiullon with the Ministry’s 
technological advisers, ol studies o 
the technological needs of induMr 
and ol the methods bv which the 
MinisLry cun help to pioiuntc 
technological advance and growth 
Applicants should have 1st or 2i 
Class drgtee in Economics with 
Statistics, or In anv other RUbiccl 
with udditionnl qualifications in 
economics or Bluli.sUcs. They slid 
preferably have worked In lndusln 
as economists or in operational 
research. Some evidence of an line 
In ti’Clmologicul development e*wen 
SALARY RANGE : £2.25P-£3.087. 
Application forms Irom the Princui 
Establishment. Officer. Ministry ol 
Technology a I Stuie House, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.l, quoting 
ref. E XE/012. ^LOSING DATE ti 
receipt of completed application*, 
22nd April, 1905. 


ASSISTANT— 

Economic Research Section 


BP has u vacancy for an Assistant in the Economic Research 
Section of their Investment Branch, 

The “Economic Section" provides the basic information on 
which investment decisions ure taken in respect of an international 
portfolio. 



The company carries on diamond mining and treatment operations 
at Mwadui, a town of some 7,Q00 inhabitants situated about 
4,000 feet above sea level and enjoying a healthy and unusually 
pleasant climate. There are first-class facilities for primary education 
and generous allowances for secondary education. Other amenities 
include a modern hospital and shops, and a wide range of sporting 
and reojp^tipnal facilities including golf and sailing, 

WritMn wpfiCa^drier giving Malls of education, qualifications, age 
and miritei siatyi dhofyjd 0G addressed , 20 ;— 

The Appointments Officer, Dept. F/70. 

- 40 HtHbom Viaduct, London, E.C:t. ^ 


The applicant must have a high academic standard but this need 
mn necessarily be in economics or statistics, the main require’ 
ments being an enquiring analytical mind with an understanding 
of Company accounts (i.e. an accountancy qualification) an 
advantage, together with the enthusiasm to work on own initiative 
and to apply the results to individual investments. Salary will 
he dependent on the contribution the individual can make to 
the success of the department. 

Write giving brief details of age and experience, quoting reference 
H.6720, to Box 7551, c/o HadWay House. Clark’s Place. London. 
E.C.2. 
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ilvetfsity of 

uterbury, Christchurch 

>tor Lecturer in Accountancy 


I'lcrttloti's are invited for Hie 
'lion oi Senior Lecturer in the 
liiiiuiont of Accountancy. 

.liruntN will be expected to unless 
nhofahv degree preferably With u 
,<r n laed professional qualification In 
luntoncy In uddlUon, but 
‘.IdcrttUon will be given to 
I [cunts with university qualifications 
urtng experience and 
(perlctice In nome tit’Ids oL 
are desirable qualifications, 
v will be b% tfte rate at 
bn per annum rWftg bv annual 
i-nji’bts of filOO to £2.500 POi* 
uni. Commencing salary will be in 
irdnttw with qualifications und 
•lienee. 

uprated farm to Christchurch will 
dlowftd lor an appointee and his 
,iv, together with actual removal 
•nscs within specified limits, 
lrihcr particulars and information 
o me method of application may 
ibiaided from the AsMX'i^Ion of 
■uonWeulth Universities (Branch 
r». Marlborough House*. Pall Mull, 
rjon. B.W.l. 

plications close in New Zealand 
London on May 10, 1065. 


•ileal c 
jimttos 
nr sam 


r further 
nouncements see 
ges111,112 
d 113 


eu.s' Technological hull title I 

liens Center of Eklsties 

lti-seureli Ldur.il ion and Docu- 
nitlon divisions of the Athens 
irr oi Elastics, concerned with 
Study oi Human Seltlemenls, 
lire additionuJ prolcssionul stall it) 
lolluvinjf branches 
li'ONOMTST, conversant In Urban 
Fmnonncs. Regional Economics, 
IJicorv of Growth and Develop¬ 
ment. PlatiiUnu and leading 
experience M.A. or Ph.D. 
GEOGRAPHER, specialising in 
Natural resources, conservation 
Mid quantitative aspects of 
raglOPul approach. Home know¬ 
ledge of Urbun Geography desirable 
Planning and teaching experience. 

U A. or Ph.D. 

SOU1AL SCIENTIST, conversant In 
'oriology and/or behavioural 
•neuCcs and'or social anthro¬ 
pology. Planning and teaching 
■rperience M.A. or Ph.D. 
PHYSICAL PLANNER and 
ARCHITECT or CIVIL ENGINEER, 
u ll Li utidcrsi andtng of Ek 1st lea 
n.'ie Science of Human Settle¬ 
ments) Planning ami teaching 
\perlrnce. M Sc., Ph.D. or 
•mivalent 

UESEARCH SPECIALIST to work 
mi general scientific methodology, 
hbeiiiellcs, operations raseuicli, 
'\sidtus Mnaljsis und computer use. 
MSc. or Ph.D. 

RESEARCH and DOCUMENTATION 
•SPECIALIST (to work In Wanhlng- 
uni or London). To work on 
amoral scientific methodology and 
(Jurtimcnlalion techniques; prefer¬ 
ably conversant in modern 
•malyiictil techniques und ay stoma 
Mieory. Understanding of Eklstlcs 
>iho Science of Human aettle- 
'I'utBi on a broad basis necessary, 
n He. or Ph.D. 

documentation specialist 
f'dh a sclenLlfio degree Including 
‘•uowledge of statistical methods; 
general knowledge of Eklstlcs ilhe 
S(*lence of Human settlementsi 
rarable. Mother tongue; English, 
oilier languages desirable. M.Sc. 

>f equivalent. 

LIBRARIAN with two years’ 
practical experience In a specialised 
unary. Degree In Library Science 
accessary. 

librarian with si least two years' 
ninetieth experience, as a cata- 
o»uer, in a specialised library. 
Degree In Library Science noces- 

NUl'V, 

LIBRARIAN with at least two 
''ttra' practical experience, includ¬ 
ing substantial inference work, In 
1 specialised library. D^qvee l.’. 
Library Science nectas&vy, 

write, with lull detail* ol ' 


"’‘‘W and experience, .also mJltuUng 
■' interests and conditions of work. 

. 

i Center of Ektitles. 


Athens 
v Admli 

arcetic. 

Cables; ATINST. Athens 
Telephone; 623-827. 


University of Ibadan 
Nigeria 

Applications are invited for <A) 

~ and ,B> Lectureship in 
DEPARTMENT OP POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. Salaries: »A) £3,000 p.a 
1 B 1 on scale Cl.200-R2.175 p.a. F.S.S.U. 
Children's and car allowances. 
r, a iJ' l y unlsilied accommodation. Regular 
U.K. leove. Detailed applications (8 
copies) naming *3 referees by May 4, 

1065. to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas. 

83 Bedford Place, London, W.C.l, iiom 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Graduate Studentships in Economics 

_ Minimum £750 a year 

For Graduates of United Kingdom 
Universities, with First or good Second 
Class Honours, Including those 
graduating this year. 

Tenable for one year from October. 

1066. with possibility in u limited 
number of cases of extension lor up 
In two years. 

Available for advanced study or 
research in economics (widely 
interpreted) in the Graduate School ol 
the London School of Economics. 

Worth £750 n vear, plus fees, in the 
first ^ear, with increments in subsequent 
tears, il ilie studentship is extended. 

Applications, with curriculum vitae 
and ihe names of iwo referees should | 
be sent to 

The Serreiury of the Economics 
Dopin', men I. The London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street, Aldwyeh, London 
W.C.2. noi later than 8i.h Mav, 1005 
Note : “ Economics " may be 
Inicipieted to include Statistics in 
relation to Economic*, Operational 
Research, purls of Accounting and 
certain aspects of Economic Geography 
Economic History and Industrial 
Relations._ 


Economic a young *«d, 

e xpanding consultancy group shortly 
moving to larger premises, wishes to 
appoint an additional director, with 
experience of and contacts in onto 
or more specific fields such as 
industrial economics, transport. 
Physical planning or the economics of 
underdeveloped countries. The person 
appointed will help to develop the 
group's activities, and will receive an 
ni tractive basic salary plus a share of 
the profits. Reply to T. J5, M. 
McKUterlck. Economic Associates 
Lid.. 190. Piccadilly. London. W.l. 


COURSES 


University of Leeds 
Industrial Management 
Division 

Postgraduate Diploma in 
Industrial Management 

The Division invites applications horn 
Mutably qualified graduates fur this 
one-year Diploma course, starting 
October, 1966. The course which has 
been running for four years, socks to 
develop un inter disciplinary approach 
to problem solving and decision making 
through teaching and seminar Work 
in three disciplines—Managerial 
Economies, Behavioural Sciences, and 
Operatlonal Research—and a course in 
Organisational Diagnosis, Including a 
Held project In a firm. It Is designed 
1 1 1 as the first year of u programme 
of sLudy and research leading to a 
muster 'h or doctor's degree, (2) i'or 
those wishing to enter management 
teaching. (3) as a firm educational 
basis for those Intending to develop 
a career In general management or 
some specialist area. 

The course Is recognised by 
D.SJ.R. for the tenure of Advanced 
Course Studentships. Brochures and 
application forms may be obtained 
from the Admin 1strai ive Assistant, 
Industrial Management Division, Leeds 
University, Leeds 2. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Loughborough College of 
Technology 

Loughborouah, Leicestershire 


One. Year Post-QraduaLe Course in 
Industrial Engineering and 
Management 


The course is Intended tor, graduates 
or l>itost) with equivalent professional 
qualifications in engineering, science 
or oilier suitable disciplines who wish 
to obtain formal training In Management 
principles. Particular emphasis Is 
given to the auantUativw approach to 
lridu-ii i lal pWitaiows, Project work in 
the Hum of research exercises with 
lndustiiul companies is an integral 
part of the course. 

The course has been recognised as 
suitable tor the award of a Master's 
Degree to suitably qualified entrants, 
when the College's status as a 
University Is promulgated. <> 

This course is recOgnisedvlor the 
award of D.6.I.R. Scholarships. 

Applicants Who wish to be considered 
for the next September entry should 
apply ro the Academic Registrar, from 
whom further details may be obtained. 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LIB, 


nnd other external degrees of the 

- -Accountancy. 

Ranking. 

__ __ and 

many inon-exam.) courses In business 
subjects including the new Stockbrokers 
and stockjobbers course. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subject in which interested, to 


Metropolitan College 

tfVpt. 09/3), St. Albtns. 
or call at :iu Queen Viciprin Street. 
Loudon E.U.4. City <8874. 
(Founded JS10.I 


MAYFAIR. UNFURNISHED FLATS TO 
LET. lwo or three rooms. Kitchen 
Bathroom, in Luxury blocks. Rent 
£650 and £050 p.a., exclusive rates. 
Services included; C.H., C.H.W.. LIFTS, 
PQRTER. Restaurant nnd valet 
services available.—'Phone: GHO 7601. 


Going Abroad? 

Take a Berllu Phrase-Book. From all 
good bookshops. Including Hachette. 

4 Regent Place, W.l '.unjoins 

130 Regent Street 1. , 

“ Economists " for sale, 19*7-1963 
complete. 1947-1953 bound. Offers? 
Box No. 1918. 


LARGE FACTORY PREMISES 
IN SWEDEN 

As a result of a planned relocation of production a 
relatively large factory building, used for light 
industry, is now for sale. 

The premises are close to Gothenburg, Sweden’s second 
city and principal seaport, with railway and trunk 
road in ’the immediate vicinity. 

The premises comprise approx. 120,000 sq. ft. of 
workshops and stores, and also office accommodation. 
The fully modern, two-storey buildings are of, concrete 
and were erected 10 years ago. The total site.area is 
approx, 860,000 sq. ft Permissible floor loading, is 
500-I.Q00 kg./sq. tn. (100-200 HWsq. ft.). 

Proposals for the purchase of the undeveloped part 
of the site only, approx. 645,00Q sq. ft., might also be 
, considered. \ . 

For furthar discussion^ pleasc^rbp^ ! to k, ;Widtt . 
Possffipitoyt Sat 19 & 

adverpssp^;;i^^rtjj»»»^.^ 
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Selling overseas presents 
many problems. Knowing 
this, Martins Bank make 
their world-wide contacts 
and experience available 
to their customers. 

You would naturally ex¬ 
pect your Bank to give 
advice about finance, and 
to deal in foreign curren¬ 
cies and handle documen¬ 
tary credits and bills. But 
Martins Bank do much 
more than this. 

They provide reports on 
conditions in overseas 
markets prepared 
individually in response 
to specific enquiries. 

They obtain from 
abroad names of those 
interested in importing 
and acting as 
selling agents. 

They obtain reports 
on the standing of 
concerns overseas. 

They provide 
introductions to 
correspondents overseas 
who will help the 
travelling business man. 

Our book "The World is 
Your Market" contains 
much useful information 
for exporters. You can ob¬ 
tain a j copy, free of charge, 
from any branch. 

Martins Bank 
Limited 







Donation* and hgacfaa to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS * LONDON * S.W.I* 


Secretory: Stirling Whorhw, Esq, 




knowledge 


through dose contact with Dominion affairs 


iimltfnrstfmi 


on all aspects of commercial and industrial activity 

experience 

gained during one hundred years of banking 

service 

first-class and up-to-date 


Bank of 
New Zealand 




FREESURVET 


, Woodworm, Dry Rot, Rising Damp Inspections 
by Highly Trained Rentokil Staff 

During the last 4 years Itentokil have surveyed over 
00,000 properties, and three out of every four were 
found to contain woodworm. A. significant number 
were found to contain dry rot or rising damp* 

I Make Sure your property is safe fjrom attack • call 
I in Rentokil now. The inspect ion is free. It isobjectivc, 

I reliable, and acknowledged by professional bodies. 

I Any treatment found necessary — whether for 
I WOODWORM, ROT or RISING DAMP — j 
I in backed by Itcntokil's 20 year guarantee . I 

I r\\ MKNT CAN m : spread over two years if REWIRED J 
I Ring Rentokil - we arc in every phone book - I 

B orpost the coupon below todoy for free illustrated I 

technical leaflets. 


Incorporated with limited OaMIty in New Zealand in 1961 

London Main OffRca: 1 Queen Victoria Street. London, EC4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W1 
HaymSrket Office: SOjJtoyel Opera Arcade* SW1 
Need Office : Wellington, New Zealand 

* (Mr 39$ Branched Ayencfeb * s T 
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Paid-up Capital and Reserves Money received on Deposit 
exceed £2,000,000 at Call and at Short Notice 

Treasury Bank and Fine at current market rates 
Trade BHfs Discounted of interest 


Clive Discount Company 
Limited 


1 Royal Exchange Avenue 
London EC3 
Telephone Avenue 1101 
Telex £5192 


Spiritual 

values 




Nowhfteb ^ 

dlfcmoieearnestlyrecognised than in theStwftesburyHomes& 4 Ai c&UM* 
Tracing Ship. Some 700 children art given a home cducatiott4Hd^ 
training for industry, the professions* fcoyal Navy or 
Service, The only ‘qualification’ for a child to enter our ftomc*wh^^ 
y*i Mate AJAe^his# iyuuW wish to deny ofafldreh tMr rftfit f& 
happiness, many aw urig^aso jrf l|ow myoh we depend on \o1untary 
ijpfciiidns W* ufegqhly peoefi^qui) hellp^'U yoii tan dfloid 
Pkart semi as machos mnran, afaoon 
as yak ban, to m wmw Shcrmry, 

Lt Commander A . ffc mgktnd, AM. 

ROOM tip 

SHAFTESBURY HOMES A ‘ARETHHSA* 
TRAINING SHIP 

mnafUmOmOm 

144 • Shaft ash wy A ge mm •vifiwon • 



Their savings steady and read 
with the Temperance 

Rcguloi saveis all t they know lt pays to onf i ust their mone^ to 
Society where It will be steadily meowing with a qood rate i 
interest and leatltly available lor Aj&t need The Tempcianre hi 
a Hi st-rate reputation for service andoecurit y —stai t saving toda; 
Write for full pai ticulats Ref. R.6. 

TEMPERANC 

PERMANENT BUILDING S0CIET 

Member of the Building Societies Association 

223-227*REGENT STrLONDON-Wl-REGent728 


The 

I Economist I 


BINDING CASES 

Bonding cases for The Economist are available ' 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases an in stiff, dealt 
blue doth covers, and are gilt-lettered on tlu 
spine; they provide an extremely effective caul 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the not mat 
edition together with the' guar^rly hfkx, 01 26 
issties of the air edition tdith rt6d*quaireth 
Indextfi * Thereat can be damped on^the spine 
The cost per cate, pod jfri# £krout$hdsa the world, 
is 14r. Orders , stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to — 

EMiiim in. (past. ei r \ 

84 Hmhwi St., Iw4m . W.l. MUStNRjM* 















STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
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LONDON STOCK CXCHAHfC INDICES 


TH* SCONOHIST-IXTBL 
INDIGATOII 
(1953-100) 



High, 40$> I (February ti) 
Low, 376 3 (March 19) 


High, 353 I 
(March 19) 


High, III 39(February IS) 
Low, 103 87 (March 19) 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

OUARANTHD STOCKS 


Prices, 196$ 
Nigh { Low 


Savings Bonds 3%.1955-65 98 

Savings Bonds 2' 2 %.1966-67 911 

Funding 3%.1966-68 89 

Convenion 3i,%.1969 89i 

Victory 4%....1930-76 941 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 83< 

Funding 4%.1960-90 891 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 73! 

Treasury 34%.1977-80 722 

Funding 54%.1978-80 8? 

Treasury 34%.1979,81 71 

Funding $4%.1982-84 90 

Funding 5*4%.1987-91 90 

Mampdfen 3%.1986-96 56 

Funding 34% ....1999-3004 60 

Treasury S4%.2008-12 j 89 

Consols 4%..after Feb. 1957 I 61 

War Loan 34%.after 1952 i 54 

Conv. 34%.after Apr. 1961 I 54 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 I 46' 

Consols 24%... 39 

Treasury 24%.after Apr. 1975 88 

Oritish Electric 3%.1968-73 78 

Brkiah Electric 34%.1976-79 73 

British Get 3%.1990-95 56 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 60 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


mS?* 1 Yield, i Yield, 

: W- "}[*** J March 31, March 31, 

i isic .las ' 1*65$ i *945 

| 1965 | 1965 ! £ , J. I £ 4 . 

98 ,7 i2 98*« 5 6 1 6 19 11/ 

9l* a I 921,2 5 12 7 6 13 6/ 

894* I 88*1,2 5 7 1 6 15 0/ 

894a 1 89 5 3 2 6 14 10 

941, | 94 3 II 5 5 6 7% 

83>*|* 83 7 , 5 5 1 6 12 11/ 

89" ** 89*,** 3 12 10 5 7 8/ 

73fe 1 734* 5 2 6 6 12 8/ 

724 ,724 4 14 0 6 10 6/ 

89>T* 884 4 3 8 6 12 2/ 

714 704 4 14 I 6 10 4/ 

904 904 4 0 7 6 10 3/ 

90V, 904** 3 19 II 6 10 11/ 

564* 584 4 5 11 6 2 9/ 

601* 604 4 2 6 6 5 7/ 

j 854 85*i* 3 18 6 I 6 10 7/ 

I 614 j 6/l*i* 3 16 6 6 10 lOf 

i 54'*,* 54'*,* 3 16 0 6 10 6f 

I 54* , 53'*,* 3 16 5 6 10 I f 

I 46* 454* 3 16 10 6 10 9 f 

39*8* ! 394* j 3 15 I 6 7 9f 

384* ' 383* 3 15 10 6 9 If 

78* 77«*,* 5 3 9 6 12 5/ 

734 i 73'i* 4 13 II 6 10 7/ 


Price, Price, 
Mar. 24,1 Mar. 31 
1965 j 1965 


Auttraiia 34%. 1965-69 ! 864 [ 

!?• ! 

New Zeeland 6%.1976-80 954 i 

Northern Rhodesia 6%.1978-81 I 8?4 

South Africa 34%. 1965-67 j 924 

Southern Rhodesia 64%.1987-92 ; 55 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 i 80 i 

Birin Ingham 44%.1967-70 89' 4 

Corporation of London 54%.1976-79 j 884 

LCC 3% .after 1920 444 

LCC 5%.1980*83 I 83 

MiddleseK 54%.. ...1980 86' 2 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



| Red. Yield. 

I March 31. 
j 1965 
j £ s. d 

: 6 10 0 / 

I 6 10 6/ 

9 10/ 

6 10 0 / 

8 4 Op 

7 3 6/ 

8 19 6/ 

6 14 0/ 

6 J8 0/ 

6.16 Of 

6 14 6/ |CI7»*,* j£l6 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 



Ateh. Topeka ... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania- 

Union Pacific ... 
Amer. Electric .. 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . 
Cons. Edison.... 
Int. Tel. ft Tel. . 
Western Union , 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting 
Am. Viscose .. . 

Anaconda. 

Both. Steel. 

Boeing.. 
Ceianese. 


334 )84 

59 57 

49 464 

404 414 

454 46'e 
664 66*8 

454 464 

584 574 

424 414 
684 654 
274 27 

444 444 

544 534 

96 95 

I 62 61 

384 37* 4 

634 624 
834 83 


I Chrysl 

, 554 

r 57T 

} Inter, Paper ... 

HI* 

1 Col. Palmolive . 

' 554 

534 

1 Kenneieoct. 

994 

! Crown Zeller . 

554 

554 

Litton Inds. 

874 

Distillers Seag. . 

i 35', 

354 

, Monsanto. 

904 

1 Douglas. 

43*4 

414 

Nat. Distillers.. 

294 

j Dow Chemical. 

82', 

78 

1 Pan-American . 

304 

Du Pont, .. 

2384 

235*4 

1 Procter Gamble 

744 

East. Kodak.... 

150* 2 | 

1484 

! Radio Corpn... 

314 


Ford Motor. 

Gen. Electric ... 
General Foods .. 
General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Mein*. 

Int. Bus. Mach... 
Int. Harvester... 
Inter. Nickel.... 


564 554 

1034 994 

80*4 814 

1014 1004 
534 524 

544 534 

45 444 

459 4544 

80 794 

864 85*4 


Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind. . 
Stand. Oil N.I. . 
Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric.. 
Wool worth ... 
Xerox . 




Standard and Poor'* Ind teas (1941-43 

-JO) 



1965 

425 

1 Yield 

25 

1 Yield j 

50 

| Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 


Industrials 

% 

j — . - 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

; % 

' Bonds 

f % 

Mar. 3 

92-20 

2-92 

47-00 1 

4-27 

77-37 

i".. 

1 3-13 

87-06 

4-17 

10 

> 91-40 

2-95 

46 07 | 

4-28 

76*87 1 

| 3*15 

87-06 

4 17 

.. »7 

1 92 00 

2-93 

47*04 | 

1 4-28 

76*66 < 

1 3-16 

87-26 

4*15 

.. 24 , 

92-02 

2-93 

47-34 1 

| 4*25 

77*02 1 

I 3-16 

87-36 

4*14 

31 

90-90 

2*97 

46*40 

4*34 

76-80 

3* 17 

87-16 

4-14 


435 Industrials t—High. 92-64 (Feb. 3). 

Low, 89 06 (Jan. 4). 




Ex dividend. t Tax free. $ Assumed average life, 7 years. § The net redemption yields alfow for sex at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. * T Ex rights.' %t Fquivilepi cp 8-0 oborfcA 

4e) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex ell. (h) After Rhodesian tex. (I) To latest date, (n) interim since reduced or 
(pi Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia ft Nyasaiand Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange* 
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)NDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
'rMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
jSTRALIA : JAPAN 


|h I Low 


. 38/- 

I'f ! «/* 

ji 4 1 13/- 

: <44/6 
9 * 24/9 

S 14/9 
9 j 42/3 
» 39/6 

i ‘gfc 

S!»! 

! iST 

| 66 /- 

9 | 30/9 
1*2 33/- 
J*. ; 7/3*4 

! ' 20/6 

r 4 #'■ 

iQ'i 1 42/- 
i 122/3 
i 21/9 
i 19/9*4 
I I 8 / 3 I 4 
1*4 9/6 

5 ll/7 ' 2 

: «S 

I', 15/10^2 

!} 58^9 

* 5 W f * 

I ! 10/4*2 

1 J 14 /a 

I'j 28/9 

► ! 7/- 

• ; 34/9 

h I M/3 
. j 7/3 
r 'i ' B/IO'a 

■ 1 79/- 
O'i 29/9 
"i ; 27/9 

*'l 1 94/10*2 
i ,28/9 

■ 1 B/4'i 
0', 13/- 

■ 45/1 '2 
21 /- 


' Lut Two 
Dividends 

£ )<b, % 


I2*a c I 14 c 
28*2cl 16 o 
0 b 4 a 
W l a I +5 b 


. 43* l0 65 b 

25 b 20 0 

.t26*,c l t40 e* 


50 a 50 b 
13 b Mo 
120 0 tMO » 
tSli 4 o t47-9b 
162,b (5 o 
MU b 7*2* 


'i * U/I'i 

*1 1 14/1*2 ' 

. HP'* 

|*4 7/- • 

* 50/3 
0*' 94/6 

h 27 / 10*2 
9*4 31/334 

*4 16/6 
| 27/7*2 

* 32 / 4 4 

► 17/6. 

h 25/9 


I 25/10*2 
' '23/4*2 
•9/3 

! >8/8 
•7/7*2 
30/- 
, 27/3 

h 17/- 


3* 2 o 6* 2 6 

4 0 . ob 


OMMMAHV 
STOCKS j 

. EULTRttAL * RADIO 
» 1 AEI.£1 

> BICC.£1 

i Crompton Parkmion.5/- 

f Dacca.10/- 

i EMI...tQ/~ 

1 EdJoteAufcomttion.., 5/» 

> Engdeh Electric.£1 

1 General Electric.£1 

1 C. A. Parson*.i,£l 

* ' Philips tamp Work*, 10 ft i 

Flessey.10/* 

Pya (Cambridge)-5/- 

' Radio Rentals.5/- 

1 A. Reyrolla.£1 - 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 

ENGINEERING 

Babcock & Wilcox,... £1 , 

John Brown.£1 

Cammed Laird.5/- 

Internat. Combust.... 5/- 

Swan Hunter. U 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Acrow (Eng.) 'A*... .5/- 
Allled fronfounders. .5/- 

Averyi ....5/- 

BSA.10/- 

Geerge Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Aahmore.5/- 

Gueit, Keen.£1 

Head Wrighuon.5/- 

Meul Box..£1 

Ransome & Maries...5/- 

Renold Chains.£1 

.Tube fnyestments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duekham.. .5/- 

FOOO 8 TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers.... 10/— 
Assoc. British Foods.. I/— 

Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond ‘B* ... .5/- 

Fitch Loyell.2/6 

International Stores. .5/- 

J. Lyons ‘A’.£1 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 

fUckJtt ft Colman .. 10/- 

Spillers.5/- 

Tate Style. £1 

Tosco Stores.... I/- 

Unigate.5/- 

Brit. Amer. Tobec. -10/- 

Gallaher.10/- 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.5/- 

Commercial Union . .5/- 
Equity & Law Life .. .5/- 
Generbl Accident.... 5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Legel. & General.$/- 

Northern* ft Emp!.£1 

Pearl.S/- 

Prudential ‘A*. .....I/- 

Royal..5/- 

Royal Exchange.£1 

MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

Birfleld...5/- 

Brithh Motor.5/- 

te Caril ‘A’.5/- 

Motora'A’... .4/— - 

Lev land Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/— 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

Oowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 
JoaephLucha;..£1 

■.waafciv.viJfc 

ft NEWSPAPERS 

Financial Haws.5/- 

Financial Tifnat.5/- 

Internet. Pubdshlajt ^5/- 

wn r ;5 ti 

w. w.aiwjpa sen m «n 

British Printing...., .5/- 

Bunzl Pulp.5/- 

Reed Paper.£t 

Wiggins Teape.£1 

STEEL 

Colvdles.....£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

■ Lancashire Steel.£1 

i South.Durham.......£1 

KfiKW ::::8 

John Summers ..£1 

United Steal.£t 


U rlce. Price. 

ir. 24, Marl I. 
| 1965 1965 


Yield. 

Mar. 31, Covei 
1965 

% 


12:21 i "4 


.4* ; ■ t > 

V J 1 ,-r 



kdt baaed on tisumed dlvidendi:—Arrow (Eng.) *A\ 
ll 'to Printers*, 14%. Chartered. 24*j%. Coan, Patens I B.. 
«*>eral Electric. 7*1%. Gestecner ‘A*. 15%. Marks ft Spender 
l,c '*l bonus, 4%. * * “ —. 


United Drapery, 24%. 


Coan, Patens 1 B., 
Marks ft Spender, 
United Sea Betonf 


BICC, 15%. BSA» 12%. Beecham Gneup.,20%. Bunzl Pulp, 15%. Burmah Oil, •!*,%, tsx free. ButUn's. 55%. 
I3*i%. George Golien, ICNi%. Rkhard Coeteln, 45%. English Sewing Cotton, 15%, --FiKh, Coved, *4%. Gedaher. 17%. 
, ‘A f 2B»4%. Rink Organhatlon, 21%. RenoM putfftt, *%. A. ReyroBe, 8*4%. SpMMert, I2*|%. John Thompson, escciudet 
Wellman, Srtiith Owen. 15%. 




































































































































































































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST APRIL 3, 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
March 31 


London 


Bank rat* (from 5% 

as/ii m .;! 

Deposit ratal 

7 dtfjn* natter. 
Clairini bank* .... 
Discount houses... 
Lotal authorltiai... 

3 months' fixe&. 
Local authorities... 
Finance houses .... 
Call monay: 
Claarinf banks' 


minimum. 5V 

Day-to-day spread.. SMi 


Markat diicount ratal 

(3 months'): % 

Treasury blits.. 61*32 

Bank bills. 6»u-67* 

Pina trade bills.. 7» 4 *6 

Eurodollar dapoelta 

7 days' notice .. 4-4ij 

3 months' ...... 4V*5 l a 

Euro-starling dapoalta 

(in Paris): 

2 days' notice... 8 V *'4 

3 months'. 7V-8'g 


Now York 


Traaiury bills-, % 

March 24. 3-92 

31. 3 91 

Forward cover (3 months'): 
Annual interest cost, US dol 


Market paper: 

Bank bills. 

Carts, of deposit 


Annual Interest cost, US dollars... 2Y-3 | » 


Covorod Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of: 

Treasury billa. New York. S, 4 

Prime bank bill*. New York. ( 4 

Euro-dollar/U K local 

authrotly loans. New York .... 

Euro-dollars/Euro-aterling . London ...., .. •. 5 jj 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials m 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


New York .... 
London . 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



* On March 26th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. 3d. 
secured 31 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £180 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A t last Friday’s tender the discount 
houses submitted the same bid as the 
week before, but the bill rate rose by 
is. o.98d. to £6 ios. n.68d. as a result 
of lower bids from other sources. Several 
houses were forced to borrow from the Bank 
at 7 per cent on Tuesday and large 
assistance was given on Monday, but 
generally conditions in the bill market have 
been easing. 

The market in local authority loans 
has been thrown into confusion by end of 
year tax payments which have withdrawn 
funds from local authorities and forced up 
interest rates. Two day money, which 
forms the bulk of this market, was fetching 
9} per cent at one time on Monday and 
although this rate was not maintained 
throughout the day 8i-8 } per cent was held 
for the rest of the week. 

There was no change in Treasury bill 
rate at Monday’s auction in New York. 
Higher rate in London and a reduction of 
/a per cent in the cost of forward cover 
reduced the advantage to New York on 
covered swaps from per cent to A per 
cent. Euro dollar deposits were fetching 
J to i per cent less than last week, but 
there was a sharp rise in Euro sterling rates 
within the week and on Monday this 
reached 11-12 per cent. Overnight money 
cost over 20 per cent. The acute shortage 
has now abated and the two day rate is 
down 87-9^ per cent, less than a week 
earlier. For the past three weeks New York 
has had the advantage on covered arbitrage 
in spite of the tendency for all interest rates 
in London to rise. 


Bank of England Returns 


1 April I, i Mar 24. 
million) I 1964 | 1965 


Discounts and advances ... 
Notes in circulation. 


ENGINEERING EXPORTS 

T he export order book of the engineering The biggest customer 

industry rose by nearly one fifth last electrical machinery in ] 


X industry rose by nearly one fifth last 
year, and the Board of Trade’s estimates for 
January this year, with deliveries up only 
7 per cent against the rise in new orders of 
40 per cent, indicate that the backlog of 
work is still growing. Orders on hand in 
January at 171 (1958=100) were 12 per 
cent higher than January 1964, although 
the latest figures are subject to correction. 

EXPORTS 

(1958*100) 

Orders on Hind Deliveries 


Quarters 

1 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

123 

143 

139 

136 

II 

128 

148 

133 

138 

III 

136 

158 

124 

123 

IV 

144 

169 

139 

145 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE Rat 


Spot 


Effective Limits 


2-79< 8 -' 4 

.VStt 

I2-I4V 

138-55- 

60 

i0-04V-5 ( i 

'Wh 6 4 

!{:»& 

1209 


US$. 2-78-2*82* 2-79< 8 -« 4 2 79-i, 

Canadian $ . ... 3-025j-* 4 3-01 'J 

French Fr... 13-622-14-027 I3-68 V s b I3-67& 

Swiss Fr. ... Il'94-I2«54’ s I2-I4-U 12-lju 

Belgian Fr. . 138-06- 138-55- 138-42',:/ 

142-05 60 4 

Dutch Gld. . 9-98*4-10-2813 i0-04V5'i 10-04'J 

W.Ger.Dm. 11-037-11-365 IM0' 2 -3 4 II 

Italian Lire.. 1725-1775 1744-', 1743-V 

Swedish Kr.. I4-27I 4 -I4*70 l4 333 g -\ 14-33-i 

Danish Kr... I9 06'j-I9*62 19*1 P 4 -«j 19-luJ 

Austrian Sch. 72-25-73-345 12-09 72-OM 

* Official limits. 

Three Months Forward 

United States $.; 2< 4 -2<aC. pm i 2 i 8 -2c, D( 

Canadian $.I 2 7 8 -2* 4 c. pm j 2*i*-2’ u ti 

French Fr. Il' 4 -I03 4 c. pm ' • I 11 ' 4 c. 

Swiss Fr. I4>2-M< 4 c. pm , 13*8-13'*,: 

Belgian Fr...I 119—107c. pm , 117—107c 

Dutch Gld.! 9V-9»|C. pm lOh-IOc p 

W. German Dm.I Il-I0' 2 pf. pm Il-f0',pf i 

Italian Lire. IS'j-U'jlirepm'lS^-ft'alirt 

Gold Price at Fixing 

Spar fine os. , 35 I4' 2 -I6‘ 2 | 35-M.i 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm 8>2 I 8 > e 

Security £ (New York) %dis. 0-1 I 0-1 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£*000 

Estimate 

1964-65 

April 1, 
1963, 
to 

Mar. 21. 
1964 

April 1, 

1964 

CO 

Mar. 31. 

1965 

10 days Hi 
ended j end 
March ! M»i 

31. | 31 
1964 | 11 

Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax. 

Other Revenue. 

3.043,000 

4.412.000 

i 

2.745.150,3.087.988 
4.145,0921 4.630.992 

174.644,277 
94,828 135, 

Total. 

7.455.000 

6,890.242 1 

1 7,726.980 

269,469 Ml 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services 
Other. 

6,549,000 

839,000 

5,999,845 

817,454 

6.479.524 

827,495 

276,552 392, 
-U04 4, 

Total. 

7,388,000 

. 

6,817.299 1 

7.307,019 

275,448 388, 

“Above-line" 
or Deficit ... 

Surplus 

72.943 

419,961 

— 5,979 -25. 

“Below-line" Expenditure" 

551.325 

848,244 

33,553 13, 1 

Total Surplue o 

r Deficit 

478,382 

428,283 

39,532 j 3 i 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from : I 

National Develop. Bonds — 151,481 

Tax Reserve Certificates. -60,161 I - 40.873 

Savinas Certificates. - 24,I00\ —34,300 

Defence Bonds. 17,096 ~ 72,691 

Premium Savinas Bonds. 43.800 52.90C 


The biggest customer for Britain’s non 
electrical machinery in 1963 was France, 
but the French government’s stabilisation 
policy depressed business in 1964 and ex- 
jx>rts there fell £5.4 million to £48.8 mil¬ 
lion. The Italian deflation had a similar 
effect and exports fell by a quarter to £30.8 
million. Some of this fall may have been 
the result of Common Market tariffs, since 
exports to the buoyant German market also 
fell, but reflation in "both France and Italy 
and a resurgence of business confidence this 
year may boost the demand for British 
machinery. 

On balance economic conditions overseas 
should be a little better for British^nginecr- 


ing products in 1965. Australia and Soi 
Africa, the two biggest customers in 1 9 
and North America still have buoyant * 
nomies and sales there should be at 1 
maintained. The main barrier to a hi 
rate of delivery is the pressure of the 
market and, if the budget curbs this, 
neering exports could jump in 1965. 

MAIN CUSTOMERS 

Non-Electrical Machinery: £ millions 

1963 IBJ 


India. 

Australia ...... 

Canada . 

West Germany. 
France. 


Italy ........ 

South Africa. 


KcliiWt-Jcd us • Ncwsnuivr Authorised Second C)u«s Mull. Post Office Dent.. Ottawa. Printed in fcnjtlund by 9t. Clematis Prey. I.td.. London, E.C.4. Puhlinhal by The 
New simper Ltd., at 25 Si, Jnmcv's Street, l.ondon. S.YV.i, Telephone: Nvlilicbull 3.155. Posiupc on tl«lk Nuuk- L'K 4Jd.: Ou-Nvu** ujj. 





















































Again Laporte break new ground, thie time wtth 
On £1 million cyclohexane Oxidation project at 

*• i 

nowaros ox uzora* n woop conpii^ n 

is the diet independent plant at its kind in 
Britain and i* now coming folly into operation. 
Cyclohaxiao«M/<ftcloha«anoi, and demativea, 

will open np enoiting new poeaibiUties. fcaposte 

1 

h nlfttmiHdf jhffflfl Mitiriikrt rttf ifl ft ffft t fri ill 

Aanukmk MM ’TtMl/M dM>M i'ilt PrOdtuttHl ' 

twaffcA «»m Iam knmkm rnnii 

•mivttom of eobentrand p l agt i e W e tor ex* 
ponding growth indnetriee at home and abroad. 



LAPOETIMHB UMmBHAWmHQ^ 









Over 80 nations are using modem 
automatic ITT telephone 
systems. And they will be using 
them for generations to come. 

The reliability of this ITT 
equipment and the foresight 
shown in its design is a matter of 
record throughout the world. 

More than 13 million lines of ITT 
automatic telephone switching 
equipment of various types have 
been supplied for public w 
networks, over 9 million of them 
in Western Europe alone. 


One of the most successful 
crossbar systeriw Is the ITT 
Pentacdhta*. Originated In one of 
ITT's French companies, It is 
also manufactured today In 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Already It Is In 
service in beer 80 countries. 

While meeting the needs of 
today, ITT Is actively working on 
those of tomorrow. 

For example, In Germany ITT le 
testing something very new In 
telephone switching-an 
experimental quasl-elbctronic 
exchange. Extensive public 
service trials in Stuttgart have 


already confirmed Its 
dependability and that of the 
ITT push-button "Assistant" 
telephone set used In this system. 

ITT, the world's largest Interna* 
tionai supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
HwaKdq^rtdHip; (MBmitne Amwmirn, 
MeWvbrtt, RVi'cgrapdtih 
Hefdquartan;11 Boulbvard da 
FgmpareyT, Brussels 1, Balglum. 




I* 


ITT In Europt (Hty* 1879 / epipHtftoil 
paniat / 106 plants / mamifatturing 
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'* budget box and some 
Ijoto’s accounts. Ha decided 
dowm Bf^sh investment 
mend at home 
ernment saving 
149). 

;es effect now. 



MR CALLAGHAN'S BUDGET IS DfRtllMED' TO: 

Impress foreigners by reducing capital ppCftesYOfiid by cutting bank 
expenditure at home very substanitlsfly. . ■ 

Revise t he whole basis of compaifjjpljeNetlon, Including making it less 
profitable to invest abroad. 

And stimulate vlirtuft. te be prproeedj^'US’eH'.in.^tilting down on 
drinking and smokp; 

The Chancellor didevljr with Mri 
old-fashioned waya.of'p^MMUnB'l^ 

abroad 
this yeai'by, 

(includtngjL_„._ __ 

The eiftra ed.'on the income tax a< 

THE MAIM MEASURES ARE; 

NEW TAXES 

A taxof 30 per cent on capital gains made on shaft* or property held for 
more'thait a.year; paint -aelisetiwithin a year to be taxed aafnqpme. 

Exafhjst: ovyiiSr-occupied houses and good* (such as the family Mr) realised at 
under £1jpQtiL Yield: £125 mRjonayear eventually, but protek^pnly after 

Rsne then eje c te d Tpaqe 210. Corporation tax, to ba^ixeti hext year, is 
not likely to expeecMG paf ©dhbsHow tfca city eeee the new Mms* 
page 223.Cqvenants: no tnomeurtax nMiefwhen uncle pays Mde Johnnie's 
• sdhooifese. -f^diver freegifts page •: «, v L . ?{#‘;' \ 

, Coac#SKAins*4b surtax; idpiease. anyway, S$l a higher income t#x threshold 

[ i y ' 

' guest is a 

foreign f>tiyer (howevsr lie may wentuaMyhe defined). Dyvpepsie dlaaiiowe 
pipe 212. : 'The initial 30 paf cent allowance on business cars goes., ?:;Z 

INDIRECT TAXES V .7;V ' *; 

TobeoeoandatoOhol will yield £127 mUJionin extra taxes—provided people 
go on buying them page Mf. Car lioences go up from CIS to £1710*. 
commercial vehicle licences go up by half. Yield: £48.5 million. 

Relief from the motor Industry that new cars will not oarry more tax, 
gloom from road hauliers at the effect on costs page 212. 

MONEY ABROAD 

Foreign Investment will no longer have any special tax attraction for companies 
and tighter criteria will be applied to those items of investment (outside the 
sterling area) which are subject to exchange control. 

It will be more expensive to buy properties outside the sterling area, including 
the Costa Brava. 

The foreign exchange allowance for individuals going abroad remains at 
£250 a year but this will be recorded in passports and extra demands checked. 
One quarter of the proceeds of sales of foreign securities will have to be 


THE EFFECTS . 

of this operation on the foreign balance and the reactions of grtdmes, fairy 1 
godmothers and others are discussed oh page 214. FlrstforeighrSactiohs 
suggest that Mr Callaghan's design has a sufficiently sturdy look to have made the 
pound look just a little brighter. But the bluntfact remains that Mr Callaghan, 
in his November and April budgets combined, has now cut demand by well over 
twice as much as Mr $elwyn Lloyd did in his famous squeeze of 1961-62. 

There must be a considerable risk of .an investment recession next year, and it is a 
pity that the Chancellor has gratuitously increased ,this risk by .some of the 
unnecessarily anti-capitalist features of his budget. 


The Rcenoffllet ’ U‘ 25 6t. James's Btreet. London. 6W1 ■ Founded 1®43 || Retailed contents on page 147 
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How Shell-Mex and B.P. help produce the power at Ffestiniog 


Ffestiniog has the first pumped-storage 
power station in this country and one of 
the largest of its kind in Europe. 

And they asked us, at the planning stage, 
to find and provide the correct lubrica¬ 
tion throughout the plant. (We had to 
find Ffestiniog first.) Our engineers sur¬ 
veyed every single part of the projected 
plant, down to the last ball-bearing, and 
specified the correct lubrication in each 


case. We were prepared to design special 
lubricants, but we found (hooray!) that 
we had them all in stock. 

That’s one of the big advantages we 
offer to our customers, private house¬ 
holders and power-station people alike: 
a really wide range of products. For we 
distribute all the fuels and lubricants 
made by BP and Shell in thlis country. 
We like to be called in at the plannini 


?L 

ioi 


stage, because we in turn can ddH on 
sources second to no one’s. And if we 
weren’t, we’d stiick for something to 
write about in this advertisement. 



-MORJS POWER, TO THE 


— 


SECONDrLAM^OifAOB FOR 7 HE ECONOMIST PATO AT NEW ton* 
Publishes weekly every Saiurdey, bfiy.two tlmei a year >a London. Lnglund, 


KY. 
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m—Your 
ig the effi 

alance 
lore jusi 
jse rather 
itb the estii 
kely increase 
ut the “ pj ‘ 
gher and, thi 
in the export sid 
ommonwealth _ 

90-100 million to the trudj* 
iip in the common marf 
most certainly also extend 
mis on current account. Thtaf 
)ted before that Britain earns a 
1 shipping with the Coziunonwealttf' it 

ould be naive, indeed, to believe that the 
ihcaval in Britain’s economic (and perhaps 
n only in its economic) relations with the 
embers of the Commonwealth would leave 
iese tics untouched. The Bame would apply 
1 banking and insurance services, and 
ough the amounts would only be known 
ter the event, it would be foolhardy , 
nore them in any serious reckoning. 

Nor is it easy to sec the reason for yovh* 
ipe that the benefits for British industry 
id exports would be large enough in time 
offset the cost of foodstuffs. If the export 
cord of British industry on even terms 
iih, say, Germany’s, had been favourable 
ere might be more reason for your opti- 1 
ism—but probably much less support fO|>^ 
c proposition of entering the EEC antbe 
nd of terms which could have . been 
uained more than two years ago. As for 
c further hope that Britain’s balance of 
ivments would benefit from investment, by 
e common market and by the flitted 
aies, this seems to ignore th 
pui it no higher, of active, 4i 
American investment wfini 
hile experience—and ..eeqbfemte reasoning 
would suggeskthpe f^obalw# of increased 
itish inveatmifr^)tt the Continent rather 
an the nor the ultimate 

nsequenefes imports on the 

ilance qf v the recipient 

•untrv gce«sc^^%vitiriible as to warrant 
e confideat. ossertiofi that amounts of the 
dcr likely' t6 he;, involved in such a step 
-ould easily be swamped” In this way.— 
[>urs faithfully, E STRAUSS 

'hemes Dillon , Surrey 


overseas 

the more so since! Hut 
have improved the bal&itoe 
future years by increasing our eahungs from 
profit remissions and exports. If curbs are 
needed, it is the unproductive items that 
require attention first. It would be selling 
the seed porn to “ improve ” our balance of 
paymentrbyrepatriating mppital and reducing 
.Sr 1 .. , 1 

, Nor isf n*ther <jMn»d^doh againAt lobg- 
term inveatraentsa eaidsfacxory expedient. 
The on a quick -return' 

.alie&dy, 'in effect, discounts the future at 
v absurdly high rates of interest. It is not 
' possible to say exactly what these rates arc, 
since they are the effect of administering the 
exchange control regulations and not the 
result of market forces ; but if, for example, 
investment promising a return of ; twenty 
cent over five years arc turned down 
use tre cannot * afford” the foreign 
bangc, it would obviously pay us to 
Attract the necessary foreign capital by 
adopting your proposal to raise our rates of 
interest.—Yours faithfullv, 

Duncan Oppenheim 
- */. 

VJ British Industries 


4 tendon, 
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oreign Investment- 



111 -In “ The 
>enr’ (March 
1 acute 
‘ti worth 
' a who] 
change 
} individu,, 
ft tliis ifci 



st- 

Say- that ut a time 
ushts pressure the 
nge to the.? 

:ated by the 
governs the a< 



-^ .-ue of overseas investntipt,- 

lst) true of the other outgoing items 
Xl, *rnal account, as the imposition of the 
ni Porr surcharge recognises. Your five 


_ ir ,gar-of the F-ing?ure ; .haqif/be clear 

abdut advantages of wiablp'wlhgs. At all 
s\dBon$cfkpd supersdnk^speeds in qobess of 
4^K;;th^!Fr£C?^gfl will btf fixPd in 
$ptiHtfpt condition, and thus in all 
forties the F-m will function pre- 
■■iSaidy as the TSR 2, except that it will then 
be penalised by the weight of “ slabs of steel 
plate approaching two inches thick that sup¬ 
port the wings as they rotate around pivots 
roughly five inches across ”—to quote your 
spftokft correspondent on March 20th. 

T .. The Variable geometry of wings is. oae wajr 
'^^'■cedfjeing take-off and landing speeds and 
‘■^^"(fipQjnces.^Engine power"is another, and the 
w TSR ,a> ,ar$ 50 P& cent more 
man those of the F-m. With‘the 
wings in the forward condition the low speed 
drag is reduced and the ferry range increased. 


. . _ r Is Air Force has alw^ 

^_It ferrying range In excess of 3,000 

es, whereas the RAF have been content 
with something ip excess of 2,000 miles. 
TSR 2 satisfies RAF ferrying requirements 
without variable wings, and its take-off and 
landing characteristics have been shown to 
be excellent. 

TSR 2 and F-m are much too heavy 
radon from any of the aircraft carriers 
sess or are likely to have in t|ie future, 
tea of a universal aircraft for all scr- 
a snare and a delusion, which has 
life of many a good project, 
y that the global development cost 
hi will be £300 million ia obvious 

_The Americans may do many things 

better than us, but they do <not develop air- 
cdkft and engines cheaper; Jn fact, a large 
proposition of the £360 will be ab¬ 

sorbed by the developritent goats of the 
engines alone, whereas the "figure of £300 
million for the development Of the TSR 2 
includes the cost of the engines, the elec¬ 
tron!^ and all the associated equipment for 
die aircraft. 

If we assume that the Americans will let 
tils have F-in aircraft at production prices 
without attempting to recover from us any 
of their development costs then 140 F-m 
aircraft will approach $800 million.—Yours 
faithfully, S. G. Hooker 

Technical Director 
Bristol Siddeley Engines 
Rockhampton, Gloucestershire 


Soka Gakkai 

Sir—I was surprised and disturbed to note 
in your issue of March 20th what seems 
to me a misleading account of Soka Gakkai, 
file Japanese reformist Buddhist movement. 
To cite a small point, your correspondent 
refers to the Soka Gakkai “ cultural festival ” 
on November 8 th in the National Stadium in 
Tom, He reports that two leading members 
off* fish e Liberal Democratic party, Mr 
$t&washima and Mr Kono, “ looked dazed as 
the audience in the packed stadium 
screamed.” As it happens, I attended this 
gathering and sat not far behind Mr Kono 
and Mr Kawashima in the special visitors’ 
section. Neither looked in the least dazed. 
I would presume that Mr Kono and Mr 
Kawashima were impressed, as indeed I 
was. The audience did a good deal of cheer- 
ing but to say that they “ screamed ” gives 
a wrong impression. The occasion much 
resembled an American football game. 

As a frequent visitor Jo, Japan ever since 
the war, I have been watching for some 
manifestation of A purely 5 Japanese move¬ 
ment to replace the Vacuum] left by destruc¬ 
tion of spiritual values during and after the 
wan Ih that Adrfelv it'Ss my eohviction that 
the rise o( tSoM Gafldtai ffpreaents the most 
inlportant postwar development in Japan. 

It ir Judgment that Soka Gakkai has 

Continued on page 131 
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TIteii^4il/QP reader is very happy about 
hisf new£40 cine camera, .because he used 
to tthlofc he'd never be able to afford it. So 
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received, on the whole, unfair and un- 
understanding treatment in the western presv 
Soka Gakkai is genuinely religious and it is 
\ery enthusiastic. Its methods of recruit¬ 
ment have been subject to criticism but my 
own checks with police authorities have not 
revealed any evidence to support the charges 
repeated by your correspondent. Statements 
that Soka Gakkai tends towards the far right 
and towards militarism ignore the fact that 
its programme is left-of-centre and that its 
founders, Tsunesaburo Makiguchi and Josei 
Toda, were put in Sagamo prison by the 
Japanese army during the war because they 
refused to recognise state Shinto.—Yours 
faithfully, Harry F. Kern 

Setv Yoi k City 


Revolt in Roxburgh 

SlR-^Ybur otherwise well-balanced by-elec¬ 
tion post-script (March 27th) omits one vital 
point. The Roxburgh result differs from the 
Liberal triumphs at Torrington and Orping¬ 
ton in so far that the latter occurred midway 
through the life of Parliament, when most 
governments expect a temporary loss of 
popularity whereas this latest by-election 
follows a general election by only six months. 
Therefore, * the seasonal anti-government 
swing, which undoubtedly was a very im¬ 
portant factor in thfe 1958 and 1962 victories, 
cannot have contributed at all to Mr Steel’s 
surprising achievement. It It,this aspect ol 
the situation which may nuke Roxburgh 
much m&re significant than you suggest.— 
Tours faithfully, G t J; Benniii 

Bristol - 

Sm—Vour^ article playing down the Liberal 
victory in the by-election is in accord with 
your paper’s present mood of eranlditess; 
The battel it weft and truly scraped, how* 
ever, whet) Jfptt -obliged to quote from an 
article in V Liberal naagarir-' exhorting party 
members to more effort, as evidence of 
decline. , , ; * 

In your saner mhmefttsmust know 
that to gain sustained ]X>ptw^a^Ilport the 
Liberal Party needs more projgjmQnal organ¬ 
isation and a more sympathetic 1 ^ 

Southport 'JS"- 


Marketing in Europe 

A monthly research publication 

The Mereh Issue: 

ALCOHOLIC DRINKS 
IN ITALY—PART I 

MAIL ORDER 
IN GERMANY 

POPULATION TRENDS 

Details and subscription rates from: 

the economist intelligence unit 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6860 


LETTERS 

Gas and Iraq i 

Sir—O ne of the odds broadcasting corre¬ 
spondents have to face is that mankind has a 
visual rather than auditive memory, ever 
since Gutenberg ruined oral tradition. May 
I, therefore, bring to your kind attention 
the wording of the relevant parts of my voice- 
cast of March 9th, to which you refer in the 
M report from the Middle East correspondent 
of Radio Lausanne that the Iraqi army is 
using Swiss-made gas against the Kurdish 
rebels ” (March 27th) : — 

4 “ The Iraqi army foresees the possible 

use of toxic gas in its imminent campaign 
against the Kurds." 

Then, further on: 

“One docs not know where Iiaq could 
have obtained the ga^ . . . the masks 

scent to have leached Baghdad via Egypt, 
and Spain as well as Sweden are mentioned 
as countries of origin, however without 
Conclusive evidence/’ 

There is nothing in my broadcast involving 
Switzerland. However, in a newspaper 
version I mentioned that last summer the 
Iraqi air force and the Egyptian army had 
been equipped with Contraves rockets and 
napalm warheads. “Both in the case of 
Egypt and Iraq,,” I wrote, “ these transac¬ 
tions touched Switzerland.” 

Briefly, the actual big-scale offensive 
against the Kurds has not yet started, gas has 
not yet been used, and I did not sav that the 
gas was Swiss-made. I may add that further 
information available now points to the two 
countries mentioned as sources of the masks, 
namely Sweden or Spain, as possible sup¬ 
pliers of the gas, but again, proof is next to 
impossible. 

This does not detraci front the value of 
your article—the intention to use it is cer¬ 
tainly there, and I agree entirely with the 
bqochisiQns your writer was drawing.— 
Yours faithfully, Richard G. Andi reck; 

1 Middle East Correspondent, 
Beirut ''Swiss Broadcasting Corporation 

Death Duties 

Sir—I n reference to jbe 4rti$lc “What 
Happened to Equality} in yqpr issue of 
March 20th, there appears to bcfcWfo'^points 
which are rarely touched on when dis&jssing 
qleath duties: — 

1. The hardest hii by estate duty are 
normally widows, which seems grossly 
inequitable. 

(1 ;i. -If the present loopholes are stopped, 
' 40 that estate duty cannot be dodged, 
Htntely this reduces flic incentive to a 
man to try to leave his wife and 
Cbfijdrcn better off, say, than he origin- 
dly <Svas himself, and surely this 
incentive is good both morally and 
economically. 

The only reasonable answer to the problem 
is to: — 

1. Tax wealth on a continuous basis. 

2. Treat husband and wife consistently 
for tax purposes as one person or as 
separate individuals whether both are 
alive or not. 

3. Cease altogether treating death as an 
occasion for levying taxes. 

—Yours faithfully, P. R. Gordon 

Havant , Hants 
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Automobile Association 

Sir—Y our correspondent Mr. W. Shaw is 
not facing the hard facts of commercial life 
"in suggesting that AA members should 
receive the benefit of the dealer’s commis¬ 
sion. 

The scheme lias been produced primarily 
in the hope that it will benefit the Mercantile 
Credit and the AA; the former by obtaining 
a larger share of the business in the highly 
competitive field of hire-purchase finance 
and the latter by a rush of new members 
anxious to pay their guinea registration feta. 
The fact that the motorist will also benefit 
is purely incidental. 

Without the co-operation of dealers Mer¬ 
cantile hopes will certainly not be fulfilled 
as motorists are usually happy to accept what¬ 
ever HP terms are offered and the vast 
majority of dealers operate only through re¬ 
putable finance companies. The Mercantile 
scheme will, in any case, mean less commis¬ 
sion for dealers and although not many will 
object to taking this smaller share in order 
to help the AA customers, a complete cut 
would not be viewed very favourably. 

Why any commission at all ? Apart from 
the clerical work, postage and stamp duties 
in connection with hire-purchase, many 
dealers operate under recourse agreements 
which indemnify the finance companies 
against bad debts. They will not do this for 
nothing. Moreover, all the time that this 
commission helps the dealer to make a 
reasonable profit there will be less pressure 
on him to increase his charges or reduce the 
services that he offers to the motoring public. 
—Yours faithfully, T. L. Isaac 

Pai nham f Surrey 

Propaganda ? 

Sir — I was disappointed to see The Econo¬ 
mist inclined to treat the destruction of 
United States Information Agency libraries 
so lightly, as a matter merely of “ hurt 
American feelings ” (March 13th). We 
Americans hardly expect everyone to agree 
with us, and we do not doubt dial others 
regard a frank presentation of our views as 
“propaganda.” But we have learned from 
our British forbears the great truth that 
accommodation can come only through 
dialogue. The tragedy of these attacks on 
our information offices is that they reject the 
offer, and destroy the hope, of dialogue.— 
Yours faithfully, Russeli. O. Prickett 
Belgrade 


Retail Business 

The March Quarterly Survey examines the 
maiket for 

WINE 

Particular attention is paid to distribution and 
future prospects. 

The Survey comments on intoiviows with a 
national quota sample of 1.200 households 
carried out by Stats (MR) Ltd 

Full details of the Survey and Retell Suelneee 
from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIOENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 $t James's Place London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 E«st 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Telephone Murray Hill 7 6860 
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(Understandable enthusiasm may well carry a Rank Xerox* 
salesmen beyond the bounds of normal business practice 
into the realms of xerography in space exploration, or 
the latest developments in intercontinental xerocopying 
of important documents. 

But keep him down to earth and he will explain how 
Rank Xerox can bring to (sear its wealth of experience and 
expertise to help you improve your internal communications 
system out of *11 recognition. 


Xerocopying (with the Rank Xerox 914 or its smaller 
counterpart, the new 813) scorns messy chemicals and 
sensitised papers. In seconds, it bonds a permanent 
image, bone-dry, on to ordinary bond paper, 

Bxtremely cheaply, too, because xerocopying involves 
no capital commitment: you simply rent the machines. 

Check for yourself, Consult the Rank Xerox salesman 
on ways to improve your internal communications efficiency 
end also ask for a demonstration of xerocopying. 


♦Xerox m • regwtemd trade murk of Rank Xerox Limited 



◄ 


For the larger 
orgafttnotlon 
The Rank 
Xerox 914 
If capita even 
30 Object* 


For the 
•mailer office 
The Rank 
Xerox 813 a 
newcomer 
that sits 
an a desk top 



Your business depends on shared information 


MiivuiM tub «ws nuaaiMtiTiBki .tftturi r 


XEROX 


jToiVfSIOft WITHI1 THE BANK ORSANtSATfOM JOWfi* OW IfO WITH KWK CMWOWiON 

SANK XEROX (RENTALS) LIMITED, MS fiT PORTLAND STREET. Ml MOS 9*10 


\ 




Who makes a flying-wte executive’s EMMte even more Cordiale? 

The airline of whnm h i.i jl. i.«* . 


FrlnAh h u/. air i me °- w , hom 11 is said; the service Is Jet, the difference Is 

wrth )fo?iheNlnaVi he - di ^? r j n< ; e7 So I" 8 exacufives say it starts 
the French wmiM N 'r i8 ( , ‘ cc '| u, * ed stewardess, others state that only 

tXe s.vs'&'a.f ts, sss. srarsd! 

sengers term it a subtle overall ambiance —that "jene sais auoi old hov" 
J. hat s probably it the classic way the French cloak with «£2* 
Charm their superb efficiency at things like getting you frorr> 9 oiMplace . 


SUC u h ptsclsrtiming—and so little fuss. And who gets to 
fir this Frenchness? More and more passengers flying io destina- 
tton s as distant as Lagos (UTA give the world’s fullest coverage of 
ttm' wtJmI!! o°^ S « n£ !? le ? (tJTA’s DC-8 jets offer the French-est service 
• Ce&Formfdabie A$ * JusJn ^ ss ' T,en (ea 0 er to catch th « mood) have it, 

esrt«drtme^ raVeI A06dt about the services of UTA, the world's French- 


mm\ 


tTTPiccadil'y, London, \V1. KYDe Paik-iSC', 




‘ Room 141 Royal Eo-hang 


[■, f/Tanchc - f 9 r 2. Blackfrlars 7891/20*fullesi air covoraoe of Africa In association with Air A.i i-H e 
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From CIBA: better bonds for sltfs.... bettec brakes at bends 

;«c>- ^v :: * \y {" f * ■* ^ ■ \ v\\s yy \ 

i of CIBA Group '&'fefes Wen! Into that ted to a gr^al ad vane? in the treatment oF ‘Ihd synmetfe'flbr&s—polyester-was the mb 
the beginning of 1964, Cl BA held high blood pressure. treme difficulty of ensuring that it stayed white, 

s In 83 countries and 11,600 regie- RACING CARS AND RADIANCE. Rddux*Ts a high It was CIBA who led the way in producing* 
larks. Here in a chemical group strength adhesive originally developed for brightening agents that keep white shirts 


In 1964,8.4% of CIBA Group Shies Aren’t Into 
research. At the beginning of 1964, CIBA held 
19,000 patents In 83 countries and 11,600 regis¬ 
tered trademarks. Here is a chemical group 
equipped to meet today's special challenges, 
RESINS AND RAUWOI.FIA. StlcHing metal to 
wood ip make a bettpr ski Is just one of the 
many prhblems solved by the CIBA plant at 
Duxford. The fields Cf B A cover are many and 
varied, fron) the epoxy resins tb a pharma¬ 
ceutical made from the Indian root Rauwolfla 


aircraft manufacture. However, following ex¬ 
tensive application work by Bonded Structures, 
Limited, the CIBA subsidiary, It now greatly 
Improves the efficiency of car brakes by pro¬ 
viding a reliable bond up to360°C for disc pads 
and drum linings. 

A problem with the Introduction of one of 


really white. It was just one of so many of their 
contributions to the textile Industry. 

All this, and more, comes from CIBA; from 
e worldwide chemical group where research 
needs no passports. 

For any further information, piedse write te 

CIBA United Kingdom Limited, 96 Piccadilly, WJm 
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Travel while you sleep 


Turn that long journey into a good 
night's rest—go by sleeper from 
centre to centre. No crawling through 
endless suburbs, no glare of head¬ 
lights. No hotels to book, no meals 
to buy. And the whole day ahead to 
do your,work. 


Your modern sleeper is • bedroom 
on wheels 

Interior-sprung mattress ■ Crisp , fresh 
linen ■ Lashings of hot water ft Mirrors 
■ Towels ft Morning tea and biscuits 
ft Service only a bell-push away 

FROM 20/- 2ND CLASS UP 
TO 40/- 1ST CLASS 


Network of over 100 
Sleeper Services 
Sleepers run the length 
and breadth of Britain, 
linking business centre 
to business centre and 
serving many distant 
holiday areas. Get the. 
FREE Sleeper Services 
Colour Folder TODAY 
from any British Rail 
Station, Town Office or 
Appointed Travel Agent. 


sleep as you yo-overnight 




British RaH I 
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^ National 
Development Bonus 
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AFTER U YEARS 
CFREE OF UK 
INCOME TAX] 



REPAYMENT 
AT ONLY ONE 
MONTH’S NOTICE 


further details from post offices an© banks 

Usuod by th$ N*iton*l Swings Commits, London, WC2 
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Newmark make time by cutting time. 


—and now these famous manufacturers of precision instruments and Britain's largest 
importers of Swiss watches are ticking over faster! 

How did they increase the tempo? 

With Burroughs machines. By examining the accounting qf*d payroll procedures 
and solving problems of increased efficiency by systems analysis. 

How? 

By installing numeric and alpha-numeric amounting equipment. ' r 

Cutting time on ?.. . » * .. ^ * m 

Payroll computation, touting analysis, kaleS statlstlcs andfcought ledgers, 
with a plusflSxiWIityter other v V 

Accountingfor time at f/pwmmk, Js fn good hands l , . ,. r ^ 

Certainly- And the skill end speed with y^hich Burroughs helped Newmark can.salve , 
yotfr businessprobten^* too. ; 


Bur roix ghs 




mean business 


FROM ADDING MACHINES TO COMPUTERS 
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The 

Luxury Cruisers 
with 

Extras as standard 

The moment you own a Romany the world of luxury 
cruising is yours. Wherever fen choose to go, the sunny 
Mediterranean—the Norwegian Fjords or perhaps the Con¬ 
tinental Waterways, the Romany wilt take you tfiero In style 
and comfort. In our range from 17' to 06' there le aeraft to 
suit your own requirements. These magnificent graceful 
craft are completely fitted out and provide excellent cruising 
facilities. Dependable at all times, built of tough glass fibre 
and reinforced with steel and timber, they are designed by 
experts for easy handling and extreme comfort with luxury 
Interior decorations and furnishings. 



It r tioihanijt TO (iffn that* it ah nt) t mimics tirrvrtt « ith nln V linen 
at tl {fttnl ptifn nta n* lhi flat id bn* and bioud tnaui mat it fl nab 
ma boat whn h hamUiH mil n Hi a no th rant motion It m« bn It to 
Alai | JJwhanOn « d<s*g>* n*ui th* b* iUu.nl! tabut tf*. \§u by ( < Jjtixtt 
fMnu pro* ulas spin lonm << info* t 

SPECIFICATIONS Include euperb furniture and lighting 
fitted carpets and curtains, five luxury borths (two are double), 
ample wardrobes, drawers and lockers. Practical toilet and 
galley, power points, mirrors, refrigerator and hosts of other 
superb Items—all fitted as standard. And power 9 A wide 
variety of inboard/outboard engines either diesel/petrol ate 
available to your choice, giving you the confidence you 
would expect from a cruisei designed for the sea. 


jT' \ Justus ^ 

A 




Jt\ r „ i" 


.1 i-^ 



Go ahead Ask your Air-lndia cabin staff for the moon. 
Be demanding They II deliver the goods. With a smile. 
It's service in the grand Oriental manner: galaxies of 
little attentions 

Hence Air-lndia s vast space appropriation: to fly the 
most spacious passenger jets aloft Boeing 707$. 
See your Travel Agent. 


AIR-INDIA f 


R 4ft 

We shell be pleased to make arrangements to show you (nnd your 
wife) examples of our fine craftsmanship—a feature of every Romany 
Cruiser Fltast imilt fm I'lmtialtd lulltohut bmhuic. 

GORDON PAYNE LIMITED 

ROMANY WORKS • HOLTON MBATH * RoOLB 
DORSBT ' Twit LYTCHBTT MINSTBR SSI 


Over 32 years of flying experience 


17/18 Nat* Bond Street, London W.l. - Hyde Park 8100. 
And at Birmingham,Cardiff,Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester. 


In wthBOAC and Q in*, 




Sitter vfojp* Mlcholangvlo #f talhf Uw cruhingxp—d ay knot*, dUplocament^ 3 ,ooo tom. Fitted with fntatt wn, 
ttmpmm, mchutint tuMliuh. M l i r h. lw ^«rt.ro«y g p l M«yi lUg—Uo mhlw. 


Want to suu_ ypursclf all the way to Neiv York? 
We have built two new ships, to let you do just that! 

'off to'the Stales ? Climb Aboard the Michelangelo or Raffi,elIo-lateat shin, of the ' 


. 


|| Jlfodern Jlozcline 
111 funnel-design 

j|| streams all smoke 
;jg atidfumes 

1 ; ou t to sed. 




Off to the Stales ? Climb fcboard the Michelangelo or Raffaello—latest ships of the 
Italian Line. Sail the Sunshine Route (Genoa-Cannes-New York) where the sun shines 
40 weeks in the year. Take Jt tanned—and easy. But don't be surprised if you want to 
stay the round trip. We built our ships around holidays. To some, a holiday;means 
fresh air, and achance to gejun some hard physical exercise. So we have air-conditioned 
all the cabins, put in a gym^and constructed 11 promenade decks. For others, a holiday 
means sun, peace, and lot$ of good food. So wc sail the Genoa-New York Sunshine 
Route, keep our service silent, and use some pretty good chefs (72 all told-—w hich 
explains a menu 1,000 dishes long and 200 vintages deep). For the rest of us, we 
sneaked in a couple of nightclubs, a teenage club, bars, swimming-pools, dance-floors 
and a\3**leck cinema. Sort of Dolce Vita. Sort of fun. Look—since you're reading 
abpijt us. ^hy not write to us at the address below and find out more : Take an aperitif 
for yo%"Stateside visit. And have yourself a great time over there. 

Italian General Shipping Ltd., 35 St. ^mea'aSt, S.W.t. Tel: WHJtehall 0083 CaMee: ttalmar London S.W.1 Tel**: 2BS75 

Italian Una 


Tint ITALIAN LINE OPERATE THE FOLLOWING SERVICES • MEPITERR AXPAN-VORTII AMERICA • MFD 



• ANOTHER REASON WHY INDUSTRY SHITS VIA EMERY AIR FREIGHT 



IN THE U.S.A. 


as other countries in their network, 
Emery offices are connected by telex. 
The shortest time between any two 
points is on Emery Air Freight 
communications lines. 

The result to you: 

Maximum speed and control for your shipments. 

Emery serve: 

Australasia, Canada. South Africa, U.S.A., Japan. Hong Kong and 
the Philippines 


London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKVport 183 
London (West End Office): Tel: Langham 9936 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262. ext. 236 Manchester City: 

Tel: Trafford Park 2241 

Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham): Scotland, Prestwick Airport: 

Tel: Prestwick 78006 
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When you want to exchange 
your money at a Hilton hotel, 
just talk to the hotel’s cashier. 

He’ll turn your pounds, 
your francs, your guilders or your 
marks into crisp, green dollar bills. 

Hilton thinks of all the 
little extras that make your trip 
more pleasant. 

Stay at a Hilton when you come 
to the States. 

In little ways it’s a lot like home. 


HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THE U S.A. 

Milwaukee, Wieo, 
New Orleans La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland Ore 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash 
St Louis, Mo 
T arry town, H Y f 

Washington, DiC, 


For non-slip-up reservations, n any of the Hilton hctele and Inna m twenty f«ve cities thtoui 
out the Unrted States, call your Travel Agent Airline, Sledn ship Company, 01 any Hill 
hotel or Hilton Reservations Office In London HYDc Paik 8888, in Rome 3151, in Amsterd 
73 ) 08 * 23 , in Rotterdam 144044, in Pans 225 070G, in Frankfurt 28l"45, in Biussels 13*81*12 
Madrid 257-0400 

See the U.S.A. on $16 per day Includes hiiton hotels Greyhound Bus Transportation » 
eight-seeing toyre. Far more ^formation corflact any Hilton hotel, Hilton Reoeryptlon Off 
H Greyhound Bus 6ftte*4or your Travel Agent. * 


In New York City 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The New York Hilton 
at Rockefeller Center 

ht Chicago 
The Palmer House 
The Conrad Hiltgp 


end In these eitlee 
throughout the 
United Stetes 
Atlanta, Ge 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland* Ohio 


Dallas, Tex 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex 
Hartford Conn 
Honolulu, Hdwd i 
Houston, Tex 
Kaneps City, Mo 
Let Angeles, del if; 
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Who shows him how he landed? AMPEX 


Today, even a skilled pilot has a helping hand from and It Is applicable to.any aircraft or landing strip in 

Ampex. Many U.S. Navy aircraft carriers are equip* the world. Ampex invented the Videotape television 

ped with closed circuit television systems consisting recorder in 1956, and today this recorder is an iodis- , 

of a television camera and a video recorder. Each pensable piece of equipment in most of tie world's ; 

landing is recorded on video tape and when tlje pilot television stations. In science, industry, edyjtationdnd ; 

steps out of his aircraft he can see, exactly what he even in the home, Ampex leadership in magnetic-Mpa i 

did right and wrong in his landing. It is one of recording plays a maj^r role. And Anji4ax ha^sthd ’ 

‘tTlTtrecrat at3rpne^OTTSr‘ , ^of unique distinction of : t>eing the o^ly ; c.ombany 

> Videotape* television reorders, Jhe-U.^.m’liV providing magnetic recorders,-core memories 

| calls! 8 PLAT—PHot t*ai|difiS Alcl televisioh-4- ■■■■■ll and tape for every application. 

*tmA fwp#hcWp, v , < 1 »+? :} , ^ 

Amnex sales and service facilities are conveniently loratedf> Write los-Ampex Great S Komi. ««*«»,%»ri* lltyre?Enbland. Telephone Reading 

B4471 *•'‘Ampe* -StA. ttiOMr BwlteflWawt, ’Telephone 091/3.81.12 Eitfoni $ INffAirt. i#n. Ousseldortrr Strasse 

24 Germany. Telephone 25.20,01-06 • Arnpev41 Avenue Bosquet, Paris 7e, France. TefephoAe 706,38.70 * Al|*p#x thtetimtionaj* S.A. Dumit Building, Al 
H»mr4$r*et; fcaftwC 4*t»nlw ffW-W > ^ ’** - ‘ 

' 1" I 1 . ‘..*1 -‘i,’', H '. .I'.?.' ...„.- 
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HADFIELDS 

CUSTOM BUILT 

OIL HYDRAULIC PRESSES 



PRESSES ARE BEING BUILT FOR A VARIETY 
OF USES, EACH MACHINE BEING DESIGNED 
FOR THE PARTICULAR APPLICATION. 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF PRESSES FOR TWO 
SUCH APPLICATIONS ARE ILLUSTRATED. 



( HADFIELDS 

v $ H E F F 1 E L D 



In the first place theie s no capital outlay No running expenses. 

No maintenance staff. Once the hire contract has been signed 
Rooles look After everything — repairs servicing replacement of 
cars whenever neednd And you can choose fron the wide range 
of Rootes models — cais and commercial vehicles — to suit your 
individual needs Not only are you free from transport worries, 
but the capital saved can be put to more profitable use It all adds 
up to sound economic sense, that's why more and more far- 
seeing business mon are appreciating the advantage and con¬ 
venience of Contract Hire. Why not call and see us ? We'll be glad 
to discuss your needs and draw up a tailor-made contract. 

And then's Rootes Self-drive and Chauffeur-driven Hire Service, too, 

|fl ROOTES HIRE 

ABBEY HALL, ABBEY ROAD, N.W.8 

Tel: CUNnlngham 5141 

ALSO AT BIRMINGHAM 3 M CHARLOTTE STREET • T.l. CENtr.t Ml' 

Manchester olympia knott mi-l t.i blacm i«i. «*// 


HADFIELDS LTD., EAST HECLA WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
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Whichever industry .. . whatever process ... you name it and 
^rranti wilt almost certainly be able to automate it. Because 
erranti are big in automation now . Active in automation now. 
foranti have, already completed oyer three hundred ^feasibility, 
belies;' into the applications of automation. And there are more 
lri the way I Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti. Far 
'Dm it. FenOnti are uniquely qualified to f put automation into 
Notice—because they are the biSly company in Europe with 



plied automation equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel works, 
chemical plants and electrical companies, to name only a few 
of the many. It seems possible that frerraqfi have conducted a 
feasibility study into automation in your industry. Your process. 
Or would be willing to do so. It would only take a letter to find out I 



Bf&iN AUTOMATION MOW 

' i "'* dPNKk^hoLUNwooo uncs. donbon owe* miubank towm, mm-cbank/ionoon s.vr.i 
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about bringing America nearer! 


Forget you ever thought the USA was pretty remote. From now 
on in remember this. America is not only nearer, but cheaper, too. 
Travel is easy. Life is fun. Because BOAC makes getting there as 
easy as Blueberry Pie. BOAC flies to America 60 times a week. On 
average that boils down to one plane every two-and-half hours. 
No other airline gives you this service. Only BOAC cares. 
America is an experience. You can shoot the Rapids. Trail the 
Rockies. See New York from Liberty's lpow. A good hotel costs 

\ 


under £5 a night for two. You can lunch for under 10 shillings. 
Dine for around £1. Breakfast costs 90 cents, or if you must be 
English, 6/6d. Expensive? Not when it includes Cranberry Pan¬ 
cakes, Fruit Juice, Bacon and Coffee like you’ve never had before. 

What about airfares? Blueberry Pie again! Just £107.33. buys a 
14-21 day Economy Excursion return to New Yolk. And that cm the 
famous Super VCIO. It works ovt at a mere 3 id. a mile. An im¬ 
portant financial discovery by anyone’s standards. Even Pilgrims-1 


VBOAC TAKES GOOD CARE... OF YOU 



SERVICCS OPERATED FOH BOAC-CUNARD BY BRITISH OVERBIAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


AND BOAC CUNARD 
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Is Virtue Enough ? 

M r CALLAGHAN has managed to present a budget which is at once wildly 
experimental in its complex technical detail, but cautiously conservative 
in its general economic aim It ts also an accountant’s nigh tmar e of a budget. 
In hia marathon speech of just over two hours, Mr Callaghan announced some¬ 
thing over fifty separate tax decisions; many of them were quite plainly shots 
in the fiscal dark, and, when burrowers for loopholes havi got at them, some 
are only too liable to have the opposite effect from what the Chancellor intended. 
Clearly, however, there are three controversial intentions of the budget that 
should at once be welcomed in this newspaper There is one other intention 
that should not be 

Fust, The Economist has been urging the Chancellor for months, at one stage 
in rather lonely isolation, that one of his main steps should be to reduce the 
net outflow of long-term capital from this country. It is a brash hangover 
from imperial days that Britain's tax system, alone in the world, has remained 
much more favourable to investment abroad than to investment at home. This 
is now corrected, albeit in a budget that will unfortunately hit both forms of 
investment pretty hard. Still, the Chancellor is surely right both In the inten¬ 
tions of his short-term exchange controls (designed to reduce the outflow of 
capital in 1965*66 by £100 million) and the long-term gearing of his new 
corporation tax against overseas investment (designed eventually to draw In 
£100 million a year of extra tax from companies’ overseas investment income). 
If this latter measure works—bluntly, if it starts to encourage Britain to Sell off 
rubber estates to the Malaysians, and if it sharply checks the long-term private 
investment abroad of foreign exchange that die country is not actually naming — 
it may cause a much bigger outcry in the City than die City has woken up to 
emitting yet. But it could also, just conceivably, be the first budget measure 
for years that is really directed towards long-term strengthening of die British 
economy. Nobody suggests that a country like Britain should invest only w ithin 
its own boundaries, but die actual tax subsidy it has given to people to move 
so much capital overseas (£4,000 million of it since 1952) has been a major hidden 
cause of this last decade's woes. 

Secondly, on a lower level of importance, we urged the Chancellor last week 
that, if he felt he had t» impose £150 million a year of new taxation to reassure 
foreign creditors, he should draw it from a selection of sumptuary indirect 
taxes. In the event, he has imposed £164 million on the first three choices we 
suggested—tobacco, alcohol and the annual motor vehicle tax—so we can hardly 
complain about that. The third welcome feature of the budget, although it 
has been the one moat attacked by die Conservatives, is the release of scarce 
skilled manpower from manufacture of the fabulously wasteful TSR 2 aircraft; 
this is discussed in the next article below. There remains the one really Worrying 
black marie on die budget. The Chancellor has been more beastly to die 
domestic business community than he should have been. This threatens some 
danger towards national economic growth and investment, and possibly also 
towards sterling. 

The dilemma needs to be brutally stated. Laat November Mr Callaghan was 
mote bravely deflationary in his emergency tea imposts than he was given credh 
for, but he disguised this from his Labour backbenchers by his meteaaea hk 
social welf ar e benefit! and by kit awipea it oapitdistt. tie result Waa that 
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he disguised his toughness also from some members of the 
international banking community. They assumed that an 
extravagant and vindictive Socialist was back in power; this 
was the last straw, after two weeks of ill-considered reflection, 
that toppled them into November’s flight from the pound. 
Many economists thought at the time that the air of deflation 
and of tilting at capitalists would also cause domestic invest¬ 
ment programmes to be reduced. In this—Mr Callaghan has 
a strong point of support here—we then proved wrong. 

Now, i»*Aprfl, Mr Callaghan has again been deflationary, 
much moBf solmag many people seem to have realised. The 
tax increases and expenditure reductions which he imposed 
last November and this week combined will cut more than 
£500 milli on from home demand in 1965-66, and near to £600 
million'in 1966-67. Those figures should be savoured in their 
full force. In the first six months of his Chancellorship, Mr 
Callaghan has imposed more than twice as big a squeeze as 
any Conservative Chancellor ever did. In his famous deflation 
of 1961 Mr Selwyn Lloyd imposed only £210 million of tax 
increases. 


I N present circumstances of serious concern about the 
balance of payments, this severity may well be inevitable. 
But the implication of danger of return to a major investment 
recession should be recognised, and where possible guarded 
against. Mr Callaghan started his speech with a ringing 
attack on the way in which “in the past decade we have 
preserved solvency only by periodic bouts of deflation which 
immediately reduced imports, but also sapped the confidence 
of management and labour at home and weakened our 
industrial power.” He expected to see “ some easing of home 
demand” as 1965-66 progresses, which would make room 
for die increase of over 5 per cent in exports he wants; but, 
once again, “ the Government cannot accept that our task 
is complete when room has been made for what is required, 
in the hope that the result will somehow or other seep 
through into exports. Wc have had enough of that process 
in the past decade.” These sentences were thrown into the 
Commons air, and one might have expected that they would 
have beep followed by deliberate measures to transfer the 
freed resources to exports and to see that deflation did not 
indeed “sap the confidence” of management and lead to 
a “ weakening of our industrial power ” by a downturn in 
industrial investment next year. They were not so followed. 
There was no shadow of an extra incentive for exports in 
this budget; that is one of the main criticisms to be levied 
against it. And there was much less than any shadow of 
encouragement up keep up business investment in the crucial 
year of 1966. On the contrary, business taxation is then to 
be most unseasonably increased. If the anti-capitalist section 
of this budget had concentrated on replacing Britain’s 
unworkable death duties by an effective gifts tax, the 
Chancellor would have deserved support for it. Instead it was 
pitched, at every point, against productive enterprise. The 
long-term capital gains tax for individuals is to be put at 30 
per cent (whidi is itself 5 per cent higher than is wise), but 
for companies it into be at the still higher,rate of corporation 
tax C‘ unlikely to be over 40 per cent ”)* ' There is to be no 
compensation for the fact that the introduction of the corpora¬ 
tion tax next year will devalue the effectiveness of the invest- 
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ment allowances; en the contrary, the Chancellor expressed 
his doubts about the whole principle of the present system of 
investment allowances —which, he remarked rather crossly, 
are costing the Exchequer over £300 million a year. 

Next, the Chancellor turned to strike out business enter¬ 
tainment as an expense for tax pmpp^ep,t$id tp announce his 
withdrawal of the Initial allowance on business motor cars. 
There would be a good case for administrative action to stop 
abuse in expense accounts. The best such action might be 
to say that all business cars must carry the name of the firm 
prominently displayed (thus making it invidious to use them 
for private purposes) and that all entertainment expenses 
reimbursed to directors and top management should be listed 
separately in company accounts (which might well shame 
them into economies). But the main effect of the particular 
measures against “ tax avoidance ” that the Chancellor has 
chosen will not be to secure such economies; it will be, as 
he himself estimated, to push up business taxation in 1966-6" 
by some £35 million. All of these rises in business taxes 
increase the danger of a downturn in business tamings and 
thus in fixed investment next year. In a year when the 
Chancellor has already had to rpise total taxes by more than 
he would on internal considerations have wished to do, m 
consequence of the scowls being directed at Britaih by foreign 
capitalists, it is folly to make further increases that will not 
appeal to foreign capitalists at all; and these particular 
changes will not, for a very evident reason. 


N obody who sat in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
could doubt that these proposals on business expenses 
were intended solely to please Labour backbenchers at a 
critical political point in the speech; and very horrid they 
looked as they yelled their exultation. The Conservatives can 
often turn the impartial parliamentary observer against them 
as they demonstrate yrith bogus points of order against pro¬ 
posals they disapprove, like the cancellation of TSRz; but 
they are rarely moved by pure hatred, and would be unlikely 
to cheer tax increases by a Conservative Chancellor on any¬ 
body. Watching Labour’s demonstration on Tuesday, in a 
budget many of whose parts (including many of its better 
parts) spring from the fertile brain of Mr Nicholas Kaldor. 
one was forcibly reminded of Mr Kaldor’s admission in his 
recent book: that, as he moved as a tax consultant round the 
yyorld, he had been bewildered how the purposes of the 
budgets he recommended had been thwarted by the anger 
of rich millionaires against even his most reasonable proposals, 
because “ the power, behind the scenes, of the wealthy 
property-owning classes and business interests proved to be 
very much greater than the responsible political functiona¬ 
ries . . . suspected.” As Mr Callaghan sat down after this 
budget—with its tough corporation tax, toughish capital gains 
tax, and gratuitous sideswipe at business tax allowances— 
there was room for fear that the socialist urge within hi® 
might haye caused him to, run again into the twp dangers 
which he had also seemed to be counting in his budget of last 
November. ,,, c « 

Perhaps the first of these fears—to put it Mostly,' that 
there might be another fogfo from the'poagcLby ftutfred 
capitalists and businessmen, after a two-week ptfut fbr reflec- 
tionr—may be minimised this tune by one.factor.' Tins budget 
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does contain, in the measures to reduce commercial invest¬ 
ment overseas, one segment of direct action to strengthen 
the long-term balance of payments. That is what the 
November budget so signally,lacked. The other fear—that 
battered business may plunge into an investment recession 
next year—this time surely looms larger. It is an oft-noted 
weakness of British businessmen that they are sadly unwilling 
to invest for the sake of innovation, and usually ready only 
to invest when demand presses on capacity; this is in contrast 
to German and Japanese businessmen who seem to be driven 
by some most useful demon which makes them invest in 
almost any circumstances whatever, That is Why expansionists 
have long pleaded that the only way to keep the British 
economy (like some other sleepy economies) expanding may 
be to keep order books just a little overfull. The diffic ulty 
is that we have here a powerful corpus of Treasury and pro¬ 
fessional doctrine which believes, perhaps in practice more 
rigidly than anywhere else in the world, that to keep order 
books even slightly overfull is a policy of the devil. We 
also have international currency responsibilities which make 
the policy a very difficult one to follow. 

Now, as in 1961-62 and 1957-58, Britain may be moving 
back to a stage when order books are going to be underfull 
again; and with the additional complication of some gratuitous 
blows at businessmen by a non-businessman's government. 
It is just possible that this time we may escape the usual 


Defence without TSR 2 

The TSR 2 was not cancelled because it 
was expensive, but because it was 
obsolete. Different times required 
different aircraft 

I N 1956, nine years ago, the Air Ministry very properly 
decided it was time to start thinking about a replacement 
for its Canberra bomber and it circularised the aircraft indus¬ 
try about the kind of;aircraft it wanted. And that is how 
TSR 2 was bom. Some years later the slower-thinking 
Americans came round to the same idea (they used, and still 
K 3 e, the Canberra too) and this is how F-i 11 came to be bom. 

$0 how come that we are now cancelling our TSR 2 in order 
to buy the American aircraft rather than the other way round? 
Answer this and you have the key to the unrealities and incon¬ 
sistencies of British defence strategy since the mid-fifties. 

Reduced to the simplest terms, TSR 2 is an instrument for 
the sort of strategy that believes nuclear weapons might be 
used in a limited war, and the F-xii is the product of a 
strategy that believes on the whole they will not. And be¬ 
cause the second view is now the most commonly held, the 
Ministry of Defence has accepted the necessity of a TSR 2- 
F-i 11 switch. The difference in the two. aircraft, and in their 
cost, lies in the lethality of the weapons they were primarily 
intended to carry. Even small nuclear weapons have such 
destructive range tha.t a near hit is equivalent to a sure hit, 
and commanders can think in terms of a few aircraft designed 
tor near-invulnerable attack. But if they are using high ex¬ 
plosive, commanders must think in terms of enough aircraft 


consequences.of an investment recession, but we will.be very 
lucky if we .do. True, business confidence stood up to the 
measures of last November remarkably well. Possibly, 
businessmen have become more intelligent in gearing their 
long-term investment programmes to long-term prospects, 
rather than to short-term fluctuations in immediate demand ; 
if .they have done, any short range drop in activity in late 
1965 or 1966 will be quite unimportant, and the Labour 
Government will get away with the deflationary risks it has 
felt forced to take,. But if not, the economic and political 
consequences could be depressingly large, perhaps not least 
for the Chancellor himself. Mr Callaghan now becomes the 
eighth British Chancellor since the war to have made a net 
increase in taxes in his budget, and thereon hangs an interest¬ 
ing reflection. One of the other seven. Sir Stafford Cripps 
in 1948, raised them by a mere £49 million net. The other 
six—Dr Dalton in 1947, Mr Gaitskell in 1951, Mr Butler 
m the autumn of 1955, Mr Amory in i960, Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd in 1961, Mr Maudling in 1964—all. had one thing 
in common. They ceased to be Chancellors of the Exchequer 
within nine months—except for Mr Selwyn Lloyd, who lasted 
for a year. Deflationary virtue, by itself, does not usually 
bring political reward. 

(The details of the budget are discussed at length on pages 
207 to 214.) 



Grounded for good 


to give a statistical chance of at least one direct hit. Then, 
although they may not fly low enough to escape the radar 
scanners altogether, they will be flying quite low enough to 
throw any radar system into muddle-headed confusion. Or 
so the Americans argue, and their logic led them to build an 
aircraft that skims the hills where the British skim the hedges. 
The result is that they get two aircraft for the price of our 
one, and it is misleading to think that this difference is only 
due to the different scale of production.. 

The higher cost might yet have been justified if Britain still 
believed in a predominantly nuclear strategy, and, indeed, 
one reason why TSR 2 survived for so long was that when 
the Americans killed Skybdt it became the only weapon in 
Britain that could conceivably deliver the nuclear deterrent. 
But now the war game has neatly split into nuclear wars 
played with missiles and limited wars played with whatever 
non-nuclear is . in the book. TSR 2 does not really fit into 
either of them. A Britain with a small nuclear striking force 
of Polaris missiles in reserve against, possible Armageddon 
does not have to reinforce this with the lightly dubious possi¬ 
bility of delivering a few. mprp warheads by TSR 2. And 
when it comes to using .TSR 2s in the alternative rote of high- 
explosive bomber in limited wars, it simply is not the correct 
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Aircraft. Mr Healey, explaining why TSR a was cancelled, 
raised doubts about whether Britain really needed a 1,000- 
mile-range bomber of this kind anywhere except, conceivably, 
in the Far East. He pointed out that if the £750 million order 
for 140 production aircraft (plus a development batch) were 
cut back, the effect would merely be to increase the unit price 
from £5 million to £6 million each, which is a lot of aircraft 
to send against a bridge. This was Denis the Menace at his 
most beguiling, offering sweeties to the aircraft industry by 
explaining how £300 million that could be saved in the next 
decade by substituting F-ms for TSR 2s, or an average of 
£30 million a year, would provide money for developing new 
aircraft types that the country could not otherwise afford. 
But the hard fact is, that on figures given by the American 
Defence Secretary, Mr Healey appears to be thinking in terms 
not of cutting the RAF’s strike capacity, but of an exact one- 
for-one substitution of American for British aircraft. What 
is more, he appears to be reinforcing it by considering RAF 
orders for the Buccaneer bomber, and possibly by the switch 
of Phantoms to bombing roles. 


T he wheel has turned full circle; this is almost precisely 
what the Government was begged to do when it decided 
to order TSR 2, against the advice of a weighty section of 
the Ministry of Defence. It ought to be recorded, if only 
in fairness to the ministry's scientific advisers, that they were 
against TSR 2 from the outset, and fought it hard and bitterly 
every inch until this week’s sour victory. Their advice, which 
had it been taken at the time would have not only saved much 
misery but would have enhanced the world standing of the 
aircraft industry, was to do very much what Mr Healey is 
now doing: namely, to adapt the Navy’s Buccaneer bomber 
for die Air Force for the interim—it could have been a very 
good fit-—and order as the long-term Canberra replacement 
an aircraft almost precisely what the F-m is today. Both 
suggestions were thrown out—the Buccaneer because it was 
too simple and the variable-sweep aircraft because it was too 
complicated. So a new concept of a general-purpose aircraft 
"died jgillbarn. JNow the vultures are back to roost; not only 
does the variable sweep aircraft have t$> be bought from the 
United States, but the Phantom fighter does too, after a veff 
similar aircraft was killed in this country, unknown and un¬ 
wept for except by its designers. 

The Government has a committee inquiring now into the 
future for the aircraft industry; it would have been better 
employed inquiring into the ministries where these dreadfully 
misguided decisions were taken. Ministers cannot be wholly 
blamed for the wrong decisions of die past because the scope 
of the technical advice they receive is terrifyingly narrow, 
being restricted to precisely how much the senior civil ser¬ 
vants of their departments choose to pass on to them. But 
a country spending £500 million a year cm aircraft cannot 
afford these mistakes. Even if their worst effects on the ser¬ 
vices can be mitigated by importing substitute aircraft from 
abroad, their effects on the aircraft industry and the drain they 
impose on the economy are utterly intolerable. 

Some of this country’s best engineers, in the Aircraft indus¬ 
try and in electronics, have spent the past nine years dream¬ 
ing and designing TSR 2 ; they might as usefully have spent 
that time digging holes. The Government is now hoping that 
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a good many of them will leave the aircraft industry and go 
where factories are crying out for men of their experience 
and skills. This will not be difficult for those of the 20,000 
working on TSR 2 who actually constructed the aircraft and 
prepared the detailed drawings for it. But what happens to 
the more senior and less adaptable graduates and designers 
who are hardly candidates for the son of re-training the 
Ministry of Labour is likely to offer? They had better learn 
French in readiness for the joint Anglo-French projects 
dangled before the industry. 

The weakness of all joint aircraft projects has in the past 
been the tendency of countries to get together on marginal 
projects only. When Britain has a promising design like the 
One Eleven jet airliner, this is considered potentially toe 
profitable to be shared abroad. And the marginal projects 
like the Concord supersonic airliner and the Euro pa space 
rocket, have a habit of going mote wrong than right. Ther 
the partner countries are inextricably committed through 
treaties to press on regardless. Mr Roy Jenkins, of all people 
ought to be chary in future of any joint project that does noi 
contain an escape clause, particularly when there is a certair 
vagueness about the shape the proposed joint aircraft migh 
take. Might it not, for example, be preferable to take ou 
licences to build the F-m in Europe, rather than to spent 
eight years or so working with the French on what the 
Americans have already (thanks to British scientists) done? 


A nd the French, for their part, might watch which way the 
centre of gravity is shifting inside the British industry 
In recent years the running has all been made by the Britisl 
Aircraft Corporation on aircraft and Bristol Siddeley 01 
engines. The consequence of cancelling TSR 2 and replacin( 
it with a mixed bag of British Buccaneers, American Phantom 
and F-i 1 is has been to shift that centre of gravity quite notice 
ably towards Rolls-Royce, which will almost certainly providi 
the engines for both American aircraft, and to Hawke; 
Siddeley, which makes the Buccaneer and the one really im 
portant aircraft under development in Britain, the vertical 
take-off Kestrel filter. (This is the only British aircraft tha 
currently stands a snowball’s chance in hell of selling abroac 
in the suns of numbers that the British industry used in if 
heyday to notch up.) ^Thefts two companies have bad bare 
times in recent years, and there is nothing that so filcits tb< 
aircraft industry as adversity. They deserve these windfalls 
and the orders they will pick up go some way towards demon 
stratiog the point that ultimately struck down TSR 2—namely 
while it existed, no other aircraft could. But why does ii 
have to happen to us*-and so, often? 
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SixAreBetter Than One 


For all the warmth of Mr Wilson’s 
visit ito. Paris, France is hot, Europe 

B ecause President de Gaulle conceives of diplomacy as war 
carried on by courtly means, he sets out to achieve 
perpetual surprise, continually casing rivals on the 
wrong foot. France’s actions On the European front ih the 
past fortnight are notable examples • of thij technique 1 of 
keeping the initiative by repeated tactical shifts. Having 
jearlier encouraged his comrtnon market partners to expect a 
conference of heads of state in July on 'so-called European 
political union, President de'Gaulle then told them that they 
must first take more decisions (favourable to France) towards 
etting up an agricultural common market. Astonishing 
though it is that they should have been so outmanoeuvred, 
the German and Italian governments have been duly thrown 
off balance into suitable postures of disarray. And the 
reversals of favour the president likes to engineer have been 
once more highlighted by the warmth of the welcome Mr 
Harold Wilson received in Paris on April 2nd and 3rd. 

When Mr Wilson decided to go to Paris, be provided 
General de Gaulle with comforting evidence that Britain, the 
victim of die veto of 1963, now thought it time to forget old 
quarrels. This is unexceptional enough, for it is always better 
to look forwards than to look back. The one solid piece of 
agreement to emerge from the talks between the two men— 
a decision to examine the chance of joint industrial production 
in certain fields—is also highly welcome as far as it goes. The 
irony (and President de Gaulle is nothing if not an ironist) 
comes in when one realises exaedy how little this changes the 
fundamental problems that divide the two countries. Here 
were France and Britain cordially celebrating an entente that 
embraces aircraft production—but does not extend to relations 
with America, the future of Europe, money, the British balance 
of payments or even Vietnam and colour television. In the 
circumstances it is a question how deep the cordiality goes. 

What President de Gaulle hopes to achieve by this is at 
first sight puzzling. But-it makes simple enough sense if one 
relates his tactics to his central purpose of excluding America 
from Europe, His difficulty is that Britain and west Germany 
ire both, in his qwn phrase, “ Trojan horses ” of the United 
States, and he can hope tp win through only.,if, as,Napoleon 
failed to do at Waterloo, he keeps the two apart. . Britain can 
perhaps be got at through the fellow feeling of two “ great 
powers” with nuclear armouries of their own. The west 
Germans are open to pressure through their hopes of reunifica¬ 
tion and their worries about what an east-west detente might 
do to these hopes. These tactics require him always to be 
moving to one side or the other, keeping them separate and 
holding the balance under his .own control 
It is no. .accident that President de Gaulle discovered die 
political virtues of the Channel tunnel while he was placing 
his veto on British entry into the common market two years 
igo, and has now discovered those of industrial agreements 
with Britain after the postponement of nuclear reform in 
Nato. So long as Britain cannot contribute to the bind of 
Europe or. Atlantic partnership President de Gaijlle is deter¬ 
mined to prevent, has every wtmM in keeping on excellent 


terms with the British. In fact, a purely bilateral Anglo- 
French entente is twice an asset : it proves that Paris is 
reasonable by its own lights and keeps alive the argument 
that Britain’s road into Europe runs through the Elys6e. 

Onthesame reasoning, it is not surprising to find Paris 
blowing hot and cold on the plans of other Europeans for 
pushing political unity a stage further. If the well-intentioned 
integrationists of Bohn and Rome are so inept as to nail their 
•colours to a mere symbol of political union (which is all the 
hoped-for July conference was) it is too easy to make them 
pay for it by laying down whatever conditions come to hand. 
An agreement on agriculture in the common market has been 
an almost foregone conclusion ever since the key decision, 
last December, fixed European grain prices. But without 
President de Gaulle's latest, move, nothing would -have 
happened before die penman elections; in <S<tptet»ber. ^Jow 
he can once more claim' the credit for fofdngrthe J isstie, sihee 
the financing of the common market’s farm system, the .most 
vital dedsion in' French e’yes, may be arranged'by July. , 
President de Gaulle' has : also been able, at small eost to 
himself, to discredit poor Herr Erhard yet again. His reasons 
for this seem consistent enough. In i960, when he first 
launched the idea of regular meetings of heads of the six 
common market governments, he probably thought he 
could make all five of his partners fall in line behind his 
policies. After April 1962, when the Benelux countries 
stiffened their opposition to his anti-federalist approach, he 
vested his hopes in Dr Adenauer and Franco-German union. 
But since. Dr Adenauer's departure from office in 1963, it has 
become plain that west Germany, however compliant in other 
ways, is unlikely to give up its American connection. Hence 
President de Gaulle's latest policy of playing on west German 
nerves by flirting with the Soviet Union. In such a context, 
non-committal meetings of the heads of government of the six, 
pompously miscalled a political union, are irrelevant. They 
may amuse and entertain ; they are not serious politics. ’ 

I n short, President de Gaulle is trying to pull the,strings on 
both Germany and Britain from Paris, and it is up to them 
jto refuse to be confused by this. The British Interest is clear: 
it is, as Sir Alec Douglas-Home has said more clearly than 
anyone, to aim for the nearest available centre of influence 
and power, which is not Paris, but a uniting Europe.. All 
roads, in .Europe, must lead to Brussels. The Germans, the 
.French, and all the Six, are already there. , But the British 
are not, and they must not settle for a relationship with Paris 
which is tied to exclusion from the common market. 

It is a symptom pf the tug between London and Paris that 
the first has emphasised and the second played down, the 
idea of extending bilateral. Franco-British industrial co¬ 
operation to other countries. In view, of, this hint of things to 
come, it would be naive to expect AnglorFrench co-operation 
on aircraft and electronics to be estendpd to other countries. 
And if Britain was capgbt in aiding and abetting France 
in policies that emphpi$ed t their joint special status overaftd 
above other Europeans, r«mtments could be generated that 
• would once more complicate Britain’s chance of'getting into 
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the common market later on. France, being inside, can per¬ 
haps afford to play fast and loose with the feelings of the other 
five members. Britain certainly cannot. 

British policy must be to seek every opportunity to co¬ 
operate with as many of the Six as possible and all together 
when it can, including France, but not only with France. This 
will not be easy. For instance, the Germans buy so many of 
their arms from America that there is little technical incentive 
for Anglo-German co-operation on defence. But if Britain 
can show that joint research and development on defence 
production is not a gimmick to get the Germans to pay 
for the Rhine Army, but part of a political determination 
to come nearer to Europe, the experts* objections may be 
overcome. The attempt should at least be made. 

The fact is that Britain does not have a wealth of means 


War and Water 

Is Israel preparing to attack its Arab 
neighbours—and, if so, on what 
sort of scale ? 

I f Israel is thinking of trying to clobber the Arab countries 
into letting it be, now would be not at all a bad moment 
to start. It is this calculation that alarms the Arabs—and 
sends a shiver of anxiety down the spine of Israel’s friends. 
Admittedly, it is part and parcel of Arab propaganda to pre¬ 
sent Israel as an aggressive (and land-hungry) neighbour, and 
this sort of propaganda is particularly useful at a time when 
the Arabs need a defensive camouflage for their own counter¬ 
moves. All the same, King Hussein of Jordan, for instance, 
may well have meant what he said when he remarked on 
March 25 th that the danger of an Israeli attack was greater 
now than at any time since the Arab-Isracli war in 1948. 

Given the unhappy situation of being surrounded by a large 
number of actively hostile countries, Israel has habitually 
based its defence arithmetic on the unlikelihood of these 
countries pooling their hostility in a unified Arab army. 
While it is still unlikely that the Arabs are ready to sink their 
own quarrels into a joint effort against Israel, the idea is a 
lot less fantastic than it seemed a year or so ago. A joint Arab 
command now exists, even if its operations are strictly cir¬ 
cumscribed. Israelis have, in the past, led the scepticism that 
most outsiders feel about the chances of Arab unity.; now they 
are not so sure. After all, a short time ago the Israelis were 
pretty confident that the Arabs would not be able to organise 
themselves into doing anything effective about the Jordan 
waters; now Israel is insisting that the world should recognise 
this as a real and threatening possibility. 

Time is not on Israel’s side. It has not lessened Arab 
hostility; in some ways it has hardened it. Arab leaders used 
to talk of the establishment of Israel as a unique conspiracy 
against the Arab world. Now they are as likely to bracket 
Israelis with alien settlers and colonialists elsewhere and to 
discuss their removal in colonial terms—and, as everyone 
knows, the days of colonialists are numbered. In the Arab- 
Israeli battle for third-world favours, this line of argument 
is far more immediate and persuasive than an emotional 
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at the disjposal of its European policy. France stands in th 
way of entry into the common marker and, so far, of any 8e , 
European or Atlantic organisation. It can even stop Britaii 
and die common market from pursuing parallel policies, s? 
on money or trade. The one exception at presept is industry 
production because it is becoming dear that for the defenc 
and growth industries, where the standards are set by America 
European national markets are simply not large enough. I 
practice, piecemeal plans for joint production, sometimes wit] 
France, sometimes with Germany, sometimes perhaps with a] 
common market producers, seem the most hopeful avenu 
of progress. Since this is $0, they must point in the righ 
direction, towards Europe, and not the wrong one, to a specia 
relationship with France. That would make it harder, nc 
easier, to join the common market. 


harking back to an old injustice and a private war. 

This is all for the future. For the present, die Arabs at 
in no fit state to meet Israel in the field. The balance c 
arms is swinging their way but not yet decisively. Ther 
are still deep inter-Arab divisions, particularly at the momer 
between North African and Middle Eastern Arabs. Egyp 
which, both for its military power and its leadership, is th 
cornerstone of any anti-Isradi movement, has a third of ii 
army tied up in Yemen. Iraq seems about to be enmeshe 
in a fresh round of dvil war against its rebellious Kurd 1 
Syria, the most clamorously eager of all the Arab countrie 
to go to war against Israel, is politically out on a limb. 

Why, then, if the Israelis think a “ preventive ” attac 
might have to be launched some day, should they wait fc 
a less favourable time ? There is even the same kind of pre 
text as was offered when the Israeli army marched into Sin! 
in 1956. For the first time since 1956 there have been pei 
sistent incidents on the frontier, though this time it is th 
Syrian, not the Egyptian, border. Over the past three 0 
four months Syrians and Israelis have been taking pot-shot 
at each other across the armistice line (drawn by a membe 
of the armistice commission with the broad sweep of a china 
graph pencil). Syrian and Palestinian infiltrators have bee 
carrying out acts of sabotage inside Isradi territory. Once 
at least, a group of saboteurs tried to blow up the Israeli ware 
conduit. Above all, there are the Arab plans for divertini 
the Jordan headwaters, and so decreasing the flow of wate 
into Israel. This, as Mr Eshkol, Israel’s prime minister, mad 
alarmingly plain during his recent visit to London, is some 
thing the Israelis are determined to stop, by force if necessary 

If this were a world run by mad generals these calculation 
would spell out a Middle Eastern war. Fortunately, Israt 
is not run by generals, nor are its generals mad. Certain! 
there are Israelis who bitterly regret the fact that in 195 
Israel was forced to retreat unconditionally from Sinai an 
Gaza without using the occupied territory as a means 0 
gouging some kind of bargain out of the Arabs. While » 
responsible Isradi has predatory eyes on Arab lands, ther 
ire many who argue the case for using imraejed territory * 
a bargaining counter. But it ir n6t these activists who ar 
in charge. With Mr Eshkol as prime minister, Israel i* l 0 
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, men who can foresee as well as anybody the long-term 
jffectiveneas of such an exercise. 

This does not mean that Israel’s bluff will not be carried 
the limit Nor does it mean—if the bluff fails to deter— 
jt Israel will not resort to military action to protect what 
claims to be its rights to the Jordan headwaters. If one 
i guess at anything, one would guess that the Arabs are 
nog when they argue that the Israelis are using the water 
spate as a pretext for a large-scale strategic manoeuvre but 
jit when they fear a closely focused punitive attack on their 
ibryonic water works. Some preparatory ground levelling has 
itcd in Syria, dangerously near to the Israeli frontier. Mr 
bkol made it plain when he was interviewed on Panorama on 
arch 29th that the Israelis considered the protection of their 
iter supplies their own affair and were not all that interested 
the warning lectures of well-wishers. So be it: well-wishers, 
vertbeless, are disturbed. 

“Nobody,” said Mr Wilson to the House of Commons 
April 1st, “ would deny to Israel water which, in that 
», is life itself.” No, but should the Arabs be denied it 
her ? The Israeli case is that if all the Arab diversion 
hemes are carried out as planned, the supply of water to 
rir own scheme would be cut by half. When completed 
hich is expected to be fairly soon) the Israeli pipeline will 
try 320 million cubic metres of water a year, the major part 
which is being used at present to replenish the overworked 
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ground water in cental and northern Israel. The Arabs 
could, in theory but probably not in fact, switch off between 
150 million awl 180 million cubic metres. 

The Israelis deny that die Arab plans are based on any¬ 
thing more constructive than die malicious wish to do Israel 
down. And they claim, as moral support for their own scheme, 
that they are keeping within the allowance laid down in the 
plan for dividing the Jordan waters that was suggested by 
the late Mr Eric Johnston, in 1935. 

Certainly the Arab plans originated as a straightforward 
counter to the Israeli scheme. But since the economists and 
engineers got working on the schemes these has been far less 
talk of running the water into the Mediterranean and much 
more of carrying irrigation to areas, particularly in Lebanon 
and Jord&n, that urgently need it. The Johnston {dan was 
accepted as equitable by Arab technologists but turned down 
by Arab governments who would not countenance even in¬ 
direct co-operation with Israel. Thus, though the best yard¬ 
stick there is, it is by no means binding. If western countries 
are to avoid the charge of applying double standards, the 
Arab schemes should certainly be examined hf the light of 
their effect on the Israeli pipeline—and also by their own 
worth. The Israelis argue that their scheme exists, and there¬ 
fore shall not be destroyed. This is the criterioo that the 
West should stick to, unremittingly, about Israel itself; but 
not necessarily about every facet of Israeli policy. 
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COMES POLICY 

More Brown Paper 


R brown's new white paper, which 
will form the basis for the terms of 
ereuce of Mr Aubrey Jones's Prices and 
Lomes Board* is less well written than 
ne of the other documents in earlier stages 
his breathless paper chase tdwards an 
comes policy. But some gains have still 
cn made. Unfortunately, the board will 
al only with references made to it by the 
nvernment, instead of having official 
wer to pick out cases itself. But the paper 
arly envisages that the Government will 
er to it current wage Claims, not just tage 
elements that are already over the dam, 
well as a wide range of price decisions. 
x norm for annual increases in wages is 
t at between 3 and 3} per cent; this is 
toed to Mr Brown’s famous national plan 
: a growth of per cent in gross domestic 

“duct between 1964 and 1970—which, it 
here admitted for the first time, 44 gives an 
erage annual rase of growth of rather less 
to 4 per cent.” The still lower annual 
crease in wages per head is necessary 
toust it is envisaged that by 1970 the 
tour force will be up by ij per cent. 

To avoid inflation, th? 3 to per cent 
^ must apply, of course, to rises in total 
lrQ iags, not just to rises iq.wage rates. This 
tfJ ted in thepappr, but; perhaps not quite 


ringingly enough. There are too many loop¬ 
holes permitted for unions to plead the case 
for “ exceptional pay increases ” in what is 
likely to become this white paper’s oft- 
quoted paragraph 15. One attempt to check 
wage drift is that firms justifying price 
decisions before the board will not be 
allowed to rely on pleas of rises in labour 
costs, unless they are rises justified under 
the 3 or 3} per cent norm (or, once again, 
by the loopholes permitted in paragraph 15). 

At least some trade union leaders 
genuinely want the incomes and prices 
policy to work, and the employers’ organisa¬ 
tions naturally agree with them. There 
may therefore be some toning down of 
these union leaders’ militancy in pushing 
claims beyond the 31 per cent mark, at least 
when they are claims that meet resistance. 
But the real question will be whether the 
hoard’s reports on pace-setting current 
claims stiffen public resistance to infla¬ 
tionary awards, if necessary to the point of 
withstanding strikes. Here a great deal will 
depend on the Government^ attitude to Key 
wage claims in sectors directly and indirectly 
under its control, especially In the Nationa¬ 
lised industries. Whoever else may or may 
not agree with the principles of incomes 
policy, *the Government at least is now su pr 
posed iOt'do so. i» 1 


MR HEATH 

Only Beta Plus 

I ong before this week, Mr Heath must 
_4 have got fed up with the people telling 
him that leading the Opposition assault on 
the budget would be his big chance to stake 
a Arm claim to be next leader of his party. 
By the time he came to speak on Wednes¬ 
day, a much less sensitive man could have 
been forgiven the evident signs of nervous¬ 
ness. In the event, the Hbusd heard a typical 
Heath speech, warts and all. He spsle too 
long, and too fast, and more tnan one 
listener hankered for the measured, re¬ 
morseless, logical attack that a Gaitskcll 
would have launched, faced with a similar 
target. Only beta plus for this effort. 

But Mr Heath is a highly effective con¬ 
troversialist: he probed the Government’s 
weak points, and then jabbed away until 
he saw some blood. He marshalled some 
effective phrases, and some telling quota¬ 
tions, He attacked certain of the specific 
measures (nptably the * capital gains and 
corporation taxes, the screw on overseas in¬ 
vestment, and the jq pot'cent increase in 
the commercial .vehicle licence), but these 
were o^Jy prebmmary canters round courses 
which *re,gping so look horribly familiar 
by midsummer. Mr Heath’s main object, 
in this first broad speech on the budget, 
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was to try to nail the Labour claim that 
all the nasty things are doe to the bitter 
inheritance left by the T&ie&; to try to pin 
on Labour the austerity, Little England 
label of Attlee days 1 ; and, by no means least, 
to present the Tories is the party of more 
professionalism and efficiency. 

And Mr Heaffi'made one move of some 
political courage; he actually talked about 
sterling. He categorically pledged Opposi¬ 
tion support, for the present exchange rate; 
he accepted that the Government wanted 
to keep it, too, but he urged them to be 
more active in doing so. All this set Mr 
Brown puffing with indignation (almost any 
whisper of criticism does these days), but 
Mr Heath argued that if the rest of the 
world could discuss sterling, surely the 
House of Commons could ? 


MR GORDON WALKER 

The Outsider 

I N some ways, as Mr Patrick Gordon 
Walker is discovering, it is easier to be 
Foreign Secretary without the Foreign 
Office than with it. In the weeks im¬ 
mediately after his defeat at the Leyton by- 
election in January the loneliness of the 
long-distance walker was a sorry sight to 
see; the former Foreign Secretary wandered 
lugubriously about, settling eventually for a 
job as purveyor of a system for teaching 
the alphabet to small children. But since 
then self-confidence, and a sense of purpose, 
have returned. 

For Mr Gordon Walker this has meant, 
initially, teaching the alphabet of foreign 
affairs to readers of the Daily Mirror and 
the Sunday Mirror . His plain statements 
of good will about Europe and the Atlantic 
world can do no harm to Mirror readers; 
he repeated them usefully on April 4th at 
the Anglo-German conference at Kdnigs- 
winter. AU this is the sort of useful 
cloud-nine stuff that is best put forward by 
a man unencumbered by Foreign Office 
men nagging the difficulties into his ear. 
This applies equally to his earlier sugges¬ 
tion in the Mirror that a conference on 
Laos mi£ht be called to give an opportunity 
for corridor-talk about Vietnam. 

But it is on Vietnam that, for Mr Gordon 
Walker, the return to responsibility will 
come. He is at present scheduled to set off 
in the next week or so on his tour of south¬ 
east Asia including, if he can get in. North 
Vietnam and China, on behalf of the British 
government. In theory, there is much to 
be said for using an intelligent and well- 
respected man who knows about foreign 
affairs for this kind of informal trouble¬ 
shooting, In practice, Mr Gordon Walker 
will be the more or less unofficial repre¬ 
sentative of a British government whose 
powers of persuasion in Hanoi and Peking 
are, when it comes to this particular quarrel, 
limited. Out ihtittp poor Mr Gordon 
Walker might find S&t&elf more of an out* 
sider than ever. 


COMMENTARY 

CYPRUS 

Luckless Mediator 

B y saying last Sunday that his aim is 
still enosis, or union with Greece, 
Archbishop Makarios has shown up the 
weakness in the report of the United 
Nations mediator in Cyprus, Sefior Galo 
plaza. A mediator’s prime task is usually 
to discover and emphasise the points on 
which the contending parties can agree. Un¬ 
fortunately, in Cyprus these are remarkably 
hard to find—so hard, indeed, that Sefior 
Galo Plaza declared flatly in his report on 
March 30th that, as things stand, there was 
no possibility of a settlement. So he tried 
to proceed on an opposite tack; by declar¬ 
ing unequivocally that the two major 
obstacles to a settlement are enosis and the 
Turkish demand for the geographical 
separation of the two communities, he 
sought to force the two sides to recognise 
the inescapable necessity of renouncing 
these in order to clear the way for a com¬ 
promise settlement. 

The weakness in this approach is the dif¬ 
ficulty of providing the Turks with any 
really convincing guarantees against enosis 
at some later date. What, the Turks may 
ask, is the real value of international, or 
even United Nations, guarantees ? These 
fears will have been strengthened by Arch-, 
bishop Makarios’s statement last Sunday. 
This may have been largely designed to 
pacify General Grivas and his extremist 
supporters ; but an active fanatical minority 
can sometimes succeed in calling the tune. 
Senor Galo Plaza may be right in thinking 
that the archbishop and many Greek 
Cypriots are not as irrevocably set on 
enosis as they like to appear. But they 
would find it very hard to reject it even as 
an emotional aspiration—and Turkish dis¬ 
trust can grow and multiply on emotional 
aspirations just as well as on practical aims. 

The Turkish government has accused 
Senor Galo Plaza of exceeding his brief and 
declared that he could not continue as 
mediator. It is to be hoped that Ankara 
will still change its mind. Senor Galo 
Plaza could have produced a negative and 
anodyne report that upset nobody—and got 
nowhere. He chose instead, quite legiti¬ 
mately, to produce a positive and contro¬ 
versial one, which may help to jolt the dis¬ 
putants into recognising and accepting the 
realities of the situation. If Sefior Galo 
Plaza is public spirited enough to go on 
with his thankless task, it would be a grave 
mistake to reject his services out of a mis¬ 
taken view that he favours one side more 
than the other. 


RACE RELATIONS 

Criminal Discrimination 

I f Britain really does need a law against 
racial discrimination the bill published 
this week might do the job without too 
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much nonsense. It is as well that the r. 
of every dozen to use “ places of p u i 
resort,” meaning hotels, cafes, pubs and 
forth,, should be reaffirmed. It is: equ 3 
right that the bill should not apply 
lodgings in private houses or fb club; 
however much nasty landladies 
exclude negroes, or nasty golfers 
exclude Jews, may cause offence: the 
should not try to amend behaviour in 
vate places. It is a pity that the exclusi 
of cllibs from the bill’s working could lea 
trade unions free to keep coloured pcoi 
out of certain jobs. And it seems strail 
that the hill itself does nothing to de 
local . authorities from discrimitiai 
policies in housing, or indeed in school! 
Since the local authorities receive nati< 
funds for everything they do, it Would 
a good thing if Mr Crossman could ra 
it plain while the bill is going through 
Commons that such funds will be cut 
by executive action from councils tl 
behave badly. 

The penalties prescribed for incitemi 
to racial hatred in a public meeting 01 
public place by written br spoken words 1 
stiff—up to six months in prison and £2 
fine on summary conviction, and up to t 
years and £1,000 on indictment. JBut su 
offences are tightly defined: the 
fashioned Cockney, who calls a black in 
Blackie with no more ill intent than wh 
he calls a red-^ad Gingc, will cdmitoit 
crime (although he may continue to cai 
offence). No doubt the effectiveness of 
bill will depend almost entirely on the gc 
sense of the police and the courts. It woi 
be a gross waste of time to start prosec 
ing every twerp who draws a swastika 
a wall; while bn the other hand those w 
really do stir up racial hatred in public 
already usually be prosecuted—and 
be severely punished by most courts—un< 
existing law. The one solid virtue that c 
be claimed for the bill is that it comrr 
authority in this country to disapproval 
racism, without equivocation. Perhaps t 
is needed. 


JORDAN 

For Better or Worse 

W ith a bang, King Hussein of Jord 
has completed his policy of reinst 
ing Nasserists and communists and otl 
old-time opponents. On April 4th 
pardoned some 150 Jordanian polio 
prisoners and exiles,, and some five thou* 
lesser prisoners, under a general 
As a prelude to forgiving and forgcttii 
a bonfire had previously been 
20,000 files about suspects in the hands 
the Jordanian intelligence service. A bu: 
offering to fate ? Perhaps. The two a 
crown a process that has been going 
since January, 1964, when Kjng Hus* 
was reconciled with President Na'sscr at t 
first Arab summit conference iff CaffO- 
the past year he has welcomed home, sing 
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Farbwerke Hoechat AG. FrankfuryM.^f||ii^y. 

Hoechst b’ 0 AaylimV 
Hoechst Chemicals Limited, London, S. W. /. 
Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Limited, Lknd&nSS'WUX 
Hoechst Cassells Dyestuffs Limited, Manchester. 


i One day this little thrusting plant may be top of Its class in the 
nursery,where, ho doubt. It will hear about Hoechat.' Hoechst 
fertilizer* may feed ft and Hoechst pesticides protect It. 

Hoechst provides protection for pets, too. Even for big one* like 
India's pampered pachydermia. Your pet isn't an elephant? No 
matter. Vaccines by Behrlngwerke, a Hoechst' subsidiary, are not 
Intended exclusively for those with thick skin*'but to defend 
animals everywhere against epidemics. Remember, whether it's 
a fertilizer, pesticide, or vaccine ... Hoechst has it. 

; l -- I Hoechat produces dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, 

, Mcentury Of Intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera and vaccines, 

, • chemicals, raw materials for the paint Industry,advents, 

tftienUSirjr ., plastics* mm, dfma, faraflse r s and plant,protection 
I agents and designs and constructs chsmlcal plant. 
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die product is only part of tbe deal 


The ultimate design of the most complex electronic 
apparatus may well be determined by one special 
component. It may be amagnetron, a visual display tube 
or a transistor; but whatever it is the design engineer 
must choose from many alternatives and equivalents. 

How does he make his choice? Not by specificaticpis 
and measurements alone. Equally important are the 
supplier’s research and applications know-how, tech* 
nical data and assistance and his willingness to share 
problems before and after the products have been 
purchased. 


' *1 

This is the kind of support that Milliard gives, and 
much of it stebjjtfirom Mallard Research. 

Scientists at fUeearch Laboratories 

are engaged on target investigations 

in almost every field *0f electronics. They work in 
close ndofrfratfch with, the afjftHoatioAs 
ment epgiheers at Mulled ffctqrie^' ttpd tyidaipep-* 
dently oollaborate with Iki verities taHd^OouiiaMtteht 
departments. 

If we are not serving your Company already, please 
let us know if we can help you. 



• VOR*IMQtty'oil PLACE • LONDON, # W.C.1 
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MULLARD LIMITED • MULLARD HOUSE 
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a number of erring sheep, including ex- 
general AH, Abu Nawir, ^wifscu as Jordm’s , 
chief of staff in 1957, conspired against ^ 
Among those who may now return from 
cole in Cairo and Damascus are ex-General 
Ali Hiyari, who, as Abu Nawdr’s successor, 
also plotted the king’s downfall, and Air 
Abdullah Rimawi, who already led the 
opposition in King Abdullah’s time. 

1 White hoping that t&gse erstwhile mA- 
lkm Jf™ 4 own as uWul citizens, 
now mat Cairo* and Amman are more 
friendly, the king has simultaneously tried 
to reinsure the monarchy. He has done 
so by proclaiming Hassan, his 18-ycar-dd 
younger brother, as crown prince. Prince 
Hassan is more stable than his older brother 
Mohammed and, begh'by blood and by age, 
would be a stronger claimant to the throne 
than Abdullah, the three-year-old son of the 
king's English wife. Princess Muna. Above 
all, he is more acceptable to Egypt and the 
other Arab states. But somebody surely 
blundered in allowing his nomination to co¬ 
incide with the departure of Princess Muna 
and her children to London and the arrival 
of cx-Quecn Dinah, the king’s Egyptian first 
wife, to visit her daughter in Amman. This 
gave perhaps an exaggerated impression of 
the extent to which the king is influenced 
by President Nasser. 

GIBRALTAR 


j Transparent Smoke 

S pains squeeze-play on Gibraltar makes 
a kind of sense as an attempt (though 
an unsuccessful one) to divert the Spanish 
people’s attention from their own troubles. 
It makes no sense otherwise. The British 
white paper published on April 5th* shows 
:ndL since October, when General Franco’s 
government began to obstruct movement 
across the frontier, its statements have been 
a smokescreen of evasions aitd contradic¬ 
tions. The policy that is easily visible behind 
the smoke will not secure the handing over 
of Gibraltar, but will hurt many thousands 
of Spaniards. 

All who have witnessed how the border 
officials are actually garrotting the most 
innocent trade (including supplies for 
Gibraltar hospitals) have been unimpressed 
by the claims of Madrid's spokesmen that 
the restrictions are meant to stop smuggUng 
into Spain. Now it emerges that no word 
about smuggling occurs in any of the 
Spanish diplomatic notes sent since Octo¬ 
ber. In fact these notes deny that Madrid 
has imposed what it calls “ defensive coun¬ 
ter-measures.” Yet they contain a clear 
°ffer to suspend the restrictions, if Britain 
will abolish Gibraltar’s system of internal 
self-government and agree to negotiate 
about sovereignty over it. 

Spain pays lip service to a United Nations 
committee’s recommendation that decolonis¬ 
ation should apply to Gibraltar and that, in 

* "Gibraltar: Recent Differences with Spain.* 0 
^nnd. 2632. HM Stationery Office, 11 pages. 

w. 9d. 
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vtj An^o-’SjNMfafc, talk, about it, the 

• “W*»<* 1° P#* borne in 

miat Yet Spain flatly reject* ite (Gibral¬ 
tarians’ tight to self-determination, and 
ignores their unanimous demand for con¬ 
tinued association with Britain. Gibraltar, 
Madrid has publicly argued, rightly belongs 
to the descendants of the Spaniards who left 
it 260 years ago (only two centuries after 
they had displaced die Moors, its founders). 
The people who have since inhabited it have 

M ts, in Madrid’s eyes ; they are “ un- 
»” just as the frontier obstructions 
«e “ unfacts.” This attitude leaves the 
British government little or no choice. It 
h»* newly pledged itself to stand by the 
Gibraltarians, and to help them achieve 
more economic self-sufficiency. 


TANZANIA 

Party of the First Part 

E stablishing a one-party state is no 
light matter 1 ; the United Republic of 
Tanzania, which is busy establishing its 
own, does not treat it lightly. On Wednes¬ 
day Tanzania’s equivalent of a royal com¬ 
mission of inquiry into the best form of one- 
party state published its conclusions. This 
work is obviously intended as a document 
fundamental to the first part of Tanzania’s 
young life as an independent African re¬ 
public. The commission was set up in 
January, 1964; its members include Mr 
Oscar Kambona, the foreign minister and 
Mr Nyerere's eminence noire> as well as 
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in Guinea and JugodaHa was studied; as 
it is, each part of Tanzania—Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar—already has a de facia one- 
party system. 

The result of all this labour is a remark¬ 
able exposition of the difficulty of doing 
both what President Nyerere wants—which, 

, he says in the,report, is to allow as nhicfa 
freedom to individuals and pressure-groups 
as possible inside the party framework— 
and what strong government' demands. For 
instance, the commission wants all members 
to subscribe to party principles as a condi¬ 
tion of joining; in return members of the 
national assembly would be freed of the 
restraints of a pre-debate caucus and a party 
whip system in the house. “ Complete 
freedom of discussion in the national 
assembly ” is mooted ; how this, if genuine, 
can be prevented from developing into a 
party system is hard to see. 

For people in the West, who shrink 
naturally and rightly from the whole 
idea of a one-party state, it is im¬ 
portant to understand both the serious¬ 
ness with which Tanzanians are debat¬ 
ing their embryonic political ethos and 
the details of their debate* For it is too 
simple to write off their system as just 
another dictatorship; too pat to say that 
this is the old tribal council of elders system 
writ large; and too insular to see what is 
happening in Tanzania as entirely bad, and 
fixed for always. At least they are debating, 
and taking sides, and moving. 


©be (Economist 
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MR COBDEN 


Twenty-three years ago—and it is 
very strange that it should be so 
many years—when Mr Cobdcn first 
began to hold Free-trade meetings in the 
agricultural districts, people there were 
much confused. They could not believe 
the Mr Cobden they saw to be the u Mr 
Cobdcn that was in the papers. 11 They ex¬ 
pected a burly demagogue from the North, 
ignorant of rural matters, absorbed in 
manufacturing ideas, appealing to class 
prejudices—hostile and exciting hostility. 
They saw “a sensitive and almost slender 
man, of shrinking nerve, full of rural ideas 
. . . and who was almost more anxious 
not to offend any one. 01 . . . What used 
to strike the agricultural mind as different 
from what they fancied and most opposite 
to a Northern agitator was a sort of play¬ 
fulness. They could hardly believe that the 
lurking smile, the perfectly magical humour 
which they were so much struck by, could 
really be that of a M Manchester man.” 
Mr Cobden used to say, “ I have as much 
right as any man to cau myself the repre¬ 
sentative of the tenant-farmer, for I am a 
farmer’s son, and th* son of a Sussex 
farmer.” But agriculturalists keenly felt 


that was not the explanation of the man 
they saw. Perhaps they could not have 
thoroughly explained, but they perfectly 
knew that they were hearing a man of 
singular and most peculiar genius, fitted as 
if by “natural selection” for the work he 
had to do, and not wasting a word on any 
other work or anything else, least of all 
upon himself. ... It may be said, 
and truly said, that he has been cut off 
before his time. A youth and manhood so 
spent as lus well deserved a green old age. 
But so it was not to be. He has left us, quite 
independently of his positive works, of the 
repeal of the (jom Laws, of the French 
treaty, a rare gift—the gift of unique 
character. There has been nothing before 
Richard Cobden like him in English history, 
and perhaps there will not be anything 
like it. And his character is of the simple, 
emphatic, picturesque sort which must 
easily, when opportunities are given as they 
were to him, go down to posterity. May 
posterity learn from him. Only last week 
we hoped to have learned something more 
ourselves. 

“ But what 1$ before us we know not, 

, And we know not what shall succeed. 1 * 
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A sign to, 
not from, 

Hanoi 

O n Wednesday night, when Presi¬ 
dent Johnson offered 41 uncon¬ 
ditional discussions ” about Vietnam, 
he clearly indicated a readiness to 
negotiate, either directly or at a multi¬ 
lateral conference. He did not ask the 
Hanoi government to stop aiding the 
rebels in the south, or even to give 
some “sign” of readiness to talk. 

Instead, he himself hung out a sign, 
and a big one. 

He went on to propose American 
participation to the tune of a billion 
dollars (£357 million) in a new 
development plan for south east Asia. 

He invited the United Nations Ho Chi Mirth no comment South Vietnamese marines ignored 

Secretary-General to initiate such a 

plan, Russia to help execute it along with other industrialised the Vietnam conflict of an appeal, from seventeen non-aligned 
nations, North Vietnam to share its benefits. And he urged states, for negotiations without any pre-conditions, 

an immediate start: “We cannot wait for peace to begin Mr Kosygin’s immediate response to this appeal was to declare 

the job.” Thus armed with big carrot as well as big stick, Mr that negotiations were a matter solely for Washington and Hanoi 

Johnson may assume that the Hanoi government will be branded The Chinese attitude is significantly different; accord mg to Mr 

•s responsible for continuing the conflict if it still rejects nego- Chou En-lai, neither Hanoi nor Peking is concerned; any 

tiations except on terms that amount to capitulation to it; and negotiation must be with the “ South Vietnam National Liberation 

he may hope that its refusal to talk will now be modified. Front ”—that is the Vietcong organisation. Neither the Front nor 

As March neared its end, there had been some who saw fresh Hanoi was direedy responsive to the appeal; but on April 3rd two 

hopes that negotiations might become possible Vietcong guerrilla statements made in Hanoi implied a flat rejection. Mr Nguyen 

attacks had fallen off. Although Mr Brezhnev had said on Duy Trinh, a deputy premier (who, on April 7th, was named 

March 23rd that Russians were offering to serve in Vietnam, foreign minister), recalled his government’s previous insistence on 

and the Peking press had declared on the 25th that China would a complete withdrawal of American forces and arms. A Hanoi 

send its men to fight whenever there was a South Vietnamese appeal broadcast declared that “ the only path—there is no other ” was 

for them, these warning utterances had not been repeated. On to “fight and defeat the American bandits and Vietnamese traitors 

April 1st the British foreign secretary, Mr Michael Stewart, felt and that there could be no negotiations unless the Americans with- 

able to refer to “ more ground for hope ” about negotiations. In drew all their forces and arms, unless they and the “ traitors ” full} 

a letter in The Times that morning, Mr William Warbey had respected the South Vietnam people’s rights, and unless a “ decisive 

quoted the North Vietnam prime minister, Mr Pham Van Dong, voice ” was given to the Front, the people’s “ sole legitimate repre 

as having assured him, ten weeks earlier, that the Hanoi government sentative.” Any talk, by Americans or others, about an honourable 

was willing to negotiate without insisting on a prior American 'peace was “ sheer trickery.” The South Vietnam people must figh f 
withdrawal from Vietnam. Mr Stewart seemed, however, to be them until they agreed to withdraw; and the North was ready to 

referring to a report from Moscow, published in that day’s N#to give all the help die southerners needed for that purpose. 

York Times 3 that North Vietnam officials had privately indicated In some recent analyses, the suggestion has recurred that the 

$0 a non-aligned diplomat that their public insistence an a prior Front—speaking in the name g! the fighting guerrillas—was wholly 

jhmerican withdrawal need not be taken at face value. All this in tune with Peking, while the Hanoi government, gaxtattt to keep 

coincided with the presentation to all governments concerned with its lines to Moscow open too, showed more restraint. By their 
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THIS PLASTIC STRIP WILL KEEP A ROOM INSECT-FREE FOR THREE MONTHS 


Shell have perfected small plastic Pest Strips which continuously 
release insecticide into the atmosphere. Hang a Shell Pest Strip in a room and 
it controls all flies and mosquitoes for three months; there are no odours 
or harmful effects to betray its presence. 

The insecticide m Pest Strips is Vapona, a remarkable Shell product which 
vaporises and actually seeks insects m all the nooks and crannies where 
sprays cannot reach. 

Pest Strips can be used in the house, m rooms or cupboards; outdoors, 
m refuse cans and kennels; m farm buildings, restaurants or industrial premises. 
They need no maintenance and otter a unique, non-mechanical, continuous 
insect control system that has many valuable applications 


VAPONA 


S h e I; C h e m i c a 15 



Stull chemicals u wide and dwer, 
ii they are contributing to greater 


The range 

of the wan-, —^-^ -- w 

all the help they can. If chemicals can eohe your 


l In agriculture and wdustry, in almost every country 
and hater costs. Shell are eager to gnu you 
contact the Shell company m your country. 





The earth yields treasures to the man who knows how 
to tap its resources ... who controls the power to open 
the earth to his use. 

This power may work through a simple tool that pre¬ 
pares the soil for planting ... or through a complex ma¬ 
chine that shapes and grades, or digs far below its surface. 

Thousands of International Harvester men and 
women, throughout the free world, work to make the 
right tools to provide the most effective use of power. 


Their efforts represent a continuing contribution to 
progress in all nations through the broadening of man's 
productive capacity. 

In whatever part of the world IH equipment is manu¬ 
factured it is built to the highest standard of excellence 
in adherence to the principle that here are not mere 
tools, but power itself — applied power to meet man's 
basic needs. International Harvester Export Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 



M International Harvester 
puts power 
in your hands 
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statements quoted above, Mr Kosygin and Mr Chon wfitt have 
reinforced this belief. But a dear and consistent distinction is not 
easily made. In mid-March, for instance, Hhan Dan, the Hand 
party organ, was calling President Tito on “American stooge " 
because he had urged President Johnson to negotiate without pre¬ 
conditions 5 Peking enthusiastically echoed this charge. And the 
Hanoi broadcast of April 3rd was an equally enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment of a dedaration which the Front had published on March 
22nd, and which had been fully publidsed in both Hanoi and 
Peking. The declaration had induded a warning that, if America 
went on lft emending the war," the Front would ask “ various coun¬ 
tries ” to send soldiers to hdp “ exterminate the common enemy." 
This dearly accounted for Mr Brezhnev’s reference, a day later, to 
Soviet volunteers; but the Front’s declaration got scant publicity 
in Russia, and Pravda made no editorial reference to volunteers 
until April 1st, and then a very brief one. 

This week, reports have come from various quarters that the 
Peking-inclined dements in the Hanoi leadership may have become 
stronger, with ominous implications. There is, as yet, no more 
tonvindng evidence for this than there was for the optimism of 
April is€. It has long been a general assumption that the 75-year- 
old President Ho Chi Minh has sought to avoid complete affiliation 
to either Peking or Moscow; that die Chinese line is favoured by 
such party stalwarts as Mr Truong Chinh, the Russian line by the 
defence minister, General Vo Mjguyen Giap; and that on the Whole 
the older leaders incline toward Moscow, the younger toward 
Peking. Several changes in ministerial posts were announced on 
April 7th (before Mr Johnson had spoken), including the transfer 
of the foreign ministry from a seemingly rather colourless person¬ 
ality to Mr Nguyen Duy Trinh, who may, by some indications, be 
identified as one of the local u China lobby but even this appears 
uncertain. AE that is certain is that Hanoi’s public statements 
have hitherto maintained the insistence that a complete American 
withdrawal must precede negotiations; and that—now that the 
frequency of Vietcong attacks is rising again—there is still no sign 
of a “sign” from Hanoi. It would be unwise to expect any 
prompt response to Mr Johnson’s speech from Hanoi, in any case 
Hanoi has devdoped a notable capacity for resolving the problem of 
how to comment on approaches from various quarters by simply 
ignoring them. 


The Vietcong’s troubles 


FKOM 4 CpKRESJ’ONDl'Nl pi SAIGON 

D oqmwwa foi^nd on raseafly.captured Vietcong guerrillas are 
sfimnslieK to confirm that the leadership 
ef WffEffvKtn^ Libmtion Front** is deeply 

ccwtfgt J WTront’s finding it hard to check 


SJ raSfi * 1 

1 am * jo. .yftTwLn.. 

mu? mea bhdbgih 

faiWdto.c#M 
of their faith an< 


IwHSe way 
diflfata 


fas tCpfcral committee, according to 
m thiprospccts of “ liberating ” 
led. Tut Vietcong cadres ao not 
Upsia and China have “ selfishly ” 
ftps for the sake of coming to the 
The conviction that the might of 
had given the cadres much 
lut neither of the two powers has 


lifted a finger to help them, and their leaders can offer nothing but 
exhortations to more heroism to dispel their sense of loneliness.. 
The central committee is also bitter about the blunders for which 


it holds Hanoi responsible: the stuck on the American quarters 
at Pleiku on February 6th, during JMx Kosygin’s visit to North 
Vietnam; the sending of supplies to the south in ships that were 


captured, and the subsequent loss of the twelve big arms caches 
that were found at VungJto Wp February 16th and later. It was 
these blunders, the Front complains, that swung American opinion 
to approve of the air strikes against NOrth Vietnam, and provided 


a basis lor the Americana’ publication of tfcesr white paper anpfa* 
siring the Front’s subservience to Hanoi foe the lahdhagefi iw s rhuts 
st Da Nattg, the jusngmg into action of rite Semdkittfa add, 
above all, the American decision to attack China if it intervened in 
Vietnam, 

There art new indications that the Vietcong are regrouping 
northward. Although the terrain, and the weather (dm rains watt 
come soon), would favour them if they chose to fight a major battle 
in the highlands that lie m the northern part of South Vietnam, 
they are unlikely to attempt this; th t Americans would hardly 
repeat the mistake the French made at Dien Bien Phu. The near* 
ness of the Seventh Fleet should discourage any idea of attacking 
the Da Nang ait base on the coast. It seems more probable that the 
Vietcong are regrouping to “ wait and see.” Refugees frbm the 
Da Nang area report that the communist cadres who had come there 
from North Vietnam have left, taking away the guerrilla units’ best 
weapons, and promising to come back, some say in seven months, 
some in two years. This indicates that they had been ordered to re¬ 
group but not told why or for how long. 

If the liberation of South Vietnam, which the Front may have 
felt was within its grasp in 1963-64, does now seem more and more 
remote, the Vietcong will have to make new plans. If Russia and 
China keep out, Hanoi may be forced to abandon the Front; 
General Vo Nguyen Giap may again, as in 1946, argue that North 
Vietnam must at all costs be preserved as a base for future action. 
The Front would have to lie low, as it did between 1954 *ad 1959* 
for another five yean or so; how long, exactly, might largely 
depend on how soon China felt itself in a position to confront the 
United States in nuclear combat. 

GERMANY 

Back to Queueing 

I ROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

I n Berlin this week were to be seen all but a few of the 519 
members of the west German Bundestag, attending several 
committee meetings and one plenary session, on Wednesday, of 
their country’s parliament. Their object was straightforward: to 
proclaim for the umpteenth time the tenet of their common creed, 
which holds that Berlin will once again be the capital of a Germany 
united within a freely chosen body politic. When the president 
of the Bundestag 
asked the American, 

French and British 
ambassadors In ad¬ 
vance what they 
thought about the 
visit, the British 
ambassador mildly 
demurred on the 
ground that such a 
demonstration might 
revive the divided 
city’s tension and 
prejudice the 
Queen’s projected 
visit on May 317th. 

The east German 
regime, having its 
own different blue¬ 
prints for the future 
of Germany, is 
naturally irked' by 
public ttiuMn ri 
west Berlin^ on- 
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abated and rewarding association with the West, But the cast 
Germans alone could not have*mpumed such a formidable sabre 
as was rattled this week along the hundred-mile corridors 
to Berlin. Herr Ulhricht’s obstruction of Berlit^bound traffic 
was backed by Russian and east German army manoeuvres. 
On Monday, Marshal Grechko, the Soviet Unions deputy defence 
minister and one-time commander-in-chief of the Russian forces 
in Germany, called on Herr Ulbricht in east Berlin to underline 
the point for the benefit of outsiders. And in Berlin on Wednesday 
the Bundestag’s question time was interrupted by the i% buzzing ” 
of four Russian MiGs diving over the hall where the Bundestag 
was sitting. 

Just why there has been so much puffing and blowing east of 
the wall is not easy to explain. This was the Bundestag’s sixth 
plenary session in Berlin in the last decade. Created in 1949, the 
west Gentian parliament first met in Berlin in October, 1955—a 
month after Dr Adenauer’s return from Moscow, where he had 
achieved an opening of diplomatic relations between west Germany 
and the Soviet Union. On this occasion, the Bundestag received 
a dialectical message of greeting from the east German 
Volkskammer, which meets regularly in the Russian sector of the 
four-power city. 

The fifth Berlin session of the Bundestag having been held as 
long ago as October, 1958, the six-and-a-half-year interval since 
then is now regretted. Yet, during this period, Bundestag com¬ 
mittees have met from time to time in Berlin ; various west Gorman 
administrative authorities—for example, the cartel office and the 
federal disciplinary court-^have continued to use the city as their 
headquarters; and on July 1st last year Dr Lftbke was re-elected 
president by the federal assembly meeting in Berlin. 

The west Beflin economy, meantime, ptospers remarkably as a 
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result of west German investment and subsidies. The west Berlin 
chamber of commerce and industry announced last week that west 
Berlin's gross product rose by 8 per cent last year to a total value 
of 16,100 million marks, whde industrial production increased 
by 7 per cent to r0,600 million marks. Both figures are approxi¬ 
mately double those of 1957. 

Herr Ulbncht’s motives tor making trouble are perfectly under¬ 
standable, although it is doubtful whether he iB yet ready to go so 
far to satisfy them as to sacrifice east German imports from west 
Germany. Moscow’s are less clear. Several long-range students 
of Russian policy have maintained that one of the reasons for Mr 
Khrushchev’s fall last October was his leaning towards friendlier 
relations with west Germany. The'new men in the Kremlin ha\c 
adopted a sterner mien. In Mr Khrushchev’s day, Bonn was able 
to negotiate agreements for exchanging trade missions with Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria, in which the west Germans suc¬ 
cessfully insisted that west Berlin should be considered part of 
the deutschraark currency area. The one similar agreement still 
outstanding—-that with Czechoslovakia—has been held up since 
Mr Khrushchev’s going by the obstacle of Berlin, which the Czecho¬ 
slovak negotiators are insisting shall be excluded from the 
arrangement. 

Some German observers have suggested that the Russians’ harder 
line is a belated attempt to compensate for their reluctance to hurry 
like good communists to the aid of North Vietnam. Whatever 
their motives may be, they have picked an advantageous moment 
to harass west German morale, which is low. This is partly because 
of the diplomatic setback the west Germans have suftcrcd this 
year in the Middle East. But it is low, too, because the United 
States, Britain and France are so preoccupied with orher problems 
that the German question is manifestly of secondary interest. 
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SPAIN 

Decline...and fall? 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

panish dictators arrive with a roar but 
one, at least, departed with a whimper. 
Thirty-five years ago the dictatorship of 
General Priroo de Rivera subsided, 
weakened by economic discontent, the 
hostility of the universities, and the dic¬ 
tator’s failing health. It was given its death¬ 
blow by d&c regional captains-gencral when 
they declared that they no longer supported 
the regime. Today, inevitably, Spaniards 
are enumerating parallels: economic discon¬ 
tent, hostility in the university, rumours 
about the eaudillo’s health. . . . 

But' the parallel slides out of line when 
it comes to the attitude of church and army. 
The church, which supported General 
Prfano to the end, is now divided, regionally 
and socially; though a majority of its pre¬ 
lates still approve of die regime, their 
approval is ifiuch more discreet than it used 
to be. But the military command, the 
essential element in General Franco** 
armature, is still solid. The army fears, 
above all, the unknown. In 1930 Spain 
was a monarchy, and the generals knew that 
the dictator’s departure would not leave a 
vacuum. Today, in theory, Spain is again 
a modatchy, but General Franco has, 
understandably devoted more energy to 


playing off monarchist factions against one 
another than to seeking a constitutional 
consensus that would bring his interregnum 
to an end. 

In the absence of foolproof arrangements 
for the succession, most senior officers con¬ 
sider General Franco indispensable. Their 
juniors, more European in outlook—some 
of them are in sympathy with the Christian 
Democrats, others with the liberal 
monarchists or socialists—are more willing 
to see changes that would narrow the gap 
between Spain and western Europe; but 
they, too, wish to avoid a plunge into the 
unknown. 

On paper, a “council of the realm” 
exists to take care of the succession. But 
u has little influence , it was ignored by 
General Franco himself in the instructions 
he gave his senior colleagues after his 
shooting accident three years ago; and it 
is largely discounted by those members of 
the establishment who are now busying 
themselves with the problem. Within the 
administration there are two main tenden¬ 
cies: one, conservative, insists that the next 
regime must essentially be a prolongation 
of the present one ; the other, more liberal, 
is reconciled to tbe “ Europeanisation ” of 
Spain and die adoption of the trappings god 



Franco due for another accident? 


some of the attributes of a democratic 
state. 

General Camilo Alonso Vega, the 
minister of the interior, who is one of the 
more authoritarian conservatives, warned 
the opposition recently—while inaugurat¬ 
ing yet another civil-war monument—that 
those who uphold the regime would not 
hesitate to do again what they did in 193* 
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in order to preserve it. This part of his 
speech was omitted from press reports. In 
private conversation, General Alonso has 
expressed confidence that the army and the 
sindicatos (official trade unions) can con¬ 
tinue to control Spain after General 
Franco’s death or retirement. 

If there must be a royal restoration, 
General Alonso and his friends would 
rather see the malleable Don Juan Carlos 
on the throne than his father, Don Juan. 
(The Carlists, who support Don Hugo 
Carlos, now have so few friends in high 
places that even their monthly Mantejurra 
has been censored out of existence.) Other 
ministerial conservatives—including those 
who, like Sr Solis, are urging General 
Franco to "institutionalise’ 7 his rule- 
wish to end the flirtation with monarchism 
and revamp the regime as a “ presidential ” 
republic. 

The administration’s (relative) “ liberals ** 
—the most active of whom is Sr Castjella, 
the foreign minster—favour a constitutional 
regime with a strong executive but an 
elected legislature from which the com¬ 
munists and other extremists would be 
barred. Some, perhaps most, of these 
“ liberals ” favour Don Juan. Others 
would opt for a somewhat starchier version 
of General de Gaulle’s republic. 

Army and church leaders persuaded 
General Franco, after his shooting accident, 
to appoint a vice-president, and the post was 
given to Captain-General Munoz Grandes, 
former chiei of staff. The appointment was 
a good one. The fact that Munoz Grandes 
has no personal political ambition, and his 
refusal to profit from the corruption of the 
regime’s early years, have won him wide 
good will. The opposition now has reason to 
believe that in the event of Franco’s death, 
he would not take over the government him¬ 
self but appoint as prime minister a per¬ 
sonality blown for the catholicity (in 
both senses) of his political contacts, and 
for his desire to play a conciliatory role. 
Munoz Grandes would have the support of 
both liberals and "liberals,” and the res¬ 
pect, for a short time at least, of the army 
and conservatives. The trouble is that he 
is badly handicapped by ill health. 

The people, as distinct from military and 
other leaders, played no direct part in oust¬ 
ing Primo de Rivera or in choosing his suc¬ 
cessor, General Bercnguer. The assumption 
in the Spanish establishment seems to be 
that the mass of the nation will again remain 
passive when the time next comes for a 
change. This is an assumption it is hard to 
share. In recent months, students, workers 
and priests in Madrid, Catalonia, the Basque 
country and Asturias have asserted their 
claim to a say in Spanish affairs. 

The authorities argue complacently that 
such incidents as the riot last month 
at Mieres, when several hundred Asturian 
miners and their wives attacked a police 
station, were fomented by "extremists.” 
The Mieres trouble was indeed helped along 
by "extremist” socialists and left-wing 
Catholics. But this is less than half the 
truth. The leading rioters were unemployed 
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men and silicosis victims, so desperate in 
their misery, that they had nothing to lose. 
The " extremists 99 would be fools if they 
failed to exploit them, just as the authorities 
will be fools if they continue abandoning 
them to " extremism.” The most durable 
achievement of the Primo de Rivera dic¬ 
tatorship was to weaken and discredit the 
moderates—the liberals, the parliamen¬ 
tarians, the reformists—and to leave a clear 
field for extremists who had gained prestige 
through underground activity. Whatever, 
other Primo-Franco parallels exist* ft would 
be tragic if that bit of Spanish history 
repeated itself. 

ITALY 

Trade unions 
in a fix 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

I F the Italian government is to carry 
through its five-year development pro¬ 
gramme and the short-term measures 
necessary to pull Italy out of its recession, it 
will need to have the co-operation of both 
the industrialists and the trade unions. As 
things stand today, it has a better chance of 
a truce with the industrialists than with 
the communist-dominated CGIL, the 
largest and most powerful of the trade 
union federations. 

For three years the industrialists have 
fought the centre-left coalition in the 
obstinate belief that they could bring it 
down. There is no doubt that their attitude 
helped to bring about the recession. But 
this year, Signor Cicogna, the chairman of 
the confederation of industries, has offered 
an unmistakable olive branch. He told the 
annual assembly of the confederation on 
March 31st that if planning meant increas¬ 
ing efficiency—that is, the competitiveness 
of Italian industry in world markets— 
"then the government can count on the 
co-operation of the industrialists.” 

What is behind Signor Cicogna’s olive 
branch ? The short answer is that the 
government has watered down the original 
five-year plan drawn up by the Socialist 
minister of the budget, Signor Giolitti. 
The new programme emerged last week 
from the hands of the advisory council for 
economy and labour with the accent shifted 
from social equity to efficiency. The 
accumulation, rather than the redistribution, 
of resources now seems to be the plan’s 
first aim. Probably the psychological turn¬ 
ing point in the business world’s attitude 
was Signor Saragat’s election as president 
last December. There is a new tone about 
the presidency which suggests that the 
centre-left coalition, whatever its difficulties, 
is here to stay. 

The industrialists .are now prepared to 
welcome the government’s measures to 
promote investments but they are asking for 
more help to balance their costs against 
international prices. This balance, they 
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say, was unhinged when Italian wages went 
up by a quarter between 1962 and 1964. 
They ask for-—but will not get—the 
abolition of the sliding scale tying wages to 
die cost-of-living index. They are more 
likely to get concessions on welfare charges; 
employers are still paying 60 lire of 
insurance for every 100 lire of pay. 

For the CGIL, whose national congress 
also began on March 31st, in Bologna, 
things are more complex, The federation 
had long demanded an economic plan and 
it is all for the government’s aim of 
correcting the unbalance between pro¬ 
ductive sectors and the depressed parts of 
the country. But most speakers at the con¬ 
gress (including some Socialists) denied that 
the five-year programme was in fact likely 
to produce this result. Signor Vittorio Foa, 
an extreme left-wing socialist, argued that 
if productive efficiency is now the planners’ 
first concern, this must necessarily be at 
the expense of the depressed areas. On one 
point the congress was united: it refused 
to accept the proposition that every increase 
in wages must be linked to increased 
productivity. 

If the CGIL were the only trade union 
federation in Italy, its attitude would be 
simple and it could be presumed to mean 
what it says. But in fact it contains mem¬ 
bers of three political parties: the Com¬ 
munists, the Nenni Socialists (now de facto 
Social Democrats) and the left-wing 
Socialist splinter group, the PSIUP. It 
also has to face tne competition of three 
other trade union federations, one of which 
—the Catholic C 3 SL—is less strong 
numerically but often more influential 
politically than the CGIL. The fact that 
the Socialists are in the government while 
the Communists and the PSIUP are fiercely 
in opposition does not make things easier. 

B ut the real weakness of the CGIL today 
springs from the fact that for more than 
a year unemployment has been increasing. 

In January, 834,000 people were out of 
work and another 865,000 were working less 
than 33 hours a week. The number of under¬ 
employed has doubled since January 1964. 

In addition, some 440,000 women, mainly 
textile workers, hav 4 lost their jobs with¬ 
out registering as unemployed. To make 
things worse, many would-be emigrants 
have been turned back at the Swiss frontier 
where new restrictions on immigrants are 
in force. 

When the planners. began their work 
some three years ago, it was assumed that 
Italy was heading towards full employment 
by 1970. The reversal of this trend makes 
it difficult for the unions to accept a funda¬ 
mental premise of the programme—a wages 
pause to allow a redistribution of income 
without inflation. Not even the Catholic 
trade unions, which otherwise agree with 
the new " efficiency ” interpretation of the 
programme, wtyl accept the proposition that 
wage increases must be dependent on 
the increased productivity of single 
firms. But whether die unions get really 
tough will depend on how the Italian 
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economy recovers from its secession. his resignation. The trend ia for the 

The possibility of a split between federation to become more independent of 

Socialists and Communists inside the CGIL party control; the proposal of Signor 

lodks more improbable now than it did Novella, the Communist secretary-general, 

before the congress, when Signor Santi, that leadership in the CGIL should be 

who has been leader of the Socialist wing incompatible with party office has been 

of the federation for 18 years, announced accepted. 


CHINA'S TRAVELLERS 

Salt for India's wounds 

C hina’s roving statesmen have had them Down in Pakistan, on March 25th, there 

a bill these last two weeks. Mt Chou was a still more affable welcome to come, 

En-lai, die prime minister, circled home and another frontier protocol to sign, this 

from Bucharest, where he had been attend- time the frontier being one—-between China 

ing Mr Gheorgfaiu-Dej’s funeral, by way of and Pgkiattipbeld Kashmi r that; tjbe 
Tirana, Algiers, Cairo, Karachi and Ran- Indians deny Pakistan’s tight t6 talk abobt, 

goon. Meanwhile, his foreign minister, let alone (as New Delhi put$ it) sign away. 

Marshal Chen Yi, Was touring more gently Up to Katmandu in /Nepal, and Mete 
through Kabul, Karachi and Katmandu. Marshal Chen Yi had additional economic 

Both returned to Peking on April 6th— aid to offer. But he had also a rebuff to 

rubbing their hands, one would imagine. swallow. The Chinese have already built 

As the itineraries suggest, it is now Russia a road from Katmandu to the Tibetin 

and India who are sweeping up the mess. frontier, where it joins an existing road to 

Western countries might dislike a joint com- Lhasa. In addition, they were expecting to 

muniqud .issued on April 1st by Mr Chou construct a section of Nepal’s east-west 

and President Benbclla of Algeria which, highway, running the length of the country, 

except for a few concessions to Arab causes, parts of it not far from the Indian border, 

could have been dictated in Peking. But Chinese surveyors had arrived on the spot 

there was probably more Significance in a in February. A day before Marshal Chen 

topic the communique did not mention but Yi was due, Katmandu announced that the 

which can hardly nave been kept out of project was off. The Indians will now build 

their exchange of views on the Afro-Asian this section, and the Americans will help 

conference—the “ second Bandung ’’—due them do it. 

to be held in Algiers in midsummer. Are But before that small comfort reached 
thC' Russians to be admitted or not ? The them, the Indians were already reeling, and, 

topic can scarcely have escaped mention in to judge from the anger and confusion in 

Cairo either. The Indians, who, as admit- New Delhi, still are. They had been watch- 

tedly bona fide hundred per cent non-white ing with anxiety the foreign tour of the 

Asians, have been in a position to plead the Kashmiri leader, Sheikh Abdullah, in which 

Russian case, had, with difficulty, kept it Pakistani diplomats, in Cairo and London, 

open so far. This week, by coincidence or had been taking a more than friendly 

not, the Russians were reported to have interest. Barely had Pakistan’s foreign 

given it up for lost. minister, at a banquet in Karachi for 

There was further trouble for both coun- Marshal Chen Yi, revealed that the Chinese 

tries elsewhere. In Afghanistan, whose prime had invited Sheikh Abdullah to Peking, than 

minister had been in India only in February, the sheikh was off, by way of Paris, to 

and where the Russo-American foreign aid Algiers ; where, by the happiest coincidence, 

cold war has' turned into something on March 31st he bumped slap into Mr 

suspiciously like co-operation. Marshal Chou En-lai, was told that the Chinese sup- 

Chen Yi disturbed the mountain calm with port the Kashmiris’ right to self-deter mina - 

a frontier protocol and with cultural and tion (which i6 true) and that they always 

economic agreements that are believed to had (which is not). He gratefully told the 

carry a £10 million credit. This is China’s Chinese prime minister in return that he 

first serious incursion into the Afghan would avail himself of the invitation to 

economy. China “ as soon as conditions permit;” 
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Which will be never, if New Delhi has 
anything to do with it. There was imme¬ 
diate uproar in the Indian parliament, which 
was somewhat less than quelled when two 
days after the Chou-Abdullah meeting the 
foreign minister (whose chief permanent 
official was at that moment in Algiers) 
admitted that the government did not seem 
to know much more about it than the parlia¬ 
mentarians had already read in the press. 
On April 5th New Delhi announced that 
it was cancelling any endorsements on the 
sheikh’s passport other than < those required 
to get hint to the original target of his trip 
abroad, Mecca; that the passport itself 
would be cancelled at the end of the month; 
and that the sheikh would have to face 
the consequences of any further actions 
prejudicial to India. The only trouble was 
that, apart from saying a great many things 
which the Indian government dislikes, he 
had not yet broken any Indian law whatever. 

Meanwhile, as if India’s wounds were not 
raw enough, President Ayub of Pakistan was 
out on a nine-day fence-mending visit in 
Moscow; the ruler Of Sikkim, whose entire 
foreign relations are supposed to be handled 
by India, was offered a congratulatory mes¬ 
sage on his coronation from China’s head of 
stale, Liu Shao-chi—sent direcr; and Mr 
Cfiou En-lai, while overflying India from 
Pakistan to Burma, cabled Mr Lai Bahadur 
Shastri his most sincere best wishes. 

SIKKIM 

Coronation day 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

M agic worked in Gangtok on Sunday, 
April 4th. After days of drenching 
fain dawn broke over a dear sky, in res¬ 
ponse, it seemed, to continuous prayers 
chanted by three lamas appointed to the 
task. Monastery drums boomed as the royal 
couple. Maharajah Palden Thondup and his 
American wife, stepped out from the palace 
followed by members of the family in a fine 
dazzling procession. 

At the hour fixed after anxious astrolog¬ 
ical calculations, their highnesses took their 
seats in the chapel on gold-brocaded chairs, 
their feet resting on pit stools. Soon the 
chanting stopped, signifying that purifica¬ 
tion was complete; Lamas led the couple 
to their carved thrones, each with thirteen 
cushions standing for the thirteen stages of 
perfection. < They offered their hew king 
various tokens of 1 divine royalty, among 
them a thousand-spoked golden wheel. Last 
of all came an offering of ceremonial tea. 

Speaking afterwards, the Maharajah spoke 
of the “indissoluble” bonds that tied his 
country to India which he would endeavour 
to strengthen in M the fullest measure.” Two 
other neighbours, Bhutan and Nepal, came 
in for equally friendly mention. But not a 
word was said about a fourth, China. 

The Chinese do not recognise Sikkim's 
treaty relatidnship with India handed down 
by toe British and renegotiated in * 93 a 
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You'll like going along yi&ftAif Canada's 
new daily routine non-stop from 
London 12.15 p.m. any day of the week 

(ON AND AFTER APRIL 26TH) 



Leave London 12.15 p.m.. arrive Toronto 2.50 p.m.—everything works out perfectly on Ah Canada's new daHy flights. 


From April 25th onward you can fly Air | 
Canada non-stop to Toronto on any day i 
of the week, at the CHS '5onvenienTt7me 
of 12.15 p.m. 

Nice time for a morning's business 
before you go (or a leisurely journey to 
London), You miss the rush hour. Have 
a good lunch oq the big, comfortable 
DC-B je(, well looked after by cabin crews 
noted folr thekTriendliness. 

Arrive Toronto 2.60 p.m. I n nice time for 
a.little business,dinner ata reasonable hour. 


and a good night's rest. You'll like going 
S!C"b. wiin Air Canada's new routine. 
Remember the date: April 25th, onward. 
You'll like the low fare. The Thrift 
Season Economy Return London to 
Toronto is £144.18.0. This fare is available 


! Si! tuS year round except for a short period 
in midsummer. If your visit lasts between 
14 and 21 days, make use of the 21 -day 
Economy Excursion Return, which is only 
£112,34 ■ 'Only. AIR CANADA, with 
BOAC. flie* rton*iit©p U.K. to Canada. 
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WHY A FLYING 
SALES DIRECTOR? 


''Because I’m completely sold orrtfia Idee. Primarily because 
iifnels so important^ ?0%mbre efficient now that the 
company has invested fn tsfi^e and 1-can visit s// my con¬ 
tacts. Matter of fact I’ve Just hid a very comfortable trip fp 
Hamburg and clinched a very useful contract." 

Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the conveniencedf step* 
ping into your own company executive aircraft and, In no time 
at all, arriving hundreds of miles away, fresh and ready, for 
the business of the day. Enjoy the red carpet treatment which 
seems to follow executive aircraft owners wherever they go. 
-Enjoy the rich business rewards and the economy of operation ' 
Enjoy Beagling to business... your 5eagle will serve you well. | 
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Fastidious. Accustomed a>4fc#ye$ bast Like Bpod f .fika you... 
the kind of man who appreciates the hand'finished look in 
everything. Norvic 007 shoes have just ttlfS, arid something 
more: a dash of adventure that goes well ywth today's awakened 
sense of dressing. They offer you traditional craftsmanship in 
ten impeccable, Bond-worthy styles—wonderfully comfortable 
shoes for the man-of-the-world you are. Style illustrated M.11. 



Price 120/- 


Manic 007'shoes ire clearly marked 
with the James Bond signature, 
and carry the exclusive 007 golden 
tag of quality. This symbol will also 
be displayed in all shops where 
you can buy Norv/c 007 shoes . 



’r! K .■ r ■ .f * to ; -tv 1 ' *• 

Write to Depf:k1. NORVlC ShOE CO. LTtl. TALUCIT WOflTHAMPTOW 
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JAPAN AND KOREA 

Together at last 

\ KOM OUR 10KY0 CORK FS POND I NT 

“TTave you had your rice today?* 5 is a 
n common greeting among Koreans, 
whose history has been plagued by wars, 
military occupations, revolutions, riots, bad 
harvests and a lopsided economy. It pro- 
\ides a clue to Korean toughness: a tough¬ 
ness that will no doubt survive the latest 
challenge—the opening of Korea’s econo¬ 
mic doors to Japan's eager business and in¬ 
dustry. On April 3rd, after protracted nego¬ 
tiations, representatives of the South Korean 
and Japanese governments initialled a list 
of the points they had managed to agree 
upon to end the long dispute between the 
two countries. The agreements are expected 
to be signed formally in the middle of May. 
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Both governments have made several un¬ 
expected concessions to bring these drawn- 
out talks (they have been going on in one 
form or another for years) to a successful 
end. Japan has agreed that its fishermen 
shall stay away from an exclusive South 
Korean fishing zone about twelve nautical 
miles off the Korean coast. Korea, fot its 
part, has dropped its claim to the contro¬ 
versial “Rhee Line” by which Japanese 
fishermen were ordered to keep out of a far 
wider area. 

Another difficult issue, which has been 
settled, is that of the 220,000 South Koreans 
living in Japan who are to be given per¬ 
manent residential rights. Japan is also to 
give South Korea, by way of making up for 
what the Koreans say they suffered under 
Japanese occupation, goods and services 
worth $300 million over a ten-year period ; 
in addition it is granting a loan of $200 mil¬ 
lion repayable over 20 years at 3} per cent 
interest; there will be another $300 million 
or more in private loans on a commercial 
basis. In return, South Korea is to repav. 
Without interest, its outstanding trade debt 
to Japan of $45 million. 

For fourteen years unenthusiastic and 
sporadic negotiations have been going on 
between Japan and South Korea. Now at 
last, it seems, Korean fears of Japanese 
domination (their country was annexed by 
Japan between 1910 and 1945) have been 
overcome by their greater fear of China— 
and by the increasing domestic pressure for 
the reunification of North and South Korea. 
The South Koreans have come to realise 
that close economic co-operation with Japan 
could add to thfir bargaining power in any 
future negotiations with the communist 
leaders in Pyongyang. And the Japanese, 
believing that Korean reunification may be 
on the cards, have made handsome cooces- 
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sions in their anxiety to be friends with the 
southern half of the country at least. 

But both governments will have trouble 
getting the agreements through their par¬ 
liaments. The South Korean national 
assembly will be debating the agreement 
this month, no doubt to the noises off of 
student demonstrations in Seoul, The 
Japanese government, for its part, will hayc 
to submit the agreement to the Diet at a 
time when the Socialist opposition is only 
too ready to claim that the Japanese have 
conceded much too much in this “ humiliat¬ 
ing diplomacy.** 

Meanwhile, South Korean businessmen 
watch uneasily as a stream of Japanese in* 
dustrialists and survey teams pour into the 
country. Admittedly, most of these visitors 
are only interested in acquiring information 
to help them set up the reparations pro¬ 
gramme. But it is common knowledge that 
Japanese businessmen are looking forward 
to using South Korea’s cheap and largely 
unemployed labour force. The industrialists 
may come to prepare t^c government’s re¬ 
parations contracts ; some of them will cer¬ 
tainly stay on their own account. And the 
South Koreans, however much they recog¬ 
nise the advantages of at last coming to art 
agi cement with Japan, are deadly afraid of 
losing control of their economy to the 
Japanese 

KENYA 

Is parliament 
supreme? 

I RO\l OUR I AST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

W i STi rners in Africa arc incorrigibly 
affected by springtime, even when 
it is 4,000 miles away. So it was qot sur¬ 
prising that last weekend spme western 
diplomats were striding around Kenya 
pointing out the little buds of democracy 
that they saw bursting out of the old tree 
of parliament. Kenya became (in practice 
and without legislation) a one-party state in 
December; these same observers then saw 
democracy shrivelling in a long winter. 
Their springtime came when the Kenya 
house of representatives was asked to co¬ 
opt two members—one to itself and one to 
the central legislative assembly of East 
Africa. The members disregarded the 
party’s official nominees and overwhelm¬ 
ingly chose two men from minority tribes, 
a Masai and a Giriama. The exhilaration 
of the western diplomats was spiced by the 
fact that one of the defeated candidates had 
been private secretary to the vice-president, 
Mr Oginga Odinga. 

No-one ahoukH be denied a springtime 
thought, but it it noc safe to take one 
event out of the context of many intriguing 
happenings in Kenya’s parliament during 
the last few weeks. 

The most sensational was the allegation 
that communists were smuggling in arms in 


There have been rumours 
that the young ruler wants a 
revision of the 1950 treaty, 
but all that he has himself 
said is that he does not wish 
Sikkim to be entirely depen¬ 
dent on others for survival. 

What he presumably wants 
is to be able to tap non- 
Indian sources for help m 
modernising his fairy tale 
kingdom. He complains, for 
instance, that Indian entre- ' _ 

preneurs are uninterested in in 

investing in Sikkim while 
foreigners are eager to do so. Another 
irritant is the inhibiting effect on tourist 
traffic of Indian restrictions dictated by the 
needs of defence. 

But none of this amounts to anything 
serious. India knows how important it is 
to retain Sikkim’s friendship, just as the 
ruler counts upon New Delhi for support 
against dangers from within and without. 
Within, he has quite a few problems. Three- 
quarters of his 170,000 people are Immi¬ 
grants from Nepal, while the rest belong to 



Another 


several tribes both indigenous and, orig¬ 
inally, immigrants from Tibet. Cohesion is 
not easy, especially because of language bar¬ 
riers. At the coronation, pledges of loyalty 
were offered in three different dialects. 
There has been some clamour for popular 
participation in government, but the differ¬ 
ent groups cannot agree what form it should 
take. Fortunately for the ruler, political 
aspirations move only a tiny minority. The 
rest are too busy to care, 
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t plot to overthrow President Kenyatta’s 
government. The serious-mindad Mr Tom 
Malinda disappeared just before he was due 
(oil April 2nd) to substantiate his charges 
in the house. There have also been four 
significant clashes between the government 
and groups of backbenchers. In the first, 
the government was actually defeated on 
what it had thought to be the routine bust 
ness of nominating a sessional committee 
that would have a government majority. In 
two other divisions the government’s land 
policy has been under heavy attack by men 
who are more radical than realistic and who 
argued against giving the government 
powers to evict efficient farmers from the 
African settlement schemes, and later 
demanded Ithat a maximum acreage be set 
for any such settler no matter what the 
quality of the land. 

The fourth clash has taken place mostly 
behind the parliamentary scenes. There was 
widespread opposition to the second stage 
of the government's plan to burst out of the 
very restrictive constitution with which 
Kenya went to independence r6 months ago. 
The latest constitutional amendment bill 
would allow any entrenched clause to be 
altered with only a two-thirds majority of 
the lower house (previously it needed nine- 
tenths of the senate and three-quarters of 
the lower house) and would remove the need 
for the president to get parliamentary 
approval of a declaration of emergency with¬ 
in a week. 

These rumbles can all be explained as a 
healthy speaking-out by democrats. To 
some degree this is true, and there are, 
among the dissidents, some devoted parlia¬ 
mentarians who are grieved that President 
Kenyatta has not found the time to sit in 
parliament since he gave in December an 
eloquent speech upholding the principle of 
the supremacy of parliament. There are 
others more personally ambitious and a few 
of them astute, (notably Mr Bildad Kaggia) 
who are using parliament to build up popu¬ 
lar opposition to government policies, par¬ 
ticularly on the most emotional of all Kenya 
issues—land. 

The danger is that the Kenya African 
National Union Readers have allowed the 
party machine to run down ; the danger is 
compounded by letting much of the initia¬ 
tive in party rc-invigoration pass to the 
newly-opened Lumumba Institute where 
more than a hundred party officials are now 
enrolled for a three-month ideological 
course, which is under Mr Kaggia’s effec¬ 
tive control. It is staffed by two Russian lec¬ 
turers and seven Kenyans who studied in 
Moscow. Mr Malinda might have revealed 
news about black boxes of arms being un¬ 
loaded in darkness at Nairobi airport; but 
the health minister, Mr J. D. Otiendc 
seemed closer to the mark, or to the real dan¬ 
ger, when he suggested in parliament that 
communists did not follow the gunboat 
policy of the ancient British imperialists: 
they came in u a more sinister manner to 
infringe the minds of the people.” 

Some ministers recognise there is danger 
as well as democracy behind the backben¬ 
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chers’ discontent. There is at last a hustle 
to carry through party elections from branch 
to national level. Top men in Mr Tom 
Mbqya’s new ministry of economic planning 
are also putting much energy into a 
paper defining African socialism in Kenyan 
tems, a document that, it is being predicted, 
will both give the party a much-needed 
practical ideology and also divert the course 
of national development by turning the 
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emphasis (and most of the foreign capital) 
away from the former white highlands and 
into the tribal areas. Not only the Kikuyu, 
it is claimed, but the once unambitious 
Kalenjin ate leaping forward to grasp the 
rich opportunities in growing tea and 
raising pedigree herds. And, perhaps to 
the sorrow of western romantics, great 
strides are being taken by the Masai who 
have grown tired of being picturesque. 


MOROCCO 


King and People 

F or two years King 
Hassan of Morocco has 
been trying to rule his 
country with a govern¬ 
ment that has little follow¬ 
ing. The two big parties 
that matter—the right-wing 
Isticjlal and the left-wing 
National Union of Popular 
Forces (UNFP)—tend to 
cancel each other out by 
being both in opposition. 

The result is that dangerous 
stresses can arise between 
people and king. This the 
king frankly admitted on 
March 31st in his appeal to 
the people after riots in Casablanca and 
other cities between March 22nd and 24th 
had been quelled by the army with heavy 
casualties. He cast no blame on any politi¬ 
cal party. He even withdrew some earlier 
official suggestions that there had been 
foreign subversion. The fault, he said, “ lies 
m ourselves.” 

It does seem that the rioting was almost 
entirely spontaneous. First came the 
students who were angry because the 
government had ordained that those over 18 
who were still nowhere near advanced 
enough to sit for the baccalaureat should be 
switched to technical courses. To eleven- 
plus competitors for grammar school places 
in Britain this eighteen-plus discrimination 
might seem mild and even sensible—heaven 
knows Morocco needs technicians. But the 
“ bac ” in Morocco is the vital status symbol. 
When the cross boys and girls were joined 
by thousands of out-of-work people from 
their miserable shanty towns, the uproar, 
arson and pillage grew enormously. 

Morocco is passing through a severe 
economic crisis. Prices have been soaring 
and unemployment growing. The govern¬ 
ment’s financial restrictions, that are causing 
French businesses to pack up and so throw¬ 
ing workers out of jobs, are necessary. But 
the economic hardships they create would be 
easier to bear if the government commanded 
more confidence. General Oufkir, the 
ruthless minister of the Interior, has been 
pressing the king to take over full powers 
and be done with it. He could ; but he does 
not want to. 

The king genuinely cares about making 
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the constitution work. What he fails to 
understand is that his constitution—which 
is something like President de Gaulle’s and 
gives him the sole power of nominating his 
prime minister and other ministers—is less 
suitable for royal Morocco than for republi¬ 
can France. For example, King Hassan’s 
attempts last year to have a government of 
national unity, including UNFP ministers, 
were not flatly rejected. Some UNFP 
ministers would have entered a coalition 
could the invitation have come from the 
king’s appointed prime minister and not 
from himself. For by dealing direct with 
the king they would have stood to be 
labelled “ king’s men,” a label, with syco¬ 
phantic overtones, that they did not want 
to wear. Loyalty in a monarchy, they aiguc, 
should be indivisible. 

Unhappily, as the months of deadlock 
have multiplied, anti-monarchist sentiment 
has spread in the right-wing Istiqlal. On 
April 6th the director of its newspaper, La 
Nation Afriaaine , was sentenced to ten 
months’ imprisonment because in February 
the paper had quoted from the historian, 
Jamal Afghani, some passages that critically 
examined the relations between a people and 
their king. This sentence will harden the 
Istiqlal’s attitude. Indeed, it seems clear 
that the king can now come to terms with 
the parties only by becoming more consti¬ 
tutional. The alternative is to be less so. 
But that means increasing repression and a 
whittling down of the freedoms—of press 
and speech and assembly—that, in spite of 
bad lapses, Morocco, up rill now, nas so 
remarkably enjoyed. 
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How much did world business invest in TIME'S 
International Editions last year? 



$ 14 , 248 , 000 . 


And for good reason. TIME'S International Editions 
Ore excellent selling media for advertisers of both 
business and consumergoods.TlMEoffersa large, 
world audlenceof important people with high posi¬ 
tions and high personal incomes. Key people in 
business, government and the professions who 



wield influence and buylngpowar vastly out of pro¬ 
portion to theirnumbers<Tothem t TlMEMagazlne's 
weekly reports of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market 
Talk to the right people In theright place...in TIME. 


I HUB KIRIHBIHMWl 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME Seuth Pacific. And their regional*. 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

MOW YORK’S FIRST BANK-FOUNDKD 1784 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

March 31, 1965 


AM XANDi'R 11 AMU,1 ON 


RESOURCES 

Cash and due from Banks. 

United States Government Securities . . . 
United States Government Agency Securities 

State and Municipal Securities. 

Other Securities. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Banking Houses and Equipment ..... 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . 


LIABILITIES 


$219,133,762 

78,961,659 

14,800,499 

39,523,627 

3,041,897 

360,997,323 

12,361,913 

21,717,240 

3,892,625 

$754,430,545 


Capital (750,000 Shares— $40 Par). $ 30,000,000 

Surplus. 30,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 8,360,273 

Reserve for Contingencies. 3,209,531 

Dividend Payable April 1, 1965 1,012,500 

Deposits. 640,488,474 

Bills Payable. 11,500,000 

Acceptances. 22,448,549 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. ...... 5,950,978 

Other Liabilities. 1,460,240 

$754,430,545 


Securities pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits end for other purposes ts required 
or permitted by lew. $24,789,603 


48 Wall Street 

New York ^0013 

Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44tb Street 
CBS Building Office at 51 West 5?nd Street 
Park Avenue Office at 52nd Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73r«J Street 


TRUSTEES 


SAMUEL II. WOOLLEY 
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CHARLES M. BUSS 
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ALEXANDER CALDER, JR. 
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HUGH R. Cl!ACE 
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ARTHUR H. DEAN 
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International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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New York 

THEODORE G. MONTAGUE 
The Borden Company 

M. NIELSEN 

The Babcock & M 'i/cox Company 

H. LADD PLUMLEY 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America 

HENRY J. SCHULER 
New York 

HOW'ARD E. SIMPSON 
Baltimore 

HANS STAUFFER 
Stauffer Chemical Company 

JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON* 
New York 

JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
New York 

FRANKLIN ft XUTIUJ. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 

♦Manorary Trustee 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Getting Votes 
in Africa 

WASHINGTON. DC 

o place brings out tbe preacher in an American politician as 
Africa does. When, in Washington last week, President 
Johnson entertained his first state visitor since his inauguration, 
President Yamcogo of the Republic of Upper Volta, selfless 
thoughts and high aspirations flowed free. At moments it was as 
it Wesley and Savonarola had met in the bush. More calculating 
people, struck by the warmth and demonstrativeness of Mr John¬ 
son’s reception of his guest, tried to work out how Mr Yameogo 
caine to have, been chosen and what it was all for. Observers 
versed in domestic politics supposed that some arcane diplomatic 
purpose was being served, while those versed in diplomacy 
assumed that Mr Yamcogo was being put on show to quieten the 
President’s civil rights malcontents. There are objections to either 
explanation,, At all events Mt* Yameogo came and was warm, 
eloquent and spontaneous—in short, a social success. On the White 
House lawn on his arrival, as the salute of guns died away, he 
complimented the President on his strong statement to the joint 
session of Congress on the subject of voting rights for Negroes. 
Mr Johnson, after a state dinner, took his guest off to sec the 
Lincoln Memorial at midnight. A gesture of American friendship 
had been made to the moderate states of Francophonic Africa and 
acknowledgment paid to the invisible incalculable cord that links 
the American Negro revolt with the movement for African 
independence. 

In fact, only a restricted group in American politics has ever 
really shared the inclination to approach African politics in a mood 
of missionary excitement. One of President Johnson’s guests at 
ebe dinner to Mr Yameogo was Mr Mcnnen Williams, who for 
tour years past has incarnated the missionary mood as whole¬ 
heartedly perhaps as a practical vote-getting politician possibly 
could. The late Mr Kennedy’s appointment of Mr Williams, a 
political ally and former Governor erf Michigan, to take charge of 
African affairs in the State Department was one of his more 
unexpected choices. Mr Williams might have hoped for a bigger 
post than that. However, he accepted it and set out to make African 
affairs a more important preoccupation of the Administration than 
they had ever been or, as some would have it, than nature had 
made them. The Bureau of African Affairs in the State Depart¬ 
ment expanded at an unprecedented rate and American Embassies 
on African soil multiplied as the number of independent African 
states climbed into the thirties. To Mr Williams the traditional 
American support for national independence for all was a sufficient 
basis for an African policy and he stirred up not a little colonial 
dust by stumping the continent proclaiming brotherly love. 

Such a policy was often inconvenient to harassed metropolitan 
governments struggling out of their colonial entanglements but it 
was prompted by innocence, never on Mr Williams’s part by 
malice. Oddly enough it also, within limits, gave results. Ameri¬ 
can interests are not, in fact, deeply involved in Africa. Little 
American strategic activity takes place there. North of the Zam¬ 
bezi there arc no very large American economic interests. Washing¬ 
ton can accept without difficulty that the African states should be 
non-aligned and that their economic behaviour should deviate from 
the principles of free enterprise. What it asks of them is, above all, 



(hat they shmjM not be hostile or let hostile powers get a footing 
on their soil. There is a strategic interest, but it is a negative one. 
As always, Washington also wants to be liked—and not merely 
for sentimental reasons, but because the votes of the African states, 
nearly a third of the whole membership, have become indispensable 
at the United Nations. If those votes could be guaranteed by 
assurances of attachment to the principles of self-determination and 
independence, they would be cheaply bought indeed: as Mr 
Mcnnen Williams put it in a speech recently: “ our traditional 
beliefs and our national self-interest coincide.” 

When Mr Williams agreed to take on the African Bureau of the 
State Department, he did not abandon his own political ambitions 
and the time seems to have come for him to take them up again 
if he is ever to do so—all the more since he has never been close to 
President Johnson whose nomination as Vice-President he opposed 
vociferously in i960. Moreover, the wind of change is blowing in 
the State Department, in a direction adverse to him. The new 
trend, exemplified by the elevation of Mr Thomas Mann to be 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, is against high-flying 
rhetoric and in favour of practical solutions to problems that arc 
limited as rigorously as may be. A change of personalities seems 
inevitable. What is not so clear is that the change of persons 
will be followed by a distinct change of policies, as the critics of 
the established manner of handling African relations tend to 
assume. 

Some of the critics, anxious to discourage the Administration 
from wasting its energies on unnecessary foreign military com¬ 
mitments, argue that Africa is a place that the United States can, 
without risk, keep clear of. This may be so but it is not entirely 
within Washington’s control whether such a policy can be adhered 
to in practice or not. Certainly the communist powers have 
wasted a good deal of energy in Africa and have incurred some 
self-inflicted reverses in the Congo, Guinea and elsewhere. It does 
not, to Washington, seem to follow that they have learned a lesson 
and will stay out of African affairs. On the contrary, the Adminis¬ 
tration believes that the Soviet-Ghinese quarrel tends to drive the 
two schools of communist powers into a competition for influence 
and for successes, for which Africa is a tempting field. 

As observers of African politics the Americans have been handi¬ 
capped by sheer lack of men with African experience in contrast 
to the old colonial powers. But they have the advantage that their 
attention is never focused on particular countries to the exclusion 
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of their neighbours*, as the attention of old colonial acjMuisttatocgL 
tends to be. 'they lobk at/tfie qbhtinent region by febgsion, wtyenp- 
Europeans look at affinitidri add links established b§r 4 ustbry^"This 
may help the Americans to see quickly how Communist China, 
say, may set about establishing its influence in a region. They 
are, in fact, worried by the speed and relative success with which 
the Chinese have managed to get footholds between Zanzibar and 
Brazzaville. Swift British action last year denied to the com¬ 
munists a number of other positions in Bast Africa. But, while 
the British were prompt in Kenya and Uganda they were sluggish 
aboutZanzibar; the present confused and unsatisfactory position 
in Tanzania Is .a result. , ti r, 

’ None bf this makes it appear that th£ United States can afford 
hem Africa any more than it is disengagedalready, 
are iraptoasaat things fobe done; the Administration 
ifcfWy haj*py to leave die former colonial British, 

Bclgtari) W Fregch^-to do tbetn if thisctri be arranged The 
c^borne inwrveniien at Stanleyville in November illustrated the 
lUtetimi and some of, the dhedvai^ this metfabd. As a 

rcscueopcrattan the inte^nihion w^.a .partial success but by 
no moans a complete one/throughout die world it Was repre¬ 
sented u a rescue rf whites itoin blacks and an African revulsion 
was thus made inevitable. Vftm it came, the Americans found that 
by confining themselves to the provision of air transport for Belgian 
soldiers they had avoided none of the odium. American delegates 
at the United Nations were taken aback by the violence of the 
African reaction m the Security Council and in the corridors. 

This is precisely what an American Administration cannot 
afford, either in its dealings with the Negro groups in the United 
States or with the movement to put an end to the remaining 
colonial positions in southern Africa. In Southern Rhodesia, as is 
plain, the Administration supports the British Government in its 
refusal to entertain a unilateral declaration of independence by the 
white minority. In Portuguese Africa it has so far confined itself 
to using, in Mr Williams’s phrase, “every persuasive force we 
have to get the Portuguese Government into a dialogue with the 
Africans concerned.” In South Africa its opposition to apartheid 
is complete and it has joined in the embargo on arms ; but so far 
it has resisted being dragged into trade boycotts or other economic 
sanctions and its influence is thrown against the African belief that 
nothing short of sabotage and guerrilla warfare will make an im¬ 
pression on the Boers. The United States can sustain such a 
position and keep its African friendships only if its good faith and 
sincerity are above all doubt in their minds. This means being 
above all doubt in the Congo and being above all doubt in Selma, 
Montgomery and Harlem. In each field, while votes remain the 
prize, the sinews of the struggle are trust and confidence. 


Escalating to Peace? 

P resident Johnson’s declaration of policy at Baltimore on 
Wednesday night should check the spreading disquiet in 
Congress, in the press and among ordinary Americans lest the 
conflict in South Vietnam “ escalate ” into a major war in South¬ 
east Asia as a direct result of the Administration’s increasingly 
heavy attacks on North Vietnam. It is well understood that these 
are intended only to make peace seem worth while to the northern 
communists and few Americans want their forces to withdraw 
from Vietnam until some sort of peace has been established there. 
But it is noteworthy that, even with the blowing up of the American 
Embassy in Saigon* there was little or no demand for direct 
retaliation ; the general attitude seemed to be that such a disaster 
was only to be expected in such a hopeless situation. The Adminis¬ 
tration also refused to be stampeded into altering its planned 
scheme for gradually stepping up pressure on the North. 
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But ip his Baltimore speech .thp.Pre^ideni did step down fnjna the 
-iofcdirfqns^Miout w$ich the tja&ejjl sWe£ WuId^abtkegoti|i c 
fot ii settlement. Mr je&umh Staled Wry 4 tr<s 4 gly*tife kntri&n 
determination not to leave South Vietnam until that country was 
firmly established as an independent nation. But he also promised 
to be as restrained as possible in the use of force and for the first 
time he expressed a readiness ro open discussions with the govern¬ 
ments in Hanoi or Peking without insisting that fir&t tpe North 
Vietnamese must show what the Secretary of State hist repeatedly 
called “a willingness to leave their neighbours atone.’* Whether 
this is really a substantial change in the American attitude and 
whether it will have any result may not be clear for some time. 

But at least Mr Johnson has now put more of the responsibility 
on Peking and Hanoi. If they show any sign of weakening in 
their demand for a complete American withdrawal before negotia¬ 
tions open, then Mr Johnson might speed up the escalation towards 
peace by offering to suspend the American bombing attacks, as 
the Canadian Prime Minister proposed in Philadelphia last Week 
—to Mr Johnson’s obvious annoyance. Meanwhile, he is prepar¬ 
ing a pot of gold at the end of the escalator by appointing a special 
task force, led by the doyen of such task forces, Mr Eugene Black, 
once of the World Bank, to plan for American pgrridpition, to 
the tune of $i trillion and increased shipments of farm surpluses, 
in an international development Scheme for South-east Asia. 


Sanctions for the South 

B oycotting goods made in Alabama promises to be a difficult 
exercise; what comes from that state is not sherry or oranges 
but cast iron pipe, cord for tyres and, in general, materials incor¬ 
porated by industry into other finished products. This is probably 
why Dr Martin Luther King has now decided that a nationwide 
boycott on selected products from Alabama should be a last resort, 
to be used only if two preliminary steps to penalise the state for its 
treatment of Negroes fail. First he asks businessmen from other 
states to stop expanding their operations in Alabama and private 
institutions, churches, trade unions and so on to make sure that 
their investments are not helping to “ support racism and brutality ” 
there. Dr King has brushed aside President Johnson’s plea that 
nothing be undertaken which will punish the innocent—in this case, 
the impoverished Negroes in Alabama. The proposals have dis¬ 
mayed some of Dr King’s most ardent supporters but they may have 
some effect. Already a New York securities firm has announced 
that it will shun dealings in bonds issued by state, county and 
municipal governments in Alabama because it has doubts whether 
the state is now credit-worthy. 

In a more powerful form, however, economic sanctions are 
forcing the segregated South to its knees. The time has come for 
enforcing the provisions of the 1964 Civil Rights Act that federal 
agencies may shut off funds from state programmes in which there 
is racial discrimination. This threatens to bring to a halt the 
millions of dollars which Washington sends to die South (as it 
does to other states) for every kind of activity from highway con¬ 
struction to health services. The most immediate impact will be 
on southern schools; they receive subsidies from Washington for 
vocational training, courses for handicapped children, language 
classes, laboratory equipment and so on. "Last week Alabama 
was notified that it would not get the $27.4 million in school aid 
promised for the next fiscal year unless it produced detailed plans 
for ending segregation in its tax-supported schools this autumn. 
Moreover, if it does not comply, the state will throw away another 
$35 million ferhich will be made available to it if the new education 
Bill is passed The federal Office of Education has asked all $0 
states and nearly 30,000 local school boards to sign pledges to 
support the Civil Rights Act. From those with schools dtill segre- 
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UOB doom m Ittttm more tor you 
In Californio, 
tho United Statoa 
ormnywhmto 
around Urn world 


» 


When you need a bank's assistance for 
international transactions in California 
or throughout the United States, call 
on the specialists at United California 
Bank To do a little more for you, we 
offer all the services of fully staffed 
International Divisions in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and over170offlCes in 
California.Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank in 
New York, experts in many fields and 
correspondents around the world pro¬ 
vide Immediate contact with every im¬ 
portant world trade center 1 . WherWer 
you do business, we can provides Wide 
range of duality banking services ape* 
cifically tailored to your requirements. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

* UtlhcrtHwIdoif tHH mwn for you 

International Division • Victor k Rom, Sr. Vice President and Manager 
tot An«c/e$ Headquarters! W $ Spring Street * San Francisco Headquarters 405 Montgomery Street 


Capital Funds over 520 000 000-Re sources over S3 000 000 000 • Affiliated with Western Bancorporation and its 22 full service commercial banks In the 11 western states 


Doing business in Japan? 


4f 






♦ 5 ? 


Japan’s leading long term credit institu¬ 
tion offtrs these valuable services: 

« all types of foteign exchange transactions 

• promotional services for foreign invest¬ 
ments in Japan and Japanese investments 
abroad 

• credit information on Japanese concerns 

• loan guarantees 

• go-between services for industrial tic ups 
with leading Japanese companies 

Since 1902 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Haul Office Marunouchi Chlyoda-ku Tokyo Japan 
Mwloft Representative Office Moor Houae, 119 London W &i £ C 2 
Tel National 5251/2 

Cable Address Kogyoginko London EC2 

New Yoik Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N Y. 

Tel. HAnover 2 0657 

Frankfurt Qff lea; Eechersbeimer Landstrasse 9, Frank- 
furt am Main, F.R. Germany 
Tel: &Si5X 
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‘'Non that Japan lias 
lifted import restrictions 
on agricultural machinery, 
how can I get our cultivators 
on the market there?” 



That's one typical reaction to the 
recent relaxation of trade restric¬ 
tions with Japan, But foreign 
businessmen often find that such 
obstacles as differences of lan¬ 
guage, customs, and commercial 
practices prevent them from taking 
full advantage of Japan’s market 
potential. And they don't want to 
spend the time and money making 
a direct surycy. 

If you have similar problems, 
you'll lind your best solution is to 
contact a trusted, integrated Japa¬ 
nese trading organization like 
Marubcni-lida. 


FREE MARKET DATA 
With its vast experience and staff 
of 7000 trading specialists, Maru- 
beni-Iida can provide you with 
detailed, up-to-the-minute infor¬ 
mation on the market potential of 
your products in Japan' 
wool fiber to rolling mills. 


housing, and distribution,. and 
arrange for the most favorable 
payment terms and any necessary 
after-service. In other words, we 
make selling in Japan profitable 
and headache-free. 


Once you've decided to enter 
the Japanese market on a full 
scale, we w ill take full responsibil¬ 
ity for vigorous.,and extensive pro¬ 
motion of yodiur product. Wc wilju 
handle processing;Of all necessary' 
documents and goveraoyeiii|t’li¬ 
censes, as well as shilling, \WC- 


With 45 dometffic offices and 78 
overseas,,, branches and affiliates, 
NJaiubenirlida is thoroughly fa- 
miliat^|ifff trading pa items both in 
Japan atad abroad. Our jndepend-, 
•/Mtqkjp# 1on^j^||jyd repula-' 

r-dea ling, 

ya're your assurance that your inter¬ 
ests will b^fully protected at all 
limes. Wj|jfe|r^'furthcr details. 1 


<$> 


Trader* with Global Coverage 

Manibeni-1 idaCo«, ltd. 


I.ONDON OFFICE: Moor House. London Wult. London, E.C.2. Cables: MARUBENI LONDON EC2. Telex :UK23285,21716. Telephone: MET 0841-0850- 
IlEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box: Central 1000, Osaka, Japan Cable Address: MARUBENI OSAKA. Telex: OS-3261, 3262 
TOKYO OFFICE: P.O. Bo* Central 595, Tokyo, Japan, Cable Address: MARUBENI TOKYO. Telex: TK-2326, 2327, 2328 
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gated, it has asked for 4 . timetable for complete racial integration, 
So far, the Education Office says, three-fourths of the, plaits' sub¬ 
mitted from the South have been unsatisfactory. ‘ 

For Southerners, this looks like the crunch. The majority of 
school districts in Louisiana are said to be prepared to go without 
federal money rather than integrate. Other school authorities 
recognise that this decision will only stave oft the inevitable for a 
few years and that, having integrated under duress, they will not 
be able to recoup the federal funds-lost in fiscal years gone by. 
But the cut in funds for schools is only the beginning. The new 
War on Poverty has already held back grants for projects in Georgia, 
Louisiana and Alabama where segregationist^ had been put in the 
driver’s seat. The Department of Agriculture has been ordered to 
see that its farm services in the South help more Negroes and 
employ more on the advisory staffs. More Negroes will also have 
to be admitted to the National Guard in the southern states or else 
the federal contribution to these territorial forces will be cut off. 


Chill for Unions 

T he Chief Justice, Mr Warren, announced this week that Mon¬ 
day would no longer be the sole day for announcing decisions 
of the Supreme Court; this will be done whenever they are ready, 
to avoid crowding too many together. For example, this Monday 
the Court held, in a case involving shaving cream, that plexiglass 
and sand could not be used on television to simulate sandpaper, 
even when there was no intent to deceive; and that defendants 
in state courts must be allowed to confront and cross-examine their 
accusers. It also reversed convictions of civil rights demonstrators 
stemming from the Freedom Rides in 1961 and southern sit-ins 
in 1962. The bag the week before was equally mixed but, tower¬ 
ing over the rest, was a set of three decisions on the rights of 
management in labour disputes. In two of the cases, the Court 
overruled findings of the National Labour Relations Board that 
lock-outs in the course of collective bargaining constituted unfair 
labour practices, even though there was no evidence of a desire 
to destroy the unions involved. Employers consider, that the board 
is biased in favour of the trade unions (and it will not become less 
so with the seating of Mr Zagqria, a liberal Republican, in the 
place of the last outright conservative). Thus the Court's rulings 
arc a notable success for management which, after many years on 
the defensive, is now determined to claim its rights. The decisions 
may also go some way to mollify right-wing critics of the Court. 

The third case, which has attracted the most attention, con¬ 
cerned the dosing in 1956 of a textile mill in Darlington, South 
Carolina, less than a week after its employees had voted to join 
the Textile Workers’ Union. The shut-down caused distress in 
the small town and checked a drive to organise textile mills which 
had moved South, largely to evade dealing with trade unions. 
The mill belonged to a large combine, Deering Miiliken & Com¬ 
pany, but the NLRB held that, in any case, it was an unfair labour 
practice for a firm to dose down to avoid unionisation and awarded 
the workers millions of dollars in back pay. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion was that it would be a ” startling 
innovation ” to declare that a firm could not stop work completely, 
even if the motive was to avoid bargaining with a trade muon. 
But this "absolute right” did not extend to shutting down part 
of a business with the intention of discouraging union activity in 
the rest of it. Darlingpn’s argument was that it had acted indepen¬ 
dently. The case now goes back to the lower courts for the NLRB 
ro prove, if. it can, that ifais was not true and that the intention 
and effect was to discourage union organisation at Deering 
MiUiken’s 26 other mills. Some, exports hold d* 3 *? even if the 
NLRB succeeds, no new legal ground will be broken; it was 
already established in law that an employer might not shift opera¬ 


tions from one plant to another to punish a union. But the Textile 
Workers’ Union is i jubilant. Certiinly, it totJiltely that 

textile employers will plaster the South again with stickers reading 
Remember Darlington^’* 


Banks : One Federal Voice ? 


E ven in what may prove to be his downfall, Mr Saxon, the 
controversial Comptroller of the Currency (and of all 
federally-chartered banks), is continuing to spur far-reaching 
changes in the federal regulation of state and national banks. It is 
reported that, as a result of evidence given to the Senate sub¬ 
committee on investigations, the Administration fa drafting a Bill 
to place under one office the supervisory powers now Shared out 
among the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and Mr Sspcqn’s regulators. Such a move, if approved 
by Congress, would help to end what Mr J. L. Robertson, a mem¬ 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, recently called the “disorder, 
if not chaos ” in federal bank supervision. 4 s long ago as 1962 
Mr Robertson proposed a single Federal Banking Commission; 
last week Mr Patman, chairman of the BankingCommittee of the 
House of Representatives, introduced his bwn version, which 
would end the squabbling among the regulators by Wiping out the 
office of Comptroller of the Currency and transferring all bank 
supervisory powers to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

What has induced this flurry of concern is the revelation that Mr 
Saxon failed eight months ago to inform the Federal Reserve 
authorities and the FDIC that the San Francisco National Bank 
was in serious trouble; it was closed on January 22nd In the 
meantime the Fed had advanced nearly $10 million to the 
bank (like all national banks it was a member of the Federal 


Reserve System). 
The FDIC is now 
having to reimburse 
the depositors. The 
bank’s former presi¬ 
dent, Mr Silver- 
thorne, who has ap¬ 
peared before the 
subcommittee, pro¬ 
tests that he is inno¬ 
cent of charges 
that he collected 
commissions from 
borrowers, which 
went into his own 
pocket. Ironically, 
this is not a case 



of a bank chartered by Mr Saxon, whose free band with new 
charters has fad his critics to talk of a * competition in laxity*” 
Hie bank’s preliminary charter was approved by MrSaxoaY tight- 
fisted predecessor. But there is something not quite convincing 
about Mr Saxon’s explanation that he concealed the bank’s difficul¬ 
ties from his fellow regulators because he was struggling to salvage 
it. It is hard not to suspect that he hated to admit to men who 
had criticised his innovations that the largest Jhank tp fail since dgg 
war (though still a relatively small one) WSas a nationalbank. C a 
M r Saxon has drawn in his horns a good deal since he realised 
that he would have to justify himself to Congress. He has 
extended a temporary freeze on new bank charters to many big 
cities; he basagreed to let examiners |or the. Federal Reserve and 
the FDIC look at die reports of his own examiners without paying 
for the priv^ge-~*ong«^^ which they to do j fane last 

month he cracked dowta ap excessive-use. of certificates^ 
and money broke*?, Bpt tfaconcessions to his mpm ,ifoy$ave 
c^me tpp late,ty savethe headstrong Oanpcrott^. ’ } 
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Republicans' Uphill Task 

I t is hard to say something cheerful about the state of the Repub¬ 
lican Party, yet the American sympathy for the underdog seems 
to demand it. With the magnitude of the defeat last November 
looking worse with every new analysis of the. statistics—Mr 
Goldwater won in only 14 congressional districts outside the South 
(there are 435 in all)—and with the Republicans so thin on the 
ground in Congress that they can hardly hope to make much 
impression there, what can the party look forward to ? The con¬ 
gressional elections of 1966 are the immediate answer. The pros¬ 
pects are quite good that the Republicans, traditionally strong at 
the grassroots, may recapture a number of seats over-run by the 
Democrats in the 1964 landslide. But a more substantial basis 
for hope may be the new national chairman, Mr Ray Bliss, of 
Ohio, who took over the party’s reins on April 1st. Free of any 
label of conservative, moderate or liberal, be is known instead as 
a hard-beaded administrator, with an extraordinary flair for helping 
Republicans to climb into office in his home state. 

Inevitably, some Republicans cannot help looking beyond 1966. 
Already the plot has begun to thicken as a familiar cast of charac¬ 
ters begins to deny any interest in the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency in 1968. At this point the prospects of Governor 
Rockefeller of New York do not look rosy. His long-time sup¬ 
porter, Senator Javits, of the same stare, has declared-that he will 
not support Mr Rockefeller in any presidential bid three years 
hence. Mr Javits has his own ambition* for the Republican vice- 
presidential nomination; one can only wonder why, considering 
the swift descent to oblivion of another New Yorker, Mr William 
Miller, who filled the post last autumn. Nonetheless, Washington 
gossip made much of the fact that Mr Javits was seen recently 
engrossed in conversation with Michigan’s Governor Romney, 
another presidential hopeful. Also opposed to Mr Rockefeller 
are many Republican leaders who consider that his bitter fight 
for the nomination last year prevented them from mustering a 
strong rival for Mr Goldwater. And the New York Governor 
must also contend again with Mr Richard Nixon, now a resident 
of Manhattan, who has been courting conservative Republicans 
in his adopted state. 

A salutary jolt was handed to the Republicans recently when 
Mr Leonard Hall, a former national chairman of the party, accused 
it of having become an exclusive Club of white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants. In the last election, the Republicans failed miserably 
to attract support from any ethnic group and Mr Goldwater’s 
right-wing views on dvil rights alienated the Negro voters, perhaps 
for many years to come. Party leaders have taken a formal step 
on the road back by declaring that their new goal is to assure 
every American—Negro or white—the right to vote by 1966. To 
many die-hard Republicans, this is just another instance of the 
“ mc-tooism ” which members of their party in Congress are show¬ 
ing to the Administration’s proposals both at home and abroad. 
But iq fact, the willingness of influential Republicans to go along 
with these policies may win over some of the independent voters 
and minority groups which the party needs so deperately. 

Black Jacobins 

NEW YORK 

W hile the recent campaign for votes for Negroes in Alabama 
has greatljf Enhanced Dr Martin Luther King’s position in 
the. civil rights iritwrenient, it has also underlined the fact that he 
has critics inside jhgf'jd&vement: the militant young Negroes who 
lead the.. Student fSn-Vio^pt Co-ordinating Committee (referred 
to as “Snick‘d To die majority of white Americans, Dr King 
embodies the campaign for Negro rights. Not wily does he exhibit 
great courage and di gnity under fire, but he is also a remarkably 
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responsible leader. Yet a minority of young Negroes deride him 
aa befog hopelessly paternalistic and middle class. Snick’s leaden 
also criticise D$ King and Ms organisation, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, for playing to the galleries. They com¬ 
plain that he and his subordinates rush into a community, raise a 
flurry of headlines in die press and then fade stray once the 
momentum has subsided. The remit is that local-leadership is 
not developed, nor is any social change achieved. 

To a considerable * extent tibia animosity springs from the 
impatience of the young with a leader who h middle aged and 
middle class and who speaks as a member of the established order. 
Snick’s leaders (who command only local or regional kupport, most 
norebly among students) are the young Jacobins of the dvil rights 
movement; they try to use drives for voting rights, education and 
better living conditions to create a political base fof Negroes in 
the South. In Mississippi Snick organised a Campaign i» register 
voters and built up a Negro political group that has contested 
(unsuccessfully) the seating of foe state’s congressional delegation. 
In Selma, Alabama, Snick’s leaders did much of the groundwork 
before Dr Martin Luther King’s JSCLC moved in. Unfortunately, 
they have shown themsdves capable of rash and politically ckrdess 
behaviour. For example, Snick helped to mount foe abortive sit-in 
at foe White House several weeks ago, which created the impres¬ 
sion that northern white bohemians were somehow in foe vanguard 
of their movement. Recently, Mr James Forman, Snick’s execu¬ 
tive secretary, called for a mass move on Washington to tie up all 
traffic and activity , around the Capito); foe result was a spate of 
criticism from neutrals and liberals within foe government. 

The northern press has begun to draw a bead on Snkk, charging 
that it is dominated by Marxists and beatniks (though little is 
offered in the way of real evidence for this accusation). 
Undoubtedly, some of Snick’s leaders are Marxists and/or 
bohemians. But its programme has little to do with reorganising 
foe national economy or controlling foe means of production; 
foe revolution which it seeks is a social and political one to be 
carried out by local Negro communities in foe South, Indeed, 
Snick’s volunteers could be worker priests, except for the fact 
that they abjure foe church, any church (another source of their 
differences with Dr King). Yet another is that they are weighed 
down with a sizeable burden of hatred for whites, although Snick 
is an integrated movement. Staid northern-based rights groups, 
such as the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People and foe Urban League, tend to give Snick a wide berth 
and financial assistance is directed in foe main to SCLC. But 
Snick does exert a decided pressure. If nothing else, its partisans 
feel that they may push Dr King into becoming a Jacobin in spite 
of himself. 

Boiling in Oil 

I f a successful compromise is one which satisfies nobody, then 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr Udall, succeeded when he 
announced the import quotas for residual fuel oil for the year 
which began on April zst. This is the heavy oil which comes 
mainly from Venezuela and the West Indies by sea to the east 
coast of the United States, where it is used as fuel for electricity 
plants and factory furnaces. It competes hardly at all with domes¬ 
tically-produced oil, but it does compete with domestically-pro¬ 
duced coal, particularly that from the Appalachian mines in the 
mountainous region that runs parallel to the Atlantic coast. The 
amount of the quota depends on the difference between domestic 
supply and estimated demand ; the former is going down and the 
hitter up (although it would go up much more, or so the consumers 
contend, if unlimited imports brought competitive prices). As a 
result the residual oil quota for the current year has risen by 75,000 
barrels a day. 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY METALEXPORT: 


Machine Tools 

Woodworking machinery 

Textile machinery and accessories 

Machinery and complete equipment for the 

Paper and Cellulose Industry 

Machines for the Optical and Glass Industry 

Machines and equipment for the production of 

Incandescent Lamps and Thermionic Tubes 

Pumps and Compressors 

Miscellaneous machinery 

Castings and Metal Goods 



(Please tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you are YOUR REMARKS: 

interested. Full information will be sent as soon as possible.) (Please note your questions and queries here) 

□ Machine Tools 

□ Woodworking machinery 

□ Textile machinery and accessories 

O Machinery and complete equipment for the 
Paper and Cellulose Industry 

□ Machines for the Optical and Glass Industry 

□ Machines and equipment for the production of 
Incandescent Lamps and Thermionic Tubes 

□ Pumps and Compressors 

□ Miscellaneous machinery 
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This is bad enough, from the point of view of the coal miners, 
but much worse is Mr Udall’s request to the Office of Emergency 
Planning for a 46 searching new study ” of whether import quotas 
for fuel oil are still essential to the national security. The legal 
justification for them is the danger of being dependent on overseas 
sources for industrial fuel supplies in time of war. Mr Udall 
considers that there is now no substance to this danger and it is 
understood that his view is shared by a Cabinet committee which 
has been studying the state of the coal industry. Thus it appears 
likely that the end of the import quotas is in sight. 

Mr Udall had intended to abolish them at once for Florida and 
New England, the two sections of the east coast which are farthest 
from Appalachia and which would therefore particularly welcome 
unlimited supplies of oil. But at the last moment he was advised 
chat considerations of national security were indivisible and that 
it was impossible legally to exempt some states from them. This 
at least was the official reason for his sudden abandonment of his 
plan. It is widely thought, however, that the real reason was 
pressure from the White House and from congressional spokesmen 
for the coal interests. Their weight has been added to recently 
by the fact that to take protection away from the Appal achian 
mines would be inconsistent with the new programme for building 
up the economy of that depressed region. But in appeasing the 
coal lobby Mr Udall has brought down on his head the fury of 
the scorned New Englanders. 

Unruh the Unruly 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

struggle for control of the Democratic party in California 
threatens to undermine the administration of Governor Brown 
and to open the way for a Republican take-over of state offices 
in 1966. The Democrats challenging the Governor seem to have 
forgotten that just such an internal feud cost the Republicans 
control of the state in 1958. The leading challenger is the Speaker 
of the State Assembly, Mr Jesse Unruh, a shrewd professional 
politician who is ambitious to be Governor himself. Mr Unruh 
is powerful. in party affairs because he has made himself the 
chief collector and dispenser of political contributions. From 
his influential position in the Legislature the Speaker is main¬ 
taining steady pressure on the Governor, apparently with the 
aim of driving Mr Brown out of politics (and perhaps into accept¬ 
ing a federal appointment) although Mr Unruh’s own chances 
of becoming Governor are doubtful. 

The Speaker's tactics include adding to appropriation Bills 
amendments calling for legislative supervision over the spending 
of state funds, the appointment of committee chairmen committed 
to harassing the Brown regime and the exploitation of every 
other source of possible embarrassment to the Governor. For 
example, Mr Brown opposes the redrawing of the districts from 
which members of the State Senate are elected in order to comply 
with decisions, of the Supreme Court that one man’s vote should 
be worth as much as another's. Mr Unruh has failed to support 
the Governor on this issue and not only because reapportionment, 
as it is called, would give the metropolitan areas of southern 
California, which are the Speaker’s home territory, an overwhelm¬ 
ing voice in state affairs. 

Officials of the Democratic party in the state believe that the 
Governor’s best chance to spike his rival’s guns lies in announcing 
immediately that he means to run for a third term next year. 
Such an announcement would transform him overnight from a 
lame duck, on the way out, to a potential Governor until 1970. 

At the same time this move would force the hand of M t Unruh, 
who has always maintained that he would not stand against Mr 
Brown. The Speaker might have to accept second place on a 
Brown-Unruh team next year. But there are practical reasons 
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for the Governor’s reluctance to speak out now. One is his wish 
to shorten rather than lengthen the campaign for office. Another 
is that once he becomes a declared candidate he will have to pay 
for his appearances on television. 

Mr Brown is also anxiou: to know whether Senator Kuchel 
means to stand as the Republican candidate for Governor. The 
opinion polls suggest that he would be overwhelmingly popular, 
with as much appeal for Democratic moderates as for liberal 
Republicans. Mr Kuchel would almost certainly have trouble 
in winning the Republican nomination. The conservatives who 
helped to nominate Mr Goldwater for the President last year 
would find it hard to rally behind a mail who hastfaken an 
adamant stand against right-wing extremism and who refused to 
endorse his new conservative colleague, Senator Murphy. Yet 
there is no other candidate in sight who would be acceptable to 
the divided Republicans and, as well, to enough Democrats to 
make him a possible winner. 

Governor Brown confided recently to Democratic members of 
Congress in Washington that he would run again. Bat while he 
has been putting off the hour of open decision in California he 
has suffered a political blow which may prove important. A 
northern Californian seat in the State Senate*, wjjpdi >, had been 
held by the Democrats for thirty years, has betjn lost to a moderate 
Republican unknown, even though there are twice as many 
registered Democrats as Republicans in the district. Tjhis defeat 
has left Mr Unruh unruffled. At present he seems prepared to 
see Republican victories if they hurt the Governor, as this one 
does. Indeed, with the legislative session half over power seems 
to be gravitating away from Governor Brown. 

Honour in the Air 

O ver three months after the news of cheating in examinations 
at the Air Force Academy in Colorado first woke, Mr 
Zuckert, the Secretary of the Air Force, has finally announced that 
he has accepted the resignations of 109 cadets (out of 2,600). Of 
these, 105 had cheated and the other four had known about the 
cheating but had not reported it; thus they broke the rigid honour 
code of the Academy-*-* 4 we will not lie, cheat or steal, or tolerate 
among us anyone who does ”—which goeB against the usual Ameri¬ 
can tenet that informing on others is virtually as sinful as lying, 
cheating or stealing. The only cadets to be discharged other than 
honourably are the two who stole the examination papers “ after 
illegal entry into an unauthorised area.” Apparently the sales¬ 
men who peddled the stolen papers to other students are being 
allowed to go quietly; the whole affair came into the open when 
they approached two first-year cadets who decided that it was 
their duty under the code to report to their superiors. 

The original outcry, not only at the scandal itself but even more 
at the way it was handled, seems to have died down, at least until 
the high-level committee appointed by Mr Zuckert to reconsider 
the Academy’s whole system of education reports later this month. 
Parents and Congressmen were nearly as indignant at the secrecy 
and lack of information as were the newspaper reporters who were 
rebuffed by officials of the Academy, until then always avid for 
publicity, as well as by the cadets, subject to strict military disci¬ 
pline. This suggested that the Academy was more concerned about 
the damage to its “ image ” than about what really went wrong. The 
newest of the service colleges, it has prided itself on having the 
highest standards, both academically and athletically; the cadets’ 
struggle to keep up with both, and the loss of their chosen careers if 
they did not, could explain why so maty yielded to temptation. 
But in fact the proportion seems to be very small compared with 
other colleges. A recent countty-widc survey found that over half of 
the students questioned had cheated at some time in their careers 
and many observers think that this is a gross underestimate. 
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Using a penny as a screwdriver, your Vent-Axis unit can be taken down 
for cleaning from inside the room—in a matter of seconds. 

The three overwhelming advantages of Vent-Axia units are 
reliability, quality, and choice of models and fitments. There are 
window, wall and roof units for every ventilation task. Specify 
the unique control switch for three speeds (including boost) and 
reversibility. Specify automatic or iris shutter... all taken down. 
Cleaned and replaced with the greatest ease. 

Choose Vent-Axia units for keypoint* ventilation in your 
business, in your home , end be assured of trouble-free, controlled 
ventilation for as tong ahead as you care to look. 

•KEY POINTS Wherever people gather together in confined spaces. 
Wherever fug and fumes, steam, smoke, smells or dust prevail. 
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BRITAIN 

Drifting North 


T he drift of population from northern 
England to die south is something that 
everybody deplores; the movement of 
people from the congested south to the 
relatively spacious north is something that 
everybody would like to encourage., But at 
present it is often easier to move to Australia 
than to north of the, Trefif. ' 

It is obviously extremely hard for a work¬ 
ing man whose employer has no outlying 
branches to arrange his own transfer to a 
new job and a new home: he may well not 
be able to afford the time off work needed 
to go and look. Recently a social worker 
in Surrey came across two families—headed 
respectively by a paint-sprayer and a hair¬ 
dresser—who actually wanted to leave 
London, and actually preferred the north of 
England. She tried ro help them. The 
Ministry of Housing, the Ministry of Labour 
and even the central Citizens’ Advice 
Bureau, confessed they could do nothing. 

Within the south-east itself the needs of 
Londoners are, m aggregate, so vast that 
room in new towns and in overspill areas 
is pre-empted for those from the city itself. 
Those facing the house shortage elsewhere 
in south-east England must look outside 
their own corner of the country altogether. 
The northern cities of course have their own 
housing shortages, and their own new towns 
and town development schemes: they right¬ 
ly concentrate on sorting out their own 
people’s problems. But a south-easterner 
who knows where to go gnd whom to ask 
for help could get an encouraging answer. 
The new town of Pcterlee in County Dur¬ 
ham, for example, is on the lbok-out for im¬ 
migrants : the town’s general manager does 
from time to time get vague inquiries from 
people who would like to come, or to return, 
north. These letters have become rather 
more frequent lately, and he gives them 
every possible encouragement. 

But most available houscroom in the 
north is not publicly owned but private— 
dull but decent and above all cheap by 
southern standards. Often the houses coin¬ 
cide with a demand for labour, particularly 
skilled labour. It remains to match up the 
jobs and the houses with the southern 
residents who would b? glad of both. 

An extraordinarily encouraging response 
has been received from the scheme launched 
by Deptford borough (now part of the new 
London borough of Lewisham) only a few 
weeks, ago. A Deptford councillor happened 
to have a friend who was a councillor at 
Trawden, near Burnley in north-east Lanca¬ 
shire. This is an area which has experienced 


a huge and recent decline in its basic textile 
industry, with consequent large-scale 
emigration. Decent terrace houses stand 
empty, although there are new light 
industries starting up and .actually unable to 
fi$L |U the labour they need. The possi¬ 
bilities for Deptford* which had 2,000 
applicants on its waiting list for council 
housing, seemed obvious. A deputation 
visited Trawden and other places in the 
Colne Valley ; they saw modernised terrace 
houses for sale at £800 and £1,000, and 
one without a bathroom for £500. They 
were told in Nelson, for example, that 200 
similar houses stood empty. The amenities 
are hot exaedy dazzling, but the Lake Dis¬ 
trict and Manchester are less than an hour 
away. A southerner who happens to own 
a house, perhaps too small for his family or 
too far from his job, could make the transfer 
and have plenty of cash over for a new air. 

Letters sent cut to people on Deptford's 
housing list, and some council tenants, over 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAMBRIDGE 

ttr T^HE one thing it's easy to get out of, 
JL Whitehall is a public inquiry ” said 
the county official with cheerful disgust. 
“The trouble with this system is it's too 
democratic” said the Labour councillor 
gloomily. Both were commenting on the 
fact that still, twenty years after the war and 
fifteen years after the publication of the 
Holford Plan, almost nothing has been done 
to fit the city of Cambridge for the late 
twentieth century. There are plenty of new 
houses, to be sure, and one new car park. 
But generally speaking the traffic is the only 
thing to show any mobility (and it docs not 
show much, as motorists agree). The plan¬ 
ners, the politicians and the people are 
trapped in a morass of bureaucratic toffee, 
while their problems grow. 

Chesterton Road Bridge is a good example. 
It is planned to lie a mile or so downstream 
from Magdalene College, and will materially 
reduce the traffic congestion on Magdalene 
and Victoria Bridges. It was first promised 
to the town in 1889. In 1914 it was going 
to be built by 1917. It Was planned as an 
essential part of the Holford Plan in 1950. 
Five public bodies—the Ministry of Hous¬ 
ing* the Ministry of Transport, the county' 
council, the city council, and the univer* 


the past two we&s have produced ova: 150 
answers from peMkJuteresfeo in moving 
cp taocftghite. * Atlcast 66 witt attend a 
meeting to discuss further details Including 
how the council might help them with the 
move. Even more people, from all over the 
south and south-east, have written direct to 
local authorities in north-vast Lancashire 
since the story has been reported. If 
this sort,of information were, co-ordinated 
by the regional councils and . publicised by 
them through south-eastern, papers and 
housing departments, counter-drift, even 
on a modest scale, might really begin to 
make its mark. Possihly London needs 
an agency like the Location of Offices 
Bureau to deal with houses. If working 
class families could not contemplate the 
move northwards without assistance, they 
should be given it; this is a case where 
generosity would pay off. Many of those 
willing to move prooably need not genero¬ 
sity, but simply help. 


sity—have since come out in favour of it, 
Us importance to traffic-jammed Cambridge 
cannot be doubted. The Ministry of Trans¬ 
port has even promised to pay for it. Yet 
the fourth major public inquiry of recent 
years had to be held last November—to test 
popular reaction to the bridge. Predictably, 
it turned out that residents of the area do 
not want their houses (in most cases younger 
than the bridge proposals) demolished to 
make way for it. A ministerial decision is 
awaited, and is expected by November next 
—“ it usually takes Whitehall about twelve 
months to make up its mind,” says the 
Guildhall. Yet even that may not, be the 
end of the story. For, if the minister 
approves the bridge formally, there may 
then have to be further public inquiries into 
any resulting compulsory purchases. 

Automatic obstacles, by courtesy of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, thus 
abound even where all concerned arc agreed. 
In other cases disagreement is forced on the 
parties. One of many examples: in the 
original Holford Plan provision was made 
for a large shopping area (156,000 square 
feet of floor space) on the Lion Yard site in 
the centre of the town. The city council 
and the university objected, alleging that 
this would bring in more motor traffic than 
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was tolerable, and proposed to build, 
instead, a new shopping centre in what is 
known as the City Road area. In this 
approach it has been supported by the Min¬ 
istry of Housing. Last Augusr, after three 
years* cogitation, Sir Keith Joseph reduced 
the permitted amount of shopping space in 
the Lion Yard to 30,000 square feet; Mr 
Crossman last week reasserted Sir Keith’s 
argument. The county will probably 
demand, and get, a public inquiry. 

Money is the nub of the matter. The rate¬ 
payers of Cambridgeshire cannot pay by 
rhemselvcs for large-scale development, and 
there is no way of drawing on the pockets 
of the inhabitants of four other counties 
that at present use Cambridge as a regional 
centre, and would benefit from the planned 
improvements. So funds will have to be 
sought from business consortia, and the 
county, as planning authority, is afraid that 
the city's proposals would not attract com¬ 
mercial developers. Nor will they, perhaps. 
Part of the Lion Yard area already belongs 
to the City Centre property company: 
neither City Centre nor any other developer 
is likely to undertake a too-small commercial 
development merely for Cambridge’s beaux 
yewc. 

But the Cambridge dilemma illustrates 
more than the difficulty of siting a few 
shops. First, no doubt, is the problem of 
preserving the city’s unique beatity: second 
is the absurdity not only of the procedures 
but also of the structure of English local 
government. Nobody doubts that one reason 
why the county wishes to restrict the city 
to its present size is that, if the city were 
to readh a population of 100,000, it might 
well be allowed to become an autonomous 
county borough. Thus the county’s chief 
income would be snatched away. Meanwhile 
the Buchanan report has set forth 
ideas that could preserve the city—if there 
were any agreement on how to put them into 
force. As the flood of contentious applica¬ 
tions to the Minister of Housing swells, his 
ministry should concentrate not so much on 
details (however important) as on digging 
up those roots of local government from 
which the tangles stem. 


Criss-cross Crossmarl 


F or a minister who has declared he 
wants to counteract the effects of 
policies that encourage owner-occupation 
at the expense of houses to rent, Mr Cross¬ 
man has recently taken up some strapgjfc 
attitudes. But at least his ideas about Who 
should fulfil what role are becoming more 
sharply defined—perhaps too sharply., At 
a conference held this week by the Housing' 
Centre Trust to discuss the role of housing 
societies, Mr Crossman made it very plain 
that in his view it was the job of the local 
authorities, and no one else, to provide for 
the most needy members of the community,' 
such a$ new workers in big cities, who at 
present are frequently by-passed by the 
public housing sector altogether; Cost-rent 
letting, the stage immediately above sub¬ 
sidised housing, he regarded as die most 
useful role of the housing societies—^who 
have since the budget the encouragement of 
a tax status equal to those of their members 
who are already registered charities. The 
private landlord can have the resr of the 
market—and precious little there is likely 
to be in it for him without any tax con¬ 
cessions. 

The local authorities therefore are to be 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

The Orange 
Blushes 

T Ht; inevitable row over Northern 
Ireland’s’ progress towards modernity 
has at last broken out aloud within the 
ruling Unionist party. The Prime Minister, 
Captain Terence O’Neill, for a while carried 
all public voices with him in his successful 
efforts to get on reasonable speaking terms 
with the leaders of the Irish Republic. But 
last week a minor reshuffle of jobs within 
the Stormont cabinet led to the resignation 
in a huff of the Minister of Finance. This 
week two Unionist members of the Stor¬ 
mont parliament (one of them a former 
attorney general) have called for the resigna¬ 
tion of Captain O’Neill, on the grounds that 
his talks with the south have “ endangered 
Ulster’s constitutional position.” Captain 
O’Neill was, meanwhile, dining with the 
Queen at Windsor. 

The hard-line Unionists, in fact, have 
come into the open. They are worried not 
only by the prospect of letting their 
supporters see that some southern Irish 
Catholics do not have horns and tails : t;h^y 
fear that moderauon in tha province’s 
seGiatttfl politics could lead to a new voting 
pattern more like that of Britain, with 


encouraged to abandon their hostility 
towards housing societies—that it existed 
strongly, in certain councils at least, came 
. ^Ieju-ly;during,;hcco^?w^^arvilt0 

guufrna^rbm Ae%*urti»on 
how to find out what housingnfecr really 
exists and then cater for it. The minister 
had . strong words for local authorities who 
hoard .subsidies just to pamper exfetirjg 
tenants ;< his coming revision pf subsidies 
promises; to be tough on this sort of activity. 

But of course council housing cannot 
supply the short-term needs of the neediest 
—which meanwhile grow sharper. The 
people who might help now-rthe private 
landlords in whos$ houses so many of the 
needy liver-are getting no encouragement 
except a little more recognition of the cost 
of repairs. As Mr Crossman said on 
Monday, when he moved the second 
reading of the Rent Bill, “ the bill will 
not give. the private landlord an in¬ 
centive for retaining a house when he has 
the possibility of selling it.” In other words 
the Government accepts that the pool of 
privately rented housing will go on diminish¬ 
ing rapidly—which looks like where Milner 
Holland came in. 


parties divided on lines of social or 
economic interest rather than of religious 
belief. The Unionist party, with its 
phalanxes of working-class Tories, could 
only suffer. The Labour party, and to some 
extent the Liberals, have already made 
striking advances in Northern Ireland. The 
results have been more apparent in voting 
for the local Parliament than for the 12 
Ulster scats at Westminster, which are still 
solid Unionist. 

There is, in fact, a good deal of evidence 
that Captain O’Neill, in starting his talks 
with the southern Premier, Mr Lcmass, was 
in fact astutely and rightly following public 
opinion in Ulster, not leading it from well 
in front. The right-wing diehirds, how¬ 
ever, certainly represent the feelings of 
many active Unionist workers. If they wfcre 
to win their little battle, they could prob¬ 
ably delay rational progress for a while : 
but they would equally probably be con¬ 
demning their party to sterility in the long 
run. Meanwhile, those anti-Tories who are 
now looking wishfully forward to elections 
in which the protestant and Unionist ticket 
would be split, must remember that the 
Conservative secret weapon is loyalty—to 
each other, as well as, in Ulster, to jbe 
Crown. 

2 he result of the Irish Republics general 
elections were being computed as toe went 
to press; relations with Northern Ireland 
were never a serious issue in the campaign . 








The Stakes for Prize Writers 


T HE English lack the magnificent touch when it comes to 
honouring literary achievement—look what happened to the 
poet laureate. Since the days of the grand manner there has been 
no public way of recognising or rewarding the author that has 
anything at all to do with public taste—apart from the 
largely fortuitous recognition of authors who also happen to 
be television stars. Saving the ethnic antics of the Welsh 9 
there is in Britain no literary award that can be remotely 
described as a national event. Docs this matter ? Looking 
enviously at France where, we are frequently told, the award* 
ing of the Prix Goncourt compares with the Tour de France and 
can raise a book’s sales into the 100,000 bracket, British publishers 
think it does. Other members of the literary scene are a bit more 
sceptical of the possibility or even the desirability of manufacturing 
a Goncourt atmosphere in Britain—though nobody, of course, is 
. going to sneeze at larger or more frequent literary prizes. 

This is a subject which comes out for an airing from time to 
time. Tbe idea of ,a large government-sponsored literary prize or 
prizes has been aired to the Arts Council by the Publishers’ Asso¬ 
ciation ; the existence of a new government which has made a point 
of sounding friendly to the arts (though literature got small mention 
in Miss Lee’s white paper) has fostered hopes that something may 
be done, though whether the Arts Council will be willing or even 
in a position to do it remains to be seen. The subject is heavily 
complicated by the different purposes that aid and honour to an 
author may be held to serve, and by the extent to which these 
are, or need be, distinguishable from purely commercial motives. 

Frcm the authors’ point of view a prize provides a moral and 
material boost, though the quantities of each may be very limited, 
and not necessarily in direct proportion tu each other. It all 
depends, too, in whose eyes the esteem lies. The Nobel prize for 
literature, for example, is undoubtedly one of the biggest tributes 
the world can pay an author, yet it has probably been marked by 


more boobs in its long history than any other of the big literary 
prizes. No prize committee cun hope to pick plums the whole 
time—there arc just not that many outstandingly good books being 
written. It is not realty surprising, when one looks back at the 
prewar lists, to see that the James TaSt Black priate for fiction, for 
instance, was in due turn awarded to E. M. Forster * and 
D. H. Lawrence, but their names stand ambng a crowd of Phonal 
Winifred Holtby and G. S. Forester are fairly average samples* 
Nevertheless the kudog of any particular prize is obviously raised) 
if it has a better than average record. The identity of the com* 
mittee counts for a lot?too—in Britain u senior ” critics award the 
more honourable prizes like the Hawthornden, though this majf 
not have anything to dp with the actual money involved. 

Britain has nothing like the number and variety of literary prizes 
offered in the United States (though many of these are surprisingly 
small in value), and of course nothing comparable to the French 
in prestige. Lately there have been a number ofne\V British prizes, 
some for comparatively large sums ; but there is none that has any 
spectacular effect on sa|cs. The choice may, of course, happen tc| 
fall on a book that is going to do well anyway—which can, perhaps 
unnecessarily, be something of an embarrassment to judges. For 
instance, in 1964 the panel of the Somerset Maugham £400 travel¬ 
ling grant (awarded to writers aged under 35) read an unknown 
book called “ The Spy Who Came In from the Gold.” By the time 
they had decided to give it the prize it was a world best seller, so 
in the end the honour was shared with Dan Jacobson’s “ Time of 
Arrival,” which was not such a natural money spinner. So little 
news value attaches to the award of a prize that even the £1,000 
W. H. Smith award gets scarcely any notice in the ordinary* 
press. Even so, whei this was given last October to a rather 
esoteric book, Profcasdr Gombricn’s “ Meditations on. a Hobby 
Horse,’ 1 as many copkjfe .were sold between then and Christmas aa 
would normally have tjjPO or three year| to 
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SPRING BOOKS 


Intellectual Origins 
of the English 
Revolution 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


/controversial book, 'In these 
ftting/ ^ . lectures Mr. Christopher 
xnn iCmovUt the lid to show the 
Intellectual ferment going on in the 
b$ri©<l before the eruption of 1640 .. J 
the great interest of the book lies 
precisely in Its divergence from the norm/ 
THE GUARDIAN 45 s net 


■‘i0te Pilgrim Edition 

She Letters of 
Charles Dickens 


Vot. 1 1820-1839 


Edited by MADELINE HOUSE 
& GRAHAM STOREY 

. the editors ... are skilful literary 
detectives, especially adept at tracking 
down obscure references and establishing 
dates, and they provide a lavish running 
commentary which takes one into the 
thick of the day-to-day Dickens world as 
no biographer has yet done/ John (iross 
in Ni w st misman 8 half-tone plates 
£6 6.y net 


The History of 
Broadcasting in the 
United Kingdom 

Vol. II: The Golden 
Age of Wireless 

ASA BRIGGS 

This volume covers the period from the 
beginning of 1927, when the BBC became 
a public corporation, up to the outbreak 
Of the war in 1939/ ... invariably clear, 
well-organised and to the point/ \tw 
statesman 24 half-tone plat Vs 19 text 
illustrations 15s net 

Luigi Pirandello: 

$hort Stories 

Edited, selected, translated and 
introduced by 
FREDERICK MAY 

*For the image of the “difficult'* writer 
Professor May has substituted th;u of a 
complex one, whose talent for dramatic 
compression and— in the widest sense— 
metaphor is admirably suited to the 
Closely packed, suggestive form of the 
snort story/ rnr ghaudian 25s net 
(Oxford Library of Italian Classics) 


When one looks down the list of prizes 
it is perfectly obvious that those awarded 
by individual publishers Are likely to have 
strings attached, even if this is not specifi¬ 
cally stated. There is no harm at all in a 
publisher offering a thousand pound prize 
for an unpublished novel by a young author 
not previously contracted to any other pub¬ 
lisher, as, long as this is recognised as the 
perfectly legitimate commercial ploy that 
it is. Cassells, who must have made a for¬ 
tune out of Sir Winston Churchill^ books, 
have recently announced a biennial prize in 
his memory for the huge sura, of £ 5 , 000 , 
to be awarded to an author under 35 for an 
unpublished work concerning the history of 
the English-speaking peoples. They will, of 
ooursc, want at least first refusal in publish¬ 
ing the favoured work. On the other hand, 
one or two well-known prizes, which shall 
be nameless, masquerade as glamorous in* 
ternational awards though they are in reality 
more like commercial deals between the 
group of publishers concerned. The only 
harm this can do is to cast doubt, by reflec¬ 
tion, on the genuinely detached awards— 
which are in fact remarkable for their 
integrity as much as for anything else. 

Nearly all awards arc in the publishers 9 
hands to the extent that publishers are re¬ 
sponsible for putting up the candidates and 
may in some cases neglect less saleable 
works. But usually the judges arc free to 
add for themselves to the list of books sub¬ 
mitted and in a few cases—for example the 
Arts Council triennial prizes for poetry— 
the committee selects from all books pub¬ 
lished in the period. There arc disad¬ 
vantages in this method too, but one very 
material gain to the author is that he docs 
not have to pay rax on a prize that has not 
been solicited. 

All sorts of issues are raised by the whole 
concept of literary awards. Does a large 
sum of money encourage an author to write 
more, or to go and sit in the sun and drink, 
and does this matter anyway? Poetry is 
more easily judged, not on the basis of a 
single volume, but on total achievement; 
does retrospection tend to make fox an 
gversafe choice? Many awards specify the 
young, but there is almost nothing specifi¬ 
cally designed to help the older writers 
whose achievement is a thing of the past, but 
who may be getting no more royalties and 
actually be in a more distressed state than 
a penniless young writer ? Other countries 
have annuities or other means of helping 
these deserving cases which we could 
very well copy—a start has been made 
with the National Bonk League’s new award 
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of £2,500* which goes to a British . author 
over 65 “ as a mark of gratitude.” John 
Masefield was the first beneficiary. 

A really big national award might con- 
ceivably arouse public interest if it were 
more in the nature of an open contest on 
the French pattern. But this in itself could 
not instil into the occasion the deeply poli~ 
tical interest which the French have in their 
main prizes, and which is more symptomatic 
of the character of the French than the 
nature of the prize. What it might well 
arouse would be intense lobbying behind 
the scenes ; to avoid this it baa been sug¬ 
gested that the method of awarding the prize 
might be to appoint a large committee u> 
draw up a short list, and then to pick out 
of a hat four final judges who wouhi unmedi 
ately decide the winner. There h, mdd3|m- 
dlly, absolutely no reason why the publishers 
and book trade collectively should .not con¬ 
tribute to such an award even if it were 
administered by the state or sortie imper¬ 
sonal trust. In America, the National Book 
Awards are financed by the American Book 
Publishers’ Council, the Booksellers’ Asso 
ciation and the Book Manufacturers’ Insti¬ 
tute. In France, the Caisse Nationals des 
Lettres, a government agency that has dis¬ 
pensed some ten million francs in the past 
seven years in the form of bursaries, loans, 
pensions and subsidies to literary organisa¬ 
tions, raises its money in part from a per- 
centagc levy on all publishers* turnovers 
over a certain size, and on the royalties of 
books after the sale of the first 5,000 copies. 
This would be a useful model for Miss 
Jennie Lee to study. 

Awards arc not the only way of helping 
the author and bringing him into greater 
esteem, and they are not necessarily the best 
way. In this country, a form of public 
patronage for poets has for long been pro¬ 
vided by the BBC. In America there is 
much more emphasis both on the various 
funds from private foundations, which sup¬ 
port an author while he writes rather than 
after he has written, and on fellowships at 
the universities. The university connection, 
though in American practice not without its 
absurdities, can be a really fruitful one. In 
Britain there is the Gregory fellowship at 
Leeds, currently held by Peter Redgrove, 
Angus Wilson’s lectureship at East Anglia, 
and precious little else. In the long run, the 
best way of building up an educated interesr 
in the literary world might be not so much 
the introduction of spectacular awards, as 
simply the payment of salaries to individual 
authors to take part themselves in the busi¬ 
ness of educating people. 
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|’The economist apwl io 4 wg; 

Neither Bread Nor Vote 


ties, the ordinary ma$$trates emergCyOfl die l 
whole, with fair credit, both tor their 
handling or the distnrbhrtces larfd tor ihtit 


Bread or Blood: The Agrarian Riots m 
East Anglia , 1816 

Bv A. J* Peacock. 

Gollancz. 19 images* 35 *. 

Here I am, between Barth and Sky—so 
help hie God. I wbuld sooner loose [sic] 
m y life tfcan go home as I am. Bread I 
want snd bread I, will have.” I’Jhus spoke-' 
WiUiafh pawson,ahe of w group cf sornr*' 
twenty labourers, on .May 

»4,1816. He was speaking to the Reverend 
William Townley, who was trying (unsuc¬ 
cessfully) to prevent the men from terroris¬ 
ing the local baker into giving them bread. 
Dawson, whose simple but eloquent appeal 
is one of the vivid details dug out of unpub¬ 
lished archives by Mr Peacock, symbolises 
a little known and very badly used section 
of English society in the early nineteenth 
century. 

A contemporary observer wrote: “ This 
|England] is probably the only country in 
the world where people make fortunes by 
agriculture.” This was, of course, true— 
lor some people. But the landed gentry 
and the prosperous farmers, with their 
elegant houses and their passion for agri¬ 
cultural improvement, were only one aspect 
ol the picture. Their undoubted economic 
access in keeping the country fed through¬ 
out the Napoleonic wars, when the popula- 
:iun was steadily rising and corn imports 
were cut oft, had tragic social consequences. 
The rapid enclosure of the land led to more 
efficient and productive farming at the 
wosi of turning much ot the poorer sections 
of the population into a starving and 
Jefencelcss agricultural proletariat. 

By 1816 , serious increases in the price of 
bread, and a degrading and insufficient 
system of poor relief, combined with the 
labourers’ feeling that no one (the clergy 
least of all) sympathised* with their 
plight to cause a series of almost certainly 
unco-ordinated outbreaks of violence 
Throughout the eastern countriesProperty 
was destroyed and men were beaten up, but 
the only certain fatality was a labouret 
lulled during a battle with the military at 
I.ittleport. The account of these riots in 
this book came to be written through the 
author’s chance discovery of some relevant 
documents recently deposited in the Cam¬ 
bridgeshire Record Office. These led him 
m to some hitherto unused material among 
the Treasury Solicitor’s papers in the Public 
Record Office. 

Mr Peacock first describes the general 
background to the rural discontent, and then 
gives a meticulously detailed account of the 
rioting in Bast. Anglia in April and May, 
1816 . Some of the detail may be of greater 
interest to the local historian burrowing in 
the same field than to the general reader. 
But a fascinating picture emerges, not only 
nf the rioters themselves, but also of the 
way in which the forces of law and order 
operated at that time. Among the authori¬ 


treatmem those arrested. The same can¬ 
not be said of the judges appointed to hold 
a Special Assize in hiy in June, 1816, to 
try seve%-six arrested rioters. They pro¬ 
nounced some savage sentences of death and 
transportation (live death sentences were 
actually carried out); but, having got 
through little more than half the cases, they 
announced that they had done enough to 
set the populace an example, and let the 
rest of the accused off qd bail. They thus 
demonstrated that their object was not to 
dispense justice but to cow the rural popula¬ 
tion into submission In this they seem to 
have bperi only partially successful; 
sporadic rioting went on for some years in. 
other parts of Bast Anglia. 

Neither the judges nor the authorities 
showed the slightest comprehension of the 
need to alleviate the farm workers' lot. Nor 
did the politicians. Perhaps it would be too 
much to expect a Parliament drawn so 
largely from the land-owning classes and 
occupied so often with passing enclosure 
bills (more than eighteen hundred between 
1796 and 1815) to concern itself greatly 
with the fate of the poor in the countryside. 
On the whole, the philanthropists of that 
day, both inside or outside Parliament, were 
much more concerned with abolishing the 
slave trade than with relieving their own 
poor, whether in the towns or the country. 
They were influenced by the general climate 
ol' thought and opinion of their age ; all the 
same, it is a pity that more of their philan¬ 
thropic energy could not have been directed 
towards the sufferers on their own doorstep. 

Bede to Newsom 

Hope Deferred : Girls 9 Education in English 
History 

By Josephine Kamra. 

Methuen. 332 pages, illustrated. 35s. 

In a book well spiced with quotations from 
authorities ranging from the Venerable 
Bede to Sir Geoffrey Crowthcr, one of the 
most significant occurs in a footnote : 

. a most fortunate event for the cause 
of the better education and serious occupa¬ 
tion of girls ” wrote the famous Miss Buss 
of the North London Collegiate School. 
The event was the marriage of Elizabeth 
Garrett, the first English woman doctor, to 
Mr Anderson, which. Miss Buss went on, 
“ will allay the fears of so many mothers 
that their daughters, if highly educated, 
and still more if engaged in professional 
pursuits, will never find husbands.” Brave 
Mr Anderson. He flourishes a key to one 
question that runs all through this 
informative book and is still unanswered: 
since women fulfil one function that is 
denied to men, ought their education:to be 
different? 



TIZARD 


RONALD W. CLARK 

The man who gave radar to the RAF in time 
for the Battle of Britain, personal scientific 
adviser to four successive Ministers of Air¬ 
craft Production and at the Ministry of 
Defence after the wst; Sir Henry Tlzard was 
involved In bitter political infighting for three 
decades. Mr. Clark's biography is based on a 
mass of evidence not previously available. 


THE 

SATURNIAN 

QUEST 

A STUDY OF THB PROSE WORKS QF 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 

G. WILSON KNIGHT 

! *... a tough, exciting book.' 

The Times Educational Supplement 
1 ... an excellent, if startling, introduction to a 
1 most extiaordinary writei ' 

Liverpool Daily Post 15s. 


! SMALL SOCIAL 
| GROUPS IN 

ENGLAND 

| A REAL LIFE StUDY 

MARGARET PHILLIPS 

i ‘This study opens up many lines of future 

I Investigation which are not only theoretically 

| Interesting, but may also have considerable 

significance for the organizers of social 
activities. This book should be widely reed.' 
The Times Educational Supplement 39a. 


THE PREVAILING 
WIND 

WITNESS IN INDOCHINA 

MICHAEL FIELD 

A brilliant personal testimony of events in 
Laos. Cambodia, North add South Viet Nam 
and Thailand, elhce the first Geneva con- , 
ference on Indo-China in 1954. 

(to be published In Mgy) 42s. 
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411$ Kamib begins her research, in Anglo- 
Soon chronicles and carries it down to the 
r^wrts recently hurled at Sir Jbhn t Newsom 
by angry BA and BSc mothers in The 
Observer . Broadly speaking, the hope of 
her title ran high in Anglo-Saxon times, 
when a mixed religious house might have a 
woman superior, but declined in the Middle 
Ages ; the quality of women’s education 
then fell off to such an extent that, at the 
Dissolution, no one demurred when endow¬ 
ments intended for both sexes were trans¬ 
ferred exclusively to men. Thus the 
Renaissance was a rebirth for only a few 
women, all well-to-do, and their example 
produced no results because, .by . Stuart 
standards, a woman was either an ornament 
oc\a drudge. Hence more than two centuries 
of what Mrs Kamm calls “ craiy ebnceiH 
tration on accomplishment,” and, what is 
more, accomplishment according to station 
—lor the rich, singing, dancing, French and 
embroidery, for the poor, “ such coarse 
work as may fit them for servants.” All good 
socialists will be glad to learn that when, 
at last, nineteenth, century women broke 
loose and won their hard-earned victories, 
class distinctions were operating differently. 
Thanks to the birth of charity schools, 
church schools and national schools, the 
best of “ the poor ” had forged ahead of the 
middle class, and, at Whitelands Teachers 
Training College in 1847 , the scholastic 
attainments of the girls from elementary 
schools were u of a much higher order” 
than those of middle class girls, though 
there was a good market for the latter on 
account of their better manners. 

Judged as literature, the book is uneven. 
Tn its early stages, the raw material is so 
scanty that it reads like a handbook; in its 
last stages the material is so abundant that 
it is reduced to volleys of fact. But in 
between, where its material is manageably 
diverse, it is a very good book indeed— 
informative, diverting, and doing justice to 
“ her infinite variety.” Its drawback is that 
the quantity of information supplied is so 
great that Mrs Kamm leaves herself too 
little latitude for analysis. What caused the 
hold up? Why did none of the silly-season 
rebels succeed in rebelling ? Was it the 
deadweight of St Paul, giving chapter and 
verse <ist Timothy 2 . 12 ) for restriction ? 
Op the notion that girls’ education was less 
remunerative than,boys ’.? Or the mistaken 
idea that fen^de ! hippmess lies not in 

intellectual' eriercise, but in placidity ? 

^And why did Britain lag behind most 
comparable nations ? Even before the 
Revolution, France lay well ahead ; the first 
American women to earn BAs took them 
in ;j 842 ; Elizabeth Garrett, by contrast, 
hid in 1870 to get her MD from the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris. Was it that, by the nine¬ 
teenth century, St Paul had been joined by 
Queen Victoria, accepting as a divine right 
her own fun t witb the despatch boxes, but 
setting a napoh-wide example of wifely 
deference to Albert. Answers to these ques¬ 
tions are implicit iA this book, but 
Mrs Kamm’s reflection* on them would 
have made her lively worr^en livelier. 
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Lords of 
London's Land 

Town Planning in London: 

The Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries 

By Donald J. Olsen. 

Yale University Press . 

264 pages, 

and illustrations. 90 s. 



An enlightened work of scholarship is 
doubly welcome when it arrives at an apt 
moment. The reshaping of London, and 
the system of leasehold tenure, are both 
subjects of particular political and public 
interest at the present time. Sir John 
Summerson and others have already 
emphasised the connection between the two 
since the seventeenth century; its mani¬ 
festations are among the things that strike 
the foreign visitor to London most forcibly, 
whether he arrives at an embassy in Bel¬ 
gravia or an hotel in Bloomsbury. Now an 
American author has studied in depth a 
source strangely neglected by Londoners 
who seek to understand their own city—the 
records of two of the great ground land¬ 
lords, the Bedford estate and the neighbour¬ 
ing Foundling Hospital. 

The two-hundred year march of con¬ 
trolled speculative development from Inigo 
Jones’s new Italian-stylc Covent Garden to 
the genteel neo-classicism of “ Bedford New 
Town ” is a not unfamiliar story. But 
thanks to Mr Olsen wc now know very much 
more precisely what the intentions of the 
landlords, their agents and builder-tenants 
were and the extraordinarily detailed means 
by which they sought to enforce them. Like 
many developers after them class segrega¬ 
tion was one of these intentions; but this 
was not unconnected with the more positive 
aims of providing spacious streets, open 
spaces and gardens in place of mean alleys, 
and a healthy and peaceful environment free 
from noise and nuisance. 

The development, husbandry, and 
redevelopment of the great London estates 
—treated as they were in so many ways like 
their owners’ country estates—were and 
are a continuous process, influenced indeed 
by fashion and economic fluctuations but 
also partially insulated from them. Follow¬ 
ing his records through to the late nine¬ 
teenth century, the author goes a long way 
towards explaining why Bloomsbury today 
is as intact from the days of Burton and 
Cubitt as it is—and also why change has 
occurred where it has. From the very 
start there were places where even the most 
careful planning could not prevent the 
growth of slums behind the elegant streets. 
Above all, the effectiveness of the restrictive 
covenants attached to the long building 
leases depended both on the enthusiasm of 
the landlord in enforcing them and on the 


extent to which the tenancies themselves 
remained unfragmented. 

This is of very great importance to an 
assessment of the whole value of the lease¬ 
hold system. In the 1880s leasehold was 
the object of fierce attack, far fiercer than 
today's, from those who held it to be the 
actual cause of urban decay, in so far as 
the farming out of tenements fragmented 
responsibility, encouraged exploitation, and 
—particularly towards the end of repairing 
leases—led to every sort of evasion of the 
duty of keeping the property in good order. 
But, as Mr Olsen shows, the evidence was 
largely taken from the Earl of Northamp¬ 
ton’s estate, which was notoriously feeble m 
the enforcing of covenants. The Duke of 
Bedford was more successful; but even he 
could not prevent the spread of hotels, 
rooming houses and even shops into what 
were intended as gentlemen's residences. 
Today the Bedford estate is still most active 
in the preservation—and redevelopment— 
of what still retains the appearance of an 
elegant residential district, although now 
so little of it is anybody’s home. If this 
attractive book had continued its researches 
into the twentieth century, it might have 
been still more illuminating. 


A Novelist's Intent 

The Dark Descent : Social Change and 
Moral Responsibility in the Novels of Joyce 
Caiy 

By Golden L. Larsen. 

Michael Joseph. 202 pages. 30s. 

Joyce Cary served as a young man in the 
Nigerian colonial service, and wrote most 
of his published work in Oxford. Yet he 
remains better known and more Widely 
appreciated in America than in England. 
Mr Larsen's book is the most recent of a 
number of studies of Cary’s work by 
Americans, and is a detailed analysis of 
Cary’s meaning and intention in each of 
his novels. 

He begins with a comparison between 
Cary and Conrad, and shows that, in con¬ 
sidering similar problems of man’s res¬ 
ponsibility and free will, Cary went farther 
than Conrad towards their solution. He 
sums up Cary's position in this first chapter, 
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and suggests that because Cary saw man 
as a creator and doer, he also saw him as 
continually facing change. To Gary, “ the 
drive of life is toward novelty and the new 
vision and the rejection of the old, a fact 
which makes revolution ... an inescapable 
part of life in its human manifestations. 9 ' 
In the novels, “an event suitable for 
exploration must engage the central 
character in a crisis of shifting values in any 
of the realms of human experience, social, 
political) religious." 

Mr Larsen then applies this theory to the 
books themselves. He considers that the 
early African novels illustrate how 
potentially explosive is the mixing of two 
cultures, the pagan and the Christian Euro¬ 
pean, between which “ stand lonely 
individuals who belong to neither but are 
travelling either up the scale toward 
civilisation or downward to paganism." A 
dear example of this, as well as being 
possibly the best of the African novels, is 
•‘Mr Johnson." Johnson belongs to the 
group between the two cultures, and he also 
illustrates another of Cary's ideas—the 
rheory that in trying to become something 
else men destroy what they are. 

This theme of the destructive force of 
change is apparent in all Cary's later works. 
He freed himself from a purely African 
setting, but the central ideas remain the 
same: the creative instinct in man, which 
results in continual change ; and the inter¬ 
related problems of responsibility, freedom 
and free will. In “ To be a Pilgrim,” which 
is part of a trilogy with “Herself Surprised" 
and “ The Horse's Mouth,” one of the 
characters talks of the postwar age in a 
Way that echoes the views of Cary himself: 

Yes, it’s interesting to sec how revolutions 
actually come about-—how they cast their 
shadow before them—no, not a shadow . . . 
a bar of heat. It’s as if a furnace door has 
been opened—the furnace where new 
societies are forged, and the heat at once 
begins to melt everything, even a long way 
trom it. things which will not be ready for 
the crucibles for a lopg time- ideas, 
institutions, laws, political parties, they all 
begin to lose their firmness. 

Mr Larsen handles his rather heavy- 
sounding subject with impressive erudition. 
It would have amused Cary to know that 
he had become the subjeer of such pene¬ 
trating analysis. But Mr Larsen is right 
when he points out that Cary was an 
anthropological and philosophical novelist, 
dealing in complex ideas. His work bene¬ 
fits from examination. To those who know 
Cary's novels, Mr Larsen may add to their 
appreciation ; to those who do not, he pro¬ 
vides a stimulating introduction. 



ALIEN UNWIN 


Efficiency, Equality 

and the Ownership of Property 

Professor JAMES E. MfiADfi # 

A description of ihe extreme inedtta lilies of property ownership, examining the 
economic, demographic and sbeifljfactors that lead to them. Also considered are 
a wide range of remedial policies which may help to solve the problem. 

doth 21s. Paper 10s. 6d. 

Repercussions of Redundancy 

HILDA R. 'KAHN 

Author of Salaries in the Public Service in England and Wales 

‘The first full-scale survey of the actual effects of redundancy. Everyone who is 
concerned with the human problems of labour and industry should read 
, Dr. Kahn's brilliant work.’ imn mac lfod, The Spectator 50s. 

Thrusters airtd Sleepers 

A P.E*, REPORT 

A study of attitude? m industrial management which divides flrms into two 
groups, ‘thrusters' and ‘sleepers' and attempts to show hoW thfc gag! between 
them can be narrowed to the benefit of the economy as a whole. 35s. 

The Communist Economic Challenge 

DAVID INGRAM 

How much of Russia’s claim of economic superiority over America by 1970 Is 
true. The author examines all available information from the Communist bloc 
and draws his conclusions. 30s. 

Studies in Profit, Business Saving 
and Investment in the U.K. 1920-62 

P. E. HART 

A systematic investigation by a team of quantitative scientists giving detailed 
figures which will be of interest to all concerned with the Jong run variation of 
profit and the pattern of its appropriation, and the comparative merits of large 
and small firms. University of Glasgow Social and Economic Studies y 40s. 

Fringe Benefits, Labour Costs 
and Social Security 

Edited by G. L. REID and D. J. ROBERTSON 

Fringe Benefits are an important but neglected part of the economy. Here details 
are given of the various forms they take both in state and employer financed 
schemes and the various costs involved. University of Glasgow Social and Economic 
Studies 48s. 

Scotland’s Economic Progress 1951-60 

GAVIN McCRONE 

An assessment in quantitative terms of the progress of the Scottish economy in 
an attempt to show why it lags behind the rest of the country. Investigation 
shows that growth is the same as the rest of the country, but actual investment 
lags far behind. University of Glasgow Social and Economic Studies 32s. 

Planning and Economic Growth 

A. K. DAS-GUPTA 

Professor of International Finance , Indian School of International Studies 
With reference to India's Third Five Year Plan the author discusses problems in an 
underdeveloped economy including unemployment, balance of payments and 
the effect of planned development on relative prices. 25s. 

Seasons and Prices 

E. L. JONES 

The role of the wealher in English agricultural production during recent cen¬ 
turies. ‘Should prove most readable to anyone with the slightest interest in 
farming. To students of farming It will be most valuable.' Estates Gazette 28s. 
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TAVISTOCK PUBLICATIONS 


A Dictionary of the 
Social Sciences 

Editors: Julius Gould and 
William L. Kolb 

; Compiled under the auspices of UNESCO 
<This volume describes end defines over one 
thousand terms and concepts ot fundamental 
Importance In the social sciences. The terms 
have been spleettd jrrqhn fH ttaWi of •sdc|foldii£ tf 1 
i political science, social anthropology, social | 
psychology, and ^economics, and are presented* 

,ln the form of brief essays prepared by two 
; hundred and seventy-five eminent authorities In 
jthe disciplines concerned. 

< The work affords an indispensable tool for all 
fwho are concerned with the social sciences: for 
^students, specialists, teachers, administrators, 

Land librarians. 

|*v»-j-782 pages. > . * y 1 ■ 1 aieit*.fiati 

l.Political Parties in Norway 

»A COMMUNITY STUDY 

\Henry Valcn «SL Daniel Katz 
}’ SSs net 

[The Future of Political 
Science 

Harold D. Lasswcil 

50s net 

. Workers* Councils 
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The X in Mexico: Growth Within 
Tradition ’ \ 

vB^|r^NMl0h0ii« ; ^ 

Faber . 319 pages, 16 plates. 36s. 

The author of this attractive, informative 
and up-to-the-minute book has lived in 
Mexico many years and works as a corre¬ 
spondent for /American and British publica¬ 
tions. She has been led both by her interest 
in, pre-Columbian Indian vernacular poetry 
and by her daily work to delve deep below 
the superficially attractive surface of all 
things Mexican: to consider the ways of life 
of its differing peoples in their widely differ¬ 
ing habitats, from the “ cold lands ” through 
the temperate plateau to the “hot lands'* 
on the ocean coasts; the striking arts of 
urban dlitcs and up-country Indians; the 
problems of drpught-ridden agriculture 
weighing heavily on the Indian peasant, and 
of accommodation for the teeming millions 
who have flocked around the swelling cities 
where the neto industries burgeon ; and the 
day-to-day miracle of governing a wayward 
federation of peoples, given to local loyalties 
,, ju ftiamljmpre but up and^nsijpnted in its 
parts than Switzerland/ H e rmethod of 
tackling the many-sidedness of Mexico' and 
Mexican life is to paint a prehistoricahand 
historical background ; then to describe the 
different kinds of Mexican localities ; then, 
by a natural transition, to describe the 
country’s economic problems, md the poor 
CbtUmUrticatibn^ which cau&' sb many of 
them ; and lastly to analyse social problems 
like housing, education, health, and the 
many aspects of Mexican arts and crafts, 
from the inspiring new architecture to open- 
air theatres, music, ballets, the muralists and 
mosaicisms and painters, the cinema, and so 
on. It is a rich, rewarding, high-yielding 
book; written in an attractive style, giving 
the reader the impression of overhearing 
conversations between. contemporary 
authorities ; well illustrated with plates, 
maps, the ' 
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respected. She accumulates evidence t 0 
bear but her contention that the country's 
extraordinary (and unprecedented) political 
stability ’and economic development since 
thei expropriation of the foreign oil com¬ 
panies in 1937-38 bids fair to continue 
steadily, aided by an inflow of foreign com¬ 
ment. Though 44 Mexicanisarkm 0 of foreign 
concerns Operating in the oountty goes ou. 
it works out almost invariably in practice 
as a friendly exercise in co-operation for 
mutual benefit. It is surprising’to read that 
today the export of Mexican silver add gold 
—once so dominant in the world’s markets 
—is only 4 pbr cent of the exports of all 
mined products; recent runaway speculation 
in both gold and silver may yet turn some 
Mexican mines into profitable ventures. 
More striking even are Mid* Nicholson's 
figures of production and efcport for *uch 
newer products as cement, chemicals; fabri¬ 
cated metals, and so on*; and for some 
textile fibres and their woven- materials the 
country may look forward to new records in 
exporting. The motor car industry, pro¬ 
tected and stimulated like many another by 
the state, forges ahead, dragging up with it 
such unlikely companions as the making of 
typewriters. The tourist industry nets the 
country a formidable amount of American 
dollars, thanks to the splendid motorways. 

44 The Revolution [of 1911) however con¬ 
tinues.'’ So it does; but no Carranza, 
Zapata, Villa, Obregdn, or Calles would 
recognise it today. Mexico’s — and all 
Mexicans’—problems may be still challeng¬ 
ing 5 but everyone now knows that they are 
no longer intractable. They also know thar 
men of talents and goodwill, and many 
women too, are confronting them wirh a 
new self-assurance and ncwly-acquircd skills, 
k is an exciting era of steady reform and 
stable progress in a country traditionally 
prone to all manner of vices and violence 
(as Juarez said of his own folk). 

Incidentally, how many Europeans notice 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, patron saint of 
Mexico, in the chapel to the north of the 
apse in Notre Dame in Paris ? How many 
know that Montezuma’s feathered head¬ 
dress, sent by Cortez to his emperor Charles 
V, is in a museum in Vienna ? How many 
Europeans think of what they owe to Mexico 
in their diet, from turkeys to chocolate, from 
Indian corn to tobacco, from fochineal to 
vanilla f Here is a book.for them: from 
breakfast table to bedside. 
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Scottish Heritage 


Living with Ballads 
By Willa Muir. 

Hogarth Press . 260 pages. 30s. 

Only a Scot could have accomplished so 
successfully the task that Mrs Muir set her¬ 
self—to write about ballads from the view¬ 
point of one who in her childhood was 
handed a precious and life-giving heritage. 
This is not simply because it needs a Scot¬ 
tish ear and voice to do jusrice to the idiom 
of the ballads. There is needed too an 
understanding of the feuds., the hardships, 
the fears ana fantasies that have coloured 
Scottish history. The last section of the 
book is called “ The Reformation and after.” 
Mrs Muir’s first-hand knowledge of the 
effects of Calvinism, her familiarity with the 
background of such a ballad as “ The Bonny 
Earl of Murray,” make these concluding 
chapters particularly lively. Ending with 
the still current corn-kisters and bothy 
ballads, she comes full circle, for the book 
opens with her recollections of schoolgirls' 
singing games in Aberdeenshire over sixty 
years ago. The central chapters, on the 
background sod material of the traditional 
ballads, are thus endowed in the framework 
of a lifetime. This is relevant to her title ; 
“ Living *rith "Ballads ” has overtones that 
go far beyond the autobiographical. 

Mrs Muir’s ■Jfrjjme, concern is to expose 
the underlyiiDil. assumptiohs about life and 
deaths action and Bufferifcg,love and loss, 
that detenenpe the very form of genuine 
ballads, giv&g them an unmistakable tone 
lyhiteti is not tb be found in courtly and 
sophisticated poetry. The ballads* would 


never have emerged or been handed on 
from one generation to the next had they 
not embodied ways of feeling, responses to 
archetypal situations, that were common to 
unlettered folk. People who grew up listen¬ 
ing to ballads and reciting them had the 
freedom of a world beyond that of every 
day, yet not divorced from it. Tragedy, 
magic, romance—these were made available 
through the stylisation of the oral tradition 
it was action and passion translated into 
' imaginative terms that these people 
encountered. 

Mrs Muir recognises in ancient ballads 
the persistence of themes springing from 
what she calls “ the underworld of feeling,” 
from which the imagination takes its 
nourishment. In the Sumerian epic of 
Gilgamesh, in Homer and the Norse Sagas, 
she finds not only primitive themes but 
methods of narration that the ballad-makers 
also employ. Her analysis of “ Hind Horn,*" 
a ballad which preserves many archaic 
features, brings out the great differences 
between such poems and “ O Waly Waly,” 
that heatrending lament of a forsaken girl 
which comes very near to being an 
anonymous lyric and not a ballad at all. 

Most books about ballads attempt to 
cover an enormous international field, which 
entails either superficial or tediously learned 
treatment. Mrs Muir has been content to 
limit herself to a comparatively few ballads 
which she understands in all their 
dimensions. For its originality of approach 
and sympathetic insight into a not much 
examined territory of poetry, this book 
deserves to attracr many readers. 


fire Man Who Stirred Things Up 


Pahtaraxta 2 "An AumWgiaphy 

fey Nubar Gulbenkian. 

Hutchinson . 383 pages, illustrate*}. 40s. 

Mr Nubar Gulbenkian had not existed 
Mr Somerset Maugham would have had to 
invent him, but fortunately this was not 
necessary; he has woven his own life and 
written his own book, making the life at 
least as gorgeous, and even the book very 
nearly as good, as Mr Maugham might have 
made them. There is the same interweav¬ 
ing of character and circumstance to pro¬ 
duce the unexpected effect, and the same 
judicious use pf the carefully-chosen 
cliche. Mr Gulbenkian likes to use special 
words of his own invention — like 
” Pantaraxia ” which has not, as one might 
suppose, anything to do with the River 
Arax in his ancestral land df Armenia, but 
is a home-made ^composite of, two Greek 
roots to express the general Gulbenkian 
spirit of “ stirring everything up,” These 
are the linguistic equivalent ot the orchid 
in the buttonhole ^tactfully removed, on 
visits to France, tefreveal the rosette of the 
Legion-of Honour underneath). If is not 
such exotic blooms of language but the 


carefully preserved stock phrases of Wode- 
house England—“ best bib and tucker,” 
“face the mu$ic,” "hardly cricket”—that 

S ve surprise and delight, falling from lips 
ce these. Surely it must be deliberate; 
so much of the writing in this book is 
beautifully economical and precise. 

As for the spirit of stirring things up, Mr 
Gulbenkian conjectures that he got it from 
his father ; rightly, it would seem, to judge 
by the lawsuit in which the two indulged 
against each other in the nineteen-thirties 
over the question who should pay for the 
son’s office lunch. The father seems to 
have been pleased with the proof that his 
son was no less litigious than himself, and 
finally paid his son’s costs, some £30,000. 
While the book is in a weird way a social 
document, and while it can well stand on 
its own merits as a thing to read for pleasure 
because of the sense of fun and fcest* for 
life that fill jt, it will naturally also be, 
looked at for the help it gives in piecing 
together the career of the author’s extra¬ 
ordinary father, S A Gulbcpjrian. Th« 
huge income from Iraq Petroleum came 
only towards the end of C. S. Gulbenkian's 
life ; it was in the nineteen-twenties, before 
he ever got a penny back from that source. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


British Export Porformance 

S. J. WELLS 

Britain's export drive compared with 
that of West Germany. France, Italy 
and Japan, with detailed studies of 
five British industries—motor vehicles, 
electrical engineering, pharmaceutic¬ 
als. hosiery and pottery. 'A useful 
addition to any manufacturer's library.' 
Investors Chronicle 46s. net 

The Economies of 
Large-scale Production in 
British Industry 

C. PRATTEN & R. M. DEAN 
What are the factors which effect the 
efficient working of British industries? 
Here are four case studies of the 
steel industry, oil refining, footwear 
manufacture and book printing in 
which economists discuss the prob¬ 
lems associated with the measure¬ 
ment of economies in large-scale 
production. An Occasional Paper of 
the Department of Applied Economics 
at Cambridge. 

Ready 22 April, 15s. net 

from all booksellers 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


VERDI 

Hs Masic, Ufe ml Dines 

An absorbing new biography by 
George Martin, author of The 
Opera Companion. 

Illustrated 50s. 

PHESTIVOMBI 

The autobiography of Henri Perrin . 
Translated from the French and 
introduced by Bernard Wall. 25s. 

IRE HUGE 

Of AFRICA 

Philip Curtin's history of Britain's 
activity in West Africa from the 
discoveries of the 1 780's to the 
mid'nineteenth century. 50s. 


*Mr. Rubner’s thought-znovoling 
thesis. AU those concerned with our 
commercial and industrial 
development ought to read it/ 

-'The 1 Review of Industry 30s. 
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Today the British Ai my is specially equipped 
to handle local ‘incidents’ — swiftly and effect¬ 
ively. 

Its ‘Z cats' aic last combat vehicles that must 
face the extiemes of climate and ten am. 

Since 1948 all the Aimy's wheeled combat 
vehicles have been powered by Rolls-Royce petiol 
engines And the latest tracked vehicles, the AF V 
430 senes, aie being powered by a icvolutionai’y 
new militaiy engine — the Rolls-Royce K60. 


Developed under the sponsorship of the 
Ministry of Defence, the K60 is a military multi 
fuel engine that can operate on diesel oil, pelio 
or aviation kerosene It is very simply serviced 
because it has no cylinder heads, valves or vah>t 
gear: and it makes possible an improvement ol 
up to 70° o in operational range. 

All this is but pait of Rolls-Royce's contri¬ 
bution to military strength. The Victor 2s 01 
Britain's V-bomber force, her nuclear sub- 

Thara ira axcallant eppoMunltitt R° ,h 
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•nines, her only Mach 2 fighter and many 
'her R.A.F. and Navy aircraft are also Rolls- 
o\ce powered. 

IDUSTRIAL strength 

Britain's influence depends, of course, not o.'ly 
n her military capability but on her industrial 
'ength and export record. Rolls-Royce engines 
^tribute substantially to both. 

I’etrol engines, for example, are in service 
•Hi the armies of 21 nations and in a wide 


range of civil applications in 75 counti ies. Moie 
than 400 versions of diesel engine ha\e been 
developed and sold all over the world. Since 
the war the Rolls Royee share has totalled 
ovei 70" o of the country's acro-engine expoits. 
And Rolls-Royce rocket motois are propelling 
Britain, and Europe, into a vital technology. 

Behind the ‘Z cars', in fact, stand the re-> 
sources of a major industrial organisation which 
employs more than 43,000 people. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED 
SHORTLY: 

The 

General 

Catalogue 

of the 

Social 

Sciences 

1965 

This latest edition of 'The 
Economists’ liunkshop Ciei\era 1 
Catalogue of the Social Sciences 
is free on request ro all. The 
jc/»5 edition is the fourth, much 
enlarged, and contains: 

68 pages 
2,500 titles in all 

, waviHWr 

1,100 on Economics 
500 on History & Politics 
500 on Sociology 

The new edition lists standard, 
rcaentU published and forth¬ 
coming titles produced in 
i.nglaml, the l .S..\. and 
Europe, f or a tree eopv send 
\ our name and add 1 ess to: 

The 

ECONOMISTS’ 

Bookshop 

Dept. EC14A, C lare Market, - 
Portugal Street, London, W.C.: 


that the author's father bought the 
Hermitage pictures and built the vast house 
in the Avenue D’Kna tp house them. He 
was in on many of the struggles (Mexican 
Eagle, Venezuelan Oil Concessions and 
others, apart from Iraq and the Redlinc 
ggreement) which ended in the emergence 
of the huge, institutionalised world-wide 
operating companies of the present day. 

Unlike some of the other adventurers 
who made fortunes in the same process, C. 
S. Gulbenkian kept his interests separate 
and fought for them separately, never 
accepting that they should lose their 
identity in mergers or share issues, or that 
they should be subordinated to the national 
interests, real or fancied, of any govern¬ 
ment. Thus his partners in Iraq Petroleum 
had trouble with him when they wanted to 
take their pipeline to Haifa rather than 
Tripoli, against the arguments of economy, 
for the sake of a British protection that was 
to prove short-lived, or when they wanted 
to scrap the Redline agreement in favour of 
a separate exploitation in Saudi Arabia, 
invoking American anti-trust laws that had 
nothing to do with him ; or when, as a 
matter of course, they wanted to transfer 
oil from producing company to parent com¬ 
pany at nominal prices. They had become 


Music Como: 

Verdi: His Music , Ltfe and Times - 
By George Martin. 

Macmillan. 540 pages, illustrated . 1 50 s. 

Saint-Saens and His Circle 

By James- Harding. , ... 

Chapman and Hall. 271 pages. ^ 36 $. 

The Musical World of flutter? ' 
Schumann: A Selection from His 
Own Writings 

Edited and translated by Henry Pleasants. 
Gollancz. 205 pages. 25 s. 

The Life and Music of B£la Bar to k 

By Halsey Stevens. 

Oxford University Press. 380 pages. 56 s. 

44 Verdi," wrote Frank Walker, “ has a way 
of escaping his biographers." It is 
Mr Martirfs predicament to follow withifi 
three years one of the best biographies ever 
written, and by far the best on Verdi. Frank 
Walker wrote of Verdi the man. Mr Martin 
takes the wider canvas of his music, life 
and times. Is there a full enough distinction 
between the two books to justify Mr Mar¬ 
tin’s challenge ? Regretfully one must say, 
not quite. But it is a worthy book and its 
attempt to set Verdi in his historical and 
political context may help many readers 
who know more about Rigoletto than they 
know about the morgimento. 

It is no disgrace ro be overshadowed by 
Walker's superb book, but it is something' 
of a misfortune for a competent and honest 
biography. It is not so tight as Walker’s, and 
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institutions; he was a man who had out¬ 
lived the other individualists in the same 
group but was still granite when it came to 
defending his own. His son, who defend 
him in turn, blandly declines to shed tears 
over 44 the fate of the capitalist entre¬ 
preneurs, including my own family." 
bulleted by the political upheavals and 
rising national claims of the Middle East. 
The fact is, he points out, that since 1955 
they have been drawing an income ot 
between f 5 , 000,000 and £ 6 , 000,000 on an 
investment which, before 1953 , never 
exceeded £ 1 , 000 , 000 . He can contemplate 
calmly enough the thought that this will 
not go on for ever. 

But then, this is a private capitalist 
speaking, not the head of an institution 
nagged by thoughts of maintaining its 
share of world trade or supporting a 
country’s balance of payments. His 
admirable detachment v £s made, perhaps, a 
little easier by the fact that the bulk of his 
father’s fortune has gdtte to a foundation 
which he vociferously disapproves of. The 
father’s last dispositions Were sloppy and 
imprecise, and .at his death the son failed 
to hold together the personal team that had 
served the Gulbenkian interest?. Thus no 
coherent enterprise is left behind* 


the separate parts of life, music and times 
do no? quite fuse* Thetepult is something 
of < a mechanical jigsaw rather than an 
organic whole, a study of t length with 
Waucerlife, but rather: harder 
here and there more extended in Jt$’style. 
If fhis sounds hard, it is not intended to 
be; but alpha minus is still hot alpha, plus, 
though it is genuinely meritorious. 

Mr .Harding’s study of Saint-Sagns will 
be something of an eye-opener to thote who 
have riever got beyond Samson et Do lit* 
and he Carnaval des Animaux. Prodigious, 
with a 'remarkable symphony written at 18 
(a match for Mendelssohn’s octet written at 
l 6 ) be lived to an irascible fighting 86 , 
having takeq on d’lndy, Massenet, Beecham 
and a host of othcis, and becoming, as he 
said, something of a public monaiqpnt on 
the way. Perhaps, as Mr Harding ^rgUM, 
Saint-Saens ought to be better esteemed 
today than he is. Perhaps he will have to 
wait. There are excellent stories here— 
King Edward intervening to raise the. Lord 
Chamberlain’s ban on Samson et DaUla , and 
Saint-SaSns in the summer heat lisping to 
a friend I’ve thtayed in Parith to thpeak 
ill of Pellcath et Melithande , . ,, 

The “ Musical World of ‘ 
Schumann " shows, him as an able journalist 
of a skill that rides over the heavy whimsy 
of the Davidshiindler, Mr Pleasants has 
produced a fascinating crpss section of 
Schumann's critical writings, well trans¬ 
lated and edited. 

Halsey Stevens has revised his study of 
Bartok ^nd, his, music first published in 
1953 . It is almost certainly the most 
important and“ sympathetic ’ account’ of 
Bartdk's musical developtaem ' 

English language. 
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Deprived Child" i ’ fl 1 

^dUkBfOft* 19 

To readers of;Sir Oftberc • Sitweirs 44 Dbft' 
Hafl&^Right Ha^d^ f the. background df 
Datoe 8dith SitweiVautdbiography will 
alret## 4 e familia^ We v encounter again, 
and !wim the/pjfevfaero of Rocked 
indignation, the f^^s cruelties toflfeted’ ■ 
on her by her , ittough these are 

barely touched M %i 3 only if they hdvti 
some relevance tb her later life—she; 
mentions, far example, the steel “ Bastille,” 
in wljiphsne was enbased, because its effect' 
were to semi-atrophy the muscles of her 
back and legs. Bur she calls her childhood 
ineffably cold and lonely ” and refers, by 
way of contrast to her poetic inner life, to 
the “ brutish outer life in which my outer 
world was extinguished.*’ Yet for the most 
part thd references to her parents are not 
only touched with a miraculous pity, they 
are often very funny indeed. 

Tt was, despite everything, a childhood of 
the utmost importance for her development 
as an artist. Speaking of her early poetry 
she says: 44 1 was influenced by the outer 
surroundings of my childhood.” Her record 
of this development and of the practice of 
her art are fascinating, both in her descrip¬ 
tion of the nature of poetic inspiration, 
akin to mystical experience, and in her 
analysis of her technique. She is refresh¬ 



ingly free from humbug and obscurantism 
and does not think it beneath her to 
explain the meaning and effects of her 
poetry. She was, and it was her proud 
boast, above all a professional. 

Of course she was very much more. 
She was marvellous and exotic and fiercely 
loyal (not mild as she claims), and these 
reminiscences, so sketchy and incomplete 
in some ways, yet with long chapters 
devoted to literary personalities she 
admired (or deresced), to quarrels, to a visit 
to Hollywood, amongst other things, reveal 
her personality in a way a more formal auto¬ 
biography could never have done. 


The Seljuk Genius 

Islamic Architecture and Its 
Decoration s AD 800-1500 

By Derek Hill and Oleg Grabar. 

Faber, 88 pages and 527 plates. 6 gpineas. 

This book is essentially a photograph album. 
It displays a collection that took its com¬ 
piler, Derek Hill, ten years to make. He 
is a painter who* as a boy, became interested 
in the art of the Seljuk Turks, and who 
later conceived “ a desire to record examples 
of decoration in architecture necessary to 
bring to life a blank wall.” Here they are, 
ranging in site from Soviet Central Asia to 
Anatolia, and in medium from brick and 
stone to stucco and glazed tile. Of neces¬ 
sity, quality has been wcrificed to quantity 
in that only four of the plates are in colour 
which is a pity where ule-work is illus¬ 
trated) ; yet the choice was imperative, for 
by no other means could an id£a have been 
given of the variety of Seljuk inspiration. 

The Seljuks have much in common with 
their contemporaries, the Normans in Sicily 
and Britain. Both were dans of robber 
barons ranging far beyond their own lands, 
quarrelling freely, with one another but 


tending to unite against outsiders. Most 
histories of the Seljuks tell of nothing but 
bank, destruction and sudden death. Yet, 1 
like rhe Normans, they carried within them ‘ 
an instinct for design and ornament. | 
Admittedly, they swept through lands 
where works of art—Sassanian, Greco- : 
Roman, Christian—existed already, but, as 
Bernard Berenson says in a letter that is 1 
printed as a preface, 44 influences count for 1 
little when there is no geriiiis to be 
affected.” The Seljuk genius was as great : 
and widespread as that which produced j 
Norman masterpieces such as MOnreale and 1 
Ofalft, the two great abbeys at Caen and 
Durham cathedral. 

The letterpress by Professor Oleg Grabar 1 
gives a short fcccount of the creators of the 1 
monuments and rheir purposes, but does 
not do alt that it might for the photo- j 
graphs on account of awkward arrange- | 
mem. It forces the reader to use too 
many fingers for marking the different , 
sources of information about each set ; 
of plates. Nevertheless, the album is : 
valuable for its presentation of the j 
Seljuks’ skids, particularly of the sim- i 
plietty of their masterpieces in brick- j 
work. It will do a good fob if it draws < 
attention to the paribus condition fctf some i 
of these. 1 ' I 
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Handbook,***edition 

Regarded as one of the best annual works of 
reference both at home and abroad, this 
handbook give? a comprehensive picture of all 
aspects of the British way of fife. Covering 
events up to September, 1964, it is fully indexed 
and illustrated with photographs, maps and 
diagrams. A supplement is included which sets 
out important changes introduced or announced 
by the new Government in the first few weeks 
after it had taken office. 

‘Clearly an essential reference book of 
established quality and worth/ Belfast Telegraph 

27s. 6d. (29s. 9tU 


EFTA Compendium for 
the Use of Exporters 

This |3oard of Trade handbook, now published 
in a new loose-leaf edition, explains in detail 
how exporters can benefit from ETTA tariff 
reductions when selling their goods to countries 
belonging to the European Free Trade 
Association. 

12s. 6d.tl3s. 7d.) 

World Trade in Wool and 
Wool Textiles 1952-1961 

This volume continues in an expanded form the 
information on international trade in raw wool 
and wOol manufactures last published in the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee's World 
Consumption of Wool , 1950-53 and Wool 
Production tuul Trade , 1952-56. It surveys in 
detail the developments in international trade in 
wool products during the years 1952-63. 

35s. 136s.Id.) 


Overseas Trade Accounts 
of the United Kingdom 

This monthly periodical contains summary 
statistics of the overseas trade of the United 
Kingdom. They have been compilfd from the 
declarations made to H.IVT. Custom? and Excise 
bv importers and exporters or theil* agents, which 
are subject to verification by Customs officials. 
30s. 131s. 5d.) Monthly; annua) subscription 
£18 14s. including postage 


The Practice of O A H 

This Treasury handbook, first published in 
1954, has been extensively revised and new 
material added. It is a useful manual and 
reference work and is based on the collected 
experience of O and M officers jo ibe British 
Civil Service and elsewhere. It vtyjf.be dfi interest 
to the practising organisation and methods 
officer and to everyone concerned wirh Improving 
office efficiency, 1 ! 

i * Lfe <4*. 2d ); 

Family Expenditure 
Survey 

Report for 1963 

An analysis of the pattern of ^ 
sample of about 4,800 houscfi 
Kingdom. The report contain 
Viral interest to manufacturer 
concerned with market research. 

15$. (15s. hd.) 

Prices in Imu-hftfr ftridlude postage nEinfniuTfiitn 
Free lists of tides on finance and commerce tire 
t{\ ai/ahie from Her Majesty's Stationery Office , 
P6A ( HCO), Atlantic House, Hodmen I induct 
Condon* K C.l 
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INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS « 

Th« Quarterly Journal of tlia 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 


IN THE APRIL ISSUE 

An Alliance of 
Continents 

Dr Franz Josef Strauss 

Tha Sino-Soviat Dispute — 
Dogma A Dialactics on Disarmamant 

Walter C Clmncns, Jr. 

Tha Sacond Vatican Council — 
at tha Third Sasaion 

Douglas Woodruff 

Franch Aid to Africa — 

Its Scopa A Achlavamants 

Teres « Hayter 

Political Obstaclas to 
Economic Growth in Brazil 
Celso Furl ado . 

Escalation in Vietnam — 

Tha Pricedants of 1994 

Geoffrey Warner 

BOOKS €r REVIEWS 


Quarterly 10s 

Annual subsetfption 37s 6d post fraa 
from 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Amen House, Warwick Square, E C 4 


Roosevelt 
and Wilson 

A comparative study 
D. H. ELLETSON 

The lives of two outstanding Presidents— 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
as politicians, husbands and fathers, 
during a vital period in American history. 

Illustrated 28s. net 

Rondoy 

An Expedition to the 
Peruvian Andes 

DAVID WALL 

An engrossing account of the first conquest 
of Rondoy by an eight-man London 
School of i couomics expedition. 

Whs fra trd 30s. net 

The Sun 
of Death 

PANDELIS PREVELAKIS 
Translated by Philip Sherrard 

Already translated into 10 languages, this 
novel tells of a boy's growth to manhood 
in Crete during the First World War. 

16s. net 

Guinea pig—Brendan Leliane teIR of his 
experiences at Eton, when ho was sent there 
from a Grammar School, as a result of the 
1044 Education Act. In the new CORN- 
HUL. on sale now, 3s. 6d. 

—JOHN MURRAY-— 
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Prescribing for Cities., 


The Heart of Our atiea: 

The Urban Crisis, ttiagno- 
sis and Cure 

By Victor Gruen. 

Thames and Hudson . 368 
pages , including illustra¬ 
tions. 42s. 

I Slums and Social 
| Insecurity 

I By Alvin L. Schorr. 

I Nelson . 190 pages. 3 °s. 

| The Slums: 

Challenge and Response . 

By David R. Hunter. 
Collier - Macmillan. 307 
pages. 55s. 



Other times , other ills 


Urban ills are attracting a great deal of 
attention, nowhere more than in the United 
States with its big urban renewal pro¬ 
gramme. Mr Grucn’s book is about cities 
as a whole: why they are rotting at the 
centre and what can be done to make them 
enjoyable and livable in the most affluent 
society which the world has ever seen. Mr 
- Grucii is a well-known architect and plan¬ 
ner particularly associated in the past with 
! the development of shopping centres. But 
his iirm is also drawing up the plan for the 
rcinvigoration of Boston's central business 
district. He has a clear idea, nurtured in 
Vienna, of what cities arc for—human con¬ 
tacts and enjoyment. This means that they 
must be compact, full of diversified activities 
(what the planners call “ close-grained ”) ; 
above all they must keep the motor car and 
lorry in a proper, subordinate place, along 
with other utilitarian services. 

Much of Mr Gruen’s " cellular” pre¬ 
scription for cities deals, very sensibly, with 
the problem of motor traffic. He argues, 
quite convincingly, that the suburban shop¬ 
ping centre (which might be considered an 
enemy of the city) has a lot to teach urban 
planners about the management of traffic. 
This is a handsome, readable book, of more 
interest to the layman than the expert, with 
a useful list of lively discussions of the sub¬ 
ject from other authors. But too much time 
is spent in setting the scene. The brief con¬ 
sideration, toward the end, of present 
schemes for regenerating American cities 
makes one wish that Mr Gruen, with all his 
experience and knowledge, had expanded 
this section. 

The approach of Mr Schorr and Mr 
Hunter toward the slum is similar ; both 
are concerned with housing policy as part 
of the attack on poverty and both support 
much more generous guarantees of income 
for the poor. But Mr Schorr's discussion is 
much tighter knit, authoritative and vivid. 
It is an impressive book to emerge from a 
government department (the research pro¬ 
gramme of the Social Security Administra¬ 
tion in Washington). For the British edition 
Mr Schorr includes a candid chapter on 


British housing policies. He finds them 
defective, though the defects are not those 
of the American approach. He considers 
that Britain has been satisfied to do too little 
and to set its standards too low, in housing, 
community services and the use of research. 
He concludes, however, that both countries 
share the complacent and erroneous belief 
that the general rise in living standards must 
in time benefit the poor automatically. 

Education of an Alien 

Other People’s Houses 

By Lore Segal. 

Goliaitcz . 312 pages. 25s. 

The author calls her first chapter “ Vienna: 
A Liberal Education.” The whole book, in 
fact, describes a liberal education of a land 
that few people—perhaps luckily consider¬ 
ing the circumstances—ever have the 
chance of obtaining. 

At the age of ten. Lore is wrenched from 
her comfortable Viennese Jewish surround¬ 
ings and sent alone to England by the first 
children’s transport to leave the city, a very 
small figure in the confusion caused when 
all the Jews in Vienna tried simultaneously 
to escape from the threat of Hitler. England 
is cold ; the people are infinitely concerned 
and kind, but Lore, who remains self- 
possessed and inquisitive most of the time, 
feels that, in loyalty to her parents, she must 
act the part of a sad little refugee. She 
does this very effectively, to the distress of 
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Mrs Levine, her first foster-mother in Liver¬ 
pool, who would like to love and under¬ 
stand her, but finds it impossible to bridge 
rhe gap between their respective ages and 
backgrounds with no help from Lore. Yet 
the moping is not all acting: when her 
parents finally arrive in England, unlike 
others who never do, she feels “ freed of 
some huge weight that must, since I now 
felt it being rolled away, have been there 
all this time without my knowing it.*' Her 
mother, Franzi, adjusts bravely to the jobs 
of cook and butler which replace the 
family’s middle-class pursuits in Vienna, but 
her father is given by his alien existence a 
harder push down the slope of recurrent ill¬ 
ness and convalescence on which he has 
already embarked. Lore, meanwhile, never 
stops adjusting., She takes in two or three 
more foster families, two or three more 
English schools, all more or less in her 
stride, and all the time her eyes, “ critical, 
anxious and overeager,” are absorbing every 
foreign object and detail. She becomes “ an 
Anglophile forever," and finally, gets a bad 
degree at London University. 

The second half of the book is inevitably 
less fascinating to an English reader, who 
misses the exact and objective view of 
familiar life made new and unfamiliar 
through the author's eyes. It is concerned 
mainly with the vicissitudes of the rest of 
ihe family, arriving one by one in the 
Dominican Republic in the tracks of Lore's 
beloved uncle, Paul, who gets there first 
through a settlement scheme. The picture 
of life in a very small town called Santiago 
de los Caballeros is worth reading if only 
for the almost ludicrous contrast between 
the stoical, exiled Viennese and the colour¬ 
ful, specious, petty lives of the Latin 
Americans. The former, in spite of their 
uprooting, have a stability and a background 
from which they can gain strength in crisis. 

Lore’s grandmother, the first to have her 
number came through on the American 
quota, which is everybody’s dream, takes off 
alone at the age of 75 for Nfcw York, having 
buried her husband perforce in a Catholic 
graveyard. But with a fortitude similar to 
her daughter’s she survives to be joined by 
the remnants of her family, and once again 
some sort of home is created in a strange, 
confusing city. The abiding impression 
from this story, which ends happily for the 
author, is the ability of most of the people 


Pleasure of Ruins. By Rose Macaulay. Photo¬ 
graphs by Roloff Beny. Edited by Constance 
Babington Smith. Thames and Hudson. 286 
pages, including 146 plates. £6 6s. 

Tlie title of this handsome book is mislead¬ 
ing. The “ Pleasure of Ruins" was Rose 
Macaulay’s longest book. What is given here 
are mere snippets, marred by irritating excisions 
and tending inevitably to a certain monotony. 
Ii is the “pictorial edition,” as Hollywood pro¬ 
duces the “ film of the book.” Rose Macaulay's 
original plan to write an essay on Mediter- 
rnnean ruins to accompany a “ book of beau- 
1 iful photographs” was much to be preferred. 
Hut the photographs^extended to include ruins 
m the Far East, the Americas, Scotland, Wales 
-oid India—are certainly beautiful. It cannot 
be denied, however, that many of them produce 
« surfeit of melancholy. 


in it to adapt and adjust themselves end¬ 
lessly to new places and people, while they 
retain their own character, dignity and 
traditions. At the same time, however, 
grows a sense of impermanence, of disaster 
always imminent: 

I . . . walk gingerly, and in astonishment 
upon this island of my comforts, knowing that 
it is surrounded on till sides by calamity. 


Of Beasts and Men 

1 Who Stand Alone 

By Evelyn Cheesman. Bles. 224 pages. 
21s. 

Men and Snakes 

By Ramona and Desmond Morris. Hutchin¬ 
son, 224 pages, including illustrations. 50s. 

A Draught of Fishes 

By F. D. Ommanney. Longmans. 262 
pages, illustrated. 36s. 

The Year of the Gorilla 

By George Schaller. Collins. 288 pages, 
illustrated. 30s. 

Scientists of repute no longer consider 
it below their dignity to write for the 
popular market ; George Schaller’s book, 
for example, is an expanded version of his 
now famous scientific monograph on the 
ecology and behaviour of the mountain 
gorilla (not to be confused with the lowland 
gorilla, “ which still awaits study ”). Pos¬ 
sibly because of the traditions of the 
National Geographic Magazine , possibly 
because their subject matter is easier to com¬ 
municate, zoologists and their like handle 
the rather difficult task of popularising with¬ 
out patronising generally more successfully 
than scientists in other disciplines, and these 
four books arc good examples of how they 
go about it. The last three all have bibli¬ 
ographies. 

Evelyn Cheesman, with twenty earlier 
books of this kind to her credit, no longer 
confines herself to her special field, of insects 
(she was curator at the Zoo) but is inter¬ 
ested here in the effects of loneliness on 
human behaviour. When she was collecting 
in the late 1920s and early 1930s in the 
islands of New Guinea and the New 
Hebrides, life without aircraft or anti- 
malarial drugs could be unbelievably deso¬ 
late for white settlers. Conditions seemed 
harder on the women than the men, and 
wives died in asylums in Australia. In a sad 
little series of thumbnail sketches, Miss 
Cheesman recounts her brief contacts with 
planters, farmers, missionaries. She plainly 
preferred the men to the women and, like so 
many visitors from great cities, believed that 
she made better contact with the natives, 
Papuans and Polynesians, than the local 
settlers (and who shall say she was wrdng ?). 

It is all very slight; one puts it down with 
respect for the resourcefulness and forritude 
of Miss Cheesman herself combined with | 
slight scepticism about how she remembered , 
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ROftCRT KlfTIMAN 

Atlantic Crisis 

f’he failure of Kennedy’s 
'Grand Design'and Britain’s 
entry into the Common 
Market analysed from 
hundreds oF conversations 
with officials who took part 
in the negotiations, "lucid to 
the point of brilliance . The 
portrait of the general , too, is 
excellent the economist 
21 s. net 


ROBERT miNCihR 

The Prospect 
of Immortality 

Death is no longer in¬ 
evitable. ll is possible (in 
America it is happening) to 
have the body deep frozen 
until science has reached the 
stage where the damage to 
cells can be repaired, ll 
poses interesting problems. 

25 s. net 


ADAM W4NDRLSKA 

The House 
of Habsburg 

Of all the great royal 
houses of Europe The House 
of Habsburg has had the 
greatest and most prolonged 
influence. Its span of nearly 
700 years virtually comprises 
the history of Europe during 
that lime. 

3 fls. net 


DENIS DE ROUUt.MONr 

The Meaning 
of Europe 

Originally a series of lec¬ 
tures at Geneva University 
this is an account of Europe's 
role in the past and of her 
place in the future. 

18 s. net 

Sidgwick & Jackson 
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t*«4Bucill dialogue across such a stretch of 
years. 

, Slight in a different way is Ramona and 
Desmond Morris’s elegant compendium oil 
snakes. |Df§oiond Moffis is; also a zoo. 
Curator.) The authors define it as a book 
about man's relationships with snakes, the 
legends he created around them, the cures 
he sought, and how reality matches the 
myth. In some religions, snakes appear on 
die side of the gods and sometimes as the 
gods themselves; in others, they represent 
sin and the devil. In some of the snake- 
handling religious services held in the 
United States it seems almost as if the two 
poles had come together. The diseases they 
ire reputed to cure range from baldness to 
leprosy; tjiey are thought not to bite vir¬ 
gins and young children; snake dancers 
heed skill, courage and a sound knowledge^ 
of snake anatomy. Some snakes eat only . 
Once a year and can engulf vast meals at a 
sitting; for proof look at the photograph, 
of the Australian python that had recently 
swallowed a full-grown (and fully visible) 
wallaby; and so on and so on ... a dilet¬ 
tante dip-in-and-out-of book for Saturday 
afternoon scholars, just that much more 
explicit on subjects like snake-associated 
erotica than is allowed on television. 

Dr Ominanney is a different type of 
author, who has spent his life studying, 
looking for and advising on fish ; he knows 
about their habits, where to find them, how 
to catch and how to destroy them. The sea 
offers the prospect of food in plenty lor the 
millions who now go hungry, but only if it 
is scientifically farmed as the land is farmed, 
and not destructively overfished as it is now 
being fished. The modern, scientific, expen¬ 
sively equipped fishing fleets of the world 
behave now in the sea as the tribal farmers 
in Africa are disposed to behave on land, 
stripping and exhausting fertile soil and 
moving on to leave nature to recover as best 
she can. While he can be both funny and 
moving about life on a fishing or a fisheries 
research vessel, and instructive about the 
fish themselves. Dr Ominanney is at his. 
best expounding on the delicately balanced 
ecology of the sea. 

George Schaffer’s growing reputation 
rests on the results of a year spent in the 
Congo observing" gorillas in the wild; the 
first man to do so over a continuous period. 
Existing literature, as he found before he 
set out, was valueless, and most of it con¬ 
sisted of improbable traveller's tales,. Never¬ 
theless, it was with some trepidation that 
he anj his blonde and photogenic wife set 
up uncomfortable house in a draughty, ill- 
designed shack on a mountain in the Albert 



Park. But the gorillas, glossy dark and 
beautiful to his besotted eyes, lagy, amiable, 
good pqscfflo aiid tolcfant of this stranger, 
were ample compensation. Like any red- 
blooded, well-fed American, Mr Schaffer 
was enraged when the Watutsi let their 
cattle into the lush forest pastures, and he 
praised the newly independent Congolese 
government for driving them out again, 
brutally and bloodily. Vet he can describe 
with foolish fondness the vast meals eaten 
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Swi nof see the inconsistency 
crying to heaven between replete, ape and 
hungry native. 

Mr Schaffer is by no means the first zoo¬ 
logist to report that reputedly ferocious 
animals have turned out to be extra¬ 
ordinarily tolerant of, a single human 
observer ; his gorillas would sit a few feet 
away, and occasionally swing on to his 
branch. What is there about man in a group 
that makes him suddenly so terrifying? 


A Servant 
Problem 


The Carlyles at Home 

By Thea Holme. 

Oxford University Press . 
204 pages. 35s. 




The house in Cheync Row that was for 
nearly fifty years the home of Thomas 
Carlyle is now a memorial belonging to the 
National Trust. Since 1959 Thea Holme 
has lived in ir, for her husband is its 
curator. So she can, in the most literal 
sense, write “ from the inside M about the 
life that went on within its walls between 
1834, when the Carlyles arrived from 
Craigenputtock, till 1881 when Carlyle died 
there, fifteen years after the death of his 
wife. These final years are quickly 
chronicled. The bulk of Mrs Holme’s 
material comes from the enchantingly frank 
and vigorous letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

44 My goodness! ” she exclaimed to one 
correspondent, 44 why make bits of 
apologies for writing about the servants— 
as if 4 the servants 9 were not a most 
important, a most fearful item in our 
female existence ! ” They figure con¬ 
spicuously in this book, a motley but 
memorable collection. The discomfort of 
their existence was taken entirely for 
granted; but, for that matter, bugs found 
their way into the woodwork of Jane’s owh 
cherished bed, black-beetles were ineradic¬ 
able, mice caused Carlyle to stamp and caff 
out furiously 44 Get along, sir !” 

We hear about the cats that were installed 
to keep down the mice, and the little dog 
Nero whom Jane doted on.,. There were 
maddening cocks belonging to next-door 
neighbours, and even more maddening 
next-door girls who practised the piano 
when Carlyle was in the throes of composi¬ 
tion. The building of a soundproof study at 
the top of the house was a major enterprise. 


more costly than satisfactory. Mrs Holme 
passes on to us dozens of homely con¬ 
fidences. We are told about the ailments 
of the Carlyles, their clothes, their manage¬ 
ment of money, the parties they gave, until 
we feel that in spite of the lapse of a 
hundred years and more we are participat¬ 
ing in the daily life of these two remarkable 
people. Attractive drawings by Lynton 
Lamb help to make this a beguiling book. 

The Anthropology of War 

The Laws of War in the Late Middle 
Ages 

By M. H. Keen. 

RoutUdge and Kegan Paul . (Studies in 
Political H^tcry Series.) 302 pages. 45s. 

In the middle ages warfare was a normal 
part of the life of the upper classes, very 
unpleasant for those members of the lower 
orders who got in their way but a recog¬ 
nised conventional means of acquiring both 
honour and riches. Mr Keen’s book there¬ 
fore deals with a quite essential part of the 
medieval world and most satisfactorily 
rescues it from long undeserved neglect. 

Like many other parts of medieval 
thought, the law which regulated the be¬ 
haviour of soldiers was an awkward amal¬ 
gam of contemporary practice and ideas 
inherited from antiquity. Most of the 
sophisticated legal theory stemmed from the 
brains of Italian civil or canon lawyers 
brooding, on the law of the Roman Empire. 
The actual cases which Mr Keen discusses 
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mostly concert! Englishmen, Frencbmon or 
Burgundians in the period of the Hundred 
Years War, observing or breaking the cus¬ 
tomary rules of their feudal society. The 
fascination of the subject really lies not in 
the lawyers’ desperate attempts to evolve 
embracing theories but in the anthropology 
of war which the cases reveal. 

The law of ransom, to take one example 
of considerable economic importance, 
assumed that a knight would give himself 
up to a particular adversary in the opposing 
army by a formal act on the field of battle, 
by handing over some essential piece of his 
equipment such as his sword or gauntlet to 
his captor. Captor and captured would then 
strike a bargain about the amount of the 
ransom. Until it was paid the prisoner was 
to some extent at the mercy of his ‘‘master,” 
iltbough>he might remain in other respects 
and in bis relations with other people a 
nobleman of superior rank. His lands, how¬ 
ever, were regarded during his period of 
;aptivity as immune from plunder. This 
branch of the law was no fantasy of chivalric 
literature; real families were made and 
uined by ransoms actually paid according 
o rhe rules. Similar complex conventions 
governed the conduct of sieges, the declara- 
ion of defiance and many other things. 

The rules were evolved in a society in 
.vhich individuals frequently soldiered on 
heir own account or under temporary con- 
:ract with a king, not as members of a 
itanding army. The consolidation of the 
;reat monarchies in the later fifteenth cen- 
ury considerably restricted this kind of 
private enterprise. It began the gradual 
progression towards the modern condition, 
vherc warfare is not so much a way of life 
is an extraordinary interruption, better 
organised but far more alarming than in the 
lays when lawyers drew nice distinctions 
K-tween war to the death against infidels, 
»pen war between princes and mere guerre 
ouverte between feudatories. 


The Formation of Eliot 

Notes on Some Figures Behind T. S. 

Eliot 

By Herbert Howarth. 

Chat to & Windus . 408 pages. 30s. 

Although much current English verse is 
written by dons, the combination of a 
soundly academic kind of mind with 
genuine poetic creativity is a rare thing. 

T. S. Eliot would certainly have been a 
distinguished scholar and teacher, had he 
elected to pursue the study of philosophy 
at Harvard or elsewhere $ indeed, it was 
temefi-and-go th&t this didnot iiapp^n. Hi# . 
was always an intellect trained to make wL 
discriminations, and his poetry,; mkipHiig ; •' 
hi# involvement with Europe arwefl as^Vdtfr'• 4 
his native America, was . civilised to the f ■ 
highest degree. 

« In this very intelligent book 1 Mr 
Howarth is as much concerned with Eliot’s 
formal studies and chosen reading as with 
the actual living figures who impinged upon 
him. The modest tone of the title suggests 
something fragmentary or tentative, but the 
book is a coherent whole, welded together 
by the author’s unremitting interest in how 
the poetry of T. S. Eliot is related to the 
ideas that were bred into him or that he 
assimilated at Harvard, in Paris, as editor 
of The Criterion and so on. Future j 
biographers will find it a valuable quarry, I 
for the American years in particular have 
been scrutinised with a most rewarding j 
thoroughness ; but this study deals only , 
incidentally with Eliot’s personal develop- j 
ment or social encounters. What Mr : 
Howarth focuses, on is his intellectual , 
formation and its poetic consequences. 

Not that he docs not sketch in very skil- ; 
fully some of the people and places that 
belong to the essential biographical frame- 1 
work. The high-minded Unitarian family « 


We Have Been Here Before 


The characteristic failing of Labour 
governments is an exaggerated discretion. 

The impression made by them on an ob¬ 
server recalls the picture oi the young 
person portrayed by Jane Austen, of 
whom nothing could be said but that 
‘his countenance was pleasing and his 
manners gentleman-like.’ They walk as 
delicately as Agag, like cats on ice. They 
behave like men afraid to exercise the 
power which they have struggled for a 
generation to win. They are less anxious 
10 satisfy their friends than to placate their 
enemies. They arc portentous over 
trifles, scrutinise farlbing3 under micro¬ 
scopes, and baulk, at fudges which their 
opponents would take in their stride, with 
a laugh or a curse; The latter have been 
brought up to believe .that Lhey are the 

From " Equality ” by R. H. Tawney; firs 
jtyl Unwin with an introduction by R. M, 
7 s. 6d. paperbound. 


elect, and are not troubled by the thought 
that they may possibly be mistaken. If 
they decide to throw money away, they 
throw it away with a hearty gesture ; if 
they think it advantageous to pass an un¬ 
workable Act, they pass it, and, damn the 
consequences. They listen to criticism 
politclv enough ; but, except in the merest 
details, they arc not deflected by it. They 
know that, once in the saddle, they can 
do what they please. They proceed to do 
it, with a smiling indifference to the re¬ 
monstrances of their experts, the lury of 
the opposition, the facts of geography, 
arithmetic and other vulgar sciences, and 
ihe merits of the case. 

That attitude of tranquil assurance is 
1 considerable avseT. Some of its virtues 
might be imitated wirh advantage by .the 
next Labour government. 

1 published 1938 ; now reissued by Allen 
Titmuss. 255 pages. 18 $. clotf 1 bound, 


SPRING BOOKS 

Industrial 

Relations 

What is wrong with the system ? 

ALLAN FLANDERS An expert essay by the 
uuihor of The Fawley Productivity Agree¬ 
ments’. 12/6 


Wayfoong 

The Hongkong mid Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 



MAURICE COLLIS To mark the centenary 
of this great banking corporation, Maurice 
Collis recounts its siory against the political, 
linancial and economic history of eastern Asia. 
82 plates. 12 in colour, 15 drawings, 5 maps. 

70/- 

The X in Mexico 

IRENE NICHOLSON “brings to this most 
stable of the Latin American Republics the 
judgement of a scholar and the sensitiveness of 
an anisi. The result is a remarkable essay.”— 
rw 1 iMtis. With 16 photographs and 5 maps. 

36/- 

Homes, Towns 
and Traffic 

JOHN J ETLOW & ANTHONY GOSS An 
outline of present-day, town planning and its 
problems, with particular reference to the 
emergence of the motor age. 56 photographs, 
53 draw ings. 45/- 

The Bombing 
Offensive Against 
Germany 

NOBLE FRANKLAND, the Director of the 
Imperial War Museum, was co-author of the 
official history. The Strategic Air Offensive 
Against Germany'. In this nc\s book he looks 
buck on the live years' camfttpgn in the air and 
considers its place in military history. 18/- 

FABER AND FABER 
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SPRING BOOKS 

background K very well done ■ the chapter 
on St. Louis' opens up in ir^ of influence 
with which most English reader? will be 
unfamiliar. It Is good to hive glimpses of 
young Tom Eliot sailing off the coast of 
Massachusetts or practising French con¬ 
versation with Alain-Fournicr. But the most 
valuable passages in the book are probably 
those which indicate how Eliot, with his 
retentive memory and incessantly active 
intellect, was able to. make creative use 
(maybe aft#r years of silent germination) of 


suggestions absorbed from his ^extensive 
reading. V ; ; * < . r 1 

There is bound soon*to be a.spate of 
books about T. S. Eliot, who, even during 
his lifetime, had to endure being the subject 
of scholarly research as well as the object of 
critical attack or adulation. This study was, 
of course, composed and completed before 
his death, but it is fortunate that it should 
appear just when our sense of loss is great, 
for it is nor likely soon to be excelled in 
sobriety and sensitiveness. 


Baroftial Expense 
Accounts 

A Baronial Household 
of the Thirteenth Century 

By Margaret Wade 
Labarge. 

Eyre and Spottiszvoode. 
235 pages, illustrated. 25s. 



This book gives a succinct account of the 
organisation and daily life of the household 
of a great baron in the thirteenth century. 
Moving periodically as a body from one of 
its master's residences to another, such a 
household was large enough to form a 
specific kind of social organism, with its 
own individual way of life. Starting from 
a description of r the castles where its 
members would spend their days. Miss 
Labarge goes on to describe in detail the 
size of the household ; the functions of its 
mistress, its officials and servants ; the food 
they ate and the wine and ale they dmnk ; 
the clothes they wore ; and the means by 
which the whole group travelled. In all 
its detail, their everyday life is e^ored and 
explained. 

The sources on which Miss Labarge has 
mainly drawn to put together this survey 
are the household accounts of a number of 
great magnates, in particular the detailed 
accounts, for part of the year 1265, of the 
household of Eleanor, Countess of Leicester 
and wife of, Simon de Montforf. These 
accounts give n&iute details of expenditure 
on everything from pepper for the kitchen 
to oats for die stables, and the wages of 
men who mended the oven. Immensely 
informative as they are, their matter is at 
best dry. To give more body to the picture, 
the author has used extensively such 
sources as contemporary handbooks on 
etiquette, and manuals on estate and house¬ 



hold management. These furnish an insight 
that helps to give life to facts which thj 
accounts record in bare terms of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The result is a clear 
and efficient account of the daily texture of 
a kind of life that has no parallel in the 
world of today. 

Science and Politics 

Tinrd 

By Ronald W. Clark. 

Methuen . 475 pages. 50a. 

The tussle between Lord Cherwell and Sir 
Henry Tizard over the scientific direction 
of the war first assumed titanic proportions 
in Sir Charles Snow's Godkin lectures at 
Harvard in i960. Both in dramatising the 
issues at stake and in clubbing Cherwell to 
the ground. Sir Charles got away with all 
the best material. Mr Clark's sympathetic 
but balanced account of Tizard is a pains¬ 
taking reconstruction (using new material) 
of what an on-and-off, sometimes official 
sometimes unofficial, scientific adviser had 
to go through to give his advice and get it 
accepted. But it does not add insight into 
the Tizard-Cherwell relationship, unless to 
point up those occasions when they actually 
agreed and even when Tizard was probably 
wrong. What Mr Clark brings out well is 
Tizard's unique success in interpreting 
scientific change to service opinion. The 
Germans had radar themselves as early as 
Britain, but the Luftwaffe was not so good 
in using it. Mr Clark's lengthy boo^ puts 
flesh on the bones of Snow and Professor 
Blackett; it does not contribute much that 
is new to resolving the continuing dilemma 
of science in politics. 
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Political Confidant ; 

Wellington and His Friends: 

Letters of the Fkst Duke 

Edited by the Seventh Duke of Wellington. 
Macmillan. 325 pages. 45s. 

44 I hear of everything,” wrote the first Duke 
of Wellington to Lady Wilton in January. 
1841: " everything is told to me or written 
to me." Since he was the most famous 
Englishman of his day 1 and one of the tnosi 
influential participants in the political game, 
the duke can hardly have expected less. He 
complained frequently that he had far too 
much to do and that—like most celebrities— 
he was put upon by everyone. All the same, 
one suspects that he would not have hod it 
otherwise. There is a note of satisfaction 
in his claim that "... there is not a Secret, 
whether political or Private, in Europe or 
in the World at large, that docs not coim- 
into my Hands. . . 

At any rate, posterity is fortunate that 
someone so well briefed about the politic 
and high life of his day should have fell 
moved to correspond so industriously with 
his friends. The letters in this selection 
(admirably edited, with a minimum ol 
necessary background information) cover 
the period from 1819 to his death in 1852. 
and have been chosen from the voluminous 
correspondence that the duke carried on 
with four female friends. The letters to Mn 
Arbuthnot and Lady Wilton are the best 
and most interesting because it was with 
these two that he had the closest mutual 
interests and the most sympathetic rapport 
Princess Licven was the wife of the Russian 
ambassador, and so the duke had to exercise 
some discretion in the political news that 
he retailed to her. Lastly, there was Miss 
Angela Burdctt-Coutts, who was 45 years 
younger than the duke and adored him—she 
once apparently even proposed to him. 
Clearly, however, this rather tiresome young 
lady was the least congenial of these four 
correspondents. 

There is plenty that is both instructive 
and amusing in the ietters. At a time when 
relations between king, ministers and parlia¬ 
ment were only vaguely defined, Welling¬ 
ton's views on what was appropriate in any 
particular political crisis are often illu¬ 
minating. By contrast, there are the amusing 
accounts of the vicissitudes that he endured 
when obliged to attend Queen Victoria on 
her warships or yacht. (" Her Majesty saw 
me get a compleat Ducking on the Bottom 
of the ladder of the Yacht. .. .") The duke 
formed very definite aud trenchantly ex¬ 
pressed opinions about everyone, from 
"the people,” whom he declared in 1831 
to be " rotten to the Core," to George IV. 
whom he described in 1826, after a long 
and tedious day spent in the royal company, 
as " very, drunk, very blackguard, vert 
foolish, very much out of Temper at times, 
and a very great borel M The duke, of 
course, was much better informed about 
the king than about the people. 
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Lufthansa goes “Down Under”... 

(to Sydney*) 

Beginning April 1st, Lufthansa completed its world-wide Incidentally, this expanded selvice brings Karachi and 
network to all continents with a giant stride from Frankfurt Bangkok hours closer. 

to Sydney. Your nearest IATA travel agent has all the details-about 

Lufthansa’s aim is to serve... and to please. That's this and every international Lufthansa flight, 
why they are so hospitable, so punctual, so efficient, so ’-aybjtcl to ffoVSrnft&ni approval 
concerned about youl 

That also explains this new route “Down Under". Lufthansa - at home all over the world 

© Lufthansa 


DLK S1H b 
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Australia - 


Wotcomo to 

[MELBOURNE 





I A." ; 

'<•'^ ;h_ / 



n, f SAllOV\| n_y , 


information 

unKmited 


To any firm or individual interested in Australia we can 
be of invaluable help. We can supply Trade Introduc¬ 
tions, Reports on the Australian Economy and information 
on possible locations for industries, or arrange services 
for Portfolio Investors and intending Emigrants. The 
following publications are all freely available: 

"Australia — a Guide for New Companies", 
"Australia—a Guide for Newcomers". "Australia 
—a Guijde for Portfolio Investors", "How to 
Transfer Money to Australia", "Housing in 
Australia", "Climate in Australia", and Guide 
maps of principal cities. 

THE NATIONAL BANK 

OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 

(Incorpoiotod ip the Commonwealth of Australia) 

.T/i r n Write or telephone for all enquines : 

NjNfc; | Chief London Oflice • 6-8 Tokenhouse Yaid, 

' London EC2 

Telephone MONarch 8070 

or ca N * or Enriigration h Tiavel enquiries at: 

Y U W Strand Branch ■ Australia House, London WC2 
\^/ Telephone TEMple Bar 0643 

Established 1858 Ovrr 1000 oft k os throughout Auetrffi> 


DISTRIBUTION OF REVERSIONARY BONUS 
ON WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 

Bonuses at the following rates have been allotted to 
policies entitled thereto as at 31sl December. 1%4: 


INDIVIDUAL LIFE ASSURANCES 

In respect of each year's premium falling 
due in the years 1962.1963 and 1964 

gSSr w £ 3 i .£4 5 >. 0 . per cent, on the sum 
assured according to age at entry and 
term of assurance 

plus BOM S ON BONUS 

£2 0 s. 0 d. per cent, on existing bonus 

additions 


phis 

SPECIAL 

BONUS 


15 per cent, on the bonus attaching on 
31st December, 1964 and also on the 
ordinary bonus newly allotted 


PERSONAL PLNSION POLICIES 

In respect of each year's premium falling 
due in the years 1962, 1963 and 1964 

S5K5 AR '£2 10 s. 0d. per cent, on both annuity 

and existing bonus additions 

plus - -- 

SPECIAL 1 C f , 

bonus per cent, on the bonus attaching on 

31st December, 1964 and also on the 
ordinary bonus newly allotted 




EQUITY & LAW 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20. LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS 
LONDON. W.C.2 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Reactions to Mr Callaghan*s budget: 

At home subdued approval of general shape of budget proposals ; considered a 
bit beastly to business, quite fair to consumers . Confusion on company 
tax implications, still to b 4 e fully digested . 

Storm over cancellation of TSR2 bomber, currently employing 20,000: 
this sets in train the planned contraction of the 263,000-strong aircraft 
industry and shifts its centre of gravity from the British Aircraft 
Corporation and Bristol Siddeley to Rolls-Royce and the Hawker 
Siddetey group . 

Abroad comment generally guarded, in Paris somewhat acid. Onfy tlte 
Americans, officially, are sold on the Chancellor's medicine for the pound . 

In the markets initiat response of foreign exchange dealers surprisingly 
neutral; by Thursday tone of spot dealings firmer and market less 
nervous than in past weeks—but forward rates remain weak* A wait 
and see attitude . 

Reaction of investors in London equities unexpectedly optimistic after a 
sharp preliminary mark-down in prices . Gilt-edged very weak . 

British stocks lost ground on the Paris bourse, where honeymoon after 
tax changes catite to an abrupt end . 

Bank rate clumges: 

Up half a point in Sweden *05^%. 

Down half a point in France to 3 {%. 


TURNABOUT ON TAXES 


In his budget on Tuesday Mr Cal¬ 
laghan spelled out his major 
revamping of British taxation of 
company profits and capital gains. 
The Labour government plans to 
put this into effect over the next 
two years. Within the past three 
weeks details have also come out of 
big changes proposed by the 
French government in the tax 
treatment of shareholders there. 
Paradoxically, the French, the 
Dutch and the Belgians all- plan 
to move towards the system Britain 
is now abandoning. Yet, despite 
these shifts and the supposedly 
very different political prejudices 
shaping tax systems in various 
countries, the total burden of tax 
imposed on companies and share¬ 
holders is remarkably similar in 
America and major European 
countries. 

As the table oh the next page 
shows, capitalist America at pre¬ 


sent exacts almost as much from 
companies and shareholders as 
docs Labourite Britain. And even 
if Mr Callaghan pitches Britain’s 
new corporation tax at the top of 
the 35-40 per cent range being 
considered, this will still be broadly 
true in 1966-67. Likewise, until 
the proposed flashing pf effective 
dividend taxes comes into force, 
Gaultist France will continue to 
rake off appreciably more than 
Socialist Sweden. Indeed, the only 
country in which Ac combined ,lax 
burden on companies ahd share* 
holders is significantly out of line is 
Germany, perhaps the last strong¬ 
hold of old-style capitalism. 

Calculating the Burden 

Any measure of the total tax bur¬ 
den imposed on profits must take 
account not only of direct charges 
on company income but also addi¬ 


tional taxes onprofits flowing to 
shareholders. The first column of 
figures in the table at the top of the 
next page simply shows the basic 
corporate tax rate on company in¬ 
come in each of the countries sur¬ 
veyed. . The second column, 
“ dividend tax,” shows any further 
taxes (above ^nd beyond the cor¬ 
porate tax) pud either by the com¬ 
pany itself or by individual 
shareholders on distributed profits, 
expressed as a percentage of the 
gross dividend declared. It is 
assumed that Ac dividends go to 
a married man wiA two children 
enjoying in the one case a total 
gross income equivalent to £3,500 
a year and in me second s case an 
income of £5,500 a year- Since in 
Britain “earned” (wgge and salary) 
income and “ unearned ” (for ex¬ 
ample, dividends) income is taxed 
at different rates, both rates are 
shown for comparison. 
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HOW COMPANIES AND SHAREHOLDERS ARE TAXED 


(parentage*) 



Corporate Tax 

Dividend Tax 

Capital Galna 1 
Tax 1 

Total T« 

ix Burden 

US 

60 

income £3,500 

Income £5,500 

27 

i 

25 

Income £3,500 

income £6,500 

24 

61 

62 

Present 

Fr * n0# Proposad 

60 

60 | 

39 

35 

49 

45 

— 

60 

53 

62 

68 

Germany 

16 on distributed 
61 on 

undistributed 

34 

41 

- 

42 

45 

Sweden 

40 

48 

54 

Declining 
portion of capital 
gains included 
in taxable in¬ 
come if realised 
within 5 years. 

6 

i7 

68 

UK 

1065 /e "Old System" 

15 profits tax 

41 income tax 

Earned 

Unearned 

Earned 

Unearned 

30* 

Earned 

Unearned 

Earned 

Unearned 

41 

51 

51 

64 

66 

60 

56 

61 

1966/7 "New System" 

36—40 

41 

51 

51 

64 

30 

56 60 

61—63 

59—63 

64—68 


* Excluded from overall tax burdon for 1985/6. ■ 


The treatment of capital gains tax 
in the third column of the tabic is 
more complex. Here, the difficulty 
is that in practice the real impact 
of a gains tax depends on how 
long a shareholder postpones the 
realisation of his capital gains. If 
he can avoid paying tax on this 
year's capital gain for 10 years, he 
can enjoy the growth of capital and 
the income from that part of the 
initial capital gain that would 
otherwise have disappeared into 
the revenue coffers in capital 
gains tax. The column of the table 
headed “ capital gains tax ” shows 
the nominal capital gains tax rate. 
But the advantage of delayed pay¬ 
ments is taken into account in 
arriving at the measure of u total 
tax burden ” in the last column of 
the table. 


Equating Capital Gains 

It is assumed that the price of a 
company's shares will rise by 
roughly the same amount as its 
retained earnings—a realistic 
assumption since these retained 
profits increase the company’s 
assets and future earning power. 
With an average period of delay 
before capital gains arc actually 
realised of seven years, the capital 
gains tax i$ equivalent to a tax on 
retained earnings at rate equal to 
about 80'u of the capital gains 
rate. For example, the American 
capital gains tax is calculated as a 
tax of o.8 x 25%-20% on re¬ 
tained earnings. 

On this basis and assuming that 
half of a company’s profits (net of 
corporate tax) are distributed and 
hair retained, it is possible to calcu¬ 
late the total burden of company 


and shareholder taxes as a per¬ 
centage of the gross company pro¬ 
fits from which they all arise. In 
the case of the United States the 
total tax burden, assuming that 
dividends distributed go to an in¬ 
dividual with a gross income of 
$9,800 (£3*500), is 61 per cent. 
The calculation is as follows: 


Gross company profits ... $1,000 

Corporate tax (50%) . . $500 

Dividend tax (24 0 ,, on 

$250) $60 

Capital gains tax (20% 

on $250) $50 

Total tax payments $610 


Britain Climbs Up the 
League 

Introduction of the new capital 
gains tax in Britain has not of itself 
put the total burden of taxes on 
company profits out of line. The 
British 30% is not too far ahead of 
the American 25But if the 
corporation tax is 40% instead of 
35%> this will raise the total bur¬ 
den by 2 to 4 percentage points. 
The higher rate of corporation tax 
could placeBritain firmly and unen- 
viably at the top of the tax burden 
league. The increase of 6d. in the 


standard rate of income tgx on in¬ 
dividuals, on the other hand, will 
still not carry personal income 
taxation in this country anywhere 
near that in Sweden or Germany. 


France Climbs Down 

The proposed changes in taxation 
in France will bring the French 
system close to the old British one. 
This will considerably reduce the 
total tax burden on company 
profits. Company tax itself 
will remain at 50%,. But the 
profits distributed to shareholders 
will be considered to be net of divi¬ 
dend tax to the extent of half of 
the 50% corporate tax. In other 
words, a dividend of 50 francs cash 
would “gross up” to 75 francs. 
Moreover, the shareholder will get 
a tax credit of 25 francs. The effect 
of all of this will be to bring the 
effective rate of dividend tax (net 
of the dividend tax credit) down 
to 34% of the gross dividend for 
an individual earning the equiva¬ 
lent of £3,500 a year and 41% for 
an individual earning the equiva¬ 
lent of £5,500. The total tax bur¬ 
den on French company profits will 
be slashed by 4-7 points to 53- 
58 %. 


HOW MUCH EARNERS ARE TAXED 

(Effective income tax rate, after standard allowances, paid by a married man 
with two young children) 

% tax paid on gross income of: 



£1,000 

£2,500 

£3,500 

£7,000 

Britain 1964-65 

5 

20 

23 

31 

1965-66 

5 

21 

24 

33 

United States 

neg 

8 

11 

17 

Franca 

neg. 

7 

11 

22 

Germany 

9 

21 

26 

37 

Sweden 

11 

27 

34 

46 
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becomes the first of the 
'Big Five’ Banks to open 


IN NEW YORK 


On 6th April the Midland Bank opened a New York Agency enabling it to 
provide an even more comprehensive banking service to all British companies 
trading with—and businessmen travelling to—North America. First of the 
'Big Five’ banks to make this important move, the Midland can now deal directly 
on the New York Foreign Exchange Market. It can also more effectively: 

9 Negotiate business introductions 
3 Arrange agencies 

3 Assist American subsidiaries of British companies, and vice versa 

The Midland has already the largest international banking business in the world. 
Our New York Agent is Mr. John English, and his help is available through 
any branch of the Midland Bank in England and Wales; the Clydesdale Bank in 
Scotland, and the Belfast Banking Company in Northern Ireland. 


Midland Bank 

flr , * 

44 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 10006. TELEPHONE 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED • HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY V LQNQQN • .E £ ? 

’ . “ *1 1 , , , ' . ! _ * ' -H* * * J . • i 







rat FtovoMisr apwl 10, 1%, 



A growing business tends to acquire additional insurances here, there and every* 
where. Result—mild disorder. And waste. A new look at all your insurances 
is probably overdue. The people to do it are Commercial Union Assurance Group, 
because this family of companies covers every insurance need in one management. 
You'll find them very friendly and helpful. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE GROUP 


HEAD OFFICE: 24 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.S 
Numerous branches throughout the country—consult your local telephone directory 
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BUDGET 

Changing Direction 

Mr Callaghan was already committed to two elements of fiscal 
radicalism—for Britain—in this budget: a capital gains tax and a complete 
recasting of corporate taxation. But he has now prefaced these with a ■; 
significant rethinking too of British external economic policy—as regards 
overseas investment. This is logically directed towards the country's 
immediate payments predicament. But in its immediate effects 
abroad, perhaps not foolproof 


w Chancellors have ever come so early and so unambigu¬ 
ously in a budget speech to their main intentions: 

First, I intend to reduce the net outflow of long-term capital from 
this country , by at least £ioo million a year. 

Second, I intend to decrease the pressure on our resources, 
through lower public expenditure and higher taxation, by 
£250 million. 

And this first aim—to foreign eyes, the fundamental shift ?— 
certainly does involve a change in direction. Britain’s tax 
system, since the war, has become increasingly oriented to 
give a positive bias towards overseas, as against domestic, 
investment. Correcting or even reducing that bias will pre¬ 
sent British businesses that have shaped their policies or 
structure to fit it with another new and unwelcome pattern 
of circumstances to adjust to; and businessmen are already 
grumbling about having to adjust themselves to two new kinds 
of tax. Some such operation on overseas investment incen¬ 
tives, The Economist has recently been arguing, had become 
essential. Its significance will stretch far beyond the short¬ 
term balance of the internal economy, or indeed the short-run 
prospects for the balance of payments. Nevertheless, if it 
were to boil City resentment over again, and foreign observers 
were to judge any Labour budget, short-sightedly, by how 
beastly it looks to be to the City and business, this might not 
be appreciated abroad as the act of cold long-run realism that 
it is. It is too early to judge: the real effect of this budget 
upon sterling, perhaps, wifi hardly emerge much before Easter. 

Internally, Mr Callaghan is reaching for his £250 million 
cut in demand in two ways. Cancelling the TSR. 2 aircraft 
will save £3$ million this year; and the £32 million of extra 
postal charges, for the Treasury, is another reduction on the 
expenditure side. Add tax increases calculated to bring in 
{164 million in 1963*66 and £217 million in 1966-67 ; for 
his reference period, the early months of next year, the Chan¬ 
cellor reckons this will cut demand by an annual rate of 
£250 million. 

Many businessmen are counting their grumbles again this 
week; tome, to be honest, ought to be counting the ones that 
Sot away. Surtax is left untouched; so are death duties 
(beyond die effect of the capital gains tax). The industrialists* 


associations are sorry that the opportunity was not taken to 
shift more of the burden from direct to indirect taxation; but 
even counting in the November increase in the standard rate 
and the first year’s effects of capital gains tax, the bulk of the 
(rather vast) increases in tax since Labour came in have been 
in indirect taxation. Business is entitled to gripe about the 
rather shabby gallery play of disallowing business entertain¬ 
ing ; and to complain, more solidly, about the complete dis¬ 
regard of any further incentive to export or indeed to invest 
in new capital equipment shown in this budget. Mr Callaghan 
had an effective debating point, in reply to the complaint that 
corporation tax will effectively devalue investment allowances, 
in citing evidence that many businessmen are silly enough to 
ignore tax and do their investment calculations, gross anyway. 
So they are; and from Ned on down, people interested in 
efficiency have been seeking this year to show them the real 
value of tax incentives to investment. Is Mr Callaghan’s 
contribution to this simply to reduce the incentive? Here 
however (and perhaps on death duties) it is only fair to say 
that the Chancellor has promised to come up with some new 
ideas next year; how would the Treasury like Mr Cather- 
wood’s bonus on investment actually paid in cash? 

Mr Callaghan's picture of the economy within which he 
wants to make this room for a continuing increase of $ per 
cent or more in exports: “ some slack in some regions, [but] 
industry generally is working at high pressure.” Personal Con¬ 
sumption : “ already restrained to some extent by the measures 


HOW MUCH DEFLATION ? 

1961 1964-66 


Tax increases 

November (dst.) 

275* 

full annuel rata 210 

April 

220 

1962 budget: little change 

P.O. charges 

32 


TSR 2 

35 

562 

Bank, tate 7% 

. Bank rate 7% 


Credit squeeze 

Credit squeeze 


Special deposits 

*— 


* Inctudet actual effect aif Import surcharge at 16% and estimated 
affect at 10% tHWMfter. 
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introduced last autumn, but in conditions of high activity .. 
some moderate growth.”' Stockbuilding: “ unlikely to be 
as high as it was in 1964 ." Capital investment: “ in total will 
continue strongly this year; though looking farther ahead *.. 
the rate of increase in private industrial investment may ease 
oft in late 1965 or early 1966.” And generally the import 
surcharge means that British industry will be supplying rather 
a bigger share ot all kinds of demand. So “if there was 
a rising trend in exports on the scale necessary to achieve the 
improvement we need in the balance of payments ... the 
answer I must give is that the economy could not meet all 
these demands.” It is necessary, therefore, to make room for 
export success. Thar does not guarantee achieving it. 

Capital Balance ? 

“ The strategy of the budget is to achieve 
a state of balance on out combined current 
and long term capital account.** 

M r Callaghan aims to get “ most of the way '* to dosing 
last year's gap of £745 million (which would have been 
over £800 million without postponing the North American 
debt payment) this year and to get back into basic balance 
in the course of 1966. He reckons realistically that the recent 
spurt in exports, bringing the December-February total 6 per 
cent above the previous three months, cannot be sustained; 
and contents himself with describing die prospects for world 
trade as “not unfavourable.” The sterling area markets may 
be somewhat less buoyant, and while recognising the “ possible 
threats to the continuing growth of liquidity to sustain inter¬ 
national trade,” the Chancellor takes perhaps too easy comfort 
from the fact that these threats have not so far checked the 
growth of activity. But the budget itself gives no special 
stimulus to an improvement of the trade balance ; nor does it 
provide any direct contribution on the government’s overseas 
military expenditure, which is up from £175 million in 1959 
to over £300 million. In this context Mr Callaghan's one 
im m ediate offering is the TSR 2, whose cancellation will 
provide only an indirect contribution that will have to be 
channelled into the trade balance—and that may ultimately 
be offset by dollar payments for the American F-in, though 
probably under generous credit terms. 

Since the current account is already about to lose part of 
the shield provided by the import surcharge, which goes down 
from 15 to 10 per cent after Easter, and since this must cer¬ 
tainly be fully dismantled by next year at the latest, a return 
to basic balance next year implies a major contribution from 
savings in the long-term capital account—notably larger than 
Mr C allaghan ’s target of a minimum of £100 million. The 
assault on overseas investments is double-pronged. First there 
are a number of special and presumably temporary expedients 
to cut down the net outflow of new capital funds to non- 
sterling countries. Secondly, heavier taxation is proposed on 
the income from overseas investments, to make foreign assets 
less attractive to British tax payers. And this does not look 
temporary at all, but rather a counter to the “ positive bias 
towards overseas, compared with domestic, investment.” It 
is on the success of this attempt to reduce the demand for 
overseas investments that the present strategy largely depends: 
for without any such reduction the compromise measures being 
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taken (0 furbjthe outflow through the premium dollar 
could pfftve unworkable. . * ‘ 

The dear neefl' for some effective ctdb is eflftly demon, 
strated: during the last ten years Britain has, on average, 
earned a 'current surplus of only £25 million a year, while it 
invested net abroad an average of £170 million. Moreover 
it is in the latest years that the capital outflow has been grow, 
ing alarmingly: the net flgure for the last four years 1961-64 
reads, in £ million, 

+ jo — 107 —174 —37! 

By the end of 1964, this continuous over-investment had 
raised Britain's stock of long-term assets abroad to around 
£114300 million: while the liquid gold reservos had virtually, 
disappeared. This is a case of solvency without liquidity even 
more extreme than that now being tackled by the American 
authorities. Besides over £1,000 million in official assets. Mi 
Callaghan revealed (in what ought to become a regular series 
of figures) that Britain now has £6,000 million ih direct 
investments abroad and “ rather under £4,000 million ” in 
portfolio securities. Of these, perhaps £2,250 million are in 
non-sterling securities; and Mr Callaghan now proposes tu 
tap part of this investment dollar pool into the official reserves 

This is to be done in two ways. First, the proceeds of sales 
of these foreign securities held by British residents will no 
longer be channelled wholly into the existing pool, which 
makes up the premium market in investment dollars. Instead, 
the seller will have to surrender 25 per cent of the proceeds of 
the sale at the official exchange rate, so that he will benefit 
from the premium on investment dollars on only three-quarters 
of his sale; and the pool of investment currency will be 
reduced correspondingly. This impost, which may be seen as 
going half way or rather a quarter way to a straight tax on 
investment currency (which would have the disadvantage of 
giving holders of foreign securities still less advantage to sell 
is estimated to draw an annual £50 million from the invest¬ 
ment pool into the official reserves. It thus implies an annual 
turnover in this market of £200 million, or around 10 per cent 
of the outstanding total of British held non-sterling securidcs 

Secondly, as well as draining the pool to the extent ot 2s 
per cent of each new liquidation, the Treasury is stopping 
the natural springs from which the pool has hitherto been fed— 
mainly from legacies of gifts received from abroad. These 
have recently been running at about £50 million a year, and 
they must in future be exchanged at the official rate. This 
may cause a marginal diminution in the inflow; but the 
Treasury expects this second £$o million to be topped up 
through new measures against abuse of the travel allowance 
Applications for more than £250 in a year will be notified to 
the Bank of England, and money drawn for travel expenditure 
will be marked in passports. This is a minor nuisance, but 
sensible enough if exchange control is to be enforced, llw 
Treasury is also to increase its sample checks that payment for 
exported goods has been duly remitted; this is a remindei 
to exporters that they may not “ lag ” their exchange receipt 
for more than six months. 

In these two ways, then, the supply of investment currency 
in the dollar pool will diminish. At the same time, one nev 
factor will increase the demand. More stringent criteria are 
being introduced for the supply of official exchange for direct 
investment projects outside the sterling area (the larger 
to the sterling area is still quite free): the return must now he 
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shown to bo “ substantia and continuing ’’.rather than merely 
• dear and commensurate.'' The difference apparently i* that 
the approved projects,must now show more.than the ordinary 
financial return of profits (with which the Treasury is not tdb 
impressed, citing the relatively low average overseas return of 
g per cent on book value), but also soirine additional benefit to 
British exports. Thus an overseas assembly plant will clearly 
still get through the official market hoop, and a foreign ware¬ 
house for British goods in transit is an even clearer case. But 
ihc financing of an overseas plant eventually to be supplied 
entirely from local sources will now be pushed into the invest¬ 
ment dollar market. 

Against this, there will be minor relief from the withdrawal 
from this market of the purchases of private houses abroad, 
which is being pushed back into a separate market in property 
.urrency. This exactly reverses the change made just a-year 
ago, in one of the most oddly-timed exchange control relaxa- 
lions on record. In the past year purchases of properties in the 
ion-sterling area have risen to around £10 million against 
sales of around £3 million: these will have now to be matched 
hrough a rise in premium for property currency. 

But this will provide only marginal relief for the investment 
dollar market; so the premium has naturally risen from 9 per 
cnt immediately before the budget to around 12 per cent: 
Without a marked reduction in investors' appetite for foreign 
.counties and foreign direct investments as a result of the new 
ax arrangements, it would undoubtedly rise a good deal 
urther; and this would provide its own problems. In the 
last, the Bank of England has been distinctly reluctant to see 
his premium go above about 13 per cent, though, contrary 
0 some market beliefs, the authorities have not hitherto them- 
elves intervened to keep the premium down. A substantial 
urther rise would undoubtedly increase the danger of leaks, 
urticularly through the uncontrolled sterling area. Hongkong 
vas once a major gap, though this route is now being officially 
vatched. Similar policing of other sterling area routes could 
vcntually be necessary if the premium does rise substantially, 
tad if it is stopped from rising and the premium market is 
ed from the reserves, the aim of the present operation will be 
eopardised. 

’cnalising Foreign Income . 

But how much will rhe new taxes themselves contribute 
icre ? The proposed corporation tax and the.intended cut in 
louble taxation relief 'on. portfolio investment represent a 
courageous, and for this country unprecedented, attempt to 
ise fiscal measures to attack a major balance of payments 
Problem. On the net effect of direct overseas investment we 
ire still dubious—hut in the portfolio investment a .substantial 
mprovement seems virtually certain. 

The corporation-tax, since it restricts the relief for overseas 
axes paid by companies to the corporation tax alone, and 
lot as in the present system to income tax as well, will 
onstitute a substantial additional tax burden (some £100 
nillion) on the income of companies investing overseas. ■ But 
iow fari will this extra burden deter foreign investment ? 
I'he Chancellor himself would cay only that the change would 
iltimattly bring a " marked benefit.” This vagueness con- 
raws oddly With the stress he attached to the corporation tax 
» a major remedial measure for 0 urhalance of: payments 
leftrit. As 1 was pointed ottt in ffiese columns on February ! 3 th, 


one must be sceptical about what the corporation tax will, 
really achieve here. First, .the major overseas investors (for 
example the oil and mining companies) have, very few alterna¬ 
tive investment opportunities in this country; and second 
because a significant proportion of the remaining investment 
—as with much of the investment of the oil and mining 
companies—is export-promoting (the setting up of overseas 
marketing companies) or import saving. On the other hand, 
a few companies may sell out to local interests or substantially 
restrict their activities. But to check all overseas investment 
in this indiscriminate manner may result in only a marginal 
gain or even a net loss to Britain’s balance of payments. 


The new tax burden will not be sufficient to check the 
desire of many companies to invest overseas; it will be 
effective orily if it actually reduces their ability to do so, by 

___;_ cutting into their 

SW1N6S IN THE IWVEStWlEWT PQUAB financial resources. 

But this check will 
take a long time 
to operate if the 
strain on the liqui¬ 
dity of these com¬ 
panies is eased, as 1 
the Chancellor 
proposed, by the 
special five-year 
transitional provi¬ 
sions of cash re¬ 



bates of taxes paid. Most of these companies also have con¬ 
siderable reserves of borrowing capacity in Britain; and there 
are no exchange control obstacles to their investing their bor¬ 
rowed funds in the sterling area^-albcit at a lower net of tax 
return. Moreover, faced with a tax burden of from 41 to 65 
per cent on foreign profits remitted to this country to pay 
dividends, companies have a countervailing greater incentive 
under the new taxes to keep their foreign profits abroad for 
re-investment. It was primarily for these reasons that The 
Economist advocated resort to discriminatory capital export 
controls applied to the sterling area too. If such discrimina¬ 
tory controls are ruled out, however, these tax disincentives 
are an arguable second best. 

The proposed revision of the double taxation relief on 
portfolio investment is, on the other hand, strongly to .be 
commended. It is unlikely to have any si gnificant adverse 
side effects. The mechanism by which the corporate tax as 
paid by American corporations has been- credited against a 
British Shareholder’s liability to-UK tax was already anomalous, 
in that it has made the net. of tax dividends, received from 
an equal gross of tax dividend sometimes 13 to.jo per cent 
higher if the dividends come from an American cotnpany than, 
if they come* from a British company. With the arrival of our 
own corporate tax, under which the UK corporate .tax will not 
be allowed as a credit against die shareholder’s tax liability, 
the old system has become dearly quite indefensible. The 
Chancellor’s speech seems to imply that the misting exces¬ 
sively gefierous double tax relief on American securities will 
be withdrawn as soon as the current re-negotiation of the US/ 
UK double taxation treaty perimitsand withdrawal of the 
similarly excessiva relief gfrenon Commonwealth securities is 
re fallow at some later date. Anticipation of such measures 
has already reduced'tht mppetise of; investment (rusts for 
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dollar stocks: and especially if fears of devaluation (which 
make these securities more attractive) really recede, substantial 
amounts of this portfolio investment may be sold to avoid the 
additional tax burden. 

An issue of possibly even greater importance was the 
Chancellor’s suggestion that he intended to negotiate the with¬ 
holding tax on dividends paid abroad by British companies. 
This withholding tax, which is essentially the host country’s 
“ cut ” of the personal taxation levied on the foreign investor, 
is covered by several dozen tax treaties (largely negotiated by 
previous Labour administrations) with all major foreign 
countries. The level of withholding tax has so for never been 
an issue (and is not mentioned in most of our treaties) since 
under the old tax system the standard rate of tax was auto¬ 
matically levied as part of taxes levied on the company. Both 
the Chancellor’s statement that he intends to withhold full 
standard rate of 41! per cent where existing treaties or lack 
of treaties make it possible to do so and his active negotia¬ 
tions with the American Revenue strongly imply that he will 
attempt to persuade foreign countries to accept a withholding 
by Britain of something like the full UK standard rate on divi¬ 
dends paid to their residents. If he succeeds in this attempt, he 
will have raised the total rate of tax (including the old profits 
and the new corporate tax) from $4 per cent to 65 per cent: 
and this would provide a substantial reduction in the net divi¬ 
dend outflow. But if he fails and is forced into conceding the 
15 per cent withholding imposed by most other countries we 
will end up taking significantly less in total from British 
profits used.to pay dividends to foreigners. 

Missed Opportunity ? 

Mr Callaghan’s two new landmarks In tax 
reform} me capital gains and the corporation 
tax, put Britain at one stroke at the top of 
the international league of major countries 
in the severity of its tax imposts on 
the rewards of financial investment 

T he comparison summarised on page 204 shows that 
Britain has adopted a particularly stiff taxation of capital 
gains. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 1962 tax, which charged gains 
realised within six months on securities and three years on 
land to full income tax and surtax, is extended to one year on 
all assets ; this follows the Swedish practice, but is much stiffer 
than the American practice, which charges to income only the 
gains made over six months. On longerrterm gains, the new 
tax is to be at a fiat rate of 30 per cent—substantially higher 
than America’s top rate of 25 per cent, and even further ahead 
of the Swedish tax, which charges 25 per cent to income for a 
five-year holding period and zero thereafter. On this par¬ 
ticular tax, therefore, Britain has gone from virtually nowhere 
to the top of the major international league. 

All the indications are too that it will be a tightly framed 
tax with no offset of net losses against other income (but only 
against capital gains). Gifts, sensibly, are treated as real¬ 
isation. Taxing investment and unit trusts on their own gains, 
but crediting this against the shareholder's tax liability, follows 
the American practice and is clearly necessary if shareholders 
are not to postpone realisation for unconscionably long periods 
by selling and buying shares through trusts, (That this 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF CHANGES IN TAXATION 
Capitol seine tax yield "will fluctuate widely from year to 
year": in the long term may reach £126 million. Abolition of 
initial allowance for motor care, at current levels of 
expenditure, will yield a maximum of £18 million, ultimately fall 
to nil. Disallowance of buainesa entertainment will yield 
£25 million in a full year. 


£ million 

1965-66 

1966-67 

APRIL 1966 BUDGET 

INLAND REVENUE 

Income tax 

Abolition of National Insurance contribution 
allowance and increase of £20 in personal 
allowance (to £220 single, £340 married) 

- 2 


- 1 

Increase in age exemption limits (to £390 single, 
£625 married) 

- 5 

- 8 » 

Dependent relative allowance—increase in incorhe 


allowance to £210 

- i 

- 1 

Surtax 

Disallowance of payments under covenant 

Income tax and profits tax 

— 

+ 11 

Abolition of initial allowance for business cars 
Disallowance of business entertainment fot tax 

neg 

4 13 

purposes 

neg. 

+ 20 

Extension under Schedule D to cover short-term 
gains 

, — 

+■ 2 

Corporation tax 

Abolition of scheme for overseas trade corporations 

_ 

+ 2 

Capital gains tax 

For an individual on assets held for more than a year 
at 30% (or if under a year at his marginal rate of 
income tax and surtax on two-thirds of the gam) 
and corporation tax (or 35%) on all company gains 

nil 

10 

TOTAL INLAND REVENUE 

- 73 

+ 381 ^ 

CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 

Tobacco 

+ 74 

+ 76 

Spirits 

+ 19 

+ 191 

Beer 

4 23J 

+ 26 

Wine 

1 61 

+ 61 

TOTAL CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 

■» 123 

+ 127 

MOTOR VEHICLE DUTIES 

+ 481 

+ 541 

TOTAL TAX CHANGES 

+ 163i 

+ 2193 

NOVEMBER 1964 BUDGET 



INLAND REVENUE 



Income tax 

Increase in standard late from 7s 9d to 8 s 3d 

+ 122 

__ 

CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 



Hydrocarbon oil duty 

+ 93 

— 

Temporaty charge on imports 

+ 138 

— 

Tax rebates for exports 

- 95 

— 


freezes the trusts into their gains is no real objection since 
all private shareholders are equally frozen in.) But the 
charging of gains made by companies to the (higher) cor¬ 
poration tax deviates from the American practice, of charging 
only the 25 per cent maximum rate. This, however, is a 
deviation on the side of logic: if corporations are properly 
subject to a special tax on their income there can be no justi¬ 
fication in logic for exempting them from a special tax on their 
capital gains. 

The only concessions from the full rigour of the tax are 
the choice of charging two-thirds of the gain to income tax 
and surtax (this is a minimal concession: it would amount to 
a 27J per cent tax rate on the gains for a standard rate tax 
payer); and the provision for capital gains on commercial and 
industrial assets to set off against the price of any replacement 
so that the seller foregoes some of his capital allowances rather 
than paying an immediate capital gains tax. In principle, the 
move to a more comprehensive taxation of capital it a good 
one. What is much less certain is whether Messrs, CaUaghan 
add Kaldor have chosen the right means. A flat-rate eapfcd 
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gains tax on new wealth;*, inferior id equity.» aworkfng 
system of death duties; and inferior in economic efficiency to 
a low annual tax'on ill wealth, which bears hardest on un¬ 
productive wealth., , : 

Nor can one share the Chancellor's lyricism about his 
corporation tax as dhe last word in fiscal modernity 1 Britain's 
present system has been warmly commended by one of the 
two of three leading American tax experts as one to which 
the United States should change. And Germany long ago 
and Frahce just a few days ago have changed to a system 
that is more similar to our own than that of their old cor¬ 
poration tax. f 

The best that might be said of the claimed economic 
advantages is that these are something about which informed 
opinion might reasonably disagree. The main claim that it 
will encourage higher retentions is unsubstantiated by 
empirical evidence. America has operated a corporate tag at 
52 per cent and the JtomOTiicr. of profits tefained is much 
the same as under our.'present system. There is also ho 
evidence that Britain's pre-1958 system of differential taratinn 
of profits distributed as dividends (which is similar in effect 
to the corporation tax) had any significant effect in increasing 
retentions; or that any significant proportion of investment 
is being held up for want of finance. 

There is on the other hand unhappily no shortage of 
examples in which high retentions, and great cash surpluses 
have Berved to buttress complacent and inefficient manage¬ 
ments. 

The level of capital allowances is after all to be unchanged 
under the corporation tax. These allowances reduced the old 
company tax rate from a nominal 54 per cent to only 45 
per cent on average. Yet these allowances have now fallen 
in value—essentially because die capital allowances are 
no longer allowable against the 41.24 per cent income 

EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS AND OUTTURN 

(above the line) 

1964-45 1945-44 

estimate 


£ million 

Original 


Before . 

After 


Budget 

Outturn 

Budget 

Budget 

INLAND REVENUE 

Estimate 


Changes Changes 

Income tax 

3,043 

3,088 

3,600 

3,592 

Surtax . 

195 

164 

200 

200 

Death duties , . 

310 

297 

280 

280 

Stamps 

Profits tax, excess profits tax and 

75 

79 

75 

75 

excess profits levy 

415 

423 

445 

445 


TQTAL INLAND REVENUE 

4,038 

4,071 

4.600 

4.592 

CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


'i 



Tobacco 

968 

, 982 

980 

1,064 

Purchase tax 

605 

633 

647 

647 

Oil 

621 

674 

711 J 

711 

Spirits, beer end wine 

551 

576 

567 

616 

Other revenue duties, etc. 

51 

50 

42 

42 

Import duties act, 1958 

165 

181 

165 

165 

Temporary charge on imports 

— 

77 

138 

138 

TOTAL CUSTOMS & EXCISE 

2,951 

3,173 

3,250 

3,373 

Motor vehicle duties 

180 

187 

186 

234 

TOTAL TAXATION 

7,169 

7,431 

8.035 

6.198 

Miscellaneous receipts 

711 

726 

827 

527 

total receipts 

7,880 

8.187 

8,862 

9 ( 026 

Surplus ov«r Expenditure 

88 

444 

380 

•44 

Borrowing requirement* 

78t 

428 

891 

767 


tax. All the evidence has shown that these allowances, the 
most generous of ahy country in the Western world, were 
almost coihptetdy ignored by British business meft When 
considering investment decisions. Perhaps ais S punishibent 
for this appalling backwardness in financial management, 1 the 
Chancellor has used this as grounds for'refusing to restore 
these allowances to their original value. 

' He has however invited suggestions for alternative invest¬ 
ment incentives ahd be might therefore seriously consider the 
following. Give A taX subsidy of to per cent oh all Invest¬ 
ment and in place of the existing investment allowance. But 
to avoid the necessity of then giving it to industries not liable 
to any tax (and possibly therefore extremely inefficient), 
allow the subsidy only as a rebate on either current or past 
tax payments made over the last five years. To avoid the delay, 
in payment, die tax rebate might even be given Immediately 
against authenticated invoices for capital expenditure. 

Getting the Money Indirectly 

**I have tried to avoid taxing necessities, 
although 1 realise that there will be a difference 
of view about what constitutes a necessity ** 

iven that the Cha n cell or decided go the £122 mil¬ 
lion extra revenue from 6d. on the income tax by some¬ 
thing of the same order, or rather more, from further indirect 
taxation, can be blamed for going straight for tobacco and 
drink ? It may seem old-fashioned Tory stuff, but has a lot 
to recommend it. There is a nice social flavour about it and 
raising these duties has never—at least in recent times— 
failed to benefit a Chancellor. There is the disadvantage for 
Mr Callaghan that drinking and smoking feature rather largely 
in the retail price index, which will go up a point from these 
latest price increases. Even here, however, he may be helped: 
some of this rise may be masked by the ending of resale price 
maintenance, which has yet to be shown up in the index. 

From drinkers and smokers, Mr Calla ghan expects to 
extract an extra £127 million this year, from private motorists 
another £20 million or so as a result of his budget. This addi¬ 
tional indirect taxation on consumers represents about 3^ per 
cent of their combined spending on smoking , drinking and 
motoring, and little more than £ per cent of the £22,000 mil¬ 
lion or so consumers will spend on all hinds of .goods and 
services in the course of the next twelve .months. 

This calculation will seem a bit off-course, to smokers pay¬ 
ing out an extra 6d., or ip per cent, on a packet of 20 cigar¬ 
ettes. But the Chancello r is not reckoning on keeping them 
all within his tobacco-yielding fold. Instead- of rising 2 per 
cent, a year, tobacco consumption has stuck in the ,1960s; as 
soon as there seems some new life in: it, ig has been, hit by 
a surcharge, a straight duty increase, or a pew cancer scare. 
Given all these dampers, it is pretty surprising that consump¬ 
tion last year was still within 4 per cent of the 1961 peak. 
The Chancellor assumed that the same level would continue 
this year if he had not put up the duty. As it is, this expected 
consumption might be reduced, he reckons, by 5 per cent, so 
bringing extra revenue he can expect from increased duty 
down from £128 million to £74 million. 

Some decline in drink consumption, although much smaller 
than in tobacco consumption, is also assumed this year; in¬ 
deed, was expected, extra duty or not But this is coasump- 
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tion in the Chancellor’s terms of withdrawals from bond 
which have been exceptionally high in recent weeks as dis¬ 
tributors have stocked up for pre-budget and price-cutting 
rushes on stocks. 

In the financial year just closed revenue from drink was 
£25 million, or nearly 5 per cent, more than expected. The 
tobacco yield was £24 million, or nearly 3 per cent more. 
The Chancellor may well be lucky again this year. A year 
ago, when Mr Maudling took his extra whack from smoking 
and drinking, it was said that the time must be dose when 
the extra return from raising taxes on these indulgences would 
have shrunk too much. On the other hand, despite the re¬ 
current increases in duty, these taxes are, relatively, less im¬ 
portant to the Exchequer than they were ten years ago. Then, 
tobacco .yielded 13.7 per cent of the total revenue and beer 
5.3 per cent; today’s proportions arc 11.7 and 3.6 per cent. 
Even the share of wines and spirits, going against this trend, 
has risen only from 3.1 to 3.2 per cent. It is, after all, the 
motoring age. 

Traffic Engineer’s Taxation? 

ecause he has “ come to the view that the domestic market 
for cars will not be so expansive this year,” Mr Callaghan 
withheld the increase in motor purchase tax that many people 
in the industry feared. And his extra £2 10s. a year on the 
flat-rate car Road Fund licence was mild, too; the favourite 
alternative guess had been another £5 on these licences: Now 
all cars will.have to pay £17 10s. duty: the Chancellor 
intends 

to look into the possibility of creating a new differential system 

for cars; but there are serious problems to overcome and 1 

cannot at present say thar it will be possible to devise a fair 

scheme which will be both practicable and enforceable. 

Not the old and discredited horse-power duty, certainly. If 
the Chancellor is thinking in terms of road space occupied— 
and his discriminatory increase on licences for motor cycles 
(from £i-£4 up to £4-£8) suggests he is—then a simple 
criterion based on weight or length of vehicle might work. 
(Crawling in traffic, the road space a vehicle takes up is related 
to its length—not width, since cars of varying width drive in 
the same lane, or should. On the open road, the space should 
depend on its braking distance—likely to bear some relation 
to its weight.) 

With his 56 per cent increase in goods vehicles' licence 
duties, the Chancellor seems again to have been listening to 
traffic engineers and transport economists. Dr Beeching may 
not have become Britain’s transport mastermind; and his 
paper arguing about the track costs of trunk lorries as against 
freight trains may have been criticised by pundits including 
by implication the Ministry of Transport itself. Neverthe¬ 
less, his argument that heavy goods vehicles pay less than 
their fair share of road costs seems, from this tax change, to 
have been accepted in the Treasury; and The Economist, 
which thought his conclusion partly right, if partly for wrong 
reasons, concurs. The rise in licence duties will put vehicle 
operating costs up by 2-4 per cent per capacity ton mile ; 
following on an award of 6 per cent higher wages, it has tipped 
over the third increase in road haulage freight rates in a year. 
(The effect on expott costs would be small; but this element 
of increased costs is among those taken into account in 
calculating export rebates.) 
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Dyspepsia Disallowed 

A Labour Chancellor needs at least one 
political frill: in 1965, business lunches is it. 

hJTERTAlNMENT that gets business a good deal of useful 
information and helps it get some orders is a perfectly 
rational business outlay. In logic, it is as reasonably charge¬ 
able against a firm's tax as any other cost of marketing intelli¬ 
gence. It does, admittedly, give the executives concerned 
significant untaxed fringe benefits in kind, about half paid for 
by the Exchequer. This can, obviously, be abused. But 
determining just how far it actually is would cost more highly 
qualified man-hours than the Inland Revenue appears to think 
worth while. 

This technical impracticability of wholly satisfactory 
policing is the one, limited argument for Mr Callaghan's 
decision To disallow all business entertaining as a charge 
against tax. As the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
found out a couple of years ago, really elaborate scrutiny of 
every business luncheon to see whether it was really essential 
to business is a nonsense. French proposals for an alternative 
restraint—putting a limit on llie price per meal chargeable 
against tax, whoever was lunching wherever—have had to be 
changed too. If Mr Callaghan really believes that 

expense account living, as it has come to be called, is often on a 
scale which is a scandal and is felt to be so not only by the 
non-business world but by many firms in industry which have a 
different code of conduct 

then he is technically better off disallowing it altogether than 
setting his inspectors even stricter exercises in sumptuary 
sleuthing. (How, incidentally, will they identify an overseas 
buyer ?) Over time, perhaps, this killjoy move might reduce 
the national incidence of gout and coronaries among execu¬ 
tives. In the shorter run, it may tend to reduce their effective 
business hours by one or two a day ; and these hours are 
already about the shortest in any Western industrialised 
economy. 

In 1966-67, when the effect of this on entertainment this 
year will first affect tax assessments, the Chancellor expects 
it to save the Exchequer £20 million ; in 1967 68, reflecting 
a full year of tightened business belts, £25 million. That 
implies that after any self-denying ordinances business may 
now indulge in, it will still be spending some £40-^50 million 
a year on entertainment. The figure is minute compared with 
a total turnover in the catering trades last year of £1,625 mil¬ 
lion, or £715 million if public houses are excluded. But 
whether the Revenue’s estimate—which puts business enter¬ 
taining at a smaller proportion of catering turnover than has 
often been thought in the past—is better than anybody else’s 
guess, no one really knows. The change will mean that 
restaurant entertaining will now cost between 67 and 100 per 
cent more for companies (an uplift that will fall back to 67 per 
cent when the corporation tax gets into gear); and perhaps 
more still for wealthy surtax-paying professional people. 
However, such people have not been among the most con¬ 
spicuous business entertainers in the past (it is their own 
money). Entertaining by companies, by contrast, has never 
in the past shown much sign of price sensitivity. In total, 
the effect of the change on the total level of business entertain* 
ing may not be more than marginal, although some centres 
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PAY AS YOU DRIVE 

(Some increases * in Government Revenue over the past ten years 
revenue 

FROM: — 

motor vehicle 
duties 

PETROL 

WINES & SPIRITS 
INCOME tax 
toracco 

PURCHASE TAX 
SURTAX 
BEER 

•increases in revenue ansing from higher incomes and consumption levels as well as 
changes in the rates of taxes and duties. 

of conspicuous catering consumption, such as London's West 
End, will no doubt feel something of a pinch. 

Moreover, things are not quite what they seem. Hitherto, 
£ioo spent on entertainment has resulted in the firm’s tax bill 
being less by (the company tax rate). Under the corporate 
tax there will be no saving in corporate tax (the £ioo will be 
disallowed). But with £ioo less profits, the firm must cut 
its dividend and/or retained earnings. So shareholders will 
pay less dividend and capital gains taxes—which will once 
again give a total tax saving of around £33 ! 

It appears, despite his remarks about penthouses, that the 
Chancellor cannot find a way to disallow the rapidly growing 
“ internal ” catering in companies’ own dining rooms. 
Hoteliers complain that entertaining in this form is infinitely 
more wasteful Than business lunches in hotels. The scale is 
uneconomically small, and the operation seldom properly 
costed out with full allocation for relevant overheads. But the 
Inland Revenue thinks it too difficult to isolate the cost of such 



“ internal ” entertaining from any given company’s floor space 
and wage costs; or even to try to allocate food and drink 
between directors’ dining room and the office canteen. 
Perhaps in his next budget the Chancellor would care to move 
against the largest, scandalously widespread sector of tax-free 
“eating on the firm”—canteen subsidies and luncheon 
vouchers ? 

Business cars are in no sense “ heavily subsidised by the 
Exchequer,” as the Chancellor phrases it. Nevertheless, 
they, too, may enable a firm to give some of its employees 
a fringe benefit (even though these are nowadays usually 
charged tax on some notional “ home use ” of’ the vehicle). 
The initial allowance of 30 per cent, with annual allowances 
of 25 per cent, allowed more than half the cost to be written 
off in the first year, except for the more expensive cars. The 
Chancellor has now withdrawn the initial allowance on all 
business cars, though the whole cost can still be depreciated 
over the vehicle’s life. The saving could reach £18 million 
in some year after 1966-67 (when he expects it to save £12 
million) but later fall to nil. 

Fewer Free Gifts 

T he Chancellor proposes to disallow for surtax relief all 
payments under covenants by individuals entered into 
after April 6th. In effect this will apply to settlements made 
in favour of individuals, since payments to charities were dealt 
with in the same way as long ago as 1946. The proposal goes 
beyond the recommendations of either the majority or minority 
reports of the 1955 Royal Commission. Both sides then 
favoured the abolition of discretionary income covenants ; both 
favoured formal statements to the effect that there was no 
secret agreement as a result of which part or all of the tax 
benefit would be returned to the covenantor. The minority 
recognised that their sudden cancellation might cause financial 
hardship for many families. Moreover, it thought that their 
complete abolition would be to the 
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detriment of those whose income was 
derived from work rather than from 


$ and on the National Accounts Classification. Covouige differs from the cash transactions 
of the Exchequer. 


property. It therefore limited its dis¬ 
like to the recommendation that the 


Receipts 

1964-65 

1966-66 

Expenditure 

1964-95 

1966-66 

£ million 

Provis. 

Estimate 

£ million 

Provis. 

Estimate 

Taxes on income 

3.695 

4,242 

Current expenditure 

3,580 

3.861 

National insurance contributions 

1,282 

1.588 

Debt interest 

975 

1.078 

National health contributions 

169 

170 

Subsidies 

493 

518 

Taxes on expenditure 

3.518 

3.762 

Current grants to: 



Taxes on capital 

299 

282 

Local authorities 

1.163 

1,261 

Gross trading income 

25 

30 

Persons, etc. 

2.227 

2.612 

Gross rental income 

98 

100 

Abroad 

213 

178 

Interest on loans to: 



Capital grants to: 



Local authorities 

128 

136 

Local authorities 

70 

87 

Public corporations 

300 

338 

Public corporations 

2 

2 

Other interest dividends, etc. 

129 

142 

Private sector 

118 

154 

Loan repayments from overseas 



Gross fixed capital 



governments 

26 

31 

formation at home 

285 

331 

Sale of foreign exchange (net) 

118\ 
237 J 

578 

Increase i n value of stocks 14 

15 

Net borrowing 

Net lending to: 



Miscellaneous 

72 

31 

Local authorities 

245 

386 




Public corporations 

587 

791 




Privat3 sector at home 38 

50 




Net lending abroad for 
private industry, etc. 
Loans to overseas 

-4 

- 4 




governmants 

80 

100 




International lending 

10 

10 


amount of covenanted income that 
should be recognised for surtax should 
be restricted to £500 a year for any 
one beneficiary. 

Mr Callaghan justifies his more 
radical approach with the argument 
that too much of the taxpayers’ bounty 
is being paid at the Exchequer’s ex¬ 
pense. He has no doubt got his eye 
on those benevolent grandparents who 
help to pay for their grandchildren to 
be educated, at public (i.e. private) 
schools. The Exchequer would by no 
means be better ofi if such children 
become a charge on the state’s educa¬ 
tion system: but the object here is, 
or should be, primarily social. But 
preoccupation with educational cover 
nants should not lead the Chancellor 
to forget that many other payments 
will be affected—pensions to retired 


Total 


1V.0M 11,430 


Total 


10,000 11.430 
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personal employees, annuities to former partners in profes¬ 
sional firms and die like. w 

The proposal will not mean the end of covenants. They 
will still be effective for transferring income from one person 
to another for income tax purposes: income transferred by 
covenant will still have special worth to recipients paying less 
than the full standard rate. The value of covenants for surtax 
has already been eroded, in the nicest possible way, by the 
lightening of the surtax burden through Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
earned income reliefs. This can be measured by the expected 
saving of only £2 million in a full year, against the estimate 
of £7$ million made by the Royal Commission in 1955. 


By contrast with' bis treatment of covenants made by indi¬ 
viduals, the Chancellor is positively benevolent when it comes 
to payments made under covenant by companies to charities. 
He throws Overboard strict theory to save charities from the 
consequences of the change over to the corporation tax—which 
for some of them might be M catastrophic." Companies may 
continue to make payments to charities under covenants. 
When they do so they will deduct income tax as at present. 
The tax so deducted will be paid over to the Revenue. The 
charities will recover the tax Finally, the companies will be 
entitled to deduct the gross payments for the purpose of 
arriving at their profits for corporation tax. 
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STERLING 

Judgment Suspended 


Perhaps one should have learned by note 
that decisive occasions cannot really be 
picked out in advance. The overseas reac¬ 
tions to Britain $ s budget, which everyone 
had decided would make or break the pound 
sterling, have turned out limply inconclu¬ 
sive. "It was as if the budget had not hap¬ 
pened at all M said me mystified London 
exchange dealer during Wednesdays unex¬ 
pected quiet. Some tentative buying has 
edged the spot rate higher , but the forward 
rate is still weak , which is a worrying indi¬ 
cation that borrowers are still keeping their 
fingers crossed. On Thursday the recovery 
was a little surer. 

It is hard to see how , after this further 
dose of deflation, anyone can doubt the 
determination of the British authorities to 
defend the sterling parity ; and their ability 


THE BUDGET ABROAD 

America : A Sense of 
Relief 

S o far, ao good* it the United States re¬ 
action to die budget Americana had 
shown an uncommon advance interest in it 
parity because of growing apprehension 
that if die pound were devalued it might 
severely undermine the dollar as weH They 
were anxious, too, that the budget should 
pats muster with Europeans. As first 
reports of Mr Callaghan 9 ! message readied 
the States* many Americans scanned the 
dispatches almost as eagerly for word of 
European reaction at to learn the c ont ents 
of the message itself. 

The consensus on first reading in New 


to do so should soon be reinforced by the 
further drawing of $i-ij billion from the 
International Monetary Fund . And there is 
a better chance now of a reversal at last of 
the leads and lags in commercial payments. 
Exporters who delayed remitting their 
foreign exchange earnings in the autumn 
crisis will soon reach their legal six 
months' limit and the authorities will 
be making more spot inquiries. Equally , 
Mr Callaghan gave no hint of any 
relaxation in 7 per cent Bank rate or 
the credit squeeze—indeed he said specifi¬ 
cally that he would tighten monetary policy 
further if it proves necessary . The follow¬ 
ing reports from overseas correspondents 
show that this determination is reasonably 
well understood in most foreign centres: 
with the conspicuous exception of the sus¬ 
pended judgment of Paris . 


York and Washington was that the budget 
was sufficiently tough and deflationary to 
get past the Group of Ten and facilitate the 
next drawing from the IMF. But there is a 
feeling at the Treasury that something more 
may be needed to put sterling back on an 
even ked. A prominent New York 
banker said he looked for the message 
to give sterling a psycological lift, 
but was reserving judgment on whether it 
provided “ answers for the long pull.” A 
Treasury spokesman termed the budgetary 
pickaxe “fairly tough" and said he 
thought it would materially improve the 
British balance of payments position. 
Government aides did not conceal a sense 
of relief at the strong tone of the budget 
speech. A modest decline in the pound in 
terms of the dollar^in moderate New York 
trading was considered Ifo be without 


significance. Activity slowed as the news 
was digested. “ The quietude itself was a 
hopeful omen,” said one money market man. 
“You can be sure that if people got a 
fleeting impression the budget hadn’t come 
up to the mark, all hell would have broken 
loose.” 

Germany: Subdued 
Optimism 

Frankfurt 

A kind of subdued optimism on pros¬ 
pects for the pound was the immediate 
German reaction to the British budget. 
Although opinion will not crystallise for a 
few days yet, expectations of sterling 
devaluation, still current up to Tuesday, 
have disappeared. Here, it was not so much 
individual measures which attracted atten¬ 
tion (Germany is far less budget-conscious 
than Britain), but the British govern¬ 
ment’s clear determination to defend the 
present sterling parity; and here the 
outcome of Mr Wilson’s talks in Paris 
perhaps contributed even more than the 
budget. 

German banks are still reticent on the 
question of whether more German money 
may now be invested in London. The 
tightness on the German money market 
makes the point, academic at the moment, 
but leading institutions do seem disposed to 
consider such investments later. On a short 
view, almost all observers are reckonnig on a 
firmer pound, particularly in the forward 
market; and German importers are likely 
to begin buying forward now before the 
rate strengthens. Officials of the finance 
ministry view the pound’s prospects with 
optimism. Hardly anyone doubts the 
readiness of west Germany and the other 
Countries to give Britain further help 
through the International Monetary Fund 
and the Group of Ten. 
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France: Helpful , but 
Sceptical 

Pam 

F rench officials are answering questions 
on the British budget with some em¬ 
barrassment. The Ministry of Finance 
clearly believes that Mr Callaghan has not 
done enough to ensure 6 lasting return of 
confidence^ in the pound. However, the 
French will not make difficulties in the 
Group of io when it decides whether or 
nor to make more resources available to the 
International Monetary Fund for lending to 
Britain. And the cut in the official discount 
rate, which took Paris by surprise on Thurs¬ 
day, was partly aimed at making things 
easier for sterling. The Bank of France 
wd apparently been asking for the cut for 
,omc time, but the decision to act is 
rumoured to have been taken while Mr 
Wilson was in Paris. It will give the pound 
■ome, though not a lot, of help (and will also 
ncourage the present recovery on the Paris 
bourse without looking like a real break in 
he government’s resistance to calls for 
juick reflation). 

The French attitude is highly ambiguous, 
the one hand, officials think that Mr 
X’ilson may well not succeed in avoiding a 
[evaluation. Since the success of the Rueff 
ctrenchment in 1958 (which was itself pre¬ 
ceded by devaluation) they are increasingly 
onvinced that the only proper way to re- 
stablish balance of payments equilibrium 
' to reduce internal demand to the level 
f available supply; but they think that 
Britain may well find, as France has found 
1 the last couple of years with its stabilisa- 
on plan, that it takes many months to check 
\pansion, particularly as demand in Britain 
now running at a high level. 

On the other hand, it is not certain how 
ell or how quickly they would like to see 
ritish efforts succeed. Any devaluation of 
ie pound would cause serious problems for 
ranee. But M. Giscard d’Est^ing’s advisers 
:em to think that a continuation of the 
resent state of “ contained ” sterling crisis 
lay be necessary if French plans for the 
form of the international monetary system 
e to be accepted. They now expect that 
ic pressure will in fact stay on. They were 
lying after hearing news of the budget that 
implied no severe reduction of public 
sending (apart from TSR 2), no real defla- 
on, and nothing to put a ceiling on credit. 
Britain wants to end fears for sterling 
t’er the next eight or ten months, they 
link the government must be much 
•ugher. (American officials, on the other 
md, saw Mr Callaghan’s £250 million as 
the upper range of expectations.) 

Against this, during and after Mr 
Olson’s visit to Paris last weekend it was 
ressed repeatedly that a devaluation of the 
nmd would be against French interests— 
hich is one reason why Mr Wilson came 
vay so pleased. French, industrial exports 
oiid suffer from even a moderate devalua- 
on of sterling, and the franc might be 
freed to follow the pound down, which 
ould be a serious blow to President de 
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Gaulle’s efforts to restore Frenchmen’s faith 
in the value of the franc. If the franc tried 
to keep its present parity the franc zone 
would be thrown into confusion, since Com¬ 
monwealth countries in Africa (which would 
presumably devalue their currencies in line 
with the pound) are the chief export rivals 
of most franc zone members. 

CALLAGHAN AND GISCARD 

What Will They Talk 
About? 

he French reaction to the budget must 
cast quite a shadow on the meeting 
between Mr Callaghan and M. Giscard 
d’Estaing that General de Gaulle 
and Mr Wilson so benignly arranged for 
them last weekend. It is m any case hard to 
imagine what common ground they can find 
on the international monetary system, unless 
Mr Callaghan is ready to shift his position 
considerably. The French finance minister’s 
plan for a composite reserve unit (the 
Cru) involves, even in its presentation 
at Tokyo last autumn which has since been 
hardened, a “ concentric ” system of inter¬ 
national reserves based firmly on gold and 
limited to the industrially advanced coun¬ 
tries of the Group of Ten. Mr Wilson’s 
publicly declared ideas arc close to the 
Stamp Plan, which is at the opposite end 
of the wide spectrum of possible reforms, 
giving as it would a key role and consider¬ 
able discretionary powers to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, and being pri- 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The main gains in commodity prices this 
week —£53 10 s. a ton on tin and 6s. 3 d. a 
cwt. on cocoa—have been based partly 
on rumours: for tin, that the Tin Council’s 
buffer stock is to be rebuilt to 20,000 tons; 
for cocoa, that large private deals are 
under way, Neither has been substanti¬ 
ated yet. The continuing crisis in Vietnam 
again contributed to the strength of tin 
and other metals. An upward revision of 
1.8 million tons in the estimate of world 
sugar production and the continuing Far 
East tension brought the price down by 
30 s. to £23 10 s. a ton. 

The all-items indicator rose by 0.4 this 
week (to April 7 th). 


Index Percentage 

19583*100 change on * 



Mar. 31 

Apr. 1 

One 

month 

Twelve 

months| 

ALL ITEMS 

105 4 

105 8 

-10 

efo 

- 4 1 

Food 

ft 8 

99 9 

-2 0 

-13 3 

Fibres 

90 4 

98 5 

-0 1 

-10 1 

Motels 

21! 0 

221 -4 

+ 18 

+40 1 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures , but these , 
except for the metal group t are provisional because 
quotations for tea, and wool are mt yet available 
beyond last week. 
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manly aimed at providing the developing 
countries with claims on additional resources 
from the rich; The French say that the 
- liquidity problem is irrelevant to the de¬ 
veloping countries, which need aid, not 
liquidity. For the French, the first priority 
is to end the American deficit, which they 
believe is undermining the whole system 
(as well as permitting American industry 
to buy up weak European firms). 

The Cru is one of the main ideas 
being studied fay the Group of Ten’s Ossola 
Committee, which is to report towards the 
end at May. The Stamp Plan hardly 
figures at all, except as a gloss put by the 
IMF on one of the other main proposals, 
which is to allow the Fund to channel liqui¬ 
dity where it is needed by accepting deposits 
and by investing in short-term government 
securities. The fund would also like to 
be allowed to invest in World Bank bonds, 
which would amount to the Stamp Plan. 
The other main ideas under discussion also 
involve extending the scope of the IMF— 
by making access to the first credit tranche 
more automatic, so that it would approxi¬ 
mate to an owned reserve in each country’s 
balance sheet; by mutual currency accounts 
(the Maudling plan will be considered 
briefly under this heading, doubtless with 
some re-christening); and a further British 
proposal whereby surplus countries could 
convert their surpluses into a credit (super- 
gold-tranche) position with the fund, instead 
of running down the deficit countries’ gold 
reserves. Mr Callaghan, if he goes to Paris, 
will find that there is a long distance between 
the British and French approaches. How¬ 
ever, having heard the first critical French 
reactions to his budget the Chancellor might 
find a diplomatic excuse for not making the 
trip at all. 


COLOUR TELEVISION 

You, too, can QAM 

U nsurprisingly, the Vienna conference 
trying to agree a common colour tele¬ 
vision system for Europe did not. On the 
counting of heads (a procedure ofien de¬ 
plored by President De Gaulle in other 
international organisations) the French 
SECAM system scored a triumph, getting 
22 votes against 6 for the American NTSC, 
11 for the German PAL, and 6 abstentions. 

In reality, the French failed to convince 
anyone of importance in Western Europe of 
the virtues of SECAM: even the Russians, 
committal to it on political grounds, saia 
that they intended to “ carry om work for 
its further improvement, taking into account 
the results obtained by other countries.” A 
solid block of central European state* 
backed PAL as giving better reception in 
their mountains: but nevertheless NTSC 
got fewer votes than expected. SECAM’s 
supporters were a motley crew: the Eastern 
Europeans following Russia (with the signi¬ 
ficant exception of Yugoslavia which 
abstained), Former French colonies in 
.Africa went with the mother country. From 
Western Europe, only Greece, Spain an 4 
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Luxemburg, none specially active in tele- 
vision, followed SECAM. # *f 
At tbe end of the conference the com¬ 
mon elements of the NTSC and PAL sys¬ 
tems were brought still closer by the 
“invention” of a new concept QAM 
(Quadrature Amplitude Modulation) which 
means only that' both NTSC and PAL 
send their two colour signals simul¬ 
taneously, by phase and amplitude modula¬ 
tion as against SECAM which uses fre¬ 
quency modulation and sends its signals one 
after another; this we already knew. What 
is new, is the stress laid on that fact that 
although the German and the American 
systems are not identical, they are com¬ 
patible with each other but not with the 
French, Britain will almost certainly go 
ahead in a couple of years’ time with a 
system using NTSC. 

ITALIAN ECONOMY 

The Price of Severity 

I taly is now paying its price for the pro¬ 
longed credit squeeze by which the 
Bank of Italy, virtually single-handed, 
rescued the country from the balance-of- 


MiDDLE EAST OIL 

A Solution in Iraq 


A correspondent recently in Baghdad 
writes: 

B arring snags in drafting—which can 
always occur—it looks as if a solu¬ 
tion honourable to both sidos has been 
reached to the long drawn out dispute 
between the Government of Iraq and the 
Iraq Petroleum group of companies, and 
that a new agreement will finally be com¬ 
pleted within a matter of weeks. 

In its existing form—the confinement 
of I PC operations to the companies’ pre¬ 
sent producing areas, only about a half 
of one per cent of the original nation-wide 
concession area—the dispute dates back 
to the late General Qasum’s Law No. 80 
of 1961, which sequestrated all the rest 
of the concession area. In fact, however, 
some of the detailed issues of argument 
in it go well back, into the last years of 
the pre-revolutionary Nuri Said regime. 
The impending settlement should clear 
all these up—though not necessarily, 
straight away, the question of Iraq’s re¬ 
jection of the offer on expensing royalties 
in concessions such as IPC’s, which Borne 
other governments accepted earlier thi« 
year. 

The probable effect of the new agree¬ 
ment will be: 

1. To award the IPC group additional 
acreage equal to about as much again as 
Law No. So left to it—small, but never¬ 
theless accounting for all Iraq’s present 
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payments crisis of last spring. As The 
Economist pointed out at the time, there 
were already strong signs of deflation in Italy 
when the measures began to bite. The Bank 
of Italy argued that, given the political in¬ 
ability of the government to put through 
the strong fiscal and town planning 
measures needed to redress the balance of 
the economy, it had no choice but to be 
severe. The result was an extraordinary 
reversal in the balance of payments—but 
also the persistence of recession. Italy 
appeared to us at the time to be a classic 
example of a country that had run into a 
structural disequilibrium that required a 
downward adjustment of its exchange rate— 
if it was not to suffer a big sacrifice in 
income and growth. 

The Organisation for Economic Co-oper¬ 
ation and Development, in its latest annual 
survey of the Italian economy, may be held 
to confirm this judgment. The OECD 
notes that there has been an appreciable 
decline in production and demand and an 
increase in unemployment, and that further 
deflationary influences may well develop in 
the course of the year—in particular, that 
exports are unlikely to grow as fast as in 


crude oil production. This addition will 
be only about another 750 sq. miles; but 
it will give back to IPC the North 
Rumeila field, which at the time of 
sequestration included proved and semi- 
proved reserves equal to about 40 per 
cent of the totAl reserves the group had 
in Iraq. The question of royalty expens¬ 
ing in the IPC concession, and the condi¬ 
tions attached, would be left to be decided 
Inter. 

2. To form a new exploration com¬ 
pany in which the shareholder companies 
of the IPC group—British Petroleum, 
Shell, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Mobil, 
the Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, 
and the Gulbenkian. interest—will parti¬ 
cipate jointly with the Iraq National Oil 
Company that the government set up last 
year, in the exploration and development 
of oil in a number of promising oil areas 
—amounting in all to about another 8-9 
per cent of the original IPC concession 
acreage. 

The percentage participation of INOC 
in this new company hat not been dis¬ 
closed ; but it is likely not to be as large 
at the 50 per cent that the National 
Iranian Oil Company will enjoy in new 
contracts signed for offshore acreage in 
the Persian Gulf. 

3. To leave INOC free to develop the 
remaining 90 per cent or so of the con¬ 
cession in whatever way it pleases— 
presumably to begin with in joint ventures 
with other foreign groups, under conces¬ 
sions or contracts. (During the 12 months 
since it has been set up, INOC has not 
been short of approaches from would-bc 
partners.) 

4. To adjust agreeably to both sides 
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1964. Th»,report; (which unfortunate 
finished too soon to take tuu account o 
the refiationary package annotihded ifc tnid 
March) says that important stimuli to th: 
economy are now needed, ( and that it j 
unlikely that they would immediately b 
accompanied by an increase in pressure oi 
prices and wages, given the situation of th, 
labour market and the substantial increase 
in productivity that would follow from ; 
fuller use of capacity. /‘Indeed, the solu 
tion of the difficult problems connected wit] 
the long-term trend of wages would not h 
facilitated and might even become more dif 
ficult it the state of deficient demand wen 
to be prolonged.” Nice to hear one ex 
pansionary voice in a Continent which lock 
more Paishite every day. 

CANADA 

Cleaning up the 
Stock Market 

Montreal 

oronto’s Bay Street, still the nervi 
centre of Canada’s financial com 
munity despite the growth and aspiration 
of Montreal’s St. James Street colony, ha 


the other list of “ fringe items ” still hang¬ 
ing over from the earlier disputes. Iraq 
seems likely, for example, to get explora¬ 
tion and development expenditures, 
apart from dry holes, treated as capital 
items to be depreciated over a period, 
rather than expensed as costs against 
current revenue in the year they are in¬ 
curred. This change which can be of 
substantial advantage to any host govern¬ 
ment, was offered Iraq several years ago as 
part of a package deal but never taken 
up. It was achieved in Saudi Arabia at 
the beginning of 1963, and in Iran, back¬ 
dated to Che same time, early chit year. 

This settlement will necessitate some 
form of words by which IPC’s share¬ 
holder companies, in effect, recognise the 
provisions of Law 80 of 1961, which 
remains the law of Iraq and indeed is 
the statute under which the group will 
be awarded its precious extra half per 
cent of acreage including North Rumeila. 

hesk negotiations have been lengthy 
and, delicate. Even now they could 
have repercussions upon or could be 
affected by arguments elsewhere—say, in 
Algeria or Kuwait. Nevertheless; they re¬ 
present something of a triumph for 
reasonable men on both sides—both with 
stubborn sceptics in the background who 
have had to be persuaded that the object 
of the exercise is to agree. This has been 
a negotiation between practical oilmen, on 
both sides; and it is possible that the two 
who headed the government’s negotiating 
team have had less bother in retaining 
the support of their Cabinet, all the 
thorny way, than the men on the Western 
side with a significantly Jess single- 
minded group 6f principals. 
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ISR— The Internationa! Synthetic Rubber Company-is Britain's leading 
synthetic rubber producer,operating Europe's largest SB rubber producing 
complex at Hythe, near Southampton, and a solution polymerization plant 
at Grangemouth, Scotland. ISR’s current capacity is for 155,000 tons 
pf synthetic rubbers and latices a year. But as demand increases 'this 
figure can be rapidly extended to 175,000 tons annually—sufficient to 
meet all essential domestic needs and a growing export trade. For useful 
new rubbers and exciting new uses look to Britain's ISR. 



The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Brunswick House, Brunswick Place, Southampton; Hants.' 

Tel: 28901; Telex: 47518; Cables: INTOL SOTON 
London & Export Office:, 32 Portland Place, London W1. 

Tel: LANgham 0711: Telex: 23168; Cables: INTOLRUB LONDON 
European Office: 11 rue Emile Claus, Brussels 5, Belgium. 
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long known that Ontario’s securities legis¬ 
lation was painfully inadequate. More 
sa nguine members rationalised if uneasily, 
that despite weaknesses Ontario still has 
the best regulations of any Canadian Pro¬ 
vince and that the self imposed disciplines 
of the Toronto stock exchange, the Invest¬ 
ment Dealers Association of Canada and 
other organisations covered the worst of 
legal gaps. But Bay Street’s wiser heads 
realised that if a wider range of investors 
was to be attracted to the stock exchange 
more protection would have' to be offered. 
A distressing sequence of events in the past 
two years-—profiteering by insiders, behind- 
the-scenes takeover bids presented as Virtual 
firs accompH to minority shareholders woe¬ 
fully inadequate corporate reporting, inane 
prospectuses—spawned growing support for 
the longer view. 

Such was the atmosphere late last month 
when the report of the Attorney General’s 
committee on securities legislation in On¬ 
tario was tabled in the Ontario legislature. 
Hie committee, headed by Ontario securities 
commission chairman Mr J. R. Kimber, had 
rpent some fifteen months Studying 
lerurities regulations in Britain, United 
States, and other Canadian provinces and 
considered submissions from twenty orgaiii- 
Ktrions and individuals. It was immediately 
ipparent that the Kimber committee had 
done its homework well. Dividing its ioo 
page report into six main categories the 
ommittee recommended in essence that: 

full public disclosure be required of all 
transactions by corporate insiders in 
securities of their companies- and that 
legislation be passed to permit recovery of 
improper profit,; ■ ,..•«! ■ 

the securities act be enlarged to embrace 
corporate takeover bids, requiring circula¬ 
tion to stockholders of full information pn 
terms including stockholdings of offeijjor 
company and its officers and directors in 
offeree firm; 

fuller disclosure in corporate financial 
statements including comparative figures, 
source and disposition of all funds, sales 
or gross revenues, and full details of 
remuneration to directors ; 
clearer and. more readable prospectuses 
he required including a clear indication of 
the speculative nature of “pre-produc¬ 
tion * mining and oil companies ; 
proxy solicitation be improved to enable 
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shareholders to express their position on 
each matter being voted upon: 
and that primary distributions be for- 
hidden through the Toronto exchange. 
Primary distributions enable a company 
to issue a first offering pf shares directly 
through the exchange with the proceeds 
going directly to the issuing company. 
Bay Street criticised the report on several 
points: why should underwriters, pro¬ 
fessional agents, and others be exempted 
as recommended from rite obligations of an 
insider ? Surely the point should be 
established in law that any profiteering 
through insider trading is morally wrong, 
fad equally applicable to anyone inside or 
outside a company' Who acts on inside 
knowledge ? Some critics wanted the 
disclosure period of insider transactions 
shortened from the recommended ten days 
after the end of the month to four days 
after the transaction, and the same day as 
the transaction On any deal over $xo, 0 oo. 
The support given to anonymous takeover 
bids on the grounds that the bidding com¬ 
pany would be at an unfair disadvantage 
if the name were revealed was roundly 
criticised with the argument that share¬ 
holders are entitled to the best possible 
price and that no truly competitive bidding 
is possible if the buying company is allowed 
to remain anonymous. 

A Kimber rcconnhdndatiorl that the 
Ontario Securities Commission be strength¬ 
ened by adding two part-time members 
was criticised as not going far enough. 
The financial community generally agretes 
the report is good On the whole and pro¬ 
vides a sound foundation on which to build 
a meaningful set Of regulations. Canada, 
or at least Ontario, is at last on the threshold 
of attaining securities legislation in fine 
with its needs and comparable to standards 
in Britain and the United States. 

SWEDISH AIRCRAFT 

Going It Alone 

I f Sweden was a member of the Norrh 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, instead of 
being outside it, the government’s recent 
order for 800 Saab-designed and built strike 
aircraft might have attracted more attention. 
What a country the size of Sweden, with a 
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The last big airline still fancy-free 
—and, incidentally, the largest 
airline in the west—has given its 
small jet order to Boeing. United 
Air Lines announced this week 
that it was buying 40 small 
Boeing 737 jefts along with 104 
other assorted Boeing aircraft. 
,This puts the dompany . firmly in 
the market, previously its only 
order had been a small one from 
Lufthansa. The chart show* the 
cumulative sales of the tWo air¬ 
craft that have so far dominated 
this market the American DC-9 
and the British One Eleven. 
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population of 7$ millions, wants with 800 
such aircraft is a questioh tharooly die 
Swedes can answer. But it is about four 
.rimes as many strike aircraft as the British 
Royal Air Force is buyings and a bigger 
aircraft order than any British manufacturer 
could hope for in peacetime. * 

Saab’s aircraft divisions employ about 
8,000 (with another 5,000 making cars) and 
its first memorable fighter, designed speci¬ 
fically for Swedish conditions which involve 
a lot of night fiying and the use of mads as 
runways, flew in 1955. This machine 
eventually reached speeds not far short of 
twice the speed of sound, putting it on a par 
with any similar aircraft in the Soviet Union 
or the West; and it had a manceuvrability 
that demonstrated itself in the apparent 
ability to turn corners at right angles in mid¬ 
air. The new aircraft that has just been 
ordered, the Viggen, was chosen in prefer¬ 
ence to the American Phantom bought by 
Britain, but not without misgivings, since it 
is considerably more expensive than the 
Phantom. Sweden’s non-membership of 
Nato makes its chances, of selling abroad, 
even to Scandinavian countries with similar 
requirements, virtually nil, s 

INTERNATIONAL LOANS 

Unfair to the Swiss 

Geneva 

S wiss banks believe that they are being 
unfairly and needlessly hindered by 
their government in launching international 
issues in dollar bonds ; and , they are par¬ 
ticularly aggrieved because they maintain 
that up to 80 per cent of the money sub¬ 
scribed for dollar bonds issued in London 
and other competing centres comes from 
Switzerland itself. The Swiss share of the 
total foreign issues placed by European 
hanks was as much as 90 per cent in i960; 
and in 1962, the last full year before 
America’s interest equalisation tax brought 
a boom in European dollar bonds, the Swiss 
share was still 52 per cent. In 1964 it had 
slumped to 11 per cent. The Swiss authori¬ 
ties have always maintained strict controls 
on the volume of overseas new issues on c 
Swiss market, as part of tneir policy of keep¬ 
ing down the level of interest rates, which 
Swiss land owning, peasants and bouse buy¬ 
ing burghers fed very strongly about 
indeed. 

In addition, Swiss participation in the 
essential international market in dollar 
bonds is effectivdy discouraged by the tax 
of 1.2 per cent on the value of the loans 
that Swiss hanks must pay if their name 
appears on the placing list. This has pre¬ 
vented them from Offering serious competi¬ 
tion to the London banks for the prestige 
position at the head of the placing list, 
though not from pairing part anonymously 
in the selling groups. This earns them com¬ 
mission of ij per cent—-only half what they 
could get by taking up the whole placing. 
The Swisp {hanks particularly resent this loss 
pf half their potential commission because 
they maintain that so much of the money 
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actually raised on these loans itself comes 
from Switzerland. But they should perhaps 
be. careful not to protest to# much: for in 
pressing their government to allow a larger 
volume of overseas issues on the Swiss 
market they have always maintained that 
much of the money raised by these inter¬ 
national loans itself comes from abroad. 
Origin is rather difficult to track down 
nowadays in international money flows. 

Some change of government policy now 
seems imminent. Permission has just been 
granted for a Swiss Fr 40 million ($9i mil¬ 
lion) loan to Eurofina with a 5 per cent 
coupon. This comes at a time when 
interest rates in Switzerland arc beginning 
to fall and those elsewhere, particularly in 
the dollar loan market, are tending to rise. 
Without government control the Swiss 
banks would be in a strong position to com¬ 
pete in the international bond market this 
year. 

MAN-MADE FIBRES 

Records are for Breaking 

I T is hard to think what power, short of 
a crippling worldwide recession, can 
stop the advance of fibre production. Last 
year, according to the Textile Organon , 
world production increased by some 13 
per cent to a new record of 10,900 million 
lb. Of this increase the growth in produc¬ 
tion of the synthetic fibres (mainly nylon, 
acrylics and polyesters), which account for 
only a third of the total, accounted for nearly 
two-thirds. Thus, the production of cellu- 
losic fibres, rayon and acetate, increased by 
only 7 per cent, to 7,200 million lb, com¬ 
pared with the advance of more than a 
quarter in synthetics, to 3,700 million lb. 
The gap reflects the huge investments being 
poured into synthetic fibre production by 
the chemical and oil giants that supply its 
raw materials—and the relative tardiness of 
the established producers of rayon in 
responding. 

Most of the increase has taken place in 
the industrialised countries of America, 
West Europe and Japan. Of these, produc¬ 
tion of synthetics in America and Japan 
increased by '251 and 226 million lb—or 
18 and 44 per cent respectively. While this 
extraordinary growth must to some extent 
show how alert textile producers are in 
these countries to the advantages of the new 
fibres, particularly in use on newly designed 
high speed machines, it also shows the 
possibilities latent in industrialised markets. 
All of which does not spell the end of the 
road for the natural fibres. The growth in 
demand implicit in the growth of world 
population—let alone any increase in the 
general standards of living—is far more 
than any industrial investment can keep up 
with. Production of natural fibres has 
trebled since the beginning of the century ; 
the increase, expected this year of 3 per 
cent in cotton production—at 24,800 million 
lb supplying nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
fibre needs—shows that the process is still 
continuing. - " ■ 
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COCOA 

How Much Bluff? 

H Ow much bluff is involved in the devel¬ 
opment which has strengthened cocoa 
prices by 6s. 3d. since last week? Two mas¬ 
sive private deals are rumoured which be¬ 
tween them would lift the burden of 
Ghana’s record 150,000-ton crop—but there 
is as yet no confirmation from the “ Ameri¬ 
can manufacturer ” or the “ consortium of 
European financiers ” said to be involved. 
Some regard the deal as corroborated by 
earlier reports that Ghana is now fully sold 
forward to the end of the August-October 
shipment period, but that situation could be 
explained by the shipping backlog caused 
when Ghana withdrew from die market for 
some four months from October last year. 
In any case, a purchase of this size by finan¬ 
ciers would inevitably return to depress the 
market before long. More soundly-based 
improvements in the cocoa market must 
still await the emergence in mid-April of 
a better assessment of demand and supply 
factors for the months ahead. 


AIRLINES 

Shares in Lufthansa ? 

Frankfurt 

ust as the plan to transfer VEBA 
(Vereinigte Elektrizitats und Bergwerks 
AG) to private ownership is taking 
effect, another largely state-owned German 
company is making arrangements to attract 
private shareholders. The German airline, 
Lufthansa, which recently celebrated its 
10th postwar anniversary, wants to raise its 
share capital from DM 250 million to DM 
400 million and offer a section of the new 
shares to the public, which so far only has 
a 4 per cent investment in Lufthansa’s 
capital (85 per cent belongs to the govern¬ 
ment, the remainder to other state institu¬ 
tions). 

Unlike VEBA’s transfer, however, the 
Lufthansa plan is no part of the “ Aktion 
Volkskapitalismus,” but stems much more 
from purely economic motives. On the 
company’s side, an important factor seems 
to be the hope of somewhat restraining state 
influence (or interference ?) in its running. 
In the past, this influence very often clashed 
with common sense. However, the govern¬ 
ment too is not averse to letting in more 
private capital; as long as its majority is 
safeguarded. 

FRENCH CHEMICALS 

A Glut of Polyethylene 

Paris 

RICES of the main French plastics seem 
bound to drop considerably in the next 
few years. A regular lowering of prices has 
long been considered normal in this particu¬ 
lar sector of the market, but a sharp fall is 
now in the offing as the result of an 
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apparently inevitable “ ethylene war 
According to plans already announced 
ethylene capacity in France will reach 1 ^ 
lion tons in 1970, or even slightly m ore 
compared with the 250,000 tons produce 
last year. So in six years products 
capacity will be multiplied four or fi v , 
times. 

Such a rapid rate of growth is obviously 
out of proportion with that of domestic con¬ 
sumption and forseeable exports. Over 
production of ethylene will then reborn 
directly on its principal derivatives—4 
plastics polyvinyl chloride and (especially) 
polyethylene. Production of polyethylene 
will be 250,660 tons a year from 1967 on¬ 
wards, or three times more than last year. 

The two biggest French producers of 
polyethylene are largely publicly owned. 
One is directed by Les Houill&res du Nord, 
with which are associated Pechincy-Saint- 
Gobain and Air Liquide. Between now and 
1967, its production capacity is to be in¬ 
creased from 85,000 to 150,000 tons.; 
Second in importance will be Soctetf 
Nationale des Pltroles d’Aquitane (SNPA) 
which has decided to raise its capacity to 
50,000 tons. 

Now Shell and the German Badische 
Anilin company are planning to set up a 
factory producing 45,000 tons of poly¬ 
ethylene, or half present French production, 
at Berrc, near Shell’s refinery. The co¬ 
existence of three such large projects on; 
such a narrow market can only lead to aj 
collapse of prices. 

SWEDISH INDUSTRY 

Into the Big Time 

Stockholm 

I ntegration in Swedish industry has 
speeded up. According to a private sur 
vey there were some 220 take-overs and 
amalgamations in the last two years com¬ 
pared with 270 for the whole period 
1958-62. Half the recent mergers were 
between competing firms at the same level 
in the production process and in the same 
trade. One-quarter had the purpose of 
broadening and increasing production, but 
some also meant vertical integration in.the 
manufacturing line. Vertical amalgamations, 
which account for 20 per cent m the total, 
have been mainly from manufacturing to 
trading. Finally, holding companies’ pur- 
chases made up about 5 per cent of the total, 
a new development for holding companies, 
which had previously confined themselves 
to investing in shares of large corporations. 
The greatest number of mergers took 
place in engineering and shipbuilding* 
followed by chemicals, textiles and clothing- 
food, pulp and paper. The firms involved 
during the past two years account for no 
less than 40 per cent of the total value of 
production in Swedish industry. 

Purchases by Swedish companies of enter¬ 
prises abroad have increased recently. I fl 
1964 ten foreign firms were taken over* 
whereas only five Swedish companies car 1 -* 
into foreign possession. 
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considering^) 

# Canada?£ 

V Q for new business 
A opportunities 


&*?• ■ 


consult us at't^-ti$tiMit planning; 
stage. More tli^Iaodo lloydl Balik 
branches throughout Canada 
are in an excellent position to provide 
practical help and information 
to anyone interested in 
this growing market. Wholehearted 
Co-operation and practical 
assistance is available to you 
through our London offices. 


TH E ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

Incorporated tit Canada in 1869 with limited liability 

HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER $6,000,000,000 

London branches: main branch $ Lothbury EC2 • MONarch 6633. 
west end 2 Cockspur Street swi • wmtchaU 7921 ' 


All these Bonds having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


$ 10 , 000,000 

City of Helsinki 

(Republic of Finland) 

Twelve Year 614% External Loan Bonds of 1965 

Dated April 1, 1965 Due April 1,1977 

interest payable October 1 and April 1 in New York City 


Price 97Va% 

and accrued interest 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 

1 ncor per. ted I ncorpornt.fi Incorporated 

March 26, 1965. 
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ICI have an agricultural theorem. They know that their nitrogen 
fertilizers give more grass better milk yields more profit 
to the farmer. 

But faimers are sceptical people They need pi oof 

ICI provided it—by running a 5-vear expeument on two adjacent 
Someiset fax ms of the same aiea and type of soil. On one farm 200 
units of ICI nitiogen weie applied pei acre per year, on the other 
—none. The ‘nitiogen'Jann suppoitecl moie cows produced60 „ 
more milk and mace 2J times as mm li pi ofit as the untreated farm. 

QED. 



IMPERIAL 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 


LONDON S.W.l 
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Smiling 

through 

their 

tears 



i the City moods and reactions were fat 
removed from those after last No vein¬ 
's budget. Then the market shot up- 
ds for a brief moment, before plunging 
> the gloom that played an important part 
bringing on the sterling crisis. This 
j the market’s first instinct was the oppo- 
; jobbers sharply lowered their bid 
es. When they saw the state of play 
rather non-play, there were only 8,000 
kings) they put them up again. In 
ember the Gty had turned defiant, and 
fashioned anti-intellectual postures were 
tk Now the feelings were resigned, as 
he loss of an empire. “It’s a pity: 
am was built up on these overseas 
its.” The government and its taxes are 
1 to stay and “ young chaps like you seem 
e able to live with the capital gains tax.” 
much resentment even at the extension 
he short-term rates from six to twelve 
iths, a move that even outsiders may 
lore, if they wish for the freest and most 
rc market possible ; rather relief that the 
;-term rate was only 30%. At the same 
‘ a curiously detached air pervaded 
seveial regrets that nothing had been 
c to encourage investment and the 
amic elements in the economy, 
his mood could 90 on be overtaken—as 
sums affecting the various classes of in- 
ors arc worked out, as more information 
imes available and as some parts of the 
pluck up the couiagc to roar defiance 
n. 

ie new switchers 
equities 

. we are all dealer* now, when shall 
>tart to deal ? 

me pre-budget buying by the small 
investor, ever resilient, ever convinced 
he can beat the professionals, enabled 
r investors to rid themselves of a lot 
.ock— 17,000 bargains were marked last 
ay. Within two days after the budget 
stors were naanaging to feel distinctly 
Tful; just why js not very clear. The 
get increases business taxation by rather 


more than expected; and provides fewer 
reliefs than expected for hard cases; its 
deflationary impact on the economy is in 
the top bracket of people's expectations; 
and at the same time it has not, yet, stimu¬ 
lated a full recovery in sterling. So it is 
actually possible that still further depres¬ 
sants may lie ahead. 

Even on Wednesday, however, the excep¬ 
tions to the general downward movement 
showed that stocks thought by investors to 
be favoured by the coming of corporation 
tax still exist, though their ranks have been 
somewhat thinned. High cover is even 
more essential now that the tax rate may 
be 40%—though a lower rate is quite 
possible; but those (like Vickers) whose 
cover is largely provided by investment 
allowances will be unhappier than might 
have been hoped before the budget. With 
interest rates still high equity yields remain 
important to the majority of investors, who 
in any case were becoming chary of some 
low-yield high-cover stocks like Jaguar. The 
thin relief for the overseas companies will 
prevent the revival vaguely hoped for in the 
oil market. The cancellation of TSR 2 seri¬ 
ously affects the investment sums of only 
one company, Bristol Aeroplane, which 
was to have made the engines. One con¬ 
fusion which should be sorted out soon is 
between life and composite insurance com¬ 
panies. Shares of both fell equally on 


Wednesday but where the falls in the com¬ 
posite offices may well be permanent, 
tax-wise, the life offices are very different 
animals. 

But in the long run curiously enough, 
the capital gains tax may release some 
inhibitions among the larger investors in 
the equity markets. Until now pension 
funds have been restrained in their choice 
of equity investments by considerations ef 
the amount of tax, already paid by the com¬ 
pany, which they could reclaim. . This was 
less (or nil) in the case of companies operat¬ 
ing overseas. Now they can look further 
than before, particularly to the oil shares if 
they fall any further; as the longest-term of 
all investors they will not be worried by 
holding these as fixed-interest stocks for a 
few years. And the change in status of life 
insurance companies and investment and 
unit trusts as they pay some capital gains 
ux will encourage them to deal more 
actively, although the larger life offices 
already find the market too narrow to 
operate as freely as they would like. Invest¬ 
ment trusts which in the past have been 
chary of too rapid a turnover of their port¬ 
folios for fear of being classed as dealing 
companies will certainly feel freer to 
buy and sell, although not of course in 
their American portfolios, whcie they face 
the cost of the compulsory repatriation of 
a quarter of any sums realised. But there 
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ate a few trust* with American shares held 
in New York as collateral Vgainst loans or 
debentures raised in the American market, 
and the Bank of England has apparently 
ruled that these shares can be benight and 
sold freely , nittoi t tea? ct the *$% 

unit trust* have 
baMwNnMll of the worst tax fears, both 
siiAtfiemdid^iiits tax. And some of dto 
unit trusts have been putting 

money late oversea* mi ni n g, 
, shaft*. which are tipjWK 
MwendqU Of Overseas Trade' 

_Proatw»a%B»Miagtrs will try 

to.Oiilaa^ profitability by, increased rnaiket 

f. 

in A* equity market fhe private 
~ Sril caopta in termh«nf market 
k the past he has been reluctant 
to dat hh fosses: will the tax advantages 
now persuade him (or allow his broker to 
persuade him) to change his portfolios 
raster by cutting his losses ? And how far 
will his “ locked-in position ” in stocks on 
which he has a loss but hopes for a long¬ 
term recovery prevent him from dealing ? 

GILT EDGED 

2 heaval in Debt 
magement? 

T ib big budget blow to the gilt-edged 
market was Mr Callaghan's refusal to 
allow exemption from the gains tax for life 
assurance companies, except on their 
pension annuity funds. The decision 
brought some straight selling, and further 
moves from low coupon to high coupon 
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jDpedged ' are , part; 

^istorKpHy low. Take the cam Of* 3 per 
cent savings 1965-1975, for which an 
insurance company paid say 90 and which 
. mow stands at 73. lx sold immediately, the 
H book Ion of 17 incurred before the 
reference date of April 6th cannot be offset 
against liabilities for other capital gains; 
so that by selling now the investor M wastes " 
a Ids*. But if he holds on, the stock can 
riie to 90 before he is liable to capital gains 
tad Oh it. The tame considerations will 
to ordinary fo#vidWd investors sub¬ 
ject to the gems tax, aad may have a 
particular effect 3 n locking them into the 
irredeemable smoke whfch stand «t the 
largest discounts. But the effect on the life 
* durance comptatita tt particularly serious 
because of thdfr major wfejp technical mar¬ 
ket switching opejims. The basis of these 
has been to a* eery huge extent the 
difference in tax positions between life 
assurance funds on the one hand and the 
pension funds (which are free of all tax) 
on the other. Now, the willingness of one 
of these major partners to deal will be 
severely affected. 

Mr Callaghan’s tough decision to make 
gilt-edged securities liable to the gains tax 
was itself almost certainly right, and repre¬ 
sented a notable triumph of the principle 
of equity between different investors over 
the narrower interests of the Exchequer as 
a borrower. The slight rise in interest 

ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
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| ratcs thjt'AisniaJ kivfljvj h **ply ccj 
i pensatgd *bjf the adcfttiofiafl tex paid; 


there is no reason to risk even a minor 
ossification of the gilt edged market in the 
process. Sq the Chancellor would be wise tc 
reconsider the position of the life assure 
eupxpDmies in the finance bill. 

U he does not, the monetary authorm f ,i 
may need to make significant changes ml 
their techniques of debt management. lv" 
sjimably, but not yet certainly, no capital 
gpna <08 will be imputed oq conversion 
Operation** where the government offers a 
new stocfcjn straight exchange for an exist, 
tag OtyPa |F this is so, the government will 
deng it easier to raise money through 
sUdt formal conversion < Offers; and the 
recent and much smoother practice under 
which the government broker has gradually 
bought up supplies of the maturing stock 
in the market will be impeded, as investors' 
will be loath to attract a liability to capital 
gains tax in this way if they would avoid 
it on i later conversion issue. If this 
anomaly does remain, the government may 
even be drawn to the American technique 
of “advance refunding’’—making con¬ 
version offers for stocks mat are still a Ion; 
way from maturity. This process would 
tend to lock investors further into their 
existing holdings. So the precise treatment 
of conversion issues in the finance bill will 
be of major importance to future debt 
management in Britain. 


Money from Where ? 

Three companies reporting tins week have all had their tax portion altered 
by the budget—though possibly not entirely as the Chancellor intended. 


Ban Not Beaten 

Readers can find the closing prices on 
April 6th—base date for reckoning capital 
gains—on pages 256 and 257 * They may 
be disappointed not to find them higher. 
A fair number of the smaller companies 
ended at their peak for the year, but the 
prices were in moat cases directly attri¬ 
butable to good results, encouraging 
statements, first-ever interim dividends, 
hopes of takeovers, revaluations, possible 
liquidations, and die like. No room for 
investigation by Mr Callaghan's sleuth, 
looking for possible market rigging. 

True, some closely . held trusts rote 
sharply op Mondey*- 4 ut fell back on 
Tuesday to finish IfiUdh they started or 
below. 


stocks. The ,Chancellor’s confidence that 
the " fluidity ” of the market would not be 
significantly affected brought short, sharp 
and very tad* comments in the most 
august City quarters. For it seems clear 
thee the volume of switching is bound to 
be reduced, as managers of life funds feel 
m locked in” <0 their existing holdings. 
This effect will be particularly severe 


F r 1964 Associated Electrical Industries 
paid 2.4s. per share in dividend, up by 
a fifth, putting the shares at 47s. 9d. on a 
5% dividend yield. On these profits, main¬ 
taining the dividend would mean a drop in 
retained profits by a third to £2.13 million, 
if die corporation tax rate is indeed 40%. In 
the last decade retained profits have 
amounted to £22.3 million, while £54-3 
million has been raised on the market, com¬ 
prising rights issues of £34.5 million and 
debenture issues of £19.8 million. In future 
it will obviously seem to make sense to rely 
as far as possible on internal financing and 
dispense with rights issues, thus saving tax. 
However, AETs ordinary dividends net of 
tax have amounted to no more than £29.5 
million over the decade: i.e., less than it 
has raised by rights issues. 

One of AEI’s budget fears was partially 
relievo!. Jointly held companies like British 
Lighting, the AEI/Thorn lamp group, will 
still be possible, since there will be no tax 
disadvantage ta receiving dividend from 
*uch trade Investments in such joint com¬ 
panies. This is important, as all the electrical 
companies still have too many separate divi¬ 
sions, each operating on too small a 
scale. Obviously, future rationalisation 
(particularly in household appliances, trans¬ 
formers and turbo-generators) will involve 


arrangements like that between Thorn and 
AEI. The only worry was a vague threa: 
by the Chancellor that Mr Jay at the Board 
of Trade is looking at such joint companies, 
in case they mean that these represent 
market carve-ups by the participants. But 
what if the English market is so small m 
international terms that it makes sense for 
one such joint company to be formed, which 
would have over 50% of the UK market ; 
This would be the case if AEI and Parson' 
joined together in the generating field, and 
would apply to other sensible mergers. 

BOWATER PAPER 

Ready with its Foreign 
Gearing 

B owater's splendid trading results for 
1964 (sales up 8% to £vji million, 
trading profits up 16% at £29 million' 
have been overshadowed by corporation 
tax worries. Bowater gets 70% <* 
its profits from abroad, the bulk from 
the United State* and Canada, and it* 
growth depends on a continuous inve* 
ment programme there. On * 46% corpora¬ 
tion tax Bowater expects just to be awe 10 
cover Us present dividend on its present 
profits (as against a cover of 'i.8 at the I 
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Fair warning: 
next year will be 
too late. 



This is the last year to see the New York World's Fair! It reopens on April 21. Hundreds 
of exciting exhibits covering 646 acres. More than a hundred restaurants-—with cuisine from 
every land. We make your trip easy. Our 21-day Jet Economy fares are up to £65.19s. less than peak 
season fares. London-New York and return—£ 107.3s. We have more transatlantic Jets than anyone. 
We'll even arrange a 3-day stay in New York (including hotel, sightseeing, and a World's Fair ad¬ 
mission) for £7.18s. Honestly, isn’t this the year for you to see the __ . „ 

U.S.A.? Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or call us. You’ll have wonflS 11081 € ®V enMceo 
a good feeling knowing you've chosen die very bast time is. KS'iJliSJ* ,Un<u ' 
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PILKINGTONS 

lead the world in glassmakins 



There's no more searching test of a glass 
than to make it into a mirror, and reflect 
an object in it again and again. There's 
no doubt which glass makes today's 
finest, truest mirrors. It is Float glass, 
invented and developed by Pilkingtons. 

d » 


Pilkington glass is made or processed in 
up-to-date plants in nine countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry's largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and development. 
Pilkington research and development 
produced Float glass which, with Its new 
clarity and brilliance, outdates Plate glass 
In modern building, for mirror making and 
for toughening into safety glass. For the 
finest glass specify Pilkingtons. 


An up-to-the-minute glass for every 
building need: 

Float • Plate • Sheet • Patterned 
Wired # Heat-Absorbing • "Vitrolite" 
"Armourplate" and "Armourcast" Doors 
Coloured Cladding Glass • Domes • Glass 
Blocks • “Insulight" Double Glazing Units 
Diffuse Reflection Glass • Louvre Blades 

For further information please write to: 
PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 
ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


FOR MODERN BUILDING SPECIFY 6USS RY PUKMGTONS-MVEITORS OF FLO! 
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moment) and of course will benefit to p* 
unknown extent from tak reliefs for a 
couple of years. 

But nor only may its profits increase, but 
its overseas capital programme will not be 
unduly affected by difficulties over the 
export of capital. F6r Bowater has built 
in overseas empire now worth over £120 
million, on an outflow of British capital of 
only £ti million. The rest has been 
financed from retained overseas profits and 
by raising fixed-interest capital abroad. 
Bowater has also taken advantage of low- 
rate loans and tax holidays offered by 
foreign governments to try and attract 
industries to underdeveloped regions. 
Bowater has done this in Belgium. Birfield, 
the motor-compftnent company, has 
expanded in a depressed area in Northern 
Italy by borrowing money from the Italian 
government at 3i%. 

Not that all such ventures turn out 
happily. Bowater’s big packaging plant in 
Rome designed for a turnover of over £4 
million a year (which never achieved more 
than £ii million) has fallen a victim to some 
inadequate and over optimistic market 
research and the Italian recession. It 
has been unable to find a buyer for 
the plant, or a partner—not even IRI, 
the Italian state holding company, which 
has taken on a good many lost causes 
in its time. So orders are no longer being 
taken and the staff is being paid off—which 
has caused much local resentment. In 
France the standstill in recent years in the 
price of newsprint has made its operations 
relatively unprofitable. 

Bowater has tried in the past to import 
materials in as raw a state as possible, for 
fabrication in this country. Unusually, its 
Kemsley Mill in Kent (which accounts for 
half its production of newsprint) uses 
Canadian pulpwood rather than pulp. The 
Canadians naturally object to being treated 
as an underdeveloped country, but at the 
same time keep duties Of up to 20% 
on the specialised papers which Bowater 
would like to export from this country to 
Canada. At the moment Bowater manages 
to have the best of both worlds: it controls 
its own source of raw materials, and at the 
same time ensures that the net import cost 
is as low as possible. 

A lot of Bowater’s North American pro¬ 
fits do, however, come from the mills which 
supply American newspapers with their 
newsprint—this is purely “ overseas ” busi¬ 
ness. These profits are secured by long-term 
sliding-scale contracts, and although West 
Coast North American paper prices were 
reduced 11% last year, Bowater is confi¬ 
dent that it can hold the price line in the 
Hast—and might well invest in the West, 
even at the present prices. Nor is the out¬ 
look at home unfavourable, with Bowater 
prepared to supply paper suitable for the 
web-offset printing machines that are mak¬ 
ing such headway. And although Reed, as 
controller of Wall Paper Manufacturers will 
be making 80% or so of the wallpaper base 
in this country, Bowater is supplying 
Imperial Chemical Industries, and is 
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naturally not too unhappy, about the 
prospect. 

In all though, Bowater {oust he thought 
of as a fixed-interest stock for a year or 
two, but with a very reasonable long term 
prospect—and the yield of 6.3% at 43s. 9<L 
does not hope for even as much as that. 

UNILEVER 

Limited Scope 

U nilever’s sales rose in the year to end* 
December, 1964, by 10% to £1*688.5 
million, some two to three points more than 
this slightly unambitious company normally 
expects. The United Africa Company did 
surprisingly well, particularly In French- 
speaking Africa, excluding the Congo where 
the warring factions have disrupted its 
plantation and ranching business very seri¬ 
ously ; and sales of its catalysts which are 
now little used in oil refining in the western 
world were higher than expected, mainly 
because China was building up its oil 
industry. Profits, however, were up by a 
meagre 5% from £118.7 million, compared 
with a nse the previous year of over 10%. 

The main trouble came from margins on 
the oils and fats side, and on food. Unilever 
is finding Procter and Gamble a tough com¬ 
petitor and cannot make any inroads in the 
American market, the biggest in the world, 
and in toilet preparations it had a particu¬ 
larly dismal year there. 

Unilever is now faced with the problem 
that its biggest markets, western Europe 
and North America, are now dose 
to saturation point, while the rest of the 
world, where the potential is admittedly 
good, needs a great deal of pioneering to 
open up the market—and much of it tends 
10 be hostile to European companies anyway. 

Corporation tax, even at 40% maximum, 
should not affect the dividend, although 
retained earnings will fall if the tax is over 
371 % ; and as two-thirds pf its income 
originates overseas it could eventually fed 
the squeeze of the new tax rules. The 
extremely complicated profit equalisation 
arrangements between the Dutch and 
British companies, however, makes diem 
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virtually one company, and the important 
figures in determining dividends am the 
results of the two companies together* 
If the British (tax system proves too 
severe on overseas investment and 

trading, new investmens will be made 

by the Dutch company, which will 

then have to subsidise the British end to 
hdp it pay its dividend. 

While this international combine can 

soften the blow of British taxation it cannot 
avoid it altogether and the total tax rate 
for the two companies will rise. In view of 
the trading difficulties that face the company 
and the uninspiring profits record there 
seems little to justify the present price of 
318. 9d., where the dividend yidd is only 
3.9%. The future cover is impossible to 
compute until the company has sorted out 
its allocations of overseas profits between the 
two companies—end certainly does nothing 
to enhance the value of the shares. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Composite Unhappiness 

T he composite offices will not suffer 
any ill-effects from the capital gains tax, 
because they are already classed as dealers 
on their investment operations, but corpora¬ 
tion tax will bit them hard, for two reasons. 

At the moment most of them are drawing 
on past profits to pay their current divi¬ 
dends. Their underwriting losses are 
absorbing all or nearly all their investment 
income, with one or two exceptions. In 
future where past profits are used to pay 
current dividends, the dividends will be 
charged to income tax again even though 
the past profits have borne income tax and 
profits tax at a total rate of 53!%. This 
will increase the cost of current dividends 
by about seven-tenths to the insurance com¬ 
pany, where these arc paid entirely out of 
past profits. 

Again, insurance companies now pay pro¬ 
fits tax on their unfranked investment in¬ 
come. This is their income from gilt-edged 
and debentures, mortgages and, m future, 
overseas securities, but not equity and pre¬ 
ference dividends. They will pay corpora- 
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tkm tax instead in future (i.e £6% instead 
of 15%). But the Income on Which cor* 
peration tax is payable will be reduced by 
any underwriting losses. On the other hand, 
where there are underwriting profits these 
will bear tax at 40% instead of the com* 
bined income tax and profits tax rate of 
56}%. The benefits from this relief will 
only outweigh the 21-effect of the substitu¬ 
tion of corporation tax for profits tax on 
unfranked income where a company’s 
underwriting profits ate nearly equal to its 
investment tnoome (assuming the company’s 
investment income is 40% franked). Thus 
the changes benefit those insurance com¬ 
panies that still make money from their 
own business rather than from investment 
income. 

But in their present condition composite 
companies will be badly hurt by the change. 
Even when underwriting losses are reduced 
to nil shareholders’ earnings would be cut 
by a quarter by the change (again where 
investment income is 40% franked). But 
by the same token a reappearance of under¬ 
writing profits would be that much more 
valuable to shareholders. 

Hie signs are that composite companies 
did better in die British market last year 
than in 1963, but worse in the United 
States. But the prospect of satisfactory 
underwriting profits is still distant and the 
short run impact of the tax change will be 
wholly bad- The FT-Actuaries group index 
of composite insurance company shares now 
stands at 62.4 (showing a drop of 37.6 over 
three years), but could be due for yet 
another tumble. 

For the life offices the situation remains 
latgely obscure. The offices will not escape 
the capital gains tax on their ordinary life 
business. But the Chancellor avoided any 
mention of whether the corporation tax will 
apply to the life companies (and if so how). 
The taxation arrangements of the life offices 
are already peculiar to themselves and highly 
complicated. The companies themselves 
have no idea of their future tax position, 
like them, investors will have to wait for 
the finance bill itself. 
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With two-thirds of its sales in consumer 
goods Philips is naturally very sensitive to 
deflationary policies, which usually begin 
with curbs on consumer spending, but it 
hopes to increase the relative importance of 
ks investment goods side in the future : 
sales of “ professional ” electronics, which 
were 2.8 million guilders in 1960, are 
expected to be 11 million in 1970 and 35 
million in 1980 (Consumer goods sales are 
likely to rise only to between two and three 
times their i960 level in this time.) 
The rise in business should be spread over 
the whole range of industrial products, but 
it begins to look as if Philips will not really 
be in the running in computers: it still has 
no model near production and can only 
hope that by 1967 it will have something 
to offer for the research it is carrying out. 
But even if the whole computer pro¬ 
gramme had to be written off the company 
would not suffer seriously. 

The distant future looks good but with 
one-third of the current financial year to 
December already gone the company only 
expects trading profits to be around the level 
of law year. There w&s a 3i % Improvement 
in productivity last year which is unlikely 
to be repeated this year despite the 
three-year wage agreement made by the 
Dutch company and workers, but a 5% 
boost to profits, about 5 million guilders, 
will come from the Supervisory and 
Management Boards’ decision to cut their 
own share in the profits. The divi¬ 
dend will almost certainly be 16%, a$ 
for the past six years and despite the 
board’s wariness the customary 5% stock 
issue may well be safe. The price of 
the 25 florin share in Holland is 148 florins 
—and the yield is 2.7%—about the market 
average. The price of the 10 florin units in 
London, including the 12% dollar premium, 
is 128s. 9d. and the yield is 2.5%. But these 
figures will only be of interest to the 4% of 
Philips shareholders resident in this coun¬ 
try. Philips will have to promise a lot more 
for 1965 before investors here will buy over 
the premium. 


PHILIPS 

Squeezed by Stabilisation 

A t first sight Philips results arc {good: 

sales up 12% to 7,000 million guilders 
(£700 million), profits up 14% to 935 
million guilders, and profit margins were 
held. But these figures hide a wide diver¬ 
gence between the first and second half of 
die year. As 1964 began, demand for tele¬ 
vision lets was buoyant throughout Europe 
and Philips yas working at full stretch; 
but then came the Italian stabilisation pro¬ 
gramme and a further slowing down Of the 
French economy? which hit safes Very hard. 
In Britain (he expected demand for ultra¬ 
high-frequency 625 line §m did not 
materialise m milcrs ,with abnormally 
largeriteks cut back rbeir coders later in the 


CORPORATION TAX 

Accident or Design ? 

C ompany dividends will be subject to 
income tax if paid after next April 
but by implication, not before. Corpora¬ 
tion tax will apply to company accounting 
periods ending roughly from now on. There 
seems no reason therefore why companies 
should not pay high dividends out of their 
first set of profits liable to corporation tax, 
dividends which would not seem to be 
fiaple to income tax. To take full advantage 
of this gap companies might nave td pay 
a high interim but no final dividend in order 
t0 ensure that the taholc dMdmi (or as 
much of it as possible) is paid before next 
April. Since the Chancellor has 
shown hiitiaf lf very touchy ovuf tiuf hriksL 
teal or imagined, ^ had tfctutf 'rim mil 
gap in the Finance bill, or he may be due 

, v . 
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|n Brief... 

Viyella’s Shirtings 

Viyella International has not yet come to 
the end of its appetite for other companies 
Last week it reached agreement with the 
directors of Mekay (Holdings) on the terms 
of a bid for the 1.2 million Ordinary shares 
The bid, which the directors have accepted 
for three-quarters of the total, is worth 
9s. 9d. per share with Viyella standing at 
21s. 6d. Mekay will give Viyella another 
branded outlet for its textiles, an area in 
which, as an integrated company, it is con¬ 
cerned to expand its interests. 

Standard’s Branches 

In a table on London based overseas 
banks in the issue of The Economist for 
March 6th the Standard Bank was shown 
to have 739 branches. It has over 960 
branches and after the proposed merger 
with the Bank of West Africa the organisa¬ 
tion will have some 1,100 branches. 

On to the Farms 

In its search after non-aviation turnover 
Hawker Siddeley is proposing to buy R. A. 
Lister, and the directors are agreeing. The 
price of 59s. a share is not excessive, since 
it puts Lister on over a 4% dividend yield 
—twice covered. Lister’s basic sphere of 
operations is on the farm, with all kinds of 
diesel-powered machinery—and Hawker 
was known to be anxious to increase 
its diesel side. And the price paid (£19 
million) will be substantially reduced by 
Lister’s £2.5 million in cash or near cash. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

PERU 

BOLIVIA 

ECUADOR 

All three Andean republics are 
set for a year of rising 
production, investment, and 
foreign trade, although s 
political events in Bolivia may ». 
mar that country's chances of 1 
progress. The Revfew gives " 
essential information end 
analysis for thOsemterested ^ 
in the area. , , '$! 
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SCIENCE 
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Reaching for the Stars Battle Orders 


T his country has no space programme in 
the popular sense, no big rickets, no 
satellites, no men in orbit. Yet it is 
one of the paradoxes of science that in spite 
of this, bigger contributions are being made 
here ip Britain to the sum of knowledge 
about space, the stars, the galaxies and the 
origins of the universe, than by all the 
American and Russian space probes and 
satellites added together. The brotherhood 
of radio astronoxPers, who in the past two 
decades have pushed-—for once quite liter- 
ally—the frontiers of human knowledge out 
by some millions of light-years into un¬ 
known galaxies creating and colliding in 
monstrous cosmic eruptions, have been sus¬ 
pect among other scientists because of the 
size of the tools they use and the sums of 
money they want to pay for them. Ever 
since the cost of the first radio telescope 
built in this country at Jodrell Bank doubled 
during construction from £300,000 to 
£700^00, radio astronomy has been un¬ 
fairly associated with extravagance. So in 
1961, when it had become plain that the 
astronomers were going to ask for more and 
bigger telescones costing from £100,000 to 
£600,000 each, the government set up a 
committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Fleck to look into their claims. 

In its own leisurely fashion, that commits 
tee has just repotted; and it ha* had die 
nerve to state tinhiushlngiy* in a week when 
Britain’s technical reputation was reeling 
from yet another aircraft cancellation, that 
here was at least one field of sctence, and an 
important mt} in which we unquestionably 
• f 


lead the world. Thi? is a consoling and per¬ 
fectly fair statement of fact. Research is 
concentrated at Jodrell Bank which belongs 
to Manchester University; at Cambridge 
where Professor Ryle is usefully and regu¬ 
larly cutting the ground from beneath Pro¬ 
fessor Fred Hoyle’s arguments about how 
the world came about; and at Malvern 
where the Ministry of Aviation first became 
interested in radio telescopes because they 
could detect missiles, when the kind of 
results coming out of Britain started tq be 
appreciated, other countries began to plan 
big radio astronomy programmes with big 
telescopes, but somehow these never mate¬ 
rialised. Neither of the planned American 
telescopes “ have made much progress.” 
One opened in Australia has technical limi¬ 
tations ; the best telescope the Russians have 
is half the size of the British. Plainly, the 
expensive lessons learnt in building Jodrell 
Bank have repaid for themselves in experi¬ 
ence apd expertise, and the committee re¬ 
ports that the teams doing this work should 
be given “ adequate research support with 
the maximum freedom in using it on a long 
term basis,” probably to the tune of £4 mil¬ 
lion to 1972, when the programme will be 
due again for review. Considering that the 
government has recently spent between £30 
and £40 million setting up a research 
machine for way-out forms of nuclear 
physics (which has currently broken dqvrii) 
this seems a small price tp pay Ja these 
days for supporting a tench of science 
where the brain drain iq» this Once, in our 
direction 


S weets and chocolates could make legal 
history next month when they become 
the first goods, along with shoes, to seek 
the Restrictive Practices court’s permission 
to keep resale price maintenapOe. In the 
past five weeks, the Regisifar ha? issued alto¬ 
gether 14 notices of the broad groups of 
goods with which be intends to start the 
hearings. The prescribed 28-day breathing 
space, to allow retailers or trade unions to 
inform him that they a^ant to take part in 
the proceedings, expired in the case of shoes 
and sweets at the end of last week, and the 
Court will now probably fix a date for their 
preliminary hearings in early May. 

The groups that the Registrar has chosen 
so far have been picked in a way that should 
give industry a fairly dear idea of how the 
Resale Prices Act is going to work. They 
indude prams, wines and spirits, soft drinks, 
furniture, seeds, television, and most 
recently stationery and some office machines 
like typewriters. The list does not, signifi¬ 
cantly, include either books or drugs, the 
two categories of goods that seem at first 
sight to have the best chance of getting 
exemption under the Act Sweets, shoes 
and television between them should give a 
reasonably clear picture of how broadly or 
narrowly the judges who sit in the Restric¬ 
tive Practices Court will interpret the Act’s 
spedal provisions for keeping resale price 
maintenance if free competition would 
otherwise mean a reduction in outlets 
(sweets?), in the range of stock carried 
(shoes?), qt a deterioration In standards of 
safety and servicing (tdevision?). Sweet- 
makers, who depend for much of their sales 
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on impulse buying, might weli*be able to 
show that they would be hit by a retraction 
in the number of comer shops with sweet 
counters. But the Act is only concerned 
with whether the public would suffer, and 
this could be much more difficult to prove. 

CONSUMER SPENDING 

On the Up and Up 

P re-budget shopping, in a rush at the 
end 5 seems to have been pretty marked, 
although /mere''are no statistics jis yet to 
support shopkeepers’ accounts. "The latest 
hard figures* released on Monday, cover 
only February: they show that even by 
then retailers were having a busy time. 
Looking hack over a year to the previous 
February, the biggest pluses were^scored by 
gas showrooms,. Up 26 per cent, mail order 
business, up per cent, and off-licence 
sales, up 12 per cent. 

On die Board of .Trade’s more sophisti¬ 
cated measures,.tales went up for the second 
month rupnlhg in both value and volume, 
this upward trend discounting ordinary 



seasonal effects. The rise in volume was 
no more than half a point, but this brought 
it within an ace of the all-time record shop¬ 
ping level last October. But to get their 
baskets nearly as full, shoppers had to spend 
2 per cent more in February than four 
months before.' 

The drop and subsequent recovery in 
shopping between October and February 
was largely in food and clothes. Sales by 
durable goods shops changed little, other 
than seasonally. Credit sales of these shops 
have also done much as expected for the 
dme of year, although the falling-off in 
February was a little more than usual. On 
the other hand, the other side of the instal¬ 
ment credit business, done by the finance 
bouses, recovered from the January slug¬ 
gishness. Total hire purchase debt, after 
dipping £2 million the month before, rose 
£10 million in February to £1,123 million. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Small Comfort 

I n a budget speech that dearly precluded 
any early casing of the post. 7 per 
cent Bank rate squeeze on credit there was 
little to cheer the London money market. 

" f 1 * ‘ 
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Admittedly Mr Callaghan did have Some 
relief to offer the hard^eabed local authori¬ 
ties. Most immediate is the extra £40 
lion of Exchequer money being made avail¬ 
able for advances to authorities in “less 
prosperous ” areas of the country. In prac¬ 
tice this will raise from 30 to 50 per cent 
the limit on the portion of their long-term 
financing needs that qualified local authori¬ 
ties can meet at sub-market rates through 
the Public Works Loan Board over the com¬ 
ing year. In itself this is pretty smaH beer. 
But eventually the Labour government 
plans to extend this particular privilege, or 
disguised subsidy, to all local authorities. 

The authorities should also ultimately 
benefit from Mr Callaghan’s face-lifting job 
on Post Office savings, although the relief 
op this score again will probably not be 
large. Nor is it likely to be quick; the 
National Savings Movement’s new chair¬ 
man, Sir Miles Thomas, will have his work 
cut out helping to push the needed legisla¬ 
tion quickly through Parliament. Like funds 
placed in the very similar and highly suc¬ 
cessful special investment accounts of the 
Trustee Savings Banks, funds attracted to 
the new Post Office Savings Bank “ invest¬ 
ment accounts” will be invested not only 
in government but also in local authority 
securities. The new Post Office accounts 
will be open to savers who maintain a mini¬ 
mum balance of probably £50 in an ordi¬ 
nary Post Office savings account and are 
willing to give a month’s notice on with¬ 
draw^ of funds. The rate of interest on 
the investment accounts will be linked to 
the yield on government and local authority 
securities. At present yields this would 
imply a rate of about 5 per cent, or a return 
of 3 to 4 per cent after taxes—a return con¬ 
siderably higher than the 21 per cent offered 
on ordinary Post Office savings (which is 
tax free only .for the first £15 of interest), 
and fully competitive with that on deposits 
at joint stock banks. 

The new Post Office investment accounts 
are not likely to pose a serious challenge to 
the building, societies. But just now the 
building societies arc understandably sensi¬ 
tive to the very idea of new competition, 
however mild. Their inflow of new funds 
over January and February totalled only £54 
million, against £124 million over the same 
period last year ; repayments of principal 
were broadly unchanged at £78 million. So 
the societies are having to ration out their 
advances, even though they are eating into 
their liquid funds. 


GAR SALES 

Relief 

he budget relief, for a mere £2 10s. on 
the licenoe is a relief compared with the 
swingeing increase in purchase tax that 
motor dealers had expected on top of a 
booming market. “Fleet” cars used by 
commercial travellers have to be changed 
at a certain mileage to avoid repair bins; 
so the motor trade does not expect the 
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removal Of the initial altowinte on bulkiest 
cars jto fffoke mudh difference ^ sales.,; The 
fanner’s andUxccu five’s tar market may get 
hurt, not so much by the tax changes as 
by a general tightening up of business ex¬ 
penses. Demand for new cars remained so 
high during the winter that the usual stocks 
were not there to meet the usual spring 
demand. There was an inevitable shortage 
and it was made worse by strikes in car 
and coifipdtieiu factories, so that production 
is slightly clown on last year. Demand was 
further encouraged by a number of well- 
publicised, schemes to help the average 
motorist to get tax relief on his purchases 
of new cars on credit. The only warning 
sign is that demand seems to vary widely 
between neighbouring and apparently simi¬ 
lar areas and once the present backlog is 
cleared (by June or July ?;, the long-awaited 
downturn in demand could arrive more 
suddenly than would have been the case if 
orders had not bunched in the spring. 

While home demand has remained above 
last year’s, sales abroad in the first two 
months were substantially down, by 15,000 
cars to xo3,ooo on the same period last year. 
But by a statistical freak the periods are not 
strictly comparable: the 1964 figures should 
be devalued by about one-eighth to allow for 
leap year and some other odd features. 
Much of the decline, hit Rootes, which had 
been putting a lot of Hillman Imps into 
the pipeline at this time last year. While 
this (and the new large Numbers) is still 
making no great impact in this country, the 
Imp looks a competitive vehicle in markets 
like Scandinavia, where it can really compete 
on price. But Rootes reported a trading 
loss for the last half of 1964, and cannot 
feel too happy about the future. 

This is in contrast to the other manufac¬ 
turers who may have been tempted to con¬ 
centrate. just a little, on domestic sales, at 
a time when they must have felt that the 
boom at home would be soon over, leaving 
them only with their overseas market, a feel¬ 
ing which the lorry, makers must share to 
an even greater extent. But with Leyland 
quoting eighteen months’ delivery times, 
and Ford embarrassed by the rush of orders 
for its new D-Range of trucks, most of them 
should be well able to cojpe with the slacken¬ 
ing of home demand inevitable after the 
50 per cent increases in commercial vehicle 
licence fees. 


COTTON TEXTILES 

■ t - 

Feeling the Way 

* . ' 1 ’ 

T Hts Cotton Board put forward proposals 
for global quotas on cotton textiles in 
a paper to the Board of Trade a month ago, 
and these now seem to be reaching the 
people they would most affect. , Hongkopg 
producers are the most worried, since they 
could stand to lose most from a change in 
the system of import control. At pre&nt, 
imports from major producers are subject 
to a series of bilateral quotas that havd 
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been, negotiated piecemeal, as the need for 
them arpse—more or less, that is, when the 
alarm. of the Lancashire cotton industry 
made itself felt as each country emerged as 
a significant exporter. British producers 
have not been satisfied with this system, 
since it places no limit on the total amount 
imported. Indeed, it places a premium on 
being able, to step up imports quickly to a 
respectable level before {he peed to nego¬ 
tiate a quota becomes apparent, in order to 
have a strong bargaining position. To keep 
an eye on these mushrooming exporters, the 
Board of Trade last year took cotton textiles 
off open licence, simply to keep itself in¬ 
formed. 

Quotas themselves have not been a suffi¬ 
cient protection fo the Cotton Board’s way 
of thinking, for they have allowed die ex- 
porters to bunch their attention on to parti¬ 
cular lines: one year destroying the price 
framework of grey drill, the next of towel¬ 
lings. Moreover there has been an in* 
evitable drift towards made-up goods, as 
producers maximised the cost-differential 
between themselves tod the Western pro¬ 
ducers by concentrating on the products 
with the maximum labour content, made-up 
products like household textiles. All of 
which seems to have been foreseen by the 
Board of Trade, winch left itself a loophole 
since the quotas have all been termed to 
come up for re-negotiation at the end of this 
year. The Cotton Board has been pressing 
for a global quota to cover all imports, pro¬ 
viding the industry with some indication 
of the level at which they would stabilise. 
(This was put up as a poor second-best to 
Lancashire’s long-cherished desire for a 
protective tariff.) It may have been these, 
perhaps being gently aired in Hongkong, 
that caused the alarm. At the moment, 
Hongkong is strongly placed ; it and India 
have the largest quotas, of 185 million and 
195 million yards a year out of total imports 
of $72 million yards last year. 


BUILDING RESEARCH 

What Future for the 
Station ? 

W rfEN the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was eviscerated 
last month, its Building Research Station 
was passed to the Ministry of Technology. 
But is the Minister of Technology inter¬ 
ested In building? As Mr Kaplan, research 
director at the Civil Engineering Research 
Association, pointed out on Tuesday with 
masterly understatement : “ It is not at all 
clear how the activities i of the National 
Building Agency, the Directorate-General 
of Research and Development' at the .Min¬ 
istry of Public Building and Works toll the 
Building Research Station ’ V-not | men¬ 

tion die newly appointed industrialised 
building overTord at the Ministry of Hous¬ 
ing—“ are going tel develop in relation to 
each other.” 
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Building research is too important to the 
economy to be treated as this sort of foot¬ 
ball. The government had an opportunity 
to clear up some of the muddle while it was 
re-allocating ministerial responsibility and at 
last reaching agreement with the building 
industry over a neto, jointly-financed re¬ 
search association for building and civil 
engineering to replace the existing Civil 
Engineering Research Association* , The 
trouble has always been the feeling among 
builders that the work of the research 
stations was too cerebral to be of any help 
in solving their immediate on-site problems. 
Mr Kaplan thought that if the Building 
Research Station were u jointly financed and 
controlled by industry and government 
through the aegis of the proposed Building 
and Civil Engineering Research Associa¬ 
tion,” this might go a long way to dispel 
doubts about the relevance of the station’s 
work. At the moment 90 per cent of its 
funds come from the government. 

The basic weakness of the Building Re¬ 
search Station is that it hides its light 
under a bushel. It puts out a constant 
stream of highly relevant information; 
it recently evolved a way of precasting con¬ 
crete panels without the usual vast outlay 
of capital that makes most methods prohibi¬ 
tive for all but the larger builders. And it 
covers all kinds of mundane, problems that 
bother (or ought to bother) small builders. 
The recently revised paper on painting walls 
—when and how they should or should not 
be painted—is an example. But how many 
backwoodsmen of the industry wade 
through wordy papers about saponifiable 
paints or retarded hemi-hydrate papers? 
And, really, can one expect them to? 


MUSHROOMS 

Capricious Crop 

A t one of the biggest mushroom farms 
in Britain, it looked as though mush¬ 
rooms might have to be thrown away this 
week because of a shortage of pickers. The 
farm started up last October and production 
outpaced the supply of local labour—it has 
risen from 7,500 lb a day a month ago, to 
nearer 12,000 lb now. The average picker 
can lift 20 to 25 lb an hour, and by comb¬ 
ing a wider area for labour, numbers nave 
reached the hundred or so needed. The 
mushroom’s unpredictable growth is a per¬ 
petual headache for the 500 growers in 
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Britain; total output is roughly 60 million 
lb a year. Only about 30 produce more than 
ip,000 lb a week, nearly' half of them 
average less than i,Poo lb k week. But 
they all have to cater for a crop that may 
be 25 lb one day and 175 lb the next, tod 
no machine can yet pick both short and tall 
mushrooms without damaging those that 
have scarcely surfaced.;' The unpredict¬ 
ability also complicates marketing. Con¬ 
tracts for daily sales can be guaranteed only 
at a maximum of 2$ per cent of average out¬ 
put, and on some days a huge surplus has to 
be disposed of. 1 


CHEMICALS 

Aromatics from 
Milford Haven 

T ufi first of the petrochemicals plants 
that will inevitably duster around the 
refineries at Milford Haven has been 
announced by Gulf Oil. The company is to 
build an aromatics plant to produce more 
than 200,opp tons a year there, mo$dy of 
benzene and cyclohexane-—used to make 
plastics and synthetic fibres. Work on the 
plant, which will cost between £5 million 
and £10 million, should start—subject to 
the necessary government approval-—late 
next year. It is Gulf’s first petrochemicals 
plant in Europe and Milford Haven was 
chosen for this debut as an excellently sited 
centre for distribution around the Conti¬ 
nent. Similarly, benzene and cyclohexane, 
both liquids, were chosen partly because of 
the ease of transporting them. 

It has been economic recently to supply 
the massive shortages of these products in 
the European market by tanker from 
America. Last year some 300,000 tons 
of benzene, nearly enough to supply the 
British market, were shipped, much of it 
from Gulf’s plants in Texas. Aromatics, 
traditionally made as a by-product of 
coke and gas-making, have increasingly 
entered into the province of petro¬ 
chemicals. The move, already under 
way as the impossibility of supplying the 
exploding market for aromatics from coking 
operations became more apparent, was 
given a sharp boost when even that source 
dried up during the steel strikein America 
four years ago. Since then arosuttics plants 
have sprung up ill' Europe, 

Esso’s 300,060 tons-a-yegr unit to Holland 
is the largest, followed by Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries with a 150,000 tons unit 
tacked on to its quarter-million ton ethy¬ 
lene cracker at Wilton, mostly for its, own 
use. Gulf thinks jheire fc plenty of room 
for it, too: sales of aromatics in Europe arc 
growing at a steady i^t fi rj per Ctot a y*ear. 

This projeejt is well within Gutf’s pattern 
of chcnufsal operations,, already established 
in America, There it has berate the 
largest of jtbe “ merchant ” petrodnMofil 
producers, a concept perhaps ipore appro¬ 
priate to the American market than to the 
smaller and less Concentrated chemical 
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industry in Europe. Never going beyond 
the relatively rudimentary chemical building 
blocks like ethylene, propylene aftd buta¬ 
diene, Gulf pur up huge plants to supply 
other chemical manufacturers with their raw 
materials—a system of operation that has 
resulted in the famous “spaghetti bowl” 
of the Gulf Coast, a grid of pipelines 
through which ethylene and other chemicals 
is pumped between chemical companies. 
(Something of the sort was contemplated 
for the North and North-East of this 
country, running between IQ at Billingham 
and Shell at Manchester, but never got 
anywhere, perhaps because of the different 
habits of mind of the British.) Clearly, the 
aromatics jplant is only a start for Gulf, and 
it would like to see a complex of plants set 
up at Milford Haven which it could supply. 
And now that it has its own chemicals sub¬ 
sidiary—Spencer Chemicals, bought last 
year—it could £0 into the business of 
making plastics itself without waiting for 
customers. —' 


HOVERCRAFT 

Standing by for Take-off? 

T ownsend Car Ferries plans • cross¬ 
channel hovercraft service next year 
between Dover and Calais, provided the nec¬ 
essary licences can be obtained from both 
the British and French governments, using 
a 38 -passenger Westland SRN-6 capable of 
speeds up to 70 mph. Fares will be the 
same as those on existing cross-channel ser¬ 
vices and the company says this is the first 
step towards using a larger hovercraft across 
the channel. Meanwhile a Swedish company 
Svenskt Lloyd is discussing the introduction 
of a ijo ton hovercraft an a service between 
Ramsgate and Calais, carrying 40 cars and 
700 passengers. The Admiralty is also inter¬ 
ested. It recently asked three firms, Hover¬ 
craft Development, Ltd., Vickers-Arm¬ 
strongs, and Westland Aircraft, whether 
they could do feasibility studies of a 300 
ton hovership capable of 90 knots on the 
surface—but also capable of operating at a 
normal ship. 



The first of five hovercraft services sched¬ 
uled for this summer started this week by 
Scandinavian Hovercraft Promotion Ltd. 
around the Aalesund area of Norway. The 
other four ho v ercra ft services—they all 
use Westland machines—will be between 
dow nto wn San Francisco and the Inter¬ 
national Airports of San Francisco and Oak¬ 
land, fa the Kyushu area of Japan, betwee n 
Hamburg and the German North Sea 
Islands, and on the Clyde. 
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This comes after a long and disappointing 
period when considerable sums—both 
private and public—have been spent, 
with little to show for it. Interest has 
quickened only since the two worst 
drawbacks—salt-spray swamping the craft 
as it moved, and salt water corrosion 
of the engine—seem to have been 
beaten. The first has been cured by 
fitting a flexible rubber skirt between the 
hull and the water surface that contains the 
•pray, and the second by modifying the 
engine to counteract corrosion. 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 

One Won’t Pay, 

Another May 

T he Postmaster General said this week 
that the Post Office's Railex services are 
not likely to pay their way even after charges 
go up next month from 6 to 20 shillings a 
packet. How many people even knew they 
existed ? They are a combined GPO- 
British Rail operation where the GPO pro¬ 
vides messengers to collect packets of up to 
1 lb, take diem to the nearest station, 
send them on the next available train and 
deliver them. This virtually duplicates the 
Rail Letter service run by British Rail, 
with the difference that the customer 
arranges delivery and collection from the 
station and pays considerably less: only 
2s nd. for a 1 lb packet. There is obvi¬ 
ously room for rationalisation and the 
rise in Railex charges is likely to have just 
that effect. Instead of increasing GPO 
revenue, the extra charges are likely to per¬ 
suade customers to switch to the Rail 
Letter. So the increases may be the first 
step towards stopping the service altogether 
—which would suit the undermanned GPO. 

Its new Datel service is showing much 
more promise, where companies can send 
computer data over normal telephone and 
telegraph circuits. The GPO provides small 
units at each end of the line which accept 
computer data in electronic pulse form from 
equipment provided by the user. Hie 
sender telephones the company at the other 
end and warns it that he is about to transmit 
data. Buttons on the telephones are then 
pressed and the machines do the rest. 
Though computer data was first sent over 
telex lines in 1956, the GPO did not set up 
the special Date! service until last year. In 
December, 1963, Datel had 58 customers 
using 354 terminals ; but by December last 
year tne numbers had increased to 73 cus¬ 
tomers using 487 terminals. The next step 
is to make transmission wholly automatic, 
computer ringing up computer. 

SHIPS 

* 

Side Doors for Cargo 

icking up general cargo iron the quay¬ 
side by derrick or crane and lowering it 
again into die hold of a" ship is a compara¬ 
tively slow and expensive operation—both 
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in terms of the cost of the equipment in¬ 
volved and the time taken. A quicker 
method is to put cargo straight into the ship 
through side doors, but in their original 
form these opened inwards and became use¬ 
less as the door level rose above or 
below the quay with changes in tide and 
loading. They were dropped from general 
use before the mechanisation Of the docks— 
particularly the use of the fork-lift trucks— 
came in. But now a aide door has been 
developed that hinges out and turns into a 
ramp that stays in position whatever the 
height of the ship in relation to the quay. 
It was developed by a Norw^ian group— 
Lund, Mohr & Giaever-Enger, and is mar¬ 
keted now by MacGregor International. The 
new side doors—which allow for the use of 
fork-lift trucks—have been fitted on seven 
ships with at least eight more on order. The 
probable savings were illustrated by one 
ship in Rotterdam, which cut handling costs 
from £i 5s. s ton to 9s. a ton. Another 
ship with the new side doors discharging 
at Gothenburg showed that between 300 
and 600 tons of cargo could be moved in 
one shift by four fork-lift trucks on shore 
and two on board, giving a handling cost 
between as. and 4s. a too. 

SHORTER NOTES 

A useful package of measures to improve 
credit available to British exporters was 
announced this week. The clearing banks 
have agreed to provide finance at a fixed 
rate of 5i per cent for export credits of 
more than 2 years duration. This completes 
the changes announced in January, which 
lowered the minimum value of exported 
goods for which sudi credit was available 
from £100,000 to £50,000, but left the 
minimum period at 3 years. In addition, 
from now on the unconditional guarantee 
which ECGD gives to the banks on these 
credits will cover 100 per cent of the credit, 
instead of 90 per cent, and the ECXjD 
charge will be cut by a half (in most cases, 
from 6s. to 3s. per £100). ECGD is also 
raising the percentage cover it gives on risks 
of insolvency and default of buyer from 85 
per cent to 90 per cent so that it is in line 
with the 90 per cent cover already given 
on political risk. Hitherto, with the two 
rates in operation, the banks have regarded 
the overall cover as only 85 per cent. 


Recently a repair team made history by 
going inside the pressure vessel of one of 
the Atomic Energy Authority’? Colder Hall 
reactors and extracting a fallen camera from 
the reactor itself. Nine years ago, the AEA 
pioneered this sort of repair work by Weld¬ 
ing back into position a bracket that bad 
broken inside one of the early Wip<Jscale 
reactors. Then, 251 men worked in 25 
miriute relays behind an improvised radia¬ 
tion shield pf steel plates,. This time, they 
entered, die reactor protected Only by the 
normal air-tight suits wool by all reactor 
repair workers and their time Inside was 
limited to two mihutes each. 
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The world of Pfizer 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO.INC., 

Highlights from the President’s message 
and annual report to shareholders. 

The Annual Meeting of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. Inc. will be held on Monday, May 3rd 
at die Pfizer Medical Research Laboratories, 
Groton, Connecticut, U.S.A. The following 
are extracts from the President’s message 
and annual report to shareholders. 

“Your company had the best year in its history 
in 1964. It achieved the highest sales and highest 
earnings in its ri6-ycar history. Our customers 
purchased an all-time record volume of Pfizer 
products totalling $480.1 million, about 1 5% 
more flian in 1963. Net earnings rose to $44.7 
million, an increase of about 10%. 

Pfizer lias grown into a many faceted organisa¬ 
tion operating profitably and productively in a 
variety of chemically-based industries—pharma¬ 
ceuticals, chemicals, agricultural products, per¬ 
fumes, cosmetics, toiletries and a great diversity 
of other products. 

As part of our woA at Pfizer there is constant 
studying, searching, probing and planning in 
every area of company activity. Tlirougb these 
actions, change is directed into productive 
channels—new and improved products, superior 
production techniques, more skilful personnel, 
expanding markets, and increasing efficiency in all 
our systems and procedures. Fundamental to all 
this arc research and die application of scientific 
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methods:... that is why Pfizer lends its top 
talents and skills to complex programs probing 
the very fundamental mechanisms of the living 
cell, utilising a new science that combines chemi¬ 
stry and biology—a science designated as mole- 1 
ailar biology, to wlnch^we have devoted?a 
special section of this Annual Report. 

.... that is why Pfizer List year spent, more 
money than ever before on scores of intensive 
research and development projects—and why 
Pfizer worldwide research and development ex¬ 
penditures for 196$ have been budgeted at a new 
high of over $21 million. 

.... that is why Pfizer now ha$ sonic 20 basic 
new drugs in various stages of clinical evaluation, 
against many of the gravest diseases that still 
plague mankind today. 

in 1964, Pfizer capital investments of over $29 
million financed new plants aud equipments in 
countries around the world. Pfizer’s capital ex¬ 
pansion program for 1965 is planned at over $30 
million, equivalent ro about 10% of the com¬ 
pany's current net worth of $300 million.” 
Thirty new ethical drugs since 1953. 

Since 3953 Pfizer has expanded into almost 
every field of medicine. More than 30 non- 
antibiotic ethical drugs, vaccines and diagnostic 
reagents liavc been added to the Pfizer line. 
Among its therapeutic agents Pfizer now counts 
products such as Diabincse, which has enabled 
hundreds of thousands of diabetics to exchange 
the hypodermic needle for a simple tablet. 

Other media 1 uh arc helping physicians I11 
many parts of the free world 10 fight heart and 
circulatory diseases. These products include 
Envacar and Vatcnsol, new blood pressure lower¬ 
ing agents discovered and developed in the Pfizer 
research laboratories in Britain. 

During 1964 Kondoniycin, a more potent 
broad-spectrum antibiotic, effective in low dosage, 
was made available to physicians in a number of 
countries abroad. Jdiscovered by Pfizer researchers 
at the Croton, Connecticut, laboratories and de¬ 
veloped in co-operation with Pfizer British 
scientists, it has been patented in tbc United 
States and in many countries throughout the 
world. Introduced initially m Great Britain in 
1963, this important new antibiotic has enjoyed 
considerable acceptance by physicians. 

At the same time that Pfizer scientists Iiave 
been working to develop a broader range of 
medicinal products, the company has also moved 
into the field of preventive medicine with the 
development and marketing of a variety of 
vaccines. 

Pfizer products for Agriculture. 

Last year worldwide agricultural sales accounted 
for 12% of Pfizer's total volume. 

Pfizer is mounting the most extensive agricultural 
research programme in its history. The pro¬ 
gramme is centred in the Research Laboratories 
arGrotoii, Connecticut; Terre Haute, Indiana; and 
Sandwich, England, with additional projects 
assigned to laboratories in several other countries. 
One major goal for 19 6$ is'the development of a 
well rounded line of animal vaccines unequalled 
in the industry. In the United States the first re¬ 
sults of intensified vaccine research reached 
fruition in T964 when Pfizer was granted licences 
for the production of two new important vac¬ 
cines to prevent leptospirosis and bovine rhino- 
tracheitis. 

Pfizer products for Industry. 

Pfizer’s success in satisfying customer demands 


is reflected in record worldwide sales of fine 
chemicals and other industrial products during 
1964. Sales 6f these products accounted for 25% 
of overall volume. 

New .business generated by the full-scale intro¬ 
duction of Pfizer pqSycthdrs md polyurethane 
foam products made a sizeable contribution to 
sales abroad. Citric and tartaric acid, oxalates, 
gluconates and itaconic acid registered strong 
gains, as did the bulk antibiotics, including peni¬ 
cillin and TA..O. ; 

For mdW 

chemical burinca fa the European Economic 
Community and its market of mote than 177 
million people, * separate chemicals organisation 
was established on the continent. Known as the 
Chendea) Division ofPfizezEuropc, it is based in 
Brussels. 

Recent start-up of a newjmfa^me oxide plant 
at Baglan Bay in South Wales added to Pfizer 
International's capability hi. petrochemicals, an 
important avenue of overseas diversification. 
Work at the new Technical Service Labora¬ 
tories: at Baglan Bay is &pecte<f ty yield a wide 
variety, of poly&hetv, incmdbg a superior type 
specially suited for die flexible pahurcthanc 
foams used in furniture cushioning and automo¬ 
bile seating, and die rigid foams used in insulation 
and Construction. New techniques for moulding 
these products arc also being perfected. 
Toiletries, cosmetics, perfumes, consumer 
health and baby-care products. 

Consumer products safes in 1964 reached an 
all-time liigh equivalent to 15% of total volume. 
The 1964 consumer products sales total is particu¬ 
larly impressive when it is considered that Pfizer 
entered this area in a substantial way only four 
years ago. 

Two major segments of Pfizer’s growing con¬ 
sumer products business are the Lceniing-Pacquin 
Divisions and the Coty Division. 

Joining the Pfizer organisation late in 1963 Coty 
made a significant contribution to die company s 
overall consumer sales performance last year with 
its well-known line or perfumes and cosmetics. 
Coty products arc well established in a number of 
countries around the world, and will serve as an 
important base for the future global development 
of Pfizer's rapidly expanding consumer products 
line. 

Pfizer production—a global network. 

In 1949 Pfizer had a total of four manufacturing 
plants, all in the United States. Today there are 79 
Pfizer plants in 28 countries around the world. 

In Great Britain a new pharmaceutical plant, 
combining two facilities into one integrated 
operation with a high degree of automation, is 
nearing completion at Sandwich, and a research 
building there is well under way. At Baglan Bay 
in South Wales a petrochemicals plant was com¬ 
pleted in 1964* 

In Britain liter's activities are handled by the 
Pfizer Group at their Headquarters in Smidivuh, 
Kent. 

The Pfizer Group comprises: Pharmaceutical 
Division (Pfizer Ltd., Harvey Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, Agricare Products) Chemicals Division 
(Pfizer Limited) Consumer Division (Coty 
(England) Ltd.., Universal Laboratories Ltd., 
Leas Cliff Products Ltd., T.C.P. Ltd.,) 
Copies of the Tpf»4 Annual Report can be ob¬ 
tained by writing to The Secretary, The Pfizer 
Group, Sandwich, Kent. 
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NWV MEETINtl 

CO-GPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY^IMITED 

w , ' ■ r ,iV 

C.I.S. POLICYHOLDERS SHARE I 12 MILLION 



Mr. A. E. F. Lovick, JP 


At the ninety-seventh Annual General Meeting 
if the Co-operative Insurance Society Limited , 
held in Manchester on April 6th s Mr. A* E, F. 
Lovick, JP, Chairman, said: 

Although the purpose of this Report is Co give 
a brief review of the Society’s operations during 
the post year, I feel that I must begin op a per¬ 
sonal note by expressing to my colleagues on the 
Board my appreciation at being elected Chair¬ 
man in succesMon to Mr. Albert Wild who 
retired from the Board last October after nearly 
twenty-one years as a Director of the Society, 
including two-and-a-half years as Chairman. I 
should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
to Mr, Wild the thanks of his fellow Directors 
for the contribution he made to the Society's 
affairs during his membership of the Board. 
Unfortunately Mr. Wild was incapacitated 
through illness during the last few months of 
his Chairmanship but I am glad to say that he 
luts made a good recovery. 

Over the past 15 years during which I have 
been a Director of the Society. I have been 
conscious of the responsibility which, rests upon 
the Chairman of the CLS. but with the support 
ot my colleagues I hope to ensure the continued 
development of the Society on sound and pro¬ 
gressive lines. 

As you know, fiom the point of view of 
claims the year 1963 was the worst the Society 
had ever experienced and my predecessor had 
to report heavy losses on the non-life side of 
our business. I am glad to say that 1964 showed 
very satisfactory results in all fields—record new 
business In the Life Departments and reasonable 
Underwriting profit* in the non-life departments. 
The improvement in the underwriting results 
in 'the non-Life departments was not entirely 
fortuitous but there is no doubt that the more 
normal weather conditions in 1964 contributed 
to the overall improvement. This improvement 
has enabled us to return to the 1963 basis of 
dividend payment to Co-operative organisations 
insuring with the Society and to replace part 
of the reserves' lyhich it was necessary to draw 
upon last year. 

To give some indication of the magnitude of 
oiir operations’i'Wuld mention that during 
1964 nearly 1,800,000 claims were paid in all 


departments, for a sum of over £42 million. 

The premium income in 1964 was £71371,338. 
being an increase of £3,779,462 over 1963. The 
principal increases were in the Industrial Life 
Section (£1,691,114) and the Ordinary Life 
Section (£1,499,864). The Fire (£418,679) and 
General (£1413,290) also showed exceptional in¬ 
creases. For the first time since 1943 the 
Motor Department showed a small decrease 
but, as I shall explain later, this was due to 
policy decisions. 

The Society’s income from all sources in¬ 
creased by £5,900,707 from £86,683,316 to 
£92,584,023. 

INVtSIMLN IS 

It will be seen from the Balance Sheet that 
the Society’s assets increased by over £28 mil¬ 
lion to approximately £370 million during the 
year under review and the investment of this 
additional sum together with the management of 
the existing funds is obviously a matter to which 
the Directors devote a great deal of time and 
thought. As my predecessors have pointed out 
from time to time, the bulk of these assets 
relates to the Life Assurance funds and it 
essential that these funds shall be invested in the 
best interests of the life policyholders. 

Investments in fixed interest securities, in¬ 
cluding Government stocks showed an increase 
of £19] million and these now represent 34.1 
per cent of our total assets. We took advantage 
also of the market conditions during the year to 
increase our investment in ordinary shares by 
over £6 million. This provides an opportunity 
for our policyholders to share in the growth or 
these companies. 

Although most of our new money has been 
invested in Stock Exchange Securities we have 
not neglected property investment and during 
the year our investments in properties increased 
by over £3 million, on terms which show satis¬ 
factory current yields coupled with prospeers of 
improved yields in years to come as market rents 
increase. 

I am pleased to be able to report that the 
overall rate of interest earned on our funds for 
1964 was £6 4s. Id. per cent, an increase of 
3s. lOd. per cent over the figure of £6 0s. 3d. 
per cent earned during 1963. 

LI1E DEPARTMENTS 

There was a further substantial increase in 
new business in the Ordinary Section in 1964, 
and we passed a milestone in the development 
of the Society by issuing over 100,000 ordinary 
life policies in the year. The total new sums 
assured were £98 million as compared with 
£78 million in 1963, and the average sum 
assured under new assurances in 1964 was £911. 

Expansion of new business brings with it higher 
expenses in connection with the underwriting 
of the business, the preparation and issue of the 
policies and the new business payments to 
agents and District Office officials. These 
higher costs arc, of .course, provided for Ip the 
premium raie?, but they do mean that; the first 
year’s premiums on policies contribute little or 


nothing to the sdjjjplus for the year even though 
the policies, thehtiefves piay be eligible to parti¬ 
cipate inline diitt$bution->&f ptofitify Neverthe¬ 
less, I am pleased to announce ttjlfjdespite the 
upsurge of, new business increased 

rates of bppus m the Ordtm^sJS^ion have 
been gr«w£i, of £4 16s. pe^^.jBgassurances 
and cent for pension ahrttutles. 

Alth^m^rogress in the Industrial Section 
was ag*i*i?Jjbs spectacular, there; was a further 
increasin' l sicw sum!' fissured in |964, these 
being ; '£$6 million<;ia|^ i ^p^^ with £63 
millions in 1963. * ^ 

This impressive new business production was 
not, however,’ die most notable development in 
the Life Depjtfpfcnt in 1964. Dusting the year, 
die Board #$umber of important decision s 
to improf4T4tm fUlfthef the life assurance service 
the Society providOSy ind'to ensure that it wilJ 
continue to meet needs of the public 

in these days of ^rapidly-improving social 
conditions. 

The main decision was to introduce new life 
assurance prospectuses in both the Ordinary and 
Industrial Sections, and these came into effect 
on January 1st this year. 

The most sweeping changes were made in 
the Industrial Section which substantially 
improved scales of sums assured have been 
introduced and the form of the benefits on sonic 
tables, particularly the popular periodical en¬ 
dowment table, has been changed to make the 
policies more suited to present-day needs. It 
was also decided that these improved benefits 
should be extended to existing policies wherever 
this was justified, and the effect of this Is'that 
9 million of the 12 million policies in force on 
January 1, 1965 will have an increase—in many 
cases, a substantial increase—nin the benefits 
payable on death or maturity. We have always 
emphasised that all the profits of the life depart- 
meat are used for the benefit of the policy¬ 
owners . and the improvement in the exiting 
Industrial Section policies ensures that our 
present policyowners will continue to share 
fairly* with new policyowners, in the progress 
of the Society. 

Another important decision was to cease issu¬ 
ing policies at weekly premiums. It had been 
obvious for many years that the time would 
come when, with the improvement in social con¬ 
ditions, it would be no longer necessary or 
reasonable to issue weekly premium policies with 
their associated high rate of expense and rela¬ 
tively poor benefits. The introduction of the 
new prospectus on January 1st designed to 
express the modem picture of industrial assur¬ 
ance was obviously a suitable time to make this 
break with the past. In industrial, assurance 
the premiums are collected by the agents at the 
homes of policyholders, and they are custom¬ 
arily collected, not at the frequency with which 
they are expressed in the policies to be payable, 
but at intervals mutually agreed between the 
policyholder and the agent as being convenient 
to both. In all areas weekly Collections are 
becoming less commww-they have iceascd 
altogether in some placdv-^-and there is a con- 
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jiiiuil increase in'fortnightly -and monthly edi¬ 
tions. We want to do all that we can to 
oiiwtmragfr this" trend since it- is dearly a inost 
effective way. whereby the proportion of' the 
premiums absorbed in collecting costs can be 
r.-duced and the benefits to the policyholders 
i/jrtlier improved. 

The alterations that have been made in the 
Uidusitrial Section express the changing char¬ 
acter of this type of business. M,my people, 
jven in high places, still associate industrial 
assurance with small policies, premiums of a few 
coppers collected weekly, heavy expenses and a 
poor return to the policyowner. It is usually 
*'iis false conception of industrial assurance 
rhat leads to the occasional public criticism of 
ihe industry. This picture, however, belongs 
<o the past. The developing pattern of indus¬ 
trial assurance is that it will consist to an in¬ 
creasing extent of' substantial policies that 
provide the life assurance'protection needed by 
wage earning families as their living standards 
rise and more is at stake if the head of the 
family should die. The new premiums will 
.ontinuc to become larger, and be collected in 
the main fortnightly and monthly, thereby 
enabling the cost of the service that industrial 
nvtiirancc provides to policyowners to be kept 
within reasonable limits and the benefits under 
!he policies to give an attractive return for the 
premiums paid. 

The big improvements in our life assurance 
pi os pectus were waimly welcomed by our field 
'.raff, but some agents were concerned about 
the effect on their earnings of our decision to 
cease to issue weekly premium policies, since 
such policies carry a higher rate of collecting 
commission. The decision to cease issuing these 
policies was, as I have indicated, taken in the 
merest of the policyowners and of the reputa¬ 
tion of the Society and the industry, and the 
Hoard were quite firm that this was the right 
time xo take xhfa step. They were nevertheless 
prepared to discuss with the agents’ Union the 
consequential effect on agents’ earnings of their 
decision, and, after lengthy negotiations had 
tailed to produce a solution, the matter was 
settled by the established C.I.S. Conciliation 
Machinery, which resulted in the agents being 
awarded increased commission on some policies 
lor an. interim period. Although the vast 
majority of the agents loyally followed the advice 
of their Union and accepted the Conciliation 
Award, agents in a few areas showed some dis- 
satisfaction with the outcome but' I feel certain 
■hat before long all our agents will be working 
normally. Our agents are well paid by com¬ 
parison with their counterparts in other Offices, 
and! wc have tried to make dear to the agents 
that they need have no fcafs that thfi improve¬ 
ments we are making, and will Continue to make, 
m our Life Departments carry any threat to 
uicir livelihood. 

In the Ordinary Section the changes have 
ix'cn less far-reaching.' We made considerable 
alterations in our Ordinary Section to 193# to 
make the policies and facilities we offer in* this 
action simpler and more attractive, and the 
recent Changes have carried the process of sim¬ 
plification still further. We realise that there 
k tremendous scope for the development of 
Ordinary life assurance as living standards rise. 
Particularly amongst the large part of the popu¬ 
lation who have in the past been catered for 
ctriurively by Industrial^ life assurance. To 
jhe' benefits of .Ordinary .life assurance to 
r Ms Imo andj growing public we need straight- 
fotyjfll type* of policy which meet their real 

1 ‘race ..needs, and all ihe alterations we have 
^ade have-been-directed to this end. 


COMPANY meeting REPORTS 

There has been' a 1 general revision of the 
premium rates for all tables and we have made 
considerable reductions in the premium rates for 
whole life policies* at the younger 'entry ages 
and for long-term endowment assurances. ,We 
have also reduced still .further our premium 
rates for family income benefits, A new feature 
is a completely revised Family Protection policy, 
which provides a very Urge amount of life 
assurance cover for a small premium and is 
designed particularly for the younger married 
man, to enable him to give lifelong financial 
protection to his wife. This new policy arid 
the more attractive income benefit premium 
rates have already proved very popular, as can 
be seen from the fact that production of income 
benefit policies is over 50 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

These important changes in the life assurance 
policies we offer are not the only steps we are 
taking to improve our service to the public. 
We are continuing to develop the schemes of 
training to which my predecessor referred in 
his Report last year, and we are constantly 
sacking improvements in administrative methods 
so as to reduce the expanses of conducting the 
business. In all these activities our over-riding 
concern as a Co-operative organisation is to 
ensure that we are providing the right kind of 
insurance service to the public at the lowest 
possible cost. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 

It is a pleasure to report that after sustaining 
underwriting losses in this Department in the 
years 1962 and 1963, the results for the year 
under review have been quite satisfactory and 
this has been coupled with die largest increase 
in premium income ever recorded. 

The net premium income rose by £418,679 
to £3,063,339. It is encouraging to note that 
during the last six years the net premium income 
in this Department'has increased by over £1 
million, > 

The growth in national fire wastage continues 
unchecked but losses arising from storms and 
allied perils have not been as heavy as in pre¬ 
vious years. Nevertheless £1,484,519 was re¬ 
quired to- meet the cost of claims. 

The underwriting surplus amounted to 
£221,828 and after adding £72,142 net interest 
on the Fire fund, the total surplus is £293^970. 
In order to restore in pari the withdrawals from 
reserves in recent years an amount of £200,345 
has been added to the additional reserve and 
£93,625 has been transferred to the Profit and 
Loss Account. 

.The combined ratio of commission and 
expenses foil by about one per cent during the 
year. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

This Department has progressed steadily 
throughout 1964, with increased premium 
income in all sections. 

. Separate .Revenue Accounts are produced by 
this Depanmem— 

(a) Accident (which Is confined to Personal 
Accident business) and 
;b) General Insurance, crivering all other 
classes of business transacted in the 
Accident Department. 

, The premium income for Personal Accident 
amounted to £266,758, being an increase over 
the previous year of £13;735. Claims were 
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£3,451 higher than in 1963. Commission and 
expense ratios rose from 27.32 per Cent to 28.12 
per cent. The account produced a surplus of 
£86*^28, of which £27,375‘was transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account and £59,053 to reserve. 

In the General Account the premium income 
rose to £2,935,781, an increase over 1963 of 
£413,290. The surplus was £466,271, of which 
£148,500 was transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account and £317,771 to reserve. 

After the experience of the disa^tious flooding 
and storms of 1962/63 Householder’s Compre¬ 
hensive claipis during 1964 followed what might 
be described as a more normal pattern but there 
is always the danger of exceptional climatic 
conditions resulting in another unfavourable 
experience. 

Burglary, Cash-in-Safe and Cash-in-Transit 
business continues to be unsatisfactory. The 
skilled burglar continues to gain entry but there 
is no doubt that many losses from trade premises 
are committed by local men and youths and 
security precautions can play an important part 
in foiling the less expert thieves. Once again, 
therefore, wc strongly recommend to all our 
policyholders that every precaution should be 
taken to protect premises against loss since not 
only will this help them to avoid the unpleasant 
experience of a burglary but it will enable 
burglary insurance rates to be kept under 
control. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 

In recent years the Motor Account lias given 
the Board considerable anxiety so it is with some 
pleasure and relief that I am able to report that 
in 1964 this Account produced a modest under¬ 
writing surplus of £301,923 as against an under¬ 
writing loss of £852,840 In 1963. This improve¬ 
ment was due to three factors. Probably the 
most important was the fact that in 1964 we 
dU not experience the severe weather conditions 
that we did in 1963. 'The other factors were 
the revision of rates introduced in October, 1963 
which became fully effective during 1964 
and the decision to follow a much more selec¬ 
tive underwriting policy. Despite the increase 
in premium rates this produced a reduction in 
premium income—the first reduction since the 
war year 1943. The sum of £178,200 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account and the 
balance of the underwriting profit together with 
interest earnings on the Motor Department 
Funds and Reserves has been' added to the 
Additional Reserve. We have thus been able 
to make good part of the heavy drain 1 on our 
Additional Reserves caused by the disastrous 
exiperience of 1963. 

I wish I could say with confidence that some 
stability had been reached in Motor premium 
rates and that we could look forward to, the 
Account showing a regular, ifsttyall, surplus. 
Unfortunately the toll of injury and "death on 
our roads shows no sign of abating despite the 
efforts of all those concerned with public safety, 
and a disturbing feature of | the latest accident 
statistics is the disproportionate increase in the 
number of people killed arid seriously injured. 
This has resulted in an appreciable increase in 
the number of claims fot large amounts and 
as such claims are tending to become even inore 
expensive as time goes on, a continuation of 
this trend must inevitably lead to unfavourable 
results. ' / 

, We are Fully conscious of the need* to keep 
premiums down by administering the business 
as economically as possible and our methods are 
constantly under review. After careful and 
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essential pre-planning we started to transfer 
our Motor business to a computer over two and 
a half years ago. It is a major undertaking for 
.an established company with a large portfolio 
of business and it involves a complete change 
in systems and forms but over half the business 
has now been transferred to the computer ant* 
as the initial difficulties have been overcome 
we expect to proceed with the transfer of the 
remainder at a somewhat faster rate. 

It is common knowledge that the British 
Insurance Association has appointed a well 
known firm of business consultants to make a 
survey of Motor Insurance and we—and I am 
sure, most other Motor insurers—will give 
serious attention to any recommendations they 
may put forward which they consider will make 
for greater efficiency in the administration of 
the business and for greater stability in premium 
rates, \lany of us have felt for some years 
that a new approach to the basis of assessing 
premiums for Motor insurance is necessary and 
it is to be hoped, therefore, that the McKinsey 
Report may encourage the Motor insurance 
market to take a fresh look at its present 
practices. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The need for greater efficicncv and hence 
greater productivity is being greatly stressed by 
the Government and this has been fully recog¬ 
nised by the C.I.S. for many years by the intro¬ 
duction of mechanical aids. More recently we 
have introduced computers—the first in August 
1962 and a second in July, 1964. As those who 
have had experience of a change-over from 
punched card equipment to magnetic tape 
computers will have discovered, such a change 
cannot be made Without a long period of forward 
planning and a considerable reorganisation of 
existing methods which must inevitably have an 
impact upon the staff in that it may change the 
nature of their duties. The C.I.S. has given an 
undertaking to its staff that there will be no 
redundancy and that no person shall suffer a 
reduction in wages as a result of a change of 
duties. In point of fact we can already show a 
considerable saving in staff as a result of the 
introduction of the computers, coupled with 
consequential reorganisation of methods but this 
reduction has been achieved by reducing the 
intake of staff arising from normal wastage. 

We arc, of course, serving the Society’s 
interests in this reorganisation by promoting 
efficiency and keeping administrative costs under 
control but at a time when there is an acute 
shortage of labour it is clearly also in the 
national interest that employers should make 
the best possible use of their existing staffs. 
The fact that the C.I.S. is not seeking to pro¬ 
duce profits for shareholders does not exonerate 
the Directors and Management from .making 
every effort to ach ie ve greatef economy ” and 
|%iency Ifi administration. Apart from the 
fact tluit we have a duty to our policyholders in 
this field as well as in the investment field, wc 
have to recognise that unless we keep abreast 
of modern methods we shall cease to hold our 
own in a very competitive sphere of operations. 

. Our over-all expense and commission ratio in 
1964 jwas 27 per cent as against 26.45 per cent 
in 1963^4Nat this, was very largely due to the 
subsWftlijt increase in new business in the 
Ordinary life Section. The expense and com¬ 
mission ratio In the Industrial Life Section was 
28.66 per cent, showing a slight reduction on 
that for the yddr 1963 , when it was 28.68 per 
cent. It is probable that as a result of the 
Conciliation Award in respect of Industrial Life 
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commissions, to which I have already referred, 
the 1965 costs may show some increase. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 

We are able to distribute to our policy¬ 
holders the sum of £12 million as the combined 
result of our operations for the year 1964. £11J 
million will go to our Ordinary Life and Indus¬ 
trial Life policyholders and I am glad to be 
able to report an increase in our Ordinary Life 
bonus from 54s. per cent to 56s. per cent. We 
are distributing over £500,000 to Co-operative 
Societies as a dividend on the Fire, Accident. 
Motor, and General and Collective premiums 
received from them during the year. 

The rate of dividend on Fire, Accident, 
Motor and General premiums has been main¬ 
tained at 3s. 6d. per £1 of premium. 

STAFF AND PREMISES 

At the end of the year our staff numbered 
15,502, of whom 8,104 were full-time Agents. 

During the year discussions took place with 
representatives of each of the Trade Unions to 
which our employees belong in regard to 
salaries and conditions and in most cases sub¬ 
stantial increases in wage scales were granted. 
From time to time wc have had discussions 
in connection with changes in administrative 
methods, particularly with the Unions repre¬ 
senting the field staff, and have found these 
exchanges of views most helpful to all 
concerned. 

During the year we opened a third Motor 
Claims Office—at Watford—following on the 
success which was achieved at both Rugby and 
Romford. More of these Offices are likely to be 
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opened so that we may give an improved servic- 
to our policyholders. 

We opened new District Offices also a i 
Dundee North, Leeds West, Bradford South 
Bristol East, Harlow, Wytbenshawe, Hull Norn 
and Edinburgh South, and have several othei 
under consideration for this year. 

CONCLUSION 

Despue somp of the problems to which I h; U . 
referred, I think we can look back on the y ca , 
1964 with some satisfaction. The steps take t 
to get our Fire and Motor business back or 
to a profitable basis, not only by more stringen 
underwriting but by improved methods i> 
administration, have been successful and, apar 
from the Motor Department, substantial expau 
sion has taken place in all our fields of acti\iiy 

We continue to receive full support from thi 
Retail Co-operative Societies, which we grenii 
appreciate. 

As I go around the country visiting our Office 
I am greatly impressed by the good relation 
which exist between our Managers and the locn 
Societies and it is my desire to foster these gem, 
relations. 

The Directors are well aware that the succcv 
which the Society lias achieved is due to itn 
loyal and enthusiastic support which we rcceiii 
from all grades of our staff, and despite th< 
difference of opinion which wc have had will 
our Agents in recent months, I am confidcn 
that I can include our full-time Agents ii 
making this statement, and on behalf of thi 
Board I wish to express our appreciation to al 
C.I.S. employees for their efforts during 1964 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Another good year for Abbey National 


The Chairman, Mr II. L. Roy Matthews. 
CBE. said at the Annual General Meeting of 
Abbey National Building Society on March 31, \ 
1965 ; ! 

1964 was a year of record achievements, 
total assets having increased by £73 millions 
to £632 millions. 

In 1964 wc opened 9 new branches. 

Savings entrusted to the Abbey National 
during the year amounted to £152.2 million. 
We were able to lend £136.8 million in pro¬ 
viding homes for about a quarter of a million 
people. 

During 1964 the demand for mortgages con¬ 
tinued to grow and the amount advanced 
represented an increase of 22 per cent. Ap¬ 
proximately 99 per cent of our lending was for 
owner occupation involVmg~&4.476 advances 
'with an average of just over £2*000. 

The liquidity ratio at the year end was 
satisfactory and well above the minimum re¬ 
quired for Trustee status. 

There arc ways in which the Government 
could give the movement some degree of 
protection from tightness of credit. It could 
rc-cnuct the House Purchase and Housing Act 
of 1959. with the object of injecting loan 
funds into the system. The building societies 
could then service such funds at minimal cost. 

Alternatively some scheme analogous to the 1 
provision of refinancing now available to the ( 
Banks could be devised. The Government ; 
could announce that a certain proportion of j 
mortgage advances could rank for refinancing j 
by the Bank of England whenever, on grounds ' 
of National policy, it-was desirable to enable i 


the building societies to maintain or augment 
their lending. 

Whatever might be the exact details, ihe 
principle that I am suggesting is that the Bank 
of England should act as 14 lender of last 
resort" to building societies, much as it does 
for the hanking system. A comprehensive 
system of taxable housing allowances would 
give the whole housing market greater flexi¬ 
bility and allow the choice between renting 
and buying to be made on more equal terms. 
This rationalisation would be in line with 
recent official statements on the principle 
of equitable treatment for all tenants, and 
with the Milner Holland Report. 

l pleased to lay that building societies, 
including the Abbey National, have been 
working- in dose consultation with the new 
Housing Corporation which was set up last 
September with the object of financing cost 
rent and co-ownership housing. 

The Deputy Chairman, Sir Geoffrey 
Shakespeare, Bt, said t 

1964 was another year of inflation in house 
prices. In the London area and in the South- 
East price rises were especially marked, with 
a general increase of 10 per cent. Over the 
country as a whole the rise was less marked. 

The Chief General Manager, Mr S. W. G. 
Morton, said: 

It is a characteristic of the Abbey 
National’s financial structure that on 
average a pound remains invested with 
the Society for a longer period than a 
pound loaned remains out on mortgage* 


s 
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PAPER CORPORATION 


‘ r , . ' ' , ■ t ■ 

Extracts from the Chairman's Statement —Sir Christopher Chancellor, C.M.G. 


T HE Annual General Meeting of The 
Bo water Paper Corporation Limited w ill 
be held on 29 April 1965 at Gntsvenor 
Home , London, The following are extract v 
from the statement to shareholders by the 
C hairman, Sir Christopher Chancellor, 
C.M.G., which has Iteen circulated with the 
Report and Accounts fitr the year ended 31 
December 1964 . 

A RECORD YEAR 

In my Statement ii year ago 1 felt able lopiakeun 
optimistic forecast about pi;ospecb for I%4 am) 
in my interim Statement, which was issued to 
Shareholders on 4th of August, I said that pioliis 
in I %4 would be substantially higher than in I Wo. 

In the event The Bowater Paper Corporation 
made a net profit before taxation of £14,554,000 
in 1964 compared w ith £11,182,000 in 1This 
is an all-time record and an important milestone 
in the affairs of your Company. These results 
could not have been achieved except for the hard 
work, the skill and the judgement of our closely 
knit team of executives working in so many parts 
of the world. 

UNITED KINGDOM PAPER MILLS 
Our production of newsprint in 1964 totalled 
441,000 long tons compared with 403.(XX) long 
tons in 1963. At Northfledt we made 124.000 long 
tons of paper for the large circulation magazines 
and the quality of this paper enabled us to in¬ 
crease our share of the new market created by the 
colour supplements published by national 
newspapers. 

As a result of increased production we suc¬ 
ceeded in sustaining the profitability of our home 
paper mills, although they had tp absorb steep 
increases in raw material aqd labour costs and 
(for the whole of 1964) the }5.V ft ton newsprint 
price reduction which wc had introduced or» 
1st Jujy, 1963. 

Newsprint remains our largest and most im¬ 
portant business; and we are, by a considerable 
margin, the leading manufacturers of newsprint 
in this country. Unlike other types of paper 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, newsprint 
has never been protected by a tariff. But' in 
October 1964 the British Government; facing a 
serious balance of payments crisis, imposed the 
temporary import surcharge which included 
newsprint. This immediately put the United 
Kingdom mills in the position of supplying'their 
customers with newsprint at a considerably lower 
priye t|ian tlie newsprint imported from Canada 
and Scandinavia. 

We were consequently under pressure from 
many newspapers .to increase our supplies to 
them; but it is a ilitTicull and ^pensive prptje^s \o 
increase production av shofjt notice, audj for the 
longer view,, heavy expenditure is involved 

as well as long-term cpnimuments'fyr the. supply 
of the essential raw Decrials, Nevertheless ,^e 
hfive supceeded in mjfjtipg various adju^diems 
^feich, will enable^ Vbs’tftnti^Uy tq grease 
productioh of newsprint at the' hqme tm^l* in 
I9n5, thereby giving some assistance tO our 
customers who stood by Bowaters in dimculftinies. 


Our future role, if we are to enlarge Our United 
Kingdom newsprint production capacity on a 
long-term basis and compete successfully with 
imported supplies, depends largely on three pre¬ 
mises: 

11) securing our supplies of home-grow n pulp- 
wood to offset rising costs of imported pulp- 
v ood and pulp tin this we are dependent upon 
ihe long-term planning of the forestry Com¬ 
mission and the private woodland owners and 
the afforestation policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment): 

12) obtaining power and fuel for the home in¬ 
dustry at rates comparable with those available 
to our overseas competitors: 

43) removing obstacles which so far have made 
it impracticable for us to man the paper 
machines for seven days a week on a four-shift 
basis. ■ 

The final and deciding factor, however, w ill be 
the attitude of the British Press towards the home 
newsprint industry and the extent to w hich British 
newspapers desire to rely upon home supplies. It 
will only be possible for the United Kingdom in¬ 
dustry to plan and finance increased production if 
its customers the new spapers wish it to do so. 

The British mills would not be justified in 
making the long-term forward commitments 
necessary for increased production unless their 
customers made it clear that they attached, real 
and lasting importance to the maintenance of a 
strong, stable and expanding newsprint industry 
in this country. 

United Kingdom newsprint consumption was 
1,406,000 long tons in 1964. Of this considerable 
tonnage just about half came from the home 
mills, while the rest was imported from 
Scandinavia and Canada. 

PACKAGING 

Our packaging group had a good year despite 
strong competition in every section of the con¬ 
version industry. Profits in 1964 were again belter 
than in the preceding year and. so long as there is 
no serious slowing down in the general level of 
industrial activity, there h every reason to expect 
a steadily growing demand for our products in 
1965 . 

NORTH AMERICA 

An important development durihg the year was 
the adoption of a new corporate and administra¬ 
tive structure for the BoWaier Organisation in 
North America. This involved a financial re¬ 
arrangement which included the redemption of 
the two issues of appioximately Can. $24,000,000 
(£8.000,000) Preferred Stock in Montreal. 

Our two Canadian apd out; two United States 
manufacturing companies had an excellent year, 
running for most of the time at. full capacity. The 
Bowatcr Paper Company, New York, sold the 
entire output of these mills P 
Year by year we have emended our tipihcr re¬ 
source* in the United States and Canada by pur¬ 
chasing blocks of, forest land as they become 
available in statable areas. In the United States 
we phtnl.a large acreage every year from ouf own 
tree nurseries; and we now own 700,000 acres of 


woodlands in compact blocks in Tennessee* the 
Carolina* and Georgia in addition to our vqry 
extensive rimbetlimitx in Canada. 

In 1964 the paper mill at Calhoun, Tennessee, 
headed by Mr. V. J. Sutton, celebrated Its tenth 
anniversary; and during the year its. four largo 
paper machines produced more than 424,000 
short tons of newsprint and other priming papers 
- a remarkable achievement due to the efficiency 
and devotion of the management and staff and to 
rhe bold foresight of those who planned this great 
enterprise more than ten years ago. 

The American newspaper i^diritry has had a 
prosperous year, and newsprint consumption in¬ 
creased by 6} " 0 oyer l%3. The outlook for 1965 
is good and we anticipate another year of full 
production in our North American mills. 

BOWATER-SCOTT CORPORATION 

W ith the Scott Paper Company of Philadelphia 
as our partners, wc operate two integrated tissue 
conversion mills in the United Kingdom--at 
Northfket and Walthamstow. 1 reported last year 
that we were installing a new high speed paper 
machine at Nortbfleet designed to run at a speed 
of 4,000 feet a minute. The work, is advancing 
towards completion and the new machine w ill be 
in production before the end of the summer. Sales 
of tissue continue id expand and the Bowater- 
Scoit company had an active and successful year. 

CONCLUSION 

As I said at the beginning of my Statement, the 
J%4 profits constituted an all-time record for 
Bowaters. We have maintained our net current 
assets position although capital expenditure 
during the year amounted to £9,000,000. 

Wc hav e refunded the two Canadian Preference 
Issues, equivalent to £8,0Q0,000, without material¬ 
ly increasing our net funded debt in North 
America. This debt is being redeemed at the rate 
of £4,000,000 a year. 

In 1964 our sales, both in volume and value, 
reached the highest figures ,yet achieved. Much 
emphasis at this time is placed upon the import¬ 
ance of exports on account of a balance of pay¬ 
ments problem which seems likely to be with us 
for some years to come. Bowaters are only to a 
small extent a direct exporting company. But we 
are substantial dollar earners, showing a good 
and increasing return oh a comparatively small 
total of sterling remittances to rhe dollar areac 

We are also ‘import savers’, and the importance 
of this should not be overlooked in terms of the 
balance of payments problem* It; is worth record¬ 
ing that in 1964 imports of newsprint alone, apart 
from other types of paper, post this country 
£36,260,000. 

Today it is more than usually difficult to predict 
forward trends. We face uncertainties about the 
future basis of .taxation-. Our business is world¬ 
wide and we operate in a most competitive field. 
Nevertheless, ]. continue to view the future of r 
Bowaters with absolute confidence and, if con- 
ditiopa wipain reasonably favourable lVtbia, 
country and in tfie United States, J see fio reason 
why this Organisation should not continue" to 
grow and prosper in the years aheAd* 
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5 E^APiSlON IN^pRoDWCTtVE CAPACITY 
DIMANDFOR ALL BRACTS NEVER hWhER. 


SIR WILLIAM LYONS’ STATEMENT 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Jaguar Cara Ltd. was held on March 31st at the 
registered office Browns Lane, Coventry. 

In his speech, which was circulated with the 
account*. Sir William Lyons said: , 

I have pleasure in presenting the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended July 31, 1964 

The profit before taxation was £2,436,690, 
an increase of £177,946 over the corresponding 
figure in the previous year. Provision for taxa¬ 
tion was considerably lower than last year, due 
to investment allowance following a further 
heavy capital expenditure on plant, whilst 
credits for over-provision of taxation and tax 
refunds In connection with subsidiaries also 
helped this position. In consequence, the Net 
Profit after taxation and after deducting Pre- 
acquisition Profits of £31,529, was £1,466,008, 
which is the highest in the history of the Com¬ 
pany. 

Last year’s Dividend was at the rate of 25 
per cent less tax and a corresponding equivalent 
would be 124 per cent after adjusting for the 
100 per cent Bonus Share Issue. The Directors 
are recommending an increase of 2} per cent 
to 15 per cent. £607,143 will be transferred to 
General Reserve and the balance carried for¬ 
ward on Profit and Loss account increased by 
£621,761. 

I consider these results to be satisfactory, 
particularly having regard to the diversity of 
operations undertaken during the year. The 
following comments, will, I think, prove of 
assistance in appreciating the background to 
the accounts as presented. 

During the year, the cost of production con¬ 
tinued to Increase as exemplified by the wage 
increase of December, 1963, increased costs of 
local rates, increased National Insurances and 
Graduated Pensions and higher fuel and power 
costs. Obviously, all these cost increases have 
had to be absorbed by the Company and can 
only be offset to/the extent by which we can 
still further improve our manufacturing effi¬ 
ciency. 

In my reports for the last three years I have 
referred to the re-organisation—and reorienta¬ 
tion—that has taken place within the Jaguar 
organisation. Extremely heavy capital expen¬ 
diture has been incurred not only to purchase 
the subsidiaries concerned—The Daimler Com¬ 
pany and Guy Motors Ltd.—but also to re¬ 
organise and re-equip them to meet our re¬ 
quirements. By these acquisitions we more 
than doubled the factory space available to us 
but it must be remembered that both units 
were grossly under-utilised and, as a result, 
it his liken rime to raise substantially their 
productivity and to integrate them into the 
organisation as a whole. 

The most detailed planning of each stage in 
the operation cushioned, rather than elimin¬ 
ated* rise advene effects on our production 
schedules, and these factors, together with 
others to which I shall refer later, accounted 


for the fact that the total number of cars pro¬ 
duced during the year equalled—within a very 
few units—the figure for 1962-63 which itself 
was a record. 

Before dealing with other aspects of the 
group’s activities, I would like to enlarge on 
the motives which have dictated the course of 
action which we have pursued so relentlessly 
during the past four years. Your Board is con¬ 
vinced that if, in the long term, the organisa¬ 
tion is to progress and remain competitive in 
an industry which itself becomes more com¬ 
petitive with each year that passes, then it 
must expand and diversify whenever suitable 
opportunities occur. 

DEMAND HAS ALWAYS EXCEEDED SUPPLY 

We have pursued an energetic policy in this 
re&pcct and ploughed back profits into the busi¬ 
ness. They have been used partly on these 
expansions and diversifications but in addition 
we have spent heavily on new plant and mach¬ 
inery, re-shaping of productive units and new 
techniques. These are being used to improve 
our methods of production, raise still further 
the quality of our cars and maintain their high 
standard of value in the face of substantial 
rises in costs. This is the policy we have always 
followed irrespective of the fact that demand 
has always exceeded supply. 

With the expenditure we have incurred we 
are in a position to go forward—without it we 
could not have held our place in this highly 
competitive field and we could not have main¬ 
tained our previous profits. 

Wc have not yet been able to obtain the full 
benefit from this extra productive capacity due 
to many factors, among them being the dis¬ 
ruption of deliveries from our suppliers and, 
to a degree which we hope and believe is grow¬ 
ing less, unofficial stoppages in our own labour 
force. The marked improvement in our in¬ 
dustrial relations, to which I referred last year, 
was maintained and strengthened Neverthe¬ 
less, a number of unofficial stoppages of work 
took place and it proved impossible to make up 
the loss of production resulting from them. On 
the credit side it must be recorded that the 
willingness of the majority of employees to co¬ 
operate to the full during the re-organisation 
was of considerable value and assistance. 

PRODUCTION INCREASING 
PROGRESSIVELY 

Against this background, the year tinder re¬ 
view must be regarded as one of consolidation. 
The process of settling down after so much 
upheaval is hot easy but, nevertheless, substan¬ 
tial progress has been made' during the year. 
The rate of production is Increasing progress¬ 
ively and, provided normal conditions prevail, 
will continue to do so as the use of our new 
facilities gains momentum—facilities which in 
the past four years have more than doubled— 
in addition to which rite standard Of quality 


and finish of our products is higher today than 
at any time in our history. As far as the current 
situation is concerned, the increased level of 
production, which we did not attain until the 
second half of the year, has been maintained 
during die first six months of the present finan¬ 
cial year (1964-65), since when further increases 
have been achieved. From an overall point of 
view, I am convinced that the broader base 
upon which the organisation is now founded, 
embracing as it does cars, trucks, buses and 
material handling equipment, will prove of in¬ 
estimable value to the Company’s future, as 
the full manufacturing resources of these under¬ 
takings become operative. 

Turning uow to other aspects of die Com¬ 
pany’s activities, I am pleased to report that 
the level of demand for all our products—from 
both home and overseas—has never been higher. 
Indeed, the demand has been such as to cause 
us considerable embarrassment and here I would 
like to pay tribute to all our distributors and 
dealers for their patience and understanding 
during what has been a difficult year. No 
manufacturing enterprise can hope to succeed 
unless it has a live, enthusiastic retail network 
and, in this respect, we arc extremely fortunate 
in having such an organisation. 

Our range of products was greatly strength¬ 
ened by the introduction of the M S” Type 
model, which was received with enthusiasm 
by distributors, dealers and customers alike, 
and the very high volume of orders placed for 
it was one of the outstanding features of the 
year. However, our desire to provide the most 
comprehensive tpecification possible resulted 
in some delay in attaining 0 high volume of 
production, and the “ S ” Type did not, there¬ 
fore, contribute to the Company’s profits until 
the second half Of the year. 

ACCEPTANCE QUITE UNPARALLELED 

Last year I described our current range “as 
the most successful in our history” and the 
oourse of events during the year under reviews 
and subsequently, have merely served to under¬ 
line the truth of this statement. The degree 
of acceptance in every market to which wc 
have access has been quite unparalleled and the 
most recent additions to the range—the 4.2 litre 
Mark X and "E” Type models—introduced 
in October, 1964, axe already enjoying a com¬ 
parable degree of popularity. 

Alihough 1 am very optimistic about the 
future prospects of the Company, I feel bound 
to add that I am concerned about the general 
air of uncertainty surrounding the present 
economic situation. I cannot believe that how¬ 
ever desirable it may be* and even 1 taking into 
account what Is being done in other Countries, 
the present critical time is opportune for 
working less hours for more pay. This h 
surely inconsistent with the vital need » in¬ 
crease our business In foreign markets, and it 
would seem to me that we are not putting first 
things first. 
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THE DAIMLER COMPANY L1MIILD 

has 1 cotitinuect' to ’ mat?' 
.atlsfaciory progresf i in. ca$,gf^ ,v 

seoger ^jnrice and military vehicles, ,, The 
demtfnd jror the ttmousiheTiafc c 6 htinii£dai a T 
very high level and has f $PttJ}g(be£ed the 
pre-eminent position I#* 

The sales Of the 2\ I&Be,'.tMtvc.i „ 
rhe’JpJtopiisee it showed It; ft* |p*i&oddction, 
factory Aas been unabfetDftteet the ever-incretiir- . 
mg demand for it. purpose for which thir 
lnodcf wajb introduydrHhtt of re-esublishing;/ 
Daimprf in the mcctf^KHifsed luxury cal^peld^-j ? 
has totm fulfilled n^mara- degree titan was$i 
anticipated and the 
established as a r 
with ||s v bwn clientele ’^‘S 

ThtOughoui the 
m^nufaetuirc die f. 
velfWpar the Wi 

*een vq service . .. 

rroutih^ spots and the reports we have received 
underline ‘ the excellence of its design and the 
high regard in which it is held by all Services— 
both Efltish and foreign—who have adopted it 
as it standard military vehicle. 


is now i 
right 4 



T& Volume of sales of Daimler buses in- 
LTeasod and the number of repeat orders re¬ 
ceived firto both municipalities and private 
operators has been pariicularly noteworthy. 
Several Opportunities occurred to demonstrate 
the- ^Ct^gincd “ Fleetline ” double-deck bus 
ehdolVB >tn a number of Continental operators, 
and flje mtercst aroused by the special features 
of this design indicate that the advantages offered 
by maximum capacity double-deck vehicles, 
operating high density areas, are at last being 
recognised* and this development is being 
observed with great interest. 

A though the introduction of the new “ Road- 
iiner*’ rear-engined ^ingle-deck bus chassis 
occurred outside the period under review, this 
evant is of such significance that I feel that 
some comment is necessary. The lack of a 
really modern single-deck design has mcanr 
that the expansion of Daimler’s bus business 
JiiiS been confined almost exclusively to the 
double-deck marker, and the Company has been 
unable to benefit from sales in the rapidly ex¬ 
panding express stage-bus and luxury coach 
markets. However, during the past three years 
Daintier engineers have concentrated on the 
design and development of a completely new 
chassis which made its debut at the 1964 London 
Commercial Motor Show. Featuring the Cum¬ 
mins V6 diesel engine mounted at the extreme 
rear of the chassis, full air suspension at front 
and r^ar, and a low-height frame offering a one- 
sic£ iiprancc, the “ Roadlincr ” was undoubtedly 
the st#r exhibit in the bus and. coach section* 
It was jtfWa subject of tremendous interest and 
m^y orders have been received from both home 
and overseas customers. The “ Roadliner ” is 
assured of a brilliant future, for it offers a com¬ 
bination of features which cannot be found in 
any other design of chassis. 

With the planned expansion of our commer¬ 
cial vehicle and passenger transport business, we 
had embarked upon a project for re-introduc¬ 
tion of manufacture of the Daimler diesel Engines 
hut, diir lff g the year, negotiations were opened 
wi^h? Qummins Engines of Columbus, Indiana, 
USA, Which resulted in an agreement subject 
to the respective boards, between 

Jaguar Caw and Cummin ftagiij** xt- 

of Cummins diesel engines to form the basic 
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power units for the new Daimler “ Roadlincr ” 

*« **** Guy % BjgJf!’ range of trucks* . * 

' " ■ *" 

<5UY MOT^-ttMITEO ’> 

TKt bbrnjparty made exeafimt pr og r e s s dtitfng 
the year, and this resulted in the production of 
an increased volume of vehicles offering, at com- 
, petitivc prices, a standard of engineering and 
, quality of p^janufaeture jequaJ to 4hc bes^ to be* , 
found anywhiie Mn thc^ibrld Indeed,-;-* 
k volume Of order* outsttuldidg it' the moifteftt; 

■ is greater than at any time in the long history 1 
of the Company. The medftnh anil h*6i>y-dpty 
, truck business is extremely competihvyoitd (flic v 
f results achieved are imdou&G^y i; 4u2’ to the jtigb \ 
quality of die product. I must add, however, 
that as with the passenger service vehicle busi- 
n ess, profit margins are small and real profit* 
ability is, in die end. dependent Upon ocmevitig 
a sufficiently large volume of sales. Our produc¬ 
tion has more than doubled ip .the past twelve 
1 months, but we have to advance still further 
before we can expect the Company to make a 
significant contribution to the Group's profits. 

We are planning to further expand our produc¬ 
tion facilities and to this end we purchased, in- 
February, 1964, the Paget factory adjacent to 
Guy's existing premises. 

Again I would like to mention the introduc¬ 
tion of i new range of models, even though this 
took place outside the period under review. 1 
refer, of course, to the new “ Big J ** range of 
trucks introduced at the same lime as the 
Daimler “ Roadlincr.’* This range concentrates 
on the all-important 16 to 32 tons section of the 
market—a section which is covered comprehen¬ 
sively by the new range. Early in the design 
stage, tlie decision was taken to base them on 
the proposed “ Revised Construction and Use 
Regulations ” of the Ministry of Transport—then 
under consideration—the ratification of which, 
with amendments, was amongst the final opera¬ 
tions to be completed by the last Government. 
Thus, almost immediately afterwards, Guy were 
able to introduce a range of vehicles, each model 
complying with the new requirements. The 
“ Big J ” range was one of the star attractions 
of the 1964 London Commercial Motor Show 
and the volume of orders received to date 
already assure the range of a successful future. 

COY I N IIIY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED 

The acquisition of this Company, by an ex- 
diiingc of sliares, was reported in the statement 
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for last year and the accounting year-end of this 
Company h^.t^. c^goged tp tout i£ myo line 
wiffi me jttn&t Mrnpen gfeMtacv*. 
atebunts^ fob'll |OTtM»'tii|^tcen ixtottibai hive 
.been “ consolidated iitith tite aet|pitm«f*:l^«)Wcd 
with this report. After allowing for pr<saCquisi- 
lion profits, the net profit brought in, was 
C 142,223, a very satisfactory figure. 

(l The Company has iad a successful fvax: Jo/all 
ficl^a of activity, ghdj the results achieved hive 
tjbeeh- limited solely bf the ability of Ihf; U|£ti&ry 
to produce a sufficient number of untoi t^naret 
the Remand. The “ Universal Major r of 
forklift trucks was completed by thq ii|tioduc- 
tlod of new models, to cover more, mjjy iie 
larger capacity end of the market. Thtsiffiaifed 
the culmination of a programme of desirii dnd 
devydooment introduced, with the objatt pff pro¬ 
ducing a new generation: of mechanics ^akhj^Ung 
equipment. The “ Universal ’* and * tfafversal 
\iajqr ** ranges are the result, and thl of 

inrcrchangcability between individual jspodels 
is quite unique. ^ ■: 

During the year a number of ne^ a^jpoipt- 
ments were made to strengthen our s43cs' dfgani- 
sation, both at home and overseas* tthd :> ,4he 
results have been most encouraging. |It ( ^ ; ^rell 
known that the mechanical handling is 

extremely competitive, but I am conyjneed^mat 
Coventry Climax arc fully capable w^mdmng 
t*\ ery challenge. 

Our 1) litre V8 racing engines have e&tmicd 
to uphold British prestige in the aiyitt^mwint 
Formula 1 Grand Prix sphere, and* carl pro¬ 
duced by Lotus, Brabham and Cfdper' all 
featured this extremely successful Unit; It 
enabled Lotus to win the 1963 World Construc¬ 
tors’ Championship and Jim Clark the Wotrld 
Drivers* Championship. In fact,.. Coventry 
Oimax-engincd Lotus and Brabham cars won 
seven out of the ten World Championship races 
run during the period covered by tliis- rbpoft. 


PLltSONNIX 

No statement would be complete without a 
word of thanks to all our employees who have 
supported the Company so loyally during the 
past twelve months. I would also like to thank 
our suppliers for their valuable co-ope^atioh. 

Tlie retiring directors, Mr A. Whhtyker' and 
Mr A. W. Thurstons, were re-cleetcd. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

(Established September 7, 1906) ' V; r 


Registered Office and G 
70/80 Mahatma Gandhi Road» 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET M «t 





Capital and Liabilities Rupees 

Capital Paid-up. 4*05,00,000.00 

Reserve Fund. 5*17,00,000.00 

Deposits. 204,54,93,376.68 

Borrowings from other 
Banking Companies, 

Agents, etc. 7,71,57,977.07 

: Bills payable;.. 1,31,71*305.03 

Bills for Collection. 8,61,99,390.61 

Other Liabilities. 2,00,47,787.40 

Acceptances, Endorsements 
and other Obligations.... 20,38,39,651.47 
JgHjfit and Lems htfom ... 1,07^99,98 


81,1864 ; j' 

s ;> Rupiei 


Cash 5,15,06,770.65- - 

Bal*nc«wtfhSank* 2,59,99,136.74 

Mooey «t Call6,93,21,873.60 
Invemneau ..... ,v« ,45,92,92,495.34 
Ad urn* ■., ..**&;• 1 ■ .i ,5151,19,00^209.88 
Bill, Receivable . .:... . , 8,61,99,390.61 

Con^iMi^ LkUiU-. 
fW Acce|M*»c«;:, Bn* 
dorsemcnts and other ' 

Obligations . 20,38,39^66147 

Premises. 1,51,1^01446' 

(Uidfixtures.... , 64,11^08.58 1 


* 
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ICFs good start 
to 1965 

Mr. S. P. Chambers reviews prospects 
after record year 




& P. CHAMBERS, C.B. t C.T.E. 
Chairman of JCI 


Addressing stockholders at Ihc 38th Annual General Meeting 
of Imperial Chemical industries Ltd., held in London on 
April 1st, the Chairman, Mr. S. P. Chambers, referred to 
the all-time records for home sales, exports and profits. 

•'One feature of 1964,** he said, "has been our Inability 
(similar to that of major chemical companies in other 
countries) to meet all demands for our products both at 
home and overseas. However hard we try, we shall not 
succeed in matching demand with capacity year by year but 
only over a period of years. Your Directors have decided 
that lor certain products, particularly in the field of petro- 
. chemicals, fertilisers, fibres and plastics, wc should aim to 
have very large plants which give us low production costs, 
even if this does provide some surplus capacity from time to 
time. Much of the capital expenditure authorised in 1964 was 
for plants of this kind and wc can hope to have production 
available to meet substantial increases in demand, 
particularly in export markets, when these plants come on 
stream. Wc should be able to supply these extra demands 
prolitubly even if price levels fall considerably 

Expansion Overseas 

"Our manufacturing operations overseas have not only been 
expanded but have improved in profitability. Almost half 
the Group’s sales are to customers outside the United 
Kingdom, and it may well be that in a year or two our sales 
outside Britain will exceed those inside the country. 

"it is opt possible to forecast the effects of tux changes 
upon the Company's prospects until the details have been 
announced by the Chancellor, but some points are already 
tlear. A corporation tax will mean a loss of a substantial 
part Of the benefit, of Hie tax aHowanoe$4br qipitql expend^ 
Jufe fa tfae designated pitas of above-avbpige ircurploymem-, 
unless additional allowances are granted. Similarly, unless 
there is special provision, incomtf arising overseas is likely 

to lose a good deal 
double taxation relief. 
■ Your Company is affected 

|H on both these points. 

"There is another aspect 
■ of financial policy which 

S is of importance to your 

Company—an increasing 
pressure to the 


investment by industrial companies in their undertakings 
overseas. Such limitation can restrict exports by an amount 
which substantially exceeds the export of capital involved 
and can have an adverse effect upon the balance of payments, 
if, for balance of payments reasons, Britain arid the United 
States adopt an increasingly restrictive policy on trade of 
capital investment, the decline In international trade will 
do our two countries more harm than good in the very 
sphere, f.e., balance of payments, which they are aimed at 
improving. Tt is much to be hoped that both in the field of 
taxation and in that of international payments hasty short¬ 
term measures which may do lasting damage will not be 
taken. 

Prospacts 

‘*‘1 he Budget is probably the biggest cloud on our horizon, 
and there is always the possibility of some recession cither 
late this year or early nest year. With our re-organisation 
and our policy of putting up very large plants to achieve low 
unit costs of production we are probably better equipped 
than hitherto to cope with the problems of recession. It is 
difficult to judge how important these factors will prove to 
be. In the first two months of this year home sales and 
exports were well above those or last year, and I shall be 
vc 17 disappointed if in 1965 we fail to achieve new records 
in home sales, exports and profits. 


Tha Group In 1964 

(1963 figures in brackets) 

Sales to customers in the U.K. 

Sales to customers outside the U.K. 
Exports from .U.K. (f.o.b. value) 

Trading, profit . 

Nat asapts employed 
Capital expenditure (on property, plant 
and equipment) 


£m. 

373.8 (325.4) 
348.4 (298.7) 
134.7 (114.8) 
113.1 (85.0) 
966.0 (893.2) 

106.0 (60.9) 


"Our liquid resources, added to {he Very large sums 
currently being set aside for depreciation and obsolescence 
and to profits retained in the business, will look after our 
heavy capital expenditure for some time to crime, and we 
have no plans for raising further capital—certainly not this 
year. If, at some time in the future, we do need more 
resources, it is almost certain to take the form of loans and 
not equity capital." 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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THE ■'BRISTOL; -AEROPLANE ,€0&PANY LIMITED: 

THREE ESSENTIALS TOR A STRONG AND EFFECTIVE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY ' : 


Hie fif ty-fifth Annual General Meeting of The Bristol Aeroplane 
Company limited vifill be held at Hilton, Bristol, on May 3. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, 
Sir W. Reginald Verdon Smith, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts dated April 1st: 

A year *gd I expressed confidence that the financial result for 
1964 ; would at feast maintain the level reached in the previous 
year. In the event the net profit before tax exceeded that for 
1963 by 18 per cent, whilst net profit after tax^ was up by 11 per 
cent. The net profit for the year before taxation was £3,970,000, 
an increase compared with 1963, of £616,000. After taxation of 
£1,850,000 (1963 £1,446,000) the her profit is £2,120,000, an 
increase of £212,000. We have recommended a final dividend on 
the Ordinary Stock of 8} per cent, making a total of 13J per cent 
for the year—the rate foreshadowed In my last statement on rhe 
ordinary capital a* then increased. 

For the sixth successive year both the net profit and the 
amount distributed to stockholders have been progressively 
increased. 

ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Bristol Siddelcy Engine* Limited 

Just as 1963-64 showed an improvement both in turnover and in 
profit over the previous year's working, so 1964-65 lias shown 
further growth. In addition to normal dividends and interest for 
the period of £2,900,000 (1963 £2,491,000) Bristol Siddelcy 
declared at the end of 1964 a special dividend of £480,000 from the 
profits of previous years. This amount has been added to our 
General Reserve. 

During the post year the development has continued of the 
Olympus 320 series for British Aircraft Corporation's TSR-2 and 
(in collaboration with SNECMA) the Olympus 593 scries for rhe 
Anglo-French Concorde. Further development is being under¬ 
taken of the Pegasus for the Hawker Siddeley V/STOL P.1127, 
now to be ordered in increased quantities. Bristol Siddeley has 
also continued to develop its wide range of activities in the export 
field and its marine and industrial application of gas turbines. 

British Aircraft Corporation Limited 

During 1964 British Aircraft Corporation was working ar high 
pressure on the TSR-2, Super VC 10, BAC 1-11 and, to an increas¬ 
ing extent, the Concorde supersonic airliner. Production of Blood¬ 
hound and Thundcrbird missiles and of Lightning Fighters and 
Jot Provost Trainers combined with the civil aircraft programmes 
to occupy the Company's resources to the full. Whilst trading 
profits increased, the net profit, after deducting a much higher 
interest charge (including interest on loans from Principal Com¬ 
panies) was less. <■ 

During the vear our investment in the Corporation increased by 
L 2,762,000. In the next few years the return on our investmem 
depends mainly upon Lhe continuation ol TSR-2, the successful 
introduction into aiilinc service ol the BAC 1-11 and the progress 
of die Concorde programme The first is a matter of Government 
policy, the second has become the subject of intense international 
competition and the third, while now proceeding according to 
plan, is a long-term project requiring much research and develop¬ 
ment. 

Westland Aircraft Limited 

Results for 1963-64 again showed an improvement over those for 
die previous year and the dividend received on our investment 
increased. As a consequence of WcsUands capitalisation issue, our 
holding has increased from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares. The 
Company's volume of work in hand continues to be satisfactory 
and the Chairman expects favourable trading to continue. 

Short Brothers 4 Harland Limited 

Activity during the year was concentrated chiefly upon the 
production of Seacat missiles and the development and production 
of the Belfast, troop transport and the small Skyvan Freighter. 

Bristol Aerojet Limited 

Bristol Aerojet's principal activity—development and production 
6 f solid propellant rocket motors—was maintained at approximated 
the same level as the previous year and the dividend received 
ftoip the earnings of this Company has increased* 

Britfol BTR KLR.P.) Limited 

This Comply was formed during the Vear as a joint 1 enterprise 


.witji BTR Industries Limited; It brings together lhe activities 
of Bristol Aerophone Plastics ,4ndj of three subsidiary companies 
of BTR Industries in the manufacture of glass fibre and resins 
and the fabrication of glass reinfbrced plastics. 

rhe Bristol Aeroplane Company of,. Canada Limited 

Results of the operating subsidiaries in panada for the year 
3964 were satisfactory, turnover wa* higher by 10 per cent than 
in the previous year, and their trading profits showed a marked 
improvement. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Last year 1 said that unless there were major changes in Govern¬ 
ment policy the activities of most of the companies in which we 
are interested should be well maintained as their projects proceeded 
from development to production. At that time, when several 
important decisions had been taken about new and advanced pro¬ 
jects, it seemed as though a period of comparative stability had 
been reached in the British aircraft Industry—but this was only 
the calm before the storm. In fact the last six months have been 
a time of disturbance and great uncertainty resulting in a flood 
of public debate and criticism, much of it neither justified nor 
accurate. Starting with the inadequately considered proposal to" 
abandon the Concorde project, the Government, whatever may 
have been its intentions, has unfortunately spread doubt and con¬ 
fusion both in the industry itself and among our customers through¬ 
out (he world. When for example an advanced project such as the 
P.1154 V/STOL Fighter is abruptly abandoned and in its place 
dollar expenditure well in excess of £200 million is incurred on 
buying a far less advanced aircraft from America, one is continu¬ 
ally asked, not surprisingly, what the future holds for the British 
aircraft industry. 

To stockholders may I say by way of reply first that in the short 
term our own financial position is strong and 1 have little doubt 
rhat our results for 1965 will be satisfactory. Our range of interests 
is sufficiently wide to cushion the effects of all but the most severe 
programme changes: in particular the immediate prospects for 
Bristol Siddelcy Engines arc reasonably assured. 

Looking further ahead is of course much more difficult since 
ihe aircraft industry is essentially in partnership with the Govern¬ 
ment. This, like most partnerships, has advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages: inevitably our opportunities and prospects ore closely 
related to the defence policy of the Government of the day. What 
ihen are the industrial implications of present policies? Jn the 
publicly declared judgment of the present Government we have 
come to a turning point in the development of aviation in this 
Linintry and both industry and Government have to reappraise 
both the direction and the scale of future activities. 

It is my hope that out of the reassessment now taking place 
ihree essentials for a strong and effective British aircraft industry 
viII emerge clearly. As 1 see them they arc (i) clear cut decision¬ 
making by Government regarding the defence requirements of this 
v mintry followed by consistent and determined' procurement 
arrangements making full use of modern aids in their programming 
.*ud control, thus enabling the industry to demonstrate its ability , 
to produce economically ; (ii) a sustained effort by Government and 
industry together to assess the defence requirements of other 
countries and in appropriate cases to co-opCrate with them in design, 
development and production of compatible equipment, and (iii) a 
renewed attempt to harmonise lhe needs of the British airline* 
nid the Services in a resolute national policy in favour of British, 
nr at any rate Anglo-Huropenn, transport aircraft designs-—failing 
which die world’s transport uircrafr market will finally and irretriev¬ 
ably be lost to the United States. 

There can be no doubt about the world-wide importance of 
aviation in the years ahead. Civil air transport, military aircraft, 
missiles, communication satellites—there will inevitably be a grow- 
ng demand for the products of the aerospace industries of the 
a nrld. Is there any reason why this country should not continue 
10 share in these great developments? Wc believe profoundly in. 
• he ability of the people of this country to play an effective part in 
a odd aviation developments and in their desire to do so. For 
mis reason we also believe that good use will continue to be made 
of. the first-class 1 technical and production facilities of the companies 
ip Which we are interested, and that confidence in our future 
prospect* to* Justified "V ^ Vl , 
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Associated Electrical Industries Ltd 

PROFIT UP BY £4,900,000 
SALES UP BY £23,900,000 

"Continued success in export markets" Mr.c.R.wh«i« r ,chairm»n 


The si^-fifdt Annual General Meeting of Associated Electrical 
Industries Limited will be held on April 28th in London. 

In his circulated statement, Mr C. R. Wheeler, the Chairman, said. 

“ In my statement last year I referred to changes made in the organisa- 
tion and management of AEI and to the fact that although the full effect 
of the changes would be felt over a period of years, the 1964 results would 
be better than those ot 1963. In the event, substantial improvements 
were obtained. 

“Orders received improved by £1.3 million to £254.9 million for 

1964, while sales invoiced increased by £23.9 million (11 per cent) from 
£212.7 million to £236.6 million. These comparisons are adversely 
affected by the exclusion of the orders and sales of AEI Lamp and 
Lighting Company as from June 1, 1964, when it was merged into 
British Lighting Industries 

“Profit before tax was £11.5 million, compared with £6.6 million in 
1963, an increase of 75 per cent, and the highest AEI proiit since 1955. 
We arc grateful to everyone in AEI who has contributed to the improved 
results. 

“ We recommend that the final dividend should be increased to a rate 
of 8J per cent which makes a total dividend for the year of 12 per cent, 
compared with 10 per cent last year, 

“There were Improvements in most parts of the group, the most 
notable exception being the Turbine-Genera tor Division, which earned 
only a very small profit, owing to technical and manufacturing problems. 

“ Efficiency has increased in most divisions and companies and in 
ordinary circumstances 1 would look forward to another marked increase 
in sales and profits in 1965. Present circumstances are, however, some¬ 
what exceptional, with many uncertainties beyond our control, but since 
most divisions have already obtained the bulk of orders for delivery in 

1965, I expect turnover to be higher than in 1964. Looking further 
ahead, I have confidence in AEI’s ability to compete and to increase profits 
substantially beyond the present level. 

Successful And Sustained Lx port FfT’ort 

“ AEI has a long record of successful exports, and in 1964 export 
orders totalled almost £50 million, an increase of £5 million over the 
previous year. We are represented by selling companies or agents in more 
than 110 countries, but overseas business on this scale is not obtained 
without tremendous and continued effort: the directors and executives of 
the Export and Overseas companies travel the world in its pursuit. But 
exports require the backing of a large and dependable home market. I 
welcome the introduction of the export rebate scheme but our costs are 
being adversely affected by the import levies, the higher interest rates, 
the increases in National Insurance and petrol costs anfi the national wage 
increases and concessions in ,working hours. Of cotirsc, we strive to 
offset these charges by improved efficiency, but it is obvjous that the extra 
burdens make it more difficult to expand exports/’ 

The Chairman said he viewed with .concern the proposed Introduction 
of a Corporation Tax on the lines indicated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There were several matters of special interest to AEI. Invest¬ 
ment allowances should be maintained at not less than their present effec¬ 
tive raft if British industry was to be re-equipped and modernised. 
Provisions for overseas tax relief should recognise the value of investment 
in manufacture overseas, which particularly in the case of AEI was linked 
closely with direct .exports from the UK. The present proposals threatened 
double taxation of the profits of jointly-owned companies, , other than sub¬ 
sidiary companies; AEI already had important interests of this find, 
usually formed with an eye to die more effective exploitation of overseas 
markets, and there were other fields in which similar action would be 


good for the national economy ?s well as for AEI. It was vital that these 
jointly-owned companies should hot be subject to taxation disadvantage, 

r inaneo 

“ Bank overdrafts and acceptance credits of the group increased during 
the year front £17.2 millioi} fo £22.4 million. The increase in turnovei 
of £23.9 million required more working capital, ‘although, there was a 
reduction in the ratio of working capital to turnover. 

Control and Management 

“ The Board continued its drive to reduce production costs and over¬ 
heads. The headquarters of Hotpoint were transferred from London to 
the main appliance factory at Peterborough. A number of factories were 
dosed as pari of the action to improve the ratio of factory utilisation 
New management was introduced in parts of the group and the establish¬ 
ment of individual profit responsibility—now nearly completed—has begun 
to prove effective. We are continuing to strengthen and. streamliiu 
management,, and to effect tighter control: management consultants 
continue to be usefully employed in several sections of the compam 
Looking further ahead, we are giving urgent attention to our managemen. 
training programmes ; young men of ability, of whom wc have no lack, 
must be given the wide and varying responsibilities needed for advance¬ 
ment to the highest ranks of pianagvment. 

“ In my last statement I referred to the need for greater conccmraiioi. 
of manufacture of many products, if companies such as AEI are to 
compete effectively in world markets. An important move to this end 
took place in 1964. AEI Lamp & Lighting Company was merged with the 
lighting interests of Thorn Electrical Industries to create a joint compam 
called British Lighting Industries Ltd., which is one of the largest Ugh tin.’ 
groups in Europe and well capable of meeting world competition. 

RI.VILW OF ic)f » 4 
Powerful Electronics Group 

“ I am confident that API's contribution to Britain's prosperity will He 
a strong one in areas that are critically important—-power generation and 
distribution ; utilisation and control of electricity ; electronics, automation 
and communications. This confidence is based on the company’s tech¬ 
nical and engineering resources. 

“During 1964 the value of equipment shipped overseas was about 
the same as in 1963, and export orders received were 11 per cent higher 
The value of orders in hand rose, and a number of large projects ’being 
pursued during 1964 should shortly materialise into valuable export 
contracts.” 

Profits in cables and telecommunications continued to improve: cable 
turnover increased by 10 per cent and sales of supertension cable by over 
30 per cent. In the Electronics Group—Electronic Apparatus and 
Instrumentation Divisions, and AEI Automation—there was a' higher 
profit and AEI Automation established itself as one of the few British 
companies in industrial automations Beside* a considerable build-up of 
orders, Heavy Plant results showed marked improvement and those of 
Motor and Control' Gear Division were better: Traction Division vva> 
particularly successful overseas. Switchgear turnover and profit increased, 
and there was a modest rise in Transformer Division profit, .Turbine- 
generator output was high in terms of value and of megawatts; manu¬ 
facture and production control was being reorganised and new production 
techniques introduced* The reorganisation of AEI Appliances brought 
higher sales, reductions in costs and increased profitability: exports were 
a growing percentage of turnover. Margins on industrial fuMDro.wcrr 
depressed and profits of AEI-Birlec' slightfy. down: bj|it Orietf^MS and 
improved results were expected iri 1965. 
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CREDITANSTALT- BAN KVE REIN 

^sooeyotma. 

A YEAR OF GROWTH AND EXPANSION 

Oreditanstalt-Bonkverein, Austria's leading Bank, reports a substantial Increase In aff sectors of 
business during 1964. 

Overall turnover went up by 16.6% to reach S 631,800 m. The number of accounts maintained 
for customers rose from 271,650 to 309,850. 

The balance sheet total increased by 9.8% to 516,690 m. New deposits amounted to S 1,280 m. f 
bringing total deposits up to S 12,320 m. Lendings went up by S 680 m. lo S 5,850 m. Including 
biffs discounted, mortgage loans and ERP-credits, the Bank's total financing amounted lo S 12,900 m. 
Capital stock and reserves totalling S 1,910 m. represent 11.5'% of the balance sheet totals 

The Bank's net earnings reached S 109 m., of which S 59 m. were allocated fo reserves and 
$ 50 m. distributed fo shareholders as an unchanged 10% dividend. 


CREDITANSTALT- BAN KVEREIN 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

as of December 31.1964 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Cash Holdings 

S 2,220 m. 

Deposits and Accounts 

S 9.480 m. 

Bills Discounted 

S 0,240 m. 

Savings Deposits 

S 3,230 m. 

Federal Treasury Bills 

S 110 m. 

Acceptances 

S 10 m. 

Marketable Investments 

S 1,870 m. 

Cash Bonds 

S 310 m. 

Securities held under 


Trust Transactions 

S 50 m. 

Syndicate Agreements 

S 200 m. 

Capital Accounts 

S 1,540 m. 

Prime Call Money with 


Reserve Accounts 

S 1,110 m. 

Credit Institutions 

S 1,130 m. 

Mortgage Business 

S 850 m. 

Loans and Advances 

S 5,850 m, 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 

S 60 m. 

Trust Transactions 

S 50 m. 

Net Profit 

5 50 m. 

Investments in Capital of 



L 

Affiliated Companies 

S 520 m. 



Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures S 20 m. 



Mortgage Business 

S 1,250 m. 



Miscellaneous Assets 

S 230 m. 




S 16.690 m. 


S 16,690 m. 






The Annual General Meeting of the 
Proprietors of the Bank of Scotland will be held 
on April 20th within the Head Office. 
Edinburgh; 

In the course of his circulated statement, 
the Governor of the Bank, The Right Hon 
Lord Biisland, KT, MC, DL, LLD, said: 

On June 30, 1964, Her Majesty the Queen 
honoured the Bank by visiting Head Office and 
lunching informally with your Board of 
Directors. This was indeed for the Bank an 
historic occasion as it is the fiiM time that vve 
have been so honoured by a reigning monarch 
during all the two hundred and seventy years 
of the Bank’s existence. We look bn.k on thi« 
event with great pride. 

tnc nahonai. economy 

The country's economy was already showing 
signs a rate of expansion which, required 
restraint at this, time a year ago when Bujk 
Rate was raised from 4 to 5 per cent. In retro¬ 
spect it, can be said that this action had little 
effect in slowing down internal consumption and 
the year progressed to the accompaniment ol 
successive substantial monthly deficits in the 
visible trade balance. The monthly total ol 
imports continued on an advancing trend while 
exports failed to register the improvement that 
was expected in some quarters. The drain on 
the country's gold and convertible currency 
reserves became substantial and while ir is con¬ 
ceivable that this movement might have righted 
itself in a normal year, the political uncertainty 
associated with an election year was an impor¬ 
tant influence operating against this possibility. 
A crisis developed and on November 23, 1964 
Bank Rate was raised to 7 per cent, a duty of 
15 per cent temporarily imposed on certain 
classes of imports, and increased taxation levied 
and forecast. On previous occasions in recent 
years when action'required to be taken to redress 
the country’s economy, as in 1957 and 1961, the 
raising of the cost of credit by an increase in 
Bank Rate to 7 per cent was accompanied by a 
cut back in public expenditure and a directive to 
the banks to restrict or reduce their lendings for 
all but export requirements. These measures of 
stop-go policy have been deliberately avoided 
on this occasion and it will be interesting to see 
whether the country’s economy, both internally 
and externally, can be restored to a financially 
healthy; condition without resort to them. The 
Budget, which at the time of writing this state¬ 
ment lis not yet been presented, will no doubt 
help to clarify this question. 

THE BANK'S PROGRESS 

The Bank has experienced another year of 
great activity ajfyd expanding volume of business. 
A further.substlktyW increase in the number of 
our customers occurred and the weekly 
average of total o|p§sit$ has again been ahead 
of the previous are accustomed to 

experiencing, rowaraFtne end of our financial 


year, a reduction in deposits and an increase in 
advances. This is attributable in large measure 
to the tax payments that require to be made at 
this lime of year, and it is broadly shared by the 
banking industry as a whole. This year, how¬ 
ever, our Local Authority customers iound ii 
necessary to seek our assistance, sometimes in 
substantial amounts for short periods, to tide 
over a shortage of funds caused by their in¬ 
ability immediately to replace other short-term 
borrowings of which repayment was being de¬ 
manded. The meeting ol their requests to the 
best of our ability has contributed substantially 
to the increase in advances at our Balance Sheet 
date In the early part of the financial year the 
level of advances grew steadily with expanding 
trade activity, and certain commitments previ¬ 
ously entered inio have, towards the end of the 
year, required to be met. The combined effect 
of all these factors has been to raise our total 
banking advances at Balance Sheet date to £136 
million—their highest total foi the year—and 
representing an increase of nearly £26 million 
on last year's total. The increase in advances 
has been mainly met by realisation of invest¬ 
ments which now appear in the Balance Sheet 
at £23 million—a decrease of over £14 million 
during the year. The investments are as usual 
entered in the Balance Sheet at below their 
market value. Deposits at £209 million are 
£4.3 million greater than a year ago and there 
has been a small increase in Note Circulation. 
The Bank’s liquidity position, though lower 
than a year ago, remains satisfactory at a ratio of 
30.6 per cent of deposits and notes in 
circulation. 

Following ihe resolutions adopted by the 
Proprietors at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on February 9, 1965, the capital 
of the Bank is increased by £2,100,000 io 
£8,400,000 by the capitalisation of £2,100,000 
from the Reserve Fund. A transfer from Con¬ 
tingency Account of £2.100,000 has duly been 
made to replenish the Reserve Fund and with 
£400,000 transferred from profits, the Fund 
now stands at £7,000,000. 

The higher levels of Bank Rate during the 
past year have, in spite of substantial increases 
in costs, particularly of salaries and pensions, 
had a favourable effect on the Bank's earnings, 
thus reversing the trend experienced in the last 
two years. The profits of our Hire Purchase 
Subsidiary Company, North WeM Securities 
Ltd., have been satisfactorily- maintained and 
the Bank has again received a dividend of 25 
per cent on the share capital of £1 million. 

The consolidated profits for the year amount 
to £1,255,272—an increase of approximately 
£165,000. From this figure the transfer to 
Reserve Fund of £400,000, already referred to, 
has been made and £80,000 allocated to Staff 
Pension Fund. The Bank’s Interim Dividend 
on a capital of £6,300,000 was raised by 1 per 
cent to 10 per cent and a final Dividend equiva¬ 
lent to this rate is now proposed on the in¬ 


creased capital at the rate of 7\ per cent actual 
which will be payable under deduction of Tax 
at 8s. 3d. in the £. The total Dividend payable 
by the Bank over the past year will thus be at 
the rate of 15 per cent on the increased capital 
of £8,400,000 compared with an equivalent 
Dividend of 13 \ per cent for the previous yeai 
This Dividend requires, after deduction ol Tax. 
£756,000, leaving a balance to be carried for¬ 
ward in our Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account of £325,536, against £306,264 last year 
We regard the results for the year as being ven 
satisfactory. 


SCO I IISII ECONOMIC 
CONDI HONS 

Scottish industry, in the more varied pattern 
it is now assuming, has shown steady ovetall 
progress during the past year. The index of in¬ 
dustrial production has risen, particularly in the 
ftr'.t half of the year, and the latest figures foi 
unemployment at 74,000 show a considerable 
improvement on the position at mid-March 
1964 when the total stood at 92,000. Even so. 
the percentage rate at 3.4 is still more than 
double the rate of 1.6 for the whole country 
Recent proposals for intensive development ol 
regional planning give grounds for hope dial the 
progress will continue on a broad front with 
special attention to old industrial areas where 
the percentage rate of unemployment is still 
high. We await the proposals with keen interest. 

It is hoped that former criticisms of the 
country’s ability to trade—non-competitive 
prices and doubts regarding delivery dates—will 
disappear. Our bargaining position, however, 
cannot but be affected by sporadic strikes, most 
of them unaanctioned by the official Trade Union 
leadership, which still occur over issues which 
to the public are often as obscure as the> seem 
irresponsible. 

Despite Scotland’s excellent traditions in the 
export field where whisky, woollens, engineering 
and now electronic manufactures add material!.* 
to the national income, many more opportunities 
for international trading are lost through apath* 
or indifference on the pan of manufacturer* 
here. With a view to stimulating this very 
necessary activity in present circumstances anti 
having in mind the wide range of manufactures 
with which our customers are concerned, the 
Bank last summer sponsored a Trade Mission 
from Scotland to Sweden in association with 
the Briiish-Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
This was led by the Deputy Governor, Lord 
Polwarth, and has as its aim the sale of a range 
of specific Soottish manufactures with the 
prospect of establishing trade connections at the 
same time. It is gratifying to report thaf partici¬ 
pants were well pleased with the success of the 
effort. The Bank is at present engaged in 
developing further export business wfthiJCanada 
by arranging introductions between 'jciftomers 
herie and agertts or importer* ih that wjhntty. 
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PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 
WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 

EINDHOVEN 

Report and Accounts of the above-named Company and of the Opera ling Company. Philips’ incandescent Lamp Works, wil 
vaihibio ut tpetr English translation. The Holding Company owns fl.%7,362,000 Ordinary shares of the Company out of a total of 11,967,< 
’ t 11 t D **£"&£"* ° Ut the A-144,000,000 in issue. Below/ are given the Balance Sheet and Piuiit ana Loss Account of th6 Operatic 


ill shortly be 
>1 it. tv /,608,tiflU and 
Operating Company 


Balance sheet as at 3 i§t December, 1*14 


Property, plant and equipment : 

Replacement value. 

Depreciation .. 


ASSETS 


.623,956,000 

709.098,000 


Intangible Assets. 

Interests in subsidiaries and associated com¬ 
panies : 

Consolidated companies. 3, 

Non-consoLiduied companies. 

Sundry non-current assets. 

Stocks : - 

Factory stocks. 

Commercial stocks ..... 


914,858.000 


,067.070.000 

223.lN9.tHH> 


3,290,259.000 
76,3 30. W0 


422.620,<KX) 

222.lb3.000 


Debtors s 

Trade ami other debtors 
Prepaid expenses. 


Liquid Assets : 

Marketable securities. 

Cash at bunk and in hand. 


151.352.000 
33,392.000 


60.563.000 

315,430.000 


644,783,000 


I84.“44,000 


375,993.000 ! 


LIABILITIES 

Share capital and reserves : 

Ordinary share capital. 

1 6 # „ cum. part. pref. share capital. 

Share premium account. 

Retained protit. 

Revaluation. 


967.608,000 

144,000,000 

505,980,000 

1,764,456,000 

621,413,000 


, Sundry Provisions : 
Long-term provisions. 
Short-term provisions. 


<All amounts in guilders) 


Long-term Liabilities s 

31 25-year debentures (unsecured). 

3l% 20-year dollar debentures (unsecured).. 
4‘*„ 25-year dollar debentures (unsecured)... 
4} ,i 18-year debentures in Swiss franc? 

(unsecured). 

Other long-term liabilities. 

Current Liabilities : 

Creditors, including provision fbr taxation.. 
Accrued expenses. 

Profit for distribution. 


295,543,000 

25,564,000 


30A . 
18.000,000 
72,000,000 

41,615,000 

479,692,000 


4,003.457,000 

321,107,000 

641,307,000 


256,690,000 

64,723,000 


5.486.973,000 


321,413,000 

199,689,000 

5,486,973,000 


PROMT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1964 


Pmtit, including profit of subsidiaries and associated companies, after foreign taxation. 515,785,000 

Netherlands tax on proliis. 105,641,000 


Net prollt. 410,144,000 


Distribution of profit : 

Shareholders’ dividends at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the Cumulative Participating Preference Shares and 16 per cent on the 


Ordinarx Shares. 166,337,280 

Supervisory Board, Board Of Management and senior executives. 13,484,804 

Personnel interests... 19,867,206 


199.689,290 


The development .of the Philips Croup as a whole over recent jears «s shown in a table published in the Annual Report; from which tho following figures 
have been extracted : 


Sales (excluding intcr-companx XliIcs). 

Increase on the preceding year. 

Tradiug profit. 

As percentage of sales. 


Net ....j .... 

PerOrdinary shore of H.25 (in guilders)*. 

Increase On the preceding year... 

Retained profit....... 

As percentage of net profit. 

Dividend on Ordinal}. shares. 

Scrip issue .. 

Dividend on Preference shares. 

Scrip issue in Ordinary shares. 

Net worth. 

Long-term liabilities and provisions. 

Short-term liabilities and provisions. 

C urrent assets.-. 

Ratio of current assets in short-term liabilities and provisions 

Additionsto property, plant and equipment. 

Depreciation of property, plapt ami equipment. 

Number of employees... 


* Net profit after deducting distributions other than to (Ordinary shareholders. 

Copies of the above Accounts will be obtainable from the Company’s British Fiscal Agents, 

HILL, SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 

34, MOOqGATE, LONDON. E.C4. 
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COSTA RICA .RAILWAY COMPANY 

LTD. 

RECORD RESULTS 


The Annual General Meeting of the C'osia 
Rica Railway Company Lui. wax held on 
April 2,,1965, in Winchester House, London. 
Sir RobertAdtaoe, the Oiairnum, in the course 
of his speech, said: 

NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Ol COMA lUC.A) 

The working results for the year to June 30, 
1964, of our operating subsidiary were again 
a record, traffic continuing at a high volume 
Gross revenue was up by nearly 8 per cent and 
operating profit up by some 23 per cent, posi- 
uin profit being £320,965 as compared with 
£271,605. 

COMA RICA RAH WAY 
COMPANY LTI>. 

Out of Northern's net revenue of £320,965 the 
parent Company received £206,000 for Rental. 
With other income gross revenue was £301,972. 

After deduction of expenses and the UK tax 
charge the year's net revenue becomes £101,497. 
With the sum of £42,392 brought forward, the 
amount available for appropriation is £143,889. 

OPERATING FACTORS IN COS I a RICA 

Coffee exports increased by 25 per cent. The 
Irazu volcano which commenced eruption of 
twh in 1963 had serious effects on the crops in 
its vicinity and by undermining confidence in 
the future led to restricted commercial activi¬ 
ties. It was not until the current year that this 
affected Railway traffic adversely and the Coffee 
crop now being moved is substantially smaller. 
The eruption ceased some five months ago and 
has not &o far re-occurrcd. 

Coffee trees except in a very limited area 
near the volcano, have not been destroyed and 
as the volcanic ash served as a fertiliser, the 
crop from the recent flowering, which will be 
moved in die year to June, I960, promises to be 
a bumper one. 

Cocoa exports decreased by 19 per cent and 
arc unlikely to improve in the immediate future. 

The Standard bruit Company’s banana 
plantations arc beyond the areas affected by tire 
volcano and production is growing steadily. 
Banana exports have grown from virtually 
nothing in 1956/57 to a present annual rate of 
over 4-million boxes. 

Production is still increasing and the Govern¬ 
ment is encouraging independent growers to go 
into the banana business. Consequently, the 
Atlantic Zone of Costa Rica which the Railway 
schcs, may well regain its position of outstand¬ 
ing importance within the industry. 

Total imports increased by 10 per cent 
despite considerable tall in two bulk commodi¬ 
ties, cement and fertiliser, which are now being 
produced in two new local factories 

OH Refinery : A new oil refinery is being built 
near our port at Limon. At present, petroleum 
products are nearly all imported through the 
competitive Pacific port of Puntarenas. So the 
new locally refined products will become a new 
Railway bulk traffic, once the refinery com- 
mdmm operations next-year. 


Port congestion: The population oi Costa 
Rica is increasing at the rate of 4 per cent com¬ 
pounded. This is reflected in the continued 
growth of Railway tonnage. In a decade imports 
have increased by over 100 per cent, while in¬ 
creased exports arc now being accelerated by 
bananas. 

This has inevitably caused our port facilities 
to be over-strained, with resulting congestion 
which will become intensified with the natural 
growth of tonnage in the future, in which 
bananas will be a predominant factm. 

NORTHERN COMPANY'S CAPII U 
EXPENDITURE 

In these circumstances, capital expenditure by 
the Northern Company becomes inevitable and 
the Board has come to the conclusion that two 
papital investments must be made. 

Firstly, provided the Company is released 
from the obligation to enlarge the Metallic Pier, 
the so-called wooden Pier must be extended 
to handle the growing banana shipments. This 
will relieve pressure on the larger Metallic Pier 
and enable more rapid handling of general 
cargo. 

Secondly, further diesel locomotives must be 
acquired, primarily to handle the new oil re¬ 
finery products. 

The combined expenditure will be around 
£500,000, for which the Northern Company 
has adequate funds. 

PROSPLCTS 

In the current year the Northern Company’s 
operating results for eight months show a 
decline from last year's which, however, 
were a record. 

Railway tonnage has decreased due mainly 
to reduced Coffee exports resulting from 
the earlier volcanic ashfall. and to reduced 
imports. 

Expenses since last October have been 
affected by a heavier national wage scale, which 
in a full year will increase payrolls by some 
$200,000 (8 per cent). 

Nevertheless I believe that the parent Com¬ 
pany will be enabled to pay the 8 per cent 
dividend again tor the current year. 

It is impossible in advance of the Budget to 
assess the impact ot the proposed changes in 
tax legislation. 

MY VTSM It) COSt A RICA 

1 have just returned from a visit to the Com¬ 
pany's properties and was received by the 
President ol Costa Rica. Stir, don Francisco J. 
Orlich. 

T have previously referred To negotiations 
which have taken place with the Costa Rican 
Government relating to their possible purchase 
of the Railway. • Although we finally arrived at 
an agreement which, we considered fair to both 
parties, a majority in Congress was lacking and, 
consequently, the sale Of the Railway seems to 
be* if not dead,...*! ka^ dorment. 
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WENTWORTH PROPERTIES 

The Antiuel General Meeting of Wentworth 
Properties Limited was held on March 31st. The 
following is an eattract from the circulated state¬ 
ment of the Chairman, Mr J. W. G. Hunt. 

In the prospectus issued in June, 1963. a 
forecast was made that the Group profits f 0l 
the year to December 31, 1964, would be not 
less than £37,000. We have achieved this 
figure—net profits before taxation being 
£37,184. It is therefore proposed to pay a 
dividend of 6\ per cent as forecast. 

Your Board has agreed with Friends' Provi¬ 
dent and Century Life Office terms for a loan 
of £1,500,000. or 66 \ per cent of the valuation 
of properties to be charged as security, which¬ 
ever is the lower, the effective rate of interest 
being 6J per cent. The term of the loan, which 
will be advanced as required over the next two 
years, is envisaged as 40 years and a sinking 
fund policy of £500,000 is being taken out 
against it at an annual premium of £6,900. The 
mortgage is repayable at our Company's option 
during the first thirty-five years upon notice at 
an agreed premium rale. The terms obtained 
are very satisfactory and, with the other facili¬ 
ties available to the Company, arc sufficient for 
your Company's present long term financial 1 
requirements. 

PROPER I IIS AND DIM I DPMI NTS 

The building at Thames Eyot has been com¬ 
pleted ; four of the new flats have been let ; the 
building of the multiple siorc at Wickford 
has been completed ; the block of shops with 
maisonettes at Wickford has been completed 
and llie majority are let ; the garage premises 
at Rayleigh have also been let on a long lease. 

Your Board has acquired several sites and has 
other projects under consideration. 1 expect 
to see an increase in profit-, this year and I look 
forward to continued improvement in our 
position. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 10s. 

By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freighr 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Whore only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
cither not available or not recommended. 




Air 



An 


Airmail 

Freight 


Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 10s. 

— , 

Iran $ Iraq 

£11 OS. 

£9 10s 

Canada?— 


t 

Isranl . . 

£11 Ot. 

£9 I0< 

Quebec 

£13 IDs. 

£9 15s. I 1 

japan - 

£13 10s. 

— 

& Ont.-j 

or Can. 

or Can. j, 

Jordan .... 

£11 0s. 

— 

Prow.. 

. $38 

$30 !i 

Lebanon ,. 

£11 0s. 

£9 Os 

Other 
Prow.. ‘ 

£12 10s, 

£10 IQs.; 

Malaya.... 
N. Zealand 

£12 10s. 

— 

or Can. 

or Can. | 

£13 Ids, 

— 

$38 

$31-80 ! 

Nigeria ... 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

Ceylon... 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s 

Pakistan. . 

£12 10s 

— 

China.... 

£13 10s. 

__ 

Philippines £13 10s. 

— 

East Africa 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s ;< 

Rhodesia . 

£12 10s. 


Egypt.,.. 

£11 0s. 

_ 

S. Africa .. 

£12 10s. 

£10 Os- 

Europe .. 

£10 0s. 

— 1 

Sth. ft Cen. 



Ghana... 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. i| 

America 

£12 10s. 

— 

Gibraltar, 


i! 

Sudan .... 

£11 0s. 

£9 10s. 

Malta... 

£7 5s. 



f £12 10s, 

£10 I0» 

Hongkong 


£I2~0i. j| 

USA ,...< 

or 

or 

India .... 

£12 10s 

£10 Os. 1 


1 535 

$19 50 

Indonesia. 

£12 Ida. 

— ! 

W. Indies . 

£12 10s. 

— 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

ANOTHER YEAR OF GROWTH 
TOTAL FUNDS NOW EXCEED £ 135 , 000,000 

The one-hundred-and-thirty-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the Scottish Amicable Lite 
Assurance Society was held in Glasgow on 
April 7th, the Rt Hon Lord Bilsland, KT 
'President of the Society), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, Mr R. D. Fairbairn, JP (Chairmnn 
of tlae Ordinary Directors) said that the Society's 
new life assurance business in the United 
Kingdom for the past year had represented still 
another record and that the new sums assured 
in Australia had soared from £^7,500,000 in 
1963 to £A 12 , 000,000 in 1964. The Society's 
premium income amounted last year to 
£16,000,000—an increase of £ 1 , 200,000 over the 
previous year. A considerable part of this in¬ 
crease related to the very many Group Pension 
and Life Assurance Schemes that the Society 
administered for the benefit of employees of 
companies and institutions of every kind. The 
Society was among the first to enter this field 
and by now had undertaken to provide insured 
pensions for approximately 200,000 employees 
and self-employed persons. 

lilt SOIIHY’S FUNDS 

Interest revenue had increased last year by 
£1,160,000 to a total of more than £ 8 , 000,000 
and the gross yield on the Society’s funds had 
risen by 5/6 per cent. Throughout the year an 
active investment policy had been pursued with 
fhe net result that investment in British Govern¬ 
ment Securities had increased by £7,000,000 
and that the amount invested in Ordinary 
Shares had risen by £3,000,000—the remainder 
of the net new imestment being widely spread 
over other groups of securities. The Society's 
funds had increased by approximately 
£13,700,000 to a total of £135,000,000. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Looking forward to the Society's quinquennial 
valuation at the close of 1965, it was hoped 
that tlu\ would dlsohiv a continuation of the 
satisfactory outcome of the first four years of 
the quinquennium—with rapidly rising interest 
earnings and a very favourable mortality experi¬ 
ence. Assuming that the Society did not have 
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to face any major adverse changes in its taxa¬ 
tion position and in the absence of even more 
serious financial and economic crises than those 
of recent months, there was every reason fcw 
confidence in the Society's present and future* 
prosperity. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE GRADE 

ORGANISATION LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of The Grade 
Organisation Limited was held on April 1st in 
I .ondon. 

The following arc extracts from the statement 
by the chairman, Mr Kenneth L. Hall, for the 
year ended January 31, 3965. 

Profit before tax of £406,583 represents an 
increase of more than 35 per cent on the forecast 
of £300,000 made in our prospectus last July. 
The board recommends a final dividend of 40 
per cent (les*. lax at 7s. 9d.) which, together with 
the interim of 25 per cent already paid, totals 
65 per cent (Jess tax) as against a forecast of 
45 per cent. 

The principal activities in which we engage 
are: 

The Agency Business .—We tire steadily in¬ 
creasing our list of clients and are aiming at a 
list which is properly balanced and ranges from 
the established star to the newcomer of 
promise. It is important for our progress that 
healthy conditions exist in the theatre, cinema 
and television industries, so that the demand for 
employment of our clients is constant and 
rewarding. 

Theatrical Presentations in general have 
proved most successful and we have planned 
our summer season productions which we 
believe will be even more successful than last 
year. The pantomime which we and Moss' 
Empires Limited presented ar the Palladium 
before Christmas has broken every record for 
that great and famous theatre. 

Films .—We are continuing to receive profits 
from production and distribution of films made 
in 1964 and previous years. We arc planning 
the production and distribution of a film starring 
Frank Itield and we shall produce at least one 
picture starring Cliff Richard and The Shadows 
during the current year. We have plans for the 
distribution of two other major pictures. 

The income derived from these various 
sources remains balanced and rhe prospects for 
this year appear excellent. 


THE GASCOIGNE GROUP 

Salient features of Mr James F. CulHngham’s Statement to Shareholder « tor the vear ended 

October 31, 1964 

Turnover for the year was a record with home and overseas sales approaching £34 million. 
Rising costs, intensive competition at home and abroad and the effect of the good summer of 
1964 on Grain Dryer sales resulted in a 17 per cent drop in profits to £151,723. Turnover 
and Profit (£82*812) of the Kee Klamp Company was a record. 

* In France, Italy and Holland progress was satisfactory in spite of competition and the effect 
of the 15 per cant Import Duty. In the Irish Republic sales have been buoyant and the 
future is bright. 

+ A reorganisation of all sections of the Group is in progress and modernisation of plant with 
improved mechanization will give increased capacity and higher -profitability. New lines 
have been developed and particular attention is being given to redesign. 


THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

HIGHER GROUP EARNINGS 

The forty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Crittail Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on April 5th in London, Mr J. F. 
Crittail, JP (chairman and managing director)* 
presiding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

The Group Trading Profit, including Trade 
Investment Income, for the yitor ended 
December 31, 1964, amounted to £835,656, 
whereas the total for last year was £792,017. 
The Net Profit amounts to £443,197, which 
compares with £346,022 for the previous year. 

It is recommended that a Final 1 Dividend of 
81 per cent be paid, making 12 per cent (less 
Income Tax) for the year. 

The chairman ihcn reviewed in detail the 
activities of the operating companies at home 
and abroad and continued: 

A great deal of very important work has 
been done during the year on the development 
of new designs and methods. 

Some of these arc already in production, but 
oilier even more significant projects are now 
coming forward and arc due for full introduc¬ 
tion in the current year. The most important 
of these are an entirely new range of Weather- 
stripped Modular Standard Windows, and the 
evolution of a new scries of steel sections to 
allow for the manufacture of Weatherstripped 
Purpose Made Windows. 

A survey of future prospects must begin with a 
reference to the proposed Merger with Henry 
Hope & Sons Limited, preliminary notice of 
which was given on February 23, 1965. I will 
not deal here in detail with this recommenda¬ 
tion, of which full particulars will be found in 
the Formal Offer to Shareholders. I would 
emphasise, however, that your Board is con¬ 
vinced, after prolonged consideration, that these 
proposals arc in the best interests of our Share¬ 
holders, our Employees, our Customers, and 
the future development of the Company. 

Turning now to the trading prospects for the 
current year, account must be taken in the 
Home Market of the possible impact of Govern¬ 
ment policies upon the building industry. Aa 
I forecast last year, there have been changes 
in priorities, and the restrictions on office build¬ 
ing in London should be offset for us by an 
increase of building in * the public sector. No 
one doubts the need for large and sustained 
building programmes for a long time to come, 
and it is to be hoped That fears about a possible 
slackening of industrial activity, in the later 
part of this year, with a consequential effect 
on the volume of building, will not be realised. 
What is certain is that the imposition of major 
restrictions on building as a means of regulating 
the economy has a devastating effect uppn the 
efficiency and performance of the whole 
industry. 

In the case of the Overseas Companies we 
believe that they are well placed and equipped 
to take increasing advantage of the opportunities 
which will arise for them. 

, In the light of these factors, and bearing in 
mind that we start die year wjth a satisfactory 
order book and the expectation of benefits to 
be reaped from new products and improved 
methods, J feel that we can look ahead with 
cautious opiimistn. 

The report and, accounts were adopted, , 
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HICKSON & WELCH 
(HOLDINGS)" 

ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

The thirteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Hickson & Welch (Holdings) Limited was held 
on April 1st in London, Mr Bernard Hickson, 
MSc, FR1C (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement; 

The Group lias again had a successful year 
with most subsidiaries increasing their turnover 
and profits giving an increased Group profit. 
Whilst the pressure on selling prices has con¬ 
tinued during the year, your directors are of the 
opinion that prices are becoming more settled, 
and the severe downward trend which occurred 
over the last two or three years has steadied 
and more stable trading conditions should 
result. 

During the year ended September 30, 1963 
47 per cent of our United Kingdom production 

SEAF1ELD AMALGAMATED" 
RUBBER COMPANY 

HIGH YIELDING ACREAGE 


The sixth Annual General Meeting of Scafield 
Amalgamated Rubber Company Limited will be 
held on May 4th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of Mr A. H. Marshall, MA, FCA 
(Chairman and Managing Director); 

Our rubber crop at 31,948,746 lb. and palm 
products crop at 4,370 tons exceeded the esti¬ 
mates, and both crops were higher than those 
of the previous year. Our average rubber yield 
at 1,025 lb. per mature acre exceeds that of the 
previous year by 55 lb. It is gratifying to have 
passed the 1,000 lb. mark over an area in excess 
of 31,000 acres. 

In spite of a new wage agreement, which 
increased costs by nearly Id. per lb., estate 
costs were reduced. The net average price of 
rubber fell by 1.6d. to I7.1d. per lb. but that of 
palm products rose by £5.6 to £62.9 per ton. 


was exported and during 1962 some 41 per 
cent. Exports for 1964 were 52 per cent and 
it will be seen from these figures that the com¬ 
pany is playing its full part in the country's 
drive for more exports. 

Hickson & Welch Limited has produced and 
sold a greater volume of chemicals than at any 
time hitherto and this has resulted in a record 
profit being made. 

Ronshcim & Moore Limited, as suppliers to 
the cosmetic and pharmaceutical industry, con¬ 
tinues to return satisfactory results. 

Hickson's Chemical Co. (Pty) Limited in 
South Africa has made further progress and im¬ 
proved its factory and manufacturing processes. 

Hickson & Dadajee Limited, our associate 
company in India, is still expanding steadily. 
The trading results have shown a material in¬ 
crease. 

World-wide timber impregnation activities for 
the pre-treatment of timber with “Tanalith," 
“ Pyrolith" and creosote have steadily ex¬ 
panded. Regular and frequent contact has been 
maintained with the home and overseas com¬ 
panies concerned with these activities and the 


As a result. Group Net Profit is down by 
approximately £112,000 at £730,485. 

Your Board now recommend a Final Dividend 
of 2}d. per share, net of Income Tax, payable 
on May 12, 1965, making a total of 4d." per 
sharej net of Income Tax, for the year. This is 
approximately the same distribution as last year. 

Your Board have decided that a more realistic 
figure should be placed on that at which the 
Group’s Estates arc carried in the books of the 
Company, resulting in an increase of approxi¬ 
mately £2,000,000 in the book figures of the 
Estates. 

Mr Givan visited the Estates in the autumn 
of 1964, and Mr Ritchie and I have recently 
returned from a visit. We were fully satisfied 
with the agricultural standards and were particu¬ 
larly impressed with the young oil palm areas 
on the coastal Estates, planted in 1961 and 
already bearing fruit. 

An oil mill to process the fruit is being built 
on Bukit Rajah Estate, and it is planned to be 
in operation next year. 

The conversion to oil palms during the year 
of 1,092 acres ot rubber brings the total acreage 
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effectiveness of the commercial, technical and 
research effort has been enhanced. 

Richardson Si Starling Limited has increased 
both its turnover and profit. The forward sales 
and contract position looks encouraging. 

J. Waddington (Builders) Limited has made 
steady progress in the house building and. con¬ 
tracting field, as well as undertaking building 
projects within the Group. 

Alvin, Morris & Co. (Timber) Limited has 
again had a successful year with a record turn¬ 
over and profit. 

Commenting on the financial results, Mr 
Hickson said: After deducting all expenses, 
£1,122,670 was earned before taxation compared 
with £933,505 for the previous year. Your 
Board recommend a final dividend of 8 per 
cent making 13 per cent for the year. 

Despite recent government measures and un¬ 
certainty caused by the proposed taxation 
changes, the results of the first four months 
of the current financial year have been good 
and I look forward to another successful year's 
trading. 

The report was adopted. 


under palms to 9,532 acres, being approximately 
20 per cent of the total planted acreage. 

Tliere seem reasonably good prospects of 
securing our estimates fur the current year. Tlu* 
net average sale prices of our products have 
remained at a level slightly above last year\ 
average. There is, therefore, a good prospect 
of the profits for the year equalling those of last 
year. 

With the impending introduction of Corpora¬ 
tion Tax in this country and the uncertainty 
regarding the future status of Overseas Trading 
Corporations, it is not possible at this stage to 
estimate what proportion of these profits will 
remain available for distribution. 

Your Company has acquired from its Euro¬ 
pean co-partners their shareholdings in the 
Uiagba Uno Rubber Estates Limited, thereby 
increasing row Company’s holding to 51 per 
cent of the Issued Capital, and making that com¬ 
pany a subsidiary. 


Copie a of the full report can be obtained from 
the Secretary, 5, Queen Street , London • EC4. 


APPOINTMENTS see also pages 249, 260. 25/ and 252 


Kings ton-upon-Hull 
Education Committee 

College of Commerce 

Principal: T. E. Berry , B.Sc.iticon), 
LL.B. 

Department of Management Studies 

Applications are invited, from suitably 
Qualified persons, for the following posts, 
effective from September I, 1965: 

LECTURER In MARKETING to be 
responsible for the teaching of 
Marketing and associated subjects to 
students taking the Higher National 
Certificate in Business Studies, the 
l>OHt-GradU&te Diploma in Management 
Studies and other management courses, 
to develop special courses in Marketing, 
and to act as the College information 
Officer. 

LECTURER in WORK STUDY to be 
responsible for the teaching of Work 
Study and associated subjects, and to 
develop special courses in these 
subjects. 

Salary: £1.010 

Further particulars and application 
forms, to be returned as soon as possible, 
may be obtained from the Chief 
Education Officer. Guildhall, Kingston 
upon Hull, 


China—Trade 

. Highly experienced Cliinu Trade 
negotiator icaching Peking end Muv. able 
to handle negotiations for others 
j Enquiries welcomed yvrlie Bo\ 1921 . ! 

SENIOR ECONOMIST required bv 
international organisation in Washington, 
D.C. Qualifications required- good 
economics degree with .statistics. 

. experience in economic ana l\ sis and a 
I knoutedge of textile fibres, fluent English 
and considerable writing ability. Spanish 
| or French also an advantage, 

lax free salarv In the range ot 910.730- 
! $13,726 or $12,600-916.650 Dependnncv , 

i allowances, pension and other benefits. | 
I Apply: Executive Secretary. * 

1 International Cotton Advisorv 
1 Cuminlllee. South Agrlculiuu’ Building, , 
1 Washington. D.C., USA. ^ 

j University of Nottingham 
* Department of Industrial Economics 
Applications are Invited for two 
Lectureships or Assistant LerUueshlps 
in the above Department. Salary £ 1.0(H) * 
£75 to £1,276 (Assistant Lectureri or. • 
£1.400 to £ 2 ,606 tLecturer». An interest, 
in economic statistics Is desirable, blit | 

candidates with quail Aralions in other , 
subjects represented by the Department t 

will be considered. Further particulars 
und application form may be obtained i 

Imm the Registrar., Closing date. April 21, 
1965 I 


Athens Technological Institute 

Athens Center of Ekistics 

The Research Education L und 
Documental inn divisions of he Athens 
Center pi TT.Kiidies, concerned With the 
Stud.i of Human Settlements, require 
additional prniei-siomil Mull in Hie 
Pillowing brunches; 

1. ECONOMIST. conversant, in Urban 
Economic., Regional Economics. 
Theory ot Gtowth und Development 
Planning and lunching experience 
M A. or Ph.D 

2 GEOGRAPHER, special ping In 

n&iutul losources, conservation and 
quantumivc aspects of regional 
apptouch Borne knowledge of Urban 
Geography desirable. Planning and 
teaching experience. M.A. or Ph.D. 

3. SOCIAL SCIENTIST, conveisent fu 
sociology and/or behavioural eelfnces 
and or socuil anthropology. Planning 
and teaching expedience. M.A. or 
Ph.D. 

4. PHYSICAL PLANNER and 
ARCHITECT or CIVIL liNOTNFER 
with undemanding of F.kistlcs 11lie 
Science oi Human Set thineni s i. 
Planning and teaching experience. 
MAc.. Ph.D. hr equivalent 

h. RESEARCH SPECIALIST to work oa 
general (taentlllc methodology. 

' Cybernetics, operation research, 
system" analysis and compuier use, 
M.Sc. or Ph.D. 

6 . RESEARCH and DOCUMENTATION 

‘ SPECIALIST iTol-Bik inTOTrtilntflciff 


or London •. To work on general 
.scientific met hodologx null 
documentation techniques: preferably 
convciiumt in modem analytical 
tpclmiques find avaUhuff theory. 
Understanding of Eklsltoh (the Science 
n't' Human Soltlementni oh a broad 
basis necessary. M.£u. or Ph.D. 

• 7. DOCUMENTATION SPECIALIST wlih 
a scientific degree including knowledge 
of etutlstlcal methods: general 
knowledge of Eklsllcs (the Science of 
Human Seti lenient* • desirable. 
Mother tongue: English. Other 
lunguagea desirable. M.Sc. or 
equivalent.. 

8. I JBRARIAN w|ib two years’ pweiical 
experience in a specialised library 
Degree in Library science necessary, 
P LIBRARIAN with at least twu > ears' 
mucllcRl experience, qs u cutuloguei'. 
In a specialised library. Degree In 
Librarv Helene? necessary. 

IQ. LIBRARIAN with at least two yea if* 
practical experience. Including 
substantial reference work, in a 
specialised library. Degree In 
Library Science necessary. 

Please write, with lull details of 
training and expeilencg. also indlcpiin? 
main interests and Conditions ol woik. 

1 ito i lie: 

; Athens Center of EklstlCi. 

Administration Division. 

24F. Strttt. Syndeuuou Athens 136. 

t Oieece. 

j cables; ATTNST. Athens. 

Terepi »ofi «: --* fc 
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University of Glasgow 


Building Research Station 


jgsistantships in Economic Hietorto ' . Watford, Herts 


Aimllcittops are tnvtted for an 
AssistantehtpiK) iir Economic History. 

A number of appointments may be 
made. Among the themes the Department, 
may wish to develop are labour 
hisiory. agriculture, banking, and 
Tconnniio development In colonial areas, 
bat this list Is by no means exclusive. 

Tpp Department at present consists 
0 f nine members, mostly modern 
economic historians, with strong interests 
m business and urban iiUtory 
end general economic growth. There 
i« a considerable Honours School. 

Salary scale : £1.050-£1,275 per 
annum. Initial salary according to 
exncrlence and qualifications. F.S.S.U. 

Applications < 3 copies) should be 
lodged, not later than April 16. 1066. 
wlLli the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

ROUT. T. HUTCHESON. 

Secretary of the University Court. 


Farm Buildings Centre 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates Tor a 
Research Fellowship, tenable for 
three years, for research into 
i lie Economic Aspects of Capital 
Investment in Farm Buildings. 

The work will be carried out pirtly 
at the Farm Buildings Centre and 
partly In the Department of 
Agricultural .Economics at the 
University of Reading. The value 
of the Fellowship is £1,600 per 
annum. Thu closing dale for 
applications is Saturday, May 16. 
11105. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from Peter Broad, 
Director, Farm Buildings Centre, 
fitoneleigh Abbey. Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire. England, to whom 
all communications should be 
ad dressed. 


. Assistant Experimental Officer/ 

; Experimental Officer required for studies 
j of economics of urban planning with 
special reference to problems of low-rlsf 
! high density development as part of a :< 
large programme Involving complementary' 
studies of town planning problems and 
| their sociological aspects, 

I Qualifications : Degree In Economics or 
closely related subjects or relevant 
> qualifications In Surveying. Experience 
I In town planning work an advantage. 

, Salary t A.E.O. £649 (at 18 >—£776 (at 
i 22)— £883 (at 26 or over)— £1.201; E.O. 

• minimum age 20) £1.319—£1,675. 

Application Forme from the Director at 
I the above address quoting E/AF.132. 

116) 

University of Adelaide 

Senior Lecturer in Commerce 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned posts m the Faculty 
i of Economics. 

Preference will be given to caudldoi.es 
1 with interests In one or more or the ! 

1 following fields: I 

Micro-economics j 

industrial aociology 

Organisation theory 1 

Mathematical programming 
Decision theory 

Salary Soalas i Senior Lecturer , 

£A3.250*110—£A3,H00, Lecturer 
£A2,400—110—£A3,170, With I 

superannuation on the F.S.S.U. busts. , 

Thu initial salary In respect of each 
appointment will be fixed within the 
' scale in accordance with the successful 
I applicant's qualifications and 
experience I 

General Conditions of Appointment 1 

I and a Statement giving further 
particulars of the posts may be had 
i on application to the Registrar of ihe 
University or to the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch, 
Office), Marlborough House. Pali Mall. 
London. S.W.l. 

The University will gladly supply any 
further information on request to the 
Registrar. 

Applications, In duplicate, should give 
die information llstca in the penultimate 
paragraph of the Statement, and should 
reach the Registrar of the University at 
North Terrace. Adelaide, South 
Australia, not later than May 31, 1995. 


University of Nottingham 
Department of Industrial Economics 

Applications arc in vited for a jffewty * 

created post of LECTURER nr 
INSURANCE. Candidates should be 
graduates, preferably In economics, and 
with experience in insurance. Salary 
within the range £1,400 x £06 to £2,505, 
plus F.S.S.U. membership. Initial salary 
will be in accordance with age and 
qualifications but it is not envisaged 
that this will be in excess of £9.000. 
Application forms and further particulars 
from the Registrar, to be returned not 
later than April 24th. 

Laurentian University 
Sudbury , Ontario 

A full professor Is sought as head of 
the Department of Economics and 
Political Science. Requisite scholarly 
background essential. Salary to $14,900. 
depending on qualifications. French as 
well as English language candidates 
are Invited. Write for full information 
to Dean of Faculty of Arts and Science. 
Applications close on April 30th. 

The University of 
Manchester 

Research Studentships and Grants 
in Economic and Social Studies 

Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research In 
Economics, Economic Statistics, 
Government, Social Administration. Social 
Anthropology, Sociology, or the Economics 
And Organisation of Business, tenable, lot' 


I The University of Leeds 



LAING 



have a vacancy for a 
COMMERCIAL PLANNING 
EXECUTIVE 

Candidate require ; ■ A good honours degree in Economics. 
■ At least 6 years experience In the stbdy of markets and their 
trends, particularly In relation to eaplftt goods. W Experience 
of economic forecasting* ■ A basic knowledge of statistics 
and the application,of statistical methods. 

It would be dn ddvSntagS to have aftnowledgoof the construc¬ 
tion Industry and/pr the main products used, together with 
experience of econometric methods and the eteihtydfton and 
use of models. 

W# offer a challenging and responsible position with excellent 
prospects In a Group using modern methods and techniques 
to maintain its leading position In the Industry. 

This is a senior appointment and we invite applications In the 
strictest confidence, which should be addressed to: 

B. D. WHYM ANT-MORRIS 

JOHN UUN6 AND SON LIMITED Mon urn 


Business, tenable, for 


one year In the first Instance, and 
renewable lor a lurlher period not 
exceeding two years. Tne Studentships 

S re normally of the value of a Btate 
tudentshlp in Arts Subjects or an S.R.C. 
{formerly D.8.I.R.) Studentship, as 
appropriate. They are offered to 
candidates who have obtained the degree 
of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
Approved University. Applications should 
normally reach the Registrar by June U 
i»66, but every effort will be made to 
consider late applications from Candidate! 
who have ’had to await publication of 
degree results. Applications should be 
sont to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester, 13. from whom further 
particulars and forms or application may 
be obtained. ,> 


Financed by a grant from the Ministry 
of Oversee Development, the University 
of Leeds can award studentships for 
economio research relating to 
Commonwealth Bast Africa, to graduates 
of united Kingdom universities. Including 
students who expect to graduate In' July, 
1965. Value £460 per annum, plus leas, 
air fares and other necessary expenses ox 
field work in Africa: tenable for one 
year, renewable annually to a maximum, 
of three years, the second ot which will 
normally be tenable la the University of 
East Africa; Application forms from the 
Registrar, The University, Leeds 2; closing 

J ate for receipt of completed applications, 
lay X, 1966. _ 

University of Strathclyde 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts In the School of 
Arts and Social Studies ; 

Assistant Lecturer in 
ECONOMICS 

Assistant Lecturer in ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. 

SaUry^Scale £1,060^31,375 with 

Further detail* may be obtained 
from the Registrar, The 
University of Strathclyde. Oeorge 
Street. Glasgow, to whom 
applications should be submitted 
not later than April 26, 1965. 

The University of Leeds 

Department of Economics 

Fellowship In Afrlein ffeonomie Studies 

Applications are Invited from economists 
having substantial service in an African 
University and having research Work to 
complete. The Fellowship (financed by a 
grant from the MBniftry of Overseas 
Development) will be for one year from 

the remainder on his own research. 

pplioation* (three gomes) stating age. 
qualifications and mtpqna&ee And aiming 

ass&m ttswtsg * (!»>. 


w 

TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 
require an 
ECONOMIST 

in the Economics and Statistics Department at their head 
office in Manchester . The Group covers a wide range of 
activities, including mining and manufacturing; with 
major interests in a large variety of industries. The main 
function of the Department is to provide an intelligence 
service to the central Board covering all these activities. 

Qualifications should include a good degree in economics 
together with some relevant industrial experience; some 
familiarity with economical statistical techniques would be 
an advantage. This is a senior appointment which will be 
rewardedaccordin^ly. 

Applications/giving Ag^Sducation, experience and present 
salary, b* toi the Management Appointments 

TOMER & REWM.L LIMITEI 

^. Our«m StW*I» London, W.i. 
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STATISTICIANS 

28 pensionable posts, mostly in the London area, for men or 
women. 

AGE: At least 28 or over. 

QUALIFIC ATIONS: First' or second-class honours degree or 
Dip. Tech, in statistics, or other appropriate main subject combined 
with statistics. Other graduates with specially suitable statistical 
experience considered. Wide statistical experience necessary. 
SALARY (Inner London»: £2.259-0.087. Starting salaty may 
be above minimum. Promotion prospects. 

WRITE (preferably bv postcard) to Civil Service Commission. 
Savilc Row. London, W. I. for application form, quoting (>143,65. 
C losing date \1a) 3. I%5. 

(ISt 


MARKET RESEARCH OPENINGS 

Jlti'incs' fpvL-Iliycnv.c ScCvKt". ltd arc expanding tlicir opcrutinns and Jnvjic 
appl(v..ait<n- f.'i llm Uillovuug two key taull appuiimnciu* ; 

1 SLNIOR MARKET RESKARCTI OFFICER (male 21 -MU with 
(trNitmstng ability and good degree. Must he capable o 1 11111111111,' 
surveys Irons A-Z and ol producing new plans lor continued 
expansion. 

2 MARKET RESEARCH OITICER (male 21 - 25 ) with good degree in 
engineering or ccumjmics. with sulw. experience. Working under 
general Supervision, lie will carry out small survey and commission 
iicldwork on engineering and other subjects. 

Please write for interview, firing relevant personal and career details to Philip 
Marsh. Personnel Director , business Intelligence Services Ltd., Mercury House, 
1031119 Waterloo Rd„ London, SJE.1. 


STATISTICIAN 
FOR QUALITY 


Ford of Britain operates a unique system of analysis 
to assist management in directing and stimulating a 
continuous improvement in the high quality of Ford 
vehicles. 

A statistician required to join the department con¬ 
cerned with the development and use if statistical 
methods for this purpose. In addition to specialist 
ability he must be able to analysis and Interpret com¬ 
puter produced information and provide management 
with meaningful and pracfticaltepbrtson quality trends. 
The requirements of the post are therefore a formal 
qualification in statistics, experience of systems and 
data processing techniques and the Intelligence to 
understand the practical implications of figures. 
Prospects within the Company will not be limited to 
this activity. A young statistician with post quatifl* 
cation experience and the ability fi apply his skills 
successfully to the practical problems of the motor 
industry will have opportunities in due course to 
progress in a wide variety of fields. 

Please address brief personal wmmRRmRmRMmdRMMMmmmtm 
details to; 

j. b. McWilliams 

Finance Personnel 
and Administration 
11/9071 

FordWtotafCKlM. • 

Wari.y .■r.ntwood FORD 6 F BRITAIN 

Essex msamaaaaammmadmmadaMmaaammam 


BANK OFFICERS 

m our or me m>. 

Career appointments overseas are available to bankers of 20 lo 35 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed at least Fart 1 of the Institute of Bankers* Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to older men. but they should have completed 
(or be in process ol completing) Pan 2 of the Institute Examination. 
These arc career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
in the region of £1,300 p.a. Salaries of older men arc higher and 
will be considered at interview, 

★ Free furnished quarters overseas 

★ First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retirement at 
age 55. 

★ Eighteen-month lours with 108 days* leave between each tour 
£100 kit allowance on appointment. Ftcc medical attention 
overseas (though our health record is excellent). I ice travel. 

Inter views arranged in London. 

Write, giving full particulars, to: The Seuetarv, 

BANK OF WESI AI RICA LINHTTD. 

37 Oracechuich Street. London, L.C.3. 


Kingston College of Technology 

RESEARCH POSTS 

Department of Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER FOR 
RESEARCH IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

(Rd.: £ I) 

Applications arc invited for the above post, the duties of which are to 
develop reseaicb vvoik in the Dcpmtmcni, with comparatively light 
teaching duties including some lectures at advanced level in a suitably 
specialised topic. To commence in September. 1%5. 

Candidates for the post should possess high academic qualifications, 
and be actively engaged in research. Professional qualifications, teaching 
and industrial experience will be added advantages. 

Salary: £2.115 x £65--£2,310 p.a. Loudon Allowance payable. 

Department of Management and Production 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER FOR 
RESEARCH IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

(Rd-: L2t 

Applications uk* invited for the above post, the duties of which are 
to develop research vvoik in the Department, with comparatively light . 
teaching duties, including some lectures at advanced level in a suitably 
specialised topic. To commence in September. |%5. > 

Candidates should possess high academic qualifications, together witjh^ 
relevant professional qualifications. ' Experience should show proved, 
administrative and teaching ability in the field of Management Education, : 
and applicants should be actively -engaged in *esetirch. ■ * \rf 

Salary : £2,1 13, X £65-t£2,$10 p.a.‘ ; London AJMMhnce payable. , 
further paritcuUns and Application Farm, which should he rctnrne#':' 
before April 25. 1965. fr&ffl. The 4 ue«(tritU'ipal, Kingston College P/v 
Technology . Penrlivn j£}iyGS&C>$ UPON IHAMFS . j 

(Please quote post reference Uumber.) ?' ■ 

THE ROYAL BORQUQty OF % /!; 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES ■ -t A 


|g| CHARTERED 
^ ACCOUNTANT 

Chartered Accountant required in office of Finance Director ..an^ 
Secretary of Patous & Baldwins Limited, manufacturers of hand* 
knitting wools and yarns from man-made fibres for the knitting . 
industry. The headquarters are at Darlington, County Durham 
and there are factories elsewhere in the United Kingdom and 
abroad. Age 25-35, candidates should preferably have som$ 
Commercial or industrial experience and knowledge of taxation* , 
group accounts, etc. Excellent conditions and prospects. Contri* 
butory Pension Shceme. Write, giving fun particulars including / 
education, experience, find salary, require^ to:. ., y& 

' - ' 1'' * ' 1 1 ; ' 1 (i I W&fi 

The Secretary, ' 1 ; 1 ’ ' 1, '‘ ’’ 




Patons & Baldwins Limited, 
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pegent Street* W«l. 

Sl hool of Commerce and 
tfAal Studies. 

i .nMcationn nra invited for the following i 
, „ | i-mtw teaching appointments, -duties' , 
, commence on September 1„ 1085. I 

iwo Lecturers in Economics^ i 

-I 

.. offer Economic BtatlaUca). * 

Lecturer irt Law. i 

Lffturw in Geography. 

Assistant Lecturer in Economic History. J 
AMslstant Lecturcv In Sociology. 
Candidates for ail posts should possess 
',•1 Appropriate honours degree ana would 
„■ required to teach their subject to 
umdon B.Bc. (Eeon.i Part 2 level. i 

‘(rsenrch would be encouraged. 

. •iiiies In accordance with prescribed 
m mI*$ for teachers in Further Education 
under review): at present these are: 
Lecturer: £1,670 x £45 to £1.803 per j 
r. mum. | 

Assistant Lecturer: £030 to £1,760 per 
mijuui. 

a London allowance of £45 or £60 p.a. 

;<:i addition for all posts; 

A form of application, to be returned 
n> hin 16 days of publication of this 
.i.t 'iiiiseincnt, uuiy be obtained from 
. ,e undersigned 

J. E. Richard sou, 
Director of Education. , 


Laboratory Secretary 

Applications are invited from 
sun ably qualified pardons for the 
miHltion of Secretary of n 
substantial new Laboratory which 
J'he Electricity Council In to 
c.xtabllAh to undertake research 
in ilie distribution of electricity, 

• nd in appliances and methods of 
utilisation. The location of the 
new Laboratory has not been 
timilly settled but the Initial 
appointment will be in London, 
md the successful candidate will 
>»' required to play his part in the 
selling up of the Laboratory. 

It is expected that either an 
Aims oj Science Or initiate would 
b,. most likely to match the 
requirements of tho post but 
.ipplicunts with relevant 
expei lence who are otherwise 
qualified will receive full 
consideration. Experience in 
'escaroh administration la 
desirable but weight will be 
attached to flexibility of outlook, 
and the ability to appreciate, and 
work within, the special 
circumstances Of research 
administration. 

The Laboratory Secretary wild be 
responsible to the Director of the 
Laboratory for full administrative 
services, particularly finance, 
personnel and purchasing and 
stores. 

The salary will be within the 
Beale £2,395— £3,105 per annum 
inclusive and while in London 
he successful candidate will . 
receive an extra allowance Of 
£80 per annum. The maximum < 
will rise to £3,300 per annum on 
June 1 . 1066. 

Applications stating age, present 
position, salary, Qualifications 
and experience should be 
forwarded to K. H. Hughes, 
Assistant Secretary 
'Establishments), The Electricity 
Uoundl, 80, Mlllbank, London, 


: or further 

innouneements see pages 
!48, 249, 260 and 252 


! Imperial College Bursaries Ih-Transport ! J 
i ?I?nm ed r bv U 3P R ? es Jeffreys Road Fund, 
tennble from October, I960. Value from 
£460 to £760 per annum Farther p”?- 
tioulars from the Registrar. Imperial 
College, London. B.W.7. Closing date 
| May 15. 1965. 

j University of Bast Africa 

j Makerere University College, Uganda 

Applications are Invited for two 
Lectureships in Political Science. Salary 
• •apatriattoa allowance) 

j £1,550-£2,S60 p.a. Appointment on 
, permanent terms, or on contract with 
25% gratuity lor if in FJ9.8.U. 15% 1 . 
Subsidised accommodation. Expatriate - 
Man receive: education allowances. 

. pwwefps; biennial overseas leave, 

j Detailed applications 16 copies) naming 3 
. referees by May 18, 1065, to Secretary, 
Imrr-UnlverSIty Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, 33. Bedford Place, 

; London, W.C.l. from whom mi'l decalls 
: may be obtained. 


: jfielCo mxmsssnr^^ 

Economics and Political 
Science 

Applications arc Invited for appointment 
te a Lectureship. or 'Assistant Lectureship 
in Pubhc Administration from OdUttKUi, 
1066. An Interest In the Local Government 
at England and Wales will be considered 
ah advantage. The salary scale for 
Lecturers is £1.400 x £86—£2,166; 
thereafter, i subject A<v review x £85**. 
£2.505 d yob a plUsIwOft frekr London s 
Allowance; and for Assistant Lecturers 
A,060 X £75—£1,275 a year; plus £60 a 
year London Allowance, with , 
superannuation benefits f&vpotth caaeft, , ‘ - 
14 assessing the starting salary, 
consideration; will begiven to.age and 

1 Applications, with the names of three 
referees, shou# bw later than 


referees, shouw be M later 

May 3 , 1965, by-.thif Assistant Secretary. 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, 
from whom application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF XlMPlA 

- DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 

— ■■ 11 1 . ' 11 . .^ 1 ——. 1 '■ 

The Gove lament of the Republic of Zambia requires a top level 

professional economist to be Director of its newly formed Central Planning 
Unit. The contract will be for two years, but this may be extended by 
mutual agreement. As well as being 4 sound theoretical economist, the 
candidate must have practical experience In formulating and preparing 
njilonal development plans. Fluent English is essential. 

A comprehensive National Development Plan for Zambia Is to be prepared 
for the four year period sliming July 1, 1068, with perspective projections 
lor a longer term. The successful candidate would be required to take up 
his appointment as soon as possible and certainly not later than August, 
1906 , so that he could direct the preparation of this plan. 

Thorn is no fixed salary for this post, but a world market salary will 
be offeied commensurate with the successful candidate’s qualifications and 
experience. 

The new Director wil' be required to advise on the appointment of 
r.dditJonal senior economists lot Hit existing Central Planning Unit. 

Applicants for the post should write to the Permanent Secretary, 
Ot)icr of National Development and Planning, P.O. Box 340, Lusaka, 
Zambia, giving a full curriculum vitae showing academic and working 
career , the closing date for applications is May IO. 1965, and a 
decision will be made on choice of i candidate within two weeks of 
this date. 


ASSISTANT INVESTMENT MANAGER 

Required for very large Investment Fund 1 in the City, preferably aged £8-35, 
AppHcaht mutt be thoroughly conversant with modern investment aaxlysftj 
acquainted with all aspects of Stock Exchange work and experienced in handling 
business on an institutional scale. Commencing salary in the range of £3,000- 
£4.000 subject to negotiation. 

Reply to Box 1922. 


British Rail 



Evaluation 
of Capital 
Investment 
Projects 


*Ure Hail, Durham, from whom 
“P her particulars may be Obtained. 
;"’lmcants from abroad may submit one. 
"uv only. ’■ ■ 


A graduate, preferably In economies end under 30 
years of age, la sought by the Railways Board it 
the Headquarters Offices in Marylebone, London, 
N.W.1, to evaluate under the direction of the 
Chief Officer (New Works), project! for capital 
investment by the Board in ita many railway, hotel, 
marine aqd harbour Interests. Current experience 
of the operation of a major undertaking would be 
•n advantage, 

The Offider appointed will receive a commencing 
eelary of not lest than £1,650 per annum, will 
enjoy affective free end reduced cost rail travel 
facilities‘and be required to join the Board'a 
Superannuation Scheme (contributory). 

ifydu erh Interested In this Importent appointment 
pfeese write Immediately, stating your ege end 
giving details of your education, quatifiedttone end 
experienced:- 1 - 

Headquarters Stiff Manager (B.463/3) 
British Hallways Board. 

7*3', Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT : 

Economics Graduate (Female) 

. required by rapidly growing West 
End firm of Management 
Consultants, .to ^responsible tor 
iMvinfc a *M)» Huge 
Initiative and ability to work to 
deadlines are essential. Excellent 
>l,seUet$,: #n* .conditions. 

' f ‘ 'WrepIpM^ee state ace and 

m nMltionai baeMraaitp, 
and professional experience. 

:&* I**.' y . 


ktftSION 

college of 

TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH POSTS 

KMMVENT IF [KS*«IHM 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
FOR RESEARCH 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

(Ref.: E.1) 

Applications are invited for the 
above post, the duties of which 
are to develop research work in 
the Department, with compara¬ 
tively light teaching duties includ¬ 
ing some lectures at advanced 
level in a suitably specialised 
topic. To commence in Septem¬ 
ber, 1965. 

..Candidates for the post should., 
posse*; high academic qualifica¬ 
tions and be actively engaged in 
research. Professional qualifica- 
tfons, teaching and industrial 
experience will be added advan¬ 
tages. 

Salary: £2,115 z £65— £2.310 
,p.a. London Allowance payable. 

KPMTMENT OF 

luuMcmnr ms pmbbtim 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
FOR RESEARCH IN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

(Itafei 02) ' 

ApjUicationg are invited for the 
above post, the duties of which 
are to develop research work in 
the Department, with • compara¬ 
tively light teaching duties includ¬ 
ing some lectures at advanced 
level in e suitably specialised 
topic. To commence in Septem¬ 
ber. 1965. 

Candidates should pbssfess high 
academic qualifications; together 
with relevant professional qualifi¬ 
cations. Experience should show 
proved administrative and teaching 
ability in the field of Management 
education and applicants should 
he actively engaged in research. 

Salary: *2,113 x £65-£2,310 
1 p.a. London Allowance payable. 
Fu^hcr particulars and Applica¬ 
tion Form, which should be 
returned before April 25, 1965, 
.t&Qra the Vice-Principal, Kingston 
College of Technology. Pcnrhyn 
fcoad, KINGSTON UPON 
THAMF.S. (Please quote post 
reference number.) 




















COMMONWEALTH 



City of Leicester 

! College of Technology 
(Regional College) 


OP AUSTRALIA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

COMMONWEALTH 
LOANS AND NATIONAL SAVINGS 
ORGANISATION, CANBERRA 

Applications me imitnl joi appointment to the following position 
in the Department of ihc I reason: 

DIRECTOR 

Actual Salary—£43*5 

Dulles (Position No. 19) Organisation and control of work connccu-il uilli the 
niisioB oC Cnmiuonwealth Loans and ibe activities ot the ’National Savings 
bclicmc. I iiiison with financial institutions mul preparation ol reports on niattct> 
associated with Commonwealth Loans and tlrj bond market. 

QanliEeiilkMii: I : \perivnc)r in Ihc financial field, combined with organisational 
ubility and a capacits toi creative writing. 

Applications: Diving detail* of ace. experience, qualifications and other material 
information, close on Mav 6. 1965. and ahould be addressed to 'I lie Official 
Secretary, A«*tr*E» Meuse, The Strand. LONDON. 


BBC requires DEPUTY to the head of the 
OteNTRAL RESEARCH 0NTT of the BBC’s 
Bust European ServJee. This very ttnuill 
atMi highly Bpeclalltted unit undertakes 
research project* and provides 
information and guidance over the whole 
range of political, economic and 
cultural events and developments in 
Eastern Europe for those producing 
programmes to .this area. Holder will be 
oxpected to conduct research, supervise 
the recording of Information and. lrom 
tune to time, wrttr scripts for 

(Continued In noxt eol.) 


CANADA 

ECONOMIC ANALYST 

Applications arc invited (or the position ol economic Analyst now 
, vacant in our fyfonlrcal Head Office. „ This is a most attractive 
opportunity foi • a graduate cconotrpM to participuk’ in long-ftmgc 
forecasting of $encru1 economic, conditions and of the economic 
environment related to Compap} Operations and planning. 

Candidates should he in their mid-twenties, hold an honours degree 
in Economics, have a good knowledge ol macro economies as well 
as related statistical methods, and. a jfirm background in mathematics. 
Preference will be given lo candidates with at least three years of 
business experience 

.Chcmccll (1963) Limited is a major chemical; man-made Hhrc and 
textile manufacturing concern with 4»ales in 1964 of approximately 
one hundred million dollars. The Company offers excellent conditions 
of employment, generous relocation assistance lo Montreal and a 
starting salary at about the 57,51)0 level, depending upon training and 
experience. 

Please apply by airmail, giving details ol educution and experience 
together, with personal pqrticulaii. Your eaquiry will be kepi in 
confideiwe and will be answered, 

CHF.MCELL (1963) LIMITED, 

Department A, 115$ llorchcster Blvd. \\ M 
IWofitrefL Quebec, 

Canada. 


Required In School of Business and 
i Management 8tudlec: - 
1 SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
with special reference to Internallonul 
Trade and Institutions. 

LECTURER IN LAW. 

LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (GRADE Bt 
IN LAW and GENERAL BUSINESS 
STUDIES. Should have graduate or 
professional qualifications 

Salaries (under review): Senior Lec- 
i luier, £I,§»§/£2.115 p.a. Lecturers. 

■ £ 1.670 -£1.895 p.a. Assistant Lecturer, 
Grade B. £830/£l,450 p.a. plus degree 
and training allowances; and increment » 
for approved experience. 

Appiv to Registrar for details and forms. 
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1 

I involve working in a small team 
\ analysing and visiting industrial 
companies. Ability to write and present 
, cases clearly is very Important. lh* 

, prospects offered are attractive. Sai Br , 

; according to Experience. ■ 

I Box No, 1923, 


broadcastInu. Must have considerable 
experience in research work, nn 
extensive knowledge ol tnlri naihmul 
oflulrs, the ability to read quickly and 
accurately In at least one East European 
language, preferably Russian, and 
ability to write clear, concise English. 
Salary £1.795 <tnay be higher if 
(fUulillcalJons exceptional», x £95—$52,270 
write for application form (enclosing 
addressed envelope End quoting 
reference 65.G.234. Eel I to Appointments 
Department, BBC. London. W.l, within 
five days. 


Principal Assistant 

The Electricity Council invite 
application* from suitably 
qualified persons tor the post Lion 
of Principal Assistant in llio 
Intelligence fieotion el 30, 
MtLlb&hk,£.W.l.‘ 

The duties will be to assist in 
scanning, sitting Snd collating 
. published information iiuiu u 
wide range of sources Jlkelj lo be 
of interest lo the electricity 
supply industry in this countr.\, 
nunc particularly In the economic 
and commercial fields: In 
carrying out special informal ion 
searches: and the preparation ol 
bilefs for Members and chief 
Advin-rs of Lhe Council. 

Applicants should destnOjh 
have an educational background 
lo degree level, preferably in 
economics, and should have some 
experience of economic and 
commercial, or technical, 
intelligence wotk. Knowledge ol 
the electricity supply mdusti;, 
would also be an advantage. 

'Ilie salary will be within the 
scale £1,475-£1.715 p.n. inclusive, 
depending on qualifications and 
e\;peiience of lhe successlul 
eandiditle. The muxinium will 
rise to £1.78!) p.n. on January 1. 
1966. 

Applications, stating age 
present position and salar\ 
qualifications and experience 
should be forwarded to K. Ji. 
Hughes. Assistant Secretary 
(Eslabtishtnents). The Elechicitv 
Council. 30, Miltbauk. London, 
fi.W.f. by May V. Quota 

Rol. EC6. 443. 


' ROYAL NATIONAL INSflTU iE 1'OR 
] THE BLIND requires usststunt tor 
\ Committee Secretary with (dunthami- 
i tvping. Sturtlng £0(IO-£7OO p.u. 9-5. K. 
! No Sals Pension Scheme. Hoi, «rr. 
i honoured- Apply; Staff See.. 234 Ut 
* Pori land St . W.l. EUS 52M. 


| University of Strathclyde 

1 School of Business and 
| AdmnUtfration 

Applications ore invited from 
graduates In Economics Toi 

\ Assisi ant Lectureships 

\ 

j in the Department of Commerce. 

' tenuble lrom October 1, 1965 
Duties of the posts win include 
undergraduate teaching and 

research. 

Salary Scale Is £1.050 -£1 276 
with.KSLfi.U. 

Application.forma and further 
pjiiTlctildrs may be obtained irofn 
the Registrar, Glasgow, C.l. 


i University of East Anglia 

| School of Social Studies 

t Apnlicutions arc invited for a 
LECTURESH1P or ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP In Philosophy. lrom 
October 1. 1965. 

The aalury scales arc: Asslstunt 
Lecturer. £1,060 X £73—£1,276. 

Lecturer. £1.400 x £85 -£2.505 plus 
F jS.fi. U. benefits. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Realstmi. 
University of East Anglia, Earlhum Hal). 
Norwich, NOR. 06G, to whom applications 
I ione copy only* should be sent not lateV 
1 .than April 2fl„ 1068... * 


i For further 

announcements see pages 
248, 249 250 and 251 

. University of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

n Department of Agricultural 
Marketing 

• he University mvilc.s applications lyr 
three posts (two ol which are temporal 
, of cither Lecturer or Rchurch Assixtimi 
. in the Department ol Agricultural 
Marketing, Applicants should have 
; good academic qualifications and 
experience appropriate to cither level of 
appointment. 

Salary soules: Lecturer £i.4QO-£2.505 
Research Assistant £1,0AU-£1,375. 
Membership of F.a.S.U, required. 
Further particulars may be obtained 
: lrom the Registrar, The University. 

Newcustle-Upon-Tyne 2, with whom 
| applications (three copies), (ngethei we 
I In* names und uddi esses ol three pcisoi 
I <> aliom referentc may be made, 

' should be lodged not lutei than Aon' 2 . 
1965 

EDUCATION 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LLB. 

und other external deg)res of tin- 
University of London Also Acroum-nr 
I Secretaryship. Law, Costing. Banking, 

1 Lnsuiunce. Marketing, G.C.E., ancl 
1 manv (non-exam.) couises in business 
. subjects including the new Slockbiokei: 
and Stockjobbers course 

Write today lor details or advice. 

Mai mg subject in which interested, tp 

Metropolitan College 

, 1 Dept GU/2 1 . St. Albans, 

01 call at 30 Queen Viol on a Street. 
London, E.C.4. City 6874 
, > Founded 1910 .1 

Secretarial Training for Women 
especially university graduates and ciltl< 

' students: 8-month and Imonsive 14-wteL 
; courses.—Write Principal, Duvli-s's. 

I 158 Holland Park Avenue. W.ll, 
j PARk 405L 

j Ton Piople'a secretaries are well placed 
1 generally b.v Stella Fisher Bureau in tlu 
■: , fill und. 

| Tuition at Home 

I Wolsrv'Hall lEst. 18941 provides 
, successful courses for G.C.E. fali 
Examining Boards 1 . and for London 
University External B.Sc.Econ.. B.A.. 
B.D.. BJBc.. LL.B. Degrees: also Dlploiru 
and Certificates. 1.034 Wolaey Hail 
undent* passed BJBc .Econ. since 19(W. 
'Tuition also for Law. Statistical. 
Secretarial and other Professional 
Exams., R.S.A., etc. Moderate fees. 
Instalments if desired. Prospectus iron. 
E W. Rhuw Fletcher. C.B.tt . LI. .B.. 
Principal. Dept. P.17. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 

Ottoman Bank 

Notice is hereby given (lint in neeortian<r 
with Article 39 01 the Statutes, the 
AuuUttl General Meeting of filiarelioldn"' 
will be held ou Wednesday. May 5, 1965 
in The Great Eastern Hotel (Essex Rnoi' 1 
Liverpool street. London, fi.C.3, at 
j 1X30 p.ut. .to receive a fijWQXk U 
C’ouunUUe with ihp Acemuiis tor tiie 
veer ended December 31. 1964. to propo' 1 ' 
b Dividend; and to clod members ol 
lhe Committee. 

By Article 27 of the Statutes the 
General Meeting is composod of holdei*' 
wiiethcr hi person or by proxy or both 
together, of at least thirty shares, who 
lo be entitled to take part in the Mectlnr 
must deposit their shares and. as 
bt* necessary, their proxies, ol the Beoc 
Office of the Company in Istanbul fir * T 
any of the various brunches, or ftgohf 11 - 
• abroad Uu Loudon at 18-22 Abchfirch 
Lane. F..C.4; and in Furls at 7 rue , 
Meyerbeer, efauri at leoat ten days' befv rr 
lhe dale fixed for the Meefiu^^ A(jfftJ1 , s . 

Secretary to th* Odminlih* 1 

I April 9 1909 
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Y i ' J’ X 


Valorenbauk 

Zurich 


Phone 25.08.33 


Telex 52.642 


Transmitting Agent of 

Marusan Securities £oltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER QN REQUEST 


1 




»o 


i Outlook ,' 

Are you jartp^lid for the unexpected thanges m sugar add 
cocoa impel WO have successfully anticipated fhe major 
movepnoma fn Mate commodities These recorMpvatoeeh 
referred to aa outalatidldg* 

YojJlP obtain'from ue personal, confidential, scientific 
. prloi forecasts far such malor commodities as sugar, 
cocOa*'coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals and 
{tito# Others. You can also obtain forecasts for the United 
9tdted and foreign economies. For over thirty years cor¬ 
poral and financial executives have made profitable appli¬ 
cation of theah carefully researched reports to evaluate 
treats and make plans. 

I nqufffee welcomed. Correspond In any language. 

Cumntty semng a numb* of tye tfdrW* /Ippebf 6ofp ti# t<on$. 



.... w 

4* 


MR"* ' 


industmac omwaamr^coRP. 

122 E««tfeitil«bM ‘ 'J, (UwY«rk,<V.Y.«W17 

Cable A«Mr4fs: BCONOtifeAM CM* ACME 


'oofetfM 


tM' 

wmmmt, 



The name KANGYO means promotion of 

foundation In 1897 ”fV long {raShion and" V 
vast experience have yielded tr smooth flow 
of trade between CttttpMW Mfhtrtel 1*4 < 
Japan. In your trpdp /trapsectloni> vyfth * 
Japan, turn to NKB, Japan’s reprasantativa 
commercial bank with a worldwide network i 
of correspondents* Yqu will be guaranteed 
efficient, expert'*and courteous banking 
service « 


NKB 

YOUR 

COMMERCfAt 

BANK 

ON 

THE 

SCENE- 


Japan’s Commercial Bonk 



NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

■■* ...—. . . V" 1 '. 

1 HE At* |»FttciE :‘Hibiy*l Tokyo DOMESTIC OFFICES'Over 130 branches throughout Jepen. LONDON 
. apnitCHi 22* Wood Street, gkiekaon. E C 2 Enelind. Tel: MONerch 3662 6 Telex 263459 LDN. NEW 

Tiiwin ' 


l- IL* „ - H-Hh 













The 

HALI FAX 

for strength 

and security 


£ r 




ASSETS ^752,000,000 RESERVES £29,320,000 

"Shares and Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 

HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member ol the Bulletins Societies Association 
Head Office Halifax, Yorkshire • London Offices: 51 Strand, WC2 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W 1 * 62 Moor gate, LC2 
196 KeniintiQ&'Htgii Street# W.8 


give yew insured Reaervations- 
ie the heart ef 

latria 'i moctcxcHbig cities 

Stay Sheraton and see, America the most carefree, 
most ehjoyahle way possible. You can make an , 
Insured Reservation right now for any pf 85 
Sheraton,Hotels across the U. S. and Canada. And 
wherever you travel, you'll be in the centre of all the 
fun—in New Orleans, Washington, D.C., Niagara 
Ralls. New York (the Worlds Fair city), Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

And see the many free extras every Sheraton gives 
you. Free TV. Air-conditionmg. Family Plan (child¬ 
ren share your room free). Your room is big and 
comfortable (with private bath). Thefe's a wide 
choice of fine restaurants at Sheraton to suit 
any budget. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, see 
your Travel Agent or: In London call the Sheraton 
Reservation Office, Kensington Palace Hotel, 
WESterii 7536 or 9822 In Brussels call Willy De 
Bruyn, Balsa Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de 
Ligne, Brussels 1: 18-26-24. 

SHERATON HOTELS A MOTOR INNS (§) 

Coa&i to roa p t tn* u S a n Ba«a Canada Jamaica Pua to P co Venezuela Nasca Mi»< coard Lraei — 

irk-k-k-k-kirirk-k-kirk-k-k'kir'kirk'k'klr'k-k'k'ifirk'trk-k-k'k-k 



fETTER 
HlAPES 

m 

, _ _ VINTAGE 

uegkfF 

Only connoisseurs can ^ vintage of wines, 

hut fuhen it comes .to hanking sendees, people unanimously am 
that the Sanwa Bank's are the most gapendebla. And’the world¬ 
wide network of brsnehes and corteipeodenta of your Sanwa Bank 
are always ready to serve your * hniltlplo banking requirements. 


SANWA BANK 


HEAD OFFICES OSAMA, JAPAN 

196 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 
OvGraaal OffJcas : 

Naur Yortt fcgwney* 1 CHaat Manhattan Ran, Nawr York, N Y US a 
6m FrabeM torn* 46S CaMwwa «t. Sm Fraud**, California, U.p.A< 

tNMM Piith Carrara Mem. 31-45 Graaftaia St., Undan, LC2, EflgkatiS 
Honf Moot Braach: 259 265, On Voaux Road, Central, Hang Kang 
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The Mitsubishi man—• \ 
your trusted adviser 
in Japan 



Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international business 
community for 85 years with correspondents aiound the 
world. 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 
New York Agency: 120 Broadway* New York 6, N.Y. Los Angeles 
Agency: 626 South Spring St, Los Angeles 14, Cal. London Branch: 
7 fiirchfn Lane, London, E;0.3^ C or r es p o n dent banks located around 
the wofld. 



It’s high time you stopped wondering about your 
Australian affairs—present or future—and got in touch 
with the Commonwealth Trading Bank. They have behind 
them a large vigorous network of over 900 branches 
throughout Australia and the Territory of Papua and 
New Quinea. 

What is it you want to know? Markets? Economic 
conditions? Investment opportunities? Just ask them. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed, and a complete range of bank¬ 
ing services is at your disposal. 



Chief London Office: 8, Old Jewiy, E.C.2 and at 
Australia House* Strand, W.C.2. 

Head Office: Sydney, X.S.W., Australia 
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STOCK PRICES AND 


*; A * 1 ■? ,y 


LONDON $TOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THC BCONOHIST.EXTEL FINANCIAL 

INDICATOR | TIMES 

(I953>» 100) (1935 100) 



91- 40 2« 

92- 00 l 2-93 
92-02 I 2-93 

90- 98 { 2-97 

91- 4) MS 


low. 9/ -3 (18 2.65) low. 96-38 (18.2.65) 

Dec 31. 1964^100. Dec. 31, 1959*= 100. 

i 

ITALY Lire > Lire BELGIUM | Frcs. ' Fra. i 

Am. Generali . 96.500 9-4,200 Arb«d. 1 9.970 5.0)0 1 

Breda.J -4,160 4,040 1 Bque. Soc. Gen. 4,050 ' 4,080 

Edison. 2.371 2,283 I Ciment’iesBriq. 3,175 I 3.175 I 

Fiat. 2.102 2.039 I Cockerill-Oug. 1.932 ' 1,902 ; 

Fmsider . ... 933 889 Esparance Long' 3.125 I 3,110 

La Centrale .. 111,155 ! 10.748 Hoboken. 5,170 5,100 

Moiitecatim .. 1.701 1 1.620 Innovation .... I 4,150 J 4,010 | 

Motta.___ 14,400 13,820 Petroflna.; 2,044 1.998 1 


425 InduttriAfc^tfgV 92-64 (Feb. 3). Low, 89-06 (Jan. 4). 


JfJS 

I ,r A 16. 


lnterunle(FI.50) FI.209 FI.I89 
K. N. Hoogoven 527 530 

Kon. Zout-Key. 950 975'.. 

Philips (FI.25).. iFI.149 FIJ48 
Robeco (FI.50). FI.223* FI.223 1 
Thomassen A 6. 630 1 615 

Valeurbp.H. I7‘0FJ. E * 

Zwanenbg (FI20) FI.I79 FI. 176 

Index . 354*0 . 351 ’7 

High. 370 9 (2.3.65) 

Low. 35b 7 (0Pr3A5) 

I953~I0D. 

SWEDEN . Kr. Kr. 

Alfa Laval B.... 379), 370 

Asea.! 478 

Elcktrolux .... SHY* 210 

EricssonB.Kr.50 2% 220 

Skand. Banken., J6fl A „J* 5 

Ml 

Tand«tk.B.Kr.m*l74 T W 


19, 1956=“ 100. 


l3L 1953 * 300 '' 


Ex dividend. f Tax free. t Assumed averagb life, 7 year*. S_The net redemption yield* allow for tax at 8i 3d in £. ' || Ex capitalisation. V E:x right*. 12 Equivalent to 8’ Ojesrling. . 

(oI Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Fiat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (f) To latest date, (n) Interim sinte reduced or pimed. 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia ft Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Indexsupolied by the Montreal Stock Exchange 


(t?I Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Fiat yield, (g) Ex all. 
(pi Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia ft Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities 


iThe net redemption yields allow for tax at« 3d in! t. " || Ex capitalisation. t Ex right*. 11 Equivalent to 8 • 0jior|l*»g-. 
To earliest date, (f) Fiat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. ( I) To latest date, (n) Interim sinue deduced & pinsed. 
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LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 

GERMANY : HOLLAND : ITALY 

BELGIUM: SWEDEN: NORWAY 

' * ,* 

' 

c 

1 



KMmrart, io w wn / 
Hianbrat ftMili 

Eurlnvptt (EEC) .. 
Pan-Austrattan link 
Trvstt 

Pwi-Aust. 

It. MIc ha*l'a 
•acurltics: 

Itraol Unit. 

RotjjjjMW A Philip 

EunmJonfLwK.Fr.) 
Flnfcnqo Union 
(LwtFr.). 


7f/4 Will, 

& r 

H5(- 154/- 


16/5 17/14 

1.680 1,748 

524 545 


* Yield* b u nd on mvmod dhrldondi:— Acrow (Eng.) 'A', 25* I 
Jutfbil, *5%. Cdto Prtotara. Hk%. CNurtor Can*.W 
Qtllthor, 17%. Gontrri€tatrie,'/»3%. Gottatnar *a\ 11 
Spillars, 124%. John Thompson, axdudm spadal bonus. 


•ICC. 15%. 


MM tft 

Unitad Drapary, 26%. Unftod I 



■-rapig&rfe 

f%. A. fayrolfa, 8 4%. 

















































































































































































































































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
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KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
April 7 


London 


•ante rata (from 5%, % 

23/11/44). T. 9 

Dupealt rates 
7 daft* nNle«i 
Clasrinc banks.... 5 

Dhcount HCmaa... 5 

Localauihentiat... 

3 month** fltadi 
Local auihorliiai..* 7V7 7 * 
nflBRCO houtas .... fl<r8U 
CaH money: 

Clsarlng banka* 

minimum. 1 % 

Day-to-day ipraad.. 


Market discount rata* 

(3 months')] % 

Treasury Mila... 4».* 

Bank Wlla ...... 4*»u-4*i 

Fins trade *itk.. M 

eurodollar deposits: 

7 dayr notion... 4-4», 

3 montha*. 4V5 1 * 

Euro-otgrMng dapoalts 


New York 


Traaaury bills: % Marltot papar. % 

March 31 . 3*92 Bank bftb... . 4*11 

April 7.. 3*94 Carta, of dopoait 4-25 

Forward favor (3 montha'): 

Annual intyroat cost, US doHara. 2 ,l M-3 , i 


Bank bllla . .. . 4*Tl 
Carta, oI dopoait 4-2S 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


Treasury kIMs. 

Prime bank bills. 

luro-dollar/UK local 

authority loans. 

Euro-doHars/luro-storlliti. 


In favour of: 

Naw York .. 
Now York .. 

Now York ., 
Now York .. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


AmouM (1 MINI..) 


1400 
170 0 
ISO 0 
ISO'O 

327*2 

330*1 

349*7 

309*5 

394*8 

129 5*99 
129 9*47 

34 

Bfl 

130 1 23 
128 10*17 

190*0 

128 3*10 

37 

190*0 

401*8 

127 1 10 

27 

100*0 

314*4 

129 10*70 

25 

100*0 

331*4 

130 11*40 

31 

100*0 

315*0 

130 11*41 

22 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T reasury Bill rate rose only o.oid. per 
cent to £6 io 12.69 per cent at Friday's 
tender after the discount houses had sub¬ 
mitted the same bid to the third week 
running. On Monday the Bank forced 
several houses to borrow at 7 per cent, but 
on Tuesday, Budget day, provided large 
assistance to cushion the market against a 
withdrawal of cal] money by the banks. 

A slight rise to 3.94 per cent in Treasury 
hill rate in New York at Monday's auction 
to all per cent in the cost of forward by A 
per cent covered swaps to New York 
by up to i per cent increased the advan* 
tage. The swing against London in covered 
Euro-dollar/Euro sterling swaps was -A per 
cent, to leave New York with a ts per cent 
advantage, but last week's movement in 
London's favour was purely technical and 
a correction was expected this week. 

Interest rates have remained steady over 
the budget and conditions generally are 
quiet, although the local authority market 
remains unpredictable. It now seems un¬ 
likely that there will be an early reduction 
in Bank rate and the shortage of bills is 
growing even more acute. 


The full range of money market tablet 
c M re-appear nett week. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 



us$. 

Canadian $. 
French Fr... 
Swiie Fr.,.. 
Belgian Fr.. 

Dutch Old.. 
W. Gar. Dm. 


13'422-14*027 
11 • 94-I2-54*, 
138*04- * 

142*08 


Italian Lire.. I7U-I77S 
Swadkh Hr.. 14 27*4-14*70. 
Danish Kr... 19 04*2-1* 4* 

Austrian Sch. 72 25-73 |45 

* Official limits. 


l*7fJa 
3*0|* r " 4 
I 13*47*4-*, 
12 - 131^*4 
138 * 42 *^ 
47*, 
10*04*4-1, * 
11*09'*/, 
1743-1, 
I4*33r*j 
19*31*4-32 
72*04-09 


SSp 1 

Of 


Unitad StatasS. 


Three Months Forward 


a'rgc. pm |2*i,-2|i,c pm 


Canadian $. 2*u-27„e pm 2**-2i,c pia < 

French Fr... 1 1 * 4 - 1 1 < 4 C. pm 11 *,«lof 2 c. p« 

Swim Fir.. I3*j-I3',c pm IlMliJcpn I 

Belgian Fr.. I if-107c pm I IB-108c. pn 

Dutch Old... 10',-tJOc. pm 9V9»*c pm 

W. Gorman Dm. I 1-iO'jpf pm 10*2—lOpf pm 

lulian Lira.IS'i-ll'aKrepfn I3V»2 J « lira pa 


Gold Price at Fixing 

$ par flna ot.{ 35 14-14 I 35 I4*,-I6*| 


Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm | 8>, 1 I2*a 

Security C (New York) % d» I 0 1 I 0 2 


Bank of England Returns 



REGIONAL EARNINGS 


According to the Ministry of Labour’s 
bulletin “ Statistics on Incomes, Prices, Em¬ 
ployment and Production,” No 12, March, 
1965, Wales and the Eastern and Southern 
regions provided the highest average men’s 
earnings in manufacturing industries last 
autumn, a fraction ahead of London and the 
South East. However when construction 
and certain service industries are included 
the latter head die table as die Welsh 
average falls quite considerably when these 
are taken into account. The greatest gain 
since April, i960, has taken place in the 
South West although in absolute terms it 
has t long way to go to catch up with the 
national average of weekly earnings. Print¬ 
ing and publishing of newspapers and 
periodicals seems to be the most reward¬ 
ing group of industries; it heads the list in 
five out of the ten regions. The figures 
relate to averages for smiled and unskilled 
workers, the proportions of which vary from 
industry to industry, and region to region. 


MEN’S WEEKLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER, 1964 


London A South Eastern 
Midlands 

Eastern A Southern 
Weles 

North Western 


Northern 

South Western 
Scotland 

Northern Ireland 


In 

manufac¬ 
turing 
Industries 
t • 4 

In all 

industries* 

ted 

% increases 
in all 

industries* 
since April, 
1940 

if io a 

If 0 1 

SO S 

If 4 B 

IS 14 f 

24*7 

If 10 3 

is a 7 

29 4 

If 10 3 

IS 0 IS 

24 2 

17 IB f 

17 II 4 

29 1 

17 12 II 

IT 4 4 

STS 

14 1 3 

IT 4 2 

27*1 

17 17 9 

14 If S 

21 S 

IT IS 2 

14 IS S 

21*0 

IS S 1 

14 1) S 

29*3 

IS IS 4 

IS S 1 

2S-4 


Highest recorded earnings In 
region 


Industry C s d 

Printing and publishing 27 4 I 

of newspapers and 
periodicals 

Motor vehicle 21 3 5 

manufacture 

Printing and publishing 21 • 7 
of newspapers and 

UdpMMjnJifmd .hip 2) 2 * 

repairing 

Printing and publishing 27 I II 

of nawspnpors and 
periodicals 

Wire and wire SO IS 1 

manufactures 

Printing and publishing SO 4 5 

of newspapers end 
periodicals 

Motor vehicle 10 If 4 

manufacture 

Printing end publishing SI f i 

of newspapers and 
periodicals 

Chemicals and dyos SO 4 I 


* Manufectorlng ptav construction and ourcKtH service Industrie*. ** 
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Sid Lydiatt is down to earth 

Subsoil, site rise and foil, strata, boundaries — Sid Lydiatt is the chief land surveyor and 
the morning has been full. Each site has its own personality it's true, but this one 
generally was no more difficult than any of the other 36 sites found, surveyed and 
planned by his team during the last few months. There are sites and sites, surveyors 
and surveyors. Sid Lydiatt not only establishes ordef, plots the lie of the land and 
terrain contour bbt does something more, he makes the ground work possible 
for the teams of designers and construction specialists that follow wherever complete 
design and construction ia naadad, fatter completion required. The site stands ready, 
already foundation work has begun end It's plain that the site finders who preoeded 
him have found another good one. Ife time for the next protect. Where Sid Lydiatt 
and Industry are concerned -** expansion is down-to-earth teamwork by one organisation: 

to £ »* u i (t v U 

INDUSTRIAL, t^iM^MENT & CONSTRUCTlOH LT P 

fiM - ^ m liil Mftf' iilirt tm 

**•** ▼•**«*• 

h—« m m *♦irirt w i affi i v p m•• 




[MU*m a 


KELLOGG INTEBNA+tOHALCORPORATION,«CWLTERN STREET, ' > 

LONDON W.l. WbN SlPft PUHman Incorporate<TH6CA N ADIAN 
KELLOGG COMPAHt-UMITra, TORONTO ■ MW ^ 

NEW YORK ■(MTfMUm.MNS ■ DEUTSCHE KELLOGG . ./ > , 
MOU8TWEBAU G.m.b.H^ PLHMLBQRF BCOMPANIA KEOAGGS&AtoU 
MAORIO ■ KELLOGG OVERSEAS CORPORATION, SYDNEY* KELLOGG 
PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION, BUENOS AIRES ■KELLOGG OVERSEAS 


KELLOGG COMPANY, LIMITED 

new york ■sOormcud 

INOUSTRIEBAU G.m.b.H^ DOS 
JMAORIO ■ KELLOGG OVERSE 
PAN AMERICAN CORPORATE 
SERVICES, BOGOTA 
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THE ECONOMISTUTHIS WEEK ■ 


RHODESIA: THIS COULD BE THE LAST TIME 

' ? 1 V f ■ ' ■ 

iVhat seerrva like an Msvijable clash between the British.,and 
Rhodesian prime ministers could be turned to Britain’s—and the 
Africans'—advantage if Mr Wilson were astute enough to wait 
for Mr Smith to' make the first wrong move. Then, if that move 
amounted to the expected rebellion, Britain could wield the 
stidk of economic sanctions and dangle the carrot of £1,000 for 
eveiy white family in compensation and assisted passage money 
out of Rhodesia. It just might work—and thus end the British 
entanglement down there page 273. 


SIGHTING SHOTS IN STEEL 

Steed 5 companies are busy taking positions for the next 
expansion in strip mills. The issue may already have been 
decided by past investments page 325. 


MR WILSON'S TEAM 

After six months the Government can reckon up its hits and 
misses in Whitehall and at Westminster. There are some surprises 
and, for Mr Wilson, one big dilemma page 274. 


THf WEEK AFTER THE BUDGET 

The Prime Master has gone to New York to sound a trumpet 
for steHing r 'arid to emphasise the need to increase world 
liquidity pige 27$. After Britain's slightly disappointing 
overseas trade figures in March, sterling needs that trumpet 
page 329. But the budget debate went well for Mr Callaghan 
in the Commons, although stock markets have been gloomily 
recognising that his budget is deflationary and tough for 
business page 279. 


AS WE MOVE: 1956-1965 

Donald Typrman reflects upon his editorship of this paper, and 
upon the major issues of pubHt policy in those nine years 
page276. 


FAULTY LINES IN VIETNAM 

Working on their own, the Americans have the military situation 
in Vietnam under control: it is when they operate in collaboration 
with the South Vietnamese themselves that things begin to go 
wrong. In effect this means that while the Americans are master 
in the air and on the sea, it is the Vietcong who have the say by 
land page 285. Where the Mekong river might fit into President 
Johnson's offer of development aid page 286. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: HESITATION ON THE CONTINENT 

Recession is still possible in France and Italy is finding recovery 
difficult. The boom in Belgium may be ending. Only Germany 
among the common market countries is maintaining its growth. 
But there, as in EFTA countries, inflationary strain is appearing 
page 321. 


AMERICA BATTLES AGAINST POVERTY 

The great crusade against poverty which President Johnson 
began last year seems sure to be continued this year and on a 
more lavish scale. But reports from the field are not all satisfactory 
and liberals wonder if the objectives of the crusaders are always 
the right ones page 297. 


NOT SO MUCH A GIRO . . . 

Britain's system of money transmission is good but far from 
perfect. What is needed is not so much a giro as an extension of 
the Post Office Savings Bank and a link-up between this and the 
bankers' clearing house page 327. 


HERR STRAUSS RAMPANT 

Triumphantly re-elected chairman of his Bavarian party, Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss has been delving further into his conception 
of Germany's place in Europe, and Europe's place in the world 
page 289. 


The Economist ■ 25 St. JamesV8M&t.l^d4m>. 8W1 Bounded 1843 ■Detailed contents on page 273 




A dew-fresh rose at 39,000 feet? 


Of course It’s unusual. And unexpected. That's why so 
many Lufthansa passengers who choose our First Class 
Senator Service for the first time are pleasantly surprised 
when the stewardess presents them with a fresh, fragrant 
rose before their meal. 

This personal attention is typical of the many small 
features found only with Lufthansa. (But isn't it good to 
Know that such a large, globe-encircling airline is still so 
thoughtful, has kept this fine sense of detail and delicate 
nuance?) However, this is just one of many good reasons 
why experienced passengers always enjoy travelling with 
Lufthansa. 


Lufthansa - at home all over the world 



0 Lufthansa 


v.v. 


Bf-K9U« 
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LETTERS 


Overseas Investment 

Sir—T here are good arguments in favour of 
a single corporation tax, but the side effect 
of the Chancellor’s proposed legislation can 
cause great harm. The bias against corporate 
foreign investment will be so tremendous 
that it must damage the long-term interests 
of this country. 

Far from there being a previous “bias," 
as the Chancellor claimed) in favour of over¬ 
seas investments, before the budget a British- 
based company operadng overseas was never 
in a more favourable position than a com¬ 
pany operating wholly in Britain. Under the 
existing double taxation agreements, an 
international company paid tax either over¬ 
seas or in Britain, whichever was the greater. 
If, for example, die overseas rate was 50 per 
cent, the British company obtained a credit 
for this amount and paid the additional 
British tax to bring it up to 53.75 per cent 
(the total of income and profits tax in 
Britain). Now, as a result of the non-allow¬ 
ance of the excess foreign tax above the 
British corporation tax rate of 35-40 per cent, 
there will be a double taxation here which 
will bring the total foreign tax and British 
tax paid to over 70 per cent. If the overseas 
tax is higher than 50 per cent, the total ta.x 
paid increases proportionately. Thus in per 
cent : 

Profits remitted from overseas ... 100 

Less overseas tax paid . 50 

Income available for distribution .. 50 

Less British Withholding tax (in¬ 
come tax) at 41.25 per cent . . 20.625 

Net dividend in shareholders’ 
hands. 29-375 


* 

The moral of these figures is that the com¬ 
pany with overseas interests does not benefit 
from the lower corporation tax rate, but is 
nevertheless faced with the full penalty of 
the British dividend withholding tax. 

British international companies are in sharp 
competition with their counterparts overseas. 
These counterparts already have substantial 
tax advantages denied to British international 
companies. Thus, in most overseas countries 
where the mining industry is important, the 
overseas government gives substantial tax 
relief to these high risk ventures. And, 
countries such as the United States, who 
recognise the importance of having a stake 
in overseas raw material resources, allow tax 
arrangements which permit of their domestic 
depletion allowances being applied to Ameri¬ 
can companies’ overseas operations. No such 
relief is available to British-based companies. 

My corporation am serve as an illustra¬ 
tion of the value of overseas investments. 
Some ten years ago we invested over $250 
million in uranium in Canada. These mines 
still constitute one of -the most valuable re¬ 
serves of uranium in the world and are 
British controlled. •' 0 $y 17 per. cent of the 
money invested country. 

Taking together: tfbat nty cc>tpomk )0 and its 


associates have raised overseas in Lhe last two 
years and expect to raise overseas in the 
next year or two in respect of four project* 
alone, these will constitute a total of abour 
$1,000 million of which only about £iK 
million has been invested from this country. 

These projects give rise to initial sales con¬ 
tracts or expected sales over the first 15 
years of operations to the tune of $3-^4,000 
million in overseas funds, of which at IcaM 
$1,000 million net alter repayments represents 
hard currency flowing into the sterling aicu. 

In times of financial stringency it is 
obvious that there must be some method ol 
restraining the export of capital for overseas 
investment. Whereas President Johnson has 
rightly used temporary measures the 
Chancellor’s proposals represent a permanent 
penalty, not only in regard to new invest¬ 
ments but also in respect of existing invest¬ 
ments. The Chancellor could adopt two 
measures: 

(i) all future export of capital to be 
rigorously controlled by the Capital 
Issues Committee; 

(ii) to allow a permanent and meaningful 
tax “overspill " for British companies 
operating overseas. 

In short, if the controls prevent invest¬ 
ments against the interests of the country, 
then those which arc in the interests of the 
country should be allowed to flourish.— 
Yours faithfully, Val Duncan 

Chairman 

The Rio Tinro-Ztnc Corporation 
London , SlT’i 


Comsaf 

Sir —The article “Comsat’s Choice," of 
March 27th, of course interests this reader 
immensely, and one might conceivably de¬ 
rive from the writer’s statements that satel¬ 
lite communications will do to underseas 
cable what the automobile did to the horse 
and buggy. This is far from likely; under¬ 
seas cable and satellites will, instead, com¬ 
plement eat* Other in supplying adequate 
inter-continental communications facilities. 

Until just recently, it would have taken 
several transocean cables to provide the three 
hundred channels the Early Bird satellite will 
carry, but in the past few years the state of 
th$ art in the design of repeaters—the 
Submerged electronic amplifying devices 
which are the limiting factors to voice 
channel capacity—has advanced immensely. 
Repeaters currently in service have a capacity 
of over a hundred channels; under active 
development are repeaters capable of ampli¬ 
fying nearly a thousand channels in a single 
cable, and thousand-channel systems are well 
within the realms of design. Two such 
systems—and they will be available well 
before 1975—would be capable of carrying 
the couple of thousand circuits estimated R> 
be required by 1975 f° r the North Atlantic. 

I think it risky to make economic com¬ 
parisons between cables and satellites while 


satellites are still under development. The 
life of the normal underseas cable system is 
in excess of twenty years, more than enough 
time to leeover initial investments, and the 
initial costs and operating costs are now well 
established. Satellite costs as well as satel¬ 
lite life have yet to be determined. 

I should like to suggest that satellites need 
never completely supplant underseas cables, 
and, as the state of the art advances for both 
systems, we shall then have available two 
complementary modes capable of providing 
enough of the sorely-needed additional intci- 
national telephone circuits between Europe 
and North America.—Yours faithfully, 

Herbert H. Schfngk 
Executive Vice President 
United States Underseas 
Cable Gorpo ration 

Washington* DC 


Tories Beware 

Sir —Though you may not be prepared to 
admit it, most of your readers must now 
regard The Economist as a supporter of 
Labour, as it was in the election. Your con¬ 
tinual denigration of Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
will not therefore be regarded as disiniei- 
ested advice but rather as an attempt to sow 
dissension in the Tory ranks and thus enable 
Labour to increase its majority in a snap 
election.—Yours faithfully, 

London , IFi Thomas J. Hit ms 


Israel 

Sir —You report (March 20th) that President 
Bourguiba believes th§re cannot a war u ? 
’^exterminate the Israelis; Israel should be 
treated as a colonial problem—a problem to 
be dealt with as Tunisia and Algeria dealt 
with theirs. 

To the best of my knowledge the vast 
majority of the Tunisian and Algerian 
colonialists returned to France. Whither docs 
President Bourguiba propose the Israeli 
“colonialists" should return?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, R. Stern 

Tel-Aiiv 


Arthur Creech Jones 

Sir— May I appeal to your readers for letters 
dealing with colonial or kindred subjects 
which they have received from my late hus¬ 
band, Arthur Creech Jones, ex-MP for 
Wakefield and Secretary of State for the 
Colonies 1946-1950 ? 

A valuable collection of his papers i\ to 
be deposited in the Bodleian (Rhodes House) 
under the Oxford University Colonial 
Records Project. 

Letters will be the more valuable since 
only in rare cases did my husband keep 
qgrjbon copies. If desired, the letters will not 
it open to students until a named date.— 
Yours 1 faithfully, Violet Creech Jones 
3 Stirling Mansions , Canfield Gardens , 
London , NW 6 
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Cape-ability does a power of good in industry. 

In thermal and nuclear power stations, oil and 
chemical installations, and general engineering 
it provides high performance insulation to 
keep up plant efficiency. In refrigeration 
... if keeps temperatures down. Cape-ability 
helps to keep transport on the gb, and construction 
work on the up and up. It means safer ships at 
sea, more comfort in the home, better service 
from your garage. Cape-ability is the-result of 
a partnership of progressive companies serving the 
motor, building, shipping and general engineering 
industries. Cape-ability is all this and more- 
strength in research, quality in manufacture, and 
alertness to new trends. 



The Cape AsbestosGroupof Companies 

114 Park Street, London, W.1. 

Tel t <3R0svenor 602i- ■ tw i 



Ancient DEVI statue at National Museum, New Delhi 

Circa 800 B.B.* 

Is it not fitting that one of the world s oldest 
civilizations should have been among the first 
to create a civil airline? The year was 1932. 

$ Before Boeing 

AIIHNDlM 

Over 32 years of flying experience. 

17/18 New Bond Street, London W.f. — Hyde Park 8100, 

And at Bkmin 0 hwn,Cerdiff t O(mflOw, Lead*, Manchester, 

. lit •MOCMton svitn GO AC aHQantaf 
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throughout Great Britain 


The full services of a nation wide construction 
company with extensive resources are available 
from key centres throughout Great Britain. At 
the same time, members of the John Laing 
Construction Limited team have a close 
knowledge of local conditions and each regional 
organisation is fully equipped to undertake every 
class of building and civil engineering work. 


laing for completion on lime 


BIRMINGHAM Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham :5. 
BRISTOL College Green, Bristol 1. 

CARDIFF Arlbee House, Greyfriars Road, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE Dalston Road, Carlisle. 

GLASGOW North Street, Charing Cross, Glasgow C3. 
LONDON NW7 

MANCHESTER Whitworth Street, Manchester 1. 

NEWCASTLE Noiham House, New Bridge Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 1. 

NORTHERN IRELAND, BELFAST Rosslea Way, Ratrfcool*. 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 

John Laing Construction Limited Great Britain and Overseas 
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We pul a drying plant here 
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Nature was not overgenerous with Japan.,. 

tnd from earliest times much of her requirements of raw materials, 
knowledge and techniques were introduced from overseas. Even the 
simple act of drinking coffee is only possible as a result of trade 
activities in distant lands. 

Japan's overseas needs have led to the creation of highly indmd 
ualised trading houses to smooth the flow of materials across the $*<-<> 
and Toyo Menka is such an organisation. 

But Toyo Menka is much more then a firm specialising in in port 
export, it is a centre of business activity enjoying a dose rela'ions! ip 
with important Japanese and foreign industrial concerns and pnniory 
producers. 

Acting as traders, business promoters, industrial coordindf 
contractors and financiers, Toyo Menka is eminently equipped to 
handle your business promptly, efficiently and to your maximum btne t 

Toyo Menka s highly trained team of business experts is waifi i u, 
serve >ou. 

<§> TOYO MENKA KAISHA.LTD. 

2. Ohtemachl l-chome, I, Koialbashi 3-chorre 

Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo. Cable Higashi-ku, Osaka. Cable 

Address TOYOMENKA Address TOYOMENKA 

TOKYO OSAKA 

Wrenches end Affiliates in Europe 

London: Toyo Monk* Kalaha, Ltd, Nth Floor, Loo HotiM London Wall 
London E C 2_b Rotterdam t Toyo Monks Koisho, Ltd. Wpftblaak 37 
Roctordim-2 uOUwoldorf: TOYOMENKA Impore-uftd-Expart GmbH 
Duueldorf, Friodrich-Ebort $tr 31/33 Q Hamburg: TOYOMFNK A 
Import-u nd-Export; G m b.H , Hamburg 36, Nauor Will 34 □ Milano 
Toyomonko (Icody) S PA, Gono VonozTo 14, Milano Q Paris Toyomenka 
Franco SA, 8, Rue Salnt-florantm 6, Parls-I Q Eorcolona: Toyo Menka 
Kaeha. Ltd. Liaison RaprosanUtlva Barcalona. Call# do Urgol 35, Barcelona 



As the sunlight falls between the hills 
the rays are caet unevenly over the 
forest. All the trees grow well but 
some, of necessity, become bigger 
and better than others It Is these, the 
finest of wood, that are reserved for 
Weir. 


The paper and boards offered by J. A Weir 
are proved lines which more and more 
printers are accepting as standard materials 
Wo Know this because once a merchant or 
printer has handled them we find repeat 
orders arriving at the MUf With most pleasing 
regularity. Obviously these papers and 
boards are doing a good Job for prints and 
their customers. If ydu use paper and haven't 
trle^ them, don't you think you should f 


J. A WEIR LIMITED PAPER MAKERS 


KILBAQIE BY 


■ . ALLOASCOTMIMD 
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Together ... Moving into the future 



Movement in the future will assume many exciting and widely differing forms... from supersonic air¬ 
craft to space ships; from hovercraft to monorail. Yet whatever pattern emerges there will be ample 
opportunity for the proved metal of the age — copper and its alloys — and for the enterprise and 
skill of the companies of the Delta Group ... Europe's largest manufacturers of non-ferrous metals. 
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.. . BUT DOES HE REALLY FEEL 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 


You pay him well, reward his ability wirh 
promotion. He has the security of a pen¬ 
sion. He should feel part of the team—but 
how do you know that he does ? 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
nowadays able executives are at a prem¬ 
ium. A glance at the ever-increasing ad¬ 
vertisements put out by companies hoping 
to attract top staff will quickly remind you 
of this. And top staff are well known to be 
occupationally mobile—only 504 out of 
1000 executives in a recent McGraw-Hill 
sample study held the same job, in die same 
company, in the same place, for longer 
than 12 months. This was over a 20-year 


prise comes from the feeling of being 
wanted, from the realization that any spec¬ 
ial initiative or effort taken on the firm’s 
behalf will be noticed and appreciated. 

Any real leader of men knows that there is 
more to it than the salary slip—that there is, 
as well, an irreisihle hut real reward which 
makes some organizations great, unassailable. 

This is why the chief executives of the 
most famous firms in the world pay as 
much attention to presentation schemes 
as they do to salary increases and bonuses. 
For the right kind of presentation is not 
impersonal as money is—it is a human 
gesture which does not come in monthly 


sion of thanks valued as such by the man 
who receives it. 

W hat form should your firm’s presenta¬ 
tions take? They should be gifts of u quality 
that you would like to receive yourself No¬ 
thing less. For this reason Rolcx watches 
arc the presentation gifts par excellence. 
Rolex watches are worn by world leaders 
in politics, finance, industry and techno¬ 
logy. This is no idle claim—the dazzling 
array of portraits of famous Rolcx ow ners 
on the walls of the Rolex headquarters at 
Geneva proves it.* So the executive who 
receives a Rolex instinctively feels that his 
work is appreciated fully. 



period! instalments, subject to 

Yet paying good money is not enough to good behaviour. There 
make the best executives stay. They must are no strings. It is a 
also fed happy. And happiness in an enter- warm, personal expres- 


the illustrated presentation brochure, please write to 
X WATCH COMPANY LIMITED {founder; H. Witsdorf) 
SWITZERLAND 


*lf you are in Geneva, 
you will lie welcomed a t our 
world headquarters 
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This Could Be the 
Last Time 

M idsummer in Britain would not be the same without a Rhodesian crisis. 

With all the solemnity of the silent movies, Mr Ian Smith, Rhodesia's 
prime minister, is preparing to lift his stale old custard-pie and heave it into the 
British prime minister’s face. With all the ponderousness of an imperial power 
withdrawing from its last clinging entanglement, Mr Wilson will have to take it, 
straight-faced, and then heave back. Thankfully, this could be the last time. 

Three weeks from now Mr Smith’s relative handful of white voters will return 
him to power with what will almost certainly be the two-thirds majority he needs 
before he can begin to amend the constitution. But what happens then may 
well differ radically from the previous slapstick: this time Mr Smith might find 
himself forced to declare his country independent, in which case Mr Wilson 
will have no option but to declare the long-promised political and economic war 
of retribution for such a rebellion. This kind of threat and counter-threat has 
lost much of the panache that used to enliven it in the days of Sir Roy Welensky 
and Mr Harold Macmillan, or Sir Roy and Mr Macleod, or Sir Edgar Whitehead 
and Mr Sandys, or Mr Field and Mr Butler. The faces have changed ; it has 
also become more real, and more disturbing. 

For Mr Wilson, who had a pretty successful go at Mr Smith when he frightened 
him out of a unilateral declaration of independence last October, the coming crisis 
will be of particular importance. As with Sir Alec Douglas-Home last summer, 
the Rhodesian crisis precedes a Commonwealth conference and may well precede 
an election in Britain. The difference for Mr Wilson is that elections in Britain 
now seem to have proven that the political atmosphere in this country is less 
favourable to crusades on behalf of black brothers than it was once thought to be. 
On the other hand, comparisons are bound to be drawn with Mr Johnson’s actions 
in Alabama. 

It is in fact the comparison with Alabama that is the best key to understanding 
the limits of British action. President Johnson has behind him a national con¬ 
sensus that enables him to cajole Congress into doing the right thing: to advance 
the status of Negroes in the southern states he is able to take positive steps, 
such as enforcing laws, or even sending in troops. Mr Wilson can do none of 
this. History may see Britain’s duty as being to put the Africans id charge of 
its last white-settled African colony before withdrawing, but hfctbry does not 
vote in British elections. Of course it is possible (as Mr Wilson showed last 
October) to warn Mr Smith of the consequences of a wrong move, but it Is not 
politically possible for a British government to stir things up in Rhodesia by, say, 
cancelling the Salisbury constitution and sending in troops to enforce a new one. 
Africans will complain that this was done in British btiiaiia, but the constitution 
there was never so near complete self-government and independence as is 
Rhodesia’s today and, anyway, it must be admitted that a British government 
cannot help but find it harder to send in troops against its own white emigrants 
than against other people. 

So just what can Mr Wilson do? If Mr Smith wins his election and then does 
nothing but carry on treating the Africans as he does now, the answer is 
that Mi Wilson can only say how perturbed he is about h all and, at a push, 
how many midnight telephone calls he is making to Salisbury. But if Mr 
Smith gets his two-thirds majority, and then uses It to alter the constitution in 
such a way as to diminish the opportunities it gives to Rhodesia’s three million 
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Africans to participate in government, Mr Wilson will have 
to go further than mere ttft-qjtting. 

How much further will depend upon circumstances. There 
are some changes Mr Smith will be able to make legally. The 
consent of the governor (who is the representative of the 
Queen) is required, but custom has it that in most constitu¬ 
tional changes this consent would be automatically forth¬ 
coming if a twb-thirds majority in Salisbury's assembly votes 
for it. Tbe ; British government might feel hard-pressed to 
damn the law of custom and refuse to let the governor give 
his consent if the result is to put the Africans further from 
power. It should do so only if it is sure that it would not be 
beaten ignominiously. It might prove difficult to rally British 
support for a campaign of sanctions against Mr Smith’s 
government if it gave African chiefs more power while it took 
away the power of African voters to vote in white scats (which, 
legally, it could do with a two-thirds majority). It might prove 
harder still if Mr Smith’s government got the whole thing 
sanctioned by its paid chiefs and, say, a group of puppet 
African-elected members who got in by virtue of the African 
nationalists’ silly boycott of all Rhodesian elections. Yet even 
in those circumstances it might just possibly be necessary for 
Britain to stand up for the Africans’ political rights. 

An even stronger case for batde would arise if Mr Smith 
tried to alter the entrenched clauses of his constitution (which 
safeguard the Bill of Rights and some voting qualifications) 
and then came, as the constitution says he must, to Britain 
for approval. He should not be given it here ; be would not 
get it the only other legal way—by four separate refercndums 
of the four separate races (African, European, Indian and 
“coloured”) unless the Africans compounded their present 
tactical ineptitude by boycotting such a referendum as well. 

But the real ground on which Britain might have to stand 
and fight is over a Salisbury tea party. What Mr Wilson has 
already threatened in such an event is economic and political 
warfare. If Mr Smith raises his colons’ flag in the name of 
independence, Mr Wilson’s war should be total: the new 
government should not be recognised; all trade, including 
purchases of tobacco, should be cut off, all economic assistance 
suspended, and all fiscal ties broken. Indeed, the present task 
of the British government is to prepare the ground for such 


Mr Wilson’s Team 

An Easter report on ministers and 
ministries that have done well—and 
those who could do better 

S ix months ago this weekend, Mr Wilson led the New 
Britans into the offices of Whitehall, intent on giving the 
machinery of government a massive transfusion of new men 
and new methods. But just how drastic have the changes 
been ? At first sight, not very. All the political faces are 
new, of course, and there are new plaques on some government 
office buildings. One of the academic imports into the civil 
service, Mr Kaldor, has had a major effect on die budget. This 
is because he was moved into the inland revenue, as an ideas 

\, 
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a tragic outcome by going around unmaking the deals (on trade 
and recognition) Mr Smith’s emissaries are now busy trying 
to make around the world. Portugal, Spain, and South Africa 
he may get; but Mr Wilson should be able to talk almost 
everyone else into a policy of non-recognition and economic 
sanctions against a rebellious Rhodesian government. 

Would this work? It depends in part on how much support 
South Africa would give Air Smith ; even here a joint British- 
American declaration of purpose, made strongly and privately 
(and best of all, if it can be got, with French support) might 
have some effect on a Dr Verwoerd who is as iron only when 
it comes to the direct interests of South Africa itself. The 
possibility of a British victory over a rebellious Mr Smith 
depends even more, however, on the morale of the white 
Rhodesians. Some of them feel passionately about what they 
call their homeland, but many more would be happy to go 
somewhere else where they could be as comfortable, or nearly 
so, in as much sun as they now enjoy. Until this year a 
thousand a month were leaving, many for South Africa. 

This is an opportunity for Mr Wilson to emulate pan of 
President Johnson’s Vietnam policy: offer them money. It 
is at least arguable that Britain’s colonial mistakes of the past 
have got white Rhodesians into their present predicament; 
Britain could do worse than offer assisted passages to, say, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada for those who would take 
them. (South Africa is so near they could pay for themselves.] 
If this cost £50 million for 50,000 white Rhodesian families 
—which would take care of passages and compensation for the 
lot—it would be cheap at the price ; if the richer Common¬ 
wealth cpuld be persuaded to join in, the compensation would 
be higher. 

The great argument against this policy is that, cost apart. 
Africa needs its whites; the great argument in favour of it 
is that there is a faint chance that, given the tension following 
a unilateral declaration of independence and the resultant 
retaliation, it might work. By “ work ” is meant that it would 
give an alternative home to those whites who wanted one. 
and maybe make it possible to put Africans in the government 
and, above all, free Britain honourably from its last great 
colonial entanglement. Pray heaven that this does indeed 
prove to be the last time. 


man in a departments which was previously considered too 
junior to have any ideas. Another import, Mr Neild, sic 
beside Mr Callaghan on all the economic committees, as tfc 
sort of economically-instructed part of the Chancellor’s political 
brain. But the main lines of die budget were clearly orthodox- 
Treasury-deflationary, not the herctical-Labour-expansionarv 
lines that Mr Neild was once intended to impart. What 
happened to aU the other new outsiders Mr Wilson was 
expected to bring in ? Partly he never meant to bring fc 
all that many, anyway: his innate conservatism made him 
regard civil service susceptibilities. A bigger factor, however 
was the discovery that the vacuum he expected to find simply 
did not exist. In die last year or two of Tory Government, 
the Treasury had been reorganised and a new generation 
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civil servants had come to the top, or near it,, men ready and 
anxious to apply the sort of professionalism Mr ^ilson 
wanted. Above all, the Labour imports into the-civil service 
were men who were brought in to advise on ways of spending 
a lot more money; the situation with which they are faced is 
one where, because of the strain on steeling, there is no money 
io spend.. 

Then what of all the new ministries that Labour was going 
to start ? Some have proved the shop fronts everyone ex* 
pected. Mrs Castle’s Ministry of Overseas Development is 
largely the Tories' Department for Technical Co-operation 
under a different name, with a lot more economists on its 
payroll but probably rather less aid cp dispense ; the career 
civil servants are now thinking up nice schemes to send the 
new academics to make economic surveys of the Falkland Isles. 
Mr Willey’s Ministry of Land and Natural Resources has been 
squeezed into the minimum corner by Mr Crossman’s bustling 
Housing Ministry. Lord Chalfont is indistinguishable from 
the Tory Ministers of State who were also working on dis¬ 
armament. As for the technologist, Mr Cousins, he still seems 
to be puzzling over what he is supposed to do. 


T he one new Ministry which was really due to make its 
presence felt was, of course, the Department for 
Economic Affairs. In the last three months the atmosphere 
along the corridor linking Mr Brown and Mr Callaghan has 
xrtainly changed. Before Christmas, Mr Callaghan seemed to 
he relegated firmly to the job of book-keeper ; all the big deci¬ 
sions, it was said, would be taken by Mr Brown, and the DEA 
’azed at the Treasury with something like good-natured 
.oQtcmpt. By Budget Day, the Treasury had won back to 
-Virity, if not supremacy: the Treasury voice is no longer the 
.-xclusive arbiter of economic affairs, but it is still the most 
owerful. This is partly due to the changes the Treasury 
isclf had made internally, partly to Mr Callaghan emerging 
is a more authoritative figure (both in Cabinet and in Parlia¬ 
ment) than many people had expected, but chiefly to the fact 
hat not even the bright boys of the DEA can hope in six short 
nonths to topple the main Whitehall power base. In addition, 
he Bank of England resolutely refuses to speak to anybody 
:xcept the Treasury ; from the Bank's point of view, all these 
'.her new-fangled economic departments simply do not exist. 
Mr Brown can still point proudly to his incomes and prices 
ultcy, to his forays into regional planning, and to his indus- 
riul studies; yet it must still be asked whether the DEA is 
■I'ing to be much more than a beefed-up Neddy. Mr Brown is 
Jiscovering what other putative Whitehall overlords have 
ound before him: that power inside a government tends to 
est not on a minister’s personality but on the strength of his 
iepartment. 

The most striking success has been the most paradoxical: 
hat of Mr Healey. In Cabinet, lie has emerged as the first 
Jiitish defence minister since the war with both the ability 
o take decisions and the judgment to get them right. It is 
Ur Healey's tragedy that he seems totally unable to transmit 
his private authority to the Commons. At,the Foreign Office, 
Ur Stewart has proved courageous and articulate. At Housing, 
Ur Crossman has proved the cynics wrong. He has taken a 
inn grip of a department not hitherto very amenable to 
>oUtical control; whether he is gripping it by the right part 
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of its anatomy is aMth# matt#* At Aviation, Mr Jenkins has 
provwl tough and ^effective, .arid a brilliant debater, while 
remaining one of,the more civilised men in politics. At 
Agriculture, Mr Peart, aftei a dreadful start, has carried out a 
brilliant public relations operation over a courageous farm 
price review. Mr Robinson knows how to stand up to doCfOrj. 

Some ministers, though, have barely surface.* At 

Education, for instance, Mr Crosland is still ^(h 

his comprehensive problems, Mr Gunteri at ntfli 

waits for the first crunch of the incomes policy. And ijabonr 
MPs reach for their tranquillisers at the thought of what will 
happen when the weaker Freds (Lee md Willey) have to move 
into the front line over Steel and Land. Sir Frank Soskice 
has been judged, a little unfairly, too chilly a Home Secretary 
for Labour standards. The Lords Snow and Bowden have 
been plain embarrassing. Then there is Mr Cousins. All his 
colleagues agree that he makes his views fully, indeed exhaus¬ 
tively, known; but some colleagues, at least, rate him the big¬ 
gest bore in the Cabinet. Not that Mr Cousins is disposable. 
He is the one man in the Cabinet who could make himself a 
nuisance out of it; the sole viable rallying point for a dissident 
Left. 

No such considerations, however, would stand in the way 
of Mr Wilson booting out the Paymaster General, and even 
some of his own supporters would now like him to do just 
that. Mr Wigg has sought escape from the frustrations of 
his sinecure by despatch box arrogance and by plotting silly 
manoeuvres which boomerang on Mr Wilson. To be fair, 
Mr Wigg can do better than this. In Opposition, he was a 
tenacious burrower into departmental dunghills; he showed 
a real affection for the army; and he knows a lot about horse 
racing. If Mr Wilson still wishes to keep his old friend in the 
Cabinet, he should at least find him some more sensible work 
to do. 


F inally the biggest enigma of all: Mr Brown. He swept 
into action with demonic energy, and everyone who has 
worked closely with him pays high tribute to the quality of his 
intellect. On form, they say, Mr Brown has the best mind in 
the Government. But Mr Brown is not always on form. If 
he has a quick grasp of an issue, he is absurdly touchy about 
criticism, and too often loftily arrogant in meeting it. If he 
has the best mind in the Cabinet, he also has its worst tempera¬ 
ment. It is generally accepted that if there were a vote for die 
Labour leadership, Mr Brown would not now get a dozen 
votes against Mr Wilson ; and not many more against Mr 
Stewart or Mr Callaghan. 

Last week he gave a performance os television “which had 
viewers ringing up anxiously to ask’ if he were ill. No, was 
the official reply, he was just tired. Judged by his answers, 
he was too tired even to remember what, was in the Budget. 
Next day, it was announced he had been “ordered to rest,” 
but as be has gone on working, and is not starting his rest until 
the Easter holiday, this presumably amounts to little more 
than the break which most Ministers will take. Most of them, 
too, arc tired; only Mr Brown?*, tiredness comes sprawling 
out of the television screen, Last week was not the first time 
Mr Brown's appearance on television has prompted solicitous 
inquiries. His well-being is. now s o me t hi n g which should 
exercise the concern of the Prime Minister.. 
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As We Move: 1956-1965 

By Donald Tyerman 


O NLY once does an editor of The Economist sign an article 
in his paper. Ifrfo *» when be has stopped being editor. 
It looks a fine Opera to lay down the law, to pontificate, to 
etoenosprophesy. It is, of course, nothing of the sort. 
J|,,f^p^with his bottom barely freed from the chair, who 
' llyfound fresh things to say, would be gravely open to 
jiffiaire or suspicion: for not having said them sooner when 
it was his job to say them, or for trying to steal his successor's 
springtime thunder. The besr, and the worst, he can do as 
he waves farewell is to muse a bit on what he has seen. 

Nine years ago my predecessor, Geoffrey Crowther, cranked 
up his valedictory homily by pointing out that he became 
editor “ on the day of Munich ”; I took my turn in the year of 
Suez (absit omen for the new editor and for the latest Prime 
Minister). His stint was of war and reconstruction, and when 
he left his fingers were crossed for the future, both for peace 
and for prosperity. The postwar period was over, but the 
question has stayed whether it is a prewar period again. The 
question has stayed equally whether the multiplying nations of 
the world, old and new, yet have the will or the wit to order 
their economic transactions collectively, as well as their 
political ones, for better not for worse. Suez was only one 
starting point of my time. The main leading article in the 
first issue of The Economist after I came in was called “ Heirs 
of Stalin.” Khrushchev—and Mr Macmillan—have been and 
gone, meteors in their own different fashions. We have seen 
the cracking of the communist monolith and the first coming 
of nuclear China ; the corrosion of the Western alliance and 
the second coming of General de Gaulle. We have seen Africa’s 
wind of change and Europe’s economic miracle—with Britain 
like love locked out. We have seen the United Nations (and 
the Commonwealth) twisted out of old shape by the new 
nationalism ; and we have sweated through the crisis of Cuba 
which made John Kennedy’s little reign lasting history. And 
all the time, from Anthony Eden’s Suez to Mr Callaghan's 
balance-of-payments budget last week, the crux for Britain 
itself has been what Mr Acheson once so sensibly said it was: 
having lost an empire, to find (and earn) a role in the world. 
Am I, I wonder, after these years of change optimist or 
pessimist ? 

Change, of course, is just another name for history. It goes 
on all the time. The litmus paper of politics (and of business 
too) is how change is regarded. There are the gadarenes who 
cry up, and whore after, all change everywhere ; these duster, 
for instance, on British Labour’s left wing. There are the 
byzantines or bourbons to whom change is always unfriendly 
and to be resisted ; they can be found here on both the Labour 
and Tory right wings. The way of sense is a third one in both 
politics and business: it is to recognise the changes that are 
happening anyhow, to use them and adapt to them in pursuit 
of both interest and prindple, to strive all the time for the 
possible “whose margin fades forever and forever as we 
move,” to ride history with a purpose, not to be ridden or 
unseated by it If there is cause to be pessimistic about this 
country, it is, precisely for the rarity of this clear-eyed, 
discriminating ,i«ndf enthusiastically strenuous radicalism. 


There was a gleam of it when the Tories were bidding to 
become European. There was just a hint of it when Labour 
was bidding to be elected again last year. But the uneasy 
feeling now is that we may all be being bogged down a gai n 
in our old doubts and dilemmas. I believe that these are excit¬ 
ing times to live in. I do not believe, especially after looking 
at and listening to other Europeans, that we Britons are as 
excited, and above all as intelligently (and professionally) 
excited, as we ought and need to be. 


I t is too easy to be a jeremiah in an article of this sort. That 
is the jaded pose of the journalist, and the valedictorian. 
Of course this country is better-off, and a vastly juster and 
happier place, than when I first worked for The Economist 
nearly 30 years ago. Of course the best British endeavours in 
every slice of life and work are among the best in the world. 
Of course Britain is not, and cannot be, master of its own fate 
and future ; this is a chief lesson of these last nine years from 
Suez through the belated essay to enter the European common 
market to the present swallowing of Labour’s high aspirations 
by the balance-of-payments deficit; the biggest failures of 
understanding and purpose, economic and political, are inter¬ 
national ones, as they were a generation ago. But failure and 
success alike start at home where the foundations of a country's 
life and livelihood, and of its security, are laid. 

The easy accusation that hard work and thrift, and the other 
ancient virtues, have gone out of fashion is too easy. It is not 
idleness, rather indifference, that makes the average British 
performance so much lower than the best. It is imagination 
and adaptability and industriousness, not just in plodding on, 
but in enthusiastic adventure that run too shallow. What The 
Economist once called the “ new feudalism ” still has too pru¬ 
dential a clamp on industry’s two sides—tighter now on the 
trade unions’ side even than on management’s. By the 
simplest economic test of moving its resources of men and 
skill, materials and money into the most fruitful tasks and 
places, Britain does not do well by itself, under whatever 
Government. And up and down the country, in the great 
cities and regions, it seems to me, again remembering glimpses 
of other countries, that there is not the thrill and pride, the 
hope, the zest and the satisfaction, as well as the effort, which 
are the start and finish of everything in any society. Politics 
and economics, as journalists perpetually forget, are after all 
means not ends. 

“Under whatever Government” : it is not for me now 
to offer diagnosis or prescription; this is the business of 
The Economist in its owu anonymous pages. But I have 
watched for a generation as the process has gone on of securing 
“ a just balance between uncontrolled individualism and the 
‘purposive direction’ of the State" (the words are my pre¬ 
decessor’s), between the predilections of persons and the 
organising power of the community; and I have seen how 
too often responsibility and initiative have tended to become 
blurred, even lost down the crack altogether. To say this is 
not to go back a bit on the general acceptance, certainly 
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The Economist's acceptance, of the marriage between the 
community's management of the economy and its social pro* 
vision and the private enterprise that competitively creates 
wealth. Only so, I am still convinced, could we rid ourselves 
of the old intolerable wastes and unfairnesses of before the war. 
Only so, I am still convinced, can we hope to raise the standard 
of life and the level of human happiness in the future, to widen 
the range and deepen the quality of personal choices, which 
is the purpose. It is not the mixed and managed economy that 
holds back what Bagehot called 41 the march of improve¬ 
ment ", but the kind of mixture and the kind of management 
that we use—or so I see it. 

Certainly, if I had to pick out the clinching questions for 
public policy in this country now they would be these two: 
the restrictiveness and the irresponsibility of the present 
frontiers between the State and private capitalism; and the 
rudimentary ineffectiveness, still, of the State's purposive direc¬ 
tion of the economy. It is the capacity to choose, decide and 
do what needs to be done that all the checks and balances 
and the unintelligence have seemed to sap. The frontier 
dispute, of course, rages already, with the Powells and die 
Crossmans riding the marches. But the questions are not 
going to be answered by the battle between old-style indi¬ 
vidualism and old-style socialism, by whether the present 
Labour or Conservative parties win one election or another. 
There is not going to be any real revision of the boundaries, 
without a new birth, in whatever party or parties, of the intelli¬ 
gent, informed and untrammelled radicalism we all talk about 
—without, I am afraid, defining very clearly what wc mean. 
Mo doubt what I am really saying is that the first revision 
of frontiers we want now to put the march of improvement 
into quickstep is of the old political frontiers. Perhaps this is 
happening. Just possibly it is going to be the next big trend 
and theme in British politics. Personally, I vastly hope so, 
without being wildly optimistic. So, I know, does The 
Economist , which will have its part to play. 


I T is in the world that ^ritain, reformed or not, Has to live. 

Mr Harold Wilson has been given die chance this week in 
New York to say again how the world's march of improve¬ 
ment is being held up by the even more rudimentary and 
atavistic ways of international monetary management. The 
gap between contemporary economic ideas and contemporary 
economic practices is greatest of all here, and the likely con¬ 
sequences are the direst, because of the perilous divide 
between rich and poor peoples. But Mr Wilson ought to 
know as well as any man, first, that what he has to say will 
be weighed in New York and Washington not by the expert 
good sense of his economics but by whether the British per¬ 
formance promises—or not—to balance the books ; and, 
secondly, that the barriers to better economic policies, in the 
world as at home, are not economic at all but political. The 
roadblock to prosperity as to pence is not ignorance but 
nationalism ; it is the intellectual's fallacy to suppose otherwise. 

The argument for internadonal co-operation, whether in 
betterment or in defence, can be founded effectively only on 
the enlightenment of national self-interest. What I regard as 
the two main pillars of any British foreign policy that makes 
sense are precisely the product of this. The Atlantic alliance 
and the closest dovetailing into Europe are not just desirable 
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developments for us, they are our national necessities. 

l< The most important change," Geoffrey Growther wrote 
here nine years ago, 44 is the emergence of the United States as 
a full-time great power and its willingness to form and lead a 
grand alliance." Nothing has been driven home again more 
ceaselessly, or more dramatically, in the years since than this ; 
and nothing has made me despair more for human folly than 
the cries that still go up in this country, from Utopians as well 
as from gadarenes, catcalling the Americans as a threat to 
peace when they have become in historic fact its saviour. Fal¬ 
lible American policy can indeed be ; candid criticism there 
should be from good (but only good) allies ; but the alliance 
is and will go on being our ever-present help, just as it is, 
whether he likes it or not, the ever-present help, in the still 
armed and contentious world, of General de Gaulle. 

The most important moment of enlightenment in my time 
was the too tardy discovery that Britain on every count 
belonged in peace as always in war to Europe. To decide that 
we needed the big, competitive market of all western Europe 
to make our own modern industries competitive was a simple 
syllogism which, both in industry and in government, we 
latched on to far too late. Even then we thought, wrongly 
and for too long, that we could capture the economic, 
industrial and commercial opportunities of being European 
with a limited liability, without accepting the political obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities of being Europeans as well. When we 
did at last say Yes, General de Gaulle (and Mr Gaitskcll) said 
No. Mr Wilson still says No, with characteristic care, but 
finds himself, and Mr Jenkins, sucked into a new and practical 
Anglo-French entente. This is, I believe very strongly indeed, 
just a momentary, useful escape. Britain is European or 
nothing, as indeed is France; so indeed are both of them 
Atlantic, however the assertion of national prestige may buck 
against the facts of world power. I would hope that The 
Economist will go on being, implacably, intelligently, and with 
its own chapter and verse, both Atlantic and European ; that 
it will, in fact, go on being British with a British purpose in 
the world. 

In their soggier moments, the British agree with General de 
Gaulle. Because the big, decisive, apocalyptic bomb belongs 
to the Russians and the Americans, who will never dare to 
use it, we no longer need to bother about the taut alliance to 
defend us all; so we argue. We can kick our heels, even 
nuclearly ; we can pretend that because the big deterrent has 
worked so well, for the first time in history, we can make our 
own national hay while its sun shines. The western alliance 
thaws with the eastern one, and we can all go safely on our 
own national way. Just because this structure of alliance, 
made this time in peacetime, has preserved us, we and the 
General would dismantle it. But the Russian or the Chinese 
national interest docs not alter because the communist mono¬ 
lith has split; our national interest in the freedom of us and 
others has not changed ; let us indeed make peace and trade 
with all kinds of countries wherever we can (certainly 
including China as well as the Soviet Union), but never let us 
forget where the facts of power, and of ambition, still lie. 
Never let us mix up who are our friends and who, unless wc 
guard our own and our friends' interests, may be our foes 
again. 

Different dangers may require different defences or deploy¬ 
ments. But the bomb, for all its terrors, has not ruled out 
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wars or put an end to blackmail. The prospect is, I am sadly 
sure, that somebody somewhere" will some time use it, unless 
deterred by will and vigilance or diverted by the wisdom of 
firm conciliation. That is what the alliance is for. 

Inevitably what I have said in this farewell is a compdte of 
The Economist’s own cliches ; it is perhaps none the worse 
for that; it is what we call, in St James’s Street, continuity. 


“The Best Guarantee 
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American Phantom: not quue a substitute 

The Minister j>f Defenc e’s unexpectedly 
impassioned defence of the bomber 
during Parliament’s riotous valediction 
to the cancelled TSR 2 leaves little 
doubt about the Government’s deter¬ 
mination- to buy—accidents apart— 
the American F-m 



Navy’s Buccaneer; not one cither 


L abour's biggest guns were fired on Tuesday against its 
own back—and front—benches. In the eight days since 
TSR 2 was cancelled, and the Government's option on Ameri¬ 
can F-iijs to replace it was announced. Labour supporters 
ranging from Mr Roy Jenkins, the Minister of Aviation, to Mr 
Ted Hill, the boilermaker, have spread alarm through an 
already jumpy Air Staff and despondency through a dejected 
RAF by doing everything, short of actually denying that the 
option existed, to suggest that the Government would not buy 
F-iiis in TSR 2’s place. There is a perfectly sound technical 
case for arguing that the Government should put off actually 
signing an order for F-ms for as long as it decently can, 
simply because the aircraft has done nothing like enough flying 
(only since Christmas) to be sure that its radically new, pivoting 
wings are going to work. But denying a large strike bomber 
to the RAF is another matter altogether. Do without this, 
said Mr Healey, and you can throw out most of the Army and 
Navy,as well, because there are going to be hardly any military 
commitments that Britain would be capable of fulfilling. The 
jility to blast enemy bases—which is the tactical bomber's 
> is the best guarantee against the dangerous escalation 
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Once, when young, I believed that problems had solutions. 
Now I believe that, whether they have or not, we must pursue 
the solutions we think right by necessity. To have edited this 
four-generations old journal of opinion has been very satisfy¬ 
ing, though never quite as satisfactory week by hurried week 
as one would aspire to. My pleasure now is that my successor 
will make a very good fist of it. 


of a local conflict into a major war.’’ Whatever the defence 
review may or may not say in July, this big, bold claim seems 
—unless the Secretary for Defence was merely playing with 
words—to commit Mr Healey to F-m. 

It also means that the Labour Government appears prepared 
ro soldier on with all those commitments in the Far East that 
the last administration had entered into; south and east of 
Suez is the onjy part of the world where this country might 
find itself involved in the sort of fighting that required the 
kind of attack that Mr Healey described. It might, conceivably, 
have been possible to let the Australians, with their F-iiis, 
assume responsibility for any necessary tactical bombing and 
bridge-blasting in that area, but the Australians would have 
needed more F-ms if they had to shoulder our commitments 
as well as theirs and would probably have expected Britain to 
pay for them. 

The Air Force owes a debt to Mr Healey, not only for con¬ 
firming its need for a tactical bomber, but also for demolishing 
any claim that the Navy’s Buccaneer bomber or the American 
Phantom fighter might have had to be adequate substitutes for 
TSR 2. No one has ever suggested that TSR 2 was unneces¬ 
sary, only that it was unsuitable—and that, not for the first 
time, British scientists and the British aircraft industry had 
seriously underestimated the difficulty of building it. It should 
have been in service this year, but it only flew last autumn. 
It should have cost, all told, £330 million, but instead it 
threatened to be nearer £750 million. No responsible govern¬ 
ment would put the safety of this country in pawn for a few 
mitlion pounds; but, in the case of TSR 2, those millions 
represented the massive heave needed to get the aircraft off the 
ground, so that it was doing more damage to our economy and 
our defences than it could ever do to our enemies’—or could 
do without atom bombs. 

It is not easy for the Opposition to say convincingly under 
these conditions that TSR 2 ought to have been kept, although 
they bad a damn good try. Just how bad the TSR 2 situation 
has got has been known in Whitehall for nearly two years. 
But who could expect any government facing an election to 
run irs neck into the kind of trouble that inevitably follows the 
cancellation of one of the aircraft industry’s biggest projects ? 
No one really knows what the Conservatives would have done 
if they, and not Labour, were in office now. The Minister of 
Aviation was howled down in the closing stages of the debate, 
but largely because three aircraft have been cancelled that 
together would have cost £1,200 million that the aircraft 
industry will no longer be able to live in the style to which 
it is accustomed. But for all the sound and fury, this is. really 
the country’s least worry. 
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MR WILSON 

The New York Speech 

T H£ address which Mr Wilson prepared 
for delivery to the Economic Club of 
New York on Wednesday was designed to 
turn the Prime Minister's speech-making 
power into a major national and inter¬ 
national asset. There is ground for hope 
that, in parts, it inay succeed. It began 
with a Churchillian trumpet call in defence 
of the pound, at a time when the pound 
most desperately needed it. The ringing 
phrases about the Government’s 44 unalter¬ 
able determination” not to devalue were 
followed by the very sensible observation 
that, if a Labour government ever hAd 
decided to devalue, 44 political considera¬ 
tions would have dictated doing it on that 
fast day ” of power, when everything could 
be blamed on the Tories. He can say that 
again. 

There followed Mr Wilson’s commentary 
on the budget, with its heavy emphasis on 
the central theme of reducing Britain’s 44 ex¬ 
cessive net capital investment overseas.” 
The Economist could not agree more with 
this part of the speech if we had written 
it ourselves; indeed, since the Prime 
Minister quoted from our last week’s issue, 
it appears that we partly did. Immediately 
following this came the one new piece of 
information in the speech ; that, in addition 
to reducing the outflow of private capital, 
the Government is 44 determined to achieve 
* saving of £$o million to £ioo million [a 
year] in overseas military expenditure, in¬ 
cluding, I hope, a substantial contribution 
as a result of our recent talks in Germany.” 
What one thinks of this will depend on the 
extent to which such a cut will still leave 
Britain able to perform its military jobs 
overseas, maybe by entrusting these jobs to 
forces that do not cost foreign exchange; 
and the extent to which the west Germans 
are in fact happy about the proposed savings 
on the Rhine Army. 

The passages on the Government’s 
alleged ten-point plan for revitalising the 
British economy harped back to Labour’s 
election manifesto, with jQQuch brandishing 
of the scientist’s whife coat. There can be 
dispute whether the plan is rcajly being 
carried out, just as there can be wry agree¬ 
ment that Labour has used restrictive mone¬ 
tary policies “on a scate that, I believe, 
has surprised people both at home and 
abroad.” But the Prime Minister should 
not be blamed for that. He should be 
praised that he devoted the last third of his 
speech to the^nipst Jadically s^jUSiblS 
men: yet made by any world statesman on 
the paramount importance of increasing 
international liquidity. He did not commit 
himself to any one particular Trifib or 


Bernstein or Stamp plan, but was insistent 
about the u vitally important discussion 
which must shortly be brought to a head 
on these issues.” If his insistence has 
helped in any way to bring that discussion 
nearer to a head, it will be Mr Wilson’s first 
really important international achievement ; 
but one wonders, gloomily, whether be has 
done any more than lift it oft rock-bottom. 


AFTER THE BUDGET 

Speak No Recession 

T his four days of parliamentary debate 
on the budget, and the first week of 
reactions to it both at home and abroad, 
have served mainly to reinforce the im¬ 
pressions set down in these columns last 
week. But the Government must feet 
reasonably satisfied with the way things have 
gone. There may have been some growth of 
recognition among the sophisticated that the 
budget really is deflationary; certainly 
government economists expect consumption 
to take quite a beating this year. Perhaps 
because of this, the stock markets were 
notably more nervous at the beginning of 
this week. By contrast, at least until the 
appearance of the slightly disappointing 
March trade returns (see page 329) sterling 
was looking a bit healthier. It is worth 
urging two points upon the Government 
now. 

It was noticeable that the Chancellor, 
summing up the budget debate, defended 
his tax imposts on portfolio investment 
overseas more robustly than those on direct 
investment overseas. He was right to do so. 
There is a danger that the tax restraints 
on direct investment may impede British 
capital participation in joint manufacturing 
ventures with local businessmen in overseas 
markets. Especially in developing countries 
with high protective tariffs, these are some¬ 
times the main means of continuing to sell 
capital equipment to them—and capital 
equipment is about the only form of manu¬ 
factured import which some developing 
countries allow in. The Economist rej>eats 
that it would have preferred the British 
Government to resort to discriminatory 
capital controls, applied to the sterling area 
as well as to other areas, rather than to 
the new tax imposts; some of the pleas by 
some British companies manufacturing 
overseas deserve to be looked at sympatheti¬ 
cally when the Finance Bill come s ro und 
Domestically, it would b e useful!? m jng 
- Finance Bill debates the Chancellor could 
say something to spread the hope that the 
rate of corporation tax is mare likely to be 
fixed next year at 35 per cent rather than 
40 per cent. On most estimates of the 


prospect ahead, the lower rate will be quite 
deflationary enough. It seems desirable to 
frre British industry from the strain of 
drawing up its forward plans on the assump¬ 
tion that it is soon going to be placed firmly 
and unenviably at the top of the inter¬ 
national tax burden league, which is where 
the 40 per cent rate could put it. 

Having said that, it must be admitted that 
f so far the state of confidence—at least 
among consumers—seems remarkably high. 
In the budget debates, the tone of some 
Labour backbench speeches was almost 
cocky and even Conservatives were not 
spreading gloom or doom: all this after two 
Callaghan budgets which have cut back 
demand more heavily than in any previous 
six months in our history. Some countries 
have at times undesirably talked them¬ 
selves into a recession. It will be a great 
and most fortunate escape if Britain, partly 
because of the high standard of govern¬ 
mental doublespeak, now manages to talk 
itself out of a recession which the Govern¬ 
ment's own measures might otherwise set 
looming before us. 


VIETNAM 

Still “No” Sign 

a dean rusk expressed himself as 
4V disappointed ” by the first reactions 
from the communist side to President 
Johnson’s speech on April 7th about Viet¬ 
nam. The Chinese press had lost no time 
in denouncing both Mr Johnson’s offer of 
talks without preconditions and his proposal 
of a great new south-east Asian development 
plan. North Vietnam’s spokesmen seemed 
equally negative but, at first, more oblique. 
On April 9th President Ho Chi Minh was 
reported as calling the Americans’ recent 
talk about peace “deceptive,” and insist¬ 
ing once again that they must withdraw 
from Vietnam before any negotiations; but 
this proved to be an interview he had given 
four days earlier. Later on the 9th, North 
Vietnam’s trade mission in Paris—stepping 
outside the world of commerce—issued a 
statement that rebuffed not only Mr Johnson 
but also the seventeen non-aligned states 
who had appealed for negotiations. Nego¬ 
tiations, it said, were impossible in present 
circumstances, and the fact that the seven¬ 
teen included several states sympathetic to 
the Vietnamese communists was “even 
mere wettc^ 3. 

The Soviet Union took a similar negative 
line with a Pravda article on April 10th. 
There have admittedly been various reports 
of private intimations from Moscow and 
Hanoi that the communist governments’ 
public statements might not be their last 
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word. But there is not much more to clutch 
at. China and North Vietnam have refused 
to receive Mr Gordon Walker during his 
Far Eastern tour, and the Peking press has 
also denounced the idea of a visit by the 
United Nations Secretary-General. 

On the other hand, President Johnson's 
speech and the American reply to the non- 
aligned group drew a markedly positive 
response from members of that group as 
well as from America’s allies. The speech 
also got warm praise from U Thant, whose 
concern with the Vietnam conflict had not 
been greatly appreciated in Washington in 
previous weeks, but who now finds Mr 
Johnson asking him to take the initiative in 
shaping a regional development plan for 
which American support is offered (see page 
286). The war goes on. But, at the least, 
the President has silenced those critics who 
had accused him of having no other idea 
than to go on with it. 


BERLIN 

Back to Abnormal 

A million or more Berliners arc expected 
to pass through the wall that divides 
their city during ihe two weeks that will 
end on April 2,5th. Of course, these are 
west Berliners, taking Easter gifts to rela¬ 
tives and friends in the eastern sector. The 
bloodstained wall still frowns at any 
easterner who dreams of crossing to the 
west. And the present agreement lets 
western visitors through only at holiday 
seasons. But Berliners, on both sides, 
cherish even these brief contacts ; for three 
years, they had none at all. 

The east German government had darkly 
hinted that there would be no Easter passes 
because of the 4< provocative ” meeting in 
Berlin of the west German parliament on 
April 7th. On Monday, however, the first 
Easter visitors got through without trouble. 
During the weekend, traffic between west 
Germany and Berlin had reverted to 
“ normal ”—in so far as that word applies— 
after five days during which the Russians 
and east Germans had staged army 
manoeuvres west of the city, stopped all ihc 
canal barges that bring west Berlin a third 
of its supplies, and blocked, by various 
forms of obstruction, half of the trucks that 
usually carry another third. The manoeuvres 
were a pretext; it was made clear that the 
obstructions were a reprisal for the Bunde¬ 
stag meeting, the first held in Berlin since 
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No trouble is expected over the Queen’s 
few hours in Berlin on May 27th ; several 
other western heads of state have visited 
the city without setting Off communist 
ructions. The proposal that the Bundcsrat 
(the west German upper Muse) should 
in Berlin on April 30th is another matter. 
The admission of Easter visitors just after 
the five-day obstruction suggests that the 
communists are uneasily poised between 
4< hard ” and 44 soft ” lines in Berlin. This 
be$g no time to push them towards the 
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44 hard ” line, there is logic in the reported 
American, British and French joint move 
to head off a Bundesrat meeting. 

PARLIAMENT 

The Lords’ Delays 

I T would be peculiarly foolish of Labour 
members to get into a hot constitutional 
lather about the first important tactical 
defeat which the Government has suffered 
in the House of Lords. On Tuesday the 
Lords annoyed them by voting in favour of 
an amendment which deleted the retrospec¬ 
tive clement from the War Damage Bill, 
and thus left intact the Burmah Oil Com¬ 
pany’s right to compensation for installa¬ 
tions destroyed during the war (to prevent 
them falling into the hands of the enemy). 
There is a strong faction in both Houses 
of Parliament who believe that, since 
Burmah Oil won its case in the courts, the 
judicial decision in its favour should not be 
over-ruJed by the legislature. The matter 
is not essentially political. As Lord 
Macnair, one of the proposers of the amend¬ 
ment, has said of the bill to bilk the com¬ 
pany : “ It was fathered by the Conservative 
party and adopted by the Labour party, but 
it has not completely evoked the natural 
emotions of family life in either family.” 
The Lord Chief Justice has been one of the 
strongest critics of the bill. This is there¬ 
fore precisely the sort of conttovcrsial bill 
on which it is constitutionally proper for the 
Lords to use the limited delaying powers 
now left to them, even if it is irksome that 
they used them with more glee against a 
Labour Government than against any other. 

In effect, the Lords can, if they insist, 
cause any government bill to get lost for a 
single session. But under the Parliament 
Act of 1949 the Government can introduce 
the bill again in the next session, usually 
starting next November, and get it through 
even without the Lords’ agreement, pro¬ 
vided that a year has passed since its 
original second reading in the Commons. It 
is no good the Government saying that the 
mess in which it has entangled its whole 
legislative timetable makes any blocking by 
the Lords peculiarly awkward. If the Con¬ 
servative majority in the Lords tried to hold 
up Labour’s whole programme for a year, 
by systematic wrecking, Mr Wilson would 
have a strong case for fighting the next 
election campaign on peers v. die people; 
he has already wisely said that he would 
not alter the British constitution without 
first seeking an electoral mandate, so the 
rhreat he is holding over the Conservative 
peers is that of an early election, not of an 
immediate new Parliament Act. But the 
ideal issue on which to precipitate the next 
election is not a fight against the Lord Chief 
Justice/ The best recipe for a Labour 

Government a iiil » 2 nd !*■* 

the limited constitutional delays still allowed 
to the Lords, provided the Lords at-enot 
glowering politically when they "impose 
them. And the Conservative peers are not 
glowering politically, vet. 
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DEFENCE AND the ALLIANCE 

Looking Bath Ways 

F ollowing hard on Mr Wilson’s recent 
trip to Paris, that of Mr Denis Healey, 
his defence minister, to Bonn on April sih 
and 9th was clearly meant to strike a note 
of reassurance to the Germans and Ameri¬ 
cans. Mr Healey, whose past remarks about 
the primacy of Britain’s policies towards 
Russia over its German ones have not made 
him popular in Bonn, emphasised that 
44 Britain and Germany must have absolute 
equality ” in any Atlantic nuclear arrange¬ 
ments and that 44 the basic principle of 
British defence policy is interdependence/' 
To give body to these high ideals he spoke 
of joint production with the Germans of 
vertical-take-off combat aircraft and even of 
tanks. 

True, Rolls-Royce engines are apt to find 
their way into any western aircraft, and may 
be profitably sold for the proposed German 
vertical take-off plane, the VAK T91 B ; and 
the British 120mm gun might also be fitted 
on to the German end of the German- 
American 44 tank of the future.” But this is 
traditional trade, not joint research, develop¬ 
ment and production. In fact, in all the talk 
of balancing potential co-operation with 
France against potential co-operation with 
Germany, the weight seems all at the 
French end of the scale. The British and 
French aircraft industries are comparable, 
the British and the much more restricted 
German one are not. Both British and 
Germans are committed to their own 
next generation of weapons and, though 
glad to sell, are not ready to recast their 
plans. Even where the field is more open, 
in the ideas for weapons ten years hence, 
the Germans, being mainly purchasers, are 
happy to co-operate with the Americans, 
while the British as relatively small pro¬ 
ducers feel swamped. There is nothing 
here comparable to the pressures that are 
bringing the French and British aircraft 
industries together. 

Continued on page 283 
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Mr Wilson no doubt feels he is taking 
cut a shrewd insurance policy in Paris. But, 
like the independent deterrent he may be 
forced to keep if an Atlantic force is not 
s: t up, this encourages the illusion that the 
route into Europe runs through Paris. The 
danger, if defence production has political 
meaning, is that Britain’s defence and 
foreign policies will face opposite ways. 

RUSSIA AND POLAND 

Twenty Years Later 

hen the 20-ycar Polish-Soviet treaty 
of “friendship, mutual assistance 
and postwar co-operation ” was signed on 
April 21, 1945 * sixteen Polish non-com¬ 
munist resistance leaders, abducted by the 
Russians, were awaiting trial in Moscow 
and Stalin was in process of outwitting and 
over-riding his western allies and imposing 
a subservient communist regime on the 
Poles. Last week, on April 8th, a new 
Polish-Soviet treaty was signed in Warsaw ; 
after twenty years the circumstances were 
'cry different. 

The emancipation which began with Mr 
(romulka’s defiance of Mr Khrushchev in 
October, 1956, has gone on firmly and dis¬ 
creetly ever since ; there has been no un¬ 
critical and unqualified support from the 
Poles for Moscow in its quarrel with Peking. 
The change is none the less real for its 
inevitable limitations. The new mutual 
obligation to “ communicate and consult ” 
on all important international problems, 
which was absent from the old treaty, is one 


COMMENTARY 

sign of the more equal relationship between 
the two countries. Another is the way in 
which Mr Brezhnev, in his speech after the 
signing of the treaty, went out of his way 
to emphasise that “ true unity between 
socialist countries requires a strict respect 
for the independence and sovereignty of 
each state. ...” 

In spite of the evolution in inter-com¬ 
munist relations, a common fear of Ger¬ 
many remains the binding cement of Polish- 
Russian relations. In practical terms of 
self-defence against possible aggression by 
west Germany, the new treaty adds nothing 
to the Warsaw pact. But Russia’s cate¬ 
gorical re-commitment to the “inviola¬ 
bility ” of the Oder-Neisse line will help to 
dispel the uneasiness that was provoked in 
Poland by Mr Khrushchev's tentative ap¬ 
proaches to Bonn. It also serves to remind 
the Poles that, whatever their inter-party 
differences with the Russians, there is a 
solid reason, in terms of national security, 
for a close relationship with Russia. It is 
a pity that the continuing failure of the West 
(apart from France) to recognise the perma¬ 
nence of Poland’s western frontiers inevit¬ 
ably enhances Poland’s sense of dependence 
on Russia. 

HANGING 

Abolition’s Progress 

T he bill to abolish capital punishment 
is making slow but steady progress 
through the committee of the whole House 
in the Commons. Unless there is an acci- 
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MEDIOCRITY IN GOVERNMENT 


A clever article on Reform in the new 
number of the Westminster Review 
deserves some attention, if only for 
the curious combination of moderation 
in the substance, with indignation in 
the tone of its criticism on the slow¬ 
ness of the middle class to aid the 
working class in achieving that repre¬ 
sentation which the former would never 
have achieved even for themselves, but 
for the eager and powerful aid of the 
latter. 

Whether the writer wishes or does not wish 
to swamp the middle in the working class, 
is not apparent. He argues for a represen¬ 
tation of the minority in opinion, but not, 
as far as we can see, from any desire to 
secure with greater certainty an expression 
of the cultivated thought of the nation, 
only from the principle of fairness which 
requires that ... the minority should be 
permitted to argue their side of the ques¬ 
tion. Whether the minority happened to 
be of cultivated persons or of uncultivated 
would apparently make no difference. The 
writer distinctly argues that we do not want 
a Legislature better than the nation, but 
one, strictly speaking,, representing the 
nation—that it is better we should do our 
own work clumsily, than gee it done by 


men whose thoughts are clearer and aims 
higher than those of the people ai large. 
A popular Government is the true end in 
view; but a poor Government, or rather 
a blundering popular Government, will 
prove better in the end than a Government 
less completely on a level with the average 
mind of the nation, even though it blunders 
less. But . . . the writer, we think, omits 
to notice that the reason why there was 
enthusiasm then, and why there is apathv 
now, proves most distinctly that the 
English people do not share his abstract 
passion for a Government at the precise 
level of its own mediocrity. They were 
indignant against the legislation which pre¬ 
ceded the Reform Bill, because it paid little 
or no regard in its measures to the welfare 
and happiness of the people. ... It was 
the bad fruits of our representative or un¬ 
representative system that really maddened 
both middle and working class into savage 
agitation—not the abstract desire for a 
Government which should precisely repre¬ 
sent the average man’s wishes and capacity. 
. . , A true representation of the average 
knowledge and culture of the nation in 
Parliament would give us a Parliament 
really ignorant of many common and im¬ 
portant matters. 
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dental breakdown in the well-organised 
amateur whipping by the abolitionists, it 
looks as if there is going to be a safe 
majority against all amendments designed 
to retain capital punishment for exceptional 
cases: second murders, murders of police¬ 
men, of prison officers, murders in the 
course of theft, murders by shooting or by 
causing an explosion. The first two amend¬ 
ments of this sort have already been voted 
down. Some others of this genre—such as 
amendments to preserve capital punishment 
for the murder of “ a Sovereign or Head of 
State committed in the United Kingdom ’* 
or of a child “ in conjunction with a sexual 
or indecent assault ”—smack too much of 
nineteenth century penal ideas even for 
some retentionists. 

But the second group of amendments 
coming forward concerns the penalty to 
be substituted for hanging, and they need to 
be taken more seriously. Their movers, 
supported by some abolitionists, seem to be 
actuated by the mistaken idea that succes¬ 
sive Home Secretaries hlive regarded nine 
years as the right term of imprisonment 
for a murderer to serve. In fact this figure 
is no more than an abstract average. Some 
murderers serve less than this and some 
very much more. The amendments now 
proposed (save for one suggesting perpetual 
imprisonment) have one common factor: 
they substitute the discretion of the judi¬ 
ciary for that of the Home Secretary. One 
amendment suggests that the length of 
sentence should be entirely at the discretion 
of the trial judge. Another requires a mini¬ 
mum sentence of 25 years to be imposed 
unless the judge orders otherwise. A third 
requires a prisoner to serve a minimum sen¬ 
tence (laid down by the judge) before he 
can be released on licence by the Home 
Secretary. A fourth requires the Home 
Secretary to consult the Court of Criminal 
Appeal before he can order a prisoner’s re¬ 
lease. Ail these amendments should, on 
careful consideration, be rejected. The 
judge, who has a prisoner before him for 
a few days, is much worse equipped to 
exercise discretion than the Home Secre¬ 
tary, who has constant reports on a life 
prisoner over a period of many years. A 
suggestion has been made that a parole 
board should be set up to advise the Home 
Secretary on the exercise of his discretion ; 
there is something to be said for this, but 
so far no amendment has been tabled. In 
fact. Sir Frank Soskice has gone some way 
towards this by giving an undertaking that 
he will consult the trial judge before re¬ 
leasing a life prisoner. The Home Secre¬ 
tary may also have helped to reassure doubt¬ 
ing abolitionists by announcing that he is 
pressing ahead with his plans for two special 
penal institutions: one an allocation centre 
to decide the appropriate prison for long¬ 
term prisoners; and the other a special 
security wing of Albany prison in the Isle 
of Wight, where external security would be 
high and the prisoners would live under 
special physical conditions suited to violent 
and reckless men who may have to be held 
in custody for a long time. 
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THE WORLD 


INTERNATIONAL 

REPORT 


Faulty line 
between Americans 
and Vietnamese 

I ROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN VIETNAM 

A merica's military communications network in South Vietnam 
allows for instant speech with a pilot flying high over the 
South China sea, with any American base or with the Pentagon 
uvvlf. But when this efficient* sophisticated system is 
plugged into the Saigon telephone exchange, the troubles begin. 
A usual complaint among American advisers is that they have been 
urced to drive across the city because they are unable to make 
^intact by Telephone. This situation is unfortunately not confined 
to the American signals system but to the whole war effort. When 
j job is taken on by the Americans on their own it is generally 
competently performed ; when they act as advisers in collaboration 
with the Vietnamese the result is often confusion. 

The basic reason for this is quite simple. It is that many 
Vietnamese officials and army officers have gradually come to the 
conclusion that this is not their war they have been asked to fight 
nut one between the United States and China—and they have 
become more and more open in expressing this opinion. Two 
slogans that are now heard quite often in Saigon and elsewhere 
jre: " Yank go fight your war some place else/' and, in army 
circles: M He who doesn’t fight has no need to run away.” 

American advisers have been unable to persuade the Vietnamese 
government to tackle the problem of administration—either 
military or civil. The four Vietnamese corps commanders are 
hampered in carrying out their tasks by the lack of co-operation 
iiorn Saigon ; their requests for men, materials and money are 
frequently ignored. The rcasoh for this is the government’s desire 
to retain economic power in its own hands, combined with the 
jcute lack of trained civil servants and with the genuine fear that 
it commanders in the field were given too much authority they 
would became war lords, and either establish autonomous legions 
’f their own or, worse, march on the capital. 

Theoretically, each corps commander has two divisions but they 
<irc under-officered and sometimes under-equipped. They also 
lack the auxiliary and medical services and hospitals that are 
scorning increasingly necessary. A corps commander also has 
overall control of the provincial forces recruited locally by the 
military governor and of the popular defence forces, a form of 
bome guard kept in the villages. These two groups are useful 
in preventing—or trying to prevent—their members from joining 
he Vietcong, but they have little operational value. Reserve 
forces, said to be around three divisions, are kept near Saigon. 

The air force is rather better off, perhaps because its commander, 
Air Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky is trusted by the Americans. The 
J *nger is that the government may feel he is too powerful and 
[tlieve him of his command in a way that would make it difficult 
‘°r the Americans to insist on his reinstatement. 

The most serious military shortage is of information—accurate 
^formation—about the Vietcong. r Normally where the conflicting 
are the same people speaking the same language there is a 



good two-way intelligence system. But this does not operate in 
Vietnam, although it is obvious that the Vietcong rebels have 
excellent information about South Vietnamese and American 
activities and plans. 

This lack of a sound intelligence network is one of the main 
reasons why the initiative on land remains firmly in Vietcong hands. 
This is so despite mistakes by the Vietcong whic^i include, at least 
in the Mekong delta area, the premature transfer from purely 
guerrilla action to the formation of classical military units. Though 
chronically short of anti-aircraft guns and communications equip¬ 
ment, the Vietcong boast that they control three-quarters of the 
country ; this is certainly true during the hours of darkness, and at 
least true of half the country by daylight. 

The Vietcong do not expect much help from the Chinese or 
from anyone else. Indeed they will consider themselves fortunate 
if they acquire fresh supplies of small arms, mortars and machine 
guns for it would seem that Peking is just as apprehensive of 
escalation as Washington is—if not more so. The Vietcong 
admit that the Americans control the air and during the past few 
weeks large-scale bush fires, together with the dry mud fields that 
provide no cover, have made life so difficult for them in the delta 
that some hundreds of guerrillas were withdrawn from the area. 
But they can be expected to return when the rains begin and bad 
weather frustrates air action. 

North of Saigon, it is with the greatest difficulty that the 
Americans can persuade the government forces to keep the main 
coastal road open during the day. There is a constant fear that 
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Pleiku (which houses an important base) will be cut off. Although 
soldiers and light equipment can be transported by air, petroleum 
has so far been carried to the main air bases by road or sea. Often 
the commercial oil company’s road tankers pay tribute to the 
Vietcong but if the roads were cut completely the problem of 
supplying fuel by air would be formidable. A 
With the help of “ spy ” ships which intermingle with Vietnamese 
fishing trawlers, the Americans and the South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment claim that they have control of the coast, though Russian 
electronic trawlers have been seen observing the scene from 
outside the three-mile limit. Although American raids on North 
Vietnam's lines of communication have not been an unqualified 
success, they have prevented—if there were ever a danger of it— 
the concentration of North Vietnamese troops north of the 


seventeenth parallel. Excellent radar, gives the Americans warning 
of Chinese aircraft movements, especially of Migs 15 and 17 which 
are based in three areas in the island of Hainan. 

The Americans freely admit they were badly caught once bv 
Chinese Migs, but claim they have now learnt their lesson. Cer¬ 
tainly on paper, the F-105, unhampered by exrra fuel tanks, 
should be able to outmanoeuvre a Mig, and to destroy easilv 
enough any of the few former Russian bombers—all II 28s—which 
are now deployed in southern China before they could reach thei*- 
targets. With the situation vis-a-vis China apparently under 
control, and with American domination of air and sea, what is now 
urgently needed, as every American general will agree, is to 
persuade the South Vietnamese government to begin the slow, 
complicated work of pacifying the land of South Vietnam. 


THE MEKONG 

Work in 
Progress 

T he vast Mekong river,” said President 
Johnson on April 7th, when he 
pledged support for a big development plan 
in south-east Asia, “ can provide food and 
water and power on a scale to dwarf even 
out own Tv A.” The 2,600-mile river and its 
many tributaries in Thailand, Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia and Vietnam are as yet almost wholly 
undeveloped. They yield no hydro power— 
yet their capacity is at least 20 million 
kilowatts. Uncontrolled flooding restricts 
cultivation in many areas. Only 3 per cent 
of the whole river basin is irrigated—and, 
in this region, irrigation could mean two or 
three rice crops a year instead of only one. 

Construction of five dams on tributaries 
in Thailand, Laos and Cambodia is already 
under way, at a cost Of some £13 million. 
The largest, at Nam Pong, is to be com¬ 
pleted this year; a German loan has 
covered half of the cost. Other work 
already under way includes the dredging of 
silted stretches of the river and the marking 
of channels for navigation. Meanwhile 
contributions or pledges from 21 countries 
(in addition to the four riparian states) have 
built up, since 1957, to a total of £10 
million in resources available for surveys, 
planning and other pre-investment work. 
Over fifty teams of surveyors and other 
experts are now working in the river basin 
under the general authority of the Mekong 
committee, the co-ordinating body that the 
four states set up in 1957 with the support 
of the UN Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (Ecafe) in Bangkok. 

The first study of the Mekong’s potential 
was made by Ecafe in 1952. Its closer 
study in 1957 led to a four-month inspec¬ 
tion tour by a UN team of experts on water 
resources and power, led by General 
Wheeler, the World Bank's chief consultant 
in this field, who confirmed the Ecafe find¬ 
ings and drew up a Jfoj^year programme of 
detailed investigation^ Hydrologic stations 
were set up and aerial mapping began in 
1959. Three major mainstream projects 
have been selected j plans for their execu¬ 
tion are due to be ready within two or three 



years. One involves building a dam at 
Pa Mong, west of Vientiane, to irrigate z\ 
million acres in Thailand and Laos. The 
other two are in Cambodia: one would 
irrigate 250,000 acres and multiply Cam¬ 
bodia’s power output fifteen rimes ; the 
other involves a gated barrage to control 
the Tonic Sap tributary. This would 
stabilise the water level in Cambodia's great 
lake, the fluctuations of which are rapidly 
killing the fish, and not only double the 
potential fish catch but also rescue much 
of the Mekong delta from salination that 
now makes large areas unfit for cultivation. 

The whole complex of pre-investment 
surveys and experiments is regularly 
reviewed by an international advisory board, 
of which General Wheeler has been chair¬ 
man since its creation six years ago. A 
feature of the Mekong programme is that 
it has gone forward through periods during 
which the riparian states have been 
quarrelling fiercely ; even at times when 
diplomatic relations have been broken off, 
co-operation in this work has continued. 
Mr Johnson’s expressed hope that North 
Vietnam would come in, “just as soon as 
peaceful co-operation is possible,” to join 
the larger development plan that he 
envisages for the region, may seem visionary 
in present circumstances. There are those 
who argue that south-east Asian instability 


and lack of common purpose make it un¬ 
thinkable that there could ever be any such 
plan. But the hard fact of eight years' 
steadily evolving work on the Mekong pro 
giamme is evidence to the contrary. 

ALGERIA 

Thrice Blessed 

I N most of the Arab world and beyond 
there is relief that Mr Hocine Ait 
Ahmed, the Algerian rebel leader con¬ 
demned to death on April 10th, has been 
reprieved. If President Benbella's public 
image is that of buoyant ambition, it is also 
one of humanity. To spare the life of his 
one-time friend, turned enemy, was not only 
in his character. It was also in his stars. 
Mr Ait Ahmed was, like Mr Benbella, one 
of a nine-star galaxy that directed Algeria's 
struggle for freedom. Three died in the 
course of the struggle. Of the six that 
remain only President Benbella holds power 
But, though the rest are scattered, each as 
an individual is honoured by Africans and 
Asians as a great prototype of resistance. 

Thar trial ended as it was bound to. Mr 
Ait Ahmed and a rebel leader from Oran 
got death sentences (both of which were 
commuted by President Benbella, within 
two days, on April 12th); others got prison 
sentences ; Mr Boudiaf and Mr Kbidcr, two 
members of the original galaxy who have 
been in opposition from abroad, were sen¬ 
tenced to death in absentia. There was not 
a public indictment of the counter¬ 
revolution. For Mr Ait Ahmed could be 
made to personify no such thing. 

He is one of the architects of his country's 
socialist framework today. He helped Mr 
Benbella to draw up the 1962 Tripoli 
charter that outlined Algerian socialism and, 
alone, made the first draft of the March 
1963 decrees establishing woxkers’ self 
management in factories and farms. His 
point of departure—and from it the tragic 
road back to armed revolt in his name 
Kabylia—was in seeking more power for 
parliament and people. There would be an 
added blessing to President Benbella's twice 
blessed act of mercy if it could become the 
signal for those lost-cause maquis who still 
roam the Kabyle mountains finally to lay 
down their arms. 
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to match man's visions 


Jodrg/l B?nk Ttltscopm 

■ Cupwitingi iimium- fo r mat .,, 

Today's advanced projects cail for a high order of engineering skill and 
precision. Head Wrightson—through big resources, research f nd 
creative imagination—is equipped to undertake exceptional jobs of 
many kinds. In the intricate steelwork contract for the new Jodrell 
Bank Telescope, for example, one hundred and eighty tons of steel 
were used, and the great parabolic bowl had to be designed With the 
aid of computer calculations. Leading in so many new fields.. .in 
oxygen steelmaking, in nuclear power equipment, in automated 
production plants of many kinds, Head Wrightson is ready for every 
new need of industry. 


engineered and built by 


Head 
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Where In the world is NISSHO? 



1 


(ji I',, 


Just about everywhere 
in the worM of 
international trade! 



In England— Nissho arranged for the General Electric Co., 
Ltd. to supply an atomic reactor core, plus related equip¬ 
ment and technological data, to a consortium of Japanese 
firms known as the First Atomic Power Industry Group 
(FAPIG). This equipment and technology was required 
by FAPIG for the construction of Japan’s first nuclear 
power plant, scheduled for completion in 1965. 


In over fifty of the world’s principal trade centers 

there are experienced Nissho trade experts ready to talk 
business with you—whether your business be ships, 
metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general commodi¬ 
ties. Why not have a talk with your local Nissho repre¬ 
sentative sometime soon. It could well be the most 
profitable chat you'll ever have. 


General Importers and Exporters 

9ihe nissho co.im 

Head Offlcas Higashi ku, Osaka. Japan Cables: NISSHOCONY OSAKA Telex: OS3264, OS3265, OS3361, OS3481 Tokyo Office: Tokyo Bock>- 
kaikan Bldg., Tokyo. Japan Cables: NISSHOCONY TOKYO Telex: TK2233, TK2234, TK2460, TK2538 London Branch: 40. Baslnghall St., 
London E.C. 2 Tel: l^tlonal 4991/8 Telex: UK 28302, Cables.: NISSHOCONY. LONDON OyeraeM OffidMi>|”nibUrgrP9fMldwf, Paris> 
.^Barcelona, Milan and 49 ythyr maior citieu .tlyoMBhput triewortd. _ 1 Tv; ,* '. ?•. *77'“' 7**""7". ' V ■ 
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WEST ' 

GERMANY 

Herr 
Strauss 
Limbers 
up 

FROM OUR BONN 
CORRESPONDENT 

HB west German chancellor and his foreign minister will be 
spending an unquiet Easter within a mile or so of each other 
in Bavaria, the stamping ground of Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, the 
weightiest challenger of the government’s foreign policy. Herr 
Erhard, himself a Bavarian, has gone to his home on the Tegernsee 
to take a three weeks’ quasi-holiday from which he hopes to emerge 
litter to cope with the dual strain of governing the country and 
fighting an election. Herr Schroder, a man from the north, is in a 
nearby sanatorium, convalescing from influenza and cares of state. 

Herr Erhard is aware that his uncertain performance as chan¬ 
cellor since he took over from Dr Adenauer in October, 1963, has 
disappointed much of the electorate. Since last autumn, public 
opinion polls have been recording a swing from the Christian 
Democrats towards the Social Democrats, whose chancellor-desig¬ 
nate, Herr Brandt, has consequently been demanding an election 
ihis spring instead of in September. Herr Schroder’s political stock 
is probably lower now than it ever has been. Not only has his 
dissatisfaction with the Hallstcin doctrine, and his rejection of 
President de Gaulle’s vision of European self-sufficiency, made him 
many enemies on the right. Wittingly or unwittingly the chan¬ 
cellor has also helped to undermine his foreign minister’s reputa¬ 
tion by leaving him to take an unfair share of the blame for the 
setback to German policy in the Middle East. And there things 
ate going to get worse before they get better. 

Neither Herr Erhard nor Herr Schroder could have been sur¬ 
prised. by Dr Adenauer’s sorrowful remonstrances at the Christian 
Democratic Union’s party conference in Dtisseldorf at the end of 
last month. But they were not expecting Dr Adenauer’s co-chair¬ 
man, the party manager, Herr Dufhues, to call publicly for “ a 
changing of the guard ” after the election (he did not mean that 
Herr Erhard should he replaced but that much of his present team 
should be). Nor were they prepared to hear him remark gratui¬ 
tously that “ of course ” Herr Strauss must be considered to be a 
candidate for a post in the new cabinet. 

Herr Strauss’s broad shadow fell across the Tegernsee last week¬ 
end all the way from the Bavarian capital. In Munich on April 
toth the Christian Social Union (the CDU’s Bavarian alter egq) 
re-elected the two mbst formidable antagonists of the Atlantic 
fundament of Herr Erhard’s and Herr Schroder’s foreign policy— 
Herr Strauss to the party chairmanship and Freiherr von Gutteri- 
berg to the party executive. Holding jo of the coalitWs 318 
seats in the Bundestag, and being in little danger of losing them, 
the CSU is indispensable to Herr Erhard’s government. In 
Bavaria alone some three million voters (nearly ten per cent of the 
west German electorate) broadly support Herr Strauss’s views, 
in the rest of the country many more, moved by Herr Strauss’s 






liementaty advocacy <K dose* 


i’ MSt***, *# WU, I* 

Otftfc■ Alit;h^srrotie wdjr Apim 10th issue of hip om weekly, ‘ 
0 Bayent-Kuriar, jo ^ ^topimioned two-hour speech that he 
made after his rc-eteCtioh party chairmanship, and .to the 
n»h^ sq>lusticated reflections and proposals published in the April 
nnmper d Jht*i0fanal Affairs, the quarterly published by Chat¬ 
ham House. flert Straw*goes m m of the way with President de 
; Gauflc in affirmin i that the time' has come when, for nuclear 
/ interesri of the European Nato Countries have 

cc*$ed wholly to coincide with those of their American allies. 
r The principal aim of American policy, Herr Strauss notes, is 
no longer to promote west European unity and autonomy but to 
reach with the Soviet Union a settlement based on the status quo 
in Europe. Nato, he submits, should consequently be transformed 
from an American protective alliance for the free European coun¬ 
tries to an Amcrican-European alliance of equals. Germany and 
France have already resolved to concert their foreign and defence 
policies. They are committed to promote political union, embrac¬ 
ing initially the six countries of the European common market. 

The countries that are steering their way towards political 
federation, Herr Strauss elaborates in International Affairs , should 
set up a European nuclear council, to which the defence ministers 
of the Six should belong. 


For the purpose of co-ordinating . . . targets and dispositions . .. 
the commander of the American Nato units in Europe would need 
to belong to this council, although his status in it would still have 
to be decided. Beyond that, a European nuclear arsenal should be 
created on French territory, and, if Great Britain takes part, on 
British territory as well. The development and manufacture of 
European nuclear weapons should be supported with scientific and 
financial contributions from the other states of the European union. 
As a. beginning there must be provision that in this first stage of 
the shaping of the community the order for the use of nuclear 
weapons may be given only by the really established authorities, 
that is, the French president and the heads of government on whose 
territory parts of die nuclear arsenal arc placed. In this way it 
would very soon be possible to establish two efficient strategic 
systems complementary to each other. 


Herr Strauss concludes his article by asserting that Germany 
would thus not have any national control over atomic weapons, 
and by expressing the hope that Britain will decide to contribute 
its potential to the European, in preference to the American, pillar 
of the Atlantic bridge. 

It is too early to assess how widely beyond Bavaria Herr Strauss 
is winning popular and parliamentary support for his ideas. But 
in addition to his 50 party members, he has in the Bundestag the 
qualified backing of a slowly growing minority of Christian Demo¬ 
crats, among them Dr Adenauer, Herr Krone and the up-and- 
coming leader of the parliamentary party, Herr Barzcl. The chan¬ 
cellor himself is not so irretrievably committed an Atlanticist that 


he might not be persuaded to accept much of Herr Strauss’s thesis. 
But any pronounced shift in the direction of policy would mean the 
end of Herr Schroder’s term at the foreign ministry. Herr Strauss 
is playing confidently for high stakes. “ I have not the slightest 
interest,” be remarked to the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung , 
“in belonging to a constellation of ministers that does not agree 
with my ideas about the exigencies and aims of foreign policy.” 

But there are still two major obstacles in Herr Strauss’s way. 
The first is the ebullient Strauss himself, over whose own impetuous 
feet he has a habit of tripping. The second is the French presi¬ 
dent, whose selfishness for France has nor won the confidence of 
the German people. In his speech to the faithful at Munich, Herr 
Strauss took note of both hindrances. “ I am neither saint nor 
demon,” he remarked of his enemies’ campaign to discredit him. 
And he rebuked President .de Gaulle for the “ twilight ” in which 
he was making unilateral approaches to the Soviet Union, 
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QfUEECE AMD CYPRUS 

Question 
of Timing 

FROM OUR ATHENS 
CORRESPONDENT 

T hroughout the event- . 

ful history of the 
Cyprus dispute Greece has 
often had occasion to regret 
missed opportunities. The 
report of the United 
Nations mediator, Scnor 
Galo Plaza, published on 
March 30th, has brought 
the Greeks another moment 
of regret. This time it is Archbishop ai 
for the opportunity missed 
last summer when America's Mr Dean 
Acheson came up with a conditional 
proposal for enosis, union between Greece 
and Cyprus. In Athens, debate about Mr 
Acheson’s suggestion was boiled down to a 
theoretical argument about how big an area 
of Cyprus could in return be leased to 
Turkey as a base without exposing the 
Greek side to charges of condoning parti¬ 
tion. The Plaza report, which rules out 
enosis for as long as it pleases the Turks, 
looted like a Greek victory only because 
of Turkey’s summary rejection of Senor 
Galo Plaza as mediator. Far from being a 
victory, it has simply provoked second 
thoughts about Mr Acheson’s proposal, 
which, in fact, brought Greek irredentist 
dreams closer to fulfilment than ever before. 

Since last summer the situation has been 
turned upside down. Mr Acheson’s failure 
was basically due to the Greek government’s 



Archbishop and Mr Papandreou 


perhaps, along the lines of the defunct 
Acheson formula. 

It is over the slow pace of this procedure 
that Athens and Ankara now differ, and this 
divergence may cause short-term problems. 
The Turkish leaders feel that time is work¬ 
ing against them. They see Archbishop 
Makarios inching his way towards such com¬ 
plete control of Cyprus that with the help 
of Russian war material he may one day 
soon deprive Turkey of its effective threat 
of military intervention. The Greek gov- 


PAKISTAN 


No Boats Burnt 


inability to impose any solution on Arch¬ 
bishop Makarios, although Turkey had 
accepted in principle a package deal com¬ 
prising enosis against a Turkish base in 
Cyprus. Today Turkey, after its rapproche¬ 
ment with Russia, has resumed active 
opposition to enosis and reverted to the 
idea of a federal solution for Cyprus. Arch¬ 
bishop Makarios, for his part, seems to be 
more reconciled to the fact that after the 
Russian volte face a negotiated solution is 
inevitable. 

The Greeks have thus set out to mate 
the best of the Plaza report by supporting 
the mediator’s recommendation that talks 
between the island’s two communities 
should be tried as a means of ending the 
present deadlock. The object of the talks 
would be to consolidate the present uneasy 
peace, which Athens considers an essential 
preliminary to a long-term peaceful solu¬ 
tion. Archbishop Makarios, who resisted 
American attempts to secure an arms mora¬ 
torium in Cyprus two weeks ago, now evi¬ 
dently sees the advantages of a policy which 
would strip Turkey of any pretext lot mili¬ 
tary intervention. In the Greek view, a 
localised effort at pacification could be 
assisted by parallel talks between Athens 
ftn^ Ankara. In the course of these con- 
tact|(tdoaf>for the future could be aired, 


R ecent events in Moscow, Teheran 
and Rawalpindi have illustrated the 
growing non-alignment of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy. Barely had China’s Mr Chen Yi and 
Mr Chou-En-lai paid their visits to Pakistan 
than President Ayub Khan was off to Russia. 
His talks there (which ended on April nth) 
have resulted in three agreements on trade, 
economic co-operation and cultural ex¬ 
changes. The 1961 agreement on oil ex¬ 
ploration in Pakistan has been extended for 
another five years. Trade between the 
two countries is expected to double by 
1967. 

Common ground was found in opposition 
to all kinds of imperialism and President 
Ayub praised the Soviet Union’s role in the 
struggle of subject peoples for liberation. 

But Moscow is a far cry from Teheran, 
and at the Central Treaty Organisation 
meeting in Teheran on April 6th and 7th 
Pakistan’s finance minister struck a different 
note. Pakistan, he said, had joined Cento 
to defend its independence and sovereignty 
again aggression; it was happy to be 
associated with the United States and 
Britain. 

For the time being Pakistan seems to be 
pursuing the limited aim of establishing 
normal relations with the Russians, from 
whom it remained nearly isolated until 
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ernment believes that a period of peace and 
calm on the island is essential before nego¬ 
tiations for a lasting solution €an begin. 
Above all, they are loth to engage in negotia¬ 
tions with the Turkish coalition government 
which is facing general elections in October. 
Despite Turkish assurances that the coali¬ 
tion parties are almost certain to win the 
election, the Greek prime minister, Mr 
Papandreou, feels that no pre-election 
government could possess enough flexibility 
to compromise on such a highly emotional 
issue. He therefore prefers to proceed with 
the consolidation of peace in Cyprus 
combined with discreet Greek-Turkish 
exchanges paving the way for prac¬ 
tical negotiations after the Turkish 
elections. 

This disagreement over timing is worry¬ 
ing the Greeks. Turkey is becoming im¬ 
patient for fear that by next autumn it may 
lose the Cyprus battle without even a fight. 
Signs of Ankara’s wish to precipitate talks 
are already causing anxiety here. President 
Gursel’s recent threats of intervention in 
Cyprus as well as of action against the 
ecumenical patriarchate and the Greek 
minority in Istanbul are interpreted by the 
Greeks in the context of Turkey’s desire 
for hastening talks. Ankara’s tough attitude 
is nourishing the misgiving that, if all else 
fails, Turkey might provoke inter-com¬ 
munal incidents in Cyprus in order to force 
a sense of urgency on the Greeks. 


FROM OUR PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENT 

1961. Its development demands growing 
foreign aid, and the West is no longer able 
to meet all its requirements. Then there is 
Pakistan’s need for international support on 
Kashmir. While India is uncertain of itself, 
and Kashmir in turmoil, this seems the time 
for Pakistan to exert itself to the full. But 
although China’s support for the Kashmiris’ 
right of self-determination has lately become 
more positive, the Russians, with their veto 
at the United Nations, have until recently 
leaned heavily toward India. 

President Ayub is too realistic to have 
hoped for a reversal of Russian policy, and 
seems to have aimed merely at Russian non- 
alignment. The negotiations in Moscow 
were admittedly difficult and there is little 
doubt that most of the snags related to 
Kashmir. The absence of any direct refer¬ 
ence to it in the joint communique was 
not unexpected. But the Russian backing 
for people “ fighting for the right to decide 
their future at their own discretion ” seems 
a positive gain for Pakistan—although k is 
doubtful whether everything in the com¬ 
munique means in Moscow exactly what it 
means in Rawalpindi. There is, however, 
nothing yet to indicate that under its 
present leadership Pakistan may go so far 
in its quest for Russian support on Kashmir 
as to jeopardise its ties with the West. 



The 18 th century 
re-discovered. 
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Grace. 






Music and wit 
in a garden 
in Sussex. 


in mid-afternoon. 


BP FESTIVALS SERIES—No. 15. 

Glyndeboume Festival Opera - 16th May to 15 th 
August. Operas to include the first production at 
Glyndeboume of Cimarosa’sll Matrimonio Segreto 
and Donizetti’s Anna Bolena as well as revivals of 
Mozart, Verdi, Rossini, and Richard Strauss. Full 
programme and details from: Festival Box Office, 
Glyndeboume, Lewes, Sussex. 

Artist Gaynor Chapman, ig, illustrator and mured artist . 
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Now fly JAL to Tokyo any day of the week! 

A JAL jet now takes-off for Tokyo every day of the week. There are five flights from London, 
two from Paris. You can fly over the North Pole (four flights weekly-that's more than any 
other airline) or south by the Silk Road (three flights). Only JAL fly these two direct routes to 
Japan.. And if your destination is South East Asia, and across the Pacific to the West Coast 
USA, JAL schedules have increased there, too. The same big, luxurious DC8 Jet Couriers 
operate. And you'll find the same attentive service aboard, from take-off to touch-down. 

See your travel agent. 

J/%L 

UARAN AIR LINKS 8 Hanover Street, London W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 3831 

Send for your free Japanese language gramophone record 
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IRISH REPUBLIC 

Out with the old 

1XOM A CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN 

I ndependents had the worst of the deal 
at the Irish general election on April 
8th. All three major parties increased their 
votes, although the main opposition party, 
Fine Gael, has dropped a seat. Fianna 
hail, the government party, has won two 
scats and so now, with 72 seats, has exactly 
half the membership of the Dail. But 
Mr Sean Lemass, the prime minister, 
will not, in fact, be in a stronger 
position, than he was before the elec¬ 
tions ; in the last Dail, he could rely 
on a handful of independent deputies—who 
have now lost their seats. His margin will 
therefore be narrower now. 

Both the main parties are frustrated that 
an increase in votes means so little in terms 
ol party strength. Fianna Fail has not got 
us over-all majority; Fine Gael has now 
actually less seats. But the other opposition 
group, the Labour party, increased both its 
vote and its representation. It now has a 
share, albeit a small one, of seats in the 
city of Dublin which contains by far the 
greatest concentration of wage-earners in 
the republic. For the first time, it is 
plausible to think of Labour as one day 
becoming the main opposition party. 

The swing in this election was against the 
independents and towards the major parties. 
By itself this is not new: Mr de Valera's 
governments used to alternate between 
having a majority themselves and depending 
nil the influence they could exert over in¬ 
dependent deputies. Independents will have 
their day again but there is another aspect 
of this election which is irreversible: the 
elimination of many of the older deputies. 

Mr Lemass made no bones about this 
movement towards youth sofar as his party, 
and indeed the cabinet itself, was concerned. 
Several ministers (including the minister for 
finance, Dr Ryan) have retired, not with 
alacrity in all cases. A number of back¬ 
benchers did not stand. In other cases, 
sitting deputies were ousted by their 
younger running-mates. Fine Gael did not 
follow this example deliberately; but in 
their case abo the older deputies were 
defeated. The result is that the average age 
of die Dail has been substantially reduced. 
And this marks another step away from the 
controversies of the civil war. 

This development is in line with the 
mood erf the country. Since 1959, the 
economic indicators have consistently 
pointed upwards. Over the past five years, 
the average rate of growth has been more 
than four per cent a year. The change is 
unmistakable, not merely in statistics but 
in a new spirit of self-confidence and inno¬ 
vation. The interesting thing is that this 
growing prosperity has not led to “ never 
had it so good ” smugness. 

On the contrary, the election was fought 
largely on the issue of the social services. 


INTERN. VI’IQNAL report 

Here, ironically, Fine Gael made the run¬ 
ning. For the fiast year ir has been engaged 
in the drafting of a new programme con¬ 
cerned chiefly with social matters. It has 
argued, with some justice, that the emphasis 
has been too much on the creation of wealth 
and too little on its distribution. 

If the new Dail is concerned with social 
issues, it will not be a moment too soon. 
Emigration has become less of a counter¬ 
balance to a growing population. There is 
now an acute housing shortage in Dublin. 
f aggravated by the deterioration of many of 
the older areas. Within a very few years, a 
major increase in the number of children 
of school age will raise problems of educa¬ 
tional facilities. While people have been 
thinking about these problems for some 
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time, their urgency is underestimated ill a 
country where everybody is accustomed to a 
falling population. 

The new Dail will have other matters on 
its hands. The balance of payments is not 
healthy; and continued restraint in wages 
and salaries is needed. In the longer term, 
the foreign trade position is perhaps the 
most difficult problem of all. The govern¬ 
ment cannot indefinitely shrug the whole 
matter off by taking it for granted that Ire¬ 
land will have joined the European com¬ 
mon market by 1970; Altogether it is well 
that the incoming Dail is younger than its 
predecessor; acquaintance with the prob¬ 
lems of the nineteen-sixties will be more 
useful than experience of the nineteen- 
twenties. 


TANZANIA 

Not so bad 

FROM OUR LAST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

T anzania usually gets itself into the 
headlines by doing inexplicable things 
like deporting senior American diplomats— 
or downright silly things like banning the 
“ Goldfinger " film. But when Mrs Barbara 
Castle, Britain’s minister of overseas devel¬ 
opment, goes there on April 22nd to talk 
about economic aid, she will find that a great 
deal of sensible progress has been made in 
three years of independence. And if, before 
she goes, she has browsed through a copy 
of the “ Report of the presidential commis¬ 
sion on the establishment of a democratic 
one-party state ” published on April 7th, she 
is likely to be impressed by the maturity and 
sincerity with which the 16 commissioners 
have tackled the young country's problems. 

Tanzania has reached the stage where its 
leaders can claim justification for measures 
that brought them international criticism 
when initiated a year or more ago. There 
were warnings, for instance of totalitarian¬ 
ism when all the country's trade unions were 
amalgamated into the single National Union 
of Tanganyikan Workers with the labour 
minister in charge of it. The only justifica¬ 
tion at the time seemed to be that some 
union leaders had intrigued with the army 
mutineers. Yet at the national union’s first 
annual conference this month President 
Nyerere (holder of union card No. 1) was 
able to produce the impressive figures of a 
44 per cent increase in average male earn¬ 
ings for 1964 over 1962, while man-days 
lost from industrial disputes had shrunk 
from 417,500 to less than 6,000. 

Then, the leaders of the Tanganyika 
African National Union were censured two 
years ago when they declared all other par¬ 
ties illegal, and when Mr Jackson Saileni 
was given three years' jail, and a former high 
commissioner in London, Mr Christopher 
Tumbo, was detained, for wanting to be dif¬ 
ferent and head their own tiny groups. But 
last week the report did something to re¬ 


deem this nastiness by facing up to the 
implications of a one-party state with an 
honesty not often seen elsewhere. It devised 
a means of making the system as democratic 
as possible by having three candidates con¬ 
test each constituency and by maintaining a 
relaxed party discipline in pariiament. And 
it sought ways of keeping the system as free 
from abuse by officials as possible by 
appointing a team of special commissioners 
to tour the land to hear grievances, and by 
insisting that the 17 regional commissioners, 
who tend to be autocrats when in distant 
corners, should attend parliament. 

In addition, the numbers held under the 
preventive detention act have decreased and 
last month 51 of the 126 still held were 
released. Meanwhile, for anyone seeking 
comfort about Zanzibar, the latest word is 
that the chosen twelve of the People's Golf 
Club have been taking on visiting Scotsmen 
from Dar-es-Salaam, while Mr Babu, the 
twinkling leftist, has been talking solemnly, 
since his translation to the mainland as min¬ 
ister of commerce, about the importance of 
increasing trade with hard currency areas. 

The slogan Uhuru na Shibe ” is now 
stamped on official correspondence. But the 
Tanzania government has had some un¬ 
deserved setbacks in this aim of providing a 
square meal as well as independence for 
everyone. One object of the £246 million 
development plan is to raise income per 
head from £19 a year to £45 by 1980. But 
while the value of exports rose by 9 per 
cent last year, the future for sisal, which 
accounts for about 30 per cent of Tanzania's 
export earnings, is threatened by the perfec¬ 
tion of synthetic fibres. The abrupt tap¬ 
ering off of west German aid, after Presi¬ 
dent Nyerere and his foreign minister, Mr 
Oscar Kambona, believed they had solved 
the problem of relations with the two Ger- 
manies, could leave them £20 million short 
of the £80 million the planners expect to 
raise from foreign governments. The loss 
will be felt the more if the Americans, who 
have been giving more than £4 million of 
aid a year, take similar umbrage at the recent 
allegations of plots and at the deportations of 
American diplomats. 

British aid, as Mrs Castle knows wdl, 
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is therefore vital to the plan.«When the 
agreement for £6,750,00° British %elp for 
the' first two years of the plan was signed 
in January, President Nyerere dwelt on the 
fact that a third of this amount was to pay 
for local costs and it was all spread over 
217 projects rather than concentrated on 
some prestige monument. Britain is also 
providing technical assistance (mainly 
secondary school teachers and help with the 
young university college) worth another £2 
million a year. 

A distressing fact is that in the absence of 
political federation, the east African com¬ 
mon market embracing Tanzania, Kenya 
and Uganda gets no stronger. The notion of 
scheduling certain industries as a monopoly 
for one of the three countries would have 
worked to the advantage of Tanzania, which 
would have been vouchsafed three import¬ 
ant new industries. But Kenya and Uganda 
have gone slow on the scheduling process, 
believing that Tanzania may be on the point 
of starting its own currency. Unless the 
three east African states can get rid of their 
mutual distrust, there will be little gain for 
any of them. 


FRANCE AND EUROPE 

Best of Both 
Worlds 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 

Y et another common market initiative 
looks like coming to grief on the 
French desire to have the best of both 
worlds, combining the benefits of economic 
integration within Europe with freedom of 
action without. This time the casualty is 
the as yet non-existent common policy on 
trade relations with eastern Europe, for 
which the European Commission has been 
agitating. The Commission put forward a 
draft resolution for tbs progressive qj-ordi- 
nation of national policies in certain speci¬ 
fied sectors (export credits, import liberali¬ 
sation lists, etc.) which was to have been 
adopted on April 8th. But Paris has let it 
be known that any firm commitment on co¬ 
ordinating national trade policies vis A vis 
eastern Europe is out. 

France has solid reasons of national 
interest for not wanting to be tied down in 
any way in its dealings with eastern Europe. 
French capital goods exports are becom¬ 
ing more and more oriented towards the 
Russian and eastern European markets. It 
has been estimated that nearly a third of 
French exports of capital goods over the 
course of the next few years will go to the 
Soviet Union; the figure rises to nearly 
50 per cent if one takes into account the 
other eastern European countries. The 
Russian decision to adopt the French 
system of colour television will presumably 
mean a further boost in French exports of 
Jqpflp nic equipment to eastern Europe. 
MSt European Commission may hold one 
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ace np its sleeve, however. In its proposals 
announced last week for the financing of 
European farm policy when common prices 
are introduced in 1967, it suggested that 
only those exports which are of a “ com¬ 
munity character ” will qualify for the 
necessary export rebates. In other words, 
France will not be able to go on receiving 
common market subsidies for its grain ex¬ 
ports to eastern Europe 90 long as it insists 
on keeping its trade relations with third 
countries on a bilateral basis. 

HOLLAND 

Socialists Back 

A fter six years in opposition Holland’s 
socialists arc back in the government. 
The new coalition put together on Monday 
after six weeks’ negotiations is headed by 
a new Roman Catholic prime minister, Mr 
Cals, and includes three Prorestant “ anti¬ 
revolutionaries,” but takes in five socialists 
too. The change has come about as the 
result of a particularly parochial quarrel 
over the liberalisation of Holland’s broad¬ 
casting system; the Liberals, who started 
the quarrel by demanding a loosening-up 
of the system that allocates the airwaves 
to five separate religious political groups, 
lost the argument and are now out. 

Holland’s new opening to the left is 
unlikely to result in any revolutionary 
changes in policy. But in the negotiations 
that created the new cabinet it has been 
agreed that house rents will be increased in 
two phases, and that a mild six-months 
capital gains tax (to be called a “ speculation 
tax”) will be introduced. The outgoing 
government had planned to introduce a 15 
per cent tax rebate on distributed profits; 
this will probably be withdrawn. The 
extra money thus raised will probably go 
towards government aid to local authorities 
in Holland and backward countries abroad. 
There are expectations of more government 
influence on oil and gas drilling operations 
(presently lgased to private companies) in 
the north Sea, and a halt to the denationalis¬ 
ing of state enterprises. But there are no 
proposals for new nationalisation and the 
socialists’ proposal for the control of land 
prices will not be taken up. 

All this amounts to about as strong a dose 
of socialism as a Labour party inside a broad 
coalition can hope to achieve. In any event, 
there must be fresh elections within two 
years and while, by Dutch habit, the num¬ 
bers of seats held by the parties are 
unlikely to change much then, there is at 
least the certain prospect of a new search 
for a new coalition. The present argument 
lasted for 45 days and there was never any 
certainty that the Socialists would make it. 
In this way Dutch politics imposes self- 
restraint on all parties. But the most silver 
of all the linings Dutch business men should 
be looking for, in what they now see as a 
cloudy future, is the fact that the Dutch 
incomes policy has a better chance of work¬ 
ing when the socialists are in the govern¬ 
ment than when they are out of it. 
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JAPAN 

Humble 

Mediator 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

\panese leaders know that there is no 
quick way to end either Indonesia’s 
guerrilla action against Malaysia or the 
conflict in South Vietnam. But it is still good 
politics to send peace missions abroad, or 
take advantage of diplomatic visits, to dis¬ 
cuss ways of lessening tension. It is a means 
of showing people, at home and outside, 
that Japan has reached the point where it 
can play an important part in world politics. 

Japan is showing a certain maturity in its 
approach to the south-east Asian leaders, ex¬ 
pecting little while assuming that nothing is 
lost by trying. The latest attempt began 
on April 14th when a group of senior Japan¬ 
ese politicians, under the leadership of Mr 
Shojiro Kawashima, the vice-president of 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic party, left 
Tokyo to attend the tenth anniversary cele¬ 
brations, to be held in Jakarta between April 
17th and 19th, of the Bandung Arro- 
Asian conference. The mission is to take 
the chance to call in at a number of south¬ 
east Asian capitals. 

The Japanese believe that the Vietnam 
situation is nearing the point where the 
Vietcong might agree to sit down at a con¬ 
ference, and that Japan could play a part in 
bringing this about. They also hope that 
they can do something constructive towards 
bringing Malaysia and Indonesia together, 
Mr Shunichi Matsumoto, the government’s 
special envoy to south-east Asian countries, 
has suggested that it might be a good idea 
to dispatch a senior diplomat to Kuala Lum¬ 
pur at the same time as Mr Kawashima and 
his 13-member mission are in Jakarta. There 
are even hopes that Mr Kawashima will be 
able to discuss possible solutions to these 
problems with tne Chinese prime minister, 
Mr Chou En-lal, who will attend the 
Bandung celebrations. 

The Japanese have taken what is called 
locally a “ low posture,” for fear that others 
may feel they are pushing themselves for¬ 
ward. But they know that the Russians at 
least would like them to do more. The 
Kawashima mission is expected to propose 
to the Asian leaders an internationally guar¬ 
anteed mutual non-aggression agreement. 
And it is convinced that the Soviet Union 
will back them in this attempt. 

The mission will stop in Bangkok to meet 
Thai leaders, primarily in the belief that 
Thai help would be valuable in bring¬ 
ing Tunku Abdul Rahman and President 
Sukarno to the bargaining table. It is also 
thought that President Macapagal of the 
Philippines, who will be in Jakarta, would 
co-operate in any mediation attempt made 
by Japan. But of course the Japanese have 
no mandate to propose a solution. All they 
can try to do is to bring the conflicting sides 
together round a table. 
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L Going to Home? 

. Have a view of 
tike city that 

•■*4 Caesar never saw. _ 

^rittCavalieri Hilton, high on Mdnte Mario, 
manager Olaf Boride has an incomparable 
\ iew of Rome. He also has landscaped gardens, 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, excellent 
restaurants and night life as exalting as a 
Roman candle. Even a free private bus service 
to the heart of Rome. 

(aVALIERI J-JtLTON 


Go iatta ati onal-with all the comforts of Hilton 

Jfjfrrffifcftf, 9M iwr Mfl'W Stint or colt ant Nitron hotel or NiUon Reserx utwn Office. 



Going to Athens? " 
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Grtdkuvem whetoftc local * 

roof-top supper club... and beautifully- 
appointed guest rooms with views of the 
Acropolis, city or sea. 

ATHCNS HILTON 


MANUFACTURERS 


Now in -... 
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Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company has 1 
opened a representative office in the 
growing and dynamic Capital of Venezuela at 
Edificio Edoval, Esquina Mijarcs, Caracas. 

This new office augments those facilities 
available to the growing number of our clients 
who do business in Lathi America. 

Complete globalcoverage for all types of 
international banking services is assured 
through: 

• Our two London branches. 

• Our representative offices in Beirut, Caracas, 
Frankfurt, Madrid, Manila, Mexico City, 
Paris, Rome, SSo Paulo find Tokyo. 

• Correspondent banks fkrougltotd the world. 



Go international'—with all the comforts of Hilton 

For reservations, see your travel agent or < all any NiUon hotel or Hilton Reservation Office. 


44 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10015 
leaden fr«nchti: 7 Fliicfi llml, E. C 2 and 10 Meant Street, W. 1 
IspreiMtalivs Offices: 
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MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 

Incorporates! with limited LioMHy In U.SA» 

Member Federal Deposit iopttonte Corporation 
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THE WORLD□ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Battling 

Against 

Poverty 



WASHINGTON. DC 

Q uietly, almost un¬ 
obtrusively, Con¬ 
gress began hearing 
evidence this week on 
the Administration's 
other war—the one on 
poverty. Like most wars 
this one seemed to be 
proceeding more grace¬ 
fully on paper than in 

practice. The testimony of Mr Sargent Shriver, the head of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, revived the emotions of last 
year, when Congress established the OEO and authorised $784.2 
million for an attack on poverty in the United States. Once again 


the legislators were reminded that approximately 30,000,000 Ameri¬ 
cans live in families with sub-standard incomes (of under $3*000 
a year) ; that many Americans, born into poverty, are forever en¬ 
circled by it; and that the government’s programme, which has 
now been under way for some six months, was a great and necessary 
advance for the country. What was needed now was a renewed 
attack, with nearly twice as much money—$1.5 billion—for the 
financial year that begins in July. 

To some extent congressional criticism of the programme has 
focused on Mr Shriver. He has taken on many young con¬ 
sultants ignorant of government procedures and in the process 
he has doled out handsomp consultant fees. Further, he has taken 
command of a new agency without giving up the Peace Corps; 
he made his reputation running that successful operation in under¬ 
developed areas overseas but his critics doubt if he can give 
adequate attention to both jobs. From the wings several Con¬ 
gressmen are muttering that Mr Shriver has his eye on the White 
House in 1968 and that this colours much of what bEO is doing. 

In principle, the aims of OEO can scarcely be faulted. Even 
the most fiscally conservative Congressman can join a campaign 
that intends to strike down poverty (though he may differ with the 
arrangements that have been made for financing the battle). Given 
the overwhelming liberal majority in both Houses of Congress there 
is little doubt that Mr Shriver will receive most of the money he 
has requested. But reports from the field have been disquieting, 
particularly to those liberal legislators who supported the Bill last 
year. Official congressional teams toured four regions last month 
asking questions in local communities and trying to find out just 
what the poverty programme had accomplished. The answers were 
not always reassuring. 

Perhaps the most criticised project is OEO*s Community Action 
Programme. In this instance the federal agency grants money to 
those local or state organisations which offer workable schemes; 
these can include classes for pre-school children, job training, 
renovation of buildings, etc. In practice, however, OEO does 
more than just provide grants. Indeed some of its officials have 


helped to create community action groups, by-passing the local 
agencies m the process. To some extent this is a manifestation 
of the same crusading spirit that pervaded the Peace Corps; in 
fact a number of the early Peace Corps hands are now on board 
the poverty programme. What this extension of OEO’s activity 
represents is an unstated but implicit view that the established 
bureaucracies, both in Washington and on the local level, are 
either too timid or too lacking in imagination to confront the real 
issue of poverty. Hence the Community Action Programme has 
tended to go over the heads of authorised and experienced welfare 
agencies and leaders. Often these are the men and women who 
have supported the liberal Democrats and it is their complaints 
that have begun to circulate uneasily in Washington. 

Complementing these cries from the old hands (that the amateurs 
and the young and inexperienced arc taking over) has been a pro¬ 
test, which was expected, from the large cities, that the professional 
politicians are using the programme to strengthen their hold over 
communities and states. In Alabama, for example, Governor 
Wallace has tried to by-pass the agency that OEO set up in the 
state, by giving authority to welfare agencies that are loyal to him. 
The directors of the Community Action Programme, not surpris¬ 
ingly, have been scrupulous about cutting off projects in the South 
that furthered racial segregation. But Negroes in the North have 
registered objections with their Congressmen: they contend that, 
although many of the OEO programmes deal with Negro com¬ 
munities, Negroes are rarely represented on the local planning 
boards. This is not the result of deliberate discrimination, but 
rather of OEO's inability to find Negroes who qualify. Meanwhile, 
though, a cojurt suit has been brought in Washington, and one is 
threatened in Philadelphia, to force local authorities to honour the 
clause of the Poverty Act that calls for the poor to participate in 
running action programmes. Ironically, where Negroes are direct¬ 
ing a community project, in New York City, critics have derided 
it as just another example of how Mr Adam Clayton Powell the 
Nef'ro who represents Harlem in Congress, plays politics with 
feci. i funds. 

Nor are the other branches of OEO unscathed. On paper there 
are 180,000 applicants for Mr Shrivcr’s Job Corps, hoping to find 
another start in rural conservation camps or in urban retraining' 
centres. These are all young men and women, between 17 and 21 
years of age, and all of them have dropped out of school before 
completing their education; they are unqualified, lacking job /or 
market skills, but they are seeking a second chance. At present, 
though, only 1,000 of them have places in eight centres; others 
will have to wait until the Corps becomes better organised and 
geared to meet the demand. In the meantime officials of the 
Job Corps have been forced to walk a delicate line ; while local 
communities may be enthusiastic about an infusion of federal 
money, they are not necessarily interested in sheltering young drop¬ 
outs from other sections of the country. Expecting delinquents and 
undisciplined toughs, citizens in a Virginia town forced the authori¬ 
ties to close a Job Corps centre before it could open. Similarly 
vocal opposition was expressed in California and other states. Con¬ 
fronted by this kind of resentment Mr Shriver and his staff have 
taken pains to see that most of the young people they select are 
merely school drop-outs, with little or no delinquency in their 
pasts. As a result the poverty officials find themselves attacked 
from the other side by die-hards who demand that the programme 
be aimed specifically at those teenagers who really need help, the 
outcasts and outlaws among the young. 
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Actually little of this has soured the directors of the poverty 
programme. They are still fired up, still embarked on a 
war to end poverty. Last year at this time they (and their pro¬ 
gramme) seemed to be leading a great crusade that might eventu¬ 
ally change America. They have discovered, what they should 
perhaps have known when the programme began, that the attack 
on poverty was inspired by the middle class, not the poor, and that 
it reflected middle class concerns (as well as moral ones)—-with high 
unemployment, with the ever-growing problem of unskilled teen¬ 
agers in the cities, with the fact that to give Negroes voting rights 
would not help them very much. Thus the poverty programme 
centred on the young even though a larger proportion of the poor 
people are the elderly and middle-aged who can sell their labour, 
but not for an adequate salary in today’s labour market. The most 
effective way to combat poverty might have been simply to give 
these people money to make up the difference between what they 
can earn and the income needed to escape out of poverty. 

But the staff of OBO, it should be emphasised, contains few 
economists and fewer radicals. Its focus is on social welfare and 
training for the young. One division, Project Headstart, has been 
established to work with pre-school children, in the hope that by 
beginning thus early the circle of social backwardness may be 
broken. Similarly, the Vista Programme, or domestic peace corps, 
hopes to make contact with individuals (especially the young), to 
lure them in some personal way towards a middle-class standard 
of living and a middle-class set of values. So far, though, neither 
the domestic peace corps nor the pre-school programme has pro¬ 
gressed beyond tentative first steps. Congress, of course, would 
like to see more progress, more quickly. To satisfy some congres¬ 
sional expectations OEO has thrown up some hastily improvised 
projects and has launched advertising campaigns that it cannot 
hope to deliver on (the Job Corps is one case in point). What 
the directors of the poverty programme are counting on is the 
support of the liberal majority in Congress, however uneasy many 
members may be: for where after all can the liberals turn ? The 
staff of OEO can assure everyone that, despite the criticism, its 
gains in the year ahead will probably be substantial enough to 
allay the doubts of the liberals and modest enough to reassure 
everyone that no radical changes lie ahead. The poor, who are 
rhe objects of this federal enterprise, already have the knowledge 
that, while some of them will benefit, most of them will be with us 
for a long time to come. 


Do-Everything Congress 

A s long as President Johnson continues to wrest his legislative 
miracles from Congress, no one is going to begrudge him his 
appetite for amateur theatricals. Last week he successfully brought 
to an end the twenty-year struggle to allow federal funds to be 
given to the states’ tax-supported elementary and secondary schools. 
Yet Mr Johnson chose to sign his education Bill with a flourish 
of com that would make a Beverly Hillbilly wince. He suddenly 
took off for Texas, gathered round him his former classmates and 
the teacher who had held him on her knee (she was flown in for 
the occasion from Rough and Ready, California), and all stood 
together at their old one-room schoolhouse to recall “ that magic 
time when the world of learning began to open before our eyes.” 
Be that as it may, the passage of the measure is a triumph for the 
President. It provides $1.3 billion for the first year of a vast 
programme—aimed particularly at poor children but not neglecting 
those whose parents have chosen to send them to church schools. 
There will be funds for the states to spend on everything from 
teachers’ salaries to new buildings and some left , over for research 
into educational methods. The Bill cannot fail to have an enor¬ 
mous impact throughout America. 
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The flurry of legislative activity in Congress has coincided with 
the end of the first one hundred days of the new Administration. 
As the heavily Democratic, liberal-leaning Congress continued to 
approve social reforms unthinkable a few years back, comparisons 
were made—with some justice—with the opening months of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s New Deal. The House of Representatives, for 
example, approved the celebrated Medicare Bill by a ratio of nearly 
three votes to one ; this provides hospital and medical insurance 
for the elderly under the most extensive broadening of the social 
security system since it was begun in 1935. The Senate, which 
accepted Medicare last year, is expected to be equally friendly 
when its turn comes to vote op this year’s plan, probably in June. 

In dealing with the Administration’s Bill to strike down obstacles 
to Negro voting in the South, a Senate committee and a House 
subcommittee made it tougher even than the President had asked. 
Both are inserting bans on the poll taxes which some southern 
states have kept as a condition for voting in local elections. And 
both have added provisions to reach pockets of discrimination 
where devices other than an impossible literacy test are used to keep 
Negroes from voting. Senator Dirksen is afraid that the “ eager 
beavers are reaching a little bit too far.” Trying to deal with 
too many particular situations might jeopardise the Bill, which 
seeks to send federal registrars into those states and counties where 
Negroes are systematically disqualified from voting by manipu¬ 
lations of the literacy test. In recent days Congress has also 
taken steps to speed on its way the new Constitutional Amendment 
dealing with the problems of a disabled President and of a vacancy 
in the Vice-Presidency, particularly poignant because of the anniver¬ 
saries this week of the deaths of Presidents Roosevelt and Lincoln, 
who died in office. 


Neighbourly Discrimination ? 

I t is three months since President Johnson signed the agreement 
with Canada under which each country abolishes duties on 
motor cars, and parts included in their original equipment, which 
are imported from the other country by manufacturers. Canada 
took off its tariffs, of 17.5 per cent and 25 per cent respectively, 
at once. But the Bill to implement the American side of the agree¬ 
ment went to Congress only two weeks ago. The delay was due 
to the efforts being made to disarm the political opposition in 
advance. Now the automobile workers’ union seems to have been 
satisfied by the special provisions for helping firms and workers 
who suffer as a result of the agreement. But its most vocal critics, 
the independent makers and distributors of automobile parts, do 
not seem to have been appeased either by these provisions or by 
the retention, for the time being at least, of duties on replacement 
parts. 

On the Canadian side an essential although unannounced section 
of the agreement is understood to be a guarantee from the American 
car manufacturers, who control 90 per cent of Canada’s motor 
industry, that they would step up their output of both cars and 
parts in Canada. Once the American duty of 8.5 per cent on 
automotive parts is removed there will be nothing to keep the big 
companies from bringing in additional supplies from their 
Canadian subsidiaries—engines and radiators, for example—instead 
of buying from independent manufacturers in the United States; 
so at least these manufacturers contend. 

For the motor companies themselves, the agreement offers all 
the'advantages of an enlarged and integrated market. It could 
save the Studebaker Corporation, which transferred its car produc¬ 
tion to Canada over a year ago, from going out of the automobile 
business altogether. Already the Ford Company is bringing 
Canadian-made cars into upper New York State, which is nearer 
to the company’s plants in Ontario than to those in Ohio from 
which it has been supplying this area. Another advantage of the 
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"let’s see what ASEA can do” 


in METALLURGY. Electrotechnical know¬ 
how has a big share in the rapid present- 
day development of metallurgical processing. The 
ASEA induction stirrer is a striking example. It 
works on the same principle as the simple elec¬ 
tric induction motor, rotating the melt in a furnace 
instead of the rotor of the machine - see sketch 
below. The stirrer reduces the processing time, 
improves the product and makes for better over¬ 
all furnace economy. It has won world-wide ac¬ 
ceptance and the number of repeat orders is 
significant. 

And ASEA serves metallurgy in many other ways. 
For decades now, ASEA has been a world leader 
in developing induction furnaces of sufficiently 


large unit size to give rational and economic op¬ 
eration; mains-frequency furnaces of ASEA’s de¬ 
sign are now being built under licence in the 
U.S.A.. High-vacuum furnaces of impressive size 
have been supplied to the U.S.A. and Great Brit¬ 
ain by ASEA, facilitating the production of spe¬ 
cial alloys called for in aircraft, nuclear reactors 
and spacecraft. 

ASEA s activities cover every aspect of arc-fur¬ 
nace and induction-furnace technology and are 
supported by reliable practical experience in 
comprehensive steelworks and foundries within 
the ASEA Group. Whatever your problem is — 
melting, refining, heat treatment - you will find 
it worth-while to see what ASEA can do. 
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Big Deal 


His profit may only be —a .busted football, one toy whistle, three soHed sweets and a rather sad looking 
fire engine—but it was a suctjessful trade. We have a lot of respect for successful business, even if it’s 
just the Jittle wheelers and debtors. (Weall have to start'sometitne.), ^ y , • • >.' t 

Mitsui & C 04 Ltd. started 2#0 years ago. And,after all this practice we’re makingoyj own bjg deals 
worth over 4 billion dollars a year! 

This 1 annual trading figure represents 10% of Japan's entire expenditure. This figure also plaewMitsui 
as the largest trading company in the nation, Mitsui, consequently, needs and has vast diversifications, 
comprehensive and integrated services, innumerable offices and seasoned executives on every continent. 
This all supports our claim that we offer the most efficient, most elaborate trading network in the world! 

Whatever you wish to find... finance ... formulate ... construct... mine . u - refine ... place ... 
machine ... ship ,.. insure, Mitsui will set it up . ,. and faster and more satisfactorily than anybody else. 

Wherever you are. whatever your problem, a Mitsui executive is just around the corner with tbs right 
answer. (The bigger the deal the better.) MITSUI & CO LTD 

If 2-1. Shiba Timura cho, Minitoku. Tokyo 
1 Cable: MITSUI TOKYO Telex: TK 2253 
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agreement is that it will enable Canadian plants to concentrate on 
a few models (and maybe reduce prices), with the cars for which 
there is only a small demand being brought in from the United 
States. 

For the Canadian government the agreement is an alternative 
to the incentive scheme by which it had been encouraging its auto¬ 
mobile industry to export and which threatened to involve it in a 
trade war with the United States. For the American government 
the agreement removes some, although not all, of the pressure for 
retaliation against Canada—-provided that it goes through Congress. 

The Administration does not expect any real difficulty with the 
legislators in Washington or apparently with the members of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in Gdneva. The President 
declares himself ready to negotiate similar agreements with other 
countries; but for the moment the departure from the American 
tradition of multi-laferalism seems a little ominous. 


Shifting the Farm Burden 

T he farm proposals sent to Congress last week by the President 
show that the Administration has yet to make up its mind 
how to tackle the intractable problem of agricultural surpluses, 
heavy subsidies which benefit mainly the efficient minority of 
farmers and widespread poverty which afflicts the rest of them. 
It is said that rhe Bureau of the Budget wanted an extension of 
only a year in the present programmes so that a clear sweep could 
he made on the basis of recommendations from the new Com¬ 
mission on Food and Fibre. The Department of Agriculture asked 
for a four-year extension, so that farmers could plan ahead. Mr 
Johnson has compromised: he has asked for present programmes 
to be continued for two years. That for cotton—conspicuous by 
its absence from last week’s message—may be an exception. There 
is mounting dissatisfaction with the costly and cumbersome scheme 
of paying subsidies both to exporters and to domestic textile mills 
to compensate them for the high level at which the price of raw 
cotton is supported. But the various interests concerned arc find¬ 
ing it hard to agree on a substitute. 

This being said, there remain interesting indications in the 
message of how the Administration is thinking about farmers and 
iheir problems. Where wheat and rice are concerned Mr Johnson 
proposes to cut the costs to the government and to increase the 
income of farmers (both v by trifling amounts) by making the 
domestic consumer pay more. According to the President, and 
some leaders of the congressional farm block, a penny more an 
a loaf of bread and a few cents more on a pound of rice are a 
small price to pay to help the fanner, whose average income is 
only about two-thirds that of his urban cousin. Many receive less 
than the industrial minimum wage and work far longer hours. 
The income of wheat fanners already comes in part from a tax 
on domestic processors. This is to be almost doubled, so that 
farmers will not suffer although the price of wheat for export will 
be allowed to drop to the world level, making an export subsidy 
no longer necessary. The same pattern is to be applied to rice. 
This amounts to a different way of financing supports for farm 
prices, not a real return to a free market. 

Two other innovations are worthy of note. Under the Adminis¬ 
tration’s proposals small producers of rice and wool are to be 
given higher returns than are large ones, a controversial step toward 
the relief of rural poverty. And a new attempt is to be made 
to balance agricultural supply and demand by paying producers 
of surplus crops to retire their land under long-term contracts. 
Over the next five to ten years it is hoped to take some 40 million 
acres out of production. This is in addition to yearly payments 
to growers of specific crops to divert at least part of their land 
to commodities not in surplus supply. 
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Taxing Time 

PROM A SPECIA1. CORRESPONDENT 

fitcials of the Treasury have been saying for months that 
under-withholding of income tax during the past year 
would cause no problem for taxpayers. But as April 15th—the 
deadline for payment of taxes—approached, they changed their 
tune. Mr Cohen, the head of the Internal Revenue Service, said 
that u sympathetic consideration ” would be given to taxpayers 
who found that they owed the government money because not 
enough had been deducted from their weekly pay packets through¬ 
out the year. They will be given a “ reasonable period of time ” 
in which to pay up. But they will still be charged interest at 6 per 
cent a year, as is usual; an attempt in Congress to change the 
law on this point has failed. 

Under-withholding of taxes took place last year on a big scale 
because the withholding rate was cut more sharply—from 
18 to 14 per cent—than were tax liabilities. The reduction in 
these, under the big tax cut approved in March, 1964, was to 
take effect partly in 1964 and partly in 1965. It was convenient 
administratively, however, to order the full fall in the amounts 
withheld at once. This also had the effect of leaving more spend¬ 
ing money in the hands of the public at a time when the Adminis¬ 
tration was anxious to give the economy a boost. The day of 
reckoning is now at hand. Although the government warned 
taxpayers that they were falling behind, a great many people 
spent the extra money while they had it. Recently they have 
been shocked to find how much they still owe the government. 

Relief is to be given to taxpayers who can show that they would 
suffer “ undue hardship ” though not mere “ inconvenience ”— 
a line that is not going to be easy to draw. The banks foresaw 
what was coming. For weeks now they have been urging people 
to borrow money to pay their taxes. This is usual at this season, 
but the promotion of the service has been greatly intensified this 
year. The campaign has received a gratuitous boost from Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s public acknowledgment that he has had to borrow 
to pay his own $100,000 tax bill. Experts point out, however, 
that for ordinary men it will be possible to save money by paying 
the tax collector 6 per cent; few bank loans are as cheap as this. 
The whole episode is speeding up consideration of ways of intro¬ 
ducing more flexibility into the present system of withholding 
taxes at source at a flat rate for everyone. This has a built-in 
tendency to withhold too much from the lower paid and too little 
from those who arc better off. Both must be corrected at the 
same time ; simply to increase withholding for the well-to-do would 
give the economy a nasty jolt. 


Strikes Bought Off 

L ast week the fear of costly strikes brought handsome settle¬ 
ments for the pilots of Pan American Airways and the 16,000 
mechanical employees of seven New York newspapers. The price 
to Pan Am was put at $14.4 million over two years (and back to 
January, 1964), 10 be divided among the 1,500 pilots whose ten- 
day strike grounded the airline all over the world. This comes 
to nearly $10,000 each, but not all of it represents increases in 
pay or pensions. The biggest chunk is the cost of reducing the 
number of consecutive hours which pilots can be required to work 
from ten to nine hours on a non-stop run and from sixteen to 
fourteen on a multi-stop flight. 

The New York publishers chose to bow to Mr Bertram Powers, 
the implacable load head of the printers’ union, rather than risk 
another four-month strike like the one which he led in 1963. He 
has won an increase of $12 a week for his own men and for mem- 
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bers of the nine other trade unions involved; their leaders were 
embarrassed to discover that thfey had setded too cheaply for the 
$10.50 offered by the employers. The publishers have one con¬ 
solation : the contract is for two years, not for one as Mr Powers 
originally proposed. At least there will be a breathing-space until 
1967. But the newspapers have failed to trade the higher wages 
for the eagerly-sought free hand in introducing automatic equip¬ 
ment, particularly in the composing room. Each such piece of 
equipment is to be the subject of special negotiation, with the union 
having some say in the number of jobs to be abolished and the 
ransom to be paid into a fund for the retraining of printers, incen¬ 
tives for early retirement and welfare purposes. 

The agreement reached last week on how to distribute the 
money saved by the use of tape to set tables of stock quotations is 
not precisely encouraging for newspapers such as the New York 
Times and the News which have automatic type-setters standing 
by idly. All the direct savings attributable to the tapes (which 
may not be used for anything except stock quotations) go to the 
union ; the amount is put at about $1,500 a week for each news¬ 
paper. Moreover, no printer may lose his job through the use of 
tapes. It is only right that there should be generous consideration 
for men displaced by machines. But the printers will harm every¬ 
one—themselves not excepted—if they stand in the way of automa¬ 
tion which is needed if the industry is to prosper and if some of 
its members are not to be killed off. The New York printers are 
in a strong position compared, for example, with those in Portland, 
Oregon, who after more than five years on the picket line have 
finally agreed to accept an open (non-union) shop. But Mr Powers 
should take care not to overplay his hand. 


Merger of True Giants 

A t first glance, it is hard to see why the preliminary approval 
given recently to the merger of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
with the New York Central Railroad was greeted as such a turning 
point. It would seem almost a matter of common sense that the 
Pennsy, America’s biggest railway, and the Central, the third 
biggest, should be allowed to join forces. Separately, they have 
been losing money in spite of being conspicuously well-run ; 
together they would create a network stretching from New York 
to Montreal, saving themselves about $80 million a year into the 
bargain. But the merger, which has now received the blessing of 
two examiners of the Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
also create the biggest new corporation on the American scene 
since the appearance of the United States Steel Corporation at 
the turn of the'century. It would dominate rail transport in the 
eastern half of the country and would control assets of $5.2 billion. 
This is just the sort of colossus that the Department of Justice 
traditionally opposes. But the fact that the ICC’s men have 
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pleaded publicly that times have changed and that the benefits of 
the proposed merger outweighed any injury caused the New York 
Times to rejoice at the elimination of “out-of-date regulatory 
concepts that have plagued the railroad industry.” 

It will be a year or more before the ICC hands down a final 
decision. But the examiners’ recommendation is expected to have 
great weight; they found that the railway industry in general was 
failing in the eastern part of the country and would collapse unless 
operating conditions were changed. The proposed merger would 
carry no guarantee of profits for the new Penn-Central. Over the 
past 12 years the Pennsy has lost about $89 million in rail opera¬ 
tions and the Central about $129 million ; only returns from other 
investments kept the two alive. Both companies are confident that 
the merger will go through—so confident that they are rewiring 
their diesel locomotives so that they will be compatible. In fact, 
they have every reason to be pleased with the way that they have 
overcome their primary hurdle. The ICC examiners set only 
unimportant conditions for the merger—that the Penn-Central buy 
a minor railway and also take over the freight services of the New 
Haven Railroad. (The New Haven leapt to agree—the price has 
been set at around $130 million; but some way of subsidising its 
deficit-haunted commuter services serving New York City will 
have to be found.) The examiners dismissed—for ten years at least 
—the pleas of three other ailing railway lines to be included in the 
new Penn-Central family. 

The ICC examiners’ report was cheering indeed to American 
railways in general. Mergers arc much in their interest, as the 
hundred or so independent railways throughout the country— 
which must maintain their own rights of way—have had little 
success in competing against airlines and road haulage firms. The 
railway companies were also pleased to announce on April 1st that, 
nearly a year after receiving permission from an arbitration board, 
they have reduced the number of firemen employed on diesel 
locomotives (where there are no fires) by 15,000. Better still, this 
has been done without heavy hardship for the men themselves; 
they received about $30 million in severance pay and fewer than 
11 per cent are still unemployed. 


Advertising Goes Public 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

rominent in the folklore of American business is the tale of the 
young man who has an idea for a brilliant advertising cam¬ 
paign, gets the advertiser’s account and builds a business which 
makes him a very rich man in a very few years. That really happens 
—although not as often as it did two decades ago. Now the adver¬ 
tising man has had an idea to enable him to keep his riches: selling 
the public a share in his company. In the past three years, three 
prominent advertising agencies have sold stock to the investing 
community and it is expected that as many as half a dozen more 
will do the same this year. 

In many countries this would cause no stir but it represents a 
very sharp break with the American past. In the United States 
shares in entrepreneurial enterprises such as motor car dealing, 
newspaper publishing, accountancy and legal firms, stock broker¬ 
ages and advertising agencies are seldom available to the public. 
The reason generally given is that such “ service businesses ” must 
be owned by the management because personal attention and 
responsibility is the core of the operation. In advertising many 
of the most prominent figures have been brought up to believe that 
an advertising agency’s relations with its clients are in much the 
same category as those of a doctor with his patients. Outside share¬ 
holders might cause problems with clients—might demand, for 
instance, that the agency make a proper charge for services which 
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Project for tomorrow- 
Sahara harvest 



$ ■ ***!**■'' 


NOBODY KNOW S when the Sahara will turn green 
again and become the granary of Europe and Africa. 
But one day it must happen, if the world is to be fed. 
When it does, I.C.l. Plastics Division research at 
Welwyn Garden City will have made a contribution 
to the desert harvest, n Plastics can help us to make 
water our servant. Plastics film controls evaporation. 
Plastics sheeting stops seepage from dams and 
irrigation channels. Plastics pipes are longer-lasting 
and easier to handle than metal. Plastics technology 
will help to produce fresh water from the sea. r: Every 
major project of the future will involve plastics. 
Their potential is only beginning to be realised. 
This is why, at Welwyn Garden City, I.C.l. Plastics 
Division is working now with an eye on the 21st 
century, to maintain their lead in the whole plastics 
field. □ This is certainly good for I.C.l. If you are 
planning for the future it could be good for you. 



Action for today- /1cj\ 

Id. Plastics Development 'C7 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED- PLASTICS DIVISION • BESSEMER ROAD • WELWYN GARDEN CITY • HERTS 






Japan's imports-exports (in millions of U.S.$) 

How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with over 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, com¬ 
merce and foreign trade. In effect this is what you get 
when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head 
office with 100 branches and associates throughout the 
world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 7,000 overseas 
firms do $1,700,000,000 worth of import-export business 
in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
Work for your firm. For complete information write to: 


A 


General Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Kf«d Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan - - 
* UHNm Branch: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 
Ivirstis Trade Network: DOsseldorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 
and 55 other major cities around tbt world 


-e 

WHY AN 

AIRBORNE CHAIRMAN? 

j "Well time flies too, and I'm not so young as I was. Life in a 
! company like ours can be pretty hectic, you know. Here there 
! and everywhere if you want to keep up with tilings, and this 
i requires an awful lot of energy. With our Beagle aircraft I get 
from A to B in the shortest possible time with the maximum of 
comfort and arrive feeling fresh as a daisy." 
i Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the convenience of stepping 
I into your own company executive aircraft and, in notimeatall, 
arriving hundreds of miles .away, fresh and ready, for the 
• business of the day. Enjoy the red carpet treatment which 
| seems to follow executive aircraft owners wherever they go. 
j Enjoy the rich business rewards andthe economy of operation. 
' Enjoy Beagling to business.,. your Beagle will serve you weH. 



I BBAGLI AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

SHOREHAM AIRPORT, SHOREHAM-BY-SEA. SUSSEX. TELEPHONE: 2301 
' RFARSBY AERODROME REARSBV, IFICESTERBHIRE. TELEPHONE: EM 
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it now practically gives away because it feels this is necessary to 
good agency-client relations. 

But nothing catastrophic has happened to the three agencies 
which have issued shares to the public in the past three years. The 
first was Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc., which did not even exist a 
decade ago. Instead of losing the confidence of its clients, it has 
more than doubled the amount of advertising Which it places every 
year. After PKL came Foote, Cone A lidding Inc., the sixth 
largest agency in the country, which bills nearly $200 million a 
year and Which ttfcedtiy diade history by becoming the first* 
adverting firm to he listed mi the New York Stock Exchange. 

Last August efyrtfcer yotyog and highly acclaimed agency, Doyle 
Dane BmfijkHOhh iffdtXd some of its shine* to the public. 

The WWwwt foe going ftafeiic is tooney"*^^ 

the prmcipgtt of dm egemty and money for the agency itsdf to 
grow on. who had 1 good idea twenty yeafr <w 

is poW pd wealthy, ,Dut most of Ug wealth U tied 

up in the $3e trite* on* * Mgfa saUry, which is taxed at 

high rates, but lets huge amooflfo of dteh aocutmdeie, partly 
because the nature of the busing demands this* but partly also 
because he intends to sell his interest to his cittjteyeet when he 
retires; this is the way agency management has always been 
perpetuated. His price for his shares would be based on the 
agency’s book value, so he would pay only the capital gains tax 
on the appreciation of his original investment. But now the 
government is beginning to question such accumulations of cash 
in advertising agencies, accounting and legal firms and the like, 
on the grounds that this system is sheltering income from taxation. 
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In addition, the agency chief has made the discovery that his stock, 
when offered to the public, k worth very pouch mote tfpn mete 
book value. 

But even if the founder is not eager to take some of his gains* 
a public issue of shares is becoming imperative for many agendo* 
because it is about the only way to obtain the capital without which 
they cannot expand. Unlike advertising agendas in some other 
countries, those in the United States do not handle tccottots of 
companies which compete with each other. The tyg agendas 
arady have just about one of evefy possible type of advertising 
account. This means that growth can come from only two sfarect; 
getting present advertisers to spend more-—and that has obvious 
limitations—or adding services which the ageincy has not peiw 
formed before such as public relations, manafiOtaeiit consult^ 
market research and so on. Such activities are Expensive and 
require fresh capital. 

The image of advertising purveyed by Hollywood and some 
novels is of a helter-skelter activity of lechers and lushes. But in 
fact the purchase of shares in an advertising agency can be a soOnd 
and profitable long-term investment. For one thing, on the basis 
of the low capital investment, an agency makes a very high profit 
(the cliche of the advertising executive is that “ my assets go down 
in the elevator every evening at five ”). And, just as important, 
expenditures on advertising—of which agendes normally get if 
per cent or more—will continue to rise. In 1964 spending On 
measured media—print, wireless, television, hoardings—amounted 
to around $14 billion and each year this grows at about the some 
rate as the gross national product. 



A new silhouette will take shape On San 
Francisco’s skyline during the coming 
year as a five-roofed Japanese pagoda, 
100 feet high, is incorporated in one of 
the most remarkable redevelopment 
schemes undertaken so far in any Ameri¬ 
can city. This is the five-acre Japanese 
Cultural and Trade Centre which is being 
built on the site of the pre-war Japanese 
ghetto. This became a slum after the 
residents were packed off to inland camps 
in the panicky days after Pearl 
Harbour. 

The charm and the commercial vitality 
embodied in the design for this Japanese 
Centre are bound to have wide effects; 
they have already goaded San Francisco’s 
Chinatown Into planning the redevelop¬ 
ment of its own worn tourist attractions. 
Over half of the $15 million for the 
centre’s cost is being put up by Japanese 
interests, with the approval of the Japan¬ 
ese Ministry of Finance—the largest 


direct investment so far in property on 
the American mainlahd. 

Money is also coining from a group of 
J apanese-American businessmen in 
Hawaii, who conceived the idea of the 
centre and formed the development com¬ 
pany, National-Braemar Inc, to build it. 
In addition to shops, banks and export 
houses, the complex will indude a 14- 
storey hqtel of Japanese character and 
an fan modelled on luxury-class country- 
style inns in Japan, with alcoves for flower 
display, straw mat (tatami) floors and 
deep Japanese baths. There will also be 
several restaurants, some Oriental only in 
decor but others authentically Japanese in 
menu and service. The Japanese centre 
will have a lavishly equipped theatre to 
house shows ranging bom Japanese 
night dub revues to the historic Kabuki 
players. 

It took almost seven years to arrange 
these investments, as well as the federal 


subsidy fur dcaring the land and the issue 
of revenue bonds bv the city to finance 
an underground garage for 800 cars. Dur¬ 
ing the period the estimated cost rose bv 
S 3 million and San Francisco, unable to 
sell the bonds for the garage at first, had 
to back diem with a bigger tax guarantee. 
But as Mr Shelley, the city’s Mayor who 
is of Irish descent, joined Shinto priests 
in a ceremonial ground-breaking, there 
was great confidence that the centre 
would become a major tourist attrac¬ 
tion when it opens eighteen months 
hence. 

Its most striking feature wilU be the 
Peace Pagoda, designed by one of Japan’s 
greatest architects. Dr Yoshiro Taniguchi. 
Unlike most such towers of prayer, Which 
have square roofs, this pagoda has a tier 
of round ones. It is inspired by a rare 
eighth century pagoda developed in 
Japan’s prosperous and artistic Nara 
period to express file Empress Koken’s 
“prayer for eternal peace of the world.” 
The structure in San Francisco, contem¬ 
porary and dean-lined, will be white and 
gold, of precast concrete instead of wood, 
with a nine-ringed golden spire domina¬ 
ting a low duster of shops, pools and 
immature gardens. Mr Masayuki 
Tokioka, the president of National- 
Braemar Inc., who was bom in Japan and 
first proposed the pagoda, warned a piece 
of art to grace the centre as symbol of the 
harmony he sees in the relations between 
Japan and America. But he also wanted 
it to be a gift from the people of Japan 
and is seeking to raise the money there. 
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Report from an Angel 


“ If you enjoy a gamble lasting longer 
than a horse-race, and are prepared when 
signing your participation cheque to lose 
the lot, you will then probably have an 
enjoyable time backing shows” —Peter 
Bridge. 

N o one can say that theatrical im¬ 
presarios are share-pushers. As an 
aid to its journalistic research in the 
economics of the theatre, The Economist 
is “ co-venturing ” a very modest amount of 
money on two of Mr Bridge’s productions 
Chaganog—the. After Dinner Show-—and 
Happy End the satire on Prohibition 
Chicago, with music by Kurt Weill and 
story (allegedly) by Berthold Brecht. Here¬ 
with our first report in our new role as a 
very small angel. 

While Happy End f s West End theatre 
is still under discussion after a successful 
run at the Royal Court, Chaganog is now 
at the St Martin’s theatre. It was rushed 
in owing to the rather expected collapse of 
a French-type farce, Stranger in My 
Bed, which the owner of the theatre had 
preferred to Our show. , 4 i $ theatre- 
owners do not have the sagnal power of 
life and death as cinema e^Mkhois who 
have libraries of alternative mms to fall 
back on. Productions can continue circling 
ihe provinces and suburbs for only a limited 
period while waiting for a theatre, but it is 
part of the economics of this business that 
theatres should never be empty at all. 

So the impresario has to be an 
experienced vulture able to detect signs of 


mortality in a show even before birth, ready 
with one of his own productions to occupy 
a gap. He has also to be an optimist, a 
fatalist, an artist and an accountant—for, 
unlike normal shareholders, theatrical 
backers (the proper name for angels) get 
weekly reports on how much each of their 
ventures has taken and how the profits 
stand. 

There is always an initial ''pay-back 
period ” during which one hopes that costs 
are recouped, and then the profits can really 
roll. It seems that the key current 
economic trend for backers to recognise is 
that the middle-aged and middle-class 
type of audience for a comedy-based-on- 
two-french-windows or a well-made-play- 
with-strong-curtain-lines has evaporated to 
its television sfct. Probably Mr John 
Osborne frightened it away. But Beyond 
the Fringe or a Pinter play can emerge with 
profits for the backers of over 1,000 per 
cent by the end of a run, after a pay-back 
period of only a few weeks, while many an 
apparently safer venture can die 
unmourned. 

But Chaganog is over-capitalised, with a 
long pay-back period: for, almost uniquely, 
it is returning to the West End, having 
failed once for a variety of treasons. It has 
been encouraged throughout by the theatre 
critics who first saw it as a fringe pro¬ 
duction at Edinburgh. But they sent their 
ballet colleagues to it on its first London 
first-night, went to it again rhemselves at 
its come-back in Hampstead, again said it 
should go to the West End -and then, alas, 


only the Daily Telegraph gave it a full 
review when it did return last week. 

Chaganog —the name comes, from the 
two authors CHAGrin and OGilivie—is 
(here comes our angel’s plug) a witty, bal¬ 
letic, charming, non-satiric revue, ideal for 
a sophisticated after-dinner audience; 
enjoyed by many diverse personalities from 
Dame Sybil Thorndike to Miss Hermionc 
Gingold, and backed not only by The 
Economist but Jack Hawkins as well. We 
hope that all our readers will take note and 
go. Seats, we are afraid, arc available at 
all prices at the moment. But not, we trust, 
for long. 

The zig-zag progress of Chaganog shows 
that the critics have both positive and nega¬ 
tive power—at least over a show with no 
established stars in it. This power, as 
wielded by the famous “ six butchers of 
Broadway,” has helped to make the New 
York theatre, already plagued by costs far 
higher than here, into a real gambling den. 
London costs are likely to be under £ 10,000 
for a normal show, but this is not the only 
item in the investment decision. An 
expensive show, like a musical, in a small 
theatre has a higher break-even cost than 
a cheap show in any theatre. (The Fortune 
Theatre is almost London’s smallest but 
lived up to its name with Beyond The 
Fringe .) Some theatres have a lot of cheap 
seats and are therefore more suitable for a 
venture like Happy End, which appeals 
(as true Brecht-Weill should) to those dis¬ 
possessed of the 25s. to 30s. necessary for 
a front seat in the stalls. Seme theatres 
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in the heart of the West End are able to 
attract passing trade, which can be very 
helpful. At the St Martin’s, Chaganog is 
ink very suitable theatre, small and 
intimate, f<$f a show that would be lost ih 
a 1% one ; but it is not cheap to run. 

There are only five players in it, biit they 
are all principals, no smalltime or walk-on 
nattlft-Ajl there is real live music from a 
fereSumltbly weB-paad) jazz trio. So the 
outlook iruncertain. We opened a fortnight 
ago, a record eight days after Stranger 
m tm> Bed closed. We started (the 
theatres plys editorial we) slowiy, and the 
vMpeibd is upon us. .Saturday Ms 35 
.j><§ cQjj$ above the; preyiofcs week. But pur 
£ii8 15^ which would give us three 
quarters of one per cent of the profits 
(which are split 60 per cent to backers, 40 
per cent to management), is still very much 
at risk. 

SOUTH WEST ENGLAND 

Regional 
Do-it-Yourself 

W hitehall’s new-found enthusiasm 
for the regions follows, not leads, 
the regions’ enthusiasm for themselves. The 
six county and county borough authorities 
west of a line between Bristol and Bourne¬ 
mouth (but excluding those towns, which 
may or may not make this a right-shaped 
region) have collectively commissioned a 
report from Associated Industrial Consul¬ 
tants. A summary of the report—which 
covers Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
and the cities of Exeter and Plymouth— 
was published this week. 

Because the 1961 census. figures of occu¬ 
pations are not yet available, some of the 
report’s guess-work on jobs may be out of 
date. And some of its arguments may seem 
off-beam. It appears to deplore the high 
average age of the south west’s population ; 
but that arises partly because one of the 
region’s most prosperous and rapidly grow¬ 
ing industries is to provide an area for pros¬ 
perous retired people to live in. The report 
may have a better point in deploring under¬ 
employment of the native population in the 
south-west, particularly of women, and in 
saying that the unemployment register is an 
unsatisfactory indicator of the region’s total 
manpower resources. If the region had the 
same activity rates as the rest of the country, 
some 130,000 more people of working age 
--17 per cent of the regions working popu¬ 
lation—could be in paid jobs. At a time 
M hen Britain’s industrial expansion is being 
held back by a tough budget because of an 
alleged shortage of manpower, this may 
seem a remairkable ^eosure on the unWillipg- 
ne*l of fifipff to most to new arell where 
labdutiis; avaiJabk^^heap. Butthe diffi- 
cuMy wbut 'ite®wfigl IfcJhe* 1 southwest is 
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that there are few places where there is a 
large enough .population really close by to 

S ovide an adequate labour force for any 
it smallafid therefore often,uneconomic 
plants. - # 

What “should, eventually, be done for the 
south west is pretty obvious. Two or three 
existing towns shbuld be deliberately 
expanded into proper cities. First Should 
probably come Plymouth* with its splendid 
harbour, its good railway, its chanties Of a 
proper airport, and the ample filled engin¬ 
eering lab&ur that will become available 
when the great naval dockyard finally, ( by 
cloaing down* stops paying the low wages 
that have for so long held me city’s progress 
in check. The rest of the area already pro¬ 
vides one of the very few really pleasant 
holiday areas in Britain. In order to keep 
it so, the farmers should not be subsidised 
to put up their aluminium monstrosities, and 
the present military rows of caravans along 
the sea-coast should be disciplined into 
specific areas. Undoubtedly, too, the south 
west needs a motorway. But the interesting 
questions, not asked in this report, are 
whether it needs a new sort of motorway for 
light traffic only; and whether it needs a 
motorway more urgently than, for example, 
East Anglia. 

The sort of exercises to which surveys of 
this kind give rise are based upon existing 
donntes about the region, rather than on a 
vision of what the region really could con¬ 
tribute to the nation as a whole. The present 
variety of regional pressures seems designed 
to lead to a bit more spent on the roads, a 
bit more farm subsidy, a slightly wider defi¬ 
nition of the sort of district whose difficul¬ 
ties should qualify it for tax rebates to in¬ 
coming industrialists. Despite *11 the brave 
talk about regional planning, such piecemeal 
and short-term palliatives* are' 1 what almost 
any foreseeable government is likely to hand 
out to the south west—if only to keep those 
infernal Liberals out 6f the House of 
Commons. 


NON-PENSIONERS 


Mr Neave's Bill 

O bviously, there can be no decent 
excuse for the shabby government 
manoeuvring three weeks ago which blocked 
discussion in the Commons of Mr Neave’s 
bill to aid 250,000 old age non-pensioners. 
As the bill is now to be introduced into 
Parliament through the Lords, let discussion 
commence. The 250,000 whom Mr Neave 
seeks to help are people who had retired 
before the start of the national insurance 
scheme in 1948, but who do not get a pen¬ 
sion because they had not contributed to 
the pre-1948 voluntary state schemes, gen¬ 
erally because thfey were professional people. 1 
By definition $ey are jaow all; very md 
jiearly all over 8 q, the^avMg$; agjj fa Jn, 
'fadra*- Ariy-stete aid ttiAm ticwV woffid 
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therefore be a declining liability, not a per¬ 
manent addition m taxation—because they 
arc rapidly dying 

r very old are very 
badly treated compared with people who 
have retired since 1948, or at any rate since 
the mid-1950s. It is no good saying that 
the latter deserve preferential treatment be¬ 
cause “ they have paid for their pensions.” 
They have not BSdstiag old age pensioners, 
even if they ire ex-managing directors, are 
getting least intee-quarters of their pen¬ 
sions paid for out of general taxation and 
out of contributions paid by those who have 
not yetretfaM. Mr Neave wants to give his 
250,000 very.,old people the same right. 

The gross cost of giving all of them 
full pensions would be £50 million a year ; 
but the net cost would be only £30 million, 
because 120,000 of these 250,000 people are* 
drawing national assistance. This last figure 
is pretty dramatic in itself. It suggests that 
nearly half of the surviving professional 
people who retired before 1948 are now 
drawing the means-tested national minimum 
income, and there must be many more who 
are too proud to draw it. There is here an 
appalling hidden story of poverty among 
very elderly ex-clergymen, elderly gentle^ 
women who stayed at home to look after 
their old mothers, and the like. 

The Government’s answer is that, if pen¬ 
sions were given to these very old people, 
they would also have to be given to 500,000 
others who retired just after 1948, and who 
are also not drawing pensions (or at any rate 
not full pensions). This would raise the 
total cost of the operation to £64 million 
net. 

Should the community now accept yet 
another £30 million or £64 million a year 
of higher taxation to help these people? The 
Government is right to say that Mr Neave’s 
particular scheme would not help the 
120,000 poorest of his 250,000 who are 
already drawing national assistance. It 
would help the other 130,000. That would 
include some elderly gentlefolk in desper¬ 
ately straitened circumstances who are too 
proud to draw national assistance. It would 
also, by definition, include some of the very 
well off ; presumably Sir Winston Churchill, 
for example, was among these 250,000 old- 
age non-pensioners. 

The answer must be twofold. First, in¬ 
stead of spending an extra £345 million a 
year on flat rate increases for all existing 
beneficiaries of the national insurance 
scheme, the Government should have made 
a heavier increase in national assistance pay¬ 
ments last November ; if it can further 
humanise the system of national assistance, 
by renaming it an income guarantee scheme, 
so much the better. Secondly, if there were 
to be increases in flat rate benefits, they 
should mostly have gone discriminatorily 
to the very old, as the Tories’ election mani¬ 
festo suggested ; the money could then well 
have been afforded to pay everybody over 
the age of 80 a pension , as of right. But 
no ^l!|s0tp*irty said this and voted against 
thfj;;|^:^sts , i^riiSes >; fof Jj&veij^exiiting pen- 
sioiitr list November; nfr patty dttred. 
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General Manager Tec 
Scotland's local authi 
co-operative than the 



M WiaawaM ftthtmg on th§ AAw Nkh. A mim tick* t for MA non costs Mm /<nss than 20 Mgarattaa a weak. 

Fly up with your wife, some weekend 


The economic incentives 

■ Shorter time into production ■ Rapid growth potential 

■ Full assistance from local authorities ■ Tax discounts 

■ Ample labour for training ■ Realistic land prices 

■ Factories available for rent or purchase 

Contact: 

The Scottish Council (Development & Industry), 
2 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: TRA 6681 
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K isewell found 
es even more 

salmon. (And that's a true story) 


Ted Wisewell, General Manager of Taskers’factory at Cumbernauld, 
never exaggerates when he describes the advantage of moving industry to 
Scotland. He should know. In 1962 Taskers decided to open a branch factory 
to manufacture freight trailers, and Ted Wisewell visited Scotland in December. 
He found the site at Cumbernauld New Town ideal, because his raw 
materials were nearby: steel at Motherwell and Coatbridge, timber at 
Grangemouth and Glasgow, tyres at Inchinnan, etc. Despite the 62/63 winter, 
he was in initial production six months later. This rapid progress was due 
in great part to the continual co-operation of the local authorities - just one of 
the advantages that Scotland has to offer, Look into it now... 
while the fish are still biting. 


soon, and examine these factors: 


The social incentives 


■ Magnificent recreational facilities ■ Less crowding 

■ Opportunities for promotion ■ Fine schools 

■ Ample housing for key workers 


******** »* *********************** ***** 
Sassenach myth No. 1 : Scotland is cut off | 


f Fact: Scotland hat an evoellent road and rad system (much of it btand new), 
w well-sited dock facilities, and moic .nrports in proportion to area than the rest 

5 of Britain. Glasgow to London takes J { hours S 

S***************************** x-»*******x < ****** * x ********** *#* »**# 


Visit the Scottish Council stand No. TC8, 

at the International Engineering Exhibition. Earls Court, 21st-30th April. 


... .it's on the move 
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Filleted History 


O Strange New World : American Culture . 
The Formative Years 

By Howard Mumford Jones. t , . 

Chatto & Windus. 478 pages. 50s. 

Like America itself, whose cultural history 
it purports to be, Mr Jones’s book will 
excite, edify, puzzle and dissatisfy. Exactly 
what Mr Jones has set out to do is not 
clear, either from his preface or from his en¬ 
suing pages. He speaks how of studying 
" certain elements in the national culture,” 
now of making a “ synthesis.” He excuses 
himself from treating “ familiar com¬ 
ponents of the story,” like political or 
religious history, and for selecting certain 
less familiar themes. Few readers will 
complain if his pages, already heavily 
freighted with a diversity of learning, 
prefer to keep a few ideas afloat 
rather than load above the historical Plim- 
soll Line But a synthesis that only syn¬ 
thesises a selection is bound to leave un¬ 
answered questions, fretful incoherences, an 
uneasy feeling that what we arc getting is 
not the New World that was but a New 
World of Mr Jones’s making. 

Perhaps this is the inescapable fate of die 
cultural historian: that his verities, how¬ 
ever ultimate, lack the vertebrae of date and 
place, birth and death, statutes and ordi¬ 
nances, votes and trade figures that shape 
and control the interpretation of other 
kinds of history. They lack also the in¬ 
herent logic of intellectual history, properly 
so called. The cultural historian deals with 
ideas, too, but they are half-formed, half- 
explicit concepts which he is concerned to 
make whole. With disarming frankness Mr 
Jones quotes the medical dean who warned 
his students that “half of what we are 
about to teach you is wrong. The trouble 
is, we don’t know which half.” That is the 
trouble with Mr Jones’s book. It may all 
be right. Some parts seem more right than 
others. But is this because the facts 
warrant it? Or because Mr Jones is more 
persuasive in some parts than others? Or 
because the reader succumbs to some 
blandishments and resists others? The 
subjective is on every page. 

This reader certainly found some of Mr 
Jones's constructs hard to take. There is 
an extended account of “ Machiavellian 
man in the New World ” which, if it only 
means that in an unsettled society the sur¬ 
vival virtues are Machiavellian, hardly tells 
us anything distinctive or novel about 
America. On the other hand, if it means 
that the cultivation of these virtues owes 
anything to the study of “ The Prince,” that 


is surely a very doubtful proposition. Again, 
Mr Jones writes informatively about the 
classical tradition and influence in colonial 
and antebellum America, but in order to 
estimate its real significance we need to 
compare it with its role in other non- 
American societies—Britain, for example. 
This Mr Jones does not do. 

Yer them are too many good things in 
Mr Jones’s New World to permit of mere 
carping. On one crucial fcsuc he is surely 
right: that more is to be learnt by studying 
America’s European roots than by Freudian 
or Jungian gropings into the dark places of 
the American soul. Oh Hispanic culture, 
on the repellent features of the New World 
(what he calls the “ anti-image ”), on the 
analogies, in sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
tury thinking, between the Irish and the 
Indians, on the slowly developing awareness 
of the American landscape—on all these 
themes Mr Jones has good things to say. 
Do they add up to a new synthesis? Docs 
it perhaps matter? 

Victorian Patchwork 

A Sultry Month s Scenes of London 
Literary Life in 1846 

By Alethea Hayter. 

Faber. 224 pages. 30s. 

The Victorians had a respect for good 
workmanship. Even such a homely arte¬ 
fact as a patchwork quilt was ingeniously 
contrived and executed with patient skill. 
The Victorian period is very familiar to Miss 
Hayter, and perhaps its example has been 
an encouragement. Her new book commands 
admiration on several counts, but not least 
for the cunning with which its author Jias 
dovetailed so many pieces of different 
material into a fascinating pattern. She her¬ 
self compares it to a confection of Pop Art, 
but it is not really like that; there is nothing 
bizarre or fortuitous about it. From diaries 
and letters and autobiographies Miss Hayter 
has re-created in considerable detail the 
criss-cross of the daily doings of a group 
of Londoners, mostly literary figures, be¬ 
tween mid-June and mid-July in the hot 
summer of 1846. All were connected in 
some way or other with Hay don, the gran¬ 
diose and unsuccessful painter, whose sui¬ 
cide is the climactic point of the book. We 
are told in the foreword that nothing has 
been invented ; not an incident, not a scrap 
of dialogue, not a detail of the settings. 
Evefty fact has been snipped out from con* 
temporary sources and assembled to form a 


coherent whole, in which the contrasting 
pieces offset orte another. . - / \ 

The book is far from being a mere miscel¬ 
lany. The author's discriminating judgment 
has been constantly at work, ana she has 
provided a ,fratbework of narrative that 
reminds ns of Virginia Woolfs kaleidoscopic 
resourcefulness. Without a novelist’s free¬ 
dom to manipulate plot and character, Miss 
Hayrer has contrived something quite as 
entertaining as a novel. Only an historian, 
perhaps, would have undertaken the enter* 
prise, and she has, in a sense, reconstructed 
a tiny fragment of history ; but it is an arbit¬ 
rary, imaginative, artistic reconstruction. 

A librarian might hesitate a moment 
before classifying " A Sultry Month.” Pre¬ 
sumably it would go under biography, since 
it deals with historic persons—Haydon, 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, Sir 
Robert Peel and a host of other worthies ; 
hut belles-lettres might be the right shelf 
for ir, if such a category is still recognised. 
It is an erudite book, but elegant and witty ; 
its substructure of scholarship is never 
obtrusive. Miss Hayter’s extensive know¬ 
ledge of the Victorian literary world was 
apparent in her study of Mrs Browning. 
Here it is displayed in a more virtuoso way. 

Palestine Pair 

Mandate Memories, 1918*1948 

By Norman and Helen Bentwich. 

Hogarth Press. 231 pages. 30s. 

To write with feeling as well as impar¬ 
tiality is a rare achievement. By combining 
their talents Professor and Mrs Bentwich 
do so to some effect. This British Jewish 
couple played a notable role in the early 
days of the British mandate in Palestine. 
Mr Bentwich was Attorney General for 
eleven years before taking up his chair at 
the Hebrew University. His wife did 
imaginative social work. 

Although Mr Bentwich is principally 
concerned with the personalities—British, 
Jewish and Arab—who fashioned manda¬ 
tory history, his marshalling of basic facts 
would serve an untutored reader well. 
Probably no non-Jewish writer could con¬ 
vey the meaning ot Zionism with such un- 
seifconscious simplicity. At the same time 
he dodges no issues. He quotes at the starr 
those blunt words from Balfour’s memo¬ 
randum to the 1919 peace conference that 
remain engraved on every Arab nationalist’s 
heart: 

In Palestine we do not propose even to go 
through the form of consulting the present 
inhabitants. Zionism is of far greater import 
than the desire And prejudices of the 700,000 
Arabs who now inhabit that ancient laud., 
Continued on page 315 
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Phase 1 in building a turnkey 
pulp and paper mill 

The technical and econoni 
feasibility study 


To bring a modern pulp and paper mill to full production may take as 
long as 38 months from the date of contract signing. Yet the ultimate 
success of the project hinges on work done before the contract is even 
signed, on the critically important field survey, and technical and 
economic feasibility study—such study being initiated when there is 
reasonable assurance that the resulting project can be adequately 
financed. 

To complete such a study, P&W’s technical and economic experts 
spend 6 to 9 months making an exhaustive examination of all the fac¬ 
tors involved in the establishment of such a major industrial enter¬ 
prise. First, engineers and commercial personnel, drawn from various 
member companies and offices of the Organization (often from sev¬ 
eral countries) make an extended field survey. They investigate local 
conditions to ascertain whether they permit the profitable operation 
of a pulp and paper mill. Then, on their return, technical and eco¬ 
nomic analyses of the data proceed hand in hand, resulting in the 
preparation of a practical and immediately applicable plan of action. 
The plan is embodied in a report, sometimes running to 400 large 
pages of text, maps, diagrams and drawings. 

A typical feasibility report contains a domestic market survey— v 
and, where appropriate, one for exports—a detailed review of the re¬ 
quirements and availability of fibrous and other raw materials, water, 
fuel and power, transportation and personnel. The report leads to a 
selection of the best site, the most suitable pulping process, and the 
specification of optimum pulping, papermaking, converting and aux¬ 
iliary equipment. Detailed capital estimates are given for land, build¬ 
ings, structures, equipment of the latest design and finest manufacture 
including spare parts, freight, inland transportation, and insurance. 
Also included are the capital requirements for engineering, supervi¬ 
sory and other technical services, training of local personnel, interest 
and overhead during construction, legal expenses, contingencies and 
working capital. Needs are spelled out both for local currency, and 
for foreign currencies to cover the import of goods and services from 
abroad. 

The utmost care is exercised to insure that adequate provision is 
made for alL capital requirements—thus safeguarding investors and 
lenders against the ruinous consequences of insufficient funding.This 
safeguard alone has been proven to be worth many times the cost of 
the study. 

The report provides conservative estimates of sales proceeds, man¬ 
ufacturing costs, fixed charges and taxes, and anticipated net earn¬ 
ings. The report includes, finally, a formal proposal by the Parsons & 
Whittemore-Lyddon Organization for the establishment of the indus¬ 
try. Total cost of the project is predetermined and a production guar¬ 
antee is included. 

The scope and depth of Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon’s feasibility 
studies mirror the overall approach of the Organization to building 
turnkey pulp and paper mills: P&W takes complete and undivided 
responsibility for every phase of the project—from initial studies . 
financial planning and assistance, through engineering, equipment 
supply, and plant construction, to mill start-up, personnel training 
and even to product marketing. The merits of this approach are shown 
by the successful construction and operation of mills on 5 continents 
built by the Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon Organization on a turnkey 
basis. P&W has 41 turnkey projects in various stages of development. 

To learn more about the services of the Parsons & Whittemore- 
Lyddon Organization, you are invited to write for your copy of 
“Growing with the Paper Industry Since 1853.** 



bitity study for a new pulp and paper mil/, a team of experts drawn fr * 
more than 640 engineers, technical and economic specialists makes < f 
survey of local markets, resources and sites . Thorough consultation « 
held with all interested technical, commercial, financial and gover, ft 
organisations and with all individuals associated with the project . 
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he voluminous economic data collected by P&W’s team of experts 
he field are carefully analyzed in the Project Office. The country's 
iuction, trade and consumption of palp and paper—current and 
cipated—are examined within the framework of the spectacularly 
sing world demand for paper products . Econometricians of the 
tons & Whittemore-Lyddon Organization are uniquely equipped 
evelop effective plans of action. 



3. Detailed engineering studies of the technical information gathered in the 
field lead to preparation of optimum mill lay-out and selection of the most 
suitable pulping process . Equipment that best satisfies technical and eco¬ 
nomic requirements is specified. Decisions are reached on power generation , 
water treatment, chemical recovery and effluent disposal. Capital require¬ 
ments are clearly and completely defined , obviating the risk of shortfalls 
occurring before full production is attained . 




4. Every Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon feasi¬ 
bility report contains full financial projections 
including anticipated sales proceeds f estimated 
manufacturing costs, fixed charges, taxes and 
expected net earnings. Debt service schedules 
are drawn up and return on equity is calcula¬ 
ted. P&W's projections are eminently suited 
for presentation to investors, lending institu¬ 
tions and government agencies whose partici¬ 
pation and assistance are desired. 


5. Feasibility studies have resulted in the construction by the 
Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon Organisation of turnkey pulp 
and paper mills on five continents. A typical example is the 
9,000 tons/year groundwood and paper mill operated near 
Saigon by the Cong Ty Ky Nghe Giay Viet Nam. This mill, 
furnishing about 25% of Viet Nam's demand, showed a profit 
even in the first six months of operation. 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE-LYDDON ORGANIZATION 

World leaders in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 
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TWA Trans World Flight Cantor, New York 


ACROSS AMBWA— TWA JET TBMNALS IBP KHP YOU ON TME 


You arrive at your TWA terminal in the U.S. A. and a weather-proof ramp telescopes to the door of your 
jet. Or a big, air-conditioned mobile lounge rolls up. No stairs to climb—you practically step from plane 
to building. Ground hostesses escort you to an automatic baggage carousel where your luggage is 
waiting and you're off to town. If you're traveling on, electronic Solari boards listing TWA service world¬ 
wide give you the information you need for your next TWA flight. The jet check-in is simple—you just 
walk aboard. At our terminals and ticket offices everywhere, reservations are instantaneous. Next time, 
stay on time for business or pleasure. Plan your trip on the only airline you can fly to, within, and across 
America from coast to coast. Call your Travel Agent and specify TWA I 




(^Sm) 
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Continued from page 310 
jt is easy to write with hindsight of the 
tragic racial collision that was to follow. 
That the Bentwiches themselves had fore¬ 
sight is clear from Mrs Bentwich’s letters 
of the period. These punctuate her hus¬ 
band’s narrative with riveting evidence. 

In a chapter on the Arab opposition Mr 
Bentwich deplores the fact that able Arabs 
were denied high places in the mandatory 
administration. Mrs Bentwich’s indigna¬ 
tion at what happened to the brilliant 
George Antonioiis (who later wrote “ The 
Arab Awakening ”) is expressed in one of 
her letters. Not only was he arbitrarily 
down-graded to make way for a British 
official. He and his distinguished wife were 
also turned away from a ball that was run 
by a British wives’ club, although the two 
of them were guests of the Bentwiches. 
Mrs Bentwich’s social comments make 
lively reading. Observing the party manners 
of Mr Pinchas Rutenburg, the forceful 
Russian engineer who obtained the elec¬ 
tricity concessions in both Palestine and 
Transjordan, she describes his u endearing 
habit of behaving like a conspirator and 
whispering in corners, even when making 
the most commonplace remarks.” Again, 
,u an evening reception given by Sir Herbert 
Samuel (the first British High Com¬ 
missioner) she sees detectives in his garden: 

' I counted seven at one time, flirting like 
pixies under the pepper trees. . . .” 

The Bentwiches sensed the darkness in 
rhe air and worked unswervingly for Arab- 
Jcwish coexistence. That Israel had to 
triumph through bloodshed was bound to 
sadden them. The least satisfactory chap¬ 
ters in this book are those on the end of 
the mandate and Arab-Jewish hostilities. 
The absence of personal records at this time 
and the need to telescope facts leave an 
imperfect picture. The earlier chapters are 
an original contribution to mandatory 
literature. 


The British Table 

Good Food Guide 1965-1966 

Edited and compiled by Raymond Postgate. 

Cassell for the Consumers’ Association. 791 
pages. 18s. 

Mr Postgate docs not, but could, claim 
credit for the fact that Britain now has some¬ 
thing approaching a Guide Michelin . To¬ 
day the Good Food Guide is a bestseller: 
over 100,000 copies were sold of the last 
edition (1963-1964), compared with under 
8,000 for the first (1951)- The latest is 
over half as big again, has sections covering 
the Channel Islands and Ireland (both 
parts) and incorporates special investigations 
of Chinese and Indian cooking. 

Does the success of the Guide as a book 
reflect a comparable success in raising the 
standard of the food served in British 
restaurants? Modestly Mr Postgate claims 
that it docs. There is certainly much less 
food that is uneatable and unspeakable than 
there was when the Guide* and its insepar- 
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able Good Food Club, were launched. More 
positively, dotted over Britain there are now 
places, often most unlikely ones, where one 
can eat food that is really first-class. Readers 
of the Guide who find an entry in it quite 
unjustifiable have, Mr Postgate would 
mildly complain, only themselves to blame. 
It is up to them to report, on the forms 
provided, their own opinions and criticisms: 
restaurateurs do not like being left out of 
new editions—in itself a sign of the Guide’s 
success. 

’ But despite the achievements Mr Postgate 
sounds a warning and regretful note. The 
standards of restaurants have been raised 
at the expense of real British cooking. The 
better food is better international Food- 
better steaks and other grills, endless pftt6s, 
avocado pears with or without prawns. But 
why no potted meat? Or real hot pot, steak 
pies, game pics, boiled muiton and caper 
sauce, not to mention the whole range of 
English puddings? Is it, as one restaura¬ 
teur complained, that the British business¬ 
man and his wife do not consider this sort 
of food good enough for an evening out? 
Or just that caterers arc not enterprising 
enough? Another point perhaps should be 
made. The British excel at providing break¬ 
fasts and teas, both of which are often 
avoided by a diet-conscious clientele. And 
some British delicacies are not considered 
appropriate for today’s ideas of an evening 
meal. Can people be persuaded to drink 
wine with a kipper? 

No Scandal Here 

Diary, 1928-1957 

By Julian Green. Translated by Anne 
Green. Selected by Kurt Wolff. 

Collins and Harvill Press . 313 pages. 30s. 

Readers of Gaetan Fignole’s journal (to be 
found in Dwight Macdonald’s anthology of 
parodies) will be rather more prepared for 
M. Green’s diary than readers of Pcpys. It 
is no good expecting a day-to-day chronicle 
of minutiae. M. Green tends to have con¬ 
versations with “ someone ” ; when he 
watches an actor play Hamlet at the Old 
Vic in 1937, he does not record his name ; 
and it is impossible for the reader to say 
what the diarist lives on, since food, drink 
and money are never mentioned. Bed is a 
place to be ill in, not very often, and not 
very specifically ; a man who invariably 
talks of the problems of pleasure when he 
means the problems of sex cannot be ex¬ 
pected to say more. Instead we must make 
do, quite as in the Fignole diary, with notes 
on M. Green’s reading ( u Reread the 
k Acneid ’ in the train that took me to Wash¬ 
ington ... Read ‘ The Rock ’ by T. S. Eliot, 
with great admiration . .. Read Browning’s 
‘ Songs from Paracelsus ’ ”); pages and 
pages and pages of pious tosh, many striking 
anecdotes of distinguished Parisian littera¬ 
teurs , and some equally striking vignettes, 
mostly of American scenes. 

In short, we must take t M. Green as we 
find him ; and this becomes easier to do as 
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the book proceeds. The third entry, for 
example, is as follows: 

I want to begin reading the Bible again every 
evening as I used so, , even it thjs only igives 
me a faint help agateit tcmptations^tfle least 
ii can do will be to make die wish for better 
things. „ + , 

To alt/hur the most naively committed 
reader this sort of thing (usiiaily set out at 
much greater length) must suftjly. begin by 
being irritating; in ffcfeend, even if one 
skips, it Is with some measure of afrection 
for the diarist* and even .of enjoyment For 
he 19 so absolutely himself* so /cafgfqlly 
honest, even at his most coy. It is true 
that he has not got t beyond fMmmt 
agonisirigi wfeen dealing wl#t questions of 

death, faith and truth—like ’many * persons 
devoid of analytical ability, he is fond of dis¬ 
cussing deep metaphysical question$-~$nd 
this, to '£ nation which has not produced 
Alain-Fournicr apd . Marcel ■ Pjtoust, ^qnist 
seem strange. Aridfc Gide remarked With 
some concern: " The crises you go through 
show how youthful you tijkve Remained, 4 nd 
to what an extent. 1 too have had such 
crises, but pur a stop to them* They* only 
tear you to pieces. . . .” But the point is 
that this immaturity has produced ■ art, is 
quite sincere, and does charm us; M. Green, 
one feels, must be worth meeting, and his 
novels worth reading. 

And there remain the anecdotes. Never 
mind that they reflect the stilling narrow¬ 
ness of Parisian literary life ; they catch the 
great, or at any rate the fascinating, in a 
rare dramatic manner. Gidc, for example, 
on his deathbed; 

Sadly, I am obliged to note that what lie says 
is poor and cold and that he has had 10 cudgel 
his brains to say it. He is very old and knows 
ii perfectly well, “Old »g<t is a horrible 
thing," he says. " Aren’t there a few compen¬ 
sations?" I ask. He collects hi* wits and, as 
though to contradict vyfiat I have just been 
thinking, finally itturmura whkjt I consider to 
be a very fine thing. “ ft is DUfder to carry 
one's glass to one’s lips,' but one feels less 
thirsty." 

It is a great virtue in a diary to contain such 
srrokes. 

An Overwritten Family 

The Barrymores 
By Hollis Alpert. 

IF. H. Allen. 145 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

The United States has a short history but 
has used it very thriftily. Hollywood has 
squeezed more films out of one episode 
(The Opening of the West) than European 
movie-makers have got from three thousand 
years of more varied raw material. The 
same myth-making process has been applied 
to the past of the American theatre. It is 
true that there is more potential glamour 
in 43 consecutive one-night stands (some¬ 
thing Ethel Barrymore achieved) or being 
shot by a sheriff in a saloon in Marshall, 
Texas, while on tour (which happened to 
her father) than in an account of Lewis 
Waller taking Ttye Only U 7 py to the 
Hartlepoojs. .But it is possible to overdo 
anything and, to judge by Mr Alpert’s 
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The great 
Oriental hotel 
in long Kong 
is a member of 



Whan d* will jm 


kaamMlwai 
Motel pvtwtate 
aadatiDpayw 

ttttk u ’ll ttr a 
not vttk a balmy? 



Our Sikh welcomes you to the most 
fabulous hotel in Hong Kong's history 
... Oriental garden and swimming pool, 
air-conditioning, cruises of the harbour 
on a private junk, and the perfect loca¬ 
tion on Hong Kong Island, overlooking 
the harbour. 

THE MANDARIN, TAP. Ross, General 
Manager. Member of the 29 incompar¬ 
able Intercontinental Hotels. Call your 
Travel Agent, Representatives: Robert 
F. Warner, Inc., Glen W. Fawcett (in the 
West) or Intercontinental. , 
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MEMBER OF INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 
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bibliography,, there have been more books 
ttout the Barrymores sad their era than 
about the Irvings, Terrys, Bensons and Ban* 
croft put together. The excuse for this 
new one is that, although each had written 
m autobiography and each career has been 
extensively described by others, “ their 
I story ... has never been told as a unity*” 

The trouble is that the only “ unity ” 

1 they ever had was their parentage, and this 
i bow is really three stories interlarded. One 
chapter takes Lionel forward a few years ; 
the next one does the same for Ethel; then 
a chapter of John's exploits and back to 
Lionel* The style is that which has become 
traditional for American theatrical biography 
and which is as formalised as the synopses 
of ballets. The Barrymores emerge from 
this hook not as human brings but as 
11 characters.” 

Each M character ” is differentiated and 
illuminated by anecdotes, of which there 
must be hundreds. The best of them are 
about the Barrymores’ father, who there¬ 
fore appears as the most interesting member 
of the family. Maurice Barrymore was bom 
in the Red Fort at Agra during the Indian 
Mutiny (his father was a judge in Madras 
and his uncle Dean of Canterbury), was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford and won 
an award as the best amateur boxer in 
England in 1872. He kept a private zoo on 
Staten Island and firmly believed, and had 
evidence to support his belief, that he was 
the real author of La Tosca . 

He married into the Drew family—at that 
time the leading theatrical family in 
America—and his three children went on 
the stage because it was the easiest thing to 
do rather than from any sense of vocation. 
Lionel, the eldest, fought the hardest against 
a theatrical career, and he had genuine 
talents as an artist (he was elected to the 
American Academy of Etchers on merit) 
and composer (a tone poem of his was 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra). But 
ne was also, like his brother and sister, 
extravagant, and the stage, and later the 
movies, provided a better living. 

I Only Lionel has been seen at his best in 
| England because only Lionel gave his best 
performances on the movies. Ethel never 
managed (and John never really tried) to get 
on to film the quality that made them stars 
on the stage. By the time she took Holly¬ 
wood seriously Ethel had become a 
national property, the * First Lady of the 
American Theatre,” a role which includes 
being guardian of its morals and place in 
the social stmerure and which has proved 
debilitating to talent. London did see 
John's Hamlet but at a time when drink 
had made it undependable At its best it 
was unforgettable-a complete break with 
the Bensonian tradition apd a pointer to 
the modem Hamlets, But he never took 
Hollywood seriously; it was merely a means 
of keeping financially afloat. 

Mr Alpert tells us that this family was 
great, but he fails to convey their great¬ 
ness. Anyone who had never seen them 
1 might wonder what all his fuss is about. 
They do not need to be bolstered by all 
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the secondhand name-dropping he does on 
their behalf. little Ethel, agei six, screams 
when she sees Oscar Wilde. At twelve 
Lionel is introduced to Samuel Clemens and 
later learns that he has met Mark Twain 
John, in his teens, spends an hour at a 
party talking to Henry James without know* 
ing who it was. And, best of all, Ethel 
stays, when in London, with the Duchess 
of Sutherland at Stafford House. “ Duchess 
Millie,” Mr Alpert tells us, “ attracted 
around her some of the leading literary 
lights of the period and Ethel met and eon* 
quered such personages as Hilaire Belloc, 
G. K. Chesterton and Max Beerbohm.' 
The last-named of this trio would have been 
proud to have written that sentence. 

Perceptive Traveller 

Winter in England 

By Nicholas Wollaston. 

Hodder and Stmtghton. 192 pages. 30s 

To wear the antennae of a sensitive traveller 
in one's own country can be dangerous; it 
carries the risk of bathos or a weary bitter¬ 
ness. Mr Wollaston, however, avoids the 
traps by being both sharp-eyed and warm¬ 
hearted. Sourness and sentimentality only 
occasionally season his crisp and vivid rap- 
portage. 

His winter stretched from August 1963 
to spring 1964 ; during that time he visited 
seventeen different places in England, the 
sole criterion being that each place should 
be as different as possible from the last. A 
shooting party in Yorkshire follows a Bul¬ 
lin'* camp at Skegness. A stallion in a 
Newmarket stud dedicated to getting cham¬ 
pions is succeeded by the monks of Ceme 
Abbas, dedicated to chastity and prayer 
Liverpool (rather too predictably) is the only 
large town visited. But industry is by no 
means neglected—textile mills at Leek, 
undersea coal-mining at Blyth and the steel 
workers of soulless Corby get as much atten¬ 
tion as the Lowestoft trawler skipper and 
the cosy commuters Of Chertscy. The Eng¬ 
land discovered is sometimes smug, often 
comic, but never quaint. And it is miracu¬ 
lously non-uniform, despite the common 
heritage of bingo and tinned peas. 

Legal Historian 

The Letters of Frederic William 
Maitland 

Edited by C. H. S. Fifoot. 

Cambridge University Pte*&. 421 pages 
84s. 

The distinctive, and infinitely attractive, 
quality of Maitland’s mind is its approach¬ 
ableness. As G. M. Young wrote in hh 
essay on him: 

He is never telling you: he is always, mos' 
genially and modestly, arguing, never so fat 
ahead that you cannot follow, with *» 
deliberate invitation at every turn to tell hinj 
something of youi own, and an unfoutd 
humour playing over ihc whole debate. 

That his intellectual good manners 
reflected a nature of singular sweetness 
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these tetters, admirably edited by Mr C 
H. S. Fifoot, abundantly confirm. 
Exquisitely courteous, considerate always 
of the convenience of other people, 
genuinely unimpressed by his own vast 
learning and brilliant gifts, generous in 
appreciating the work of his fellow 
scholars, ready, in spite of recurrent ill- 
bealth, to shoulder such burdens as 
anting obituary notices and, in the cate of 
Leslie Stephen, a full-scale memoir, he 
deserves as a man of teaming the tribute 
that Macaulay paid to Chatham as a states¬ 
man; scarcely one has left a more stain¬ 
less, and none a more splendid, name. 

As one would expect, the great bulk of 
bis correspondence, to judge from what has 
survived, was with medievalists and 
legal historians; scholars such as J. H. 
Round, Vinogrsdoff, Lane Poole and Max¬ 
well Lyte in England, and, in America, 
Bigelow, Gross and Thayer. It is a sad 
comment on the teaching of languages in 
Victorian public schools that, though 
Maitland translated Gierke and was deeply 
interested in die work of Fustel de 
Coulanges, be seems never to have 
addressed a letter to a Frenchman or a 
German. Compulsory Greek, he con¬ 
sidered, had rendered him incapable of 
mastering any foreign language, although he 
sometimes tried out the Spanish he picked 
up while wintering in the Canaries on his 
friends at home in Cambridge. The affairs 
of the university and of the circle that 
centred on Henry Sidgwick are, together 
with those of his sister and his wife's 
brother H. A. L. Fisher, the main topics 
of the letters that lie outside his own 
scholarly preoccupations. 

The comprehensiveness of this edition 
and its price make it unlikely that it will 
find many private purchasers. But every 
library should want a copy and everyone 
interested in history and historians will 
want to browse in it It whets the appetite 
for the book on Maitland «nd Ms critics 
by the late H. E. Bell which Messrs A. and 
C. Blade have announced for the early 
summer. 

Untoward Event 

The Battle of Navarino 

By C M. Woodbouse. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 189 pages, 
illustrated. 30s. 

Sir Edward Codrington was the only 
admiral who, having annihilated the enemy 
and theteby brought a new nation into 
existence, had the chagrin to hear Ms vic¬ 
tory described as a mere collision and w an 
untoward event.” Needless to say, he was 
dismissed on a trumped up excuse which 
had nothing to do with the battle because 
(as with Admiral Byng) the government 
demanded a scapegoat. As Mr Woodbouse 
comments, 

when Ministers propose to falsify date* In 

Older to impress Pufisment, they are dearly 

tattled, end when they ere rattled, Admirals 

can prepare to strike their flesh 
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The Battle of Nsvarino abounds in such 
paradoxes. It ensured the inde pendence of 
Greece, but it was not fought for that pur¬ 
pose. Although the enemy was the 
Egyptian-Turkish fleet, the freedom of 
Egypt was secured because its destruction 
made impossible any attempt on the part 
of the Porte to bring Mebemet Ali to heel. 
His son, who commanded the fleet, was 
not present at the battle, although it was 
his barbarity on the mainland which com¬ 
pelled the English, French and Russian 
admirals to make the stand they did. 

This is the first book in English to be 
devoted to what might seem an insignificant 
event. But the literature in French and 
Russian is considerable, the Codrington 
papers are voluminous, rad the event is of 
great interest to the student of inter¬ 
national relations. To the naval historian 
it is less important because, though die last 
battle to be fought under sail, mere were 
no tactics, merely boors of firing at point- 
blank range. One sMp alone fired 52 tons 
of solid shot. The consequence was a 
massacre. The stoicism shown on both 
sides is best illustrated by the sailor’s pro¬ 
test to the surgeon who threw his amputated 
kg overboard: “ You had no right to throw 
my shoe with it.” 

No one is better qualified to disentangle 
the diplomatic background than the former 
director at the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs and the author of the 
standard work on the Grade War iff Inde¬ 
pendence. He shows that no admiral ever 
received more ambiguous instructions, or 
found himself in such a delicate situation, 
than the humane rad simple sailor who 
was appointed to die command of die 
allied fleet. Three governments, three 
ambassadors, three admirals, all had 
different ideas about what should be done. 
At least the three admirals agreed at foe 
last moment, but the outcome was a Russo- 
Turidsh war which was the last thing the 
British Government desired. Greece owed 
its independence less to in own efforts than 
to the enthusiasm of foreign PhilheUenes, 
which precipitated the concentration of so 
many nips in the hay of Navarino and foe 
accidental outcome. 

Reporters Courageous 

Foreign Corr es pondence 1 The Great 
Reporters and Their Times 
By John Hohenberg. 

Columbia University Press. 521 pages. 67s. 

The first foreign correspondent whose name 
Mr Hohenberg cites was an amateur— 
Jared Ingersoll, the co-agent for Connecti¬ 
cut in London. Ingersoll’s stirring and sub¬ 
sequently influential report of the debate 
in the House of Commons on February 6, 
1765 , was published by the New London 
Gaeette in Connecticut three months later, 
on May xofo. The last to be named by the 
author is David Halberstam, a professional 
of foe New York Times, whose percipient 
warnings from Saigon in foe autumn of 
1963 concerning foe conduct of foe war ha 
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Biers aba saa yaa 
kavs tbs spirit si 
Fatigtan, the pleasures 
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sad still pay ss Bttls 
m* 11 for anew 
withe view! 



Just 3 miles from the Arabian sea, and 
decorated in the greens and golds el 
Pakistan, our brand-new air-conditioned 
Karachi Intercontinental rises next to 
the President's residence. Cocktail 
lounge with a view of the city, cabafta 
club, continental and Pakistani cuisine 
in three restaurants. 

KARACHI INTERCONTINENTAL, Jean- 
Pierre Stauffer, General Manager. One 
of the 29 incomparable Intercontinental 
Hotels. Call your Travel Agent or Inter- 
continental 
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Vietnam provoked some angry controversy 
at the time. Between these two Mr Hohen- 
berg unfolds a sort, of roll of honour Of 
correspondents and newspapers of many 
nations, covering two centuries, several wars, 
and sundry revolutions, including those is 
the means of travel ahd transmission. 

A former newspaperman, Mr Hofcenberg 
has been professor of journalism at 
Columbia University since 1950, and since 
1954 secretary oldie advisory board on the 
Pulitzer prizes. •He writes with sympathy 
of the foreign correspondent’s craft and 
problems (though he ignores this lonely 
profession’s high rite of alcoholism and 
divorce), and Jias assembled hit facts with 
care, in tbe winter of ;r963-d4 Jia vislted 
many of the world’s news centres—among 
them tendon, Paris, Rome, Karachi, Delhi, 
Hongkong, and Tokyo—ip order to discuss 
the business of ij^wsgathering with Skecu* 
tives and corespondents. 

It is ,.dbUWul‘ whether any of the 
reporters whose exploits *b e author records 
would accept qafenet “great.” They 
would say that they had been reporting 
important, perhaps great, events ; that they 
were paid, and that most of them were 
happy, to be there. Mr Hohenbcrg be¬ 
lieves that there will always be useful 
work for qualified correspondents to 
do. But he deplores some of the, con¬ 
sequences of ever faster travel and tele¬ 
communications,' particularly the “mass 
coverage” of anticipated events by regi¬ 
ments of reporters (often unqualified), 
photographers, broadcasters and their camp 
followers, who all see the same thing and 
get in each other’s way, “if indeed they 
do not distort or besmirch the event.” 
There are so many roving journalists these 
days, all bent on interviewing the same man 
in the hour of his significance, that many 
governments and public personages des¬ 
pairingly dose their doors to all-comers. 


Eavesdropper 

From My Level: Unwritten Minutes 

By George Mallaby. 

Hutchinson* * 2tt pages. 30 s. 

Churchill won the war, and so wc have 
forgotten the odd moments when things 
went badly and all sorts of people made all 
sorts of odd suggestions for getting some¬ 
body else to run the war differently. 
Perhaps the bizarrest suggestions were two: 
when a Tory backbencher sank his own vote 
of censure without trace by suggesting that 
the Duke of Gloucester should be made 
commander-in-chief; and when the author 
of this book wrote to General Wavell beg¬ 
ging him to come home and take over. 

Wavell modestly declined, saying he was 
only a journeyman soldier, and implying that 
if we had no Churchill, we would have to 
invent one/ The episode does not speak 
particularly wtlf of ( Sir George Mallaby’s 
higher political judjgafent. But it is not for 
higher political judgment that this book of 
personal sketches fttid anecdotes will be 


ready Sir George was a sensitively educated 
schoolteacher of considerable character and 
competence who becamej by a series of 
unusual progressions, a trusted member of 
the cabinet and defence secretariat during 
aiijjl after the war, and ultimately high com¬ 
missioner in New Zealand. Thus he spent 
many years sitting in on committees of the 
top politicians and soldiers, watching them 
at work and at play, but not belonging to 
them. This book sets dowri reftdably, 
mostly fairly, and sometimes acutely, what 
he saw. He is the outsider looking in. 

Some of his sitters, prime ministers, 
statesmen^jpoliticians, generals and the rest 
come out inevitably as the stock figures we 
know anyhow. But sometimes they come 
alive: Macmillan, New Zealand’s Holyoake, 
Britain’s Montgomery and France’s de 
Lattre. He is never idolatrous, and only 
once perhaps really unkind. This is not 
a contribution to history, but everybody 
interested in how the mighty comport them¬ 
selves in their seats will find it well worth 
reading. It is good gossip. 

Colonialism and Chinese 

The Memoirs of a Malayan Official 
By Victor Purcell. 

Cassell. 373 pages. 42s. 

Victor Purcell was not typical of the 
Malayan Civil Service, of which he was a 
member from 1921 until 1946. He was more 
at home in his later career as historian and 
expert on China and South-east Asia, which 
ended with his death last January. Most 
British officials in Malaya took their pre¬ 
sence there for granted. Purcell was more 
sensitive than most of his colleagues to 
criticism of the regime and better equipped 
to answer it. Shortly before Pearl Harbour 
he was in the United States on a lecture 
tour, trying to correct misconceptions about 
the role of the British in Malaya. 

A similar purpose runs through the 
Malayan chapters of this book; the first 
150 pages are concerned mainly with the 
author’s experiences on the Western Front 
in the first world war, with postwar Cam¬ 
bridge, Canton where he spent two years 
learning Chinese, and Peking. In a chapter 
called “The British Record” Dr Purcell 
describes Malaya’s rapid economic develop¬ 
ment and although he seems to have some 
doubts about the wages and working and 
living conditions of Chinese and Indian 
labourers, comes to the conclusion that all 
concerned received a reasonably fair share 
of the prosperity that accrued, except for 
the Malay peasants. The charge that Malay 
interests were insufficiently safeguarded 
comes unexpectedly from a Chinese special¬ 
ist and Dr Purcell does not state his case. 
He goes on to deal with criticisms made by 
Professor Emerson of Harvard in a book 
which compared the system of government 
in the Dutch East Indies with the Malayan 
system and tries to show that the British 
Government was justified in not introducing 
political institutions into Malaya before die 
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second world war. There is evidence to 
support his argument in other chapters, 
where the author describes, very readably! 
his work in the Chinese Affairs and Immi¬ 
gration Departments. The bureaucracy that 
ran Malaya was efficient, and in general the 
people of Malaya approved of it. The only 
important political movement was Chinese 
nationalism: the Nanking Government 
sought to control the Chinese in Malaya, a 
very high proportion of whom were immi¬ 
grants, through political societies and the 
Chinese schools. Dr Purcell says that it 
was a great misfortune for Malays that, 
although It attempted to reform the schools, 
the Government gave no positive encourage¬ 
ment to Chinese who regarded Malaya as 
their home. But it may be doubted whether 
a different policy at that time could have 
materially improved the new situation that 
arose after the Japanese occupation. 


Have Sword, WiU Travel 

In Search of the Cid 

By Stephen Clissold. 

Hodder and Stoughton . 254 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 35s. 

Spaniards celebrate the Christian resurgence 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which 
cleared the Moors from the northern half 
of Spain, as a divinely assisted crusade 
whose noblest hero (if one excludes St 
James and St George) was Don Rodrigo 
de Vivar, the Cid. Moslems still mourn the 
rape of Islam's most brilliant province by 
Christian barbarians, the cruellest and most 
mercenary of whom was the Cid. Most of 
the rest of us oscillate somewhere between 
these two extremes, uncertain whether to 
applaud or hiss a warrior whose mercurial 
sword helped brother fight brother and 
killed at least as many Christians as Moors. 

Here, fortunately, is Mr Clissold to 
straighten us out. Inspired and aided by 
the research of Don Ram6n Mendidez 
Pidal, he has traced the Cid, through history 
and legend, from birth to death—and even 
beyond, for his final chapters record what 
churchmen, Napoleonic soldiers, dramatists 
and a cinemogul have done with the Cid’s 
bones and memory. From Mr Clissold’s 
lucid account, it is clear that while the Cid 
would have made an uneasy saint (but for 
the fall of Siena he would probably have 
been canonised) he was neither more cruel 
nor more mercenary than the majority of 
medieval knights and priests: he com¬ 
pares favourably with the bloodthirsty 
St Dominic, for example. 

Even when fighting with Moorish chief¬ 
tains against the Christians, he invariably 
respected the feudal rules of play; it was 
his very loyalty to his jealous king that 
forced him to become a predatory freelance. 
He was the sort of folk-hero any people 
would cherish, of epic stature but with tyriS- 
dent flaws to be human—-and it is prpcl^y 
the man Rodrigo who dominates this 
admirable book. 








Entirely New Concept in 
Photographic Design and Capability 


The new Asahi Pentax Spotmatic has a highly sensi¬ 
tive, completely integral and invisible meter which reads 
your exposure through the taking lens, from your sub¬ 
ject’s image in focus on the viewing screen (in focus 
on the film plane) ... the most ideal method of expo¬ 
sure determination! Use any one of the 23 Takumar 
l^ns^s (from 18mm to 1000mm), plus accessories ... 
the nieter reads exactly what your lens sees ... the lens 
sees what your film records ... without parallax! No 
more exposure adjustments ... it automatically compen¬ 
sates for exposure factors for correct exposures every 
time. !"•*?“ 

See it at your dealer's 9 $pn, or write for your litera¬ 
ture today. 


Asahi Pentax 


asahi optical Co.. Ltd. 

C.P.O. 885, 1*01%. 

5 Ave. Clemenceau. Bruxelles 7 




In I960, Shinpei Moriia was assigned as chief engineer 
in charge of Installation and test operation of 77 IHI 
cranes and transporters of various types at the Gen¬ 
eral Savio Plant of the Sociedad Mixta Siderurgia 
Argentina (SOMISA), Argentina’s first folly Integrat¬ 
ed iron and steel plant. Because Japan and Argentina 
are far apart, not only geographically, hut also linguis¬ 
tically and culturally, before his departure Mr. Morlta 
made efforts to bridge part of the gap by attending a 
language school to learn Spanish. 

His efforts were not in vain, for he found that he 
was able to communicate successfully with his Argen¬ 
tine co-workars. He especially recalls their spirit of 
cheerful and diligent cooperation and their eagerness 
to master the difficult installation and operation tech¬ 
niques of the various pieces of materials-handling 
equipment. 

The result: all the equipment was installed on sched¬ 
ule and local technicians have now mastered the tech¬ 
niques of operating it at top efficiency, further proof 
that neither national differences nor distance is any bar¬ 
rier to successful international engineering projects. 
The equipment is playing a vital role in/this important 
quality steel manufacturing project, which is supply¬ 
ing its products tQ industry throughout Argentina. 
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KIRKCALDY MEANS BUSINESS 

To diversify the industries of this thriving seaport and manufacturing town, 
Kirkcaldy offers sold benefits to industries seeking expansion. 



KIRKCALDY MEANS BUSINESS 

— the minimum of red tape . . • . a 
viperous, dynamic atmosphere . ... an 
industrial tradition.... a skilled labour 
force.... thriving local industries .,.. 
ample supplies of raw materials, fuel and 
power .... port facilities and docking 
(on direct sea routes to Continental 
markets).... easy aocess by road, over 
the new Forth Road Bridge, to southern 
markets . . . . Edinburgh, Scotland's 
beautiful capital, little more than 30 
minutes distant •.. .Tumhouse Airport 
even nearer, for direct communication 
with London and European capitals • • •« 
SB golf courses within 30 miles (including 
the world's finest at St. Andrew’s).... 
mountaineering, skiing, salmon and 
trout fishing, yachting, all nearby. 

SOLID DBNEPITS TO INDUSTRY 

1. The advantage of Government grants 
g/nd (pans ( 25 % building grants; plant and 


machinery grants; depredation allowances; 
10 -year working capital loans , etc .) The 
busy town of Kirkcaldy is part of a 
Growth Area with the advantages attach* 
ed thereto. 

2. A specially trained labour force for your 
particular industry . This exceptional ad¬ 
vantage is the result of Fife's enlightened 
educational policy — probably the most 
progressive in Britain. Workers oah be 
trained as your operatives before you 
ever open up in Kirkcaldy. Financial 
assistance is available if you wish to 
train workers at your parent factory, 

3 . 100 % guaranteed loans on executive 

housing. In addition, lofal authority 
housing is immediately available for key 
workers. Kirkcaldy has some of the best 
housing in Britain and reoent schemes 
have won Rational awards, 
housing and various services are 
considerably cheaper than in the 
south. jJtv 


If you want to know more about busy, 
bustling Kbkcaldy — and the profitable 
reasons for living and working in 
this beautiful part of Britain — 4 

please post the coupon today . 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Bourses in Milan and Paris are reacting from their recent rallies 

and the market in London is slowly and unhappily digesting Mr Callaghan's 

budget—and disappointing British trade figures. 

The authorities gave some support to both spot and 
forward sterling on Tuesday afternoon , It remains to be seen whether 
Mr Wilson in New York has more success than Mr Callaghan 
in talking up the pound. 

American and British measures to stem capital outflows are making 
life difficult even for the most credit-worthy of would-be 
borrowers- the Australians. 


HESITATION ON THE CONTINENT 


The cautious prescriptions handed 
out by the Commission of the com¬ 
mon market at the end of March 
reflected the increasingly uncertain 
economic outlook in the various 
member countries. Germany is 
now virtually the only country con¬ 
tributing strongly to real growth in 
the community. Production is 
bumping up against the limit of 
supplies in Holland—where the 
earner easing of the labour market 
has proved temporary. Elsewhere 
in the EEC, however, demand is 
now setting the limit. Domestic 
and export demand has levelled off 
in Belgium. Italy is not yet dearly 
climbing back out of hs recession, 
but Fiat is now going back to a 
48-hour week. Moreover, in 
France—despite‘signs of greater 
strength in more recent weeks— 
the danger of slipping from stag¬ 
nation into recession is not yet 
entirely dispelled. In the European 
Free Trade Association, on the 
other hand, the problem remains 
primarily one of inflationary pres¬ 
sures. 

France 

In the official French view, last 
week’s reduction in Bank rate from 
4 to 3i% should be quite enough 
to ensure a rebound in business 
activity during the spring and sum¬ 
mer months. The Bank rate cut 
follows hard on the announcement 
in late March of plans for new 
financial backing for exports, a 
reduction in effective taxes on divi¬ 
dends and the removal of tax 
obstacles to mergers. As evidence 
of strength in the economy, officials 
point to the renewedrise in the in¬ 
dustrial production index in Feb¬ 


ruary—the first such increase 
(seasonally adjusted) since Sep¬ 
tember. There was no further rrte 
in unemployment in March. Out¬ 
put in the depressed textile 
industry has apparently stabilised. 
Activity in the metal-working 
and mechanical engineering in¬ 
dustries, moreover, has recovered 
to last October’s level. Outlook for 
automobiles has also improved. 
However, the i£% rise in produc¬ 
tion in February reflected in part 
losses through strikes during the 
previous two months. Output is 
still below late summer. Although 
the latest survey by Patronat shows 
businessmen less pessimistic, pri¬ 
vate investment still seems likely 
to decline and the government’s 
projection of a 4-5% increase in 
consumption this year is open to 
question. Orders remain depressed, 
and the recent pick-up in retail 
sales was largely seasonal. 

Partly counterbalancing the slug¬ 
gishness of domestic demand, how¬ 
ever, is the recovery in exports 
over the past two months. Exports 
reached a record in March, up 
19 V, on a year earlier, swinging 
the country’s trade (on a f.o.b. 
basis) back into balance. France’s 
reserves continue to rise—at 
$5,254 million at the end of Febru¬ 
ary they were up $352 million on 
the October figure just before the 
sterling crisis. 

Belgium 

Signs are multiplying that after 
five years Belgium’s gentle boom 
is finally tailing off. Although 
wages and prices continue to rise, 
production—running 10 per cent 
higher at mid-1964 than T963— 
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was only 4 per cent up at the year 
end. Retail trade too is becoming 
generally sluggish. Unemployment, 
which had been declining from its 
already low level of early 1962, 
began to rise in October and this 
trend has continued into 1965. 
Despite the burst of applications 
for building permissions in the 
autumn—anticipating further gov¬ 
ernment restrictions—work on 
bind in the building sector has 
fallen. And the demand for foreign 
labour, a very sensitive indicator, 
has dropped markedly. The deli¬ 
berate reduction in government 
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borrowing and the build up of pre¬ 
cautionary cash* b|lances by com¬ 
panies is beginning to depress 
interest rates; on April 8th the 
share index fell to a 1965 low Of 
129.5, six points below its peak 
three months earlier. 

While the outlook is bearish for 
the domestic economy, the lower¬ 
ing of internal p r essure has helped 
die external position. The trade 
account improved during 1964. 
This and capital inflows—particu¬ 
larly heavy at the time of the ster¬ 
ling crisis—pushed the reserves to 
$2,008 million at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary this year, $200 higher than 
February, 1964. 

Germany 

For the moment, the German 
economy continues to be the 
strongest in Europe, but the signs 
of strain on costs and prices are 
becoming more apparent. After 
holding relatively steady at a low 
level during the first eight months 
of 1964, unemployment has since 
been showing a downward trend. 
The increasing tightness of the 
labour market in turn is being re¬ 
jected in a sharp increase in wage 
rates, and it is unlikely that pro¬ 
ductivity will match last year's 5% 
rise. Industrial production is still 
moving up. 

The government's restrictions on 
the banking system—a higher dis¬ 
count rate and obligatory deposit 
ratio—are relatively mild. But 
some further relief to the pressure 
on domestic resources may come 
from falls in Germany's trade sur¬ 
plus. There is a clear possibility 
that the trade account will actually 
show a deficit by early summer, if 
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imports continue to rise as they 
did throughout 1964. The govern¬ 
ment's successful measures to stem 
the embarrassing inflow of capital 
may have lost some of their initial 
bite. But President Johnson’s Feb¬ 
ruary measures to curb American 
investment arc now taking effect. 
The German reserves fell by $44 
million last year and there has been 
a further decline this year, most of 
it in January ; February's figure of 
$6,702 million is down $504 mil¬ 
lion on 12 months. 

Sweden 

Last week’s rise in the Swedish 
Bank rate to its highest level since 
the early 1930's came as a surprise 
to the financial community— des¬ 
pite the persistence of inflationary 
pressures in the economy and clear 
signs in recent weeks that the 
security markets were weakening. 
The half point increase to 
marked the fourth rise in Bank rate 
in less than 2 years. The banks 
were also warned that if they 
borrow abroad to offset the 
domestic credit squeeze they will 
be required to freeze part of their 
funds in interest-free accounts at 
the Riksbank. Imports of short¬ 
term capital both by the banks and 
by companies have been on a sub¬ 
stantial scale recently. This reflects 
not only the sterling crisis, but also 
the difficulty and expense of 
getting credit at home. The influx 
has been the major factor behind 
the rise of over $100 million in the 
Swedish reserves since October, to 
$925 million in February. 

The Governor of the Riksbank 
implied that the only alternative to 
a further rise in Bank rate was 
either direct Riksbank intervention 
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in the securities market or a con¬ 
tinuation of the stop in new issues, 
already in effect for more than a 
month. He argued that in the pre¬ 
sent phase of economic upswing it 
was essential to maintain credit 
restrictions. But some observers 
fear that this further notch in the 
credit belt could choke off the 
nascent upturn in industrial invest¬ 
ment, to the detriment of Sweden's 
competitiveness in the long-run. 


KEY COMMON MARKET INDICATORS 


Businessmen's Views 
on Order-Books 

In France, also in Belgium, some 
deterioration: elsewhere no de¬ 
cided change—this sums up recent 
trends in the order-book situation 
in the Common Market as judged 
by businessmen in the 44 konjunk- 
tur " tests taken there. For more 
than two years businessmen in the 
Market as a whole have assessed 
their order-books as below normal, 
but never, during this time, as 
much below normal as early this 
year. 

French order-books for both 
home and export markets have 
shortened. But Italian export 
order-books now look healthier 
than a year ago. 


Difference (as percentage of replies) between the 
number of businessmen ‘ judging their order-books 
above normal (* ) and those judging them below 
normal (-). 

1964 1965 

Feb. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb 


Total ouler books Germany - 4 -■ 9 16 '4 


France ? 1 -28 -32 -35 


Italy - 21 58 -56 -67 -59 


EEC \ -5 -16 -17 22 


Export oidcr-books Germany - 3 4 2 1 3 2 


France -16 -15 -19 -23 


Italy -38 -35 -36 -37 -33 


EEC) -12 -10 -11 “14 


* In manufacturing other than the food, drink and tobacco industries,. 
1 Excluding the Netheilands. 
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B uilding societies exist to help more 
people own their homes. They do this 
by encouraging more people to save 
with Building Societies. > 

PEOPLE WHO SAVE AND INVEST provide 
funds which assist others to become 
home owners. 

people who borrow pay a rate of 
interest which provides a fair return to 
savers after meeting Building Society 
taxes and working expenses. A small sur¬ 
plus is put to reserves each year to meet 
emergencies. This is not distributed to 
investors. 

Building Societies can do their job only 
if they continue to attract adequate funds 
from the public. 

What were the problems facing Build¬ 
ing Societies in recent months ? 

First Many competing forms of invest¬ 
ment had raised their interest rates. 
Second . Home-buyers* demands were 


outweighing resources. 

Third. Taxation of Building Societies 
has increased considerably. 

Two courses of action were open to 
Building Societies. One. To keep existing 
interest rates for savers and borrowers as 
they were. With what results ? 

Offering yields less favourable than 
those available from other investment 
institutions would have been unfair to six 
million Building Society investors. Much 
less money would have come in from the 
public. 

Less money would therefore have been 
available for future home loans. 

Fewer people would have been able to 
buy their own homes this year. 

The alternative ? 

For Building Societies to provide a fair 
and competitive yield to their existing 
investors and at the same time to ensure a 
flow of new money to meet the tremendous 


demand for home loans. This meant an 
increase of interest rates to investors and 
—in view of the rising tax bill—an even 
greater increase to borrowers. Which is 
what happened. 

Every decision by Building Societies is 
taken in the light of their dual purpose: to 
encourage thrift and home ownership. 

What does the future hold ? 

The mortgage rate can be reduced only 
when the needed funds can be attracted 
at a rate of interest which is lower than at 
present but is nevertheless still acceptable 
to the investors. 

Bank rate is only one of the many 
factors involved and Building Society 
rates do not automatically follow the 
Bank rate. 

For a booklet on saving and borrow¬ 
ing-—and a list of the 320 member 
societies^—send a postcard to the 
address below: 


THE SECRETARY (DEPT. EC. 1 ), THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION, 14 - PARK STREET, LONDON W 1 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and td the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you arc 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information sendees of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal Charier! 1B33) 

HEAD OFFICE: 3 U UISUOPSGATB, LONDON, E.C.a 

WcM End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London , *S. W.i • Offices in the United Kingdom 
oho at Manchester and Liverpool , in Germany at Hamburg and in the United Stales at Afetv York and San Fianmco 

The Eastern Bank Limited uead office: 3 & 3 crosby square. London, E.c.3 

Associated Banks: The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) • Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India' 
The Commercial Rank S.A.T,. (Incorporated in Libya) ■ The Chartered Bank of London (Ineorijoraicd in California) 
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Sighting Shots in Steel 

Steel companies are jostling for places in the queue for the 
next strip mill expansion. Inevitably, the situation 
arouses fearful memories of the last development plan, 
when political considerations resulted in the needed 
strip capacity being split between Wales and the 
unemployment black spots of Scotland 


T he Steel Company of Wales £6o million proposals for 
enlarging its strip production are only the first of several 
projects that can be expected to roll into the Iron and Steel 
Board to compete for the next round of strip mill expansion. 
The board, which must approve all investments over £100,000, 
has invited these attentions by committing itself to making a 
decision by the end of this year. Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
sent in its draft proposals almost by return of post; John 
Summers and Colville have not yet put forward plans but are 
determined not to be Left behind; and other companies, 
Dorman Long and South Durham in the North East, are 
hoping to be allowed into the club. All this activity displays 
remarkable fortitude, in the face of nationalisation. This 
round of strip mill projects is not likely to be so fiercely 
contested as the last, if only because the prize is far smaller— 
300,000 tons at the most instead of the 1 \ million tons that 
was split in the late ’fifties between RTB’s Spencer Works 
and Colville’s Ravenscraig plant. But this has not inhibited 
the companies from making ritual play with unrealistically 
ambitious projects, perhaps "hoping to stun the Iron and Steel 
Board into accepting what sweet reason might be less success¬ 
ful at putting across. 

Steel of Wales has a two-phase {dan, to be carried out 
between now and 1970. The company hopes for quick 
approval of the first pan, which involves £18 million to be 
spent on urgent and uncontroversial improvements to existing 
equipment; bringing Port Talbot up to date, changing to 
LD operation, putting in larger open-hearths and extra 
soaking pits and andllaries for the hot and cold mills. 
The controversial part is die second phase, on which the 
company hopes to, spend £42 million, for extending strip 
production and the steelmaking capacity to feed it: putting 
in two 225-ton LD converters, continuous casting equipment 
and a new 56rin hot mill, phis additions and alterations to 
existing mills . In all, the projects would add about a million 
tons to Steel of Wales’ existing 3 million tons capacity. 

The scale of these phtns is modest compared with the last 
round of capital expansion hi the industry, when expenditure 
nearly touched £200 million, in 1961, of which £113 million 
was in mills, compared with last year’s £55 million and £30 
million. It is also in startling contrast to the scope that the 


Iron and Steel Board saw for expansion in its development 
report, published last November. Total production last year 
of 3.9 million tons fell short of the industry’s capacity by half 
a million tons; by 1970 the board estimates that total 
demand, which includes half a million tons net exports that 
must be doubtful in the face of continuing world surpluses, 
plus a 10 per cent allowance for contingencies, will be 5 
million tons on the most optimistic (4 per cent growth) reckon¬ 
ing. By then, supply from existing capacity and approved 
schemes will be up to 4.7 million tons. The board is not in 
the market, therefore, for an additional million tons. It 
wants a few hundred thousand tons, and said quite clearly 
where it expects to find them when speaking of “ the potential 
still to be realised in some of the existing plants ... at a 
relatively low cost.” 


T his sounds much more like Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
than Steel of Wales, in spite of the Board’s claim not to be 
prejudging the issue. RTB was a co-owner of Steel of Wales 
before nationalisation and has since been a competitor for strip 
capacity. The last tussle ended in a win, Spencer Works at 
Llanwem, for the state-owned RTB. And that decision may 
have pre-empted any decision now. For the Llanwem plant, 
on which £140 million has been spent to date, was designed 
to be extended: its present sheet capacity of 1.4 million tons 
is well below the capacity of the most expensive single units 
in the plant—the dabbing and hot-rolling mills—and only 
relatively inexpensive “ de-bottlenecking ” investment is 
needed for quite substantial increases in capacity. Thus the 
first phase of RTB’s project, of which no details have been 
given, would cost less than £10 million for an increase in 
capacity to 2 million tons a year. This would mosdy go 
on the finishing end—pickling and cutting-up lines—the only 
steelmaking equipment needed being , a 1,200 ton mixer (a 
reservoir in which the hot iron is held for the steel converters). 
Phase two, taking capacity up to 3 million tons, has no price 
tag on it but again, the company claims, would be relatively 
inexpensive—involving a cold reduction line but no steel 
or iron making plant—in comparison, that is, with Steel of 
Wales’ need few a new hot strip line. 
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These companies may be making the running at the 
moment; they are by no means the only runners. John 
Summers at Shotton, operating an old plant (after artful 
extensions and improvements) at 1.5 million tons, could pro¬ 
bably raise its capacity by half a million tons, also for less than 
£10 million. The main items needed for such an expansion 
are another reheat furnace for the slabbing mill and a cold 
reduction line. It is probably only a matter of time before 
proposals of this sort are put before the Board. The fourth 
sheet mill, Colvilles’ in Scotland, is in much the same position 
as RTB, and could more than double its capacity without 
difficulty—although at greater cost, perhaps £20 million. 
This must be less compelling when the main customer for its 
mill (of which the justification was in the first place tenuous, 
and heavily political), Rootes’ Imp factory, near Paisley, is 
working at less than half capacity, with little immediate hope 
of improvement. The most off-beat prospect is not in the 
game at all; last year two companies in the North-East, 
Dorman Long and South Durham, put forward proposals for 
tacking on a sheet mill to the end of an existing plate mill as 
a joint project—which might have insidious attractions for a 
regionally-minded government. It would have the added 
pull of providing an oudet for some of the million tons spare 
capacity (out of 3.7 million tons now) that exists for plate now 
and will still exist, even with the Iron and Steel Board's 
somewhat optimistic estimates of demand for plate, in five 
years. However, this does not yet rank as a proposal, even 
in draft, before the Board. 

Unfortunately, the Board may not be so lucky as to be able 
to apply a strict costs rule to projects offered by the different 
companies. If it is accepted that Steel of Wales proposals 
are on altogether too grand a scale for the needs of the market, 
how is it to judge between the lower cost expansions of 
Summers, Colvilles and RTB ? The government is already 
heavily committed at the last two and it is not likely to ignore 
the fact that any extensions there would greatly help the overall 
economies of these, in parts, very under-utilised plants. 
There is correspondingly less urgency in the proposal to 
extend Summers’ plant at Shotton, already operating efficiently 
and comfortably, whatever the relative costs. Indeed, look¬ 
ing at the growth of giant integrated steelworks through¬ 
out the world, the Board must place a premium on the 
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development of large efficient units within Britain. It i s 
only last week that Herr Ochel, die managing director of the 
German steel company Hoesch, implicitly favoured rumours 
of a merger with Dortmund Horder in talking about the diffi¬ 
culties of companies with capacities of a million tons a year or 
less. He gave the opinion that 4 million tons a year is the 
minimum economic size these days—and 8 million tons would 
be better still. Britain has no plants of this size. RTB's Spencer 
works seems to offer the best chance of developing one—for 
, all the deficiencies of its first years of operation and criticisms 
‘ of throwing good money after bad tbit, such a policy might 
arouse. 

The Board, looking ahead, must also consider geography. 
How must the large steelworks of the future be sited to take 
advantage of changes in raw material supply, or of the market 
it supplies ? Summers, Steel of Wales and RTB are all within 
reach of the main market centres in the Midlands. But only 
the last two are likely to be in reach of a bulk ore terminal, 
and this consideration is likely to become more and more 
important. Although we will not know where these will be 
until the Government decides in May, Steel of Wales has 
included an allowance for the terminal in its first phase. If raw 
material supply could tip the Board into a major policy 
decision, it might be that Shotton is not the place to go on 
encouraging the development of a major steelworks. 

Perhaps the deciding vote will lie, as it so often has in the 
past, with the politics of geography. Steel investments have 
always been political counters in the past because of their 
ability to attract light industry around them, and so generate 
employment. RTB itself is still running a mill in Ebbw Vale 
that was put up during the slump for those reasons and which 
is still, ironically, more than competitive with the shining giant 
at Llanwcrn. So small are the steps of technological change 
in the industry and so heavy the burden of capital. Nationali¬ 
sation will not make any of these considerations weigh les*>. 
but it would be a pity if it encouraged the industry to split 
its capacity further by, say, putting up a mill in the North- 
East. Such a plant may be economic sense taking a short 
term view of the immediate capital needs, but might be 
economic nonsense in any other view. And it could even be 
a disaster, considering the steel world Britain will be living 
in in ten years’ time. 


The Growth of Strip Capacity in Britain 


The first continuous wide strip mill in 
Britain was built by Richard Thomas and 
Company at Ebbw Vale in 1934-38. Planned 
with an output of 400,000 tons of strip at an 
original cost of £4! million, the plant 
eventually cost £10 million more. John 
Summers 1 strip mill came into operation two 
years later, at Shotton. After the war, in the 
course of the first steel development plan, 
(1947 to 1952)* the Steel Company of Wales 
put up the Pon Talbot works. The second 
plan, ending in 1957* saw the reconstruction 
of Shotton and Ebbw Vale and the addition 
of cold reduction mills to all three. During 
the third plan, 1957-62, two plants were 
added to the list : RTB, Newport costing 
£140 million, and Colvilles’s £100 million 
hot strip mill at Ravcnscraig. 


Strip mill locations 



The iron .& steel industries 
development expenditure 
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Mot So Much a Giro.. 

After his new savings accounts 
Mr Wedgwood Benn has a still more 
urgent reform for the Postal Savings 
Bank. Here is how he should go about it 

D espite a lot of effort by the clearing banks, Britain still 
lacks an efficient system for paying bills—and paying 
wages —without using cash. But the obvious innovation, a 
continental style giro, which Mr Wedgwood Benn has been 
actively studying, has major defects at this stage: it might 
well leave Britain with two inefficient systems rather than one. 
Far better instead to knit the Post Office banking system aud 
the clearing bankers’ system into one. Here’s how. 

Britain, with its widespread use of the cheque habit and 
its credit transfer system, today has the most comprehensive 
money transmission system in Europe. Yet this mechanism 
is fully available only to those with bank accounts. Inadequate 
and inconvenient bank opening hours not only irritate existing 
customers—they also impede the spread of the banking habit. 
And the cost of using the system (which varies according to 
ihe meekness of the customer as well as his bargaining power) 
normally between sixpence and a shilling a cheque, is higher 
than the cost of transferring money in the continental post 
office giros, which Mr Wedgwood Benn has recently sent a 
posse of his officials to look over. 

These giro systems differ in detail but share certain common 
basic features. Each is a sort of glorified post office savings 
bank, with fuller and simpler facilities for money transfers 
than the post office now offers in Britain. By filling in a form 
nd posting it to the giro office, an account holder can transfer 
funds from his own account to somebody else’s. Within forty- 
eight hours or so, both he and the payee receive notification 
that the transfer has been made. No cash passes and the 
charge is minimal: equally, no interest is paid on giro 
accounts. The giro’s funds fluctuate little and are invested in 
government and local government paper to produce an income 
that roughly covers the costs of the giro office. But simple 
and cheap as the system is, it might still be extravagant to 
transplant it to Britain. 

Present Weakness—and Strength 

An earlier inquiry by the Post Office estimated that setting 
up a British giro would take four years and cost £4 million. 
To break even, one million giro accounts would need 
balances of £200 million; for five million accounts, balances of 
£500 million. These funds are unlikely to be forthcoming. 

In Britain, there are between 200 and 240 bank accounts for 
every 1,000 people. In Holland, where the personal bank 
account is less used, there are 70 giro accounts per 1,000 
■~in France just over too. In Holland 500,000 out 
uf a working population of 4.3 million have personal giro 
accounts. Thus the sort of people who use the continental 
giros probably have bank accounts here. And the sol¬ 
vency of the continental giros is assured by large firms, banks, 
local authorities, and the central government leaving substan¬ 
tial working balances with them, which they would not need to 
Jo here, with Britain’s much more fully developed banking 


system. The continental giros are indeed the product of 
and the complement to a banking environment quite different 
from the British. The answer here is to adapt the existing 
savings bank clearing bank system in order to overcome the 
specific weaknesses of the present system. 

The advantages oi the present system should be exploited 
and built upon. They are: the well-established banking 
babit; the existing credit transfer facilities at the clearing 
banks; the widespread use of savings bank accounts (post 
office, trustee savings bank, etc) and the innumerable retail 
outlets (12,000 bank branches, 21,000 post offices). The key 
need is to focus on the man without a bank account but with 
a Post Office Savings Account—which covers the majority of 
adults in Britain. 

Take Mr James—no bank account, but a Postal Savings 
Book. Even now, he can admittedly still use the banks’ exist¬ 
ing credit transfer system. But a trip to the nearest bank is 
needed. Bank opening hours, which may actually be short¬ 
ened in future, with full Saturday closing, are already incon¬ 
venient. And when Mr James fills in a credit transfer slip he 
must pay in cash. This might well require a trip to the Post 
Office to withdraw the money beforehand. Moreover, with 
no bank account, Mr James cannot receive money (e.g., wages) 
by credit transfer. Only Mr James himself can pay money into 
his Post Office account. And it takes him eight days to clear a 
cheque through his account, before he can draw it out in cash. 
To pay him by cheque is therefore almost out of the question, 
especially if he is paid weekly. 

The essential step is to integrate the banka’ clearing 
house with the post office savings bank. A channel of 
communication already exists. Post Office cheques can be 
paid into bank accounts. Bank cheques can be paid into Post 
Office accounts. Similar integration is now needed for credit 
transfer facilities. 

Mr James Pays His Bills 

It should then become possible for Mr James to pay his gas 
bills, rates, etc., in post offices, instead of only in clearing bank 
branches; and without any cash transaction,, Forms would 
be made available in post offices. The charge might be six¬ 
pence a transfer (i.e. the same as the clearing banks’ charge). 
This would be split between the banks and the post office in 
some agreed ratio. 

It should also become possible for Mr James’s employer, 
Ryder Street Scoops Ltd, to pay all its wages by credit 
transfer instead of only its white. collar workers’. The 
mechanics.would be as follows: 

Ryder Street Scoops would use the normal type of credit 
transfer form now used by the clearing banks. The slip would 
go to Ryder’s bank, the Threadneedle, and then to the bankers’ 
clearing house, which would debit the Threadneedle Bank 
and credit the Post Office Bank, sending through the clearing 
machinery all the credit transfer slips received that day. The 
Post Office would send out these slips, suitably counter- 
stamped, to the payees (including Mr James) through the post. 
Mr James would then have the following choices: 

(a) To present the slip at any post office within one month 
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and collect die cash. He would take with him his Post Office 
savings book, to establish liis,. identity. He would sign the 
slip, and the post office clerk would check the signature against 
that in his POSB book. The slip, thus receipted, would then 
go back to the Post Office Bank for cancellation and disposal. 
Or, 

(b) He could get his Post Office account credited, by taking 
his book to a post office and receipting the slip as in (a) above. 
Or, 

(c) He could no nothing. Within one month the credit 
transfer slip as a means of getting the cash would lose its 
validity. Sooner or later he would send his Post Office book 
away to the central office (to have the interest credited to the 
account, to have the balance checked and carried forward, 
etc.). Any outstanding uncredited transfers would then 
be credited to him and entered in his book at the same time. 

There would be minor problems: Post Office account 
holders who have moved without trace, who have died, or who 
do not actively use their account and never send their book up 
to the central savings office. In such cases, after a suitable 
interval, the funds would be returned to the payer whose 
name and address would be on the credit transfer slip. Similar 
problems already exist with the clearing banks’ credit transfer 
system. They are trivial compared with the overriding advan¬ 
tage of finding an efficient alternative to cash for payment of 
wages. 

Consider now the payments Mr James has to make from 
time to time—say to his son. The son has no bank account 
either. The following methods have previously been avail¬ 
able, (a) money order ar a shilling a time plus postage. Both 
the son and Mr James have to visit a post office and Mr James 
has to send a letter. Or (b) Mr James could use a cheque 
on his post office account, which the son would pay into his 
own account. There would be no charge. However, it would 
take 48 hours for Mr James to have his cheque prepared by 
the Post Office Savings Bank and eight days for it to clear 
through his son’s account. Thus Mr James would make one 
visit to the post office and send a letter; the son would make 
two visits to the post office (once to lodge the cheque and 
once eight days later, to draw the cash). 

Under our proposed system Mr James would make the pay¬ 
ment into his son's Post Office account direct by credit 
transfer. He,could do this either by paying in cash (to a 
clearing bank or post office); or by simultaneously transferring 
the sum from his own Post Office account and paying it into 
his son’s. He would fill in a credit transfer form in a post 
office as though he were paying in cash. He would also fill 
in a. withdrawal form and his book would be debited on the 
spot. But because he was in effect making a transfer from 
one POSB account to another account (at the POSB in this 
example, but the same would be true if the other account 
were, say, that of his employer at a clearing bank), rather than 
withdrawing actual cash, the £10 limit on cash withdraw¬ 
als from the POSB would not apply. Any amount up 
to the payer’s account balance would be transferable by credit 
transfer in a post office. An additional check is provided in 
these cases (which is not present when cash is withdrawn) by 
the credit transfer slip which would pass through the central 
POSB office ; this would eliminate the danger of a man forg¬ 
ing his postal savings book and then withdrawing sums in 
cash that he had not got. 
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Incidental Improvements 

Some firms sdll refuse to accept payment by credit transfer. 
Of these only the Inland Revenue has a good excuse. But the 
existing POSB cheque service, cumbersome though it may 
be, should be streamlined, speeded up and more widely pub. 
licised. For in such cases, those without bank accounts like 
Mr James have no other way of making their payments, except 
cash or money order. 

The clearing banks should continue their good work in 
promoting the credit transfer system. But still far too few 
firms and local authorities give the name and address of their 
bank on their invoices: By contrast the nationalised utilities 
and the post office are shining examples of virtue. 

Ideally, the same sort of arrangements ought to be made 
for the Trustee Savings Banks and other savings banks (e.g 
the Birmingham Municipal Savings Bank) as for the POSB. 
In practice, integration of these savings banks might have to 
come later as a separate stage in the operation. In the mean¬ 
time, to avoid queues, more (or bigger) post offices might be 
needed- 

impact on the Banks 

The argument that the first £15 of bank deposit interest 
ought to be tax-free like that of the savings banks would prob¬ 
ably again be put forward by the clearing banks. The govern¬ 
ment should reject it. Indirectly some tax relief is now avail¬ 
able to the clearing bank customer. Because to some extent 
interest on his current account is in effect set off against the 
cost of running the account, the customer gains because he 
does not then have to pay tax on the interest on the balance 
and then have to pay bank charges out of taxed income. More¬ 
over, the bank deposit account is not a current account in the 
same way as a savings bank account. 

The banks would be under greater pressure to provide 
a simple money transaction service at a competivc 
price, without the customer being obliged to pay for a variety 
of other services he may not want. This will not be an unmiti¬ 
gated disaster. It will be all the easier for the banks to sell 
their other services to new customers once they have become 
familiar with bank parlours through using a simple, compe¬ 
titively priced money transmission facility. 

The banks would find it more difficult to .limit (by agree¬ 
ment among themselves) the money transmission service, e.g. 
to shorten their opening hours. 

Conclusion 

(1) To introduce the giro solely to break the clearing bank' 
monopoly might be an expensive fiasco. 

(2) To do nothing might lead to an eventual contraction of 
the already inadequate money transmission facilities now 
available. 

(3) The time has come to establish an efficient, comprehen¬ 
sive credit transfer system. The scheme outlined here, if 
adopted (albeit sligbtly modified to meet practical difficulties 
not visible from The Economist’s roughstone tower) would 
put Britain ahead of the rest of the world in this important 
practical matter of paying bills and wages without cash. 
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sterling 

Can Wilson Do It ? 


D isappointment over the March trade 
figures threatened to wash out 
the favourable impression made by the 
budget and earlier brave attempts to talk 
up sterling—at least before Mr Wilson’s 
speech in New York, discussed on page 279. 
By Monday, after some initial hesitation, 
the pound had clearly begun to respond 
satisfactorily to the combination of Mr Wil¬ 
son’s Paris assurances against devaluation, 
Mr Callaghan’s undeniably tough budget 
and President de Gaulle’s well-timed cur 
in the French discount rate. In spot dealings 
sterling moved up smartly against the dollar 
to $2,791*6, its best level in seven weeks and, 
more significant, forward discounts began 
to narrow, apparently without help from 
the Bank of England. If confidence was 
not by any means fully restored, it looked 
as if the recovery was at least under way. 
The problem seemed primarily one of put¬ 
ting steam behind the movement: once the 
authorities can induce speculators to unwind 
their positions this will bring back hundreds 
of millions of dollars a month. Mr Callag¬ 
han’s disclosure that Britain’s large port¬ 
folio of dollar stocks was being quietly made 
more liquid had no marked effect. Follow¬ 
ing the release of the trade figures on Tues¬ 
day sterling weakened; the authorities 
in fact intervened in both the spot and 
three-months forward markets to prevent 
any marked slide in rates. But observers 
hope that the reaction to Mr Wilson’s tour 
de force in New York will be a very different 
story. 

The gloom over the trade figures was in 
any case probably overdone. Certainly they 
were not as good as the February returns. 
But the recorded £30 million turnabout in 
the visible trade balance from a surplus of 
£i 1 million to a deficit of £19 million 
greatly overstated the real deterioration. 
But for dock strikes in the United States 
the February returns, coo, would have 
shown a deficit. As it was, the turnabout 
in March was attributable almost entirely to 
a rebound in imports—exports were little 
changed. For the first three months of 
1965 as a whole Britain’s visible trade deficit 
was running at an average rate of £13 mil¬ 
lion a month seasonally adjusted. This was 
less than a third of the fourth quarter figure 
and implied that this country was actually 
in balance on current account over the 
quarter, for the first time since 1963. 

That said, the fact does remain that 
whereas the pace of Britain’s export re¬ 
covery now looks rather more modest, im¬ 
ports have shown disconcertingly little 


response to the imposition of the import 
surcharge last year. The fall in the total 
import bill since November has been attri¬ 
butable almost entirely to declines in im¬ 
ports of food (not subject to the surcharge) 
or to hold-ups at American docks, still not 
entirely worked out in March. What un¬ 
doubtedly has had an effect—of exactly the 
wrong kind—was February’s announcement 
that the surcharge will be cut by a third 
at the end of this month. March’s import 
bill would presumably have been higher still 
but for postponements of deliveries until 
after April 27. Come May, those Volte- 
wagens on Ghent docks and the fest will 
come Bowing in. 

Just Look at My 
Hidden Reserves 

M r Callaghan's revelation that the 
government has for some months 
been “ liquefying ” its dollar portfolio was 
presented as part of the process of “ using 
our reserves to ensure that we are not re¬ 
quired to devalue.” But the way this reve¬ 
lation was made shows that the Treasury, 
if not the prime minister, still has much 
to learn in the public relations of currency 
defence. There always was a case for in¬ 
cluding this part of official dollar assets in 
the monthly statement of the reserves. But 
the Treasury’s present statement is merely 
bewildering, throwing yet further doubt on 
the significance that these official reserve 
figures retain. Admittedly, it is indicated 
that “ liquefied ” means what it says, and 
implies that some equity shares have been 
switched into more easily marketable dollar 
bonds. But the Treasury will not say 
whether the process of liquidation has actu¬ 
ally begun: the indications are that it has 
not, but the Treasury still wants to avoid 
a precedent of revealing what it has done 
with its dollar portfolio. But can it not 
see that if the public is left uncertain 
whether in any month the reserve total dis¬ 
closed in the published statement has or 
has not been fed from the unpublished 
dollar portfolio, then it might as well stop 
publishing the reserve figures at all ? 

For some reason the British government 
has always seemed convinced it must keep 
its dollar portfolio shrouded in fog, even 
though its whole purpose is to be seen and 
be counted. The portfolio was acquired in 
the second world war when the government 
requisitioned privately owned foreign securi¬ 
ties to pledge against an American loan ; it 


was pledged again for a loan from the Ex¬ 
port import Bank in the aftermath of the 
Suez crisis. Small amounts of the portfolio 
were sold back to private investors in the 
mid-1950s, but not, apparently, since then. 
So it is perhaps surprising that the apprecia¬ 
tion since then has not been larger: from 
$750-1,000 million in 1956 to about $1,250 
million now. Does this mean that a really 
large portion is in bonds rather than equity 
shares—which by the Dow Jones index 
have appreciated by 80 per cent since 
1956? Behind this official portfolio stand 
private holdings of overseas securities of 
around £4,000 million, of which just over 
half are probably in sterling atca securities. 

COAL 

Incentives to Fuel 
Inefficiency 

S ome parts of the package of extra pro¬ 
tection for British coal from competitive 
imported fuels that the Minister of Power 
announced this week arc not particularly 
objectionable in themselves. And if the 
whole package were likely to be genuinely 
temporary—1965-66 only—one might 

accept even the worse incentives to in¬ 
efficiency that it contains. Nobody, how¬ 
ever, believes that it will be temporary. If 
Lord Robcns can put it across the other 
chairmen of nationalised fuel industries 
once, he can probably do it again. And 
these are the main advisers whom the 
Minister has chosen to propose his “ long¬ 
term national fuel policy.” 

In principle, there can be no objection 
to a reconstruction of die National Coal 
Board’s capital, which the Minister has pro¬ 
mised for the end of the year: one will have 
to wait for the detail to judge. The Board 
invested huge sums in the fifties pn the 
assumption^, it phfbt to propuce 240 
million tons or more a year; npw it hopes 
to be able tp go on selling 200 million tons 
a year, arid' 150-179 millTop tons tplgh x pt 
nearer a realistic mark. In a private in¬ 
dustry in such circumstances, some of the 
enterprises committing such investment 
would have gone out of business ; but since 
the nationalised industry is capitalised 
wholly on a fixed-interest basis, it is 
required to go on servicing the whole of 
the capital that was risked and has been 
partly lost. It suffers also the nonsense of 
being obliged to pay interest on the accumu¬ 
lated deficits of past years. For an industry 
in such straits, this capital structure is not 
remotely viable: railways and BOAC have 
already had to be reconstructed, by 
Conservative governments. 

Ordering the electricity industry to give 
coal a preference over oil is fairly common 
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in European countries, and is indeed one of 
the forms of coal protectioni&n that some 
international oil companies (not all) con¬ 
sider about the least objectionable. Last 
year, when the electricity supply industry 
might have been expected (by the National 
Coal Board at least) to use less oil, it used 
11 per cent more ; and over the four months 
to January, it used dose on 24 per cent 
more than in the same months of the 1963-64 
winter. This was because after Lord Robens 
had given the dectricity supply industry a 
pretty whacking rebate on all the coal it 
would use over and above a certain basic 
tonnage, the oil companies gave it an even 
bigger rebate on marginal purdiases of oil. 
As a result, it became profitable for the 
Central Electricity Generating Board to 
keep oil-fired stations running more hours 
a day than could have been predicted (their 
reduced fud costs put them higher up the 
board’s “ merit rating ” scale). So CEGB 
did not need as much extra coal as it had 
in previous years ; and the increase for 1965 
that it had scheduled was not what the Coal 
Board would have hoped, either. Hence 
the lobbying; now the electricity industry 
is being obliged to give a preference to 
coal. The shift between fuels in tonnage 
may not be very large. What matters more 
is that the CEGB will lose much of its 
bargaining power on prices once it is denied 
the alternative. 

A much more iniquitous element in the 
Minister’s Easter gift to Lord Robens is his 
instruction to the gas industry that, too, 
shall use more coal in 1965-66 than last 
year. Technically, coal is as sensible a fuel 
to bum under a power station boiler as oil; 
even in new stations there is not much in 
it beyond a small margin in capital costs 
and, in existing ones, as happened last year, 
a Dutch auction with rebates. In gas, how¬ 
ever, coal has become a hopelessly un¬ 
economic primary fuel to use unless you 
have to make coke; and the British gas 
industry has not yet cut its purchases of 
coal to anything like the level that it could 
justify commercially on that count. With 
a burst of technical and commercial, initia¬ 
tive, the gas industry during the put few 


years has been getting off its back and out 
from under the incubus of coal. And to 
be forced now to use more of this unneces¬ 
sarily expensive muck is enough to make a 
good gas man cry. 

Mr Lee’s announcement that government 
departments are now being ordered to use 
coal unless its price is more than 5 per cent 
higher than oil is perhaps the first of the 
steps that Mr Diamond was promising in 
the Commons only a matter of minutes later, 
“ to alter the processes of Government 
relating to public expenditure so as to bring 
it under control.” Whether local authori¬ 
ties, however, should heed Mr Lee’s advice 
to waste money in this way is open to 
question. The alternative to all these 
measures, admittedly, would have been 
quite a significant rise in the average price 
of coal right across the economy. Hence, 
presumably, the Government’s anxiety to 
localise and partly mask the effect. 


STEEL PRICES 

What is Enough ? 

L ast week, the week after the Govern¬ 
ment’s Prices and Incomes White 
Paper was published, the Iron and Steel 
Board conceded a 1 per cent general rise 
in steel prices to the clamouring producers. 
The increase is justified by the increases in 
costs since the last review, a year ago (when 
there was no increase; the last general 
increase, of 2 per cent, took place in 1962). 
Which underlines all the more strongly the 
awful difficulties of making a prices and 
incomes policy work. The 12s. 6d. 
a ton allowed, equivalent to £io£ million 
on the costs of industry, passes on the costs 
which the Board has ruled as being outside 
the industry’s control, that is mainly rates, 
electricity, insurance contributions and 
transport, against which was put £2 million 
saved on cuts in the price of fuel oil. 

It is a long way short of the £31 million 
that the industry claims it ought to have. 
As a beginning, the Board did not accept 
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£9i million resulting from the higher price 
of coke since the industry makes most of i ts 
own and the price of coking coal has not 
gone up. And, of the £21 million left 
£ioi million higher labour costs (which do 
not include further pay awards in the pipe, 
line) were, no doubt deliberately thought to 
be the industry’s own concern—adding to 
the pressures to reduce labour costs which, 
as the Board pointed out in last year’s de' 
velopment report, are well above those in 
other countries. The relative modesty of 
the increases has brought forth a sharp 
rebuke from the Steel Federation, which 
spoke of the industry’s good price record 
and complained that the Board has in recent 
years been “ too tough on the producer.” 
Margins are already, the Federation says, 
squeezed beyond endurance, even during 
the present boom, so that it dreads the 
downturn expected at the end of the year. 

Downturn or not, the industry is not 
likely to persuade the Board to let it fatten 
its margins just now. Moreover, too gen¬ 
erous an increase does not make sense in a 
heavily oversupplied world market. This 
the Board recognised in not applying the 
increase to reinforcing bars (and also, 
further back along the line, to billets) a 
product notoriously subject to competition 
from imports. Say the Board had allowed 
an increase of 30s. a ton, would the industry 
have felt justified in coming back in a few 
months, demanding higher tariffs to protect 
it if a flood of imports had been attracted by 
the higher prices ? 

DRUGS 

Something in What 
They Say 

B irmingham’s city analyst, Mr Frank 
Stock, first became interested in the 
potency of imported drugs when a chemist 
in the city asked him several years ago to 
test samples of imported penicillin prepara¬ 
tions being offered to him at suspiciously 
bargain prices. Some of the tablets were 
below strength, probably because the manu- 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXPORTS 

Not exciting. But February recovery 
virtually held and the first quarter’s 
level 2 per cent above last year’s. 

IMPORTS 

Back to January level after 
February's dip (depressed by 
American dock strikes). Last month’s 
surplus has turned Into a deficit of 
£19 million In March. 



Month 

Index 
1958=* 100 

Industrial 

production * 

January 

133 

•mploymant * 

February 

104-4 

productivity * 

January 

120 

Export trade *f 

March 

130 

Retail trade* 

February 

123 

Unemployment * 

March 

76 

Wage rates (weekly) 

February 

126-3 

Retail prices 

February 

110 

Export prices 

February 

109 


Percentage change 

from : 

Previous Three 

Twelve 

month months ago 

months ago 



* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect movements in volume terms , i.e., in value 
at constant prices. Unemployment indicators refer to 


numbers wholly unemployed^ excluding xchahl-leavets. 
Toted unemployment level in March running at an 
annual rate of 1.4 per cent . t Provisional. 
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facturer did not have sufficient know-how 
to formulate them properly. From then on, 
Mr Stock kept an eye on the quality of im¬ 
ported drugs and he has now reported 
analysing samples of one of the tetracycline 
eye-drops that were 65-75 per cent below 
the potency shown on the label; antibiotic 
creams that were little more than half¬ 
strength ; and lotions with an un-shake- 
uppable sludge which blocked the nozzles. 

The common feature which the analyst’s 
office has noticed about all imported drugs 
is that the products are perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory when the formulation is simple—there 
was nothing wrong with the tetracycline 
tablets tested—but that they fall down 
badly when the making up of the prepara¬ 
tion requires a fair amount of the know-how 
that the big manufacturers possess and die 
Polish or Italian manufacturers who often 
supply the imported drugs do not. It re¬ 
quires considerable know-how to prevent 
tetracycline eye-drops from separating into 
a gummy mess. The point is worth making 
because the drug industry has consistently 
maintained that if its branded drugs look 
expensive, it is because the established com¬ 
panies have the skill that comes with experi¬ 
ence to make them both stable and palatable. 
This independent report goes to support 
the industry’s case for special know-how 
that deserves special financial rewards, 
although it does not prove these need to be 
quire as high as some companies have been 
charging. 

BUILDING 

Architects and “Systems” 

M any architects do not seem to appre 
date what are the basic economics 
ind disciplines of factory production”: 
thus the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, in its report on “ Industrialisation of 
Building,” . published this week. The 
opposition of architects to system building 
is an understandable piecdf of protec¬ 
tionism: standardisation' and prefabrica¬ 
tion threaten their creative talents. Many 
‘ systems ” look pretty hideous ; and, until 
they get a big enough volume of business, 
may cost more than traditional methods. 
But if building output is to reach the target 
a 40 per cent increase in five years, these 
systems will have to be used more widely. 
Architects ought to be preparing to jump on 
the bandwagon and grab the reins. The in¬ 
stitute argues that, “ the only party capable 
tf drawing together the balanced picture 
f all interests ... is the architect.” But 
irst the profession has to do a great deal 
)f homework on factory methods and the 
.hanging sequence of building operations. 
The RIBA report takes its own people to 
ask unmercifully, and then works its way 
town the building chain, flaying with 
merry abandon. Many architects oppose 
ndustrialisation; but so do clients. The 
government, says the RIBA, “has urged 
he use of certain techniques of industriali¬ 
sation, but has equally protected local 
authorities from the economic consequences 1 
their failure to do so.” Where these 
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systems cost more, the economic con¬ 
sequences of such “failure” art to save 
the local authority customer and its rate¬ 
payers money. If the Minister of Public 
Building and Works and of Housing 
chooses to foot the extra bill—with the tax¬ 
payer’s money—it can no doubt put pres¬ 
sure on these “ reactionary ” local councils. 
In the meantime, when is National Building 
Agency going to organise itself properly to 
give impartial advice to clients bewildered 
by the plethora of systems ? 

Distrust of the unfamiliar is holding up 
the spread of industrialised building 
methods. So is doubt over cost advantages. 
There is little to choose at the moment 
between the cost of well-organised tradi¬ 
tional building and industrialised methods 
for ordering and putting up buildings is still 
not geared to factory methods. Nor can 
they be until clients can place much larger 
orders much further ahead. 

Protection for the Buyer 

I p the RIBA had known that the publica¬ 
tion of its report would coincide with 
the parliamentary furore over jerry building 
it might have added the ways in which in¬ 
dustrialisation can combat poor standards. 
And it might have tried at the same time to 
raise public confidence—which is low—in 
the professional competence of the average 
architect. By transferring most building 
processes from the site to the controlled con¬ 
ditions of a factory, the possibilities for the 
kind of silly mistakes about which owners 


BUSINESS ENTERTAINMENT 

Half on the Chancellor 

I n the furore over the disallowance of 
entertainment expenses a point which 
has been generally overlooked is that the 
corporation tax will automatically restore 
over half of the old tax deduction. This 
follows from the way in which the corpora¬ 
tion tax works and is illustrated in the 
following figures on the assumption that the 
corporation tax is 38 per cent and the firm 
distributes all of its profits as dividends. 

Under the present system the dis¬ 
allowance of £1,000 entertainment is seen 
to cost the firm £4,375 - £3^13 = £562. 
But under the corporate tax the cost is only 
£4,642 - £4,419 = £223. This difference 
arises from the fact that the income tax 
under the present system is levied on the 
hypothetical taxable profit —£11,000 in 
this example—ignoring the cost of enter¬ 
tainment. Under the new system the same 
basis applies, for the corporation tax itself: 
but income tax is levied on the actual cash 

PRESENT SYWEM 
£1,000 E fit 
allowed 

Profit*. 10,000 

Profit* Tax/Corp. Tax 15 % of £10,000 (I.SOO) 15% of £lt, 

0,500 

Income Tax. 41> 4 % of £10,000 (jllS) 41',,% of £11,, 

Net remain',nf. 4,175 
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complain might be drastically reduced. 
The half-wav and more attainable stagefor 
most speculative builders— wider use of 
prefabricated components and modem plan¬ 
ning techniques—should also lessen the 
incidence of mistakes since hurried and care¬ 
less workmanship is behind most of them. 
The Minister ctf Housing is planning to 
protect buyers against the builders’ careless¬ 
ness and—one ho p e s their own ignorance. 
For it is probably partly due to the ignor¬ 
ance of the buyer that the National House 
Builder’s Registration Council—which gives 
a guarantee to buyers of houses covered by 
the scheme—has been so criticised. The 
NHBRC sets its standards as high as is 
possible within certain cost limits ; but some 
house buyers fail to realise that when they 
buy a house at a u Mini ” price they cannot 
expect the quality of a Rover. And so 
wood seasoned by modem methods warps 
and bends when subjected to modem heat¬ 
ing at full blast. But why in the name of 
charity don’t builders, architects and the 
rest warn them this will happen ? No other 
supplier of capital goods could sell equip¬ 
ment without warning buyers of its limita¬ 
tions. The NHBRC is now tightening up its 
standards and improving its inspecting 
methods but whether die fortnightly site 
visit of ten minutes or so can ever be 
adequate is doubtful. Whether enough 
trained inspectors can ever be found to do 
more is also doubtful. And is the Minister 
of Housing any better placed to cope with 
these problems in any other way than 
through stricter local council building regu¬ 
lations? 


amount paid out as dividends: and since 
this cash is reduced by any expenditure, 
any expenditure is in effect allowed as a 
deduction against income tax. In other 
words the corporation tax effectively if un¬ 
intentionally restores the tax deductibility 
of entertainment expenses in relation to 
income tax. And this is simply a par¬ 
ticularly pointed example of the way the 
new tax system effectively reduces the net 
of tax cost of a gross item of expenditure. 

In practice, of course, firms do not 
distribute all their profits ; but in so far as 
the entertainment expense cuts into retained 
earnings it will result in similar savings in 
capital ^ains tax, instead of income tax: 
for retained earnings are the basis of 
increases in share prices, and thus of the 
shareholders’ liability to capital, gains tax. 
The upshot is that for the typical firm dis¬ 
tributing half its profits the disallowance of 
entertainment for tax costs about as much 
as the disallowance of 45 per cent of enter¬ 
tainment expense would have done under 
the oJd tax system. Plus ca change ... ? 

CORPORATION TAX 
£1,000 Ent. £1.000 Ent. £1,000 Ent. 

disallowed allowed disallowed 

10,000 10,000 10,000 

000 (1,650) 38% of £10,000 (3,800) 36% of £11,000 (4,180) 

8.350 6,200 5,820 

000 41of £620 ° Q,558 ) AVa% of £S>82 ° 

3,813 4,642 4,419 
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AUSTRALIA 

Feeling the Backwash 


Canberra 

he measures taken by the governments 
of Britain and the United States to 
inhibit the outflow of capital could hardly 
have conic at a worse time for the 
Australian government. Between June 30th 
last and the end of March this year, 
Australia's international reserves have 
fallen by some £Aioo million ($220 
million). They fell by about £A 4 $ million 
in March alone, and officials fear that by 
mid-1966 they may be down to half the 
peak of $2 billion of mid-1964. The 
Federal Treasurer, Mr Harold Holt, is being 
sent on a special mission to Washington at 
the end of this month in an attempt to wring 
some concessions out of the Americans to 
modify any adverse effects upon Australia 
of President Johnson's measures of 
February 10th, which are expected to curb 
the inflow to Australia of private capital 
from the United States. This has 
recently been running at some £A90 million 
a year. In particular Mr Holt will be trying 
to obtain for Australia something like the 
sume treatment now accorded by the United 
States to Japan, which is permitted to 
borrow up to $100 million a year in New 
York free of interest equalisation tax. 

Canberra's reaction to the British budget 
measures to control the outflow of capital 
has been one of relief in the short term, 
that the British government has refrained 
from putting curbs on British investment 
in sterling countries. However, the failure 
of Rio Tinto Zinc to shuffle some of the 
weight of the $100 million Hammersley in¬ 
vestment project from New York to London 
is ominous. The Australian government is 
also concerned about the wider implications 
of the British anci American efforts to repair 
their balances of payments. As Mr Holt 
said in the Federal Parliament on April 
8ch: 

There can be a check to the growth of 
international liquidity and this could, in 
turn, check the growth of world trade in 
point of both volume and value. World 
prices could be affected—amongst them, 
the prices of raw materials and Foodstuffs 
such as still form the greater part of our 
exports. 

These ominous signs come at a rime 
when the Australian balance of payments 
has lurched heavily into the red. In the 
nine months to the end of March, imports 
were up £A20$ million in value and 
exports were down £A46 million, compared 
with the same nine months’ period of 
1963-64. With the economy at peak levels 
of activity—which are expected to continue 
under the pressure of a massive rise in 


government spending and a private fixed 
investment boom—imports are unlikely to 
come down in 1965-66. Export prices arc 
not strong and export volume may be 
affected by the current long drought. 

Some private discussion has already 
begun in Canberra of the possibility of help 
being needed from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund during 1966 . And tax increases 
in ihe T 965-66 budget, due in August, are 
a subject of growing speculation. Against 
this background, the timing of the Ameri¬ 
can and British moves is very unfortunate, 
for Australia has become attuned to an 
annual intake of some £A200 million in 
foreign capital. Mr Holt's mission to 
Washington is therefore relevant not merely 
to the immediate problem of the balance of 
payments but to the whole budget strategy 
of the Federal Government, which faces 
another election at the end of 1966 . 


GERMAN INDUSTRY 

De-nationalised, but 
Growing 

Frankfurt 

n a couple of weeks 1 time, there will be 
about ten thousand more “ people's 
shareholders ” in Germany. After long 
drawn out pulling of strings, the final 
decision on the partial transfer to pri¬ 
vate ownership of a third previously 
state-owned industrial concern has been 
taken, following Volkswagen and Preussag. 
At the end of May, the Vereinigte 
Elektrizitats und Bergwerks AG (VEBA) 
is to raise its basic capital from 
DM 450 to 825 million and offer the DM 
375 million new shares to the public at a 
price of 210. As in the previous de-nation¬ 
alisation issues, social considerations are 
prominent. Subscription rights go first to 
the personnel of the works, then to sub¬ 
scribers with annual incomes up to DM 
8,000 (£720), or DM 16,000 if married. 
Also, no subscriber can acquire more than 
five shares. 

These conditions show that, in spite of 
the unfavourable tone of the stock market 
and although VEBA is little known to the 
wider public, the authorities are reckoning 
on a mad scramble for the shares. And con¬ 
trary to sceptics’ expectations, the first stock 
market quotations for VEBA rights have 
moved to 250 per cent This is even more 
remarkable in view of VEBA’s considerable 
mining interests. However, this Achilles 
heel is more than compensated by VEBA’s 


interests in the electricity, chemicals, ship¬ 
ping and warehouse sectors. Even the fact 
that the concern was previously hard put 
to it to pay a dividend of 10 per cent (this 
rate has been guaranteed for the first year to 
the new private shareholders) and that a 
higher outgoing dividend is very unlikely in 
the foreseeable future, does not seem to be 
deterring investors. 

The increase of capital provided by this 
partial transfer to private ownership will 
provide the funds for VEBA to take over 
Hugo Stinncs AG, of Miilheim. This com¬ 
pany, which is likewise principally active 
in mining and shipping, and also has over¬ 
seas investments in various branches, is a 
remnant of the prewar Stinncs concern. 
A part of the Hugo Stinncs Corporation 
was seized as enemy assets in the United 
States during the war. A few years ago the 
firm was released by the Americans and 
transferred to the German Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which in turn transferred the assets to 
a bank consortium. Under a recently fixed 
agreement, VEBA is to take over 87.4 per 
cent of Stinncs capital from this consortium, 
at a rate of 197 per cent. VEBA now intends 
either a take-over or an exchange offer to 
the small shareholders who own the remain¬ 
ing 12.6 per cent of the capital. This trans¬ 
action will bring a very considerable growth 
for VEBA. Its own turnover for last year 
is reckoned at DM 4 billion ; the Stinncs 
companies’ at 1.4 billion. In spite of the 
partial transfer to private ownership, the 
government will probably still have the last 
word in the fate of the VEBA group in the 
future; it has given to understand that it 
will continue to hold at least 51 per cent 
of VEBA’s capital. 

CEYLON 

Trade and the 
Buddhist Week 

erghants trading with Ceylon think 
legislation proposed this week to 
abandon the seven-day week and make four 
Buddhist festivals a month into public 
holidays will interfere with Ceylon’s trade 
in commodities for which there is an 
international market. The legislation was 
promised in the Speech from the Throne, 
which also outlined a plan to abolish feudal 
systems of land tenure and laid great em¬ 
phasis on the need to export more to finance 
industrial development. In the purely 
internal economy the four lost working days 
can be made up by working on Sundays, 
but it seems odd to introduce a calendar so 
out of phase with the rest of the commer¬ 
cial world that it will sometimes produce 
three days out of seven during which Ceylon 
will be working and the rest pf the world 
will not, or vice versa. Sales of tea— 
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There is only one way to find out what this star stands for 


There Is a lot one can say 
about a Mercedes-Benz, but 
when you get behind the 
wheel all that counts Is the 
car itself. Drive a Mercedes- 
Benz, test It Just for sheer 
enjoyment of it, Let the 
Meroedes-Benz demonstrate 


Its power, Its safety, its com¬ 
fort. Give the car a chance to 
speak for Itself. What It prom¬ 
ises It will fulfill, and for 
many years. Its star Is its 
guarantee and what it repre¬ 
sents you will discover at the 
wheel of any Mercedes-Benz. 


For your information: 
There are Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles available 
with engines from 1,9 to 
6 litres, from 80 to 
300 HP SAE. On top of that 
you have the choice of 
the faultless Daimler-Benz 


automatic transmission 
and power steering for all 
models. Come and see 
us. We’ll be happy to talk 
to you-and give you 
a trial run. 
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You’re in step with the world of business and 
finance when you call on the complete professional 
services of the Irving Trust, known at home and 
abroad as“ i hp bank for bankers and businessm en.” 

Irving Trust Company 

ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Georoe A. Murphy, Chairman of tht Board William E. Petersen, PraUent 

MEMRER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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usually held on Mondays and Tuesdays-^- 
are likely to be most affected, but mer¬ 
chants say that rubber and coconut deal¬ 
ings will also be hit. Geylon provides 40 
per cent of World exports of tea, 25 per cent 
of coconut oil exported as such, and a far 
higher proportion of desiccated coconut. 
With rubber, these commodities account for 
90 per cent of Ceylon’s income from trade. 
There is no reason why Buddhists should 
observe the Christian week; but it looks 
a bit foolhardy to get out of step with world 
markets in these commodities. 

FRANCE 

The Treasury 
Always Wins 

M giscard d’estaing has just stream¬ 
lined his Ministry of Finance along 
very similar lines to the reorganisation of the 
British Treasury carried out in 1962. It 
is reassuring to know that the Rue de Rivoli 
is not always one jump ahead of Great 
George Street—but then we did invent la 
loi de Parkinson. M. Giscard d'Estaing is 
not just looking for efficiency. He wants to 
be able to intervene more directly and more 
flexibly in particular sectors of the 
economy. A useful by-product of the 
reform from the point of view of a young 
and highly ambitious minister is that it may 
scotch the idea that France, too, ought to 
have a ministry of economic affairs to 
oversee the general shape of the economy on 
the lines of Mr George Brown’s department. 

Such a change might be welcomed by 
some of M. Giscard d’Estaing’s opponents 
and rivals, and also by expansion-minded 
people who hate to see a country’s economic 
fate in the hands of cautious moneybags. 
But in practice, as Britain has already 
found, it is hard to divide out the responsi¬ 
bilities. Experience shows that in the long 
run the Treasury or Finance Ministry tends 
to regain the upper hand. Money talks. On 
the Continent as in Britain, the minister in 
charge of the treasury is senior by historical 
tradition, and is often served by the cream 
of the civil service. This is certainly true 
in France if one can judge it by the young 
functionaries who run the finance ministry 
today with urbane but ruthless efficiency in 
a wing of the Louvre. In Germany, in the 
recent past, Professor Erhard gave an 
example of an economics minister able to 
dominate the financial side by sheer force 
of personality and prestige; but since he 
became Chancellor, the finance ministry 
has reasserted itself. 

Under the French reform, four depart¬ 
ments (1 directions ) in the ministry have been 
collapsed into two, and a new one has been 
created. As in the British case, external and 
internal finance are being brought under 
one head, that of M. Maurice Plrouse, 
director of the treasury department, who 
will now represent France in international 
monetary negotiations. There is thus an 
organisational reason for the head of the 
old department of external finance, M. 
Andr6 de Lattre, losing his responsibilities 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

in the international field. His departure 
will be Mgrettec), 4s he was a respected and 
well-liked figure to whom Americans found 
they could talk without getting cross. 

HAT 

Bravely Through 
Recession 

Milan 

iat, Europe's biggest maker of motor 
vehicles, has apparently weathered the 
1964 recession in better shape, than many 
pessimists had forecast. An advance on the 
annual report for 1964 reveals that group 
sales totalled £520 million, a drop of less 
than 3 per cent from 1963's record figure. 
Vehicles produced and sold numbered 
94 <s j433j compared with the all-time record 
of 956,468 set in 1963. An increase in ex¬ 
ports (299,808 against 277,667 in 1965) 
partially compensated for the slump in 
domestic sales. Although net profits 
dropped sharply from £13,500,000 to 
£8,400,000, the proposed dividend is un¬ 
changed at 95 lire (is. id.) a share. About 
£45 million has again been set aside for 
depreciation. The group’s steel output 
remained steady at 1.6 million ingot tons. 
The number of employees dropped slightly 
from 126,324 in 1963 to 124,336 at the end 
of last year. 

What the recession did do was to arrest 
Fiat’s previously rapid rate of growth. The 
drop in sales between 1963 and 1964 com¬ 
pares with a rise of £82 million between 
1962 and 1963. Fiat’s experience reflects 
the overall slump in Italian demand for cars 
last year. New car sales (including imports) 
slumped from the 1963 record of 951,000 
to 894,000—a drop of 6 per cent. Italy was 
the only country in western Europe where 
the number of cars sold fell last year. Pros¬ 
pects for a substantial improvement in 1965 
are not too good. Sales during the first 
two moziths were z6.8 per cent below the 
same period last year, and new car registra¬ 
tions in March were down 12.5 per cent on 
the twelve-months’ comparison. 

BUSINESS LUNCHES IN FRANCE 

Et tu, Giscard! 

Paris 

HE French government has just pre¬ 
sented its draft law on tax reform to 
Parliament. It includes new rules on the 
expenses which firms can charge against 
profits. Last autumn, M. Giscard d’Estaing, 
the finance minister, was proposing to 
ban companies from claiming any res¬ 
taurant bill of over Fr.35 (about £2 ns.) 
a head as expenses. In a fine flight of 
demagogy, the deputies rejected this pro¬ 
posal, accusing the government of being far 
too niggling and saying that if its plans 
were put into effect they would arm the 
administration with power to exercise 
inquisitorial control over company 
accounts. The minister took the deputies 
at their word. His draft law is aimed not 
only at restaurant bills, but at all expenses. 

The law leaves the administration a wide 
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latitude of judgment, and the way it is 
applied will depend on ministerial directives 
to tax officials. The government has 
apparently already given the companies 
some reassurances about how strictly it 
means to apply the law, which contains two 
big innovations: 

1. In future every company will have to 
produce a special declaration every year, 
giving complete information on the pay¬ 
ments and benefits of all kinds allowed to 
their five best-paid employees (ten if the 
company employs more than 200 paople), 
including travelling expenses and benefits 
in kind like putting a car or a flat at their 
disposal. The tax inspectors will be able 
to ask for an explanation if they think this 
spending exaggerated, but only if they find 
that the firm’s total expenses have increased 
more quickly than its taxable profit, or are 
greater than taxable profit. 

2. Hitherto, company directors could 
allocate to themselves a certain amount of 
professional expenses which they had the 
right to deduct from their taxable profit, 
and could also benefit by the 10 per cent 
deduction allowed to all salaried staff. From 
now on, if a company director thinks he 
has a right to deduct more than 10 per cent 
of his taxable income for professional 
expenses, he will have to justify the claim. 


* What Pilots Earn 

! The threatened strike of BEA pilots 
! was called off at the last minute; they get 
i 8.2% extra immediately, 17% over three j 
\ years. A strike of Pan American pilots | 
; ended a few days earlier with a 5% I 
1 pay rise. BOAC pilots have a promise of s 
t £5,880 by autumn of next year. Salaries ' 
j vary considerably between airlines : i 


Senior Captains 


BOAC . 

.. £ 5,400 

BEA (before the rise) . 

.. £ 4,700 

PAN AM 

.. £12,170 

SWISSAIR 

.. £4,658 

JAPAN AIRLINES 

.. £4 /mo 


) Junior pilots just out of training do not I 
, do at aH badly either : BOAC pays them 
I £1415, BEA £1,350, Japanese Airlines 
| £1,932, but Pan Am pays all of £6.000. 






Obviously, under the laws at present In 
force, the tax administration hSs die right 
to ask company managements for explana¬ 
tions of their expense allocations. How* 
ever, the law set strict limits to the power 
of the tax authorities to investigate what 
way happening in this field. The new law 
is intended to make the rules more flexible, 
so that the administration can more easily 
check claims for expenses. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
CHEMICALS 

How the Swiss Do It 

Basis 

wiss chemical manufacturers depend 
almost entirely on world trade, and 
stood to benefit more than almost any others 
from last year’s booming conditions. And 
they did. Gcigy reported an increase of 
2i per cent in sales, to Sw. Fr. 1,600 million 
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(£134. million). Sandoz’s sales were tup ig 
per cent, to Sw. Fr. 1,100 million add €iha, 
a sluggard only in such company, managed 
a 13 per cent rise to Sw. Fr* 1,700 million. 
The fourth, and largest of the 11 Basle 
Four,” Hoffman-Laroche, whose sales are 
estimated (from a more than usually cryptic 
balance sheet, even for Switzerland) to be 
about Sw. Fr. 2.$ billion, has not yet 
reported. Most Of these sales went abroad 
—and Swiss exports of chemicals increased 
last year by 13 per cent. 

These figures are even more impressive 
than they seem since the Basle chemical 
industry has only a limited home market 
and has indigenous sources of neither of the 
two basic raw materials, coal and oil. From 
the very beginning, therefore, the Swiss 
chemical industry has had to specialise in 
high-cost, low bulk chemicals with a high 
technical content. Pesticides, plastics, and 
above all pharmaceutical products match up 
to these requirements and the success of the 
companies reflects the success of their 
sfiedalisation. It is one that has changed 
with time. Dyes, originally the basis of the 
organic chemical industry, now represent 
only 34 per cent of Sandoz’s total sales, and 
only 30 per cent of Ciba’s, while the rela¬ 
tively “ new ” pharmaceutical products 
represent 49 per cent. 

The net profits shown by the companies 
have risen in proportion to the sales. How¬ 
ever, this says nothing about the course of 
business, because none of the companies 
shows balance sheets or profit and loss 
accounts consolidated for the whole group. 
Interpretation of these annual reports has 
some of the fascination of cryptography. 
Herr Werner Meyer, a master at the art. 
estimates Ciba’s cash flow to be 13.5 per 
cent of turnover, Sandoz’s 14.5 per cent and 
Geigy 17 per cent, A policy of retaining 
nearly all profits for investment—the share¬ 
holders being content to take their profits 
in the form of capital gains or scrip issues 
—has made possible a high degree of self¬ 
financing for capital investment. But this 
source of cash has riot been enough in the 
recent years of rapid expansion, most 
noticeably in the last two. Even so, invest¬ 
ment (which for plant alone runs at between 
13 and 17 per cent of the companies’ sales) 
is still financed largely from internal funds: 
these could provide 80 per cent for Geigy, 
75 per cent for Ciba and 70 per cent for 
Sandoz. Hoffman-Laroche is still, appar¬ 
ently, entirely financed internally. 

To meet their capital needs, the three 
other companies have had increasingly m 
go to the market, either with straight fights 
issues, tike Sandoz which raised Sw. Fr. So 
million that way last year, or by issuing 
bearer bonds, like Ciba which combined 
these with a convertible loan ; or other 
combinations, like Geigy’s convertible loan 
linked vrith a rights issue. All offer attrac¬ 
tions unusual in Switzerland, aimed at get¬ 
ting round the present tightness in 
the Swiss money market. Bearer bonds, 
issued by Ciba, stand out against the 
current tide, flowing in favour of registered 
shares (which are preferred as a means of 


INVESTING IN VENEZUELA 

Are They Downhearted ? 

The governments of many economically backward countries busy them¬ 
selves throttling private enterprise and discouraging foreign investors . 
Venezuela does just the opposite. It keeps the door wide open for the 
foreign investor—and milks him when he's in. 


W hile Mexico, Brazil and Argentina 
strive fumblingly to run their own 
petroleum industries and lose money at it 
hand over fist, Venezuela has for decades let 
American and British companies take all the 
risk, and do all the work, and then helped 
itself to,the major share of their profits—a 
polipy later imitated successfully by the 
shmha of Araby. While Chile for years 
treated its fcrcigo-owned copper companies 
as though they^ were public enemies*—until 
the leftist Frei recently came to power— 
Venezuela encourages US Steel and Bethle¬ 
hem Steel to dig into the country’s vast iron 
ore deposits and ship them abroad—and 
keep paying more and more taxes. 

As to Venezuela’s own private business¬ 
men the fault the government finds with 
them is that they are not sufficiently enter¬ 
prising. At the beginning of this month, the 
government’s Petrochemical Institute in¬ 
vited more than a hundred Venezuelan 
private investors to a day-long meeting at 
the small provincial town of Moron, where 
the institute's president, Dr Antonio 
Ledesma, lectured them on the profit pos¬ 
sibilities they were missing by not investing 
in the nation’s petrochemical industry. He 
showed them 30, petrochemical projects call¬ 
ing for an investment of $286 million which 
would help supply jobs for 10,000 people 
—if capital were forthcoming. 

Not that Venezuela’s businessmen are in¬ 
effective. On the contrary, they are among 
the most mettlesome in Latin America, and 
have even attained the Anglo-Saxon concept 
of devoting some of their time and money 
to philanthropy. But there are so many fast 
and relatively familiar ways of getting rich 
in Venezuela these days that the strange new 
field of petrochemicals, calling as it does for 
esoteric knowledge and rather heavy invest¬ 
ments, is something they have so far pre¬ 
ferred to leave to the foreigner. To protect 
and encourage domestic investors, therefore, 
foreign investors interested in going into the 
petrochemical industry must now include 
some Venezuelan capital in their projects. 
But unlike Mexico, Venezuela leaves a loop¬ 
hole when the foreign would-be investors 
cannot find any domestic capital willing to 


participate at the beginning of the project: 
the foreigners may then go ahead, leaving 
an option available for future Venezuelan 
investors. 

In its drive to direct private investment 
where it believes the national interest most 
needs it, the country’s congress now has 
before it three bills that will considerably 
increase government control over private 
investment, although still not to the extent 
prevailing in some other Latin American 
republics. One measure would give the gov¬ 
ernment authority to direct foreign invest¬ 
ment into those fields neglected by Vene¬ 
zuelan capital; another would place limita¬ 
tions on foreign ownership of insurance 
companies. The third, most drastic bill 
would strike directly at the Latin Ameri¬ 
can’s favourite investment, real estate, by 
abolishing private ownership of urban land, 
which would be turned over to the govern¬ 
ment for leasing to private interests. 

If Venezuela’s endemic disorders have 
not been able to chill the enthusiasm of 
foreign investors, it is unlikely that the new 
proposals will do so ; in any case, they will 
take months to be enacted into law, and 
suffer many modifications in the process. 
VenezAicla’s boom has been going on too 
long to do more than hesitate before this 
newest threat. This huge empty country— 
almost as big as France, Benelux and Italy 
combined, with a population just passing the 
eight million mark—achieved in 1964 the 
world’s highest rate of increase in industrial 
production (17 per cent), and along with 
that an agricultural production increase of 
more than 8 per cent. Highways are push¬ 
ing out annually further and further into 
what used to be empty llano. Planes that 
fly over wilderness where one can still sec 
the flimsy huts of wandering Indians take 
one to huge industrial installations where 
young Venezuelan engineers labour with all 
the drive and dedication of the young men 
who in another age built Queen Victoria’s 
empire; feeling they are doing important 
work, c( building the fatherland ”—but also 
looking forward to die day when it will be 
their turn to enjoy again the fieshpots of 
Caracaa. 
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The First National City Bank 
spells trade in Europe 


This Is because the First National City Bank has unique 
European coverage—9 fully staffed branches located In 
London, Amsterdam, Athens, Brussels, Frankfurt, Geneva, 
Milan and Paris—and you can deal with any or all of them 
direct from the two London branches. 

The advantages are obvious: as your European business 
grows you will save time and expense by having one bank 
handling your business—one bank vvith its own people at 
the other end providing you with up-to-the-minute informa¬ 
tion on local conditions, advisipgon jocal exchange control 
formalities, furrti^jjpg you-^ljl^sts of prospective agents 
and buyers, speettthg your ioflections and money transfers. 


In short, you can have experts all over Europe helping you 
with your overseas business—and they are available to you 
here In London. 

First National City Bank branches not only cover Europe 
but are located in over 30 countries around the world. All 
of them are anxious to help you and all are available to you 
simply by calling at either of the two London branches— 
117 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 (LON 1221)' or 17 Bruton 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6600). 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

NIWYORK 

incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Ad of the U,$JL 
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bolding interested foreigners at bay). The 
convertible loan stock, familiar enough in 
the stock markets of America and Britain, 
is also an innovation in Switzerland—rhe 
more novel for being the first to be nego¬ 
tiated at the market rare (4! per cent). 

The immediate future is seen by all three 
concerns as rosy, with a few black spots. 
The first quarter of the current year again 
brought higher turnover. The pressure to 
invest is still increasing, particularly abroad, 
although this is going further than the 
concerns themselves consider desirable. 
However, the reduction of the number of 
foreign workers by the Swiss federal 
authorities, under pressure from the public, 
is a significant curb on rhe dynamic 
chemicals sector. Moreover, the industry's 
attempts to move outside the traditional 
area of specialisation, a logical enough one 
for a country like Switzerland, have been 
less than dynamic. 
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GERMANY'S RICH 

Harder to Make a 
Million ? 

Frankfurt 

i is gradually getting harder to make a 
million in Germany, even in marks. A 
government survey of assets subject to pro¬ 
perty tax on January 1, 15*63, shows that at 
that date there were 11,663 people in west 
Germany with assets of DM 1 million 
(£91,000) and more. Their total assets 
amounted to DM 37,700 mill-ion (£3*400 
million or an average of £290.000 each). At 
the beginning of i960, 9,2x7 millionaires 
had shared total assets of about DM 29,000 
million (average £286,000). Millionaires' 
assets therefore increased by only 30 per 
cent from i960 to 1963, whereas they had 
nearly trebled between 1957 and i960— 
helped, doubtless, by the stock market boom 
of that time. 
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The great majority of die 11,663 “ Mark 
millionaires * at the bt^innlfig of 1963 yttf 
rather modest millionaires: only 4 per cent 
(440 people) had more than £640,000. 

The survey docs not show to which pro¬ 
fessions the richest people in Germany be¬ 
long. There are indications that relatively 
few managers of industrial, commercial and 
banking firms are counted in this illustrious 
circle. The Frankfurter AUgemeine 
Zeitutig reports that most company directors 
leccive DM 50,000-DM 75,000 (£4,500- 
£6,800) a year. On the other hand, quite 
a few companies do give their directors 
salaries considerably above the average. 
Thus, the average annual income of direc¬ 
tors of Daimler-Benz is estimated at over 
DM 300,000 (£27,000) and that of Volks¬ 
wagen directors at DM 244,000 (£22,000). 
By and large, these top salary figures are 
remarkably dose to those earned by British 
businessmen. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANKING 


Meisies, 
Muzak 
and Money 

Cope I own 



If commercial banking in South Africa 
is no longer as JuJJ and as bleakly un¬ 
competitive ms it remains in Britain, a 
great deal of the credit belongs to the 
Trust Bank of Africa, which erupted into 
existence ten year, ago tbb month. Mr 
Jan Marais, the bank’ 1 * founder and 
managing director, still only 46 years old, 
is an Afrikaner, as arc his principal 
backers, the Federal Group of mining, 
industrial and financial companies. For 
his brash invasion of a field largely domi¬ 
nated by English-speaking South Afri¬ 
cans, Mr Marais bioke with tradition by 
introducing the most unabashed competi¬ 
tive practices of American retail banking. 

From its beginnings as .1 savings and 
time deposits bank specialising in hire 
purchase finance, the Trust Bank outbid 
its rivals for funds and* depending on die 
view ol its critics, received, widespread 
blame or credit for starting the interest 
rate “ war H that raged between South 
African financial institutions until only 
last month. Although the South African 
Reserve Bank, troubled at the prospect 
of too much consumer credit, ha*, now 


ended the war by fixing maximum deposit, 
rate'-, the tuw competition engendered 
among banks is unlikely lo die down. 
Logically, rhe emphasis cm be expected 
to shift on to services; and here the 
Trust Bank is at a visible disadvantage 
only to the extent that its present network 
ol 47 offices is as yet very much smaller 
than those of its biggest rivals. Its 
appioach to customers has lost none of its 
freshness even after a decade. Its doors 
are open 46} hours a week instead of the 
prevailing 32I ; to the horror of the 
orthodox, it sends salesmen out into the 
field to drum up business; and it exerts 
a particular attraction on individuals by its 
readiness to grant personal loans and 
overdrafts and by the generally wanner 
and more efficient welcome that its bright, 
modern offices seem to provide. 

The atmosphere in a Trust Bank office 
resembles that of a fashionable hotel 
lobby. Soft music issues discreetly from 
hidden speakers and the air is fragrant 
with perfume and the scent of.flowers. 
There are no queues at tellers’ windows. 
Milling about in front as well as behind 


the open counters are the attractive 
meisies, known as hostesses. 1 l U they 
who deal with customers, ferrying cash, 
cheques and deposit slips back and forth 
between the banking lobby and the glass 
cages at the back which enclose the tellers. 
Unlike at least one rival institution, which 
still puts its women employees imo 
shapeless blue smocks, like orphanage 
waifs, the Trust Bank sets considerable 
store by the appearance of its hostesses, 
giving them bonuses to help them dress 
smartly and time off each week to go to 
1 he hairdresser. Most of the other frills 
of American banking are there, too : new 
depositors receive a letter offering the 
bank's serv ices in r language implying that 
the bank likes to lend money. 

The recent clamp on interest rates and 
the general credit squeeze have come just 
after the Trust Bank’s most successful 
year, for which figures were published last 
week. In 1964, when the bank finally 
introduced full commercial banking 
services, deposits rose by approximately 
70 per cent to R 227 million (£113.5 
million), advances by a similar proportion 
to R172 million, and profits by about 
40 per cent to R r.8 million. The bank 
has managed to forge into fourth place 
among the countryV 6o-odd banks in just 
a decade, outranked only by Barclays 
DCO, the Standard Bank of South Africa 
and the Volkskas. Now, with the remark¬ 
able recent growth in the economy slow¬ 
ing down, banking expansion must surely 
do so, too: in the case of the Trust 
Bank, whose generosity to depositors and 
borrowers has been officially curbed, 
growth in the immediate future will 
depend more than ever on the appeal of 
its unconventional and happily unstuffy 
methods. 


*r 
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PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

Are Profits Rising ? 


optimistic projections of equities as con¬ 
tinuous growth stocks. 

The detailed profits and finances figures 
appear on page 362. They suggest that the 


T o give his tired brain a rest from taxa» 
tion complexities the numerate investor 
might care to switch over for Easter 
relaxation to that recently neglected subject 
—the trend of company profits. Company 
accounts published in the last three months 
show trading profits up by 17.5%. In the 
preceding thfee-quarters the rises were as 
follows: 13.3%, 17.2%, 22.2%. So reported 
profits are still rising but by diminishing 
amounts, suggesting that the corresponding 
change in actual profits probably came in the 
third quarter of last year. The parallel with 
the previous profits cycle in 1961 is close: 
the first quarter of that year was the first 
time in which the rise in reported profits 
fell below the previous quarter’s figure. 

To what extent the 1961 pattern will be 
repeated this year is anybody's guess. What 
happened then was that reported profits in 
the second and third quarters still showed 
increases (6.8%. and 7.3% respectively 
against 14.0% in the first quarter) but 
profits reported in the fourth quarter were 
6.3% down. This time perhaps we have a 
more growth-minded government. On the 
other hand the latest budget is probably 
more deflationary than some commentators, 
including this newspaper, might have 
thought necessary on domestic grounds 
alone. And last time company profits fell 
(i.e. started to run below instead of above 
their previous year’s level) was in the first 
half of 1961 ; that is before Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s crisis budget of July, 1961, not after 
it. One crumb of consolation this time, 
however, is that for reported profits to show 
a drop in the last quarter of this year 
* actual ” profits would have to start run¬ 
ning below 1964 levels about now. It is 
rather doubtful if'this is in fact happening. 

But a glance at equity earnings over the 
whole four-year cycle is more worrying. 
Earnings reported last quarter were up 
22.5%. Last year companies reporting in 
this quarter showed a small rise but there 
were foils in both 1962 and 1963. Over the 
four-year cycle as a whole equity earnings 
of this group of companies have risen no 
more than ii%. Admittedly the group in¬ 
cludes the unfortunate steel companies, but 
even so, an average rate of growth of equity 
earnings of between 0.3% and 0.4% per 
year is abysmally small. So small, indeed, 
that one important stock market assumption 
needs looking at: the assumption that equity 
earnings, whilst fluctuating from year to 
year, are doing so about an underlying 
trend that is sloping significantly upwards. 

The companies reporting in the first 
quarter raised their dividends by 17!*V, and 
over the cycle as a whole dividends have 


risen by about one third. But because stock 
prices have made almost no net upward 
movement over the four years, the effect has 
been for dividend yields to increase size- 
ably. This process may be carried further, 
but by the less agreeable route of a fall in 
share prices rather than a further rise in 
dividends. 

What Yield Basis? 

he present dividend yield basis was 
established about 1958. In that year 
the dividend yield on The Economist -Extel 
indicator fell from 7% to about 5%. In 
1959 it fell another point to just over 4%, 
a record low, from which, with fluctuations, 
it has been rising ever since. It now stands 
at 5.5 °o. But 1958-59 was an exceptional 
period. The City had just had its first taste 
of 7% Bank rate for a quarter of a century. 
By that time holders of gilt-edged had been 
suffering rising interest rates for a decade 
and recognition had suddenly dawned that 
since the Keynesian revolution in White¬ 
hall, much of the painfulness of the old 
trade cycle had been removed and that this 
once for all change had removed some of 
the risk of holding equities. Inflation came 
to be accepted as normal and the reverse 
yield gap appeared. This revolution in 
thinking came on top of a growing trend 
towards a higher proportionate distribution 
of company profits (encouraged by the 
1958 change in profits tax) and by the 1959 
economic boom. But the trend towards 
higher proportionate cannot go much 
further ; while the pinch on profits itself 
casts doubts on the validity of earlier 


boom is now showing up in the reported 
profits of the capital goods producers: the 
building, iron and steel and (at last) eiw 
ginccring groups all show large increases 
in trading profits—over 28%. So too does 
the motor group with 32.5 %. Traditionally 
“ defensive ” groups like shops and stores, 
and food show 2.9% and 3-6% and the 
breweries rise of 18.3% is unlikely to be 
repeated this year. Nevertheless, by returns 
on net equity assets, shops and stores, with 
12.6% remain top of the league but the 
next two places are now taken by building 
at 11.9' ,, and motors with 11.3%. Engineer¬ 
ing companies show the most dramatic 
improvement in profitability but from only 
4.9% to 7.4°o. 

THE MARKET 

Wider Still and Wider 

U ntil they see the Finance Bill and thus 
which way (and on whom precisely ) 
the government is jumping, jobbers are re¬ 
fusing to do their traditional job and take 
on any amounts of stock. So very small 
private buying moved The Economist - 
Extel Indicator up nearly 14 points to 394.5 
by last Friday evening. Equally small sell¬ 
ing—accelerated by the worse-than-ex- 
pected trade figures—put it back to 380.3 
by the close on Tuesday. This was almost 
exactly the figure it had been on the 
jobbers’ first reaction to the budget, dis¬ 
missed then as rather pessimistic. 

In a thin and sensitive market falls arc 
liable to be a trifle indiscriminate but cer¬ 
tain sections still look due for more of a fall. 
Most composite insurance shares are vulner- 
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tble—it was significant that it was only on 
Monday that the market reacted to the 
troubles they will have in maintaining their 
dividends. Overseas shares like British 
American Tobacco and Hudsons Bay are 
still as weak as they were before the budget. 
But all sides are waiting for positive govern¬ 
ment action: it is the negative nature of 
the budget that is worrying the market, 
particularly the devaluation of investment 
allowances, in effect an increase in company 
taxation that was taken as one of the 
hardest Mows—because the least expected. 
With ao relentless a budget and the spate ^ 
of glad tidings from company chairmen be¬ 
fore the budget the only source from which 
good news can emanate is the government, 
or the foreign exchange market. It is only 
on further news that we will know how far 
private and institutional investors have 
learned to live with the capital gains tax— 
it will take some time to percolate through 
that the 30% on a long-term investment 
is really quite bearable. 

GILT-EDGED 

It’s Not a Moral Issue 

T he gilt-edged market has remained de¬ 
pressed, and is awaiting the finance bill 
without too much optimism. The market’s 
particular fear is that the interest on 
government securities received by the life 
offices will not be regarded as franked for 
corporation tax, whereas dividends on 
ordinary shares will be, as corporation 
tax will have been paid by the company. 
But will this necessarily cause actual net 
switches out of gilt-edged into equities by 
these funds ? One must bear in mind the 
other half of the picture, that these tax 
changes make ordinary shares and prefer¬ 
ence shares less attractive for companies to 
issue. Higher demand and lower supply 
arc in themselves together likely to raise the 
price of shares in relation <10 bonds, and 
lower their net of tax .yield to investors. 
But just because share capital will become 
correspondingly more expensive to the com¬ 
pany in relation to bonds, there may be less 
of it about: so that investors 1 increased 
appetite for shares will have to be satisfied 
or choked off by a relative rise in the price 
of shares in relation to bonds: investors en 
masse will not be able to increase their 
equity share portfolios if the supply of 
shares falls rather than rises. But this up¬ 
ward pressure on equity prices might well 
be offset by other factors, including the 
long-term trend of company profits, as a 
note on the previous page suggests. 

Nor should too much be made of the 
Exchequer’s estimated “ borrowing require¬ 
ment ” of £724 million. Last year this was 
estimated at £749 million ; it turned out at 
£386 million; and even so, in distinctly 
indifferent conditions for the sale of gilt- 
edged stock, the supply of Treasury mils 
outstanding from the weekly market tenders 
dropped over the fiscal year by fully £$00 
million, to the exceptionally (and to the 
discount market embarrassingly) low total 
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of £2,290 million. This admittedly reflects 
the inflow of sterling finance to the Exche¬ 
quer through,untied sale ofgold 
and dollars froth tfc afScMmttNt^md 
some reversal mustbeboped for in 1965- 
66. But the point fe fh*t some increase in 
the floating debt is badly needed to rfestpre 
liquidity to the London money market, and 
cannot, 1940 fashion, be instinctively 
docketed as “inflationary.” Nor is there 
any reason to quail before the refinancing 
of die admittedly heavy £1,700 million of 
maturities in the year & 5 d—provided the 
‘government is prepared to offer sufficiently 
attractive conversion terms. 

There is no doubt that by taking this 
stem purist view about the taxation of gilt- 
edged the government has marginally jacked 
up the gross interest rates it will have to 
pay. This was certainly not the behaviour 
one would have expected of a Labour 
government. But from the standpoint of 
equitable treatment between investors there 
is really no reason to give special exemption 
from liability to capital gams tax to inves¬ 
tors in the government’s own stock. Nor is 
there really any question of a breach of 
faith: no government ever gives any 
advance commitment of what future taxes 
it may levy. This is not a moral issue. 
But there is a distinctly practical issue of 
maintaining the valuable ease of dealing in 
the London market. As pointed out in 
these columns last week, the government 
would be well advised to make one conces¬ 
sion, to exempt the life offices from capital 
gains, on grounds of frank expediency. 

GEORGE W 1 MPEY 

Upon its Peak 

E very builder worth his salt had a 
bumper year in 1964 and the giant of 
the industry, Wimpcy, reaped correspond¬ 
ingly giant profits. Net pre-tax profits were 
up 66% to £6.8 million ; profits after tax 
reached £3.8 million, up 46%. Turnover 
during the j'ear was £140 million, of which 
£16} million was abroad. This is a small 
proportion compared with a contractor such 
as Costain which has around half its busi¬ 
ness overseas. In this country, apart from 
massive civil engineering interests—roads, 
airports, docks, service bases for oil com¬ 
panies exploring the North Sea—Wimpey 
dominates the housing sector. Last year it 
built one in every fourteen of all houses 
completed. Nearly 9,000 were for private 
sale, 17,550 were for local authorities. And 
of these, 16,000 were built on Wimpey’s 
No-Fines system. This is a form of indus¬ 
trialised building that was sufficiently 
flexible to satisfy local authorities when 
Wimpey first introduced it some fifteen 
years ago. But only now, with the growing 
acceptance of uniformity and bulk orders, 
are the full economies of the system being 
realised. 

Wimpey is a perennial market favourite: 
at the present price of 136s. the yield on 
the I2i% dividend, up from 7J% last 
year, and an equivalent of 5% the year 
before, is only 1.8%—meagre even by con- 
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struction Industry standards (the average is 
3.2%). But the cover of 64, or 5.0 
excluding investment allowances, gives an 
earnings yield of 9%—the other side of the 
construction industry average of 8.4%, But 
Wimpey also has substantial propoty in¬ 
terests ; it is the potential there that has 
probably boosted the share price. The 
accounts for 1964 show a paltry £63,000 
worth of dividends from Wimpey’s stake in 
property investment companies. And the 
value at cost recorded in the balance sheet 
for these investments is only just over £1 
million. On this basis the total asset value 
per ordinary share is 53s. But in his review 
the chairman, Sir Godfrey Mitchell, adds 
that “ revaluations show a surplus of 
approximately £4.} million to the company’s 
shareholdings included in unquoted trade 
investments ”; thus pushing the asset 
value per share up to 65s. This discreet 
announcement refers to the Oldham 
Estate properties, in which Wimpey has 
a joi% stake. Mr li. J. Hyams, the man 
behind Oldham’s growth, is a director of 
Wimpey. Most notable of the Oldham 
developments, nearly all of which are in 
London, is the Centre Point office block 
now towering above Tottenham Court 
Road. The revaluation relates only to those 
properties that have been completed and 
Jet, and thus leaves out a host of goodies 
including Centre Point. But the value the 
market puts on these assets, still hidden 
from the public, is reflected in the gap of 
71s. between the revalued assets per share 
and the present price. 

Wimpey is still not sure bow the budget 
will effect it. As a low pay-out company, 
however, it should benefit; nor will cor¬ 
poration tax interfere with its consortia 
arrangements overseas. The government 
in fact considers construction work over¬ 
seas as exports and is consequently dead 
keen on British companies winning foreign 
contracts. It is the tax barriers created in 
foreign countries by Mr Kaldor or his ilk 
that restrict their field of profitable opera¬ 
tion. In Britain builders have other wor¬ 
ries besides those overseas tax changes. In 
the House of Commons last week, Mr 
Albert Costain, a Conservative member— 
and a builder—said “ the present high bank 
rate has so dried up the supply of money 
that practically all the big companies are 
having to stop building houses because they 
know they cannot get the funds.” 

ALFRED HERBERT 

Look—No Imports 

A liped Herbert claims to be the largest 
machine tool organisation in the 
world. It is a key unit ip. the much-criticised 
British machine tool industry; besides being 
a large manufacturer in its own right, it 
also sells other British (and foreign) makers’ 
machine tools. Naturally, it i9 reporting 
good results for the year to October 31, 
1964 : pre-tax profits rose 18% to nearly 
£48 million and the dividend went up from 
the equivalent of 6.67% to 8%. The divi- 
Continued on page 345 
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CAISTER GROUP 


Empire on 
the Broads 


Dodd's Socialist Camp at Caister-on-Sea 
in Norfolk was the first holiday camp in 
Britain, founded in 1906 by Mr J. Fletcher 
Dodd. Veteran left-wingers came out 
from London by special train for a week¬ 
end of .salt-tanged socialism. Like many 
of the other entertainment facilities in the 
Norfolk Broads area, it is now' part of the 
Caistcr Group. Mr T. A. Watson, its 
chairman, managing director and the 
majority shareholder, started with a string 
of garages: now he has built up the 
biggest holiday concern in Hast Anglia ; 
but, by the way he describes it, the build¬ 
ing of his empire seems to have come 
from a series of chances. His first ex¬ 
perience of tourists and holidaymakers 
was as chairman of the local council 
entertainment committee, looking after 
the municipally-owned pier in Great 
Yarmouth. 

In 1952 Mr Watson held £5,000 in a 
concern formed to develop land that then 
was sandy dunes along the Great Yar¬ 
mouth sea front. The leaseholder had 
managed to scrape up another £7,500 but 
he needed more to start operations. So 
Mr Watson rallied round; he persuaded 
a director of the local brewery, Lacan, 
and the local baker, to lend their sup¬ 
port. And Mr Watson found himself, as 
a result, taking an active part in develop¬ 
ing the land as a caravan site. They 
hooked the first tenants by “stopping 
caravans on the road into Yarmouth and 
asking the owners if they were looking 
for the new caravan site.” Now there 
arc places for over 1,000 caravans, and 
there is a waiting list of 500, together with 
supermarket and launderette. 

The holiday camp came next. Its name 
and its fortunes had changed since 
Ramsay Macdonald’s day. Mr Watson 
heard it was for sale when the bank had 
called in a receiver. He needed £80,000 
to satisfy the bank, the shareholders and 
the creditors. Between them, Mr Watson 
and his two backers from the Seashore 
caravan site, put up £18,000 for the 3,000 
ordinary shares. Then, by masterly per¬ 
suasion and offers of preference shares 
he clinched the deal. Thus Mr Watson 
became the owner of a collection of huts, 
some bell tents and, he adds: “I even 
remember a couple of old trams.” This 
summer the camp has facilities for 1,350 
people; last year it was booked to its full 
capacity—then 1,100—for the fifteen week 
season. The camp was open for nineteen 
weeks, but the off peak weeks are taken 
lip with holidays for old-age pensioners 


One yard's boathouse 

and handicapped people. From ownership 
of the holiday camp it was a logical step 
to buy the adjoining caravan site. Silver 
Sands, when it came up for sale. It 
takes over 900 caravans at the moment ; 
but the group owns enough undeveloped 
land between the site and the camp for 
another 150. 

Last year Watsons (Greu Yarmouth) 
Ltd.—as the company had been until then 
—went public. The Caistcr Group was 
formed to take over Mr Watson’s old 
company. For the owner of a smallish 
business in Norfolk to get in with 
the City of London in this case was easy. 
Mr Watson’* accountants had always been 
Lovcwell Blake. And as they were 
strengthening their links with Cooper 
Brothers, one of the largest accountancy 
firms, just as Mr Watson was thinking 
about going public, Cooper Brothers came 
in on the discussions. It was they who, 
said Mr Watson, “took me round the 
corner” to Standard Industrial Trust, 
which was responsible for the issue. Mr 
Watson kept 55 per cent of the shares ; 
Mr Kevill-Davies, chairman of Lacon 
and a director of Caistcr, has a small 
holding. The issue went with a bang, 
mainly to institutions. And with various 
optimistic forecasts from Mr Watson since 
then, the price has risen from 7s. 3d. to 
10s. now. This price is possibly looking 
a fair way ahead, but locally-backed 
entertainment shares are often the most 
firmly and tightly-held of all. 

No Norfolk company that says it is in 
the tourist trade is complete until it has a 
foothold in the Broads. So Mr Watson 
last year bought Freeman—a small but 
pretty successful yard at Beccles. And 
this year he showed his confidence in the 
profitability of boat building by buying 
Herbert Woods of Potter Heigham, one 
of the largest local yards. 

But it caused quite a stir among the 
locals. Some say darkly tliaL Mr Watson 
got W'oods at a “very good price.” He 
paid £150,000. But what the locals really 
dislike is having their own dreams shat¬ 
tered: if Woods with a fleet of 120 boats 
and a subsidiary with another 40 is worth 
only £150,000, what are their little con¬ 
cerns worth ? Some made overtures to 


Mr Watson's caravan camp 
Mr Watson in the past; but the values 
they have been setting bear no relation 
to the price that Mr Watson feels justified 
in paying. A lew fear that Mr Watson 
will take his yards out of Blake’s, the 
agency that—owned and run by its 44 
members—advertises and lets their boats. 

For the holidav business of the Broads 
is not expanding fast enough to accommo¬ 
date everyone. The number of visitors 
is creeping up ; but owners are expanding 
their fleets rather faster. And costs have 
gone up more than hiring charges. Many 
yards still build expensively, one at a 
time. But even some that go in for batch 
production are finding life a bit tough. 
The trouble is that holiday makers arc 
getting more fussy; they want the same 
creature comforts afloat ihat they have 
ashore. And they want a boat that is 
smart and looks modern. This means that 
owners need to depreciate their vessels 
over a shorter period—ten years or so, 
although they arc built to last twenty. 
The typical family business owner still 
does noi see this ; his boats are seaworthy 
and they are earning him a modest living. 
But the holiday maker sees the smarter 
vessel moored alongside, and can read die 
name of the owner on the stern 

The Caister Group is supreme in its 
little empire. But other jealous eyes are 
looking at the area from outside. It was 
Associated Fisheries — part of Hugh 
Fraser’s set-up—that made the first bid 
for Herbert Woods. Mr Watson swept 
up the yard later with a cash offer—or 
was it his East Anglian roots that tipped 
the balance in his favour ? “ We are 

terribly insular here,” they tell you in 
Norfolk. Warner and Pontin have only 
one holiday camp each on the East 
Anglian coast. They might well look 
enviously at Mr Watson’s ownership of 
the prestigious former Dodd’s Socialist 
Camp. King’s of Lewisham is building, 
and selling (at £1,115 each), chalets on an 
estate in the Broads area and it has 
another estate on the coast. Forte has 
just bought one of the Great Yarmouth 
piers. Mr Watson is not competing in 
chalets or piers—or hotels for that matter. 
But who knows? His philosophy of life 
is “ never refuse a good offer.” 
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100 years 

in the service of mankind 



The date is April 6, 1865. The first horsedrawn tram,is 
introduced in Berlin. “Tristan and Isolde" 
premieres at the Munich, opera. The weather forecast 
is for a beautiful, warm spring day 
Is this a good omen? It would seem to be for BASF 
the Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik' 

The new chemical company was founded on this 
6th of April, It is to be a synthesis of 
scientific research and industrial techniques 
A look at a few of the r$$earch 
achievements in these 100 years shows the 
scope of the Work which BASF has 
accomplished during its century of service. 

■ 1870 Technical synthesis of alizarin red 

■ 1877 First German coal tar dyestuff 
patent for methylene blue of BASF ■ 1888 

Knietsch-process of chlorine 
liquefaction ■ 1890 Catalytic production 
of sulfuric acid and continuing 
work in catalytic processes >1897 
Commercial production of synthetic 
indigo ■ 1901 iNDANTHREN-blue, 
first dyestuff with fastness to washing 
and light, unequalled to that date. ^ 

■ 1912 Synthetic tanning agents 

■ 1913 Large-scale ammonia 


synthesis by the Haber-Bosch process: the basis for synthetic 
nitrogen fertilizers ■ 1922 Urea synthesis ■ 1923 ( 

Methanol synthesis ■ 1924 Winkler generator, the basis of 
fluidized bed process. NEKAL, the gateway to synthetic 
detergents and textile auxiliaries ■ 1925,High pressure hydro¬ 
genation of coal, tar, and crude oil to produce fuels and 
lubricants ■ 1930 ACRONAL dispersions (acrylics). Synthesis 
of styrene for manufacture of polystyrene and BUNA 
(symbolic rubber) ■ 1932 First magnetic recording,tape: 
Magnetic Recording Tape BASF ■ 1939 High pressure process 
for polyethylene (LUPOLEN) ■,1940 Caprolaptaw and 
AH-salt, materials for synthetic fibers (PERLON Nylon) 
and plastics (ULTRAMID) ■ 1950 FluidisfecT, bed roasting 
process for the manufacture of sulfuric &cid ■ 1951 
STYROPOR: expandable polystyrene, .HtgSS 1 Dyestuffs for 
synthetic fibers Rl 1958 Fluidized bed process for the 
manufacture of olefins from crude oil ■ 1963 New technical 
synthesis of vitamin A. PYRAMtN, a novel selective , 
herbicide ■ 19G4 New process for the manufacture of acetylene 
app synthesis gas from light paphtha. 


Today, at the end of its first century, BASF has approximately 
47000 employees at Its Ludwigshafen plant alone. 

Some 8000 of them are engaged in research, BASF is a company 
which employs science to benefit mankind. For the pa$t/;; v ^ i .,. i j| 
hundred years and in the future. • : 


Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Ludwigshafen am Rhein, Germany 
BASF jQhemlcals Ltd., York House, 

199 Vyc$minster Bridge Rd., London S.E. 1 
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jjnd cover is 1.7 before investment allow- 

jnccs. 

Alfred Herberi is less cyclical than more 
specialised machine tool companies. It has 
jlso reduced the effects of the investment 
cycle by building machines for stock. It 
bad £3 1 million's worth stored some 18 
months ago ; stocks are now down to about 
i 1 million. Colonel Clark, the chairman, 
naturally enthusiastic about the proposals 
now being investigated by the machine tool 
liirle Neddy that other makers should be 
jncouraged to behave like Alfred Herbert 
m this way—and that customers should be 
given incentives to level out their rate of 
buying tools. 

In the past, Alfred Herbert has been 
niamed for selling imported machine tools 
instead of making its own. But in its latest 
war imported machines sold by the group 
n Britain amount to only 47., of total sales 
about £j million in all ?) and this propor- 
non is declining. The machines imported 
.ire highly specialised and the import sur¬ 
charge has not affected demand for them. 
Meanwhle, Alfred Herbert exported 30”., 
of its production last year ; and it also offers 
L\port facilities to smaller British machine 
ool manufacturers who cannot afford their 
wn export organisations. 

With so many encouraging signs in the 
: .-port, it seems the greater pity that Alfred 
Herbert is not a member of the Machine 
Tools Industries Research Association. It 
cans doubtful that one company—however 
large and thrusting—can do all the neces¬ 
sary research and development itself on all 
he possible lines of action. With the evi¬ 
dence here of a new dynamism in the com¬ 
pany, the dividend yield of 5% on the 
shares, at 53s. 6d„ does not appear un- 
casonable, even though the shares have 
:ome up from 42s. already this year. 

UR NESS WITHY/ROYAL M AIL 

The Sick Taking Over 
he III ? 

urness withy already controls its 
sister shipping line, Royal Mail, with 
14% of the cidinary shares. After market 
umours had pushed the price of Royal Mail 
•hares up a shilling on Budget day to 14s., 
; umcss Withy said in a coy statement 
t might bid for the rest of Royal Mail, 
w Royal Mail’s share price bounced up to 
[ 8$. So within a week of the Budget we 
^ve a classic capital gains tax situation. 
The short-term speculator will be hit, but 
he ordinary long-term investor who may 
lave bought Royal Mail shares up to 31$. 
n i960 will pay no tax if the take-over price 
s below what he paid. So he will be spared 
he worst consequence of having invested 
‘t the wrong tifne in a not very successful 
•hipping line. 

Royal fvlail UR-Lsty *5 well as 
! nventurous: it is stuck on the Soutn 
American run with declining beef shipments 
rom the Argentine and a fluctuating but 
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not growing amount of other trade. It has 
earned no profits for four years and has 
paid its last two 3°,, dividends out of tax 
credits, a facility which will be brought to 
an abrupt halt by corporation tax. Furness 
Withy is in a less unhappy situation, but is 
certainly not going to pay anything like 
the 65s.—almost all in ships—that is Royal 
Mail's asset value. 

ALUMINIUM LIMITED 

Stagnation Pays 
Dividends 

I N a vear when world consumption of 
aluminium rose 14'V,, Aluminium Ltd., 
the giant Canadian company, failed to raise 
its tonnage sales and saw its share of the 
market decline. But this was intentional, 
and ir paid off for, although revenue from 
sales rose only 9 :., million to C$728 mil¬ 
lion, trading profits jumped 31 to a record 
C$164 million. 

The company's success was based upon 
two factors: first it led the way in raising 
ingot prices in March, and there were four 
price increases in all during the year. 
Secondly ingot sales, where profit margins 
are slender, were reduced from 531,000 tons 
10 508,000 tons and sales of the more profit¬ 
able semi-fabricated and fabricated products 
were lifted from 867,000 tons to 1,052,000 
tons. This improvement in the quality of 
business was accompanied by higher 
capacity working and an improvement in 
aluminium's competitive position caused by 
the rise in copper prices. 

This year the company will find it very 
difficult to repeat die jump in profits, 
although the steadily rising demand for 
aluminium and the consequent higher capa¬ 
city working will work in its favour. At 
C$29! the share yields only 2.3% on the 
70 cent dividend, 5 cents more than last year 
but still 14 cents lower than the 1957 pay¬ 
ment, and since then assets have risen by 
nearly 40%. The chairman has good reason 
for saying that the present 8.8% gross 
return on the company's capital is too low 
(he does not say what he regards as accept¬ 
able) but it will be difficult to achieve a 
significant long-term improvement while 
smelter capacity is enlarged by irregular 
lumps to meet increasing supplies of bauxite 
and the whole industry has to cope with 
recurring periods of surplus capacity. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC— 

RUSTON AND HORNSBY 

Which is the Loser? 

fter over two months of negotiations 
the English Electric-Ruston and 
Hornsby tie-up has fallen through, and 
Ruston's shares immediately fell 2s. 6d. and 
now stand at 40s, although Mr J. F. 
Mallabar, the chairman (a former finance 
director of Plessey) promptly announced an 
mC!? 25 c of £634,000 in profits to £1.2 
million and a rise of 3 points iff «&£ dividend 
to 10%. So the dividend yield is now 5%. 
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Neither side is prepared to comment, but 
Ruston does not seem worried by its con¬ 
tinued independence, while English Electric 
must be very sad that it will not have access 
to outstanding new diesel engines being 
developed by Ruston, such as the com¬ 
paratively lightweight AT two-stroke 
marine engine which is now close to the 
production stage. 

But Ruston is already earning good pro¬ 
fits from its well established conventional 
engine, the Paxman Ventura, available in a 
number of forms for marine propulsion, 
auxiliary equipment, generating plant and 
railway locomotives. In the last field 
English Electric could do with a new 
engine: the Deltic (two of which power 
British Rail's most powerful locomotive) is 
excellent but expensive, and its medium 
speed engines have now reached the limit 
of their development. Even the undeniable 
reliability of English Electric's equipment 
could not prevent Hawker Siddeley’s Brush 
subsidiary, using a Swiss designed Sulzer 
engine, from winning the contract for 
British Rail’s new type 4 locomotive. 

After some expensive teething troubles 
the Ventura has proved a very successful 
engine. If British Rail does finally come 
down in favour of a 4,000 hp locomotive, 
Ruston would be able to compete strongly 
with a design based on two 2,000 hp 
Venturas, which are capable of further 
development to perhaps 3,000 hp without 
running into the trouble from oversrressing 
that has affected Brush engines. There is 
also no theoretical objection to scaling down 
the AT engine for traction work and this 
would give Ruston a big advantage in the 
international market, at present largely 
dominated by French, German and Ameri¬ 
can builders. So it looks as if English 
Electric will have to do some very fast and 
expensive research if it is to prevent Ruston 
from making some big holes in its market 
for diesel electric equipment—and it will 
not get a share in the potentially very profit¬ 
able marine field. 


Retail Business 

Monthly review of consumer goods, marketing 
and retailing 

Issue 86, April 1965 features : 

MOBILE SHOPS 

CAR POLISHES 
AND SHAMPOOS 

HAIR SPRAYS 

FuH details and subscription rates from: 

THE fi CO NO MIST INTBLLIOBNC6 UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
HYOe Perk 0711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
HIM 7-6060 
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reports £67,000,000 
contribution to 
U.K. balance of payments 


Statement to Stockholders by the Chairman, the Hon. Sir Maurice Bridgeman, K.B.E. 


Mr J. M. Pattinson, a Deputy Ciiairman, having reached the retire¬ 
ment age, resigned as a Managing Director on March 31st, and i* 
not seeking re-election at the Annual General Meeting. Mr Pattinson. 
who joined rhe company in 1922, has been associated with nearly all 
the major technical projects carried out by the BP group since that 
date. He served as General Manager in Iran from 1937 to 1945, 
and lias been a Managing Director since 1952. His unrivalled know¬ 
ledge and experience of your company's affairs and his unfailing 
judgment and understanding of our many problems will be greatly 
missed by all hi? colleagues. 

On Mr Puitinson's retirement from the Board, Mr M. A. L. 
Banks will take his place as a Deputy Chairman. Mr Banks joined 
the company in 1924 and has been a Managing Director since 1960. 

Mr W, E. Eadie lias also expressed his wish to retire from our 
Board, of which he has been a member since 1955. We are very 
sorry to lose the benefit of his advice and help, which has been of 
great value to us. It is the Board's intention to appoint the Earl of 
Inchcape to fill the vacancy created by Mr Eudic's retirement. 

InoreaMd firoup Sales 

During 1964, world consumption of oil rose by more than seven 
per cent overall, but the incidence of this increase varied considerably. 
In Europe and Japan sales increased by 12 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively, while in the United States the rate of growth was much 
slower. In the United Kingdom consumption increased by nine per 
cent. 

The majority of our markets arc in the more rapidly developing 
areas and our own group's sales increased by 13 per cent to a total 
of 105 million tons, of which 64 million tons were sold as products 
and 41 million tons as crude oil. It is perhaps of interest to note 
that towards the end of the year our monthly rate of sales was about 
equal to our total sales in 1938. 

Profits, however, have not kept pace with the expansion in demand. 
This is due partly to increased payments to the Governments of the 
producing countries as a result of the revision of existing agreements, 
and partly to lower market realisations, though these have nearly been 
counterbalanced by the increased tonnage handled and by a further 
reduction in costs. 

Computer Programming 

As far as costs are concerned, the quest for more modern methods 
and improved techniques continues and new ways of exploiting com¬ 
puters arc under development. In particular, the large Atlas computer 
which has been installed at London University is now operating 
reliably as far as our share of its utilisation is concerned. Our hold¬ 
ing in G-E-I-R (Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research) 
has been inbtoBrod to 80 per cent, and this company which is a leader 
in the field Of oomputaf programming is, we believe, capable of making 


a significant contribution to British industry in general as well as 
of helping in the solution of our own problems. 

In refining, appreciable improvements in costs at our major wholl> - 
owned refineries have been largely offset by the greater cost per ton 
of new refineries of less economic capacity in which wc have been 
obliged to participate in several of the smaller consuming countries 
in order to protect our markets. 

The lower market realisation, in terms of net proceeds per ton, 
which was particularly noticeable in the second half of 1964, was 
chiefly due to the impact on the world market of some of the newer 
sources of production and to the advent of new competitors in several 
of our principal markets. It is difficult to foretell how long this 
trend is likely to continue. 

Dividends and Capital Expenditure 

The ratio of net income to the average capital employed, which 
last year improved to 10.6 per cent, has been reduced to 9.7 per cent. 
At the same time, capital expenditure increased from £129 million to 
£169 million. 

In a company such as ours, the amount to be distributed as dividend 
must be related not only to the profit for the preceding year, but aUo 
to the magnitude of our future capital commitments and to our ability 
to raise finance in the form of loan capital on reasonable terms. The 
rapid and continuing increase in consumption and sales calls for an 
equivalent increase in new transport facilities such as pipeline 1 *, more 
refining capacity and additional investment in storage installations and 
other marketing facilities. Although wc have increased our borrowing 
in manv parts of the world, the amounts available overseas arc limited,, 
especially as a result of the borrowing restrictions recently imposed 
in the United States. In the United Kingdom ioo, not only ate there 
limitations on remittances for foreign investment owing to the balance 
of payments problems, hut the borrowing rates arc at a very high level. 
A large part of our capital requirements must therefore continue to be 
provided from retained earnings augmented where possible by 
borrowing overseas. 

It is evident thai the proposed changes its taxation which, it is 
expected, will be incorporated in the 1965 Finance Act may have a 
considerable bearing on the future of your company. There seems to 
be some reason to fear that one result of the introduction of a Corpora¬ 
tion Tax might be to affect adversely the shareholders of those com 
panics the larger part of whose business is carried on abroad. In 
the case of the British Petroleum group nearly 100 per cent of its 
producing activities are located overseas, and nearly 90 per cent of 
its sales are made outside the United Kingdom. For us, therefore, the 
effect of a change in the present system is likely to be correspondingly 
great. 

To be ready for circulation in time for the Annual General Meeting, 
it is necessary for this report to be sent to the printers before the 
terms of the Budget are announced. It is not therefore possible for m* 
to comment further on its probable effects on the company at this 







stage, though 1 shall try to keep stockholders informed as soon as 
ihe position is clarified. 

Overseas Investment 

During the past year a good deal of attention ha* been given to 
the subject of overseas investment by British companies. When 
considering our contribution to the U.K. balance of payments, I 
'hink it is best to distinguish between two quite different aspects 
of our operations. The first part is our overseas trading in oil 
which does not enter this country. From the results of this overseas 
trade die contribution amounted to £42 million in 1964 after allowing 
for new investment abroad. This figure would have been higher bur 
for the abnormally large Middle East tax settlements which arose. 
The second contribution consists of the saving on our oil imports into 
’his country to roeei the energy’ requirements of the home market. 
The cost of these imports m balance of payment terms was £36 
million, but if rhis oil had had to be purchased from a foretgn-b<t*ed 
oil company the overseas payments might well have been at least £25 
million more. 

It appears true to say, therefore, that vour company's contribu¬ 
tion to the U.K. balance of payments totalled at least £67 million, 
being the overseas earning of £42 million plus the £25 million saving 
on imported oil, and these figures are arrived jl after deducting in 
full all remittances for new investment overseas. Nor should we 
forget that considerable exports irom this country such as planr, 
machinery and general stores are genvidied by our operation* abroad. 

It should perhaps be pointed out in this context that “ overseas 
earning* and profit * are not synonymous, wnce payments made 
in this country for such services as shipping, insurance, research and 
general administration must be deducted before arriving at the figure 
for profit. Our net assets outside this country at the end of last year 
were about £450 million, that in terms of a contribution to this 
country's balance of payments the return on this investment was about 
l 4 - per cent To the event that our future investment abroad is for 


any reason inhibited, so a: the end of the day will our ability to 
contribute to the country's balance of payments be correspondingly 
reduced. 

Lengthy negotiations with the Governments of the Middle East 
producing countries reached a satisfactory conclusion at the end of 
last year, except in the case of Kuwait where ihe a guv mem has 
been signed but not yet ratified, and Iraq where negotiations have 
been long and difficult and haw not yet been concluded. 

North Sea Project 

Tills year will see the intensification of drilling operations in the 
North Sea. We expect to spend about £7 million and hope to com¬ 
plete iwo or possibly three wells in the course of ihe year. This 
project is by no mean* the “ near certainty " that has been suggested in 
some quarters; and even it reserves of gas, or, less probably, oil are 
located beneath die bed of the North Sea, the cost will be such that 
only a very substantial discovery can result in an economically profit¬ 
able operation. However, your company's record in exploration is 
second to none, and we look forward to playing our part in an under¬ 
taking which could prove to be of major importance to the British 
economy. 

In co-opcration with other oil companies, BP ho* put into operation 
a new system to counter pollution of the sea* and beaches caused by 
cleaning oil tanks at sea. All vessels chartered by us, as well as our 
own licet, arc being encouraged to adopt this system, but complete 
success cannot be achieved until all concerned with the handling of 
oil bunkers, as well as cargoes, make a similar endeavour. 

Finally, I should like to say a word about all those who work 
for BP. A business of this kind, which grows every year both in 
*ize and complexity, places an increasingly heavy load on our staff. 
The work of the Management is made possible only by the efficiency, 
willingness and loyally of the thousands of people of many different 
nationalities who make up this great organisation. 


SURVEY OF OPERATIONS 

Sontr /minis from thr Surrry of OporaUoH* inv Unit'd trilh Iht* Slaltonritl. 


In iq 64 the BP gioup obuuticd some 106 million tons of oit through 
shareholding tn oil producing companies located in 12 different 
mutinies: — Iran , Iraq, Kuwait , Qatar, Abu Dhabi , Trinidad, Nigeria, 
United Kingdom, Canada, VS,A.. Columbia, Germany. 

The total quantity of etude oil refined on BP account at 29 refineries 
heated in 20 different countries, as well as that refined under pro¬ 
cessing arrangements, was approximately j 0.000,000 tons , 7>000,000 
tons more than in 1963- Almost all our refinery capacity zvas fully 
used, and lecord throughput figure s were attained at Aden, Dunkirk, 
Hamburg, Kent, Lavera, LlanJarcy, Montreal and Dinslaken. 
riuoughputs on our account at Antwerp, Dakar, Durban , Kuwait, 
Afcrsin, Mombasa, Strasbourg and Whitegatc also reached record 
levels. The crude oil distil Union capacity has been increased by some 
8 million tons as a result of the commissioning of new >efineries at 
Algiers, Belfast , Whangarei in New Zealand and Port Fiuhot, by the 
purchase of refineries at Singapore and Trafalgar, Ontario , and by 
expansion at Dunkirk and Grangemouth . Competition in the petro¬ 
leum chemical field continued to be severe , but 1964 was a year of 
consolidation and operations showed teasonable pi opts. Production 
of chemicals at all centres amounted to 1,006,000 tons, an inciease of 
more than 30 per cent oiei 1963. 


United Kingdom the trade done by Shell-Mex and BP rose by some 
10 per cent, while increases of 15 per cent or mine were achieved in 
Germany, Italy, Australia , West Africa, Canada and Belgium. Prices 
in our main European maiketing areas were under heavy pressure 
throughout the year especially for gas otl and fuel oil. In 1964 oitf 
sales to rhe European heating market continued their rapid growth 
and ore now substantially greater than those of all our fuels to the 
automotive market . 



Sales of crude oil and products amounted to 104.9 million tons. Satis - 
factoty increases were achieved in all our main markets. In the 


Copies of the full Chairman's Statement and Survey of Operations 
may be obtained from the Secretary, The British Petroleum Company 
Limited, Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2 , 
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ALFRED HERBERT LIMITED 

Machine-tool Makers and Distributors 

NET I'.ARNINCS REACH NEW HIGH PEAK 
CONTINUED SUCCESS IN EXPORT MARKETS 

COLONEL C. W. CLARK ON COMPANY’S CONTRIBUTION TO A FAST MOVING INDUSTRY 


The seventy-second Annual General Meeting 
of Alfred Herbert Ltd. will be held at Coventry 
on May 7, 1965. 

The following is a summary of the circulated 
statement * of the Chairman, Colonel C. W. 
Clark, DSO, OBE, MC: 

After Taxation, amounting to £ 2 ,^58,856 
(1963: £2,172,076) and all other chains, the 
profit attributable to our shareholders was 
£2,207,650 (1963: £2,011,828; and was the 
highest yet achieved by the Group. 

I want, at this point, to acknowledge the good 
work, enthusiasm and invariable helpfulness of 
the Directors, Staff and Workers in all parts 
of our organisation. Their contribution to the 
continued success of our Company and the 
security and well-being of our people and their 
dependants cannot be over-emphasized. 

On the Ordinary Shares of the Company, as 
increased at the Annual General Meeting on 
May 22, 1964, an Interim Dividend of 2 per 
cent was paid -on September 4, 1964, and a 
further Interim Dividend of 6 per cent was 
paid on March 2% 1965, making a total of 
8 per cent free of tax. The comparable distribu¬ 
tion for the previous year was 6.67 per cent free 
of tax. 

During and since the end of the financial year, 
capital profits have been realised in respect of 
investments and properties. From these a 
special capital distribution of 1 of 1 per cent was 
paid on March 29, 1965. 


r.xpoius and i.wi*oit rs 

In the year under review, exports of machines 
and equipment made by the Allred Herbert 
Group accounted for 30 per cent of sales. Our 
exports were made to developed and developing 
countries alike, and the total exports for which 
we are responsible, of our own and tubers’ 
manufacture, increased for the litih year 
running. 

In this same year, imported machines void hv 
our group in the L r K amounted to just 4 per 
cent of total sales. This component of our sides 
has fallen steadily over the years : at present it 
h running well under 4 per cent. 

MANULU'JUKI Ol MAC HIM X 
lOUMUll Y IMPORI II) 

Alfred Herbert Limited Ins long been an 
initiator of manufacture in this country of 
machines formerly imported Whether bv 
designs of our own or by association with 
friends overseas wc have steadily huili up addi¬ 
tions to our range of machines, both at standard 
and of specialist high precision designs. 

This replacement of imported machines bv 
those manufactured by All re J Herbert Limited 
has been rising steadily lor some years. It will 
continue to do so 


Mil CYCIKM 1 * 1(01111 VI 

The level ol imports is at time* high, geuei- 
allv because ol fitful buists of buying on a wide 
Iront at unpredictable intervals. The last ve.ir 
has been one of these sudden burst’*. 

This calls, I beheve. tor several Lucs v»t attack. 

First, Government lias the task ol instill.nc a 
mood of confidence in industry so that demand 
overall will rise more steadily and less in fits and 
stan>. 

T hen, w ide stockholding has, we believe, a 
purpose in addition to supporting the outputs 
of our own and of hoi's factories. It olfers 
machine-tool users umivalled service front 
amofli! the many hundieds of machines held in 
our many depots. 

Another measure to counlei cyclical trade 
is the regular replacemen: of plant, year in and 
year out, and to accelerate it in off-peak years. 
We help our customets to do this to their own 
advantage in steadily eliminating obsolete plant, 
in securing a high level of productivity, and in 
spreading the cosr—including by our leasing and 
hire purchase schemes. 

I need hardly sav that the good trading 
results of this last year owe no: a little to our 
pursuit of the police ol off-peak stockbuild¬ 
ing and constant plant replacement m our own 
work*. 


KIM AIK II, 1)1 M tOIVVU NT 
AND IM.MCiN 

Much has been said of late on this mp.v too. 
and rightly. Iu the List four or five years new 
energies and lesources have been devoted to 
these important fields. The products ol this 
work are now coniine, onto the maiket ; the 
Miuhine-Tool Exhibition *n Olympia in June, 
196-1 showed evidence ol this. 

Certainly the Herbcit Group been spend¬ 
ing much lime, inunev and manpower on them, 
particularly p tugboat d piogrammed numerieaJlv- 
coniroilcd machines. 

It will be oi interest m note that ve already 
have eight tape-conn oiled machines at work 
in our own plants w .th eight more on 
order. In addition, numerous plugboard- 
controlled automatics are in use—and are 
prov ing an economic and effect, ve version of 
automated control. 


KMION \l IS W JON 

Our group has had some experience of bring¬ 
ing together smaller plains vrith product' that 
fit into oui range or with a technique which we 
have felt wc could help them to widen. In my 
statements in other years I have reported on 
acquisition* we have made tor such reason?. 
Space prevents a complete account here ol the 
activir.es of our British subsidiaries, bur as 
examples wc mention two. 


The Sigma Instrumcnr Company, Lid. h, 
made fine progress technically and in its conn, 
Hunan to group earnings. Its highly specially, 
measuring equipment, much of it custom bu | 
has gained a reputation and a popularity that i 
most pleasing. 

Mudic’s Idcctiic Company, Ltd., fa a sni ,ii 
unit with a special technique; its product i 
changing rapidly and is now concentrating on tfa 
supply ot electronic equipment for our nviehuu 
tools. Our need for numerical control gear i* 
high reliability, simplicity and value for nui/k 1 
seetns likely to be met best, we are finding, fa 
gear of our own design in collaboration wm 
specialists in electronics. Mudic’s already credit 
table trading results should benefit in cm 
sequence. 

Our subsidiaries overseas have also genera' 1 
had a good yeai, with those in Australia, wlu' 
is growing well, and in India, giving gooi. 
accounts ol themselves. Our French Cuinpim 
Societe Anoiiyme Allied Herbert and Sociei.* 
Italians Alfred Herbal in lLaly both had i • 
contend with difficult national economies fa 
both showed profits on the year’s trading. 

Rationalisation is a fashionable word 1 
applies to team work with others—whcihe. 
within one ownership nr not-- of a kind in whui. 
Allred Herbert Limited has long special'scd 

Our sales force, hs many depots, and wid. 
experience and coverage are put jointly to the 

set vice ol our own plants and those value.’ 

principals who put their sales in our hand 

(because, wc are proud to think, rationalises' 
selling of this kind can be both good tux' 

economical) 

At the same time, our manufacturing has step 
bv-step incorporated new products of our om 
design or othetx*—and wliether in factories vw 
have built or in those ol companies which has. 
touied our gicup. 

Vt’e believe rh.v industry of the future ha 
fo be steadily more and more capital intensive 
Growth, export, and Technical change, aiu 
steady employment and training need mannas- 
men: and other resnuices which should fa 
available in concerns like ours. T can a*"iu'e yt 1L ' 
that we intend, therefore, to go on with tation 
alLaiion in future as in the past whenever w. 
see good openings for if. 

We hope we and all others in thi.> indisv 
can rely on Governments to help and not hind, 
our purpose to see machine tools of Brit' 0 
manufacture in proper quantities and qualify 
used here and the world over. 

Till HOARD 

On October 31 sr last. Mr W. Core reined 
after forty-five years with the Company and 
twenty-:wo years as a member of the Board H 
Directors. 

Throughout this long service lie contributed 
most effectively to the improvement and grow;a 
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of our sales organisation in the home market. 
Many among'our customers, as well as in our 
own Company, will wish him full enjoyment of 
01 , new-found leisure. 

At the beginning of this, year, Mr R. D. 
Young, B$C, jdined the Company and was 
appointed an teecutitffe director and Deputy 
Chairman. He game iq us as an engineer with 
a background of industrial administration at the 
Inchest levels. In the past three months he has 
established himself as a most valuable addition 
•o the Board of Directors and will, I am sure, 
enhance the fortunes of the Company. 

With the exception of Sir Halford Reddish, 
whose help and advice on company affairs we 
\alue highly, the members of the Board are em¬ 
ployed lull-time on the Company's business. 

PRO* PI CIS 

The ament year lias opened with demand 
:‘s:ng from month to month. At present our 
plants everywhere ate running at, or close to, 
npacity. 

Export demand is also good. This is one of 
me periods when the reserves of stock, built up 
r some cost off-peak, help us to match quickly 
J.Ukult spurts in demand which otherwise can 
lead to over-long deliveries and lost business. 

Ml in all, I shall be surprised if group results 
aie not at least as good as last year. 

And I believe that this vear will see good 
progress made on many of the fronts which I 
have described. At least 1 can assure you that 
such is the purpose of all who work in Alfred 
Herbert Limited at home and overseas. 


ANGl.OLCUADORIAN 
OlLlIEl DS, LIMITED 

Tile Board greatly regret to advise stock¬ 
holder that the Chau man of your Company, 
Mi 1\ C. Bowling, died suddmh on April ], 
JT'.S. 

The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Anglo-Rcuadorian Oilfields, Limited will be 
held at Winchester House,. 77, London Wall, 
London, EC2 on Tuesday May 11, 1965, at 
12 o'clock noon. The following are extracts 
I tom the Chairman’s circulated statement on the 

counts lor the yeai ended December 31, 1964. 

The Boaid will recommend, at an Extra- 
ojdinary General Meeting to be held immedi- 
•nely following the Annual (General Meeting, 
Mi.u the authorised capital be doubled by capiial- 
)vng £1,500,000 of reserves and a scrip issue 
he made of one new ordinary stock unit for 
every one held at the dose of business on April 
20, 1965. This is in order to reduce to some 
> stent the present disproportion between the 
>>ucd capital and the amount of approximately 
£6,000,000 actually utilised in the business. 

The consolidated profit after outside share¬ 
holders* interest was £517,347 for the year as 
compared with £237,566 earned in the nine 
n»mhs to December 31, 1963. This further 
ncrease in profitability was again mainly due 
to an improvement in sales revenue of approxi¬ 
mately 13 per cent. 

The Board declared a distribution of Is. 4d. 
• n vr 6s. Sd. stock unit in respect of no specified 
Period and exdusively out of that portion of the 
fy.ierai Reserve which has borne UK Income 
Tax. This was paid on April 3, 1965, 
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P. B. COW & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Rubber Plastics Manufacture# -makers Of U-Lo Prodaeti) 


Continued Growft of Saltty and NAh 

1963 

1964 

Sales . . 

I 

7,607,000 

269,496 

152,901 

£ 

1,483,000 

464,285 

250,908 

£ 

• AAA 

Profits before tax . 

618.111 

329,717 

Profits after tax and minority interests. 

Rales of Ordinary dividend adjusted for Scrip 




Issue 

ni% 

15% 

181% 

Profits retained . 

26,275 

97,946 

147.412 


(Copies of the full report and accounts may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Eastbourne Road , Trading Estate „ Slough, Bucks ) 



Gestetner operators at work on 9th April producing copies of their 
company's Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th March, 
1965. 

Gestetner again announce record turnover, record profits and 
record exports. And thanks to the company's duplicators and 
efficiency the Accounts are ready in record time—copies from the 
Registrar 
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TILLING 


Crewe House. Curzon Street. London. W.l. 


LIMITED 


Sir Geoffrey Eley reports: 

Group turnover more than £100,000,000, an increase of 23%. 
Record Tilling profits of £5,781,000,47% higher than in !%3. 


PRINCIPAL INTERESTS 


Percentage of the Annual Rate of Prolil before 

Ta* attributable to Tilling* for 1964 

Building Supplies and Services 

44-1% 

Engineering and Allied Trades 

- 1 - 3 % 

Glassware 

13-7% 

Insurance 

10*1% 

Textiles and Clothing 

8-7% 

Vehicle Distribution 

20 9% 

Other Interests 

3*8% 

Total 

100*0% 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM SOME OF THE COMPANIES: 



LIME-SAND MORTAR GROUP 

Pre-eminence maintained in the ready- 
mixed mortar field. 



JAMES A. JOBLING 

Profits exceed £/,000,000 for 
the first time. 



CORNHILL INSURANCE 

Favourable underwriting results in all 
major departments. 



PRETTY POLLY 

Record levels of production and profits. 



MERCEDES-BENZ {great Britain) 

After a record 1963, sales in 1964 again 
rose very considerably. 


If you ii ottld like to receive u copy of the foil Review, Report am! Account k plea.se write to: 
The Secretary , Thomas Titling Limited [ IS) Crave Home , Curzon Street, t out bn, II ./, 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 

1964 

1963 

Increase 


£ 

£ 

£ 

GROUP TURNOVER 

106,223,060 

86,240,000 

19,983,000 

GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 

6,965,000 

4,927,000 

2,028,000 

PROFIT BEFORE TAX attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 

5,781,000 

3,939,000 

1,842,000 

PROFIT AFTER TAX attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 

3,547,000 

2,437.000 

1,110,000 

NOTE: Interests common to both 1963 ancf 1964 increased the Croup ptofns before tax by €1,329,000 and 

the profits before tax attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited by €1.029.000. 



ORDINARY DIVIDENDS 

1964 

1963 


Interim —paid 24th November, 1964 

10% 

em 


Final—now proposed 

18%% 

15%% 


Total for the year 

28%% 

24% 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 

ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 
LIMITED 

PROGRESS MORE THAN MAINTAINED 
STATEMENT BY MR J. R. DAVY, JP 


The Annual General Meeting for the eigbty- 
tcrvcnih year of the business of the Provident 
Life Association of London Limited will be 
held on May 12, 1965. The following is 

extract from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr J. R. Davy, JP, which has been circulated 
wiih the Accounts. 

I am pleased to report that during 1964 the 
growth in new business and premium income 
and the declaration of a record bonus for life 
a^urance policies in the Participating Fund 
were welcome indications that the progress made 
bv the Company in recent years has been more 
than maintained. 

NLW BUSINESS 

New life assurance business issued during 
l l >f>4 represented a substantial advance over the 
previous year. New sums assured at 
£27341,929 showed an increase of more than 
(3,750,000 and new yearly premium income for 
■ile assurance policies rose by more than 
L?0,000 to £483,884. The range of life assur¬ 
ance contracts we are able to offer is now so 
Nude that it is of the utmost importance that 
proposers should have the benefit of expert 
aJviee in planning what is often the most 
important financial transaction they will ever 
undertake. We therefore pay considerable 
attention to the training of our whole-time staff 
so that they can offer sound advice to pro¬ 
posers, whether introduced by our agents or 
from other sources. 

New annuity single premiums amounted to 
('787,690, while new annual premiums for de¬ 
ferred annuities rose from £'104,863 in 1963 to 
(.1X4,756—more than a quarter of our total new 
yearly premium income of £668,640. Late in 
1964 we announced a new-class of with-profits 
pensions which I have every confidence will 
play an increasingly important part in our pen¬ 
sions business. 

INCOME AND OUTGO 

The growth of our new business in recent 
vears was reflected in our total premium income 
for 1964 which, at £3,598,738, has more than 
doubled in the past nine years. Interest and 
dividends at £1,963,514 showed an increase of 
£160,694 over 1963, 

A prominent feature of our Revenue Accounts 
n the record amount of £2,676380 paid to 
Policyholders, which also reflects our expanding 
business. 

The total outgo for commission and expenses 
at £868,450 represented a lower ratio to our 
total premium income than for 1963. The new 
data processing equipment which was delivered 
last October is expected to become fully opera¬ 
tive during the present year—a matter of con¬ 
gratulation to those concerned. It is already 
Handling the collection of Interest on our house 
Purchase mortgages and plans are well advanced 
for it to take over commission payments and 
th- collection of our premium income which, 


with its high proportion of monthly payments, 
involves about 750,000 remittances per annum. 

ASSLTS 

Our total assets increased by £2,700,740 to 
£39,302,339 and, once again, almost onc-half 
of this increase was represented by investments 
other than house property mortgages. 

The rate of interest earned upon our funds 
is of course affected by the interest guarantees 
given by policies issued in former years under 
which a high proportion of our outstanding 
mortgages were granted but the growth of the 
funds relating to other classes of business is now 
enabling us each year to make a substantial in¬ 
vestment in a carefully selected portfolio of fixed 
interest and equity stocks which is having it9 
effect on our interest yield. It is therefore 
gratifying to report that the rate of interest 
earned over the whole of the assurance funds is 
steadily rising and has now readied £5 8s. 3d. 
per cent. 

The taxation of life assurance business 
presents peculiar problems of its own, owing 
to the long-term nature of the business and the 
need to ensure continuity. For this reason there 
are still many problems unresolved in the appli¬ 
cation to our business of the new Corporation 
Tax proposals in the recent Budget. For 
example, it is not yet clear whether the Life 
Assurance Fund will be subject to Income Tax, 
as heretofore, or to Corporation Tax. In the 
circumstances, I am unable to comment on the 
effect of Corporation Tax cither upon policy¬ 
holders or shareholders. 

Whilst we now learn that the Chancellor has 
brought the Life Assurance Fund itself (apart 
from the Pension Annuity Fund) within the 
scope of the new Capital Gains tax, we still 
welcome his earlier assurance that it will not 
be levied on the policyholder when lie receives 
the proceeds of a normal life policy. 

ACTUARIAL VALUATION 

The actuarial valuation reveals a surplus for 
the year of £614,351, which differs only slightly 
from the figure of £615,206 for 1963. This is 
a most satisfactory result, especially when allow¬ 
ance is made for the initial valuation strains 
arising from the increased new business, both 
assurances and annuities, transacted during 1964. 

After a detailed investigation into future pros¬ 
pects of the Participating Fund, the Actuary was 
able to recommend the Directors to declare 
for 1964 a Reversionary Bonus for with- 
profits life assurance policies at the record rate 
of £3 5s. Od. per £100 of Policy. 

After providing for bonuses at this increased 
rate and for the customary transfers to Profit 
and Loss Account and for writing down invest¬ 
ments, a sum of £102,428 has been added to the 
surplus carried forward. This surplus, cpgfethef 
with the Life Assurance Contingency Fund, 
provides a total additional reserve of over 
£1,500,000 beyond the estimated actuarial 
liabilitv of the Life Assurance Fund. - a, < 


DIVIDEND 

The balance of profit shown in the Profit and 
Loss Account for the year at £165,776 showed 
an increase of £12,977 over the corresponding 
figure for 1963* Having regard tp this satis¬ 
factory position, the Directors .have recom¬ 
mended the payment of a final, dividend of 7d. 
per Share Upon the Ordinary Shares “A” and 
“ B,” making a total distribution of Is. for the 
year 1964. This represents an increase for the 
year of Id. per share over the dividend of lid. 
- per share paid in respect of the year 1963. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to have been able 
to report yet another year of continuing excel¬ 
lent and sound progress in the Company’s affairs 
and, with my colleagues on the Board of 
Directors, I thank all who have contributed to 
that end, particularly our General Manager and 
the members of the Company’s Staff both at 
Head Office and in the field whose loyal and 
efficient work under his inspiring leadership 
has again been so fruitful. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 


riir 

Economist 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 10s. 

By air tee below 


Subscriptions to many countries can bo sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this Is because the alternative ie 
either not available or not recommended. 




Air 


Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. 
Canada:— 

£13 IQs. 

— 

Quebec 

£12 I0>. 

£9 ISk 

ft Ont.- 1 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Previ.. 

„ S38 

830 

Other 
Provs.. 

£12 10s. 

£10 10k 

or Can. 

. $38 

or Can. 
$31-80 

Ceylon... 

£12 10*. 

£10 0s. 

China.... 

£13 10s. 

-MO 

East Africa £12 10s. 

£10 0k 

Egypt.... 

£11 0a. 

_ 

Europe .. 

£10 0k 

_ 


<1^401. 

£910k 

Males... 

<7 5s. 


Hongkong 


£12 10s. 

Indie .... 

£12 10k 

£10 0s. 

Indonesia. 

£12 10k 

— 

Y 1 fe. 


■■ 
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Grampian Holdings 
all-round progress 

Increased earnings and 
higher dividend 


1964 1969 

GROUP PROFITS (before Tax) £1,636,000 £1,106,000 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND 20% 15% 

EARNINGS PER ORDINARY SHARE 61% 31% 

The profits of subsidiary companies owned for a fuH year con¬ 
tributed £1,665,000, an increase of 41 %, with all activities 
showing an improvement on the performance of the previous year. 

PROFITS BEFORE TAX 


Companlas owned at 31st Decamber, 1963. 



1964 

1963 


£ 

£ 

Conmcftm . 

166,000 

87.000 

Engineering . 

625,000 

341,000 

Furniture . 

143,000 

81,000 

Lighting and Electrical . 

221,000 

216,000 

Publishing and Printing. 

264,000 

189,000 

Sport and Leisure . 

201,000 

186,000 

Textiles . 

87,000 

76,000 

Transport . 

171,000 

138.000 

Grampian Services, Parent Company 
Expenses, Overdraft and Debenture 

1,768,000 

1,314,000 

Interest . 

203,000 

208.000 

Companies sect til red |i% 1666 

By Subsidiary Companies (after 

1,666,000 

1.106,000 

expenses) . 

70.000 



1,635,000 

1,106,000 


Sir James R. H. Hutchison, Bt.. Chairman of Grampian Holdings 
Limited, in his Annual Review states: if The strength built into 
the Group In 1964 gives considerable confidence for the future 
and the present political and economic uncertainty aside, the 
Group should have another successful year in 1965*'. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held in 
Glasgow on 28th April. 1965. Copies of the Annual Report 
end Accounts, including the full Statement by the Chairman 
and Statements by tho Chairmen of Subsidiary Companies, are 
available on application to the Secretary, 1, Newton Place, 
Glasgow, C.3. 



GRAMPIAN HOLDINGS LTD 



THE BRITISH AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY LIMITED 

FOUNDED IN 1006 


The 1964 Annual Report of The British American Oil Company 
Limited can be obtained from The British Empire Trust Company, 
Limited, Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2, on 
application. 

The British American Oil Company Limited, Canada's second 
largest petroleum company, has over 7,000 dealers marketing products 
in all ten provinces, operates nine refineries, five gas plants, and 
conducts an extensive exploration and production operation in 
western Canada. 

Residents in die British Isles, whose shares are not registered in 
their own names and other interested parties who wish their names 
placed on the mailing list for future communications, should notify 
Tlic British Empire Trust Company, Limited accordingly. 

1964 1963 

Gross income. $606,578,000 $554,805,000 


Earnings—including special items $40,761,000 $34,152,000 

—excluding special items $36,709,000 $34,152,000 

Earnings per share : 

—including special items $1.87 $1.57 

—excluding special items $1.68 $1.57 

Dividends—total . $21,819,000 $13,482,000 

—rate per common share $1.00 $1.00 


The English Association of American 
Bond and Share Holder s, Limited 

80 years of Service to Investors 

The eightieth Annual General Meeting of The English 
Association of American Bond and Share Holders , Limited was 
held on April 8, 1965, at Winchester House , 77 London Wall, 
London , EC2. 

The following is an extract from the circulated Statement of 
the Chairman, The Rt Hon. Lord Ritchie of Dundee: 

This has been a record year for the Association with marked 
rises in both Trading and Investment Income. 

THE SERVICES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Our services for dollar securities centre around the function of 
acting as a good “ marking name,” that is, as a nominee for US 
and Canadian securities accepted as a good delivery on the London 
Stock Exchange. As a marking name we make payment on claims 
for dividends on shares registered in our natne and in the names 
of firms who are members of our Marking Name Scheme. In 
addition, we act for clients in obtaining the registration of dollar 
securities in our own name, or any other name as required. 

Our “ Special ” Certificate System is an extension of our 
normal marking name work, providing the fullest protection far 
investors in dollar and Australian securities, securing for them, 
among other things, automatic payment of dividends, notification 
of “rights’* issues and stock dividends and carrying out holders’ 
instructions appertaining thereto, provision of the company reports 
and assistance in Double Taxation matters. 

Our Deceased Estates Department deals with the estates of 
British holders of assets in America and Canada. 

The Marking Name Scheme referred to in my previous State¬ 
ment has now been in operation fox a year, and has undoubtedly 
proved its worth to the members of the Scheme. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The offices o$ the Association arc at City Gate House , Finsbury 
Square, London, EC2. 
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BROOKE TOOL 
MANUFACTURING 

INCREASED SALES 

The sixty-third Ordinary General Meeting of 
ne ^ Brooke Tool Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on April 9th at Birmingham, 
Sir Alfred Owen, CBE (Chairman) presiding. 

The following are exiracts from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman for the period ended 
September 25, 1964 : 

lhe group accounts show a profit before tax 
of £155,967 compared with £117,037 in the 
pievious year. Taxation absorbs £72,371 leav¬ 
ing a group profit after Lax of £83,596 compared 
with £64,372. 

Bach company in the group improved its 
performance during the last two months of die 
year and consequently the group profit is higher 
than anticipated at the time the interim dividend 
was announced. 

Vour directors recommend a final dividend 
of 6 per cent less tax thus maintaining the 
annual rate of distribution of 11 per cent which 
is covered 2\ times. 

Sales well exceeded the previous ve.tr'i level 
although much of the benefit from higher out¬ 
put was taken up by the need to absorb in¬ 
creased costs. We are making every effort to 
jbsorb rising costs by improved efficiency but 
we have been forced to increase our selling 
prices to meet the recent advance of more than 
25 per cent in high speed steel prices. High 
'■p.'ed steel is our main raw material and its 
price is sensitive to movements in the world 
prices of Wolfram and Molybdenum which are 
currently in short supply. 

EXPORT 

Export markets proved difficult throughout the 
year, particularly in Europe, although approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth of the group’s output was sold 
abroad. The group hi fully alive to the country’s 
need for increased exports and in this connection 
\\c arc currently restyling some of our standard 
machine tools to meet continental demands. 

The improved range of Boxford Lathes was 
also developed with particular regard to the re¬ 
quirements of educational authorities and train¬ 
ing establishments overseas. Sales of cutting 
tools abroad showed an increase over the year 
despite intense price competition. 

During the first five months of the current 
year all companies in the group have experienced 
a high level of demand and the main factor 
limiting output is labour availability. We anti¬ 
cipate that much of the increased costs arising 
from the recent ‘ l package deal ” with the 
Engineering Unions can be absorbed by higher 
productivity and not passed on to our customers, 
which may have the effect of reducing the addi¬ 
tional profits which can be expected from in¬ 
creased output of the group. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of any 
changes in taxation or new taxes that may be 
included in the Budget statement, the contents 
of which are of course not known at the time of 
preparation of this statement In the absence 
of totally unforeseen circumstances and assum¬ 
ing a .continuance of the current buoyant 
demand for the group’s products, I anticipate 
that the group profit for the current year will be 
not less than last year’s figure and may well 
show a moderate increase. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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WESLEYAN & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

INCREASED BONUSES FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 

The one hundred and twenty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting was held on April 6, 1965, 
A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the Society’s Chair¬ 
man, in moving the adoption of the Reports and 
Statement of Accounts for the vear ended 
December 31, 1964, said: 

Mainly as a result of an increased rate of 
jnieresi °f £6 1 Is. 2d. earned on the invested 
funds, 1964 was a year of prosperity. This rate 
of interest was 4s. lid. higher than for the pre¬ 
vious year. In the Ordinary Department the 
Directors were able to declare a reversionary 
bonus of £2 18s. Od. for each £100 origina 1 sum 
assured. This compares with a bonus of 
/„2 14s. Od. declared a year ago. 

In the Industrial Department the Directors 
were able to declare a reversionary bonus of 30s. 
for each £100 original sum assured for death 
claims and 40s. for each £100 original sum 
assured for maturity claim-*. These rates are 
5s. higher than those of a year ago. 

In the Ordinary Department new policies for 
a total of £9,386,000 sums assured was a record 
lor the Society. 

The total premium income of all departments 
increased by £510,000 to £6,220,000 while the 
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total gross interest income increased by £256,000 
to £2,801,000. 

The Society*s assets increased by £3,000,000 
and out of this sum nearly 40 per cent , was in¬ 
vested in ordinary shares, 20 per cent was 
advanced nn mortgages (pardy in connection 
with property developments in which the Society 
also has an interest in the equity), 20 per cent 
was applied to buy British Government and 
Corporation securities, sound debentures, pre¬ 
ference shares and similar securities, and 20 per 
cent was left in cash or cm deposit with local 
authorities. British Government and other fixed 
interest securities are entirely satisfactory forms 
of investment, carrying at die present time a 
high rate of interest that will make certain that 
the sums assured under the Society’s policies 
will be met at their due date with substantial 
bonuses added to with profits policies. But the 
Society has preferred to take a more difficult 
and adventurous course in the belief that not¬ 
withstanding the present uncertainties well- 
chosen equities will better serve policyholders' 
interests. 

The year 1964 was the first year in which the 
Society underwrote risks in the Fire and Acci¬ 
dent Departments for its own accounts. The 
gross Trading Profits i.e. Underwriting Profits 
less commissions, expenses and transfers to 
Pension Funds, but before deducting income and 
profits tax, amounted to £42,412. 

The Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts were adopted. 


KUALA LUMPUR-KEPONG 
AMALGAMATED LIMITED 

Salient points from Mr J. W. A. Culver’s Statement:- 

k Rubber production increased by nearly 7 million lb. oxer previous year. 

★ To nuance replanting programme estates sold or under contract of sale proceeds equix nlcni 
to £1,510,348. 

★ Investment in Oil P.ilms increased to 30,000 acres with programme extending into the 70s. 

★ Anticipated profits for current year will be at least I he same as year reviewed provided there 
is no considerable drop in rubber price. 


SUMMARISED C ONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 



1963-64 


J962-63 

Group Profit . 

£1,010,947 


£883,381 

less Amortisation and Depreciation ... 

280.965 

255,158 

Taxation. 

169,548 

138,053 


Pre-acquisition Profits and Out side Share¬ 


holders' Interests . 

24,326 

26,590 



- 474,839 

419,801 

Profit Attributable to Members . 

536,108 


463,380 

Balance brought forward . 

119,110 


82,296 

Available for Appropriat ion. 

655,218 


545,876 

less Reserves .,. 

|185,428 


146,564 


469,790 


399,312 



(Final 5%, 

Dividends (Final 61 % making 10% for year 


8% for year 


free of tax) . 

352,264 

free of tax) 

280,202 

Balance Carried Forward . 

£117,526 


£119,110 

Issued Capital . 

. 

... ... 

£3,320,723 

Directors : J. W. A. Calver, T D., M.A. 

A. H. Marshall, M.A., EC.A. 

J. A. Dcatiiin. 
A. R; Scott,'C.A. 

G. Douglas. 
L. I. Simpson, F.C.A. 


Secretaries : The Rubber Estate Agency Limited, 71, St. Mary Axe, Londdn, E.C.3. 
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THE SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

RECORD YEAR IN LIFE DEPARTMENT 

IMPROVED FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
RESULTS 

MR ARTHUR W. BLAIR'S REVIEW 

The following is a summary of the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Arthur W. Blair, WS, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Com¬ 
pany for the year 1964: 

The .strenuous efforts which It was stated last 
year were being made to remedy the unfavour¬ 
able results in the Fire and Accident Depart¬ 
ments had resulted in improvements although 
there was still some way to go before the 
Directors could feel satisfied. Whilst the total 
UK fire wastage figure had again increased sub¬ 
stantially it was particularly satisfactory to report 
that there was a small profit in the Fire Account. 


So far as the Accident Department was con¬ 
cerned the underwriting loss had been greatly 
reduced. Burglary and employers' liability 
business in the United Kingdom and motor 
business abroad had been unprofitable and a 
loss had emerged from the personal accident 
business both at home and overseas. 

The Fire and Accident premium income from 
all major territories had increased except in 
Canada where there was a planned reduction 
in our commitments. Overall it was intended 
to pursue a policy ol controlled expansion. 

In the Life Department new sums assured 
totalled £1^,309,413, a record and an increase 
of more than £3 million over 1963. Immediate 
and deferred annuities securing payments of 
£1,890,322 per annum were issued during the 
year. The Annual Valuation of the business 
disclosed an extremely satisfactory position and 
the rates of bonus declared continue to be very 
attractive. 

The Fire premium Income increased by 
£174,092 and the claims ratio of 49,42 per cent 
was a considerable improvement. After adding 
just over £70,000 to the provision for unexpired 
risks there was a profit of £60,036. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Total Assets Reach £126m 
Mr Norman D. Ellis on Penalizing 
Capital Gains Tax 


The Annual General Meeting of the Leicester 
Permanent Building Society was held on 
April 12th in Leicester. 

Mr Norman D. Ellis, MA, JP (Chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

Although 1964 was a year of changing fortunes 
for Building Societies we have every reason to 
feel satisfied with dur final results. 

What then did the Leicester Permanent do 
in 1964 ? 

Receipts from investors amounted to 
£36347,214, an increase of £6,605,151 and 
withdrawals at £18,097,959 showed an increase 
of £4,791,742. 

The amount advanced on mortgage increased 
from £26,149,018 in 1963 to £31,927355, and 
one half of this amount was lent on newly built 
houses. 

Our total assets increased by £20,250,249 and 
now amount to £125,925,959. 

Our total liquid funds amount to £14,243,763, 
of which £12,419,079 was in the form of cash 
or Government Securities and therefore immedi¬ 
ately available. 

I would like to repeat a plea which I made 
early last year for • revision of the maximum 
figure of £5,000 for an individual investment. 


This limit has now been operative for 40 years 
and should be increased substantially or 
abolished entirely. 

In view of the shortage of funds and the in¬ 
creases in taxation, we decided in December to 
increase the rate of interest on Paid-Up Shares 
to 3 4 ' per cent and at the same time to increase 
the rate on new mortgages to owner occupiers 
to 6j per cent. Existing borrowers were not 
affected until April 1, 1965. 

CAPUAL GAINS I AX 

Wc arc bound by statute to maintain a 
minimum reserve ratio and keep part of our 
funds liquid. Our liquid funds are mainly in 
Government Securities bought below par giving 
a low current yield. The Chancellor says that 
the so-called “ Capital Gain ” which will accrue 
on or before redemption is to be taxed at a rate 
of 35 per cent to 40 per cent. We strongly 
object to being penalized by retrospective taxa¬ 
tion. Tax at 35 per cent will deprive our future 
Reserves of £428,000 and our ability to accept 
funds for lending will thus be restricted by 
£20,000,000. What will be the total volume of 
funds denied to prospective house owners bear* 
ing in mind that Building Societies havt 
£300,000,000 invested in Government Securities. 
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Unfortunately the Accident Department 
whilst continuing to eatpand and despite some 
improvement in the claims experience, again 
sustained a loss and this, amounting to £395,20 n 
was transferred to the Profit and Loss Account 

Marine premiums increased by £11,994 but 
an increase in claims of some £ 26,800 caused 
a small decrease in the Underwriting Fund 
which now amounts to £1,719,249. The Fund 
is considered ample to cover all foreseeable 
contingencies. 

In the Profit and Loss Account interest' 
dividends and rents at £487,765 showed an in¬ 
crease compared with 1963. The shareholders 
proportion of Life profits amounted to £87,066 . 
there was a surplus of £8,500 from the Capital 
Redemption Fund and a profit of £60,03f> 
emerged from the Fire Account. After taking 
account of the loss of £395,208 in respect ol 
Accident business and an increase of sonv 
£240,000 for taxation the year’s operations re¬ 
sulted in a loss of £63,531. A taxation 
recovery of £57,900 in respect of previous years 
and £85,000 being the balance of the revenue 
reserves realised ou the sale of the US subsidiary 
were credited to the Appropriation Account. 
The net dividend for the year amounted to 
£183,750 and a balance of £468,568 was earned 
forward. 

After referring to the formation or an 
Advisory Board to strengthen the Group organ¬ 
isation in Scotland Mr Blair expressed his appre¬ 
ciation of the support he had received from 
colleagues on the Board, the Management and 
Staff. He also expressed his sincere appreciation 
of the valuable support received from Director 
and Agents at home and overseas. 


The 

I Ft onomist I 


BINDING CASES 

Binding cases far The Economist are 
available from Easibind Ltd . The cases 
are in stiff\ dark blue cloth covers , 
and are gilt-lettered on the spine; 
they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index , or 26 issues of the cur 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The 
year can be stamped on the spine . The 
cost per case , post free throughout 
the world , is 145. Orders , stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance , should be sent , not to 
The Economist but to — 


EASIS:ND LTD. (Dept. E) 

84 Newman Street, London, W.1 
Museum 2141 
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Continental Oil Reports 
Major Gains 
During 1964 


Net Profit after Tax 

£36 million 



Crude Oil Production 
294,000 barrels daily 



Refined Products Sales 
324,000 barrels daily 




The 19f.4 Annual Report of Continental Oil Company is now available. We shall be 
pleased to send you a copy. Write to: 

CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY LTD 

Berkeley Square House, London W.l 

© 1965, Continental Oil Company Ltd. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 356 and 357 


University of Edinburgh 

Studentships and Fellowships 

"tutipnf ships and Junior Fellowships, open 
to graduates ol any University, and 
tenable in the Faculties of Divinity. Law, 
Medicine. Arts. Science, Music, Social 
Sciences and Veterinary Medicine of the 
University of Edlnbuiuh, will be available 
f ir awaid in Session 1965-66. Up to six 
swards may be made. 

‘imi present values of these awards. 
xJiU’h, In addition, include the payment 
('I approved fees are: Post-Graduate 
Studentships £425 per annum for 
MUdunts living away from home, and 
Junior Fellowships £800—£900—£1.006. 

Applications must be submitted through 
the Dean of the appropriate Faculty 
t«rorc May 15. 1965. 

Further particulars and application 
.''inns may be obtained from the 
secretary to the University, Old College, 
tioutli Bridge, Edlnhuvgh 8. 

Charles H. Stewart. Secretary to the 
University. 


Laurentian University 

Sudbury, Ontario 

a full professor is nought as head of 
the Department of Economics and 
Political Science. Requisite scholarly 
background essential. Salary to $14,000, 
depending on qualifications. French as 
veil as English language candidates 
i:«* invited. Write for full information 
to Dean of Faculty of Arts and Science. 
Applications close on April 80th. 


Brighton Education Committee 

Brighton Technical College 

Professional Studies and Business 
Administration Department 

ASSISTANT LECTURER. OB ADM *' B ” 

IN secretarial PRACTICE, 
COMMERCE SUBJECTS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION required from 
taptumber. Application forms, details of 
posts and salary scales from Principal, 
Brighton Technical College, Richmond 
lerrace, Brighton 7. Forms to be 
m umed within 10 days from date of * 
Adm-tippmenl. * 

W. O. STONE. 

. Director of Education. 


Administrative Staff 
College, Henley 

Senior Research Officer 

The Administrative Stair College wishes 
to make an additional appointment of 
a Senior Research Officer, preferably 
someone who has had operational 
research experience and is Interested in 
management research and teaching. 
Please write In the first Instance to the 
Director of Research, Administrative 
Staff College, Henley-on-Thames, giving 
a brief Indication of research Interests, 
experience end qualification!. 

University of East Anglia 

School of Social Studies 

Application! are Invit ed for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in Economise 
from 1st October, 1865. 

The salary scale Is: 

Assistant Lecturer: £1.050 x £75— 
£1,275: plus F.8.S.U. benefits. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of EaBt 
Anglia. Earlnata Hall, Norwich, NOR 88C. 
to whom applications fane copy only) 
should be sent not later than 8th May, 
1965._ 

The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

The Unit for Economic and Statistical 
Studies on Higher Education invites 
applications to fill two vacancies within 
the grades of 8ENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER. RESEARCH OFFICER and 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT towork Within 
the field of the ECONOMICS OF 
EDUCATION. ^ w ■ ^ , 

Applicants should be graduates In 
economics. Salaries range from £1,645 to 
£2,395 for Senior Research Officers; from 
£1,060 to £1,435 for Research Officers, 
and from £675 to £1,250 for Research 
Assistants. Appointments would 
commence from dates to be determined by 
mutual agreement. 

Application! should be sent by April 20, 
1965 to the Assistant Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Polltloal 
Science. Houghton Street, London, W.G.2, 
front whom application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained. 


University of Edinburgh 

Department of Organisation of 
Industry and Commerce 

Applications are Invited for two 
posts of LECTURER or 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
above Department. 

Preference will be given to 
candidates with Interests In one 
or more of the following fields:— 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 
SURVEY RESEARCH 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
FINANCIAL CONTROL 
The Department Is one of those 
specially designated by the U.G.C. 
and the Foundation for 
Management Education for the 
further development of advanced 
work, in Management Studies. 

Salary Scales: Lecturer £1,400 s 
£95 to £2,505 per annum; 

Assistant Lecturer £1,050 a £75 
to £1.275 per annum 
with placement according to 
qualifications and experience, and 
F.S.S.U. benefits. 

Applications (six copies) should 
be lodged not later than May 12. 
1903 with the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 

CHARLES H. STEWART. 

Secretary to the University. 


The Malawi Polytechnic 
Blantyre 

S Principal; R. M. Prldeaux. M.A. 
Vice-Principal: Dr. B. J. Hahn. 

The Polytechnic will open, in January. 
1966. as the main technical Institution 
in Malawi and on sssociated College of 
ie University of Malawi. During the 
ext two years teaching will be mainly to 

X sslc technician and craft courses, but 
merlcan and British experience will 
combine to develop new programmes of 
Bill-time and block-release training 

following posts, to be filled In September, 
»05. if possible:— 


tl> HEAD OF BUSINESS and SOCIAL 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT to act 
as Principal Of the College of 
Commerce. Candidates should be 
graduates experienced In 
organisation of O N.D. In Bu^iur.-.s 
Studies. Certificate of Office 
Practice, Secretarial and 
Stenographer's courses. 

(2) LECTURER in ACCOUNTS, 
ECONOMICS or ECONOMIC 
HISTORY familiar with 
requirements of intermediate 

E irofeselonal examinations for 
nstltuto of Transport, Bankers, 
Chartered Accountants and 
Secretaries. 

(31 LECTURER In SOCIAL STUDIES to 
develop programme of general 
education for science and technical 
students and to begin Intermediate 
management training. 


and written programmes and’ 
experienced In overseas or 
remedial courses. 

(5) ASSISTANT LECTURER io teach 
ENGLISH and SOCIAL STUDIES 
to technical and science students. 
Candidates must be nationals of 
United Kingdom or Republic of Ireland. 

LECTURERS and ASSISTANT feradlialet 
t : A36, 

LECTURERS. Non-graduates: £i .225* 
£1,905. 

Point of entry in scales according to 


- I qualifications and exp 
I Resettlement grant of 1 


on completion of contract. Education 
allowances, free passages, free medical 
attention, generous Rome leave, 
furnished houses at low rental. 

, Application forms and further 
information from Council for Technical 
Education and Training lor Overseas 
Countries. Mand House, Stag Place, 
..Mil- Jims 


countries, mand mouse, Stag Place, 
London, B.W.l. Please quote 
Tet/bp/U( 3>. Closing date for reoelpt 
of applications May 8, 1966. 


ROYAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
wftSr shorthand- 

honoured. Apply: Staff Sec., 224 Gt. 

^Portland ikr'Wih ■ WtOB mt; * > 
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BANK OFFERS 

GFT OUT OF me RUT! 

Career appointments overseas are available to Viwnfccrx of 20 to 35 
years of age, Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed at least Part 1 of the Institute of Bunkers' Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to oldci men, but they should have completed 
(or be in process of completing) Part 2 of the Institute Examination. 
These are career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
in the region of II.300 p.n. Salaries of older men uie highci and 
Will be considered at interview. 

* 1 fee furnished quarters overseas. 

* Fiist-cLi's inm-conliibiitury Pension Scheme .ind ictnement at 
age 55. 

* Eighteen-month toms with 108 days’ Je.iw* between each tour. 
£t<K> kit allowance on appointment. I tec medical attention 
overseas (though out health iccoid is excellent), free travel. 

Interviews arranged in London, 

Write, giving full particulars, to: The Sccrclarv. 

BANK OF WLST AFRICA UM11I O, 

"7 Gtacechurch Street, London, L.C.3. 


Oxford University 

institute of Leonomus and Sluhxfus 

Aniil'inn inns are mviteu foi uppointmr nls 
’■i University po^ls in tLie Insiiuiio ol 
L eonomlcs and Hi a'Isties to undtMiakc 
, iM , uirh in usi-ocim ion vs till Hip MinlsHy 
f-l Ovpj'M a* Development inu» the 
i-ronoimc problems ol developing 
i mini i H"- (lie* ttppmul infill *, will be to 
poM. in iIn- piaUc.s of Senior Rearoreh 

(Continued in next column) 


' Officer, Reseurcli Officer or Asisistunt. 

.Researcti officer. Persons appointed will 
' lip under obligui ion lo vvo’k oversea*- for 
pint of llu* lime U so requited. oi to 
tench Jor rol!i «f*" Tlif pensionable 
stipends cjl post* m the grades mentioiu-u 
range fiom £l.ouo io £2.7tiu a yeai. 

Applications, giving personal details, 
academic* qnnUflcni ions unci experience, 
with dules lugeihci with the numes ol 
ivso refeiees Humic leucii the Becicuny. 
| Institute ol Economics and Siutistirs,, 

, Mtinm Road, Oxlmd by Mnj 7, 


HRIIISII INSl-LAn O 
(.AILKNDLR'S CAM.IS IIMIM'D 

MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

Due to the e\ftamum ft! BiCC's Market Reseatch Depw inient, tw o 
vacancies we open lo suitably qualified men ami women. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

Candidates for this post should possess a degree and at least two years’ 
practical experience of planning and undertaking maiket research in 
the industrial held. Degree qualitieations may be cithei in the field of 
electrical engineering, economics or commerce. Selling or administrative 
experience would be useful but is not essential. 

The post demands an ability lo develop a respect foi m.uket roseaich 
among company stuff, obtain and interpret information of a statistical, 
commercial and technical character, carry otiL inlet views at all levels 
of company management and present research findings in a lucid and 
practical manner. 

The successful candidate will possess initiative, pcisonulitv and research 
skill likely to fit him/her lot p:emotion elsewhere within the BIC'C 
Group. 

Salary scale £1 400 to £1,600. 


DESK RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Candidates for this post should be giaduales or have at least two 
“ A " level subjects, including preferably statistics, economics, geogiaphy 
or English and have had sonic experience of industry, banking or duties 
as a librarian. A working knowledge of French oi Get man would be 
useful. 

The post is that of assistant in the section responsible foi the collection 
and collation of published information, both economic and statistical, 
The work involves conversancy with U K. and International sources 
and general library practice. 

The successful candidate will have an enquiring mind and an interest 
in the systematised approach to recording and documenting information. 
Salary scale £850 to £900. 

When rep!\ing pleasi state whith post h being applied for. 

PImum apply, in writin*. to the 

Personnel Officer, British Insulated Callender's Cables Limited, 
21 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.I. 


BICC 
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University of East Anglia 


School of Social Studies 


pphen lions :irr* nviicd lor « 
EC1UHEH111P Ol ASSISTANT 


LECTURESHIP ui Philosophy, l’o.n 
Octobei 1, 1963. 

Tilt siiJiil'v scutes nrf Assistant 
LeclUrto. £1.050 x £75 —£1,275. 

Lecturer. £1.400 x £8t> £2.505 pirn- 
F.8 6.U. benefits FurLher particulars 
may bo obtained Imm llu* Registrar. 
University of Em- a Anglin, Em ilium HuM. 
Norwich. NOIL OiG. to whom npphralinns 
ione copv oni\ should be seni noi later 
Uni n April 20 1905. 


The Scottish Gas Board 
1 Accounting Hcuilqiia) tors -Cimnton 
Statistics 

1 A tueanev h.*x mmm a l» ttie* 

I SiailMirs T)rp:i i unent ol out 
expanding Hruriquu ru c 
; Organ hull urn ui at nlon. 1 iiis 

is a sentni position witli u salat . 
Within tlic range £1.000 H> .£1.290 
a year. On l hr l.si ol Drccnibf" 
lfili.x. ihIs lanye ml' im irasi io 
! £i,i30-£i.:;:;» a ye:u 

A knowledge ol siailsllni 1 
I techniques and prr-rembH «mn*p 

j experience m mmUM m-mmuIi 

Is required. 

! The BUnrssIu! ca mil date vri 1 

lui\r an oppm tumtv lo ran a on 1 
i invesi igniiomt In l hr wlw’.e 

suitiMim: fir d in a huge gt<<w 1 1> 
imiusi i v 

I A quiihfli.ainn hi sIhIimics <r 

! an :• i»t»i i< dr pi re would be 
I desiiiihlrbui eiindidaic.s wim 

1 ixirithonal expri lriirc who an 

inn qualified Would be consult led 
i A flu-din wmking work 

; ci|iri ale*. am! lull rest uui ant 
l l.iri II ir.s an- awillabh 

1 Jiu pom is pensionable hih! 

sulnrri lo medical eNUmitinuoi' 
A|i|dlcuijons siailnK age and 
Kiunn del nils ol education, 
it a mi UK. qualiflratUins and 
I'MH’i icnce. io«im her wIIli Ihr 
1 tuinirs ol I Wo li lrror.s shou'ti 
; hr si»ni lu 1 lie Secreiary 

J iio &roiii.sli Gas Board. 12(1, 
UimuKhcUKli Gardens. Eduibuipn 
W u11 1 ii 10 d:i\ s ol 1 hr 
ypliearunee ol tins advert 1st meni 


Senior Lecturers or 
Lecturers 

Britannia Rot/al Naval Colleqa 
Dartmouth, Devon 

4 PENSIONABLE posts for men onL 
iui EriKineerinK Science: ibi ScienLc ' k 
H l L ioi\ and Conteaiptuai.x Altaiis ,w 4( . 
Studies»’ <th Modem languages 
iGriimin i 

QUALIFICATIONS- Niirniully lsl o* *» n 
class honours degree In upprdprltUt 
-nbiiol. or equivalent or tiigtior 
quulilieai ion leachlnu expejience 
desirable. For pusl ici abllit\ to tear)- 
eronoones an aavani.agr For po: i i t '.i 
fluent French also required. Final ua" 
.students may appl.v. 

SALARY Senloi'Lrrlurer £l.58J 
£2 31ti iminimum Mgr 28t and I.eriinvi 
£8tif)-£ 1,555 arcordmg to quulifleutu.iis 
and experience. Starting salui\ mm . 
above minimum on eilhei sculr. Pirvi. i 
tCHcliinj; experience may eoum tin 
pension Accommodation muv he 
uvHliublr tor single hi <n 

WRITE ipirlrtably by postcard• u- 
Civil Heivicr Commission. Sitviie rti.w 
London. W.l. for application form qiuiin 

5 «m Closing dale Mm (. 1%:, 

114 i 


Chartered Engineers 

Applications arc invited lot I! . 
appninirnenls ol Charieicd 
Mriliwmcul Elrrt ricul oi 
Production F.nttlnerrs, in o' era ij' • 
with a uutvcisily dogiee and 
piodurnon rxprrirncr, ubnul ‘Ui 
vrors ol iiKt* ipquiircl Im 
chiillenging woik wllli a team 
engaged in I lie drvelopmrnl unit 
promotion ol modem methons m 
usinu electi i<-'i v In indust i\ 

Tin work will involve luimi i 
with Fieri no I v Boards and 
liulusnv throuQhoui Ihr UK. 
ii i -,|>oit: ibitu\ lot pm Iirului 
(I'l hmcal aspects e « . 
election.es. automation ucw 
proro-sinK methods, well ic 
commit ter unit promol nmul 
acuvilirs. 

Salary £1.700 p a., rislne In 
£l 84a plus London Allowjuur 
£100 Conlrbuimv Pension I-m i. 

Wmr. giving p.iriicuhas ol 
qualiflcations. experience, ugr 
piCM-nt position and salaiv. i<> 

r flie Director und Secielurv 
Hiillsh Electrical Devolopmeni 
Assori itinn. Trafiilgai BuHdlnw 1 
1 Cl in ring, Cioss. Loudon, SW 1 
Quou Rel : ECO 450 


The University of Leeds 

Fellowship in Drama 


For further 
announcements 


Applications arc inviled for appumlmcut 
us Fellow in Diama in the * acuity oi 
Aits hi u suiaiy within rile lunge .£1.40(1 
x £85—£2.505 i efficient bar £2.165 1 
Candidates slu.nUI have had practical 
expijuence In ih** theatre and prcfnublv 
an academic qunlifleatton or background 
The initial appointment will be loi llnec 
y ea rs 

| The FVllow will be responsible lor 
; generally supervising tlu* Universilv’s 
generously equipped Drama Leciuir 
Room: for some tearhinR In the use of 
(lie Room and Its equipment: and for 
arranging departmental productions. lie 
, will have Hie opportunity lo work In 
association with the DUrcior ol the 
University's newly established Television 
Service 

Application* 1 Hirer copies! stating agr. 
qualification*- und experience and giving 
| Hie names of three referees, should reach 
The Registrm. The University, Leeds. 2 
itiom whom iurtlier particulars can be 
obtutnedi not lutei than May 10. 1965. 

University of 
New South Wales 


see pages 355 and 357 


Archive Centre 

SEAC (Social and Economic Airline 
Cmumillee( and PEP (Political und 
Economic Planning! are selling up an 
Arcmve Centre 1.o picpare and untune 
detailed invcntoiv of social science 
survey materials available for secondin' 
analysis. The work will Involve (tt» the 
trtlh.i'i.mi or intoinmiion ubout the hU’-M 
da la held by university dcpartmcnis. 
resriiich institutes and market reseurch 
oigatilsations and obtainable from 
1'n-ni lor secondary use. ibi the devisir 
and opci.itIon of a storage and rotrlevi 
svstem to handle the information 
collected. U: i promoilon of the Hcconchu 
use of Hie materials incorporaled Ih ihr 
invemorv. Applications are invited fro: 
'. suitably qualified graduates to help lu 
Hus work. Salaries according to 
' quallflcalions. Applications to .Tulin 
Madge. PEP, 12 Uppci Bclgiavc SUiel, 
SW1, 


Sen h r Led urer L ectu rci 
Sch ool of Acvou 11 ta ncji 

Applications ate invited for appointment, 
to the above-mentioned posmor Li Uie 
field oi legal subject!?. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer, £A3.300 range 
£a:L 800 per annum; Lecturer, £A2.400 
range £A3,170 per Hnmiin. Commencing 
salary will be according to qualifications 
■ and experience. 

Applicants should hold on appropriate 
honours degree or equivalent 
qualification*! and should have had 
adequate practical experience. For 
appointment Senior Lecturer a higher 
! degree is essential. 

Details Of appointment, lnchiding 
, superannuation, study leave, housing 
scheme, may be obtained from the 
, Association of Commonwenttli 
, UniversUles iBruncli Office*, 
i Marlborough House, Pali Mall. London. 

'Applications close In Australia and 
1 London on May 31 IMS. 


l 

i 

i 

i 


Industrial Marketing Research 
RESEARCH ANALYST 

xperiulisi agency, covering »‘l 
tv pcs ol research in imlasLrln: and 
irchnual min kt*ix S<*uud finanrial 
bulking, the services ol tcchn'ua. 
wi'iivuJuints. extenxive imerna tailin' 
coniuCK und the Mippttri ol large 
indusiriiil coaip.micx. arc assured. 

RLSt \RCH ANALYST required (*' 
umlcnuke desk and survev reseaieb in 
ihi,s new eompam. First prelerente 
loi a man or woman with experience 
of industrial survey work in an 
indc|>endeiu research ugvney. or (Im- 
re'-eareh department t'l a progressive 
industrial companv. 

I ocation. Central London ; iniiiul 
sauirv il.OOfl-£ 1.250. 'vhh good 
pr<»s|xiets of advancement. 

Reply in confidence to Hits 
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MARKET RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


Have you a qualification in Statistics or Economics and at 
least three years* experience in Market Research ? 

We need a man of energy and enthusiasm to lead this important 
wvtion, which is a vital link in our U.K. selling organisation. 

If you are looking for a challenging career in this cxpandinc 
division, send your application with brief details of age. quahlica- 
ions and experience, to: 


The Perxonnel Manager (4tVS), 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ud n 
Pharmaceuticals Division, 

Fulshaw Hall, 

Wilmslow, Cheshire, 


iiiversity of Essex 

r.f mI of Social Studies 

> iMiums are invited for three ports 
ifMEAWCH ASSISTANT In the 
u.i-uncut of Economics. Research 
\:inls 'salary £6&0-£1.200» are 
',mii d 1o register for higher degrees, 
tjmlirallons, miming ut least two 
- te.". should be sent lo The Rcgihiiar 
i. idii of Essex. Wiveohoe Park, 
i. i-jisi'*]. Essex, by May 15. lllflB. 

onsumer Research 
xecutive 

Humber Limited, a leading 
Coventry motor manufacturer, 

."i muting a new posit Ion In the 
a.nki’t Research Department 
" nt-h concerns the planning of 

■ j'lMimrr research protects and 
nii" i)i eta lion and presentation 

i' lrsulis to senior management. 

1 H id Mii vevs arc- can led out b\ a 
■■lulmt* specialist agency but 
'■''■Utln ownership surveys are 
m n-tl mu entirely w.lliln the 
» -'Hirers oi the eoinpiinv flild 
n-w projects aie t nvi.sagi d. 

Il l' ucctssiul candidate 
i 1 a■ ld be aged ubimi 2ft Vdi' 

■ ' a dewier tn stun.die-.. and 
.mu d h.ne lmd 2-1 vears’ 

•..ifi t nee svm kina l*i a Consumer 
fra inch oi 1 Market Research 
. nni|):in\ Applicant 1 - should 
ii lentil be earning a salary of 
>r less than £1,000 pi-” annum 

‘nnlical ions should be made m 
-ling to r I he Salary 
.ilintm -tiutor Humber Limited. 
v 1 on on Durismore. Near 
1 •.entry, giving full details ol 
..tie and expenena-. 


iversity of London 

t lership in International Relation* 
he London School oj Economics 
' Political Science 

Senate imite applications for »hi* 
MMnp In Intel national Relations 
lei- ni t lu» London School of 
■ index and Pullilcal Science * salary 
C7450 bv £100 to £3.250 a \enr 
CRU London Allowancei. Applications 
anlrs• must bp icnivcd not later 
i Mitt 14. 1905, bv tlie Academic 
'"’lar. University of London, Senate 
WC 1, from whom lunher 
••'iiinmav be obtained. 


I Fourah Bay College 

j The University College of 
Sierra Leone 

I 

■ Apiilicalions arc invited fo*- mi St-mor 
Lectureship or ibl Lectureship in 
Economics. Appointment on secondment. 

! considered, prcfrrublv for 2 years. 
Qualifications in Economic Theorv Public 

- Manure deslioblp but not essential. 

! Salary scales; till £l,97r>-£2,:jr>0. <bi 

i £1,200-431.95(1 p.a. F.SS.U. Children s. 

I car and outfit allowances. Family 
i passages. Biennial overseas leave. 

: Part-turnWlicd accommodation Dhmica 
1 applications *6 copiesl naming three 
J rclerccs by May 31, 196ft. to Secret o'y. 

I lm nr-Universlty Council for Higher 
I Education Overseas, 33 Bedford Ploec. 
i London, W.C.l, from whom lull 
i particulars mav be obtained. The Dean 
ol ihe FaeuMv wul al:-o uti'ttci dned 
j enquiries. 

. University of Glasgow 

Deixirtment of Social and Economic 
Research 

j Assisluntship in Applied Economics 

I Applications are Invited lm- an 
As\l!'-tunMi:i> in Applied FJconomks J be 
salon scale is £J.0a0—£1 275 per iieninii 
Initial salary according to cxpcnenei 
and qualifications. 

Application*- i3 copli -p should be 
hiilgi il, ..oi luier Ilian Mav t, 19(15. 

I vhh the underpinned, from whom iumie 

- p.n i iculii 1 m:»\ be obtained 

! Hiibi, 1 Hu cJU’sim. faccrelait ol the 
Umvfi'iiv Couu. 

Oxford University 

Intitule of Economics and Statistics 

Applii it ions iit invited for T csiwrh 
posts in applied economies in Nip gnulcs 
ol Research Officer and Ass.Hi an* 
Research Officer. Candidates sliomd 
have a good degree In economies nr 
S' I’l.stl'-S, The appointments v i!J be 
initial!' 1 for five years in tin case ni 
Rescind) Office) s, ami two years in r!v 
f”'Sc ol AkslhUnt Research Other, s. nnd 
the snlmv. according t<» age and 
expei ien» «\ in 1 1 1 .• van ^e C1.400--S1 995 
and £1.000-431.329 lOApprllvr.v Posts arc 
pensionable. 

Applications, gliing persona, cl toils, 
acnclenvc qu iltfb' ittons and expei icm c. 
W’tn dates, together witli the names ol 
two retire's, should retch the Reerr a iv. 
i In.siuuie of Economies and S!atisties, 

I Manor Hoad. OxLord, bv Mav 7. 1965. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Marketing Advisory Service 


making further appointments to it* 


.... Marketing 4d\]snry S.r\i/e ;n 

"liiim and senior levels. Xpplieants should have a good aeademie b-ukui >uad 
itisludlng a Ihiivefsitv Degree preferably in reuncmiies. Siuiisties or IMvlinlogt 
Junior applicants should have some experience or market research. Stmor 
■ipplL-nrus should, in addition tn research experience gained preferabh in industry 
»r wopuneree, also have Inul practical experience ol marketing problems, xej n^, 
"r advertising. 

Application* with, full details of ucademie record. inJustrial or scynimereia; 
experience, and s.ilar. record, should be addressed io The Marketing Dir^eior 

The Economist lntelliKenre Unit, 

Spencer House. 

27 & Jnmex't Plnce, 

London. S.W.1. 

Telephone t HVDe Pork 6711. 

r«i.n whom lunher details about these apfibhtmentx can be obtained. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 

DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 


The Govnnmeni of the Republic Of Zambia requires a top level 
t»: nlobsirmal ecmmmWi to be Director of Hr newly formed Central Planning 
U:iir Th' c’oni ’.,m will be lur two ynus. but Hus any be extended bv 
mutual ugretinent. As well as being a sou ml theme U« ,’il econnmhr. th»* 
candKlate inun have practical expctiencc tn jormuhiitng and prupai mg 
nation tl divWupimnt plans. I'lui at Knu’lsh 1 tis,viil.l<il. 

4 cuinpreht nsivo Naitonal Development Plan for Zambia Is to brprrparod 
fu- ilie lou’ uuv peuod Marling Jul\ l, 1906. with perspective projixst-lons 
h*” :» lonaer term. TIm: succvssiu] carnliu.Mf would b- rectuned to take up 
ins appomunent as miou as irossibic and certainly nof later than Augu.>L, 
1965. so ihnt he eotnd divert the prep.ii'ation ol this plan. 

There r- no fixed -alaiv for huh post, hut n world market anlary will 
he odeied i-oinm.-nsu.ait with dir .aimssiu. Ludidait's (luullflcatlons und 
i xperti-nee. 

The new Dnrotor vul’ b< u-qu.ml to advise on the appointment of 
nclrii:IntmI .senliii n-onotms:s for Die r\ls! tng r’rntr.il Pi.uining Unit, 


Applicants for the post should write to the Permanent Secretary , 
Office of National Development and Planning, P,G . Box 340, Lusaka, 
Zambia, giting a full curriculum vitae showing academic and working 
nicer. The closing date for applications is May 10, 1965, and a 
decision 'HI be made on choice of candidate within two weeks of 
this date. 


University of 
New South Wales 

Professor of Economics 

Applications arc invited fo: appointment 
to the ubove-menhoni'il position. 

This uddtlionul Chair will be In the 
School ot Economics, J acuity of 
Commerce. 

Salary Is £ A5.290 per annum. 

The University will espcol.tlh welcome 
applications from persons lm event ed in 
some brunch of eeonom'c theory or 
econometrics. 

This Is one of the three chairs in the 
School of Economies, one will be held 
bv Professor VV Nevt'e iProlessor 
elect i; Pi ulcssur Muiiar Kemp holds the 
Repealch Chair. 

iSuhjr'et to the consent of rhe IlnlvtTMl.i 
rmmeil. Piolessms m.i\ undmiake a 
limlicil .>.Hotmi oi highei con ulfaDie 
w t;i I;. 

1 lie Umvrrsiti rea'rve- i'ic iiii.il to fl.l 
any eh.in b' mviiaUon. 

Drtiil.' of npprnnnn.-n . ou-’uchng 
hi pc itmm.il iop. stud' le.i-e, housing 
-chime, niuA be obi.umd ijotn the 
Assocaimn ol Coirmnmwe.illh 
TTntve 1 -P ten (Brunch Ollier i. Mm ibnroitgh 
Hoihc. Pah Mall. I,nmion. SW.l. 

Apnhe.it ions elo-e An-ti.'liu und 
London on May 14, 1066. 


University of Khartoum 


i University of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland 


Application* arq invll«d for Lectureship 
in ECONOMICS. Appointee Will be 
Head of tha subject within the newly 
i numb'd Hehool of Law. Economics und 
Admmistrat ion which oflera course* for 
Die BA. und B.A tEoon.) degree.;. 
Appmniment tenable from Oetobor 1st 
or .in soon hh possible thcreuftor. on 
eonti'Mei terms wdth 10% gratuity, on 
prnn.inciii terms or ,on throe-year 
secondment. Salary scale: £1.35flk£2,151 
, p.a. Inst.iiintton grunt, car and 
' educiilirni allowances. Superuniiuation. 

! Subsidised nrrcmunodnliQn. Family 
pas.suges. Triennial overseas 1 c«vp. 
Detailed applicitlons (6 copies) naming 
3 ulercc-. bv A J 11 y 22, 1965. to SecrcLai y. 
Inter Univei j I \ ('utmeil for Hlplier 
' I'Jdue.iDun c-viimms. 33 Uedford P]ne»’. 

1 London. VV (' 1, Ironi whom full details, 
mav be obtained 


SITUATION 

WANTED 


WOMAN OF -IU. HSp (l-.'eon 1 author, 
lenchev edmml^tratoi'. currently 
uoivt!! stt,,\ lecturei s< ehs- clKUige 
irom learning. Mud, be acniuvc work 
in some lorm. pruhrablv oilerlng 
opportunity in liavel -Box No 1924. 

PERSONAL 


Facnlht of Economic und Social 
SI udies 

Applications are Invuerl fm the following 
posts,.- 

DepuDm-nt of Economtes* Piofyssor or 
Reader. S Learner or Leanter t5 posts) 

Department of Anthropology: 

S Lecturer or Lepturer t2 )>r»slM. 

Depunmunt of P»»htirul Rctcnee- 
S I eelmer or I.eelnvei i4 posts.) 

Department ol ihi.anes 1 Admin., 
y, LeCLurer or Lecture, <2 po ■-). 

SALARY SCALES: 

Pioiavsor fiS 1.690 po. 

ft'mroi Lii'el.iu f): £S 2.400 x 100 - 
£S2.R(H) pa. 

Led ui ei: £S l. too \ 7 '>- £S 2.300 pa. 

Enhv poini uctouting to ouallfleaMonft 
»n<l I'xpeiicm c. Cost, ol livinf allowance 
approximately £S 1BU p.a. at present. 
Outfit allowance £6.30. Fiiinily 
allowances' Wife--£S.00 p.u.; 1st child 
CS.1I0 pa.. 2nd and Tid child £S.30 pa 
each t£S.l - - £1.0 6d. sterling). Passages 
tor appointee and famil.v on appointunuu. 
termination and am mil Icavf, There is 
a superannuation scheme and 
ammuements cun be made to maintain 
f* S.S.U. polifieH Apjjulntiuen: on 
Cuntracr normally mi 5 \ceis with 
pofsibllity of renewal. Furnished 
accomtmiabiron provided at. 0 monthly 
tent equal to 10 pet cent vl monthly 
basic siilrnty. 

Applications rl« copies) detailing 
qualifications and experience and naming 
3 referees by May 20, 1965 to Registrar, 
University of Khartoum, c o The 
Inler-Universliy Council. 33 Bedford 
Place. London. W c.i. lrom whom further 
paiilculats muy be obtained. 


International Monetary Pi obi cm* 

Conference, Connaught Rooms. Mav 
24,2311). Sneakers include. PioIcnmh* 
Triftin. M. J .>eques Rut. 11. M. Alexunch-e 
Lamloluss\. jc Hon Region Id Mnudhng, 
M.P Jtirtlx’ iMJormatlon liom Fcuerul 
Trust, 43 Parhainenl Street, S.W.l. 
Telephone Willi cl mil 2372._ 


EDUCATION 


Computer Programming.--7rain for a 
well paid post in this expanding field 
thmUgh ICS. for details ol’ new 
honic-siudi couim'.s Dm*. IBM 1401) wr.tq 
ICs < Dcpi 424 t. Pm kgalt* ttoad, 

London K.W 11. 

M.8c.(Ecptt.) Lond , long teachlna 
experienrt'. oilers private or group 
tuition ms wc'l us eoncsponclence 
courses t In theoretlcul and applied 
economics for Part I and II of 
B fck- 'Econ.) Degree. AIho all 
compulsory sublechH.—Box 1903. 

Home Studu Courses 
B.Sc, (Econ.) LLB . 

and other external dnjgioen of the 
University ol London. Also Accountnnry, 
Sueretitryebip. Lirv, Coating, Bank mg, 

' Insurance, Marketing, G.C.E., and 
many 1 noa-ex«up ,> ooui'm-n m business 
aubjFotH including the now Stockbrokers 
, Und Stockjobbers courts. 

Write today for details or advice, 

! stating subject in which Inieiv'dod, Lo 

: Metropolitan College 

i *Dept 09 2), SI. Albans, 
j ov call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
j London. E C.4. City 6874. 
i t Founded 1910) 
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3 books fbrthe businessman 
** interested in Australia 



Nominee & investment Services 

A guide to, and service for, your Australian 
and New Zealand portfolio investments - 
specially deput'd to assist lion-ieddcut 
investors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

(’overs various aspcc Is of Company Law as 
defined in llie Cniform Companies Art now 
operating in most Australian Slates-and 
much else besides. 

Opportunity Australia 

The purpose of this 174 - page book is to give 
a factual and balanced picture of the re¬ 
sources and business opportunities in 
Australia. 

AH c opies freely available upon request. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

LIMITED lndn [tv «(td n> I it 1 m in 

l.MMif»\ (i| i n i s* 

i j ()ld Jnu v. IX.j • Tilcph(»iu-: MU {*7(11 
find fot of! ini.fl n (/itiirmtnh 

■\\j-.m i mi mi w< 11: 

l*iicadillv. \\ 1 • l<l<|»liom . KL(. oC|f* 

111 \n on n i- J t.V'};;*! Collins Sm-ft. Meihoumr 
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Promoting the 
Continued 
' ■. ■ A Growth of 

Japanese 
Industry 

Japan’s remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish¬ 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to >arious 
important enterprises with funds raised through the issuance 0 : 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign bud ties 1 . 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan’s industrial future. 




the LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN 


LTD 



(Nipptn Choki Shin-yo Glnko) 


Head Office: Otemachb Tokyo, Japan 
New Yark Representative Office: 

20 Ixchange Place, New York, N.Y. 10005 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 



The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you're looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank Is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa. Saitama Pref, 

Cable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO Telex: TK2811 tSAIGIN TK?811) 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept.: Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Ml 

Enjoy your 
Easter outing 

But think of those who are ill 
and can never have a holiday again 

Vie try lo create a liotneh atmosphere for 251 men and 
women who have ail incurable disease of the limbs, 
ll is unlikely iht-\ will ever get better. 

We give them first rate nursing and medical care. Hut 
we try to make them feel at home as well* For they may 
ne\ cr leave us. They are cheerful and courageous 
people. And their happiness depends 011 you. For our 
hospital relics on voluntary contributions}—however small 
made by people just like you. Please help us. You’ll enjoy 
that Easter outing twin* a* in mb. Wriic today to 

THE ROYAL HOSPITAL & HOME FOR INCURABLES 
119k West Hill, London, S.W.15 


HUMS 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK - OF ENGLAND? 

he 282-year old Mitsui Bunk. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was founded in 1683. 
Vom it bus grown a vast complex of industries, embracing j 
very aspect of modern business Jilc. 

Because ihe Mitsui Bank' still occupies a central position 
i this great business group, it can be ol special, help to you 
t your dealings w ilh Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
lodern. fast, and conscientious. You’ll find our brandies or 
^respondent banks in exery major city ot the world. 

the MITSUI BANK, ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE : YURAKU CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
LOND ON BRANCH!, 

No^ 35,lCC^^tm«t, EX.2 ... 

OTHER OVERSEAS B RANCHES t 

new vork • Bangkok (2) -Tombay • Singapore 


' NO MATTER HOW, 

| WHEN, OR WHY YOU TRAVEL TO 

SWITZERLAND 



it pays to consult with the 


(UBS) 

VGy 

UNION BANK 
OF 


SGBWE3ZCBISCHE BAWC^EU^CHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUE9 SUI98ES 

wa «MBONE JOT SANCSE SVIZZEltE . 

BE ' Mmhefttntir 411 

OVER 90 MUNG&E8 tOMKXiBOUT SWITZERLAND 





STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


THE ECONOMIST APRIL 17, 


_ LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 

THE ECOHOMtST-EXTEL FINANCIAL F T-ACTU ARIES 

INDICATOR TIMES INDICES 

(1953-100) | (1935-100) (April JO, 1962 = 100) 


1965 

Noon 

Clote 

Yield 

Ord 

Yield 

500 Yield 

Consols 




i 

% 

Index 

% 

Shares % 

Yield 


Apnl 5 

389 3 

388 4 

T36 

340 9 

5 61 

106 89 5 S3 

6 36 

20,561 

6 

386 9 

385 8 

5 43 

338 6 

5 71 

106 57 5 55 

6 35 

16,351 

.. 7 

380 8 

383 9 

5 48 

337 -1 

5 73 

105 90 5 59 

6 37 

8.286 

8 

388 9 

390 6 

5 40 

342 5 

5 64 

107 II 5 52 

6 41 

8,318 

9 

393 9 

394 3 

5 36 

345 5 

5 59 

107-99 5 4B 

6 45 

9.116 

12 

3B9 1 

385 4 

5 48 

338 1 

5 72 

106 08 5 58 

6 50 

12.156 

High. 

405 1 (February 18) 


High. 353 1 
(February 18) 

High. 111 39 (February 18) 1 

Lov. 

. 376 3 (March 19) 


Low. 327 4 
(March 19) 

Low, 103 

87 (March 

19) | 


Prices, I HI 
High j Low 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


i Savings Bonds 3%.1955-65 98 

Savings Bonds 2'a%.1964-67 91 ■ 

Funding 3% .1966-68 88 ' 

Conversion J'j%.1969 89 

i Victory 4%.1920-76 , 94 

’ Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 83^ 

i Funding 4%.1960-90 , 89 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 ‘ 73' 

! Treasury 34%.1977-80 72' 

Funding 5U%.1978-80 88 

Treasury V 2 % .1979-81 70 

Funding V 2 % .1982-84 . 90 

| funding 5V/J.1987-91* 90 

Redem|Mlon 3%.1986-96 56 

1 Funding 3*i%.1999-2004 60 

I Treasury 5W.2008-12 85 

I Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 61 

; War Loan !'}% .after 1952 55 

Conv. 3'j%.after Apr. 1961 54 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 46 

Treasury 1> 2 % ... .after Apr. 1975 ! 38 
British Electric 3% .... . .1968-73 77 

British Electric 3<l% .1976-79 71' 

! British Gas 3%.1990-95 56 

I British Transport 3%... . J 978-68 60 

! DOMINION AND 

CORPORATION STOCKS 


93*4 

827, 

88V 

72*j 

70^ 

87*., 

69*2 

895# 

89J# 

56i.i 

59V 

84>> 

60*4 

537# 

527# 

45'# 

38*# 

38*# 

76*4 1 

70V 
54V ' 
583# 

{ Price. 

1 April 7, 
1965 


Net Red Gro« Red. 

Yield, Yield. 

April 13. April 13. 

I965§ 1965 

£ \ 6 £ s. d 


6 II 8 / 
6 19 SI 
6 18 9 1 
6 18 2 

5 10 9+ 

6 18 II / 

5 10 I / 

6 16 4/ 
6 14 71 
6 14 8 1 
6 14 31 
6 12 6 1 
6 12 61 
6 3 7/ 
6 10 6 / 
6 12 21 
6 13 5 f 
6 13 If 
6 12 9f 
6 13 3f 
6 10 6 f 
6 II 6 f 
6 17 2/ 
6 13 IN 
6 8 7/ 
6 12 U 

Red. Yield, 
April 12, 
1965 
£ s H 


Price. 
April 12. 
1965 


*7*,* 

85 s # 

98*4 ! 

94*4 

68 

66 

98*4 

95 

81 '2 

81 

94', 

92 1 4 

55'j 

54 

80*2 

79 

89 s # 

88' 4 

100 s # 

98*4 

89'? 

87-4 

45*., 

44 ' 4 

85*4 

82 

90' i 

841 j 


I Australia 3* 4 %.1965-69 86 '? 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 95*4 . 

! Ceylon 4%.1973-75 67', 

New Zealand 6% .1976-80 95'# 

Northern Rhodesia 6 %.1978-81 81 

South Africa 3 ' 2 % .1965-67 92*# 

Southern Rhodesia 4*i%.1987-92 5.4'; 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 79 » 2 

Birmingham 4* 4 %.1967-70 883., 

Bristol 6 * 3 %.1975-77 1003, 

' Corporation of London 5 * 4 %.1976-79 > 87' 

LCC 3% .after 1920 44 ' 2 

LCCS% .1980-83 823,, 

Middlesex 5 U% . 1980 85 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


April April 
, 7 12 

* 1 * 


Atch. Topeka .. . 

Can. Pacific . 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amer. Electric ... 
Am. Tel & Tel .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Int. Tel. 6 Tel_ 

Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium ... . 
Amer. Can .... 
Am. Smeltmg 
Am. Viscose ..,,. 

Anaconda., 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 


333 4 1 343# 
59S# 62'j 

447, 463 4 

42'j 41 *# 

45 443# 

67 69 s # 

46*4 46'j 

587 # 59*4 

433# 43 s # 


Chrysler 

Col, Palmolive ., 
Crown Zoller.., 
Distillers Stag. .. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak. 

Ford Motor. 

Gen. Electric ... 
General Foods .. 


• Inter. Paper ... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Inds.. .. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 
Shell Oil. 


45*i 

General Motors . . 

1027# 

106*# 

Stand. Oil Ind. . , 

57*a 

Goodyear.1 

GulfQil. 

527# 

53*2 

Stand. Oil N.I. . 1 

95 

82*# 

M , 

Union Carbide. ; 

‘ft. 

Haim. 

Ins, Bus. Mach..» 


40*2 

U.S.Steel 

Whet. Electric.. 

69 

Int Harvester.,, 

79 

do*; 

UUbkSklikiAudli I 

' vTtKMwoirn «*• i 

81*4 1 

! r ^ 

Intbr. Nickel.... 1 
|f r i 


•7 

Xerox. 


Standard and Poor’t Indlcoi (1*41-43-10) 


1965 .Dividend' 

k«>|M(c> 

Low '• , 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price Price, Price, Yield, 

Apr. 6 . April 7, Apr. 13, Apr. 13 
1965 1965 1965 1965 



1964 

l 425 

v" 

25 

V 

90 

Yield 

Govt, 

Yield 


Industrials 

Ralls 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

Vo 

March 10 

1 91-40 i 

2 95 

8.8 

428 

76-87 

315 

87-06 

417 

.. 17 

r 92-00 

2 93 

4-28 

76-66 

3-16 

B7-26 

4 15 

„ 24 

' 5:8 

2-9) 

SB ! 

4-25 

| 77-02 

| 3»4 1 

1 87 36 i 

4 14 

.. 31 

2 97 

4 34 

76-80 

3-17 

87-16 1 

4 16 

April 7 

91 43 

2-95 

46-52 | 

4-32 

76-87 

3-17 

87-16 

4-16 


425 industrials n—H igh, 92»6‘ 

l(Fob. 3). 

Low, 89*06 (Jan. 4). 



BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays.£1 

. Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Mtdland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster ‘B‘.£1 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

1 Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales. £1 

Barclays DCO...£1 

Chartered....,.£1 

. Hongk'g. A Shang. , .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

1 Hambros.5/- 

, Hill, Samuel.5/- 

; Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

’ Bowmaker .........5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
. Mercantile Credit ... 5/- 
United Domins. Tst... 5/- 
BREWERIES, Etc. 

■ Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
. Bass. Mitchells A B. ..5/- 

Charrington United. .5/- 

Distillers.10/- 

Guinness.-5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scottish & Newc. Brew, £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread ‘A*.5/- 

: BUILDING. PAINT, Etc. 

Associated Portland...£1 
, British Plaster Bd.... 10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crlttall Hope.5/- 

Internatlonal Paints. .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

WWI niper.5/- 

■ OlFHIfAl 
Albright A Wilson...5/- 

* Borax Detd.5/- 

Fiaons. £1 

ICI.£1 

. Mohauiw.5/- 

I 8 RAPBRY A STORES 
: Boots Pure Drug,.. .5/- 
Montague Aurton.,. 10/- 

' Debenbam*.10/- 

1 Grattan Warehouses .5/- 
i GUS *A’.5/- 

* House of Fraser.5/- 

: Lewis's Invest. Tst_4/- 

1 Marks A Spencer A’ .5/- 
1 United Drapery.5/- 

Woolworth.5/- 

OIL 

1 British Petroleum ... .£1 

. Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

' Shell Transport 
Ultramar 


12/4*2 12/4*2 12/1 '2 

15/3 15/1*2 15/- 

13/4*2* 13/6* 13/3 

22/9 22/3 21/7*2 

20/3 20/- 19/9 

15/3 15/3 15/- 

60/6 60/- 60/4*2 

14/9 14/10*2 15/- 

14/-* 14/1*2* 14/- 

56/6 56/9 56/10*2 

25/9 25/6 26/3 

24/6 24/- 24/3 

8/7» ? 8/9 9/- 

14/10*2 14/10*2 15/1*2 

23/3 23/3 23/- 

26/1 '2 26/3 24/9 

13/33# 13/9 |2/ioi 2 


51/3 ' 50/3* 48/9 

4?/3 48/6 47/1 '2 

£157# £163# £15**32 

32/10*2 , 3l/7'i 30/- 

'76.,- 26/7N 


A ND OVERSEAS stocks 


1 Apr. 7 Apr. 11 
! Fret. Fret, i 


, Apr. 7 Apft 12 

I % % 


Apr. 7 Api 

O/ r. 

I /» ' 



* Ex dividand. f Tax fraa. $ Assumad aarass Ufa, 7 Mart. I Tha nat redemption yields allow for tax at 8 s 3d in £. || Ex capita 

8 ) Interim dividend. ( 6 ) Final dividend. (c)T«ar*i dividend, fe) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (p) Ex all. ( h ) After Rhodesian tax. 

I Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaiind 5tock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock 


II Ex capitalisation. * Ex rights. $6 Equivalent to 8 0 starling 
lodaaian tax, ( 0 To latest date, (n) Interim eince reduced or passed- 
Ian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange- 
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LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 

GERMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 

AUSTRALIA: JAPAN 


Price*. 1965 
4>fh Low 

lV, 38/- 
VI *2 «/« 

4/2'4 •*/- 

75/- , 64/6 

;7*t 24/9 

8 6 14/9 

«! 9 49/3 

45/9 3J/6 

54/3 44/- 

18/9 127/6 

38/7'j 30/9 
iB/7'2 13/- 

<1,3 37/n a 

50/- ■ 44/- 

V- 65/6 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price, Pi ice, 
April 6, Apr. 7. 
1965 1965 


ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

, AEI.£1 46/- 

BICC.£1 69/7 

j Crompton Parkinson.5/- 13/9 

I Decea.10/- i 70/6 

* EMI.10/- 26/9 

^Ellioet-Autemation.. .5/- < 15/9 

English Electric.£1 1 47/7 

General Electric.£1 I 39/11 

C. A. Parson.. 53/9 

Philips Lamp Work* lOfl. !l20/6 

Please/.10/- 34/4 

: Pye (Cambridge) ... .5/- ! 16/- 
Radio Rental*.......5/- 40/7 

A. Reyrolle.£1 . 50/- 

| Thorn Electrical.5/- | 65/6 

! ENGINEERING 

I Babcock & Wilcox... .£1 , 34/3 

John Brown. £1 ' 37/14 

Cammed Laird. 5/- i B/3 

Internat. Combust.... 5/- 27/3 

Swan Hunter.£1 23/6 

John Thompson.5/- 1 9/3 

Coventry Gauge_10/- 32/- 

Alfred Herbert.£ I 53/1 

Acrow (Eng.) *A‘-5/- 26/6 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 24/3 

Averys.5/- 22/6 

BSA.10/- 20/81 

George Cohen.5/- 10/— 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- 12/1( 

Guest, Keen.£1 48/- 

, Head Wrightson.5/- 19/- 

Metal Box.£1 55/1 

Ransome & Maries.. 5/- 16/4 

Renold Chains. £1 38/9 

Tube Investments.£ I 59/- 

Vickers.£1 | 23/6 

, Ward (Thov. W.).£1 | 42/9 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- ■ N /9 
Woodall-Duckham.. .5/- 1 15/6 

FOOD A TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 28/6 
Assoc. British Foods. I/- , 7/7 

Bovril.£1 36/3 

Brooke Bond 'B*_5/- , 11/7 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 7/7 

International Stores. .5/- 9/3 

J. Lyons ‘A’.£1 52/- 

Ranks Hovis.107- 29/9 

Reckitt A Colman .. IV/- 28/3 

Spiders.5/- 1 15/4 

Taco & Lyle.£1 > 31/- 

Tesco Storos.I/-! 9/K 

Unigate.5/- 13/— 

Brit. Amor. Tobac. . 10/- 48/- 

Gadaher.10/- 22/9 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 49/3 

INSURANCE 

ciSfcWynYoi;': :-!fi I &% 

Equity ft Law Life .. .5/- , 4h 

General Accident... 5/- , 49/9 

Guardian.5/- . 29/9 

Legal ft General.5/- 9 

Northern ft EmoJ. .£1 121/3 

Pearl.“...5/- 10** 

; Prudential-'A’.I/- 29/6 

Royal.5/- { 36/3 

Royal Exchange.£1 1 73/3 

MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT ! 

1 Birfield.5/- i 15/- I 

, British Motor.5/- ] I4/8U , I 

j Jaguar Cars 'A’.5/- ' 30/- 3 

■ Rootes Motors *A'.... 4/- t 7/1*2 

! Leyland Motors.£1 j 53/6 S 

i Bristol Aeroplare... 10/- 15/10*3 < | 

Hawker Siddeley ... £1 29/l0' 2 . 3 

; Rolls-Royce.£1 35/IO* 2 i 3 

> Dowty Group.10/- I7/I0*i I 

, Dunlop Rubber . . 10/- ' 29/4'j ! 2 

i Joseph Lucas .£1 ! 32/9' 1 ' i 3 

> Pressed Steel.5/- 1 21/1C 

Triplex Holdings... 10/- 1 24/1C 

PAPER ft NEWSPAPERS 


49/i 47/9 

T W 

121/3 117/6 

(0*3 • I0i 8 

29/6 , 28/9 

36/3■ : 34/9- 

73/3 ! 72/9 


Price, Yield. 
Apr. 13, Apr. 13, 
196$ . 1965 
% 


M/I', ! 3 i 


f 9> T >: 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price, Price, Yield, 

Apr. 7, .Apr. 12, Apr. 12, Cover 
1965 1965 , 1965 t 

1 % 1 


31/- 

5 5 

I 9 

53/- 

51 


26/6 

4-4-* 

1-6 

24/3 

22/3 

52. 

2 0 

4 5 

18 

21/7'j 

5-5-* 

2 0 

10/3 

5 2** 

17 

13/9 

4 0 

... 

48/6 

5 8 


18/6 ■ 

43 

1 9 

56/6 

4 0 

16 

16/41, 

5 2 

' M 


43/9 . 

8 0 

12/7'j * 

5-9** 

15/6 , 

6 0 

28/9 

4 9 

7/63* 

3 8 

36/3 

6 6 

M/9 

5-4 

7/9 

4 S’”* 

9/4*1 , 

5-3 

54/4*2)1 

4 9 

29/6 

5 4 

27/9 

5 0 

15/- 

4-3 

29/9 

6-7 

9/l0' 7 

2-5 

12/10*, 

5 3 

46/- 

8 0 

23/- 

7 - 4 

50,- 

8 0 

5*, t ; 

4 4 

40/- 

5 6 


Fmnncial News. 

.5/- • 44/9 

1 43/9 

43/'- 

2 9 


Financial Times. 

.5/- , 66/9 

65/- 

62/6 

3 0 


Internat. Publishing 

.5/- ' 15/9 
.5/- 27/3 

! l5/7 ' 2 

i 16/- 

6 3 

1 6 

News of the World 

1 27/3 

' 27/- 

S 6 

2 0 

W H, Smith ft Son AVI . 53/- 

, 53/- 

53/- 

4 2 

■ 2 1 

Thomson Ors’n. .. 

.5/- 20/3 

! 20 /- 

20 /l * 2 

7 0 


Bowater Papcu. 

. .£1 i 45/9 

43/9 

41/6 

6-6 

; 1 8 

British Printing. 

5/- 1 19/3 

19/3 

19/6 

5 8 

1 8 

Bunzl Pulp . 

5/- ■ 27/9 

‘ 27/- 

27/9 

47/- 

2 7' 

. 4 3 

Reed Paper . 

..£1 50/9 

49/6 

7 -2** 

1 5 

Wiggins Teepe- 

..£1 46/9 

46/6 

46/9 

6 0 

1 9 

STEEL 

Colville*. 

. £1 28/6 

! 20/9 

1 28/9 

II 1 

i 

1 4 

Dorman Long ... . 

.£! ! 25/3 

1 25/3 

25/l'i 

II 1 

1 2 

Lancashire Steel... 

..£1 19/3 

19/3 

19/3 

10 4 

0 9 

South Durham... . 

..£1 18/- 

\v,t 

. 18/3 

13*2 

13 

Steel Co. Of Wales.. 

.£1 19/- 

I I 8 /I 0* 5 

10 6 


Stewart* ft Lloyds . 

..£1 32/3 

: 32/3 

32/- 

10-9 

l "6 

John Summer* ...,. 

. .£1 30/3 

; 3Q/6 

, 30/6 

>0 5 

1-7 

United Steel. 

..£1 29/3 

'29/3 

29/- 

10*3 

M 


MISCELLANEOUS | 

J Assoc. British Picture.5/- . 

A«*oc. Television 'A*.5/- . 

, Wm. Baird.£1 ■ 

• Beecham Group.S/- , 

Bookers.10/- 

Br|t«h Match.£1 I 

British Oxygen.5/- j 

1 British Rope*.5/- 

( Bullin’*. I/- ■ 

De La Rue.10/- 

Drages.5/- . 

easterner 'A‘.5/- 

Glaxo.10/- 

, Harrisons ft Cr. Defd..£l 

Hoover ’A’. 5/- , 

Hudson's Bay.£1 

ICT...£1 . 

Mecca ‘A’. 5/- 

National Canning ....£1 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation.. .5 

Schweppes.5/- 

; Sear% ‘A*. 5/- 

Steeilcy.5/- 1 

Thomas Tilling.4/- - 

Turner ft Ntwnll.£1 j 

Unilever.5/- 

Uniltvcr NV.12«l. 

United Gists.5/- 

United Molasses ... .10/- . 

MINES 1 

' Anglo-American.... 10/- .* 

Charter Cons.5/- ' 

i Consolid. Gold Fields. £ I j 

i General Mining.£1 I 

i Union Corporation . .2/6 '! 
> Free State Geduld...5/- ll 

i W. Driefontein.10/— I 

i Western Deep ‘A*.... £1 
i Western Holdings ,. .5/- 1 
i Roan Selection Tit... .£1 
Tanganyika Cons... 10/- 

i Z. Anglo-Amar.10/- j 

i De Beers Defd. Reg.. 5/- 
internac. Nickel.. n.p.v. !: 

i London Tin.4/- ! 

1 RTZ.10/- , 

i , Tronoh.5/- 

SHIPPING 

i ! Anglo Norites*.£1 

i i Brit, ft Com'wealih. 10/- 

: | Cunard.£1 

. Furness Withy.£1 

J P ft O Defd. £1 

* Royal Mail.£1 

i TEXTILES 

I English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

: Cffurtaiiid* r, “.*.77 .5/- 
1 West Riding Worsted.£l 

Woolcombers.£1 

i Calico Printers.5/- 

Coars. Paeons A B.£f 

Viyelln Int. 5/- 

' TRUSTS ft PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET ‘A’ Defd.5/- 

, Cable ft Wireless... 5/- 

1 Philip Hill.5/- , 

Industrial ft Genet al .5/- 
Clty Centre Props. . .5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop.. £ I 1 

, Land Securities.10/- 1 

, Lond. Cnty. Freeh Id.. 10/- j 
TEA ft RUBBER 
’ Cons. Tea ft Lands .. .£1 

lofcai (Assam).£ I 

1 Highlands ft Lowlands 2/- 

London Asiatic.2/- 

i United Sua Betong .. .£1 


265 /- 
: 17/6 
1 W/6 i 

i 133/9 
108/6 
• 122/6 
1*?/* i 

. 77/9 
205/- 
18/- i 

i i2/- ; 

. $7/3 ! 

j* 152/6 i 
I$I69 

■jiff 


4 5 -40 

$•8 | I 3 

6-9 I • 

I? ! o'6 

34 i ... 


' 49/IO*i 50/9 


1 24/7i a i 24/- 


5I/I0*a, 



fields based on assumed dividends —Acrow (Eng.) ‘A’, 23 1%. BICC, 11%. BSA, 11%. Beecham droop, 20%. Boo* Pu*£ JsiMti Mrip. 15%. Bermah OH, IM»%. tax free. 

Nrn’s, 55%. Calico Printers. 16%. Charter Cons.. 26J/,%. Coats. Patons ft I3*i%. George Cohen. 102*%. Richard Cmm, Jnflish Sawing Cotton, 15%. Fitch, tovall. 14%. 

Cailaher, 1/%. General Electric, 7*2%. Marks ft Spancor *A\ 2B*«%* HTZ, 19%. Rank Organisation. 21%. toed Paper, ,17%, RepoM Chains, 9%. A. Reyrolle, 8*4%. John Thompson, , 
orrludas special bonus, 4%. United Drapery, 26%. United Sua Betong. Wellman, Smith Owen, 15%. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


April 11 


London 


Bank rata (from 5%. % 

21/11/64). 7 

DapNit rataa: 

7 days* noticai 
Clearing banka .... S 

Discount houses... 5 

Local authorities... 6-8<g 

3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities... 7V-7 3 « 
Finance houses .... 8 

Call money: 

Clearing banka* 

minimum. 5** 

Day-to-day spread.... 5>r*6*a 


Market discount rates: 

(3 months’): % 

Treasury bills... 6', 

Bank bills. 6J 4 ~6>w 

Fine trade bills.. 7*4-8 

Buro-dollar deposits: 

7 days* notice... 4-4», 

3 montits’. 4&s-5>i 

Buro-aterling deposits: 
fin Paris): 

2 days* notice... 7*»-7*f 

3 months'. 7> a -7*4 


Now York 


Treasury bills: % 

April 7. 3 94 


Market paper: % 

Bank bills. 4 13 

Certs, of deposit 4 25 


13. 3*94 Certs, of deposit 4*25 

Forward cover (3 months’): 

Annual interest cost, US dollars. 2'’i*-! 7 * 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


Treasury bills. 

Prime bank bills. 

Euro-doller/UK local 

authority loana. 

Euro-dollara/Buro-storling . 


In favour of: 

New York . 
New York . 


London . 

New York. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he discount houses raised their bid by 
4 tL at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender and obtained 52 per cent of the 
amount on offer, compared with 22 per cent 
the week before. Total tenders were little 
reduced and outside bidders were severely 
squeezed. Bill rate fell is. i.id. to 
£6 9 s. 10 . 59 CL per cent. In the weeks before 
the budget the Bank would have immedi¬ 
ately responded to this fall by forcing the 
houses to borrow at 7 per cent, but this 
time it made no move and even gave the 
market large assistance on Monday and 
Tuesday. This relaxing of the Bank’s grip 
may be preparing the way for the reduction 
in Bank rate the market wrongly anticipated 
in March. Following the disappointing trade 
figures the pound weakened on Tuesday in 
spite of the Chancellor’s attempt to support 
it by revealing the “ liquefying ” of official 
dollar security holdings, although there was 
some recovery later in the day; it seems 
unlikely that any reduction will be made 
in Bank rate until the pound has assured 
strength. 

Local authority rates eased. Three month 
money fetched i per cent less, but seven 
day money rates were up to } per cent lower, 
reflecting the end of the tax paying season. 
The cost of forward cover fell i per cent 
and covered arbitrage margins moved in 
London's favour. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATE 


Spot 



Effective Limits 

April 7 

us$. 

2*78-2*82* 

2*745, 4 - 7 i* 

Canadian $ . 


3 *015 t —*4 

French Fr.., 

13 622-14 027 

I3*68 7 a-69< a 

Swiss fr. ... 

11 *94-12*547* 

12-IIV 7 * 

Belgian Fr. . 

138-06- 

138-60- 


142*05 

65 

Dutch Gld. . 

9 98VI0-28U 

IOOS-I 4 

W. Gar. Dm. 

11-037-11<365 

11 * 10—*4 

Italian Lire.. 1 

1725-1775 

I745«4-s 4 

Swedish Kr ■ 

M- 274-14*70 

I4*35 7 r-36i* 

Danish Kr... 1 

19-064-19-62 

19■32*4—1, 

Austrian Srh. 1 

72-2S-7J-345 

72 13-16 


* Official lima*. 


s-oinfd, 

»-«*U 

12* 17*4-13 
118 724- 
77i 

10 06-i 4 

IIII4-S 
I7-464J; 
l4-36 7 »-J7* 
19 - W *.!, 1 
72 17-22 


Thre« Months Forward 

United $ . 2*i«-24$c, pnt | 2-> 7 ;,e. pm 

Canadian S. pm , 24--*c. pu 

French Fr. II>c. pm 11 >,-1 lc. pn 

Switt Fr. 12*4— I2*4C. pm 11 l> 4 -l 1 4c. p 

Belgian Fr. 118-IOBe, pm I 117—102c pr 

Dutch Gid . 9ijr-9- 1 ae. pm 87|-«8*ae. pn 

W. German Dm. lO'i-IDpf. pm | 9V*9 3 apf. m 

Italian Lira. 13^ 4 -17^4 lire pm 12* 7 -11 > 2 tire p 


Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fma o*.I 35*14',-I6'j I 39 15-17 


Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm I I2'« | 4>i 

Security £ (New York) % dial 0 2 | I I 


Bank of England Returns 


April 8, ! M-ireh 31, J Apnl 7 
1964 1465 I 1965 


Discounts and advances... 43*7 68*1 77. R 

Notes in circulation ...... 2,533*7 2.650-6 2,676 0 


PROFITS AND FINANCES OF 345 COMPANIES REPORTING IN THE FIRST QUARTER, 1965 


-PROFITS AND RETURNS- 


-CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW- 



TRADING PROFITS 

Prev. Latest 

year year Change 

GROSS 
RETURN 
on net assets 
Prey. Latest 
year year 

NET 

RETURN 

on net equity assets 
Prev. Latest 

year year 

NET 

LIQUID 

ASSETS 

Prev. Latest 

year year 

Net 

new 

capital 

Increase 
in over¬ 
drafts 

NET 

CASH 

FLOW 

Prev. Latex 
year year 


£mn. 

£mn. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

(non. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

Breweries, btc. (15) . 

49-3 

58-3 

+ 18 3 

12-9 

14-0 

6 9 

7 3 

23*9 

27*8 

22-5 

- 0-2 

16 3 

18 7 

Building (21). 

Paper ana Pbckiging (5). 

150 

20*1 

+34-0 

15-6 

19-5 

9*4 

11*9 

Dr. 6-5 

Dr. 6-3 

2-3 

0 7 

6-7 

8 8 

2-3 

2-7 

+ 17-4 

10-5 

11*9 

6 8 

7*6 

1-3 

It 

Nil 

Nil 

0 8 

1*0 

Chemicals asd Paint (10). 

27-1 

32-2 

+ 18-8 

13-5 

15-9 

9-2 

10 2 

4-1 

2-3 

1-6 

1-8 

14-1 

15-8 

Clothing and Footwear (21). 

60 

6-6 

+ 10-0 

17*0 

17-8 

9-4 

9-7 

0*4 

0-1 

1*1 

0-9 

2-0 

2-3 

Electrical Manufacturing (14) .... 

441 

51 *7 

+ 17 2 

14 3 

15-2 

8 5 

95 

Dr.32* 1 

Dr.25 -8 

18*4 

-III 

22 5 

25 4 

Engineering (63). 

35 7 

46 0 

+28 9 

11-2 

14 7 

4-9 

7-4 

2-7 

Or. 0 1 

Nil 

3 1 

14-6 

20-8 

Entertainment (10). 

4*0 

5 1 

+27-5 

9*2 

10*9 

3 3 

5*8 

3-0 

2*8 

7-0 

0 3 

0-6 

1*5 

Property (15). 

6*6 

7-1 

+ 7-6 


8-9 

3-4 

3 7 

Or. 4-1 

Dr. 7-0 

1*6 

2-2 

0-8 

0*9 

Food and Confectionery (18) .... 

53*5 

55 4 

+ 3-6 

15*5 

15 6 

9 1 

8*9 

Dr. 1-3 

Dr. 3-0 

7-4 

7*6 

21-2 

22-5 

Iron and Sceol (18). 

105-4 

138-8 

+31 -7 

4*3 

7*3 

2 2 

4-3 

Dr.40-6 

Dr.65 a 5 

Nil 

17-7 

56-4 

68 1 

Motors, etc. (19). 

36 6 

48*5 

+ 32*5 

15*2 

19-1 

9 2 

11*3 

Dr.15-5 

Dr. 4*8 

Nil 

- 4*5 

17*6 

23 0 

Newspapers and Printing (5). 

3*5 

3 8 

+ 8 6 

12*3 

12-5 

7 1 

6 9 

2*1 

Dr. 0 1 

Nil 

0 1 

1 4 

IS 

Oil (l>. 

0 2 

0*2 


16*9 

14 4 

9 2 

8 3 

02 

0*1 

Nil 

Nil 

01 

0‘i 

Shipbuilding (1). 

0 3 

0 1 

-66*7 

6*9 

... 

3-6 


0 3 

Dr. 0-2 

Nil 

0 3 

01 

06 

Shipping (2) . 

Shops and Stores (5). 

0*6 

0*7 

+ 16-7 

4*3 

6*4 

4*3 

5-9 

2 2 

2*3 

Nil 

0 1 

0*5 

44*5 

45*8 

+ 2*9 

25*7 

250 

13-8 

12*6 

31 -9 

26 9 

Nil 

Nil 

9*2 

9*2 

Cotton (3). 

10 

12 

+20*0 

12-9 

13-8 

8 9 

10 5 

0*7 

0 1 

0 2 

0 2 

0 6 

0*7 


6 3 

7*8 

+23*8 

11-2 

13-9 

6 6 

7 4 

Dr. 0-4 

1*9 

2-8 

- 0 6 

2 8 

2 8 

Wool (IB. 

5 0 

5*0 


13-2 

11-3 

7*5 

5 6 

Dr. 4-2 

Dr. 3-9 

3*6 

- 0*4 

1 *9 

1 '6 

Tobacco (2) .. 

114*0 

119*2 

+ 4*6 

19-1 

19-1 

* 9*9 

9*9 

46-7 

58-8 

5*3 

-11-2 

38*6 

38 + 

Miscellaneous manufacturing (49). 

73*6 

87*5 

+ 18-9 

15-0 

16*9 

8-6 

9 3 

21-7 

23*9 

Nil 

1*2 

33 4 

38*2 

Miscellaneous others (22). 

10-1 

13 3 

+31 -7 

II-• 

13-S 

7 0 

8 5 

Dr. 7 3 

Or. 3 4 

6*6 

-20 

4-2 

60 

All group»*-{34S companies).. 

<44 6 

757-2 

+ 17 5 

13 8 

14 6 

71 

• 1 

29 2 

20-1 

Nil 

6 3 

266 5 

308 5 


Tht quarterly tables' giving the full analysis of company balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts are no longer published 
in The Economist, but will be sent. free, of charge (within the next two.weeks) and for future, quarters on application, to the 
Investment Department, The Economist, 25, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.I. 

■amend ea e MewaMPor. Authorised ee Second CfUe Med. Poet Office Depi.. CUftwa. Printed i» J'upland hf St. Ctements Fred# T.td., London, P.C.x Published by The Bi-oW* 
Newspaper ltd., et 25 St. Jumei'i St* cei, London, KW.l ’lilcphotie: Whitehall 5193. P(Hi*te oh tbis lutie: UK 4*1.; OverteM Id. 































































Who’d think that these cardboard frozen food 
packages were made by Metal Box? 

xtsitssb of these paokggm le a metal box. Bat they we both made by Metal Box. 
vNThat's one elhgulairfact, now here's another: whether yon realise It or not 
yon have been using Metal Box packaging for years. There's a good selection 
In your home now - yea), la paper and plastic as well as metal. And it's Unite 
simple to oheok. You are probably using Metal Box products If yon have Food* 
owns; Cardboard cartons; Flexible packets of soup, shampoo, etc,; Cardboard drum * 
scourers, salt, etc,; Paint cans; Tobacco tins; Plastic bottles - detergents, cosmetics, 
etc,; Aerosol sprap cans; Transparent film packages. 

; ' * 'I r 

fl5) T hmrm’m mor# 

— they’re leaders in metal jnbMf 


Lending manufacturers of packaging in metal, 
paper and plasties, A Mt engin- 

maSSsaaB*** m '~ 

A reward* team oTowritt dphttnuously en¬ 
gaged Jn * wide rang* of protects Involving 
ttott technology, physios. chemistry end 
micro-biology. 

A youthful andyttfbTOu;* industry with tre¬ 
mendous potential lor the future. 



itfjteal 




Ml 10 IMA 
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conditioning,.. pumping... trartepoMps 



< 'uV 

> Mi J 

X YV 

i * 


let Crane help you profit though 
coordinated purchasing 

of 

flow control, water conditioning, electronic controls 
components • systems•prodesses 

Make Crane your single source of supply and responsibility 




Among thousgnds of selection* in our 
Doming lino gf pumps, is this Heavy-Duty 
notary with axial adjustment. 


Velvet. Available in cast stool> hronxo; 
and SPtctal rttjrJ alloys for severe opar* 
atlng condition#. 





§S 



THE COORDINATED COMPANIES Op 



WOULD MAOSUMrCMf CRANE (A, International Division, 300 Park Avenue, New York, U.8.A. 
AUSTRALIA: Crane Australis Pty. Ltd., Sydney * CANADA: Crane Canada Ltd., Montreal * EMUND: Crane Ltd., London 
FRANCE: Crane S.A., Paris ’GERMANY: Crana G.m.bJi, Demldorf • HOLLAND: N.V. NederlandfrAmerikaanse Rttk*fabriek, Deventer 
MEXICO: Crane-Demln| de MgRpA Manterrey, N.L. • SPAM: Crine-FISA, S.A., Bilbao 

For prompt Motto* ciftyirottir local Cratio Rapracmntathra. 

Fora eomp/ata UatofCraaa oomponcof*, ayctomopndprocotaoa, writ* Crana Co., WorM Maadquartara. 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


ALL WARS ARE FILTHY. . . 

But the Vietnam war is not going to be ended by getting shrilly 
excited about it. The range of possible outcomes is being 
gradually narrowed as the fighting goes on without either side 
^treating from Its chosen position. The only hope of a decent 
solution lies in carefully blending military resolution with 
diplomatic ingenuity—as Mr Johnson seems to realise page 
387. Wg view as seen from Hong Kong and Canbeira 

HU ' " ill- i . m e i , mm mum , . . i 1, 1. - 

A MANf 'of INTEGRITY 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home has worked valiantly for the Conserva¬ 
tive party Since he became leader 18 months ago. But he is 
not equipped to contest the vital, central ground of Bntish 
politics with Mr Wilson. Though the conditions do not exist 
for a successful revolt against him, Sir Alec's last service to his 
party should be to consider very seriously now whether he 
should give way to a younger man better fitted for the great 
continuing debate on Bntain's economic future page 386. 


WHO ARE AFRICA'S FREEDOM FIGHTERS 7 

Tanzania is China's choice as a springboard for its hoped-for 
leap into Africa This perturbs the West The right thing to do 
is to see how Tanzania feels about it—and then whole¬ 
heartedly support those Tanzanian policies that are based on 
qenuine African aspirations and therefore coincide with thd 
West’s beliefs page 389. 


PAUSg IN WASHINGTON 

President Johnson's decision to put off most of his visitors from 
abroad and ell his own visits abroad is mainly, but not entirely, 
the consequence of the Way In which Vietnam is dominating all 
his forUign policy page 416. 

. . . . )H. W - — i m i. 

ACADEMIC QUESTIONS IN AMERICA 

As more and more young people pour into America's colleges 
and universities, both they and their teachers are wondering 
whether such an education has any point. But the great 
diversity of higher education in America is the most 
valuable thing about it to a British observer page 416. 


DOWN FROM SEVEN PER CENT? 

There is a strong case for making an early reduction in Bank 
Rate page 390. especially as sterling has been hesrteningly 
stronger on the exchange markets this week. But there 
is no case for bringing down building society mortgage rates 
even if Bank rate is reduced page 448. 

The Economist I 25 St. James's Street. London . SWt 


MR BENN'S FLOODGATES 

If its incomes policy is to succeed, the British Government needs 
to seize the right psychological moment to show that it is in 
earnest about it That right psychological moment was missed 
last week. Mr Wilson should neve immediately dismissed from 
ministerial office his Postmaster General, whose Inflationary pay 
award to postmen has made nonsense ofreusrything that Mr 
George Brown has been trying to do page 388, 

) 

THE IMmbRTtafS OFREINq iWtffc * 

Swiss prosperity since the war has bean bulk on the feuridetion 
of cheap, easy foreign labour. Yet suddenly me Swiss find these 
foreigners the root of ell social evil, and a law, passed in 
February, instructs firms to cut down their foreign labour force. 
How end why had this happened ? The lessons that our special 
correspondent draws from the Swiss experience are not for the 
Swiss alone pago 397. 


NAZI FATHERS . . . AND SONS 

The scandal about a professor at Vienna university attacked by 
the Socialists for his neo-Nazi opinions has shocked the 
Austrians into examining their consciences on their Nazi past 
and some present anti-semitic trends pago 462. 


WHERE THERE'S MUCK . . . 

Operating launderettes is a small man's business. They are easy 
to run end little capital is needed. But it is not as profitable as 
some'sates literature suggests pago 439. 


-T ’ . ' . . 11111 . . * .... 

UNEQUAL BURDENS ON STERLING OIL 

Mr Callaghan's corporation tax will make It Impossible 40 offset 
tax paid abroad against income tax payable on behalf of British 
shareholders. This, rather thart tighter control on foreign 
investment, is the new burden on the giants of starling oil 
It wHi also tax BP, In particular, ter more heavily than the 
American companies with whom it has to compete in the 
world oil market page 437 


BUSINESS BRIEF: WORLD TRADE-PRESSURE ON 
PRICES 

A third of the way through 1965, it still seems likely that world 
expansion will tail off before the end of the year Even so 
international trade might rise some 6 per cent—a figure well 
below last year's extraordinary jump of around 10 per cent, but 
only slightly below the trend over the last decade page 433. 

■ Pounded 1843 tk Detailed contents on page 385 


Are whisky-wise Englishmen reluctant to share 

even though the smuggling is over? 

Until last year you had to smuggle this great Scotch out of Scotland. 

But today it is a monstrous lie, a diabolical corruption of the truth, 
to suggest that an Englishman would be less than generous with his 
Crawford’s. It is one of the good things of life. Last year over a million 
bottles of Crawford’s were consumed in Scotland alone. Now Whisky- 
wise Englishmen are making an heroic effort to duplicate this feat. 

N.' SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. n”y7 
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Rhodesians Home 

Sir— In your article *This Coukl Be the 
Last Time” (April 17th) it ia suggested 
that mass white nfkigmiop to Austraha and 
New Zealand might be a solution tbthc 
Rhodesian problem. Incidentally, af the 
time of Sharpeville the t&ajm suggestion was 
made as regards the White South Africans, 
(Australia’s department qf immigration 
knocked that one on the heat) very smartly.) 

You assume that Australia would be happy 
to have these types. You betray a conception 
of Australia and New Zealand which ia in* 
furiatingly prevalent in this country, namely 
that we’re all pretty much the same as the 
South Africans, Southern Rhodesians, white 
Kenyans and so on since we’ve all been white 
pioneers, enduring hostile natives, wild 
animals, fire and drought to tame a savage 
land. We feel no kinship with these people 
at all. After years of having their boots 
polished by little black houseboys these 
wallahs would be brought down to their 
level with a painful thud in Australia. They 
probably wouldn’t like Australians and I’m 
damn sure Australians wouldn’t like them. 

I put the whole thing to you another way. 
We Aussies and New Zealanders have some 
feeling for the British Isles simply as the 
birthplace of our forefathers, but for the 
other members of the Commonwealth we do 
not and have not ever felt anything, and we 
resent being associated with them as much 
as we resent being told we’re like the 
Americans.—Yours faithfully, 

London , SWi David H. Eastman 

After TSR 2 

Sm—Tile Economist is so influential and its 
facts aj:e so seldom adrift that I hope you 
will allow me some comments on your article 
of April 10th. I do not suggest that the Air 
Staff or the Ministry of Aviation in the past 
have been blamde|*; but I think it im- 
pprtaqt to get the record right. 

First, there is no foundation for the sug- 
gestiem^basic to your irt)de--4hat TSR 2 
was' designed for nuclear and F-IIIA 
for conventional limited war; the operational 
characteristics and capabilities of the two 
aircraft correspond very closely in most 
respects. Incidentally also, contrary to some 
popular ideas, there was no material change 
in the specification since its inception. 

Second, the difference in cost between 
TSR 2 and F-IIIA may not be solely but is 
overwhelmingly a result of the fact that the 
Americans can spread their, research, develop¬ 
ment and capital costs over- a much greater 
number of production aircraft than we can. 
That, plus the much faster production rale 
in America, puts paid to the idea of produc¬ 
ing F-IIIA under licence over here. 

Third, and for the same reason, however 
lamentable may have been our f&ihire to 
exploit Dr Barnes Wallis’s invention, the 
unhappy fact remains that to have gone in 
for a variable geometiy version of TSR 2 on 
our own would have landed us in the same 
financial trouble which is the root qi the 


present matter—indeed warst,because wo 
Should have had the additional cost of de¬ 
veloping the variable-ssir^ep wing. The real 
lesson of the TSR 2 story is simple—that 
we can no longer fford to go it alone in the 
development and production of sophisticated 
military air Weapons system*.. ' 

- Finally, I hope the strategic review will 
conclude that some of our requirements can 
be met by the Buccaneer, which fo excellent 
within mt limits of its specification. But I 
am quite sure it will also conclude that if 
any of qur forces, land, sea or air, are to be 
able to operate at other than fatal disad¬ 
vantage, especially (but by no means only) 
in “ certain ” only too possible circumstances 
“ Bast of Suez,” they must have the backing 
of a strike-reconnaissance force with a vari¬ 
able compound of range, weapon-load, 
strike accuracy and—basically indispensable 
to all three services—reconnaissance effici¬ 
ency, beyond the capacity of either 
Buccaneer or Phantom.—Yours faithfully, 
Yeovil , Somerset John Slessor 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force 

Sir —Surely you could have chosen • photo¬ 
graph of a Navy Buccaneer bomber without 
the markings of the South African Air Force 
in your issue of April 17th. And in view of 
your comments on Rhodesia it might have 
been more appropriate to include shots of 
British-supplied Canberra bombers, Hawker 
Hunters—or even Vampires ; their effective¬ 
ness in a unilateral declaration of independ¬ 
ence as yet untried.—Your faithfully, 
London, WC2 Al J. Venter 


Soka Gakkai 

Sir —I am a member of the student division 
of the Soka Gakkai. On March 20th you 
said that * over-enthusiastic Soka Gakkai 
youths have surrounded homes ... [to sign 
up] a member” and "during election cam¬ 
paigns Soka Gakkai toughs . . . [beat 
up] opposition supporters.” 

Japan is not a barbarous country like 
Africa, but a constitutional state like England. 
And now it is one of the most civilised 
countries in education, in industry, in law, 
etcetera, in the world. If you said that seri¬ 
ously, all the Japanese should get angry and 
doubt The Economist . 

Also on this point: " There have been 
cases where substantial numbers of Soka 
Gakkai’s members have moved lock, stock 
and barrel . . . taking up new jobs.” Tlie 
men who started this rumour apologised 
to us and excused themselves that they did 
not say such a thing, when they were pursued 
by our members in the national assembly. 
And the election management committee 
, expressed thf view that It could not be done. 

In conclusion, there are about 80*000 
university students in the Soka Gakkai who 
study seriously and live vigorously for the 
sake of world peace.—Yours faithfully, 

Tokyo •' Haruo Yokohagi 


Co-operation with 
America 

Sir -The relent comments in The Economist 
on the decision of the United States govern¬ 
ment to Withhold technical information on 
the communications satellite from its Euro¬ 
pean partners suggest that this is believed 
to be an isolated incident. The Economist 
seems to be unaware that the growing feeling 
of European nationalism among European 
engineers and industrialists Is engendered 
largely by the realisation that American co¬ 
operation on technical matters is directed 
solely towards American commercial ad¬ 
vantage. 

For example, the recent offer by United 
States aircraft firms to co-dperate with 
Britain after large orders were placed by the 
present government is worth examining. Full 
Go-operation with Rolls-Royce was assured 
but it was found by the Americans not to be 
feasible to proceed with shared construction 
of the Phantom airframe. It was not pointed 
out that the superior performance of the 
Phantom depends upon newly developed 
aerodynamic improvements and sophisti¬ 
cated structural design methods developed 
in America, whereas Rolls-Royce hold the 
lead in jet engine technology, a lead which 
co-operation would reduce. 

The follies of such one way co-operation 
have been compounded by the decisions of 
weak politicians and the ministrations of a 
largely non-technical Civil Service. The 
commercial damage done and the frustration 
caused throughout our advanced industries 
by shortsighted governments responding to 
American pressure has been, enormous. 

On tbe Continent, however, there is an 
increasing awareness of the fact that inde¬ 
pendent European co-operation in all major 
technologies is imperative if American hege¬ 
mony is to be avoided. The alternative is 
an industrial and technical dependence 
similar to that of Canada. My experience in 
American industry convinces ihje that a 
separate European union it the duly way in 
which the countries ofvtfWfcni Europe can 
retain their technical and industrial competi¬ 
tiveness.—Your faithfully, , 

Anthony Kennt.rt ry 

Hale , Cheshire 


Rescuing the BBC 

Sir— You say that “legitimate commercial 
radio stations might provide the right son of 
lively innovations in local news and features 
that has eluded” the BBC’s own men in 
the provinces up to now. Even if this stric¬ 
ture on the BBC were true, and I doubt it, 
would it not be better first to give the BBC 
the opportunity to engage in some public 
local broadcasting which they have not yet 
been allowed to do? Local commercial 
stations would be driven inexorably to an 
almost continuous diet of pop records (as 
has happened in the United States).—Yours 
faithfully, Christopher Rowland 

House of Commons, SWi 
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One thing he never leaves behind... 

Samsonite 



Attach* 3* wide £16.0.Od.; 

for the man who likes to take even more, 

the 5' Diplomat at £19.0,Od. 


A man on the move must leave many precious things 
behind. But his Samsonite luggage, never! 

This is luggage designed for today—light yet strong, 
slim and spacious and ready to go! 

Within its strikingly elegant 3" width, the Samsonite 
Attache can pack a surprising amount of 
business. Fitted with expandable folders. Snap shut 
the exclusive hidden locks and you have, in 
a strong magnesium frame, the business world's 
most useful status symbol. 

The Samsonite Silhouette Three-Suiter for men takes 
good care of evcryihing you'll need on 
e\cn the longest business trip. Special fitments 
to ensure simple, crease-free packing. 

Who said: “You can't take it with you?’’— 
Samsonite can! 


Samsonite Silhouette* 

The luggage that sets the pace the world over 



The Samsonite 
Silhouette 
Suiter £29.0.04' 


Colour range: ATTACHE—Oxford Grey • Saddle Tan • Ginger Tone • Deep Olive • Jet Black 3-SUITER—Alligator • Oxford Grgy • Deep 0live * Tanbark 
FOR COLOUR BROCHURES AND NAMES OF LOCAL STOCKISTS WRITE TO? SAMSONITE AT 26A ALBEMARLE STREET • LONDON W l TELEPHONE HYDE WW 4011 
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... and resins that helped build and furnish Coventry Cathedral 


From CIBA: a help to lepers... 

and to the builders of a great cathedral 


The worldwide CIBA organization employs 
4,000 people in research and spends 
£10,500,000 a year on this activity alone. This 
Is how a great chemical group develops d 
pnique capacity to meet special challenges. 
Pharmaceuticals to agrochemicals. 
A pharmaceutical for the treatment of leprosy, 
and a great advance in the treatment of high 
blood prcssme-both come from CIBA scien¬ 


tists. So do insecticides and vetorinaiy 
products, a whole range of^agrorjjem^ai^ 
that help farm*?! s.’gTowers, and the tioatmunt 
of animals all ov a rthe woild. 

FROM RESINS TO DYESTUFF $. From Dux- 
ford, near Cambridge, come CJBA pioducts 
extensively used in Coventry Cathedral; ad* 
hesives lor the concrete columns in tim rave 
and tor window rnullions, a cioss, Iheiduds, 


an d Urn wo o|f§,i From CIS A In Mon- 

"ch'-ster comp pioduels to solve the dyer's 
problem of finding a dye that won't run when 
washed, as well as (lo choos® another of 
ninrif l ou’i discoveries) a new way of dyeing 
wooi by continuous methods. 

So much from CIBA, where research need 
no passports For further information, write t 
C/BA United Kingdom Limit'd, 96 Piccadilly, W.1 . 


CIBA 


DYESTUFFS • PHARMACEUTICALS • RESINS - TECHNICAL APPLICATION PRODUCTS • PHOTOCHEMICALS * AGROCHEMICALS • RARE METALS 


to o 
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World traffic made it necessary 


On the day of its launch, 150,000 
dealers and pump attendants in 
55,000 service stations round the 
world were ready to put Shell Super 
Motor Oil into cars. An equivalent of 
some four million pint-cans of the oil 
had been distributed. And an esti¬ 
mated 35 million motorists had an 
opportunity of asking for it by the end 
of that day. 


Theie weie Uo main icasons behind the 
need foi a new oil. Inst, the explosive 
giowth in woild Udfhc, making life much 
toughci loi engines than ever befoic And 
secondly, the spread of great highways, 
making possible high-speed motoimg for 
hours at a time 

Shell Super Motor Oil is new from the 
laboratory bench up. It is a brand-new oil 
with additives, not an old oil up-dated It 


h is been internationally tested on the bench, 
on the toad, and on the rough tiack. 

I oi any and every car anywhcie in the 
woild. Shell Super Motoi Oil does h\e 
things that no othci oil can do so well lor 
so long. 

One, it has viscosity chaiactei istics which 
make it suitable foi the Sahaia summer, 
Alaska winter, or anything between. Two, 
it pi events the thick sludge that can form 




World Shell made it possible: 
Shell Super Motor Oil. 


in an engine. Three, it renders acids (harm-* 
ful particularly when an engine runs .‘cold 4 ) 
totally ineffective. Four, it protects an 
engine from rusting inside by keeping 
moisture away from metal surfaces. Five, it 
avoids the formation of lacquer which can 
gum-dfr, piston rfrig$, and reduce engine 
performance. 

That, very briefly,t>ShellSuper Motor 
Oil. The simple facts disguise the massively 



meticulous testing that preceded the launch, 
and tlie gigantic operation of the launch 
itself on all continents. 

It hardly needs saying that only an or¬ 
ganisation with worldwide technical and 
marketing resources, such as Shell’s, could 
plan a new oil so thoroughly. Shell Super 
Motor Oil is now on the map. And in the 
space of a single day, it has made every 
other motor oil look like something left 
over from yesterday. 
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POWER 


FROM LABRADOR'* 
MIGHTY CHURCHILL FALLS 
10.000.000 H.F. 
(60.000.000.000 K. W. H.) 


ASLOWASidjKWH. 

FOR TIRM POWLR AT YEAR ROUND OCEAN PORTS IN f.EV.TO<J\DLALD 


THE GREATEST HYDRO POWER 
POTENTIAL IN THE WESTERN 
WORLD, AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRY 
ESTABLISHING IN NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND ... 3.000.000,000 K.w.h. available 
In 1969... more than 25,000,000,000 by 
1971 ... the full potential by 1973. 

TEN MILLION H.P.—equal to the combined 
output of Grand Coulee. Aswan, plus both 
United States and Canadian dams at 
Niagara Falls—is being made available in 
Newfoundland at the lowest rates border¬ 
ing the Atlantic ocean. 

HIGH VOLTAGE power grid under con¬ 
struction. PLANT SITES available adjacent 
to grid on all-year deep water ocean ports. 
MATERIALS and fresh water readily availa¬ 
ble. LABOUR plentiful and easily trained 
to skills. TRADE and technical schools 


maintained by government. WAGE RATES 
reasonable, living costs moderate. 
PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND has 
Canadian political, economic stability. 
TOWNSITES planned in hydro-powerareas 
and adjacent to grid. 

NEWFOUNDLAND (bigger than the com¬ 
bined areas of Belgium. Holland and 
Denmark) is on Great Circle shipping and 
air routes. North America's closest point to 
Europe. Short sea contact with North and 
South America. Jet airports include 
Gander; rail connections Orj Island and 
with mainland North America.' 

Brochure available on request Inquiries on 
your letterhead should be addressed to 
Hon. Joseph R. Smallwood. Premier. 
Confederation Building, St. John's. 
Newfoundland. 


NAUTICAL MILES FROM 8T. JOHN'S 



Liverpool 1.995 

Lisbon 1.959 

Dakar 2.646 

Kingston. 

Jamaica 2.140 

New York 1,093 

Rtode Janeiro 4,663 



PROVINCE OP 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 

CANADA 
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Skill 

and 

Science 



Utrasonie testing of an engute 
mounting beam for the Vickers VC JO 


Thfe increasing sophistication and standards 
of today’s products, particularly those in the 
aeroplane and motor vehicle fields, 
are creating larger markets for alloy and 
carbon steels of improved and consistent 
quality. ESC’s new Tinsley Park steelworks 
is designed to meet this trend. To deal with 
a 500,000 ton throughput the melting furnaces 
and mills are comparable in scale with those 
used in bulk steel production, but special 
alloy steels in these quantities require 
today’s most advanced scientific control methods, 
extensive automation and the skill of 
highly experienced steelmakers; an amalgam 
ESC has pioneered to set new standards for 
the steel industry. 


EH 


leads the way 



Principal operating 
companies of tho 
English Stool Group 

English Sftssl Forge and Engines* 
Ing Corporation Limited Hoary, 
medium and light forgings—machinal 
or block—for tho electrical, marine, 
structural, chemical, tram port and 
general engineering induetrlea, drop 
forgings for aircraft, automoblls and 
general anglnaarlng 

English Steal Rolling Mills Cor* 
poration Limited. Carbon and alloy 
ateel billets and bars, high speed stasis 
and tool ataala. 

English Steal Castings Corporation 
Limited Steel casting* ranging from 
189 tons to a few pounda In weight for 
the railway, alactrical, marina an< 
heavy ang nearing Induatrlea, 

English Steal Spring Corporatise 
Limited Laminated and coll springs 
for automobiles, railway rolling stock 
and locomotives and for generdl 
engineering purposes. 

English Steel Tool Corporation 

Limited Engineers' cutting tools, 
flies pnd hacksaw bladoa. 

English Stool Magnet Corporation 

LlndtatL Permanent magnets and 
magnet alloys 

Darlington Fnrgn Limited, 
jl forgings and castings for 
marine and general engineering 
tatrlea. 


Dree. 4 Co. Limited. Mono¬ 
wheels, disc centres, tyres, axles 
complete wheel pairs for i " 
ig stock. 


1 railway 


Modem Hardmotala Limited. Tung¬ 
sten carbide tips, cutting tools and 
dies, welding rods, hot pressed 
products. 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LTD. 

River Don Works, Sheffield 

STEELMAKERS . FORGEMASTERS . 3TEELFOUNDERS . ENGINEERS 


Member company nf tho Vfekera Group and associate company of Common Laird 4 Co. Ltd, 
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Looking for a key to international trade ? 


! 



YOUR MAN 
FROM C. ITOH 
HAS 
A KEY 
FOR 

EVERY DOOR 


offers yon fast efficient service in export, import, 
triangular trade and joint investment ventures. 
Why not let your nearby C. Itoh man give yen 
his expert help? You’ll find one Ip every ma jor city 
of the world. 


<ci>c itoh & co. mx 

'V / 


Interh«tl*m»lTr*d*rs/Gsn»r»i ImpyeUt* ml8nnrtiH/8Ml»wiC ni | »l M»ti 

LONDON OFFICE: C. ITOH & CO.; LTD., LONDON BRANCH 

Kempsoii House, Camoitiile St. r London, E.C.3, ENGLAND 
Cable: "1TOHCHU LONDON EC3" 

HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan ' Cable: “CITOH 05AKA” 

TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan Cable: ‘‘C1TOH TOKYO” 

Oflkes in Europe: Loiulon, Paris, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Amsterdam. Milano, Madrid, Beograd. Offices in other continents : New York, Los Angeles, Momneal. 
Mexico City, Sio Paulo, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth Teheran, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and other main cities 


C. Itoh, one of Japan’s oldest and most experienced 
trading companies, is a master locksmith when it 
comes to opening the doom of international trade. 
With a staff of almost 7,060 experts mid over 75 
branches and affiliates throughout the world, C. Itoh 
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Cents make electric fire alarms ranging from very simple manually actuated types* 
to completely automatic detector system# that will give the alarm without hnman 
aid and if need be, signal the fire station by direct line. Smaller factories, offices 
and shops seeking to comply with the statutory regulations usually reoyifeWly 
the simplest system, but a more sophisticated install** ' ^. ... 

tlon is called for in large or widespread premises* esis&tnjjfy JV?LVm ml » $p 
where some sections are unmanned muoh of the time or j %3jr Jlw im% A 
where known fire hazards exist. When the system oho sett e f I circ tfvco 
is of the type approved by the Fire Offioes' Committee a * 1 v . 

reduction m insurance premiums is usually granted. FIB# AL ABlf 8 


GENT ft CO LIMITED. Varadav Works. Leicester London Oiftce* it Shovroom- 4f Victoria St., S.W.l. 
Also at Birmingham ■ Bristol • Qlaagow • Nk#eaaw« Belfast 


V 
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in the COMPUTER AGE 


Affecting overseas sales Improving our direct and in¬ 
direct overseas sales beyond 50% of expanding total sales. 
Extending our overseas investment where this will bring 
business that would otherwise be unobtainable because of 
high duties and transport costs. In so doing, it will be our 
aim to provide export opportunities for such items as machine 
tools, and to build up further local connections which will 
allow the export of some products which cannot be made 
locally. 

. Providing services which will assist the export sales of 
British companies outside our Group, whenever it lies in 
our power. 

Affacting our customers Contributing to our customers' 
success by providing quality products, on time, and at 
economic prices. 

Being alive at all times to new products and techniques. 
Providing sufficient depreciation on machine tools to ensure 
, that we are always ready for changes in products, in product 
design, and in machine suitability for specialist requirements. 

Affecting OUr employees Using every possible method to 
keep our employees fully informed about the facts of our 
business so that, without exception, they will be in a posi¬ 
tion to understand the vital necessity of joint work towards 
achievement of these aims. 

Making each Birfield company a better firm to work for. 

AffOCtiOg OUr shareholders Giving our shareholders a fair 
return on the funds they have provided. 



MAIN PRODUCTS 


' BEARINGS |oand Brook Ltd. Bound Brook Booritig Corporation of Aitonca. R Jones h Co Lid, 
NTN Iiarlngs-Birflfild Ltd, Tho Phosphor Broruo Co Ltd, flollto Lid. 

CASTHIflt. FORfittGB t EXTfttftlOflf Torptnp & Presraort ltd, R. Jones & Co Lid, 
Ifepr Alloys fctd.'Uwtfcfc Biflinooring Ltd, ffes Piasphor Brano Go Ltd. Siionor. Bros Lid. 

• mmm Me HCMENTS Itrflaf# Fiftwien ltd. Bound Brook Lid. Orison-Paid Solos Ltd. 

n GARAGSf ttflWEIIT Loyoopk Eagtoowiogitd. 

VACHMERV . iohwy-Oddy tngtrwertofl Ud. fOMtity-Foundry Moohit-saitons (Half rot) Ltd, 
Mfachbii Toofi-Birfield Machine loots Ltd. Tpxtife-A L Calloyhan ii Son Lid. 

MECHAIUGAL HAROLIHG Telco Hoists Ltd, Telco Franco SAToundry MpclioiiisaiionslBalliorJLtd. 

RAILWAY EQUIPMENT Birfield Filtration Ltd. Hardy Spicdr Ltd, LsycocL Engmuormy Ltd, 
,Railko Ltd, Salisbury TidiisiiusS'uiis lid, llic Vacuum Bralm Co ltd. 

HHIERED METAL PRODUCTS Bound Brook lid, Bound Brook Bearing Corporation of Amer ca 

TRANSMISSIORIIRITSARf>DRIVES Bofiold (Nodorland) lransmirsie NV. Birfiold T.asnn ;sioni 
SpA, Hardy Spicor Ltd, Hardy Spier; Waltcrschcid Ltd, Lay^uik [ngmoming lid, Nord.ska KanJari AB 
Salisbury Transmission Ltd. 

BIRFIELD LTD • 20 HILL STREET • LONDON W.1 
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H^V$Pi'odtfCft Hondied 

import-export iciness 
Mudiitg rtw materials, tin tstwtf , 
fe*#t, tic.. plus overseas ceeslfuctlog 
projects end technical knowledge. 

M ^World's Tap In Triangular Trod* 

V Owr weH4>wt40 network o« offlm.tecifltetas 
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Nichimen s 70 years of experience in domestic and international trading, plus its worldwide network of 
offices, assure you of the finest, most efficient service available. . | 

Our imports and exports, amounting to £ 600,000,000 annualy, include everything from textiles to 
electronic equipment, as well as technical know how and massive construction projects. 

We have stationed 4,500 specialists all over the world who are prepared td deal, with 'pny trade aspect, no 
matter how large or small. Give our representative nearest you a cdiW^SObii,,;,,.. • 
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C.P.O. Box 18, Osaka, Japan Cable: "NKCHIlfEN OSAKA** 

London 1 Nichimen Co., Ud. London Branch Tower 4, Htttgate fjtaljiee. LwIgdU HIW 

London, E.C.4 Hamburg: Deutsche Nichimen G.m.b.M. Hamburg 94L 0rawo,.IWelchen 12 
Duesseldorf t Deutsche Nichimen G m.b.H. Duesseldorf, Lamermonaefrola^7artl»'Nkhioetl i 
France 5.A. 231 Rue Saint Honore, Pons ler Milanat Nkhimott fldlSWdaba' 

Repubblico 32, Milano , ^ ' 

Other •ranches and Liaison Representatives. BERWN* MWHBO YCSWt,' 1 
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KARACHI-CALCUTTA .RANGOON-SINGAPORE D JAK'AfT A• BANGKOR^5AKSON*WON© 
KONG-MANILA- SYDNEY*MELBOURNE. ETC 
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A tale of 



STOREYS 


You are looking at Littlewoods' new building 
in Liverpool—and at a bit of history i 

This is the highest office block in Liverpool 
(320 feet above sea level.) It is also the first 
structure in Britain to be designed as a rigid all- 
welded steel frame using high yield stress 
steel Universal beams and columns (rolled at 
Dorman Long's Lackenby Mill) 

Why?Because on th/s contract, the consult¬ 
ing engineers found that for overall economy 
and speed of construction steel showed 
definite advantages over other forms of 
construction . 

Using a steel framework had other advantaged. 
Smaller columns gave more usable space No 
haunches meant clear runs for services Less 
deadweight allowed small foundations. 

Fabrication and erection of all structural steel¬ 
work (about 2,200 tons in the first phase) was 
carried out by Redpath, Brown & Company 
Limited. 

Architects Quantity Surveyors 
end Electrical Engineers 
W, L Stevenson, Esq, 0 B.E., Manager, 

Littlewoods Department of Architecture & Planning. 

Consulting Structural Engineers 
Bingham Blades & Partners, Liverpool. 

General Contractors 
Tysons (Contractors) Ltd., Liverpool. 


DORMAN LONG 

SST«SEL 
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Want to sun yourself all the way t*y New York? 
We have built two new ships to let you do just that! 


. Modern flottlmt 

Jwtnel-detigti 
itreams all smoke 
andfumtt 
out to tea. 


TUB ITAl.UX 1 «NW 


ontotft nr* roufewnee a i vxifi . 


Off to die States ? Climb aboard the Michelangelo or Raflaello—latest ships of At 
Italian Line. Sail the Sunshine Route (Genoa-Caqnea-New York) where the sun ahines 
40 weeks in the year. Trice it tanned-end tally, But don’t be surprised if you want to 
stay die round trip. We built our «Mpe {naiad holidays. To some, a holiday means 
fresh air, and a chance to get in some hied physi cal exercise. So we have air-conditioned 
all the cabin*, put in a gym, sod conettucted 1 i promenade decks. For others, a holiday 
means sun, peace, and lota of gt)Od food. So we sail die Genoa-New York Suadun# 
Rpdt, beep our service sifont, and bee soma pretty good chefs <73 at$| toM mtiich 
explains a menu i,oeo dishes km* and aeto vintages deep). For dte its* of Us, w« 
put in a couple of nightclub#, a teenage dub, bare, swimming-pools, 'ilaarn flatus 
and a 3-deck cinema. Sort of “fiesta”. Sort of fun. Since you’re reading about us, 
why not get in touch with your tmvci agent today. He wiRbc gtadtojifi** fotrall the 
information you need, fake an aperitif tot your Statedde vis^ ywirtelf a 

great time over them. ” 


iE5PF^ 7 *: * > • ■ 

. J .. ..4.. ..._ t 


.MuwlqMflmrinMe 
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How to stop worrying and learn to live wi 
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esuvius- 


Every 13 years or so, flashes and tremors announce the latest eruption of 
Vesuvius. Peasants make quickly for the plains, geologists say to each other 
“I told you so", and seismographs get unaccustomed exercise. 

For a volcanic eruption can always be predicted. There are plenty of warn¬ 
ings to both the scientist and the.mountain's human neighbours. Everyone 
knows what to expect and what to do. 


In Britain we are happily spared volcanic eruptions, but our businesses do 
suffer from their costly equivalent—fiifc Yet when fire stt ikes—as it docs 
often—we are taken by surprise. , 

The outbreak and behaviour of fire are predictable too. Over half the fires 
industry are due to only ^ven elemeptary causes—careless smoking, 
electrical faults, rubbishdisposal, heat frommachlnes, and children play 
ing with matches, being the mostscommon ofaihEqually elementary pre 
cautfcmsf. 


fire, and how to recogSfire risks. will do 

nmh to prptect your premises. In planning your fire training, a practical 
first Step would be to .get; the special F.P.A. publications obtainable from 
theaddress below. 


No 13 in a series of advertisements issued by: Fire Protection Association, 
Aldermary House, Queen Street, London EC4 


X 
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(Sabena Hies pace-tetters to industrial premiers while paee-tetting wives shop with lady Sabena) 


Next to airplanes, our first love, we think that shipyards are fasci- That's why wa are not at all surprised to find you here. One 

mating places. Take that tanker over there on the ways, in just a naturally expects to meet a pace-setter at a launching of such. 

few months she’ll be crossing thehfgh seas, visiting exotic lands, importance. It is part of your unerring skill for picking the best. 

A bit romantic, we'll agree* but it is the sort of life we enjoy 

leading. As a matter of fact, that tanker is a shipbuilding first. It's obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 

tmm 

'tfltut HfiH 4'itmts 

SABENA,. THS ONLY INTERNATIONAL NfifWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUS, df . TH£. COMMON! .,^ARKfV 
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A Man of Integrity 

S ir alec douglas-home is a sound enough Tory teapot, but an astonishingly 
bad pourer. And this is why, in the end, even the soundest of Tories will 
give a sigh of relief when Sir Alec decides that he has had enough. That could 
be after the next general election. But in Conservative interests it ought to be 
sooner. The reason is utterly simple: that any other leader would be more likely 
to lead the Conservatives to victory in that election. 

Of course Sir Alec is game. He is a fighter. He personifies principles that 
are dose to the heart of Conservatism. He has surprising charm. All this made 
him the most acceptable leader for the bulk of the party when Mr Macmillan 
departed. Add to that what Sir Alec’s defenders are saying now, that after all 
he ran Mr Wilson as close as four seats six months ago, and he may still be 
considered to deserve well at Conservative hands. Add again that much of the 
public critidsm of Sir Alec has necessarily been from non-Tory lips and it seems 
an act of positive antagonism to the Conservative party to point out that under 
him it has, in fact, been poorly, inarticulately and ineffectually led. 

Sir Alec saved the Conservatives from abject defeat; certainly. But he did 
not do it by his campaigning style or the issues he chose to fight on himself. 
He did it by postponing the election from June to October, as the Conservative 
party machine advised him to. Sir Alec happens to be the first Conservative 
leader for donkey’s years who runs permanently behind his party in popular 
opinion. Rather than blessing him for holding Mr Wilson to four seats, his 
defenders should be wondering whether he did not cost them those four seats 
and more. The current gap between the Conservative rating and Sir Alec’s own 
rating in the National Opinion Poll suggests that Sir Alec would be worth 50 
seats to Labour at a general election. This is not just because Sir Alec looks 
bad on television; and certainly not because television deliberately does him 
down. (Though Sir Walter Bromley-Davenport and other loyalists may not 
credit it, film editors usually cut Sir Alec to sound more coherent on television 
than he does in his actual speeches.) Sir Alec happens to be bad on television 
for the same reasons that he is bad in the House of Commons. It is a long time 
since the Conservatives had so poor a speaker, so indifferent a debater and so 
apparently unbriefed a questioner at their head. 

Sir Alec is a man of integrity. He is not a supple man, as so many who sit 
beside him, and directly opposite him, in the Commons ate supple men. He 
became Conservative leader, fought the election in the way he did, and conducts 
the Opposition in the way he does in the conviction that he stands for certain 
things in British life which, when they are not actually in the Conservative party 
programme, ought to be above party altogether. He believes in a particular part 
that Britain ought to, play in the world. He believes in a particular kind of British 
society that, in certain ways, if the Conservative election manifesto had been 
carried out in the past six months, would have meant more sensibly radical change 
than Labour is likely to attempt. He believes that Britain ought to enter Europe. 
These are very considerable assets, not only to the party but to the country. 
Had Mr Wilson turned out to be a different kind of Prime Minister than, through 
conviction or convenience, be actually has, Sir Alec’s integrity to the western 
alliance would have been a much more positive virtue in British politics than it 
has so far appeared. Some of Sir Alec’s friends ar? convinced thtit the satirical 
denigration he has suffered since the day he entered 10 Downing Street originates 
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in a plot to cry down integrity in British life. This is down¬ 
right silly. It ought to be possible for those who respect Sir 
Alec's convictions, and respect what he has done for the 
Conservative party, to say openly why he is not the best Leader 
of the Opposition that Her Majesty could employ. 

The central issue of British policy at this moment and for 
the foreseeable future is the conduct of the economy. It is 
there that the political debate ought to be joined, and it is there 
that, because of Sir Alec, the Tory party has signally failed to 
make its impact It may be said that Mr Maudling, Mr Heath 
and Mr Macleod have all failed to make an impression too. 
It may be said that there should be no necessity for a Leader 
of the Opposition to be an expert in such matters. Yet this 
is precisely where the Labour party, in its years of opposition, 
did something which has damaged Sir Alec more than anything 
else. Under Lord Atdee, Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson the 
Leader of the Opposition became a job primarily for an expert 
in home affairs. It is now the Leader of the Opposition who, 
to get the public's car, has to make the big economic speeches, 
to trip the government up at question time, and to lay down 
an alternative policy for the electorate. In the party struggle 
as it is today this is something that cannot be delegated. It 
happens to be true that Sir Alec has never made a successful 
intervention on economic matters while he has been leader; 
and the list of his blunders in public pronouncements is long. 
It is no less true that his successful interventions on home 
affairs in the Commons in the past six months can be counted, 
even with generosity, only on the fingers of one hand. And 
it is Mr Wilson's strategy to play upon this handicap. The 
Prime Minister now occupies all the central ground in the 
political batde: which is why the Conservatives look increase 
ingly a bemused party of the right. 

B ut Sir Alec is still there. And it is no surprise that he is. 

To be successful a Tory revolt against the leadership 
must satisfy three conditions. It must be a revolt of the right 
wing of the party against the centre. It must be a revolt in 
which an alternative leader is bold and determined and un- 
gendemanly enough to put himself forward, and make it clear 
that he is putting himself forward, beyond the point of genteel 
retreat. And it must be a revolt against a leader who has 
already grown tired enough of politics to step down without 
a knock-down drag-out fight. None of these conditions are 
fulfilled in the Conservative party at this moment. 

Sir Alec was in October, 1963, and remains now, the 
favourite of the Tory right wing. He has satisfied them over 
TSR 2 as he has over immigration. But there is more to it 
than that. There are up to a hundred and fifty county members 
whose conceit it is to identify themselves with what was once 
the squirearchy, the landed interest of England. That most 
of them pay their bills by being straightforward company 
directors, not squires, is something they choose to ignore 
unless or until their particular business interest enters politics. 
So Sir Alec, the archtype of the super-squirearchy, remains 
their man although a younger business interest sees him rather 
more clearly for what he is; and that is not the spokesman 
of the efficient and competitive segment of Britain that the 
Conservative party ought to represent. 

Again, Sir Alec remains leader of the party because 
none of the challengers actually dares challenge him, as 
eventually Bonar Law (with Beaverbrook at his back) tackled 
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Balfour. Mr Macleod did challenge him eighteen months ago 
and might again if the going were ever good for him, say 
after another election defeat. But he is the weakest of the 
contenders now and could not stand by himself with only 
Mr Humphry Berkeley and Mr Norman St. John-Stevas as 
his whippers-in. Upon Mr Maudling and Mr Heath has fallen 
the blight of the professional heir-expectant; both are astute, 
both can be pungent, but, sitting around for Sir Alec to act 
when Mr Wilson trails his coat, both can look as weakly 
apprehensive as any Eden without either of them remotely 
possessing Sir Anthony's charisma. Just as there could be 
no real revolt against Mr Macmillan until part of the cabinet 
dug its heels in (Mr Nigel Birch’s heels were never enough), 
so Sir Alec will not be persuaded that enough is enough unless 
he is made aware of the party's unease by a candid friend or 
two. But so long as the heirs expectant rightly believe that 
Sir Alec can swing a hundred votes from among the loyal 
knights to whichever contender among them he prefers, so 
long will the heirs-expectant themselves avoid any open tiff 
with him. If notice is to be served, it will have to come from 
disinterested men of the calibre of Mr Selwyn Lloyd in the 
Commons, Lord Carrington in the Lords and Mr Du Cann 
at party headquarters. Have they made their minds up ? It 
does not look like it. 

And Sir Alec remains leader because he likes being leader. 
He is not a ruminative man as Baldwin was; it is hard to 
conceive of him absorbing the wounds of his critics as Baldwin 
did. He has sensitivity, which makes it unlikely that he will 
hang on longer than his better judgment tells him. But he 
has pride, which so far has argued stubbornly against giving 
up his job as a flop, as another Rosebery, the fag-end of a 
great era. It may be that just because he had a dozen years 
in the Lords he is not yet bored with politics, and not even 
bored with disappointments and intrigues, as Balfour was. 
When Sir Alec says that he means to lead the Tory Party into 
the next election it is necessary to take him as believing every 
word he says. Had Sir Alec even used his new leadership 
election machinery on the morrow of its inception (it was, 
after all, safely before the Roxburgh by-election) he might 
well have secured a sufficiently positive confirmation so that 
no one in the Conservative party would have presumed to 
think other than that he must take Mr Wilson on again. 

But Sir Alec did not do that; and his failure may one day 
be seen as his second last service to his party. For his final 
service must be, when June comes round and if Mr Wilson's 
option to call a snap election fades until the autumn, to ask 
himself yet again whether it is not time to pick the younger 
man whom he considers best fitted for the present kind of 
fight and go on to secure his succession by the party's vote 
(as Sir Alec can do for his heir). He can make his own 
decision dispassionately, for the party's sake. That is the 
point of being a man of integrity. 


Appointments, Business and Personal 
notices, and other 

Classified Advertisements: pages 473, 474, 475, 476, 
477 and 478 
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All Wars Are Filthy 

... but the Vietnam one is going to be settled by careful 
perseverance, not by wringing one’s hands 


T hat “ filthy fascist war ” in Vietnam, as Mrs Anne Kerr 
called it in Trafalgar Square on Monday, has reached a 
stage where high-pitched simplicities like Mrs Kerr’s have 
long since been overtaken by events. The honourable but 
confused member for Rochester and Chatham presumably 
wants the Americans to stop bombing North Vietnam, thus 
returning matters in South Vietnam to where they were at the 
beginning of February (which was two-thirds of the way down 
the slippery slope to a Vietcorig victory). So do the rather 
haphazard collection of her fellow Labour MPs and other 
Labour party supporters who assembled at the annual jam¬ 
boree organised by the Co-operative movement at Blackpool 
on Sunday. On the other side of the hill, there may be men 
in Washington who still believe the war will be ended by 
somebody in Peking flicking a switch and turning off the flow 
of revolutionary current that runs through Hanoi to thfe Viet¬ 
cong. But it ought to be plain, that the positions taken by the 
United States and China in the past eleven weeks virtually 
rule out both these extreme possibilities. Neither of the two 
great patron-powers is in a mood to throw in the sponge com¬ 
pletely without a major struggle. 

What has been happening in the eleven weeks since the 
Americans started bombing North Vietnam is a gradual 
narrowing down of the range of likely outcomes, though the 
range still runs from the tolerably acceptable to the very un¬ 
desirable. The central question is the part the rebels in 
the south will play in any future political settlement. Most 
people, looking at the guerrilla wars of the last twenty years, 
suspect that the Vietcong rebellion is probably too well estab¬ 
lished to be totally extirpated. It is entirely possible, on the 
other hand, that if it can be cut off from its sources of nourish¬ 
ment in the north it can be brought under control, as a fire 
sometimes is, without being actually put out. In that case 
the rebels' share in a future political settlement can 
probably be kept small enough for South Vietnam to remain 
outside the communist camp. Other small countries with 
half-assimilated communist minorities, like Finland and 
Burma, have managed to do just that, though the trick is 
harder to turn in Asia than in Europe. But if the attempt to 
cut the Vietcong off from its northern roots fails, it will pretty 
certainly be the communists who dominate the final settlement 
The only question then will be the speed with which it hap¬ 
pens. and the degree of humiliation inflicted on the United 
States in the process. 

The North Vietnamese have made it clear that the American 
bombing is not yet hurting them enough to persuade them to 
stop helping the rebels in the south. However, it is certainly 
hurting them enough for them not to want it to go on 
indefinitely. This gives them a powerful motive for urging 
the Vietcong to have a last great fling at winning the war in 
the south as soon as possible. The reported withdrawal of 
rebel forces from the southernmost part of the country may 
well be the sign of an impending last fling further north. 


(It might alternatively, as the optimists hope, be the begin¬ 
ning of a general retreat north of the 17 th parallel, but nothing 
else the communists have been doing confirms this hopeful 
reading.) The attempt at a showdown might come at an 
American base like Pleiku or even, if the Vietcong is ready to 
“ try a Dicn Bien Phu," at the marines' laager at Da Nang. 
One rather hopes it will; Da Nang, on the coast, is not Dien 

Bien Phu in its 
pocket of hills, and 
the Americans are 
not the Frencb;. 
Qt, alternatively, 
the attack might 
take the form of an 
attempt to cut 
communica t i 0 n s 
between Da Nang 
and the south 
across the middle 
of the country. 

If a major Viet¬ 
cong offensive in 
the wet weather 
that begins soon 
does succeed in 
capturing an 
American base or 
cutting South 
Vietnam in two, 
the result will be 
more or less a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. 
Morale in the south, which has been rising in the 
last few weeks, will drop again; the old routine of 
coups d'ltat will be resumed; and the Americans will find 
themselves frighteningly near the end of the gangplank. If, 
on the other hand, the outcome is a big battle that the Viet¬ 
cong loses, it will be North Vietnam’s turn for an agonising 
reappraisal. For the North Vietnamese would then face the 
prospect of being steadily bombed to pieces while the rebels 
in the south slowly pulled themselves together, re-grouped, 
and thought out their tactics afresh. In that event the Ameri¬ 
cans’ tactics would have been triumphantly justified: by 
forcing the Vietcong into a decisive battle before it was really 
ready, they might in effect have won the war. 


B ut it is- quite likely that rite rainy season will bring no 
decisive victory for either side. In that case the range 
of possibilities will narrow still further, and the conflict will 
settle down into a war of attrition that might drag cot for a 
long time. The outcome of this war of attrition will depend, 
first, on the citent to which the recent rise in South Viet- 
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namese morale can be put to practical use (Mr McNamara, 
the American Secretary of Defence, has been arranging in 
Hawaii this week to train an extra 100,000 South Vietnamese 
troops). It will depend, second, on the extent to which the 
flow of aid to the Vietcong from the north can be diminished. 
If the North Vietnamese can be jostled irfto reducing the supply 
of recruits and arms in the hope Of limiting the aerial pounding 
they have to take—or if they simply cannot get the supplies 
through because the bridges are down and the railway broken 
—time will probably work on the side of the Americans and 
the South Vietnamese. The Vietcong, deprived of its northern 
support, would gradually be cut down to its proper size as a 
native southern rebellion, and the way might at last be open 
to a political settlement that is not merely a case of the com¬ 
munist north swallowing the south. 

In this long and delicate operation, timing will be very 
important indeed. The sensible idea has been put forward— 
and informally approved of by the United States, Russia and 
Britain—of bolding a conference about Cambodia’s problems 
during which the interested parties could draw the conversa¬ 
tion round to Vietnam. Cambodia said primly on Tuesday that 
any such conference should deal with Cambodia done, but 
delegates in conference cotrjdors have a way of getting round 
difficulties like that. No conference held in the near future is 
likely to produce a cleair-cut solution of Vietnam’s problems, 
unless one side or the pther changes its position in a hurry. 
But informal conversations would be useful as a means of 
delaying the moment when either the Chinese or the Russians 
might feel obliged to involve themselves more directly. (Both 
have lately as good as said—the Russians on April 17th and 
the Chinese on April 20th—that they will not send volunteers 
to North Vietnam unless the American bombing goes beyond 


Mr Benn’s Floodgates 

Mr Brown's incomes policy starts 
under the worst possible auspices, 
largely because the Postmaster General 
has kicked it in its teeth 

A week after Mr Brown announced the establishment of 
his incomes policy, one of his junior ministerial colleagues 
has gone a long way towards destroying it. At the first whiff 
of pressure Mr Wedgwood Benn, the Postmaster General, has 
handed down an award which means that British postmen's 
wages will have increased by about 20 per cent between tbe 
beginning of 1964 and tbe beginning of 1966. Moreover, this 
calculation is struck before allowing for a two hour “ reduc¬ 
tion in the postmen’s working week ” (which will really mean 
that most postmen will be paid at overtime rates for two 
additional hours). 

In attempting to justify this award, Mr Benn quoted its 
figures in the most muddling possible way, including ignoring 
the effects of backdating and making no allowance for the 
fringe benefit of the reduction in hours: be thereby indulged 
in exactly the sort of misleading arithmetic which Mr Brown’s 
white paper had declared must be renounced by everybody 
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its present limits.) Better still, the conversations could provide 
a way of delicti^'ffiscovejrjng%hat puxturJ of i^iilit|t^ stick 
and diplomatic carrot would bejmoet effective #! getting the 
North Vietnamese to cut down their aid to the Vietcong. 

Senator. Fulbright called on April 18th—echoing an earlier 
suggestion by Canada’s prime minister, Mr Pearson—for a 
pause in the bombing of North Vietnam. The trouble with this 
course is that there is no evidence that the North Vietnamese 
would interpret it as anything but a sign of American vacilla¬ 
tion ; and, if an openly announced pause failed to bring a 
response from Hanoi, and the bombing started again, there 
would be a natural reluctance in Washington to repeat the 
experiment later on, when a halt might well be more fruitful. 
But these objections do not apply to a privately dropped 
American hint, whispered on the back row of a Cambodia 
conference, that the bombing might just stop for a week or 
so, without any public announcement whatever, to give the 
North Vietnamese a chance to reply in kind with an equally 
unpublieised halt in their assistance to the Vietcong. The 
same whispered conversation might include a spelling out of 
President Johnson’s remark on March 25th about the con¬ 
ditions in which “the people and government of South 
Vietnam ” should be “ free to settle their own future.” This 
would begin to define the terms under which tbe southern 
rebels, once they were confined to real southerners, could 
join in the political dialogue. 

Shrill denunciation is simply no longer relevant to the 
Vietnam problem. The need now is for a careful use of mili¬ 
tary strength and diplomatic ingenuity, of determination 
coupled with an awareness of the value of treading cannily. 
The evidence suggests that President Johnson knows what is 
called for. One hopes the other side does too. 


if the incomes policy is to work. Mr Benn justified the increase 
as a catching-up operation, made necessary by the belief that 
postmen's wages have for a long time fallen behind wages in 
comparable occupations ; everybody now forgets that the post¬ 
men called a strike last year after an independent inquiry had 
reported that, by the usual method of comparisons, postmen’s 
wages had in fact done precisely the reverse. Mr Benn is 
sure that after this increase there will be a new spirit in the 
post office and that everybody will co-operate in increasing 
postal efficiency and revenue ; but as a first sign of what be 
means by that he has abandoned household deliveries of 
unaddressed advertising circulars—a service with definite 
revenue-raising possibilities for the post office—because the 
postmen’s union has ideological objections to them. Inevitably, 
the glad word has gone round the post offices that the union is 
barg ain i n g with a politically ambitious weakling. Unofficial 
pacemakers in the muon will now have every incentive to 
greet each award (probably even including this extremely 
generous one) with loud murmurs of militancy, because tbe 
post office must be considered to have joined the ranks of the 
“ pushover ” industries where militancy always pays. 

This is particularly serious for the country, because there 
are now more than 60 major trade union wage claims in the 
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pipeline, with the “ pushover ” industries as usual well to die 
fore. The railway unions have this week tabled another claim, 
only four months after they were given their last 9 per cent 
increase. The London busmen are preparing to demand 
another'leap along what has become their perpetually moving 
escalator. Most of the other familiar front-runners are there. 
Perhaps even more seriously, two powerful unions of well- 
paid workers, who have hitherto usually relied on local bar¬ 
gaining for most of their considerable increases in earnings, 
are this year seeking a large, pacesetting national award as 
well: both the steelworkers and the coal miners are loudly 
proclaiming that they have a special case to be exempted in 


1965 from the working of a national incomes policy. The coal 
miners' “ special case,” for example, is that there is a drift of 
workers from the mines which, they say, must be stopped 
by a large wage increase all round, including in the 
uneconomic areas where Mr Lee is having to distort tire whole 
of national fuel policy in order to provide work for the super¬ 
fluity of miners who still remain. It is imperative for the 
Government to seize the right psychological moment to call a 
dramatic stop to all this nonsense : but one right psychological 
moment was missed last week. It is quite obvious that Mr 
Wilson should immediately have dismissed Mr Benn from 
ministerial office as soon as he made his award. 


Who Are Africa’s Freedom Fighters ? 


If the West is ready to lose patience 
with Africa, let it remember that China 
has all the patience in the world 

I N Africa, it can happen that all publicity is bad publicity. 

Nobody knows this better than President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, unless it be President Julius Nyerere of 
Tanzania. Dr Nkrumah, the Osagyefo, was unfortunate 
enough to become head of the first of the newly independent 
black African countries ; so he is often the conductor for the 
world's lightning wrath. Yet, for all his political sins, Dr 
Nkrumah has never yet deliberately executed political 
opponents, as some of his ex-French neighbours have done ; 
nor, in terms of crushing opposition, has he exceeded the 
African norm. Dr Nyerere, the Mwalimu, has been unlucky 
enough to lead the African country that the Chinese chose 
as the major launching pad for their own style of continental 
revolution. Westerners therefore tend to view Tanzania's 
current history in terms of China's motives. It might be 
wiser, now that the Tanganyika-Zanzibar union is a year old, 
to look at the motives of Africa. 

This last point is, roughly, what the Mwalimu (it means 
teacher) has been expounding wherever he can find an 
audience. Fresh from a state visit to Mali, where everyone’s 
suspicions of the Osagyefo (it means redeemer) were discussed. 
Dr Nyerere came to Britain for Easter and saw the Common¬ 
wealth relations secretary, Mr Bottomley (as well as the 
minister for overseas development, Mrs Castle, who was just 
packing for her own trip to Tanzania). On Wednesday he 
began a state visit to Holland, in order to educate the Dutch 
about his views on aid, white-ruled southern Africa, the 
Congo, Germany, and President Johnson. No doubt the 
Mwalimu was still putting on tbe nearest he can get to a 
grave face, while yet constantly cracking into the chair-slapping 
laugh that makes him so exhilarating to meet. 

His audiences have, unfortunately, become less apprecia¬ 
tive. In the good old days of Mr Kennedy* M* Macmillan, 
and Mr Macleod, tbe Mwalimu wag the African you could 
trust* Now he watched with that confusing squint that 
comes of tryihg to stare at China and Tanzania simultaneously. 
And the West has got more short-tempered about Africa in 
general. But, for its 6Wn sake, the west ought to he 4 r the 


teacher out. To say this is pot to insist on reverting to the 
errors of the early 1960s, when over-confident liberals, in both 
London and Washington, too often argued that the best policy 
was to follow blindly wherever African nationalism led. 

Now the pendulum looks like swinging dangerously far the 
other way. In western capitals there is growing impatience 
with African tantrums, and a tendency to concentrate on what¬ 
ever looks like being the cheapest way of keeping the Chinese 
out. This might prove to be the best way of letting the 
Chinese in. African nationalists believe that the southern 
part of their continent is still fighting for freedom. Many of 
them regard Mr Tshombe as whiter than white-fwhichis^not, 
in that continent, a compliment. In their quest for aid, they 
sometimes find the Chinese more willing than the West (or 
Russia) to finance certain “ glamour ” projects dear to local 
politicians' pockets and hearts. 

Some African policies can never be the West's. It is one 
thing to understand the arguments for one-party states, as 
President Nyerere asks the West to do ; it is another to applaud 
them. It is prudent to be aware of the boiling passions of 
newly independent, oldly-poor, young nationalists ; it is 
another thing when the demands of the hotheaded jeunesse 
lead to arbitrary decisions to expel innocent foreigners, seize 
property or imprison political opponents in sometimes appal¬ 
ling conditions without trial or appeal. 

B ut some policies, those in which the West itself believes, 
should have its support even if they are also supported by 
the Chinese communists and voiced with thumping tactlessness 
by African propagandists. These policies relate especially to 
the great drive for African majority government in the south. 
If the ultimate political battle for true, freedom in Africa 
(including freedom from African despots) is to be won, the 
West cannot afford to allow the Chinese to pose, by default, 
as the only friends of Africa’s present admittedly divided, 
Incompetent embryo independence movements. 

Keeping all this in mind, it is worth looking at Dr 
Nyerere's world through his eyes. On communist countries , 
“we do not, take orders from Peking,” he said in 
London this week. “ We do not take orders from Russia.” 
And, most seribus face of all, “ We do not take orders from 
east Germany.” Tarizaiiia has, in fact, demoted the east 
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German embassy in Zanzibar to a consulate-general on the 
mainland; yet die suspension of west German aid to it will 
probably continue for some months, until a face-saving 
formula is devised. Meanwhile, Bonn seems to Tanzanians 
to look silly. 

The 350 American peace corps workers in Tanzania out¬ 
number the entire Chinese mission in that country. Its 
secondary schools are largely staffed by Americans, and Dr 
Nyerere attributes to this the fact that some pupils have turned 
against his chosen one-party system. But the teachers have 
not.been dismissed. “ If my schools were staffed with Chinese 
and the pupils took an anti-government line and we then did 
not dismiss the Chinese it would be said that this was because 
I took orders from Peking.” 

On the Congo, President Nyerere said, “ Our problem is, 
quite frankly, a person.” Imagine, he said, a Jew who relied 
on Nazis to help him to power in Israel and imagine what 
the Jews would think of that; this, fairly or not, is what 
Tanzanians think of Mr Tshombe’s dependence on South 
African mercenaries in the Congo. “ We cannot do business 
with Tshombe,” said Dr Nyerere in London. “ Tsbombe is a 
traitor.” In the West, where Mr Tsbombe is seen by many 
policy-makers as offering almost the only hope of stable 
government in the Congo, the best response might be: to 
work publicly for Congo unity, while making it .clear every¬ 
where in Africa that it is the unity, and not the person of 
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On Mozambique, “ This country must become indepen¬ 
dent. We want it to happen peacefully. We do not want a 
war on our southern border,” Dr Nyerere said. He hoped 
America and Europe would put pressure on the Portuguese to 
understand this. But guerrilla fighters are being trained in 
Tanzania; and, failing a peaceful solution, Dr Nyerere’s 
threat is “ We will then fight. We cannot use bows and arrows 
to prove we are good Africans. We must use arms. If we 
cannot get arms from the West we will have to take them 
from the communist countries.” 

This is going to be the hardest African problem for the 
West to solve. It cannot hope to win the battle for free think¬ 
ing in Africa if it does not do its utmost to help secure the 
placement of Africans in government in the “ white ” south 
that is, historically, the West’s own creation- If it shrinks, as 
it rightly does, from violence as a means towards this end, 
then it ought at least to be seeking determinedly and, as far 
as possible, unitedly peaceful ways of setting about it. To 
President Nyerere, President Kennedy seemed , like a man 
who understood these things. President Johnson's greatest 
initial act of foreign policy in this area might be to define, on 
behalf of the West he ought to be leading, what freedom is 
deemed to be in Africa; and to state, with all the fine deter¬ 
mination applied elsewhere, just how far the West will go to 
help achieve it 
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BANK RATE 

Down from 

S hould the Government and the Bank 
of England now reduce Bank rate below 
7 per cent ? When the rate was raised to 
this crisis level on November 23rd, after the 
then Foreign Secretary had said it would 
not be, the present Minister of Housing 
declared that it would last a matter of weeks 
rather than of months. It is now more 
than five months old. The rate was raised 
in November in order to stop a run on the 
pound sterling, and was followed the 
very next day by the biggest such run ever. 
This experience has naturally blunted 
Labour ministers 9 always muted enthusiasm 
for the weapon. In the past, many learned 
papers have been written by economists of 
every political colour to argue that a high 
Bank rate does not have much effect on 
business activity at home, although it does 
act directly on overseas capital movements. 

But there are now some signs that the 
shortage and expense of credit really are 
beginning t6 exert a restraining influence 
on several sector* of the domestic economy, 
including some plans for future fixed 
investment 

The Economist has long been in favour 


Seven ? 

of running the British economy on the basis 
of fairly expansionary budget policies but 
fairly high levels of Bank rate. This is 
because we have always believed that Bank 
rate does act efficiently as a restraining 
domestic force, as well as acting directly on 
the balance of overseas capital movements. 
But Britain has now been stuck with a pretty 
deflationary budget, and the extra restraint 
imposed by a 7 per cent Bank rate is 
tougher than is likely to be desirable if an 
investment recession is to be avoided. A 7 
per cent rate is also higher than is neces¬ 
sary to keep foreign funds in sterling, under 
any circumstances of normal foreign con¬ 
fidence in the currency. As soon as it is 
reasonable to assume that foreign confidence 
ill sterling has been restored to near-normal, 
there is therefore a strong case for bringing 
Bank rate down. In the past week, there 
have at last been signs or this returning 
confidence. Some critics will say that it 
would be, precipitate to start counting 
chickens so very soon after such very, great 
flurries, but a reduction in Bank rate would 
not be an irrevocable act. The rate could 
quickly be put back up agjtyii if things 


began to look like going awry. It is one of 
the virtues of Bank rate that it can be moved 
according to the feel of the moment, and it 
should be so moved. Even among the 
highest priests of very hard money, an early 
reduction from the present 7 per cent should 
not therefore be opposed. 


But Keep Mortgages Up 

M any people believe that this reduction 
in Bank rate may be made next 
Thursday. If so, the right decision may be 
taken at the right moment for the wrong 
reasons. It happens that the Commons on 
that day is to debate a Conservative censure 
motion, which complains that it is now 
harder for young couples to raise mortgage 
finance from the building societies than at 
any time since the war. Some Labour 
members feel that a well-tinted reduction in 
Bank rate would magnificently spike the 
Conservatives 9 guns for this debate. But, 
provided the Tories argue their case intelli¬ 
gently, that is precisely what it would not 
dp, and k is important that politicians 
should understand this. The charge to be 
made agfdnst Mr Callaghan on mortgage 
finance 1$ that last January he berated the 
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building societies for raising their lending 
rates by $ per bent, aft& the (Joverhihent 
had raised Bank rate by 2 per cerit He 
considered this increase t6 be quite un¬ 
necessary ; said that it Would bear hardly Vn 
“a lot of voting people”.; was confident 
that “ many of , the building societies are 
being unduly pessimistic about; their capa¬ 
city , to raise money in present circum¬ 
stances” ; and expressed the hope that as 
building societies had w put up mortgage 
rates, when the Bank rate is temporarily 
high*” they wpuld promptly put them down 
fcl when Bank rate is reduced again.’* 

Today, three months later* a u Jot of 
young people” are indeed being hard hit 
by the squeeze on mortgage finance. But 
their main concern is pot the cost of such 
credit. It i9 the ^impossibility of obtaining 
it. Nearly all the building societies are 
having to ration their loans by administra¬ 
tive action, and in these circumstances they 
naturally prefer wealthier borrowers rather 
than youftg couples starved of capital. As 
we argued at the time, Mr Callaghan’s 
policy of urging the societies to keep their 
lending rates below the market rate has in 
fact been a policy for depriving many young 
couples of the opportunity of getting a 
house 5# in order to provide some further 
subsidisation of people lucky enough to be 
house owners already. 

A reduction in Bank rate would help to 
reduce the squeeze on new house pur¬ 
chasers, because present building society 
borrowing rates would then become more 
attractive to savers and the societies should 
have more money to lend. But it would 
be a mistake for building societies to 
bring their borrowing and lending rates 
down in line with any reduction in Bank 
rate, and thus be forced to maintain their 
present strict administrative rationing. It 
is to be hoped that the Conservatives will 
use next Thursday's debate to force Mr 
Callaghan to eat his previous words on this 
matter. The digestion of them would be a 
useful purgative, in order to rid Labour’s 
economic system of a lof >of muddled think¬ 
ing about the proper market role of interest 
rates. 


SOUTH-EAST EUROPE 

Balkan Portents 

B ulgaria has a closer attachment to 
Russia, historically, than ptber east 
European countries ; its relative economic 
backwardness makes it particularly depen¬ 
dent on Moscow’s graces ; and it has 
remained docile while even Rumania was 
exploiting the Sino-Soviet quarrel to win 
a degree rf independence. But it is hardly 
surprising that a certain restiveness should 
have infected the Bulgarians, now that all 
their Balkan neighbours — Jugoslavia, 
Albania and Rumania-r-have succeeded in 
defying Moscow each hi their own way. 

Although officially silent, the government 
in Sofia has taken Jains to “leak" its own 
version of what was apparently a bid to seize 
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power by dissidents who Chose the good old 
method of a military coup de main. The 
conspirators evidently ,mounted a formidable 
threat fo the regime that Mr Zhivkov heads, 
and he may have been saved only by getting 
timely warning Russian intelligence 
services. Ahnoiigh Several leading plotters 
were captured, the present strengthening of 
Bulgaria’s frontier guards indicates that 
others evaded the foundup which, it 
appears, took place over two weeks ago. 

Pans of the leaked'Story are plausible 
enough, but there !$' general, scepticism 
about the attempt^ of Mr Zhivkov’s spokes¬ 
men to brand all' the dissidents as "pro- 
Chinese.” The plot may have been the 
jam work of several groups, united by their 
dislike of Mr Zhivkov and of Russia’s 
domination, one group being ; indeed 
inclined toward Peking. But the evidence 
suggests that the main group comprised 
veterans of the wartime partisans’ struggle 
and other “ nationalists ” whose aim was to 
sert at least a Rumanian, and possibly a 
Jugoslav, degree of independence from 
Moscow. This interpretation has naturally 
been' emphasised in Belgrade, where Mr 
Michael Stewart, die Foreign Secretary, 
found himself this week in a ringside seat 
from which the latest Balkan portents were 
observable at close quarters. (See page 
409). 

EUROPEAN DETERRENT 

Nuclear 

Fellow - Travellers 

A vague feeling that the way to agree¬ 
ment with President de Gaulle, all 
else failing, may be through a nuclear deal 
runs through all the European policy state¬ 
ments made lately by the opposition in 
Britain and west Germany. 

In Britain, the pamphlet “ One Europe ” 
published by the Conservatives’ latter-day 
One Nation group on April 8th, says that 
“it is not necessary to fall in with all 
de Gaulle’s plans: but one of the keys to the 
European door remains, as it always has 
been, to use our nuclear power somehow to 
build for Europe a defence which will be 
viable whatever the future may bring.” 
The Liberal party, which called on April 
14th for a British declaration Of intent to 
join the European common market uncon¬ 
ditionally (on January 1, 1968—why?), 
regards the creation of u two centres of 
i\uclear control within the western alliance 
as inherently dangerous” so long as 
“ American troops are in Germany/’ But 
it would accept “ the principle of full 
nuclear sharing under the community by 
Britain and France, on the clear under¬ 
standing that France was willing to abandon 
her nuclear testing and sign the test ban 
agreement.” 

In west Germany, Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss’s Bavarian Christian Social Union 
is in the ruling coalition, but in a sense be 
is almost more of an opposition figure in 
Germany than the Socialist Herr Brandt, 
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or than Sir Alec Douglas-Honie or Mr 
Grimcnd in Britain. In an Interview on 
April 19th in Munich, he too rejected tfre 
idea of a European third force and Re¬ 
iterated support for a “European federal 
state, ’ but added: “I think there Should be 
two atomic centres in Nato, one in Washing¬ 
ton and another one in Europe—-PI] leave it 
open whether in Paris or in London, but of 
course not in Bonn.” 

The trend of thought among President 
de Gaulle’s potential wooers—or successors 
—is clear: but is it the president’s own ? 
France has shown 'no keenness to bring 
Germany in on nuclear decisions or Britain 
in on Europe. If, as the Tories fear, 
France’s nuclear force may be a success, 
what will President de Gaulle’s interest be 
in a nuclear deal with Britain ? 


FRANCE BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 

Travelling Alone 

T hese doubts arise, too, because Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle’s determination to 
hold the balance, if he can, between 
East and West has been demonstrated by 
two moves made public on Tuesday, less 
than a week before the visit of Mr Gromyko, 
the Russian foreign minister, to Paris. One 
was the decision to send only an “ observer," 
the French ambassador to Thailand, M. 
Achille Garac, to the meeting of the 
council of the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation which is to be held in London 
from May 3rd to 5th. The other was the 
revelation, in Bonn, of some at least of the 
substance of the exchange of letters early 
this month between President de Gaulle 
and Herr Erhard on the one hand and Dr 
Adenauer on the other. 

The publicity given to these letters 
seems to have exaggerated their contents. 
But the president has, however, courteously, 
confirmed that the German government’s 
cherished plans for European political 
union cannot be examined until the 
European common market takes decisions 
on die financing of its common agri¬ 
cultural policy, scheduled formally for 
June 30th; and that, in any case, political 
union makes no sense without agreement 
between the six countries of the common 
market on foreign and defence policies. 

This removes the one positive gain, from 
Herr Erhard's point of view, of his 
Rambouillet talks with President de Gaulle 
in January. It also adds to the growing 
west German fears that the President wants 
a free hand in his dealings ^yith Moscow 
and that these are assuming first place in 
his foreign policy. The gap between 
Paris and Bonn is clearly widening again, 
despite Wednesday’s announcement of the 
general’s coming visit to Bonn in July. 

President de Gaulle no doubt calculates 
tha% with the passage of time, the effect of 
his policy will be to induce the Gertoins 
to look to Moscow too. But the diffi¬ 
culties of imagining a balanced Euro¬ 
pean relationship without America makes 
General de Gaulle’s words more likely, at 
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least in the near future, to alienate his sup* 
potters across the Rhine. The Ftaqkfurter 
Allgfineitie Zeitung wrote on Wednesday 
that “ echoes of disappointment can also be 
heard . . » from circles that are sometimes 
called the German gaullists.” Herr Strauss’s 
statement, noted above, already seems to 
point prudently beyond the general as well 
as towards him. 

EDUCATION 

Mr Crosland 
Comes Across 

T hh Secretary of State for Education 
made a very good speech to the annual 
conference of the National Union of 
Teachers this week. He recited most of the 
possible methods of increasing the supply 
of teachers, and seemed inclined to have a 
go at all of them. There is no domestic 
subject so urgent. Even if* Mr Crosland 
docs not get all the willing recruits he hopes 
for, and even if he docs not exactly pro¬ 
claim to the housetops that most of his ideas 
have also been toyed with by his Tory; pre¬ 
decessors, it is right to start this new and 
latest phase in increasing the recruitment of 
teachers in a swashbuckling sort of way. 

Mr Crosland did introduce one bit of 
argument—new, that is to say, in a 
minister’s mouth. He advocated the use of 
teaching auxiliaries in the classroom, an idea 
to which the teachers’ union are implacably 
opposed. This was, to be fair, ah idea that 
only a new minister, and a new Labour 
minister at that, could dare to toy with 
before an audience of stalwart traditiona¬ 
lists such as the NUT assembles on these 
occasions: they promptly passed a resolu¬ 
tion rejecting the whole idea. In an 
attempt to sweeten the pill, Mr Cros¬ 
land assured the union’s members that he 
wants them to get a pay rise of more than 
the intended national average 3} per cent 
(which may indeed be right if enough 
teachers are to be recruited). He did not 
mention that the teachers have already 
turned down a pay offer of some I2j per 
cent (after two years’ standstill), and that 
their claim for more yet is now before an 
arbitration panel. It is to be hoped that 
the arbitrators will allow themselves to be 
guided on basic salaries as far as possible 
by Mr George Brown’s guiding light. This 
would leave the Government free to give 
the further increases that it may judge 
necessary—but only in exchange for the full 
co-operation of the teachers in seeing that 
their important skills really are used m the 
most efficient "and economical way. 

HOUSE OF LORDS 

Unruly Barons ? 

N either of ‘the, Government’s two 
'defeats in the House of Lords last 
week was a planned political move by Con¬ 
servative peers. On the War Damage Bill 
the revolt was led by the lawyers, including 
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non-party ones. Six Tory backbenchers as 
well as their front bench voted with the 
Government; among those six were some 
members of the Independent Unionist 
Peers, a sort of 1922 Committee for the 
Hqusc of Lords, which has wrongly been 
given the credit for engineering toe Gov¬ 
ernment’s defeat. The amendment to the 
Law Commission Bill was passed on a snap 
vote, partly out of pique with the Lord 
Chancellor. 

On die same day the Government suf¬ 
fered a defeat of minuscule importance in 
the Scottish Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons. What are the wider 
implications of these defeats ? No doubt 
they must underline for Mr Wilson that he 
has to get a full legislative programme 
through the Commons with a working 
majority of three (on standing committees a 
majority of one) and through the Lords 
against a non-working Tory majority of nine 
hundred. But he already knew that. 

When he judges from the opinion polls 
and from local or by-election results that it 
is a good time to go to the country, he 
would no doubt like the excuse of Lords’ 
opposition to some popular measure such 
as the Rent Bill. But it would really be 
far better if Labour’s appeal to the country 
did not include the objective of diminishing 
the powers of the Lords. Capable people 
simply would not waste their time on a mere 
talking-shop. If rejections of bills in the 
Lords had even less effect, the Lords might 
be even less reluctant to reject. Truly radi¬ 
cal reform of the Lords might give rise to a 
new, efficient House, giving more trouble to 
a Prime Minister than the present decayed 
bur useful one (which Mr Wilson’s own 
creations have done singularly little to 
revive). In this matter Mr Wilson would 
be wiser to threaten than to act. 

ADEN 

Sliding Apart 

A gility, if not acrobatics, are called for 
if the British government is to keep 
its feet planted on the two parts of its 
favourite formula about the British base 
at Aden. Now that Aden’s chief minister 
has, in effect, invited the British to get out, 
ihc two parts are sliding visibly further 
apart. Yet, as recently as the foreign 
affairs debate on April 1st, the government 
was sticking to its guns: on present infer- 
m.ation, the base was thought to be neces- 
. sary; yet,, said Mr Wilson and. others, no 
base is any use at all unless it is held 
with the agreement of the govemmenr of 
the country in which it is situated. So 
where does that take us with Aden?. 

The chief minister, Mr Mackawee, who 
took office two months agog said on April 
19th that Britain should implement the 
1963 United Nations resolution on Aden. 
The resolution, which was passed by a large 
majority of the General Assembly in De¬ 
cember, 1963, called for the “early re¬ 
moval ” of the British base, and recom- 
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mended that the people of the South 
Arabian Federation should be allowed to 
exercise the right to self-determination. 
TUI now, both the Aden government and 
the mote responsible Aden politicians out¬ 
side it have tended to hedge about the 
base. Aden’s leaders had high hopes that 
the Labour party, when it came to power, 
would push ahead fast with the colony's 
political development, and would somehow 
badger the sheikhs of the interior into 
democratic shape. There was a belief, 
admittedly vague, that if flexibility were 
shown dll round some kind of temporary 
working arrangemenr could be fixed about 
the base. Instead, the constitutional talks 
planned for the beginning of this year never 
even got going, the Labour leaders in office 
have shown no sign of budging about the 
base (indeed, the reverse) and the pressure 
from Cairo is blowing up into a gale. 

It will be much harder now to find a 
working agreement that is, in fact, agree¬ 
able to both Aden is and British. Perhaps 
the Saving clause is Mr Wilson’s insistence 
that he is calculating the need for the base 
on “what we knqw at present.” If the 
plan for setting up an Anglo-American 
communications base on an island in the 
Indian Ocean has, as it now seems, at last 
emerged from its long whispering stage to 
something more substantial, we may sud¬ 
denly know rather more. The question 
is whether this “ further information ” will 
ease us off a rock that is beautifully con¬ 
venient on strategic maps but has become 
mightily uncomfortable. 


GHANA 

Out of the Black 

O F all countries, Britain is perhaps in 
tike least good position to criticise any 
other country’s handling of its economy. 
If this were not reason enough to refrain 
from saying “ I told you so ” to Dr 
Nkrurpab in his present economic difficul¬ 
ties there is the added reason that we ought 
at all costs to avoid taking delight in 
Ghana’s poverty simply because we dislike 
its politics. After all, the two are inti¬ 
mately connected. Yet there has been an 
unpleasant overtone of gleeful hand-rub¬ 
bing at the news during the past few weeks 
that Dr Nkrumah’s government is going 
broke and has been shopping around for 
emergency loans. (Did not Britain do the 
same thing last November ?) 

On the other hand, if Ghana is to be 
helped by the West the assistance must 
have a realistic economic foundation, or it 
will get no one any further. Jn March, 
1957, when Ghana became independent, 
this was the richcst-looking west African 
country of them all. Since then govern¬ 
ment revenue has only slightly more than 
doubled, while government expenditure has 
nearly quadrupled The price of cocoa, 
on which Ghana’s economy still xuaiply de¬ 
pends, is now down to about a quarter of 
its Korean boom-time value; this is partly 
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due lo Ghana's reluctance to accept an 
interoational cocoa agreement m But 
the point is that the republic* present 
economic problems aje primarily clue to the 
fall in ihe csocoa mice; they ax^ only aecon- 
darily duet to the Ir^tenmg-dS of private 
investors, Hie inefficiency of Gfiana*s state- 
owned (£40 -million invested 

in them owe produced a loss of nearly 
£14 million to ddte), and crandrose socid 
and private spending by the government. 
If cocoa had a better price, Ghana could 
afford its present pities ; with the price 
down it cannot. 

On the other hand, the International 
Monetary Fund can do nothing to increaie 
the price of cocoa; nor, can it tell Dt 
Nkrumah to' change his political ideas. Its 
function, after its fact-finding mission (due 
in Accra on May 4th) reports back, w 3 t 
be to tell the Ghanaians, in strictly econo¬ 
mic terms, just nfrat economic measures 
are likely to win the foreign confidence in 
its economy that would lead to. a rescue 
operation. And if Dr Nkruman thinks that 
that is the method of international capital¬ 
ists, bankers and colonialists—applicable 
only to unfortunates in Africa—then-' he 
should ask Mr Wilson. 


UNITED NATIONS 

Arms and the 114 Men 

F or two months, Russia has been rebuff¬ 
ing western and non-aligned offers to 
resume disarmament talks at Geneva. The 
“ eighteen-nation ” conference there (in 
fact, France’s continued absence makes it 
seventeen) was adjourned in September, to 
await the outcome, if any, of the UN 
assembly's annual disarmament debate. But 
the nineteenth assembly provided not only 
no outcome (which is fairly normal) but no 
debate either. This was no reason for 
refusing to meet again at Geneva, but the 
Russians chose to make it one. After much 
havering, they demanded, instead, a session 
of the thirteen-year-old UN disarmament 
commission—a rarely glimpsed body in 
which all 114 member states are repre¬ 
sented. Eyebrows politely raised, the 
western and other governments agreed ; and 
April 21st was duly fixed as the opening day 
of a session during which nobody expects to 
learn of any really new Soviet initiatives on 
arms. * The Russians may use the debate 
mainly to attack America's Vietnam policy; 
they made similar use, between Apri^ch 
and t6th, of another 1# the UN’s occasional 
tables—the thkd meeting, in Sir yean, of a 
committee whose task is to decide when the 
time wijl be ripe to try to define, what 
aggression is. (ft decided to Wait another 
two years.J v 

It would be odd indeed if Russia 
genuinely waptpd W sec the disarmament 
comtuissmii, get) somewhere. The commis¬ 
sion h«s been in abeyance teaqe 1960. Its 
eight previous years tof haft-life bad been 
distinguished mainly by a series of Russian 


walkouts and boycotts. Its enlargement in 
1958 to embrace all member states was con¬ 
ceded in order to end one such boycott; the 
effect was, predictably, to destroy it as a 
practical instrument. 

. < This year's abortive assembly session left 
many members feeling frustrated; and it 
{night be supposed that Russia, in conjur¬ 
ing up a free-for-all debate that may not in 
practice be limited to disarmament, has 
satisfied some delegates’ urge to make at 
last the speeches they had prepared for 
earlier delivery. But a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for this meeting among the non- 
dligncd delegates has been indicated by the 
trouble encountered in finding one willing 
to chair it. It is fairly clear to all parties 
that Russia has invoked the commission 

- primarily to cover the nakedness of vl h$ 
refusal to return to Geneva—and that all 
the 114 can really do is urge a return to 
Geneva. 


MOROCCO 

The King’s Peace 

A new dawn has broken in Morocco 
with King Hassan's general amnesty 
of prisoners or exiles convicted of crimes 
against “internal security.” Of all Arab 
acts of grace at the Moslem feast of Aid el 
Kebir (the commemoration of Abraham's 
sacrifice) this has been the most locally 
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galvanising. As the gaol bolts slipped back 
to release some sixty political prisoners, so 
did the principal obstacles to Morocco’s 
political baste Most important among those 
set $X Jibertyire the members of the UNFP 
of Popular Forces), the 
left-wing opposition party, who were sen- 
tenf#din cgfinection with the plot against 
ifiJtey 1963. True, the king 
Ma cdpafitrerf their death sentences; but 
their oiNiliuifc^ibprisonment had cast ao 
impenetrable cWtsd between himself and 
tfie UNFP’s leaders* whose support he has 
teteariomiy boentheeking to form the govern- 
njteht of national union that Morocco so 
steely needs. 

Now the king and the party are at peace. 
Already on April 16th, within four days of 
the amne sty, Mr Abderrahim Bouabid and 
Other UNFP chiefs were closeted with the 
fdn& together with leaders of the Istiqlal, 
the UtgBtivwng opposition party. The 
amnesty has been acclaimed not only by 
left-wing people, including the students who 
jitarteiMhoae riots in March. It has been 
Seined tel by the government parties as well 
at the Istiqlal a* a kind of open sesame to 
progress. Even Mf Ben Barka, the UNFP*s 
old leader, now in exile, who is not directly 
pardoned (his offence in opposing Morocco 
in the' Algetfcn-Moroccan frontier conflict 
was 4 )^ against “ external security ”), has 
beeb given the prospect of pardon if he 
conies home to co-operate. Not all bright 
new dawns fulfil their early promise. But 
this, at least, Js. a promising one. 


©f>e economist 
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ItUUAL SLUMS 


fir The Medical Department of the 
^11 Privy Council is doing very good 
Jl work indeed. It is carefully collect*, 
ing, sifting, and collating the statistics for 
the discussion of that “ eondition-of- 
England question”—as Mr Disraeli used 
to call it—which will at no distant day be 
the first subject of debate. The year before 
last its officers organised an inquiry into 
the food of the labouring classes, demon¬ 
strating the melancholy fact that onepjjhltb 
bLthc population of Great Britain ohm» 
too little food to keep them in ptefecr 
health. Last year they despatched Dr H, J. 
Huiatte. * • . to examine sample parishes 
: lb roughest England and Wales . . . Ift 
obtMtti: every county he Vbitcdv Dr Hnnter 
Ibvvnif villages and parts Of village* in Which 
the cottage accommodation was grievously 
Insufficient, labouring families being com- 
pettftd tither to live like Asiatics in build- 
'tejBf 4te\.dcscribcd as huts, or to eke out 
the heteW-mt of larger cottages by cram¬ 
ming them wiih lodger*. 'The crowding it 
carried to a point at which there i* actual 
danger to human life, the Cubical space 
allowed to sleepers being sometimes' less 
than half the amount secured by law to 
convicts, while the fir<^. principles of 


civilised Hie aaa-of necessity set aside. . . . 
Occasionally the qvqrerowding is carried 10 
a point, 'which aninyls would resist. At 
Sutton, m Bedfordshire, Dr Hunter counted 
the residents in 14 houses uken without 
selection, and gives a dry little table of the 
result: 

Bedrooms Adults Children 
1 . 1 2 3 


The cause of the* overcrowding n poverty 
first of alL Labourers with large families 
take single-room cottages in order to save 
the rent for bread, or, taking larger tene¬ 
ments, they make up for the expense by 
admitting numerous lodgers. , 
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which four different linguistic groups have become a single nation, 
the event is significant in itself. When the peopte of cosmopolitan 
Geneva are sharply divided by a. referendum on the question of 
allotting more land for international Institutions (sec The'Economist 
of April 3 rd); when television reporters in Zurich ssk passers-by 
.what they think of foreigners and get answers so abusive that nine* 
tenths of the tape cannot be used when an association, of jennes 
patrons sends out a questionnaire that includes Would you like 
to share a hospital Toosn with a Sicilian ? Would you like your 
daughter . . . ? ” and other too familiar items, something has 
clearly gone wrong. 

Yet the main reason for taking Switzerland as an example is 
simply that the substituting of foreign for home labour at the lower 
end of the wage scale has gone much further there than anywhere 
else in Europe. At the seasonal peak last autumn, more .than 8 oo,ood 
foreigners were working in Switzerland. This means that no less 
than one out of every three persons employed in the Swiss economy 
was a foreigner. To attain the same proportion Britain, dr Gar* 
many, would need to bring in more than eight million foreign 
workers. , 


I s western Europe, in its postwar economic expansion, becoming 
a melting pot of nationalities, almost in the American way ? 
Britain has its West Indians, and its (east) Indians. France, as 
*ell as its North Africans and Senegalese, now recruits Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Germauy now looks not only to Italy and Spain 
:>ut also to Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey for its new labour force. 
This mass migration in search of work and higher wages poses long- 
.erm questions as well as immediate problems. Is the new pros¬ 
perity of western Europe to be marked by the birth of a new 
mb-proletariat of foreign workers who take on the nastier and 
worse paid jobs, while the natives, of each prosperous country 
occupy the higher rungs on the social ladder ? Are we reverting 
:o the pattern of ancient Greece or Rome, with an increasing part 
if the papulation having a. share in production but not in political 
life ? If the “ outsiders '* are not effectively absorbed, what tensions 
will develop between them and the older established local popula- 
dons ? 

Why should one choose Switzerland as the place where some 
if these questions should be studied ? For one thing, when xeno¬ 
phobia spreads to the land of direct democracy, to a country in 


Reducing by Numbers 


B ritain, it is said, acquired its colonial empire in a state of 
absence of mind. Switzerland, it is now being said (but 
perhaps less facetiously), acquired its million foreigners in the same 
state of mind. To this, government supporters reply, with reason, 
that the “ open door ” policy was the basis of the Swips miracle, 
that it led to a long period of expansion and that, as soon as the , 
policy ceased to be wholly beneficial, attempts were made to shut 
the door. They do admit, however, that Official policy was based 
on the assumption that the influx of foreigners was provisional 
and therefore did not Justify any serktos social investment. Rbt 
even when the foreign Workers come in without their fainil&s, 
the sheer Weight of dunibefat begins to tell. 

The strains began to be felt in the early 1960 s at a time wlifeh the 


Swiss bdom reached its “ overheated H phase and When the shadow 
of the European common market made the Swiss wonder whether 
their economy was able to meet the common market's competition. 
It was probably the Itaiiajn-Swiss agreement, negotiated last year 
and ratified last month, that excited flights of unpleasing fancy 
among the Swiss. A clause in she agreement, shortening the period 
a nonhseasonal worker has to wait before bringing in his family, 
was wrongly interpreted as opening the way to a foreign invasion. 
The conclusion was drawn that the foreign third of the labour force 
would soon be tumed into a foreign third of the pdp^Vation—and 
since this third would consist cl ^ofing southern Catholics, Swiss 

The Swiss now tend to blame the foreign workers for most social 
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evils, from the housing shortages to the lack of teachers and the over¬ 
crowding in hospitals. Italians sffc charged with Sli port of absurd 
and often contradictory sins. They have increased she crime rate 
—though statistics prove that they have not; they Intrude on the 
familiar Swiss scene, and yet stick to their ghettos. Prejudice, it 
seems, is international. 

It is not the employers who are behind this silly campaign. It 
was their associations which, for obvious reasons, had inspired the 
open-door policy. When things began to get out of hand, they 
advised their members to exercise self-restraint, but In vain. The 
associations have now agreed to a five per cent reduction of foreign 
labour by sash firm this year on condition that the whole policy 
is revised in the light of economic developments. 

The trade unions have |uiked the Federal Council <o reduce the 
foreign labour force to $*feooo by 1972, a very drastic cut indeed, 
when trade' union officials, who admit that they lave very few 
foreign members, are asked whether they are perturbed by their 
position as leaden of privileged workers, they reply that their con¬ 
science is clear since foreigners are welcome and free to join. 
Critics point mu, however, that there is little encouragement for 
foreign workers to join an organisation that wants to kick them 
out of the country. The impression is that trade Union leaders, 
having done little in dm first place to educate their members, must 
now go along with their mood which, to put ijt at its mildest, is 
hardly inte rn ati on al is t 

A rapid contractioh of foreign labour Would put a strain on 
Swiss manpower. Automation would gradually relieve some of 
this strain, but not all Even if wagesfor unskilled jobs were 
raised, as they would have to be, this would not be enough to tempt 
Swiss workers back to such jobs One striking change since the 
war has been the social promotion of die Swiss workers. Between 
1950 and i960 the increase in Swiss manpower has mainly benefited 
commerce and other services. Between 1959 and 1964, total em¬ 
ployment in factories went up by 152,000, but the number of Swiss 
factory workers went down by 21,800. And if the Swiss worker 
stays in industry he has a good chance of doing a white collar job. 

This helps to explain why the measures taken jn the last three 
years have slowed down but not stopped the inflow of foreign 
labour. Individual firms were allowed to take on foreign workers 
on condition that their total staff (Swiss and foreign) would not 
then exceed a fixed level. But as Swiss workers moved up the 
ladder, foreign workers stepped in to fill the vacancies. Hus is 
why the new regulation, introduced in February, compels all firms 
employing more than ten people to reduce their foreign contingent 
by five per cent. 

Economists agree thdt Switzerland’s gain in prosperity since die 
war owes much to borrowed labour (and something to borrowed 
money). The rapid inflow of foreign workers enabled Swiss firms 
to meet export orders. It kept wages down, increased profit margins 
and stimulated investment. But it is equally agreed that the avail¬ 
ability of foreign labour has affected the structure of the Swiss 



economy. The selective admission of tied labour has enabled 
marginal firms to survive. The low cost of labour has channelled 
investment away from technological development For a countiy 
as dependent on foreign trade as Switzerland, a country lacking raw 
material* <md relying on specialisation and skill, such s trend could 
be dangerous in the long run. In Bern and Zurich the emphasis is 
now on, the need for automation, for labour-saving schemes, for 
qualitative rather than quantitative progress. 

The compulsory reduction of foreign labour was introduced 
together with two deflationary measures—a limit on credit and on 
construction. The new economic policy seems contradictory. A 
switch from labour-intensive to capital-intensive investment will 
not be encouraged by an unselectivc policy of credit restriction. 
The federal government has neither the power nor the will to 
reshape the economy by planning. The reshaping will have to be 
done by market pressures—and the freezing of the labour force is 
not a means to this end. 

All this is admitted in Bern, where the present anti-infiationar} 
phase is described as the prelude to a policy of greater mobility 
which will mean that marginal firms will have to suffer. But 
emphasis is put on the need for a gradual transformation. This 
also applies to the redaction of the foreign labour force. The 
number of foreign workers is expected to be only fractionally lower 
in the 1965 August census than it was the previous year. A fresh 
cut may then be decided bn, but it will probably be hedged with 
exceptions for day and seasonal workers. A slight decline in the 
number of foreign workers is likely to be balanced by a slight 
increase in the number of families. Indeed, there are already those 
in Beni Who think that, in time, the real difficulty brill be at the 
supply end. As wages rise within the common market, Italians 
may be tempted to keep inside the community. But this is for the 
future. 


Foreign Legion of Workers 


T here are now just over one million 
foreigners in Switzerland out of a total 
population of under six million. This ratio 
u only slightly higher than die previous 
peak reached in 1910, in the good old days < 
when there were no passports, visas dr 
labour permits. But the foreign population 
dwindled during the great depression and 
the second world war, and tjh? present mil¬ 
lion mostly represent a new postwar wave. 
The Swiss authorities, however, ditf not 


forget the lesson of the 1930s, and their 
postwar immigration policy has been one 
of ** easy come, easy go.” Until quite re¬ 
cently they made the entry of foreign 
workers quite easy, in order to feed foe 
country’s economic expansion and keep 
wages down. But, cautiously keeping the 
possibility pf a slump in mind, they wanted 
these workers to be strictly temporary ana 
did little to enable them to settle down with 
theif families. This policy largely accounts 


for the peculiar structure of foe foreign 
population which i$ essentially a hired 
labour force. 

The chart (overleaf) showing the growth 
of foe forCe does not give foe whole pic¬ 
ture. There ate in fact not three but four 
ranks jn this foreign legion. At the bottom, 
in twins of integration, pome tbSifrontatuni 
—the dsy-wockqrs who live m Frapce, Ger¬ 
many or Italy md cross foe border. Amy t0 
work in, say, mule, Geneva or foe Ticino. 
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Note come the seasonal workers—particu¬ 
larly numerous in the building trades—who 
get a labour permit for a specific job and a 
limited period (usually not more than nine 
months) after which they must go back 
home.; The third, and much the biggest 
group* consists of die non-seaSonal workers; 
in principle, they are tied to their job dur¬ 
ing their first year in Switzerland, and they 
must get official permission to change, their 
work « any later stage. These three groups 
form the.great mass of foreign workers who 
art under police supervision and about 
whom statistics are readily available. When ' 
a fweigher has been in Switzerland for a 
much longer period—ten years in the case 
of Italians—he may acquire the status of 
an “established foreigner”; he will then 
enjoy all the rights of a Swiss citizen, ex¬ 
cept his political rights. Last year there 
were about 190,000 established foreigners 
there ; 100,000 of these were employed. 

Thus, among the “established” 61 ite 
the proportion of people actually employed 
is roughly like that of the Swiss themselves 
(43 Swiss out of 100 are employed). The 
proportion is quite different among the 
foreigners under supervision. The 721,000 
foreign workers, men and women, have 
with them only 130,000 dependants, The 
restrictions on the entry of families are 
largely^ responsible for this. Not long ago, 
an Italian had to wait three years to bring 
his wife and children in ; the waiting period 
has now been reduced to eighteen months, 
provided he can find suitable accommoda¬ 
tion. These and other controls have shaped 
a foreign population that consists mainly 
of young men and women, either single or 
separated from their dependants. The 
Swiss have encouraged this foreign army 
to camp within their frontiers rather than 
to put down roots. 


international report 

This army is predominantly Italian. In 
the last few years the Spanish contingent 
has grown faster than others, but the 
Italians still account for two-thirds of the* 
total. This statistical continuity conceals, 
however, an important change. The Ital- 
ians are no longer the same. Since little 
had been done to induce them to settle in. 
Switzerland, the traditional migrant workers 
from northern Italy went back home as soon 
as. their own country's industrial expansion 
provided them frith jobs there. They have 
been replaced by newcomers from southern 
Italy, from Calabria or Sicily, ■ Switzerland 
has therefore had to get along with “ Rocco 
and his Brothers,” with - men who, come 
from regions that have known no industrial 
revolution; and this has adversely affected 
both productivity and social integration. 

It has also accentuated the unskilled 
nature of the foreign labour force.: In the 
last few years, the number of unskilled 
foreign workers has risen five times faster 
than the number of skilled workers. Since 
entry permits are granted only for jobs and 
areas in which vacancies cannot be filled by 
the Swiss, the inflow of foreign labourers 
has made possible the survival of marginal 
firms and marginal regions. Two-thirds of 
the foreign manpower is concentrated in 
building, engineering, textiles and the hotel 
industry, in that order. At the seasonal 
peak, foreign workers account for 60 per 
cent of the labour force in building, for 
half the manpower in textiles or the hotels, 
for 38 per cent of total employment in fac¬ 
tories. History should nave taught the 
Swiss, of all people, that when one relies 
so heavily on hired foreigners, one becomes 
dependent on them. 

So many, yet—to the eye—so few. The 
casual visitor to Switzerland is hardly aware 
of the presence of this foreign legion of 
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workers, which is far less conspicuous than 
that of the wealthy foreign occupants of 
beautiful villas along the lakes. He will, 
notice that cinemas show many Italian 
films, and he may glimpse a number of 
foreign employees in the corridors of hit 
hotel. His Swiss friends will suggest that 
he should look at the industrial districts 
and the poorer quarter^ of the big towns. 
In Zurich, lor instancy they Will 0 X ^4 
that Langs trasse has become VAvenue dot 
Italiem . Yet even there he will not bn 
overwhelmed by the foreign workers' pre¬ 
sence. He will not see themin the han. 
The Italians have little money to waste, (il 
is estimated that in 1962 they sent home 
at least 1,500 million Swiss francs of the 
4,700 million they earned.) To see them em 
masse , you should go on a Sunday to a 
local railway station where—because It pro¬ 
vides a free and sheltered meeting place— 
they gather to assuage their homesickness, 
and to complain to each other about ttrt 
aloofness of the Swiss or the discrimination 
practised by the local landlords. 


Search for Identity 

“T T ebhkfremdung ” is a fashionable word that has no French 
vJ translation, but since all Swiss texts must be translated, it 
is rendered in French via such circumlocutions as “ excessive pene¬ 
tration of foreigners,” “ denationalisation ” or “ superalienation,” 
The linguistic difference is symbolic. The present crisis is most 
acute in the German-speaking part of Switzerland : this is where 
the bulk of the foreign workers go; it is where the Latin immi¬ 
grants find it most difficult to fit in ; and it is the German Swiss 
who are the dominant element in the confederation. 

When an observer starts hunting for the meaning of being Swiss, 
the very success of the confederation renders the search 
more difficult. Easy linguistic and ethnic criteria are ruled out. 
Italian, the language of most of the foreigners, is, after all, one 
of the three official languages of the confederation—though a 
German Swiss deputy had to be reminded of this fact in the heat 
of debate over the Swiss-Italian agreement. In official literature 
two particular threats are emphasised. The first is that foreigners 
are more “extremist ” and could jeopardise the traditional modera¬ 
tion and conservatism of the Swiss people. The second argument is 
that foreigners cannot understand the Swiss political system, with 
its emphasis on communal or cantonal rights, and are not ready for 
the amount ,of political participation,required by a system of direct 
democracy. This last point lpae&some weight when one learns 
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Italians arriving in the promised land 


that it is counted as a good oirn-out if only a third of the electorate 
votes in referendum* oh many load issue*. 

TbeGerman Swiss lire «n intelligent majority, not socially 
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overbearing. Most of them speak French, while the French Swiss 
seldom speak German and almost never Schvytzerdiitch. What 
keeps the various language groups together is essentially the 
feeling that they have forged a privileged community and 
would all stand to lose if they broke it up and each rejoined 
their linguistic Big Brothers. Not only in French Switzerland* 
where pressure is less strong, but in German Switzerland* too, 
many voices have been raised to silence nasty little sects formed 
“ for the protection of the Fatherland against southerners.” The 
National Zeitung of Basle, for instance, has conducted a brave 
campaign in reminding its readers what they owe to foreign workers* 
and in explaining that if anybody is responsible for the inadequacy 
of social services it is the Swiss government itself. 

“ L$t’s not .use foreigners as scapegoats ”—this recurring refrain 
is often coupled with the suggestion that the “ foreign crisis ” is 
really a reflection of a deeper malaise. In business and official 
circles this has something to do with European integration and 
alignments and with the place of Switzerland in a changing world. 
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On a mote popular level, it reflects a certain dissatisfaction with 
the Swiss system of democracy itself. 

The purpose of this brief survey mas not to single out the Swiss 
for blame; who, remembering Notting Hitt or Smethwick, or 
the shacks in which some of the Algerians of Paris live within 
walking distance of the Etoite, would venture to play hoKer»thm- 
thou ? On the contrary, the purpose was to show how things cm 
go wrong even in prosperous democratic Switzerland . 

The treatment of foreign labour is a subject that is liable to 
evoke hypocrisy ; and hypocrisy must be shunnedThis is not a 
matter of refugees or political exiles . Foreign workers are hired 
for economic, not philanthropic, reasons . Yet it seems evident that 
trouble lies ahead when things are left to the narrow interests of 
employers or the short-sightedness of union leaders, when little 
is done to assist the always difficult process of integration . Xeno¬ 
phobia is a catching disease . In face of the current phenomenon 
of mass migration in search of work, nobody cm have a wholly 
easy conscience , not even the Svnss. 
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AUSTRIA 

Nazi fathers... and sons 


FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 

reat political excitement has been 
caused in Austria in the last few 
weeks by the scandal around Herr Taras 
Borodajkewycz, professor extraordinary at 
the University College of Economics and 
Science* Vienna's rough equivalent to the 
London School of Economics. It has 
touched off the first real heart-searching 
that Austria has known about its Nazi 
past, and present anti-semitic strains. The 
Austrians’ proverbial dislike of unpleasant¬ 
ness in any form has made them lag well 
behind even the Germans in facing the 
truth about the Nazi era. And, during the 
last few years, anti-semitism has again been 
on the increase, especially among the young. 
The Socialist attack on Herr Borodajkewycz 
has suddenly brought awareness of this to 
a head and produced aieaction to it. 

“Boro*' himself is a small, slightly built 
man* born in Austrian Galicia, who .studied 
theology and history. He is a practising 
Roman Catholic, wluch # 10 # prevent hjm 
(Uke ttffc kk co-rdUgitinito> Stem joining the 
then Segal Nazi patty; in He held 
various otinb* posts hi it* fcerere resigning 
under a cloud in *943* Store the War, 
though a popular and persuasive lecturer 
on the history of philosophy and economics, 
he has never reached the top of the 
attdepiic tree. 

i Jh s ? >far back as 1962 the Socialist paper 
Afbfiter-Zeitung accused ham of neo-Nazi 
opinions because Of articles he had written 
and opihiqiis he had expressed in his lec¬ 
tures. •courts ruled that these allega¬ 
tions weretonfOuaded in the libel case that 
followed. But on January 20th of this year, 
Socialist members of parliament, quoting 
passages from his articles and from the offi¬ 
cial Nazi files, demanded in parliament that 
he be removed from his post for his 44 anti¬ 
democratic, greater-German and pro-Nazi 
views.” 


The climax came with a now celebrated 
television recording in a cellar of the college 
on March 23rd. Herr Borodajkewycz does 
not seem to have realised that the discussion 
was to be recorded till just before it began* 
and the television film seems to have been 
edited in such a way as to heighten what 
followed. But what the viewers heard and 
saw was the professor’s supporters yelling 
with laughter at his mere mention of the 
Jewish name of the Socialist party's legal 
adviser* Dr Rosenzweig. To many people 
it also seemed incredible that, in 1965, a 
university professor should refer to the 
lawyer who drafted the Austrian constitu¬ 
tion as the “ Jew Kelsen.” 

The upshot, after a slight pause, was 
street demonstrations on March 29th and 
31st, in one of which a 24-ycar-old neo- 
Nazi had a brush with an elderly pensioner, 
who hit his head against the kerb and died 
in hospital. The pensioner’s funeral was 
one of the most remarkable sights seen in 
Vienna since the war. Beginning with a 
public ceremony on the vast Heldenplatz, 
in front of the imperial Hofburg, attended 
by most of the members of the government, 
the procession made its silent way along 
the main boulevard, the Ring, watched by 
thousands of people. In all but name, the 
obscure pensioner, though probably a com¬ 
munist, was accorded a state funeral. 

People have been arguing about the sig- 
riificance of this phenomenon ever since. 
Was it a farce, as some claim? Or a deeply 
impressive demonstration of democratic 
fervour, expressing a determination that ex¬ 
tremism shall never again win the upper 
hand in Austria ? A few neo-Nazi thugs 
and two or three hundred supporters of the 
professor as well as hundreds of democrati¬ 
cally minded students were involved in the 
demonstrations; in addition to former 
members of the Austrian resistance, there 
were also lorry-loads of Communists. And 


the Socialist party, for which the Boro¬ 
dajkewycz case was too good an opportun¬ 
ity to miss, itself had mixed motives. 

One is the fact that at the last elections 
at Vienna university, the Socialists polled 
only 12 per cent of the votes and resent 
the attitudes of the majority of the teaching 
body. The minister of education, Dr Piffl- 
Percevic, a member of the conservative 
People’s party, has defended the right to 
self-rule of the university college and even 
refused to order Professor Borodajkewycz’s 
suspension. “ Boro ” has however applied 
for leave, pending disciplinary or legal 
action (not expected before the presidential 
elections on May 23rd) and probably will 
never lecture again even if formally cleared. 

But, if baulked on the university front, 
the Socialists are believed to have gained 
electcrally bv the scandal. The People’s 
party originally approved Herr Boro¬ 
dajkewycz’s appointment and is in charge 
of the ministry of education. He is identi¬ 
fied with the party in many people’s minds, 
however embarrassed it may be by the fact. 
It stands to lose votes even from its leaders’ 
repudiation of him. In private, a senior 
civil servant has said that the scandal may 
cost “ a couple of hundred thousand votes ” 
to the party’s candidate for the presidency, 
Dr Gorbach. 

These things matter a great deal to the 
professionals in Austria's uneasy coalition. 
But it is not really of eanh-shaking import¬ 
ance who wins the presidential election. 
What matters is that the Borodajkewycz 
case has, for the first time, shaken the whole 
educated population, from the rentiers to 
the grammar schools, to an awareness of 
some of the living realities of Austria’s re¬ 
cent past. Long after the riots, when the 
demonstrators had gone home, the streets 
were dotted with groups of young men and 
girls, arguing heatedly, though with no par¬ 
ticular rancour, into the night. 





What’s Monsanto to do with Julie’s birthday? 


Wherever there's a home there must be Monsanto. 
Happy kids and a party. Monsanto's thflgwteo, quietly at 
work in the background ... contributing^ Die comfort 
of the home and the fun of the party. 

The house is warmer (or cooler) thanks to insulation 
with board made from Mont.opore, Monsanto’s expandable 
polystyrene. The refrigerator is lined vmti Lustrex; trays 
and tumbler* ala made from Lust rife? both tough, 
hygienic Monsanto plastics. 

Floors, chairs and table tops stand up,to spills, thanks 
to Monsanto plasticisers in floor coverings and plastics 


furnishing materials; and MftBtttttto resin raw materials in 
bright modem working sui^ftpa. 

Party fare arrives fred^fe Reaming Polyflex, while 
confectionery is flavour#!:#^ Monsanto vanillin. 

Monsanto even has a handittifretty dtothes ... made 
from tough Syton-treated ygms, made" up on sewing 
machines eyith high precision components cast/Vith the 
aidofSflester. * ", 

product, maty* fpA contribution la 'vngy 
^Pj^tyHes brtjte jfelfse ia b«t on, 8iwnpl«. 

' ‘ «rt ipmodera l*vtng. 
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Globe-trotters may have little difficulty 
in recognising the sleek outline of the 
’Tone de Mangia', Siena, the dome of 
St. Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow, the 
Minaret of the Blue Mosque in Istanbul. 
But full marks if you know the Frac¬ 
tionating Tower, symbol of BHC petro¬ 
leum chemicals. Where is it to be found? 
In reality, at the BHC factories in 
Grangemouth and Baglan Bay; but it 
makes its presence felt wherever petro¬ 
leum chemicals play their unseen but 
vital part in the creation of materials of 
modern living - plastics, detergents, 
man-made rubbers and fibres, to name 
but a few. So many things around us 
today start from petroleum chemicals; 
the BHC Group is 0118 S>£ the largest 
producers of these chemicals ixT Europe. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

It's the stick that counts 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

P resident johnson’S continued application of the stick, after 
his offer of the carrot to North Vietnam, has reassured ami- 
communists, and impressed pro-communists, in south-east Asia. 
Whatever may be said publicly, it is generally agreed that , the 
American stick is mightier than its cajrrot. The initial reactiqnin 
Saigon and Bangkok to President Johnson's cffljier 96 April •/ 

negotiate with Hanoi tended to confuse “ un^di&oftai discu&ftft'K 
with 44 conditional surrender/ 1 It is now reedgnfeed, witfc 
that America’s resolution has not abated j policy in yictnii| Ifajs 
irii fact beep ^tte^thfened. But the great South Vietnam; ijopopF. 
dcrablc remiu^f iinre$Dlved: can a stable and popular gpvnrptii^nt 
be itet up in Siugon? The use of ’the stick has certainty raisfji ’ 
mb^alc inSgigofibut there;>ia nOdriimatic evidence that this V 
improvement Bm‘ Spread to the rural'villages. i 1 V 

All the pbrt^tsjkt.this nervous, tWitciiing,$tea have justified . 7 ? ■ 
cool and systematic extension of the Wf&^pt^ming, that is, that • 
the Americans do not intend to get out. J Indonesia has been alarmed 
at the implicit prospect of a similar British extension of bomhing 
against advanced Indonesian attack bases. Burma and Cambodia, 
while officially denouncing American action, have privately been 
Lhankful that it blocks Chinese pressure southward. In a previously 
unreported conversation after the Indochinese 41 peace conference ” 
held at Pnom Penh in February, Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia 
made the following observation: 

It will be necessary to offer the Americans, in exchange for their 
withdrawal, a guarantee ot South Vietnam's territorial integrity. 

It the Americans withdrew without that guarantee, Cambodia 
would be left face to face with communism along its entire eastern 
border. This would be very dangerous for Cambodia which does 
not want to become communist. And for us in Cambodia, of all 
possible communism, Vietnamese communism is the worsit , 

It now seems clear that the American stick will continue to be 
applied. American bombing attacks inside North Vietnam have 
been basically preparatory and probing, designed to breach com¬ 
munications, destroy bridges and wipe out warning radar installa¬ 
tions. The next line of targets in this carefully-planned offensive 
will be important industrial complexes near Hanoi and Haiphong 
which will expand the preliminary “pressure of inconvenience” 



to pressure! JF sho$k. The question of pursuing ^nd)lghtihg enemy 
planes over Chinese territory, evoking the American quandary in 
Korea, has apparently been coldly resolved: there seems to be 
sanctuary will not be granted or respected. 

- ^States is strengthening its combat , air arm with 

, jet fighters capable of speech above 1,200 miles 

an hour. ^Th^bforth Vietnam air force is szhaU and inferior but 
Chinese Migs—of which approximately 1,509 have been assembled 
at south China.bases and on Hainan island—could easily intervene 
without Official Chinese identification. The area for epmbat is so 
re$uicked jJAf contact and pursuit over the Gulf of Tonkin can 
hattffy^envisaged in modem jet conditions without going over at 
least Hainan island, which is now a strongly defended Chinese air 
base—as well as headquarters for China's south sea geet. Aerial 
reconnaissance has revealed not only modem runways and facilities 
but also a large network of emergency landing strips* 

Already pressure from America’s stick has helped to encourage 
division irifl 4 de the North Vietnamese government—if reports from 
the new Far Eastern listening-post at Pnom Penh can be believed. 
Even if these reports are unfounded, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that there must be conflict inside North Vietnam. The story 
here runs that the Chinese, whose hoarse assurances of “ volunteer ” 
intervention are still as hollow as the North Vietnamese hope they 
will continue to remain, arc angry because bellicose action by the 
South Vietnam National Liberation Front is neither prudent nor 
reticent. It looks like being the American stick rather than the 
American carrot that will bring about a negotiated settlement in 
Indochina. On a long view, however, most realists here admit that 
such a settlement will only delay, not prevent, the eventual take¬ 
over of South Vicrnam by the communists. 


AUSTRALIA 

Whose war ? 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

M r cabot lodge, yet Another of Pre¬ 
sident Johnsoirs roving envoys, 
spent eighteen hours in Canberra on Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday. It gave him time tb 
talk to cabinet ministers and to say some 
complimentary things about Australia as an 
ally; he was then off ‘ in his presidential 
Boeing 707 to say the same sort of things in 
the Philippines, having already said them 
in New Zealand. The Australian govern¬ 
ment had not known before Easter that he 
was coming and had some difficulty in 
assembling ministers to meet him. How¬ 
ever, this was a minor, if trying/considera¬ 
tion. Mr Lodge came to say that he hoped 


Australia would continue to support the 
United States in Vietnam, where it has a 
military contribution, though a minuscule 
one. The Australian government has 
strongly supported the tough American line 
on retaliation against North Vietnam, but 
now finds itself in two sorts Of difficulty. 

The first, which is not very important, 
involves opposition at home. Sir Robert 
Mcnzies, the prime minister, has recently 
been carrying on wordy warfare with a 
group of Anglican bishops who are con¬ 
cerned about American tactics in Vietnam, 
and are also not quite happy about Sir 
Robert’s identification of the South Viet¬ 
namese government with freedom and inde¬ 
pendence. There is a general undercurrent 
of unease about the Vietnamese situation, 
partly from distaste at the methods used 
and the shakihess of the South Vietnamese 
substructure*, aiid partly from fear that 
Vietnam may prove a bottomless pit ki 


which American hopes will perish. But this 
criticism, similar to what Washington is 
meeting from some people in western 
Europe (and at home), is muted in Australia 
because Vietnam, whatever its dangers, 
represents American involvement in Asia. 
If, the Americans withdrew from Vietnam 
they might withdraw from Thailand (they 
have, after all, steadily refrained from any 
guarantee to Malaysia) 7 and. this would be 
regarded by many Australians as leaving 
them naked to the blast; ■ 

The second difficulty is related to this. It 
is that the Australian government would like 
to give more help in Vietnam but does not 
have forces to spare. If it had them, it would 
presumably wish to employ them in Malay¬ 
sia. The government s no clearer than any¬ 
one else afrmt President Sukarno's inten¬ 
tions. But it is not prepared ^) take chances ; 
It TSelieves the Indonesian drift is towards 
expansionism or at any rate towards the 
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exacerbation of neighbours’ trouble (there 
are rumours of border incidents in New 
Guinea). Australian defence is now very 
much'a . matter of achieving the power to 
resist Indonesia. 

Australia’s own security is guaranteed by 
treaty with the United States—even if 
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Malaysia’s security is not. But American 
help has to be earned, as Mr Lodge’s polite 
visit implies. If Australia bad. ample forces 
there would be a case for a build-up in 
Vietnam, along with more troops in Malay¬ 
sia, Snd further concentrations in New 
Guinea and in Australia itself. As things 
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stand, however, there will not be room Tor 
more than a token increase in Vietnam. Thp 
Australian hope js that this, combined with 
the heavy verbal salvoes "that Sir ftobeft 
is firing, will help to convince the United 
States that Indonesia needs watching as well 
as North Vietnam. 



ARABS AND ISRAEL 

Second 

Thoughts 

P unctuating the secret sessions of .their 
.regular summit conferences (the next 
is on May- *4th), Arab leaders have been 
doing some service, in crying their policies 
out loud. -;After President Bourguiba had 
shaken the Arab capitals in March by saying 
that there need ; be po war with Israel and 
that Arabs and Israelis, in the end, might 
live side by side in peace, President Nasser 
rook up rtrc ehaH^f. 

In ah interview ynth the French magazine 
RSalififs (qiioted in ' he Monde oh April 
TOthj* he said that boriour would be satisfied 
if Israel would ' abide by the 1948 United 
Nations resolution that called for the return 
of Arab refugees to their former homes in 
Israel and for compensation to be paid to 
any who chose not to-return. All this may 
sound r old nat. But old hats can sometimes 
be moulded into a more up-to-date shape. 
What President Nasser was contemplating 
was a more practical aim than the war to 
conquer Israel for which the new Palestine 
Liberation forces under Mr Shukheiry, 
think they are being prepared. 

President Nasser has placed a limit on the 
Palestine liberators* aims. On April 18th he 
told Jeune Afrique that they would do no 
more than execute the UN resolution. Israel 
could still exist. This provoked ironic 
comments in Israel. And the teasing Mr 
Kban^ Israel’s deputy prime utflntstcT^aiH 
lie moiight even Arab leaders must find 
“ something grotesque in the spectacle of 
Shukhciry strutting about Cairo in his 
battledrcss.** 

A clarion voice has, however, sounded in 
Israel—that of General Dayan, who though 
he no longer has the authority he once had, 
still sometimes voices the feelings of the new 
generation. He could envisage, he said, 
dulring a symposium organised in Israel to 
discuss the Bourguiba thesis, 11 a confedera¬ 
tion between Israel and those regions of 
Jordan that were formerly part of Palestine.” 
Quiet Arabs are chewing this over. In a 
confederation there would be freedom of 
movement; Arab refugees could perhaps 
seek work and living space in the Israeli 
part. 

But the Israeli government has been 
tactless in suggesting that President 
Bourguiba might come to Israel to discuss 
a negotiated peace. Such an invitation 
£Ould only deeply embarrass him. The 
4 i«* states have, anyhow, offloaded all 


Shukheiry in battledress at Gaza 

direct responsibilty on to the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. Its creation may 
best be justified if, in the future, it throws 
up Palestinian leaders who can sense when 
the. tirpe has come to drive a bargain—and 
bargain with Israel themselves. 


First Principles 

But the fighting spirit of the first inter¬ 
national semitiar called by Palestinian 
students in Cairo between March 30t/i and 
April 12 th allowed no thought of bargaining . 
A correspondent reports: 

n f the 200 or so delegates from 50 
V/ countries who atlenucu tiie seminar, 
the majority were left-wing students from 
African and Asian lands. At the start they 
seemed moved more by a general dislike of 
anything labelled “colonialism ” than by any 
real personal interest in Palestine. But they 
were later visibly affected by the strenuous 
case against Zionism built up by more 
expert delegates (who were invited from 
America and Europe as well as from Asia 
and Africa) and by a three day visit to west 
Jordan, where they saw both the Arab 
refugees and the plight of the frontier 
villagers, cut off from their lands. 

The meeting was given some standing by 
the participation of Mr Krishna Menon 
from India, of Dr Halim (a political adviser 
of President AyUb Khan) from Karachi 
University, and of Mr Anthony Nutting 
from England. It was certainly the first 
time a former British minister has publicly 
committed himself to the statement that 
Israel cannot continue to exist in its. present 
form and that the Palestinian Arabs should 
regain their lost rights in a not too distant 


future. But his audience were dearly un- 
‘ convinced by his explanation that this could 
be brought about “ in. a Semitic state,” 
without the use of force, simply by the 
withering away of the Zionisr urge as the 
memory of the. Nazi persecution weakens. 

The seminar reflected the Palestinians' 
determination to" present their case them¬ 
selves. For although the Arab states gave 
financial backing ro the meeting, the initia¬ 
tive in calling it came from the General 
Union of Palestine Students, a body that 
unites the 18,000 Palestinian Arabs now 
studying in various countries of the world. 
The students themselves had the responsi¬ 
bility of organising the discussions and of 
looking after their guests—-two tasks which 
these young men ancj ^.rr.r.r. - scccmDlished 
with skill and courtesy. The tour of west 
Jordan was conducted by the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, founded by a 
decision of the Arab summit conference in 
January, 1964. 

While its charter declares that the organ¬ 
isation has no governmental functions in 
Palestine, it provides for a Palestine national 
flag and for control of a broadcasting 
service which for the present uses Cairo 
transmitters. The charter also say6 that 
when Palestine, which is defined as the 
whole area formerly administered under the 
Palestine mandate (that is west Jordan, plus 
Israel plus the Gaza strip), has been 
liberated, the Palestinian people will freely 
determine their own future ; in the mean¬ 
while Palestinian forces are being trained 
and equipped by Arab states. 

Obviously the ambiguities of this status 
pose delicate problems. The Jordan authori¬ 
ties are clearly anxious to prevent the 
enthusiasm that is being generated from 
breaking out in some explosive fashion 
which might produce disastrous results. 
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How managements save 
with Mobil 



Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company call in Mobil Economy Service and save £§ f 300 


Among the more dramatic examples of 
financial savings that major industrial 
enterprises can achieve with a scientific 
lubrication programme, this Goodyear 
result is outstanding. 

Mobil Economy Service lubrication 
experts have collaborated vtf th Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Company engineers 
over a period of several years. In the last 
two-year period, the lubrication 
requirements of the whole plant have 
been re-charted; an extensive 
programme of lubricant sample analysis 
has reduced waste; change to bulk 
storage, reconditioning of used oil, and, 
in some cases, change of lubricant grade 

Southern Industrial Division 
21 Soho Square London W1 
Tel Gerrard7631. 

Crams ’Mobitsales, Norphone London' 

Midland Industrie? Division 

Beaufort House 92-98 Newhall St Birmingham 3 

Tel Central 5091 Grams 'Salesmobil Birmingham ' 


have all resulted in substantial monetary 
savings. A saving of several hundred 
pounds has also been produced by 
rationalizing the selection and application 
of lubricants in the transport fleet. 

in the two-year period from March 1962 
to February 1964, the financial saving 
(leaving out those economies which 
cannot be calculated precisely) totals 
over £6,300. 

Goodyear in America have already 
installed Mobil MI/DAC (Management 
Information for Decision And Control), 
a system which is now available in this 
country. This is an extension of Mobil 
scientific lubrication planning translated 

Northirn Industrial Division 

Brazennose House, Brazsnnoae Street, Manchester 2. 

Tel Blackfriara987l 

Grama 'Salesmobil, Minchestei 1 

Republic of Ireland 

Mobil Oil Company (Ireland) Limited 

16 Dawson Street Dublin 

Tel Dublin 75791 Grams ‘MbbWod. Dublin' 


into a programme for computer (or other 
automatic data processing equipment). 
Information needed by management as 
the foundation for sound 
decision-making can be supplied with a 
swiftness, lucidity, and accuracy never 
before possible. If your business uses 
machinery, Mobil Economy Service can 
almost certainly save you money on a 
significant scale. 

It will cost you nothing to find out if this 
is so: get in touch with the 
Chief Industrial Engineer, 

Mobil Oil Company Limited, 

Caxton House, London S.W.1, 
or your nearest Mobil Industrial Office. 

Brtnohes 

PLYMOUTH 

Martins Bank Chambers, Armada Way, Plymouth, Devon. 

Tel Plymouth 68971 

Grams * 'Salesmobil Plymouth' 

BELFAST 

Fnend’a Provident Budding, $8 Howard Street Ballast 
Tel 30257. Grama 'Mobilities, Belfast ‘ 
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Wherever you want to build in EUROPE The construction of your new factory or office block in 
Europe can be planned and followed up from your own office—without language difficulties or constant trips across the Channel. 
The Taylor Woodrow service includes finance, site information and location, soils investigation, the design and construction of 
building, structural and civil engineering works and, working from client’s flow sheets, the design, procurement and installation or 
mechanical and electrical engineering services including instrumentation or co-ordination at all levels with your own design staff 
and Management. Every aspect of the project is streamlined into a single, comprehensive plan, ensuring maximum speed ami 
economy consistent with quality construction. We welcome an opportunity of discussing with you how you can save time and cost. 
Please write or telephone max noiir, acts, AMistructR, M(Soc)fcE X^fcce)., am modi'., European Manager, at the address below. 



TAYLOR WOODROW 

WESTERN HOUSE, WESTERN AVENUE, EALING W.6 ■ PERIval* 6641 
THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF BUILDING, CIVIL A MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COMPANIES 
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GERMANY AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Bargaining 
over Munich 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

T hey are curious to know in Bonn what 
Mr Michael Stewart will say in 
Prague (where he will be from April 22nd 
to 25th) when his hosts ask how much 
longer it will take the British government to 
revoke the Munich agreement of September 
295 1938. On that day twenty-seven years 
ago Chamberlain, Baladier, and Mussolini 
ceded as danegeld to Hitler sundry slices ot 
Czechoslovakia. No representative of 
Czechoslovakia was present at the trans¬ 
action. The first German troops moved in 
from Bavaria on October 1st. By October 
ioth 5 in accordance with the Munich time¬ 
table, twenty-five German divisions, with 
the Gestapo in their wake, had occupied the 
allotted 28,999 square kilometres of sacri¬ 
ficial territory, the home of 2.8 million 
Sudeten Germans and of 740,000 Czechs 
and Slovaks. 

Britain has neither questioned the justice 
of Czechoslovakia’s expulsion of 2.5 million 
Germans from the Sudetenland since 1945, 
nor yet formally repudiated the validity of 
the Munich agreement. But, in the course 
of a broadcast beamed to Czechoslovakia on 
the second anniversary of the signing of the 
agreement, Winston Churchill observed that 
the settlement had been automatically invali¬ 
dated the moment the Germans occupied 
Prague in March 1939. General de Gaulle 
assured President Benes in 1942—and has 
since repeated the assurance—that “the 
regrettable event of Munich ” had from the 
beginning no validity whatever. In the name 
of defeated Italy in 1944* Marshal Badoglio 
disavowed the agreement in tnat it had been 
in contradiction “ not only to Italy’s noblest 
traditions but also its fundamental inter¬ 
ests.” 

Few Germans nowadays would dispute 
Churchill's wartime ruling. Bonn maintains 
its long-standing renunciation of claim to 
any territory that was outside the frontiers 
of the Reich in 1937 (the year before the 
annexation of the Sudetenland). And in 
May last year, Herr Erhard was moved to 
ticho Churchill’s judgment after the west 
German minister of transport had demanded 
the return to the Sudeten Germans of “ their 
stolen homeland.” The minister, Herr 
Seebohm, is the most vociferous and most 
conspicuous of a minority that has not given 
up all hope of creating an opportunity for 
the Sudeten Germans to return to their 
homes. According to Der Spiegel, his out¬ 
burst prompted the Czechoslovak ambas¬ 
sador in London to try to extract a formal 
British assurance of die invalidity of the 
Munich agreement. Anticipating a Labour 
victory in the pending general election. Dr 
Zdmek Trhlik sought out Mr Patrick 
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Gordon Walker, and received a promising 
reply. But the British foreign secretary with 
whom Prague now has to deal is Mr Michael, 
Stewart. 

Although there is not the slightest doubt 
among responsible Germans that thfe 
Munich agreement is dead, the present gov¬ 
ernment would like Mr Stewart to delay 
his hand, for two main reasons. The first 
is the autumn Bundestag election, which is 
likely to be so closely fought that the vote 
of the Sudeten German refugees must be 
* taken into consideration. The second is the 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

({ Tt is impossible to proceed to any 
X understanding with the Turkish 
government under pressure or threat of 
violent action.” This was the response of 
the Greek foreign minister, Mr Costo- 
poulos, to Ankara's latest attempt to press 
a sense of urgency about Cyprus on the 
Greek government. Turkey’s decision, 
announced on April 19th, to expel the 
remaining Greek nationals from Istanbul 
and to impose controls on the affairs of the 
ecumenical patriarchate of the Greek 
church in Istanbul, is seen in Athens as a 
mark of Ankara’s impatience to get the 
Cyprus problem out of the way. From the 
Turkish point of view, the resumption of 
Greek-Turkish friendship is dependent on 
finding a quick solution to the bitter unease 
in Cyprus. But, the Greeks ask, is this 
the way ? 

Ankara’s action has come at a time when 
it had been hoped that the Greek and 
Turkish foreign ministers might have 
seized the opportunity of the spring session 
of the Nato council of ministers in London 
(to be held on May 9th to nth) for pre¬ 
liminary discussions on Cyprus. “ We 
shall sit at the same table to discuss Nato 
affairs since we arc allies,” Mr Costopoulos 
told your correspondent,, “but we cannot 
carry on bilateral talks. It is a question 
of dignity ” 

The decision to expel the remaining 
2,800 Greeks from Turkey (most of whom 
live in Istanbul) is an irritation rather than 
a serious worry to the Greek government. 
Already several thousand once-prosperous 
Greeks have been repatriated from there, 
and the addition of more will cause only 
mounting annoyance. It is the question of 
the ecumenical patriarchate that is causing 
anxiety. The fear is the effect the Turkish 
action may have on the Soviet Union. 

The Greeks claim to be alarmed in case 
it might encourage the Russians to do one 
of two things. They might now press for 
the removal of the ecumenical patriarchate 
from the See of Constantinople with a pos¬ 
sible view to misappropriating the primacy 
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wish to keep in reserve any concession, or 
affirmation, that might be used as a counter 
in international bargaining^ Itis important 
to Herr Erhard's and Herr Scttt£de£> long? 
term policy of normalising relations with 
east Europe that Bonri and Prague should 
exchange trade missions, as Bonn has 
already agreed to do with Warsaw, Bucha¬ 
rest, Budapest and Sofia. The Munich 
agreement and die status of Berlin in rela¬ 
tion to west Germany are two of die 
obstacles holding up negotiations; they 
could be overcome by mutual compromise. 


of the Orthodox church to Moscow’s own 
patriarchate. Or, on the contrary, they 
might intervene in support of the ecumeni¬ 
cal patriarchate against Turkish pressures* 
and so enhance Russia’s prestige through¬ 
out the Orthodox world. 

The Turkish prime minister’s statement 
on Tuesday that, if “ inhuman and unbear¬ 
able” actions continued in Cyprus, his 
government would have to reconsider the 
treaty of Lausanne has prompted the 
Greeks to remark that the treaty, which in 
1923 established a delicate balance of power 
across the Aegean, did nor merely grant 
Greece privileges for its own minority and 
church in Istanbul. It also, as a counter¬ 
balance for Turkey, gave rights to the 
100,000-strong Moslem minority living in 
Greece’s western Thrace. But so far they 
are only pointing this out; Greek officials 
say that they earnestly hope that the situ- 
ation will not reach the point when Greece 
is forced to answer threat with counter¬ 
threat. 


El U Quarterly Eeonomle Review 

TURKEY 

What has tha naw earatakar 
government to offsr Turksy's 
ailing economy? How far will 
tha recant recovery In 
industrial and agricultural 
production continue? Will 
foreign aid donors turn up 
trumps again? Those and 
other vital problems are 
closely analysed in the latest 
review. 

Further detail* and subscription rales t orn • 

THE ECONOMIST INTELIIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St James's Placo London SW1 
HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murrey Hill 7 6860 

EIU fctud P.O. Box 716 Galata Istanbul 
Telephone 44 70 33 


GREECE AND TURKEY 

Not the way to win friends 
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INDIA 

More food, 
less dogma 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

N ew Delhi Is keeping its fingers 
crossed. If there are no last minute 
setbacks, the harvests how being gathered 
in should' push India’s total gram output 
up to 88 million tons or more this year— 
after three years during which annual pro 
duction stagnated at around 80 million tons. 
Some of die increase reflects the wider 
availability of fertilisers and irrigation water, 
but the weather remains the decisive factor 
in a country where five-sixths of the cropped 1 
area depends on the uncertain monsoon. 
Although lean years will recur, India now 
looks lute being better prepared for trouble 
than it was when Mr Shastri succeeded 
Mr Nehru last year. 

Despite this year’s improvement, imports 
are to be kept at last year’s level of more 
than six million tons; the aim is to build 
up buffer stocks equal to one month’s con¬ 
sumption. The idea of buffer stocks is not 
new, but Mr Shastri’s government has 
tackled it in a way that suggests a distinct 
shift away from policies of physical controls 
and rationing toward reliance on the market 
mechanism. This is in keeping with the 
general trend away from dogma that has 
quietly developed since Mr Shastri took over 
last June. The government will continue to 
intervene in the grain trade, and possibly on 
a bigger scale rhan in the past. But this 
intervention is now seen not as a means of 
diverting private profits into the national 
exchequer, but only as a device for 
disciplining markets. 

Procurement for official buffer stocks will, 
it seems, be made at ruling market prices, 
as recommended by the new agricultural 
prices commission headed by an indepen¬ 
dent economist. This major change, which 
will put government agencies on the same 
footing as private 'buyers, is reassuring for 
those businessmen to whom the govern¬ 
ment’s intrusion in the market seems iieo-: 
logically outrageous. More important,, 
however, is thfc fac; thiat. this change will 
reinforce the bolityof using price incentives 
to coax the farmer to produce more grain 
for sale. When the central " government 
announced its intentions on Monday, it said 
vt would not fix national maximum prices 
tor wheat but would leave the various states 
free to do what they think best. The state 
governments, traditionally more responsive 
to rural opinion, may be expected to heed 
the advice of the prices commission to 
assure farmers not merely of minimum sup¬ 
port prices (these are already in force) but 
of whatever the traffic will bear. 

This shift in price policy will be widely 
welcomed abroad by those anxiously watch¬ 
ing India’s economic performance—includ¬ 
ing Mr ft. R. Sen, the director-general of 
the UN Food and Agricultural Organisation 
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who has urged India to shape its policies 
with an eye more to the farmers than to the 
urban consumers. Inside India, reactions 
are bound to be mixed, but the big and 
medium farmers who give the ruling Con¬ 
gress party its solid rural base will of course 
give Mr Shastri and his team full marks for 
realism. 

They also have other reasons to be grate¬ 
ful. Although the Congress party is still 
formally committed to the slogan of “ land 
to the tiller,” further measures of land 
reform are not now being given priority. 
From what was left unsaid about agriculture 
at the annual party session at Durgapur in 
January,‘it is clear that for the time being 
the main task is to concentrate on pumping 
aid and stimulation Into the most promising 
of the rural areas. As a third of the mar¬ 
keted surplus of gram k provided by only 
fifteen of India’s 355 districts, this policy of 
concentrating effort should pay off. It is 
frankly admitted that most of the benefits 
of government assistance are going to a 
small section of better-off farmers, but what 
New Delhi wants now is results. 

In one important respect, Mr Shastri’s 
farm polides will still fail to respect market 
forces. Monday’s announcement confirmed 
that the" system under which India is split 
into zones, within which trade in grain is 
circumscribed, will continue. This zoning 
system produces artificial disparities in 

AFRO-AS1AN DECADE 

One hand 
clapping 

T en years ago the conference of Asian 
and African governments at Bandung, 
in Java, proved an event of historic signifi¬ 
cance for both continents. Although pre¬ 
dominantly an Asian gathering (in 1935 
there were only four sovereign African 
states), Bandung did much to harness the 
newly independent Asians’ energies for the 
drive to make Africans independent too. 
As hetween Asians, the conference was 
notable in bringing together communist 
leaders—the durable Mr Chou En-lai had 
a starring part—and the heads of govern¬ 
ments allied to, or inclined toward, the 
western powers. Bandung was not a 
gathering of the non-aligned; but, in a 
sense, the clash of rival alignments pro¬ 
vided just the setting needed to bring out 
the full appeal of Mr Nehru’s gospel. In 
the ten years since, not one newborn Asian 
or African state has opted outright either 
for communism or for the West. 

Yet this same decade has seen so deep an 
erosion of Afro-Asian solidarity that the 
tenth anniversary festivities held in Indo¬ 
nesia this week were a sadly lopsided affair. 
True, there is now—-after long and painful 
delays—the prospect of a “ second Ban¬ 
dung,” an Airo-Asian summit meeting to 
be held in Algiers late in June. Blit this 
week’s gathering amounted to a preview of 
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prices; and it prevents farmers in the sur¬ 
plus-producing areas from obtaining the 
higher prices they could otherwise get. 
Politically, it encourages parochialism and 
the habit of each state putting its own 
interests foremost. It makes crop panning 
for the wfio^e cjofiqtry : qiiitit Impoapili, and 
weakens the whole idea of integrated 
national development. Mr Shastri and his 
colleagues recognise these dangers, but they 
still seem unable to induce the slates to 
agree to unrestricted all-India marketing. 
The states may prove Less intractable, how¬ 
ever, if their tear of shortfalls is overcome 
by a few more good harvests. 

. I*he harvest this year has already made 
some impact on prices; the Bombay 
Economic Times commodity index shows a 
nine per cent fall in wheat prices in the 
week ending on April 19th. The outlook 
is certainly hopeful, with traders forecasting 
falls of thirty per cent in wheat prices, and 
of twenty to twenty-five per cent in the 
prices of other cereals. Warnings have been 
given against a precipitate decline once the 
disgorging of pipeline stocks begins, and 
there has been some fear that the govern¬ 
ment might yield to the temptation to please 
the consumers by letting prices take their 
own course ; but this week’s reports sug¬ 
gest that New Delhi will stand firmly by 
the farmer. This makes good sense in both 
economic and political terms. 


the dramatic disunities that may be re¬ 
vealed at Algiers. President Sukarno had 
hoped to play host to at least twenty heads 
of state or government. But twenty As ? an 
and African states were not represented at 
all; and the thirtv-odd that were, sent 
respectable but not, for the most part, spec¬ 
tacular personalities. This time Mr Chou 
shone out as a lone star, with the North 
Vietnam and North Korea prime ministers 
as his main supporters. Prince Souvanna 
Phouma of Laos came only when the cere¬ 
monies were over and a tactlessly invited 
party qf Laotian communists had been 
hustled om of sight. The Thai foreign 
minister walked out, protesting at the wav 
the cdtrtmunist visitors had been given cop 
billing, and at Dr Sukarno's abuse of 
Malaysia. Those who stayed away alto¬ 
gether at least avoided the embarrassment 
of having to listen While Dr Sukarno 
launched, without warn&g, a virulent 
attack on the United Nations; no other 
Asian or African state has followed Indo¬ 
nesia’s example in quitting the UN. 

The Japanese delegate, Mr Kawashiqia- 
after taldng the opportunity to talk wirh 
Mr Chou, hastened to Malaysia to hold 
out to Tunku Abdul Rahman the prospect 
of Dr Sukarno meeting him in Tokyo to 
“talk peace.” The Tunku was willing, 
but, whatever may happen in Tokyo, there 
has been little talk of peace in Jakarta this 
week; and fiiost of the unhappy guests 
there were compelled, during the fierier 
outbursts of their host and his favoured 
communist guests, to use the Zen gambit: 
of clapping with one hand-~t»oiselcs 5 y. 
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5,000 business 
opportunities will 


Horizons in1965. 

Why not profit 
from them? 




Every month more than 500 business us the coupon and the latest issue of Clipper Car- 

opportunities appear in Pan Am’s magazine Clip- go Horizons will be sent to you immediately. 

per Cargo Horizons. Because it’s published ip _ ••cupper" Rep. u.s. r«t. on. 
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This bottle has just completed 200 round trips. 


This means that it has been chinked, bumped 
and dunked hundreds of times. 

It’s been rattled around conveyor systems. 
Whizzed through washing machines. 

It’s had quite a life. 

We knew before it made its first trip that it 
would stand up. It was checked and inspected 
and measured and weighed by our quality 
control people. 


(We employ over 300 quality control experts 
working round the clock,) 

When you buy a container from United 
Glass, you know it will perform the way it was 
intended to. 

Quality control is only one of 10 good reasons 
why«so many packagers come to United Glass. 

Give us a call and we’ll tell you about the 
other 9: 


UNITED GLASS 


United Greet Limited. KtofttonUMd. Stain#*, Middled**.TetotfMM: tweet S1311 (S®lie»i^TeftMe*i*TOI»eMfc.Stail»mt.Mlddletmr. 
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BRJT^HCOLUMBIA 

California in 
Canada? 

' A SJPEClAt CORRESPONDENT 

the west coast of Nofth America) a 
rtgripa with the best veaE-iwmd 
cihnate'Jh^'hatienb whichi^d^attract ' 
elderly rftiiW ^eopfe, is now ttikccidg a 
younger pepulatm as a result of a sustained 1 
economic boom. Recreational facilities as 
wfell As climat^make it excepdiemally #dpu- 
laf with tourists. Tfce sutfotnlmng area as 
a whole is rifcb in nsStural resources, ihriud- 
ing oil and murAlgas; great forests'dom¬ 
inate die nortn;,#mle the south attains a 
fsatibtis fruit-growing region. TBit local 
record of unorthodox politics Stid efFb^at 
economics^has prdvtd no deterrence solidly 
based, consistent economic growtC 

Where is it? “ California ” is tne obvious 
answer; but the student who says “ British 
C^umbia ” will get extra marks for bright¬ 
ness. The description given above neatly 
fits the province that might well be called 
Canada's California. In many respects, 
British Columbia stands today where Cali¬ 
fornia stood a generation ago, and many 
people there believe it will inherit a similar 
golden destiny; although Canadians do nor, 
yet, apply the phrase “ the Golden Pro¬ 
vince " to BC, which, like California, was 
largely opened up by settlers in search of 
gold. 

There are, of course, certain differences. 
Okanagan Valley apples notwithstanding, 
British Columbia has no exact equivalent of 
the San Joaquin Valley’s extraordinary fruit¬ 
fulness. It is, however, still developing a 
widely diversified farm economy, embracing 
grain crops in the Peace River valley and 
ranching in the valley of the lower Fraser. 
Its mountainous terrain and fjord-indented 
coastline would seem to make the eventual 
emergence of an ecnnomv dependent on 
freeways and road transport pretty improb¬ 
able ; even the provincial capital, Victoria 
on Vancouver Island, is at present linked 
only by waterway with the great port and 
metropolis of Vancouver. Yet the province 
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•pent milUonoLliiglmay eon* 

•traction 9 befctoeeri 1954 and 2964,! and ia 
bait on ever more ambitious schemes to 
open up its vast hinterland. 

Its mountains, Uses and national parks 
draw increasing numbers of tourists every 
summer, and the c&aate ofitt most thickly 
peopled coastal (reap",'' ' 

t&& it&t of Canada. 

CoffiLs Am^iSbdk^ 

Qpfcrahi when t brir ^ sks . jn,. 
iiwmtc done, then (fa rAutsJagdod dfefi In 
BC), caimot expig!fc; that. dopblifag of the 
provincial populate since the end', of the 
second world war. Already one out of every 
eleven Canadians lives in this province, and 
its present population of 1.75 mtfiioa*ria 
expected to increase by 43‘pcr cent by 1974; 

B etter explanations are to be, found 
in the opportunities offered by : 
ah abundance of natural resources that 
are now beginning to sustain secondary" 
industries and an advanced 'Service 
economy. The .parallel with California 
may be more closely pursued if, for 
that state's agriculture, one reads British 
Columbia's forestry, its chief source of 
wealth. In 1964 its forest, products yielded 
a value of over $900 million. Of the 17 
million tons of goods now annually shipped 
through the port of Vancouver (the biggest 
dry goods port on North Americans Pacific 
coast), timber accounts for nearly two mil¬ 
lion tons. But there has been a great shift 
away from primary sawmill products to 
pulp, paper and other products of higher 
unit value. Pulp and paper output in the 
province nearly doubled during the past 
decade, and in 1964 alone ten companies 
announced plans to build new pulp mills 
(mainly kraft) in BC. Indeed, it now seems 
on the verge of an unprecedented invest¬ 
ment spree in these sectors. If all the pro¬ 
jects now planned are carried out, they will 
pump about $700 million into the pro¬ 
vince’s economy in the next few years. 

It is blessed—like California in its youth, 
before depletion set in—with vital energy 
resources, especially oil, natural gas and 
hydro-electric power (there are large coal 
reserves, too). Crude oil production, which 
began in British Columbia only in 1955, 
had risen bv 1963 to 12.5 million barrels. 
An increasing volume of its abundant 
natural gas is now exported to America's 
Pacific North-West and California. 

Electrical energy will also be exported 
soon, “ invisibly," as a result of the new 
commitments under the Columbia River 
Treaty to build storage facilities on the 
Canadian part of the river to help increase 
power generation in the United States sec¬ 
tion of the Columbia basin. British Colum¬ 
bia, not vet needing the 50 per cent of the 
additional energy to which it is entitled 
under the treaty, has sold the next thirtv 
years’ use of this to the Americans for $254 
million, a sum that will be used for the con¬ 
struction of the facilities, in Cafiadjti. , It is 
taking care of its own power needs* through 
the Peace River project, the first phase of 
which will be in operation by 1968. 




river 

been 

cal, directly 
ing on the diatinc* 
tive brand of party 
politics that marks 
out the province* 

-lie 'ieklNJi ' ^ 


tijey 

' the T.oAkfa^d'j 
Which Wtikd ■ 1 ' j 
awarded $20Q. a Mr Bwwiflfi 
i month to all ritujens ; 
over shpty. This phase; tywever,* Was 
' followed by one of fiscal conservatism in the 
California of the forties. In Canada, the 
“funny money ^theories rhaUcakc out of 
the western prairies during the Depression 
bore the same label, Social Credit, as is 
attached to the British Columbia provincial 
government that has held power since 1952, 
under the leadership of Mr W. A. C. 
Bennett. Mr*Bennett, is, indeed, regarded 
by many Canadians a mAh Who has a 
“ funny " side. His critics have, fox' example, 
referred to u 4he gaudy phenomenon and 
clamorous caravan called Social Credit." 

The way in which fie expropriated the 
British Columbia Electric Company in 1961 
for $172 million carried the censure of the 
provincial supreme court, and his more re¬ 
cent advocacy of a British Columbia bank 
in which his government would haye a large 
interest also aroused controversy (fast 
year the bill to incorporate this bank was 
rejected by a Senate committee, but Mr 
Bennett did not give up). His often 
nonchalant attitude to Canada's bicuhural 
crisis, and his repeated gestures of dissent 
from federal policy, have sometimes created 
a belief that BC was more likely to secede 
than Quebec. A good many business leaders 
in the province have been reproached for 
sustaining its Social Credit government 
(both financially and with overt support), 
while reviling it in private ; the explanation 
offered being that they see Mr Bennett as 
their best bulwark against socialism. 

Meanwhile Mr Bennett himself goes 
buoyantly on, claiming to have triumphed 
over Ottawa in regard to the sale of Colum¬ 
bia River power and over his provincial 
opponents in regard to the Peace river pro¬ 
ject. He won the September 196-) elections 
largely on his power and road building pro¬ 
grammes and on the Social Credit policy 
of generous rax rebates for property owners. 
And, however much force there may be in 
his opponents’ charges of incautious use of 
public money, it is obvious that the strain 
of mounting governmental expenditure is 
felt less painfully in a province where in¬ 
come per head rose by about 32 per cent in 
the 1952-62 decade, while its population 
increased by some forty per cent. Social 
Credit, in its postwar incarnation, still rides 
high in this pan of the West. 
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Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operations cover 
the world. 


Where in the world are you? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. 

But then again, our entire in¬ 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 


more overseas facilities, than any 
other Midwest bank. 

Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We also have a representative 
office in Zurich. And, for your 
convenience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental Bank Inter¬ 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corres¬ 
pondent banking connections and 
what have you got? 

A bank that can serve you any¬ 
where in the world. 

That’s the extent of it. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental IllinoisNationa) Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

MI South La Salle Street. Chicago. Illinois tiW9Q • Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Pause 

in Washington 

WtMflNcrlON, nr 

ith luck it should be some time before cither India or 
Pakistan again accuses the United States of showing 
favouritism to the other, President Johnson having achieved the 
unusual diplomatic feat of giving equal offence to both simul¬ 
taneously. The announcement that the two governments “ have 
graciously agreed to the postponement of the prospective visits of 
President Ayub and Prime Minister Shastri ” was made from 
Johnson City, Texas, on April i6th at a time when President 
Ayub had appointed his staff for the state visit and his Ambassador 
in Washington had sent out the invitations to the usual formal 
parties. The Indian Ambassador was at that moment approaching 
Washington by air on his return from Delhi, where he had been 
putting the finishing touches to the arrangements for Mr Shastri’s 
American tour planned for the first week of June'; he learnt on 
landing that the tour was off. President Ayub was to have arrived 
in New York on April 25th. As to reasons, the announcemem 
referred to the “ congressional workload,” the situation in Vietnam 
and the need for President Johnson to keep his schedule of engage¬ 
ments 44 to a minimum.” It spoke of a postponement to the autumn, 
not a cancellation ; but the distinction appears theoretical. 

Taken together with the statement that President Johnson is now 
“ not planning any trips abroad,” this looks almost like a sudden 
turning of Mr Johnson’s back on foreign relations in general. 
The attempt to assess what degree of truth such an impression 
may contain must necessarily contain an element of what in Moscow 
would be called Kremlinology or in Washington educated guessing. 
In fact there are plenty of counter-indications. Mr Harold Wilson’s 
brief visit last week seems to have gone off well. This week Signor 
Aldu Moro and Signor Fanfani were received with attention, their 
visit having been (as it wgs disarmingly explained) too imminent to 
postpone. General Park of South Korea is due next month and 
is not being put off because, it is said officially, he has sent troops 
to Vietnam, but perhaps more plausibly because his prestige is 
considered too precious and too fragile to take liberties with. 

Influenced by mood it may have been, but the decision to put off 
President Ayub and Mr Shastri has more specific motives behind 
it. Without much doubt the prime motive is disapproval of the 
amount of contact that there has been between Pakistan and Com¬ 
munist China. When the American invitation was extended to 
President Ayub in January it was already known that he would 
be going to Peking in March, but it was not known what he would 
say when he got there. The communique from that visit was 
considered altogether too warm. Marshal Chen Yi and Mr Chou 
En-lai have been in Karachi. Mr Chou and Mr Bhutto, President 
Ayub’s Foreign Minister, who is distrusted in Washington in a 
way that President Ayub personally is not, have both been in 
Bandung this week. Many other uncommitted statesmen have been 
in Bandung too, but Pakistan is not supposed to be uncommitted. 
Mr Bhutto did not find time on his way from Moscow to Bandung 
to look in at the meeting of the Central Treaty Organisation in 
Teheran. It is true that a senior Pakistani minister did turn up 
(Mr Shoiab, the Minister of Finance). But what with one thing 
and another the ministers of the Cento powers felt it more pru¬ 


dent to leave defence alone and talk about economics, a subject 
on which they did not have a great deal to say. 

Sufficient or not, these grounds for mistrusting Pakistan seem 
to have generated in President Johnson a disinclination t6 devote 
to President Ayub time taken from his favourite pursuit of push¬ 
ing Bills through Congress. It would not seem to follow that Mr 
Johnson should therefore snub the Indian Prime Minister, Mr 
Shastri. as well. But the impulse to avoid any appearance of taking 
the side of one of these two powers in its disputes with the other 
goes back a long way, to the early months of the Kashmir con¬ 
flict in 1948. It has been painfully reawakened in the past fortnight 
by the fighting in the Rann of Kutch, whfch has already caused 
some Congressmen to suggest cutting from the Foreign Assistance 
Act any funds earmarked for India or Pakistan which they might 
be expected to squander in fighting each other. Since the Chinese 
nuclear explosion last August the fear of Indian pressure for atomic 
arms and of a perhaps incalculable Pakistani reaction has been 
nagging at the minds of men in Washington who still hope that, 
somehow, the dissemination of nuclear weapons may be stopped. 

H owever it happened, the Administration has contrived for the 
moment, as Mr Walter Lippmann points out, to get on 
bad terms, though indeed in widely differing degrees, with every 
important Asian power save Japan. The dominance of the Viet¬ 
namese problem over American policy in Asia has contributed to 
this result ; it has also meant that Mr Johnson has had to give up 
for the present his project of exchanging visits with the Soviet 
leaders in 1965. He had also planned to visit South America and 
western Europe and those projects, too, have been put off until, 
presumably, the autumn or later. But they can wait; it is the 
postponement with the Russians that matters most. To some extent 
Mr Johnson’s difficulty must be that the Vietnam operation has 
become more and more a military one and less and less susceptible 
to influence from the foreign policy makers in the Administration. 
On Wednesday Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, who 
had just returned from a conference on strategy in Hawaii, out¬ 
lined new moves to intensify the war on the ground in the south 
without any relaxation in the bombing of north Vietnam. Ameri¬ 
can financial assistance to Saigon is to be increased, and there is 
to be more support, both logistically and in the air, for the south 
Vietnamese forces. The military machine is a mettlesome horse, 
at whose reins the diplomatists continue to tug, the more anxiously 
since Vietnam is a magnet for aircraft and weapons little tried in 
action before ; on the one hand is the curiosity to see how they 
will work, on the other the difficulty of keeping modern arms on 
a short leash. 

Mr Johnson made a gesture of encouragement to his own diplo¬ 
matists in his Baltimore speech on April 7th, redressing for a 
time, and in a limited degree, a balance which had tilted in favour 
of the military departments. Since then, although they have not 
been getting much encouragement from their communist opposite 
numbers, the diplomatists in the Administration have been on the 
watch for any chance of pursuing a diplomatic solution to the 
problem of Vietnam. President Johnson’s sudden impatience with 
foreign visits is in one way an adverse sign for them. It seems to 
suggest that Mr Johnson, who brings to the management of Con¬ 
gress all the zest that President Kennedy used to bring to his 
foreign relations, may also get as bored, fidgety and impatient with 
Ambassadors and foreign statesmen as Mr Kennedy used to get 
with Congressmen and Senators. 
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Academic Questions 

NEW YORK 

N the past the press has been amused and dazzled by the antics 
of university students in Florida during the Easter holidays. 
This year 15,000 students converged on Washington to protest 
against the Administration’s actions in Vietnam. They were under 
no illusion that either President Johnson or Congress would be 
moved by this mass demonstration ; it was a gesture for the benefit 
of the press and the students themselves. They wanted to stand 
up and be counted on what they considered to be a moral issue. 
Indeed, during the past six weeks universities all over the country 
have conducted informal “ teach-ins ” on Vietnam, running from 
eight in the evening to eight the following morning; these have 
succeeded, quite dramatically, in attracting the participation of 
thousands of‘students and members of the staffs. One obvious 
interpretation is that the decision to bomb north Vietnam has 
united students and professors. Spurred, initially, by the Negro 
rights movement students have moved beyond the confines of the 
university, have become “ engaged, 1 ’ often taking their romantic 
stance from the pages of Camus or Sartre. Their education 
suddenly appears to have point. 

This question of the relevance of their university education has 
been smouldering for several years. Educators have argued about 
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it for a decade; the students have only recently taken qotice fad 
that notice has taken die form of jfcr^test: (as kt, YalefaJWiBeriitey) 
rather than Inquiry. For the *t*#s the conflict, jth its crudest form, 
has been over the value of teaching as against that of research. And 
those specialists and scholars engaged in research and writing* the 
men with reputations earned from publishing, have long since 
carried the day. They gamer the higher salaries, the status, the 
incidental benefits. Their time and their energies are usually 
reserved for scholarly endeavours—often at the expense of the 
undergraduates. The academic who is primarily interested in 
teaching and who fails to publish any books is unlikely to win 
permanent tenure at one of the better universities. 

In some ways this schism between teaching and research obscures 
the real issue. Of course the universities are anxious to attract 
capable and exciting teachers. But they assume that excellent 
teachers must be scholars as well. What the leading universities 
want to avoid above all is the conferring of a life-long appointment 
upon the second rate or even on those who are less than outstand¬ 
ing. In the fierce competition for new staff the fact that an institu¬ 
tion already possesses some of the best men in the field may be 
derisive. 

Moreover, such universities are chary of repeating past mistakes. 
They remember, with some embarrassment, the tradition which 
existed thirty or forty years ago : donnish characters, somewhat 
anglophile in manner and style, recapitulating history and bio- 
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Diversities in Universities 


FROM A BRITISH ACADEMIC CORRESPONDENT 

The scale of higher education in America 
is the first thing that strikes an overseas 
visitor. This year, it is estimated, there are 
over 4.6 million students in colleges and 
universities; the increase of 300,000 from 
the previous year exceeds by itself the total 
enrolment in all British universities. A 
place such as the University of Chicago, with 
7,000 students, is relatively small as universi¬ 
ties go. Harvard is middle-size with 12,000 
and universities such as Maryland, Wisconsin 
and Illinois are large with more than 20,000 
students. Furthermore, each of these giants 
is establishing branches in big cities to 
accommodate from 6,000 to 10,000 additional 
students. 

Good American /educators agree readily 
witfi anti-expansionists hi Britain that size 
is not everything.^ First-class liberal arts 
colleges such as Sw3rtbtpore, with enrol¬ 
ments of about 1,000, have excdlcut records 
for winning post-graduate and R&ddcs 
scholarships. British educators contemplat¬ 
ing change might note that size is not the 
only characteristic of American education 
worth further study. 

The lack of central planning in Washing¬ 
ton and. the freedom from exclusive depen¬ 
dence upon state aid has given America an 
enormous variety of institutions. Those run 
by the states absorb 63 per cent of the 
>tudcnis in a multitude of differing ways. 
Each state has a large university, but it also 
has smaller colleges granting the BA and a 
teacher’s degree. In recent years junior 
colleges have mushroomed, providing the 
first tw6 years of a four-year BA course, as 

M as terminal training in non-academic 


subjects. California, tor example, offers both 
instruction in the sciences by Nobel prize 
winners and in cosmetics by beauty special¬ 
ists. State systems range from the excellent 
comprehensive services of California, Michi¬ 
gan and Wisconsin to the generally undistin¬ 
guished performance of the Rocky Mountain 
states and the southern ones. 

A's for private institutions, they arc using 
the expansion in the potential college popula¬ 
tion not to increase the numbers, but to raise 
the quality of the students whom they admit. 
They are also pushing up tuhion fees ; these 
can be £500 a year in a good college and 
almost as much in one which is not so good. 
The rest of the money needed comes from 
philanthropic foundations, gifts from old 
students, from endowments and federal 
research grants. Religious denominations, 
particularly the Roman Catholics, maintain a 
distinctive type of college and university. 
Catholic universities have yet to establish 
parity of esteem with the dozen best private 
and state ones'. Catholics seem to favour 
small liberal arts colleges, especially for their 
women, rather than big reseafCh-Ofientcd 
universities. Many of the colleges founded 
by Protestant denominations are also nothing 
to boast of. 

A variety of institutions of further (if not 
necessarily higher) education i& necessary in 
a country where over 50 per cent of the 
high school graduates enter college. Some 
attended secondary schools which have not 
prepared them to keep to the pace of the 
best institutions; Others have failed to keep 
up to the pace of good secondary schools. 


The accessible, low prestige and inexpensive 
college in a sm-ill western town or the big 
eastern industrial city can sort students into 
those who will fail academically in their first 
two years or leave to get married ; those who 
take a terminal two-year or four-year degree 
in a subject such as business ; and those with 
high academic potential, who can transfer u> 
a better institution to complete under¬ 
graduate or commence post-graduate studies. 

By part-time and summer work students 
living at home can earn enough to cover the 
low tuition fees, the incidental expenses and 
the cost of running an old motor car to get 
to classes. The “ drop-outs ” fail themselves ; 
they are not failed by a distant authority in 
a Ministry of Education or by a local official 
in charge of separating the sheep and goats 
at the age of ir. The usual alternative for 
many who enter such low-calibre colleges is 
to go to work as a stock clerk in the local 
supermarket, not to go to Harvard and then 
Oxford. 

The competitiveness of American educa¬ 
tion can be shocking, but it is also stimulat¬ 
ing. Undergraduates compete with each 
other for grades, members of the staff com¬ 
pete for research money and university 
administrators compete for faculty members. 
For most of those in the university world, 
the important question is not only "How 
good is this place ? ” but also * In what 
Srft:tion is it moving ? ” For Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Chicago, Michigan or California, 
and other universities like them, the chief 
concern is staying at the head of jhe pack. 
They do not lack money or applications front 
bright youngsters for undergraduate or post¬ 
graduate .places. Staff recruitment is eased 
when they take on their own students, though 
at the risk of inbreeding. They ban cross- 
fertilize by raiding other universities. 
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graphy in a leisurely fashion. It was an approach that tolerated, 
perhaps even encouraged, the gentlemanly third class degree* Cer¬ 
tainly it ignored the rigorous scientific approach which prevails 
today. Teachers who lack this discipline, who are indifferent tb 
scholarship and methodology, may turn out to be dilettantes, regard¬ 
less of how inspiring their lectures are. This, at any rare, is the 
reasoning. 

It reflects the radical change of concept which has overtaken 
American universities. Before" the last war the responsibility of 
professors was to transmit knowledge; today they are expected 
to advance it. Then lectures were given by professors for 
generalists ; today lectures are offered by specialists for specialists. 
Graduate students with a professional goal in sight, such as a 
doctorate, enjoy great benefits. But the others—the vast majority— 
have been saddled with an approach to general education, begun 
shortly after the last war, that has quickly become obsolete. The 
curriculum, designed to bolster deficiencies of the secondary school 
and to offer a general background in literature and social science, 
has been attacked from all sides. Increasingly students and teachers 
have come to question the value of such an education. Hence the 
great attraction of the Negro rights movement, of community action 
programmes, of a mass protest against continued bombing in north 
Vietnam. 

The questioning has not been lost on the university admini¬ 
strators. A number of institutions, particularly among the smaller 
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ones that traditionally have emphasised a liberal arts programmes 
arc beginning to look for an alternative. ‘Yale University’s new 
president, Dr Kidgman Brewster, has initiated a five year course 
for a select group of undergraduates, one of these years to be spem 
at a work and study project abroad. In the past bright students 
were encouraged to remain at university ; today, when restlessness 
asserts itself, university officials tend to recommend the student 
to take a year off, working or travelling. Temporary legislative 
jobs, both in Washington and in the state assemblies, have become 
fairly commonplace within the last few years; students fill in as 
clerks, apprentices and research workers for legislative officials. The 
direction of this educational turn appe&rs '{like specialisation) to 
be utilitarian in scope and purpose. 

Ijn the past decade it has been reiterated almost ad nauseam that 
a university education is essential. Higher salaries and greater 
esteem have come the way of the academic community the govern¬ 
ment and industry compete for their skills. Yet with half the high 
school graduates in the country seeking a college education (com¬ 
pared with 6 per cent at the turn of the century) a BA degree is 
no longer a firm guarantee of social and professional success. It 
has become necessary to gain skills and expertise and knowledge 
through graduate or professional training. But this is only for a 
small minority. Both professors and students are asking what the 
colleges and universities are going to do to fit the majority for 
the modern world. 


But they are subject to raiding themselves. 
Universities just below the top rank are seek¬ 
ing to move up, as the population, and the 
number of able people in it,, expand. Up¬ 
grading is expensive. Stanford is spending 
more than $ioo million with signs of success; 
Pittsburgh, starting lower down on the peck¬ 
ing order, has found that money cannot 
change a place overnight. Institutions such 
as Washington University (in St Louis), 
Vanderbilt end Tulane arc spending tens of 
millions of dollars to lift themselves from 
I'pod regional universities to good national 
ones. 

Liberal arts colleges usually lack the 
research facilities to attract many scholars, 
but the lower pressure for Schie\ ement may 
attract good teachers. (American academics 
would tend to argue, however, that good 
teachers must of necessity be doing good 
research). Places such as Obcrlin and Reed 
appear able to maintain high standards and 


lesser colleges convenient to big universities 
in Now England or on the West Coast can 
recruit staff from those who wish to remain 
close to the intellectual womb in which they 
grew. Middle-western colleges arc likely 
to find most trouble in recruiting staff, for 
both their size and their location count 
against them in a seller’s market for pro¬ 
fessors. 

In America there are many different 
grounds on which a university can justify 
its existence. At the lowest level, it may 
simply be attempting to indoctrinate young 
people in a fundamentalist religious faith 
or to provide a playground away from 
home for frolicsome young men and women. 
Less spectacularly but more typically, an 
American college or university is attempting 
to let as many 18-year-olds as possible try 
to move up the biggest step in the ladder 
of education. At the top end of the 
spectrum are a group of about two dozen 


colleges and universities which compare 
very favourably with any institutions in the 
world. 

Dr Clark Kerr, the head of the huge 
University of California, has spoken, of 
.America fathering the “multiversity ithe 
multi-purpose educational institution held 
together by allegiance to a single central 
heating plant. More aptly, one might 
emphasise the “multi-system'’ character of 
higher education in America. There are 
hundreds of colleges and universities provid¬ 
ing different kinds of services for different, 
kinds of students, professors and academic 
disciplines. The elective system gives an 
individual student or professor the oppor¬ 
tunity to choose the kind of higher education 
in which Jie wishes to participate—the com¬ 
fortable living system, the social service 
system, the religious service system, or the 
research system to whose expansion there 
seems no end. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

How many go to college? How many colleges? 

Percentage of apa group in school or ttll , ~~ 



1940*40 1040*90 


Source 1 Department of Health.Education and Welfare and Bureau of tha Ceneue 


What kind of college? 

By share of total enrolment 



ARTS COLLEGES 146 UNIVERSITIES 

fatal enrolment in autumn 19Vk 
4,33*000 
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/-quarterly^ 
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■ monthly- 
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1904 
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Bursting out All Over 

H aving just challenged successfully Franklin Roosevelt's record 
for speeding a programme of welfare legislation through 
Congress, President Johnson is now also breaking his record for 
having stimulated the longest economic expansion in American 
history. Unless the April statistics show a falling-off—and they 
will not—the latest period of sustained growth has now equalled 
the fifty months of the post-depression recovery in the nineteen- 
thirties and the rise is not over yet. True, the huge increase in 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION the gr“s national product 

m the first quarter—$14.4 
billion at annual rates, 
140 bringing the total to $649 
billion when allowance is 
made for seasonal factors 
120 —was due largely to the 
automobile industry's 
efforts to make up for 
losses in output and sales 
during last autumn's 
strikes and to the heavy 
heavy demand for steel in 
anticipation of a possible strike on May 1st. These factors have also 
much to do with the sharp climb in industrial production this year. 
A steel strike of any length would, of course, dim the rosy outlook ; 
but the chances that the deadline will be at least postponed seem 
good even though the union is taking a strike vote this week. 

Meanwhile consumers have been buying plenty of other things 
besides cars, notably household appliances of all sorts and colour 
television sets. And the latest report from the University of 
Michigan's Survey Research Centre shows consumers to be more 
confident about the future than at any time since 1956, feeling 
prosperous (personal income continues to climb every month) and 
full of plans for spending the money they have and expect to 
have. In spite of all this retail sales fell a little in March, although 
they were far higher than they had been a year earlier, and Easter 
trade was disappointing in some places—but often only by com¬ 
parison with unrealistically high forecasts. 

Fart of the trouble wa^ this springes poor weather, which dis¬ 
couraged shoppers, and part of it was that the April 15th date for 
paying taxes came just before Easter this year. But it may well 
be that the impetus given to consumer demand by last year's tax 
reductions has almost run out. Certainly the idea that it has is 
being encouraged by the business spokesmen who are pressing 
Congress to make /the coming cuts in excise taxes much more 
generous than the $1.75 billion which is the President's assessment 
of what is needed to keep the economic momentum going. 


Without Restraint 

T he first official warning against the danger of over-stimulating 
the economy by unnecessarily deep cuts in excise taxes came 
last week from the new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Henry 
Fowler. He did not suggest, however, that he saw any immediate 
danger of inflation or any need for tightening the supply of money. 
His liberal views on credit are shared, apparently, by the new 
Director of the Budget, Mr Charles Schultze, and the new mem¬ 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr Sherman Maisel; he replaces 
a conservatively-minded Governor, Mr Mills, on a board which, is 
often very evenly divided on questions of monetary policy. 

For the present, at least, the central bank, the Treasury and 
the other economic experts in the Administration all stem to agree 
jhat restrictions on credit would check economic growth undesir¬ 
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ably and that for this reason such restrictions would not even help 
to solve America's difficulties with its balance of international pay¬ 
ments—whatever European observers may say. The Federal 
Reserve has been holding down the ability of commercial banks 
to make loans in recent weeks, in order to keep short-term interest 
rates up and to prevent funds from flowing abroad. But this check 
is not intended to push up charges for other types of money. 

Preliminary reports on the present state of the international 
accounts suggest that there has . been a satisfactory improvement 
recently, even though the effects of the President's so-called 
c< voluntary ” restraints on sending money abroad are only just 
beginning to be felt. There has never been any doubf. that they 
would work as far as bankers are concerned ; for businessmen things 
are more complicated but the Secretary of Commerce is encouraged 
by the reports he has received so far. He is not, however, pleased 
with the American tourists who are paying little if any attention 
to the request that they should “ see America firsL” 


Intelligent Choice 

O ne thing about the appointment of retired Vice-Admiral Raborn 
to be head of the Central Intelligence Agency must give the 
President keen satisfaction; it surprised everyone, including the 
nosy press. Mr Johnson is so jealous of his own counsel that he has 
been known to jettison an elaborate jigsaw of governmental moves, 
simply because the news was published prematurely. Admiral 
Raborn's name appeared on .none of the public lists of eminent 
candidates to succeed Mr McCone who, as head of the CIA, has 
in theory at least been the President’s chief intelligence adviser and 
co-ordinator of the country’s other intelligence networks. (Mr 
McCone, a Republican, asked to be relieved last June*) But on the 
list of Mr John Macy, the head of the Civil Service. Commission 
who has become the President's valued recruiting sergeant, the 
Admiral’s name was tops. Yet he has no experience of intelligence 
work; it is widely assumed that to begin with, at least, he will 
lean heavily on the man .who. is to be his deputy, Mr Richard 
Helms, now the deputy director for plans at CIA and a man whom 

his spiieagues isssil i life m hm *£& hesd the .*»** 

may later. 

What Mr Helms so far has not won, and what the Admiral 
possesses, is the confidence and admiration of Congress and of 
Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence. A dmir al Raborn's 
popularity with important Congressmen will blunt a move (which 
the President deplores) to set up a watch-dog committee to super¬ 
vise more closely the workings of the CIA. Friendly relations at 
the top between the CIA and the services should end long-standing 
jurisdictional disputes between the two over intelligence matters. 
Admiral Raborn earned his popularity when he ran the Polaris 
programme for the Navy, exhibiting as he did so outstanding 
managerial talent, something badly needed by the CIA. Such 
qualities seem sure to outweigh the reluctance of many Congress¬ 
men to see a military man at the head of the CIA, which has been 
under the control of civilians since 1953. H Admiral Raborn 
can rebuild both morale inside the agency and its influence at the 
White House he will cap a distinguished career. 

Mr Macy's quiet endeavours are also resulting in a flood of 
other appointments, many of them overdue, Holland and Panama 
are getting the Ambassadors whose absence has caused querulous 
comment. The Treasury's serious gaps at the top have been filled 
at last by men with previous experience of the department. The 
same thing is true of die appointment of the abl$ Mr Charles 
Schultze to succeed Mr Kermit Gordon as Director of the Budget. 
Such promotions inside government may reflect, in part, Mr 
Johnson’s inability to charm outside experts off their trees. But 
they have the advantage of rewarding proven merit. 
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A REPORT PROM PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 




* A service for the collection of your checks on the 
United States—sent on a cash-tetter basis. These 
are checks you send for immediate credit and no¬ 
tification, as a group (in one envelope), rather than 
for individual credit after collection of each 
separate item. 

PNB—"The Cash-Letter Bank” offers you the fin¬ 
est service anywhere in the United States. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

MARCH 31 . 1965 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks.. 

U. $. Government Securities. 

U..S. Government Agency Securities. 

State and Municipal Securities. 

Ottfer Securities. . . 

Loans and Discounts. . 

Federal Funds Sold. 

Direct Lease Financing. 

Ba*k Buildings and Leasehold Improvements. 

Customers' Liability Account of Acceptances_ 

Ot|er Resources.. . 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 

Federal Funds Purchased. 

Notes Payable. 

Acceptances . 638.204.405.87 

Less: Amount Held in 

Portfolio . 4,201,889.49 

Reserve for Taxes. 

Reserve for Dividend 

(Payable April 1,1965). 

Other Liabilities ... 


Valuation Reserves.- 

For Loans. 

For Securities .. 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 
($10 Par Value) 

Surplus . 

Undivided Profits 


$27,378,765.70 

2,161,273.04 


$26,478,125.00 

63,521.875.00 

16,508.600.19 


$ 253,219.363.95 

139.224.816.43 
8,631,784.71 

89,810,719.65 

10,004,001.00 

765,493,414.32 

22,000,000.00 

1,244,058.09 

13,139,101.06 

33.733.428.43 
15,517,202.95 

$1,352,017,890.59 

$1,132,444,505.83 

20.200,000.00 

9,900,000.00 


34.002,516.38 

5,256,286.05 

1,456,296.88 

13,609,646.52 

1,215.969,251.66 


29.540.038.74 


106,508,600.19 

$1,352,017,890.59 


For details, write for brochure. 


FREDERICA. POTTS. 

Chairman ol <t«« Board 


FREDERICK HELDRING, 

Vico frotldont and Managor, 
Intonwtiousl Division 



INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 

THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

Philadelphia International Investment Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. USA 
New York City Office • 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
Capital and Surplus $90,000,000 • Cable Address: "Philabank” 
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GENERAL 

REINSURANCE 
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Stocks of Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies 12,247,933 
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Surplus. 83,754 ,358 
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Securities carried at $12,526,135 m the above statement aie.deposited as 
required by law. Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with 
the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners; 
if valued at market quotations. Surplus to Policyholders would be 
$91,438,725. 

Investments in subsidiaries and affiliates are carried in ewch case at the 
lesser of original cost or net worth, except in the case of Gu*r*uity Rein¬ 
surance Company Ltd., Bermuda, which IS carried dt the nominal value 
of $1.00. 
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Luxury Cruisers 
with 

Extras as standard 

The moment you own a Romany thAwbtld of luxury 
cruising Is yours. Whereveryou chores to go, the sunny 
Mediterranean—thrNprweglitn FJords or perhtbs the Con¬ 


sult your owri requirements* These maqhiVIcerit graceful 
craft are completely titled out and provide excellent cMsing 
facilities. Dependable etetMVmee, built pf tough glass fibre 
and reinforced with it*ef*nd timber, they are deafoned by 
experts for easy handling add extreme comfort wptluxury 
Interior decorations and furnishing*. 1 



The Romany HO (ilia titrated ahnne) combines luxury with sleek lines 
and pood performance. The flared bow and broad beam moke it a safe 
sea boat which handles well with a smooth easy motion. It is bn iff to 
Alan JUuahatuiii'H deni an and the brilliant cabin deeipn by Geoffrey 
Dunn prorides spacious comfort. 

SPECIFICATIONS include superb furniture and lighting, 
fitted carpets and curtains, five luxury berths (two are double), 
ample wardrobes, drawers and lockers. Practical toilet and 
galley, power points, mirrors, refrigerator and hosts of other 
superb Items—all fitted as standard. And power? A wide 
variety of inboard/outboard engines either diesel/petrol are 
available to your choice, giving you the confidence you 
would expect from a cruiser designed for the sea. 
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AMERICAN 

Foreign Aid Given Notice 

ft$k weeks of wrestling with the new foreign aid Bill, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has finally released it 
vith an unexpected twist. The committee voted to authorise funds 
or two years running—$3.3 5 billion for each year (but with no 
guarantee that this amount would actually be appropriated). Then, 
n 1967, the programme in its present form would be brought to 
in end. In its place, there would be a new approach to the whole 
question, to be worked out by a special group of a dozen men who 
rvould report to Congress by the middle of next year. There would 
k four members from each of the two congressional foreign affairs 
.ommittees working on the re-assessment, as well as four appointed 
?y President Johnson. 

The immediate demand for a re-vamping of foreign assistance 
:ame from Senator Morse of Oregon, an advocate of more loans for 
economic development and less military aid. He considers that the 
Senate committee’s action “ serves notice that foreign aid as it now 
exists will be brought to an end ” and that this will come as a great 
relief to the American people. Yet the real impetus for an over¬ 
haul has come from the committee’s influential chairman, Senator 
Fulbright of Arkansas. His disenchantment with the status quo 
was well-aired earlier this year, when he announced that he would 
not play his usual part of shepherding the Bill through the Senate 
unless it were divided into two, with military aid clearly separated 
From economic assistance. His colleagues on the committee had 
seemed to brush aside Mr Ful bright’s views when they voted over¬ 
whelmingly to keep the Bill as a single package. But their Anal 
vote this week showed that Mr Fulbright’s preachings have had 
their effect. The sensible decision to authorise two years’ funds 
at once embodies one of Mr Fulbright’s firmest convictions—that 
foreign aid should be dealt with on a long-term basis and not as 
an annual congressional sporting event. The committee might 
even have been willing to split the Bill in two had it not feared 


SURVEY 4n 

that, by doing so, it might surrender its own jurisdiction over mili¬ 
tary assistance. In fact, considering the changes flow embodied 
in the Bill, Mr Fulbright would surprise no one by relenting and 
agreeing to manage it on the Senate floor after all. 

Black Eye for Wall Street 

NEW YORK 

T he stock market’s most spectacular price skyrocket of 1964 
exploded last week into its most spectacular court case of 
recent years. In an action that mingled uncomfortable memories 
of 1929 with new legal doctrines of 1965, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission sued the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
and thirteen of its officers, directors and employees, including the 
president, Mr Claude Stephens, charging that they had used inside 
information about the value of the company's giant copper and 
zinc discovery in Timmins, Ontario, to trade in Texas Gulf shares 
before letting the public in on the news. Specifically, the SEC 
charges that the “ insiders ” began learning as early as November 
11, 1963, how rich the metal discovery was; at the time Texas 
Gulf stock was as low as $17 a share. Over the next five months, 
the SEC says, they kept this a secret—-even from other directors 
of Texas Gulf—while buying thousands of shares and acquiring 
options to buy many thousands more. Further, the SEC says, 
three of the insiders gave tips to their friends. On April 12. 
1964, when rumours of the rich ore strike were getting around, 
the SEC charges that Texas Gulf put out a news release, playing 
down the importance of the find. Only on April 16th, sdys the 
SEC, did Texas Gulf tell the true story—and the stock then became 
one of the sensations of the year. From $34 a share just before 
the announcement it rose to over $70 ; it closed on Wednesday 
at $65.75, down $3.50 on the day. 

Even more unusual than the charges arc the remedies which 
the SEC demands. In stock market cases it usually contents itself 



Trying out a 
Cushion 

FROM A CORRESIWPFNT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

With the unloading of the first of two 
British-built Westland hovercraft in San 
Francisco last week begins a full-scale 
test of the commercial feasibility of these 
air cushion vehicles for passenger services 
between the two main airports in the area 
and the centre of the city. The twenty 
months of experiment are being financed 
jointly by business and government 
interests : a federal grant of over $700,000 
from funds meant to encourage progress 
in metropolitan transport has been com¬ 
bined with $350,000 provided by the Port 
of Oakland (a public agency which runs 
both seaport and airport facilities), the 
Bell Aerosvstems Company (which hopes 
10 build hovercraft in the United States} 
and the operating firm, San Francisco- 
Oakland Helicopter Airlines Inc. 

This company runs the only helicopter 
service in the United States which does 
not have a government subsidy; it con¬ 
nects towns round San Francisco Bay and 



links the principal airports of San 
Francisco and Oakland. The company’s 
aim is to develop air transport as a 
solution for traffic congestion in metro¬ 
politan areas and from this came its 
interest and confidence in “the air 
bubble.” Detailed studies arc to be con¬ 
ducted of the hovercraft’s serviceability, 
its efficiency, its acceptance by the public 
and its engineering features; the results 
will be available for all those concerned 
with public transport. The law prohibits 


foreign-made ships from plying the inland 
waters of the United States, but the ques¬ 
tion of whether air cushion vehicles are 
bus, boat or aircraft has been set aside 
deliberately until the practicability of a 
permanent service has been tested. 
Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has jurisdiction over fares and other 
economic matters and the Coast Guard 
over safety. 

The plan calls for six months of tests 
to familiarise engineers with this vehicle 
which skims over water or land, to train 
pilots and to test its suitability for use on 
busy airports and waterways. After that 
twelve months of experiments with actual 
passenger services will start. The 
operators think that it will be especially 
informative to be able to mesh the nine¬ 
teen-passenger hovercraft into their 
existing trans-bay service where its per¬ 
formance and attractiveness can be 
measured against that of a helicopter. 
The hovercraft will be routed primarily 
across water, where it can rise above 
waves or obstacles as high as six fecL, but 
there will be special hard-surface ramps 
at airports so that it can cross the ground 
dirccdy to the doors of the passenger 
terminals. 





with seeking a, court injunction to scop the practices complained 
of, but this tune it is asking tbit tan of the defendants be ordered 
to make restitution to the people from whom they bought the 
shares during the period in which they allegedly were keeping 
the news secret and to return to Texas Gulf any stock that they 
bought from it on options. The commission is also making the 
unprecedented .demand that one of the company's geologists be 
ordered to make restitution not only to people from whom he 
himself bought shares but also to people who sold shares to 
friends who allegedly bought on his tips. (Apparently, this would 
include Mr Herbert Klotz, an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
who has confirmed that he bought: Texas Gulf stock on a tip 
which came indirectly from the geologist, although Mr Klotz insists 
that he had no advance knowledge Of the Canadian find.) The 
penalties to Texas Gulf could also be severe; if the SEC can 
prove that the company did indeed put out a false release several 
days before making the true news public, the company could be 
sued by everyone who sold its stock during those days, and the 
suits could* involve many millions of dollars. Mr Stephens says 
that the company is prepared to show that its actions were morally 
and legally correct. 

That such serious charges could be made involving so popular 
a share three decades after the Securities Act of 1934 is highly 
disturbing. Trading coups by insiders, similar to those charged 
in this case, were common during the 1929 boom, and mostly went 
unpunished then, but the 1934 law supposedly had ended them. 
The case should be specially disturbing to those who have been 
insisting that the stock market boom of the last two years has 
been remarkable largely for having so little in common with 
speculative bouts of the past. 


—and for Labour 

A merican trade unionism suffered a blow early ibis monih when 
the Department of Labour announced that there had been 
wholesale miscounting of votes last December in an election held 
by the International Union of Electrical Workers and that the victor 
was Mr Paul Jennings, not Mr James Carey, the union's head 
ever since its founding fifteen years ago. Mr Carey had been a 
stormy leader, but his integrity had never been questioned. Now 
doubts are thrown not only on the electrical workers but to some 
extent on the American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations, of which Mr Carey is a vice-president. 
This is the first big trade union election to be reversed under the 
Landrum-Griffin Act which was passed in 1959; up to now little 
evidence has befen produced of the corruption in trade unions with 
which it was meant to deal. 

It is a misfortune for labour that this spectacular case has arisen 
just as the trade unions were hoping to reap the benefit of the more 
liberal Congress which they helped to elect. In particular they 
are hoping for an increase in the minimum wage and for a ban 
on state laws which prohibit the union shop. Should another 
recount now going on produce evidence of widespread irregularities 
in the election of a new president for the steel workers, the trade 
unions will have suffered two black eyes. Under the law, which 
is far from perfect, the Department of Labour has power only to 
demand a new election. But by stepping down Mr Carey has 
spared his union this and has done something to revive the image 
he won in the nineteen-thirties of an idealistic and dedicated trade 
unionist. This image had been tarnished in recent years by his 
own fierce temper and dictatorial ways, by dissension and falling 
membership in the IUE and by his capacity for making enemies ; 
these included Mr Mcany, the president of the AFL-CIO. Mr 
Meany recently demanded that Mr Carey should resign his 
posts in the federation, on the ground that he must have 


been aware of what was being done to secure his re-election. 

Mr Jennings, Mr Carry’s successor as presideritaf thte lUJL, is 
not absolutely in the clear; the Department of Labour is still 
investigating the use of union funds by both sides in the election. 
But the probability is that there will be a closing Of the rafiks and 
that the investigation will peter out. The AFL-CIO is anxious to 
bury the scandal as rapidly as possible. The electrical workers 
themselves face negotiations next year with their two biggest and 
toughest employers and must contend with a rival union. The 
IUE needs to bind up its wounds, not to pour salt in them. 


Crime and Punishment 

W iether there are policemen in the trains or not, tourists 
would probably still do well to avoid the New York under¬ 
ground during the Small hours. The extra shift of 800 men who 
will patrol the 237-mile system between eight o'clock in the even¬ 
ing and four o'clock in the morning cannot be everywhere at once. 
And the rise in violence on the subway which forced Mayor Wagner 
to take this expensive action has been formidable ; the numbers of 
serious crimes there has more than doubled in the past 15 months 
and $29 felonies were reported (including one murder) just in the 
first three months of this year. Yet the increase in lawlessness is 
hardly confined beneath die sidewalks of New York. President 
Johnson has sent a special message to Congress identifying crime 
as a malignant enemy in America's midst. Brandishing statistics 
gathered by the Federal Bureau of Investigation which show the 
rate of orime to have increased five times as fast as the population 
since 1958, Mr Johnson has asked for a wide spectrum of legis¬ 
lation to help to find the causes and to apprehend the perpetrators. 

Piece by piece, his legislative proposals to combat crime have 
been appearing before Congress in recent weeks. Senator Dodd of 
Connecticut has introduced the Bill to curb sales of guns by post, 
a measure far more severe than the similar ones which he has 
championed unsuccessfully in the past. The Administration s 
version would prohibit the sale of firearms across state lines except 
by dealers authorised by the Treasury Department. Another of the 
President's requests is for federal agencies concerned with applying 
the law to intensify their efforts against organised crime. Further¬ 
more, he wants a Law Enforcement Assistance Act which would 
allow the Department of Justice to pass some of its know-how on 
crime detection on to state and local police forces. On the other 
hand, the Administration has suggested that users of narcotics 
might be dealt with more leniently. Instead of the present man¬ 
datory prison sentences, some arrested offenders might be held in 
*dv&;«wfimitmcnt *’ and given appropriate treatment. The Presi¬ 
dent urged .©ongress, however, to tighten control on the sale of 
stimulant and depressant pills; the House of Representatives has 
already done so. fyid to survey the enormous problem of crime 
and punishment in America in its entirety, he will set up a new 
Presidential Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, to report by the summer of 1966. 

Considering the furore over the rise in crime rates, there has 
been notably little building up of vindictiveness among the law- 
abiding ranks of the population. A few weeks ago Iowa became 
the eleventh state to abolish capital punishment. In 17 other states, 
Legislatures are planning to consider the question during the 
current sessions; new converts to the cause of abolition include 
New York's Mayor Wagner. There is also considerable scepticism 
about the significance of the FBI's crime statistics. Sociologists 
have gone on television to say that anxiety is being whipped up 
out of all proportion to the actual increase in serious crime. The 
steep rises, some say, are to be found in crimes against property 
rather than in those of violence. For example, murder has in¬ 
creased only in step with the growth in population; 
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in the world of chemicals 


means quality 
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BRITAIN 


Grand Bulwark 
Renovated 



Lord Morris's cotrirnitteo On jury service 


has done its work fast end well 


T he antique and excellent practice of 
trial by jury remains, as Blackstoqc 
described it, the grand bulwark oft^t 
Englishman’s liberties. Lord* Afolrm’s 
committee has noW produced a scheme for 
shoring up and reinforcing its somewhat 
mossy walls. The use of juries has in 
recent years drastically declined in civil 
cases. But 25,600 criminal cases were 
heard before juries in 1963. Since judges 
come predominantly from one class in the 
community, there is presumably a case for 
having juries that redress the balance. Yet 
the committee quotes Lord Devlin, to the 
effect that the modern jury is predominantly 
u male, middle-aged, mlddl^unded and 
middle class.” That this h^hjfecftme true 
is because of the system of property qualifi- 
cations for jurors: a system whose lack of 
relevance is shown by the fact that the 
administrative decisions of rating valuation 
officers have increased the number of those 
liable for jury service from i\ million in 
1955 to lover 7 million now. Since property 
is normally held in the name of the head of 
the household, a mere 11 per cent of those 
liable for jury service are women. 

The .committee recommends that all this 
should be done away wirh, and that every¬ 
body on the electoral register should be 
liable to serve on juries. The upper age 


Fortnnmutig, the jury’s whiskers 


place io August, 1964 are acknowledged" what kind of 
and largely adopt^d^ ftosp&tiye^urors are quarter scssioi: 
to be sent a preliminary questionnaire, This admir; 
winch will sort out. diose genuinely in- point cf interc 

eligible lor service: attempt® will be made law on jury sc 

to do away with the pointless hanging about into a single 

that results from the summoning of more right. But, as 

jurors than are needed for a particular day’s a reform of thi 

business in court. Hie report proposes a of statute and 

total reform tit the deliberately uhcomfort- than a mere < 

able and needlessly muddling conditions in ticc. This cc 

which jurors have to do ^heir vital work. Home Secretai 

Jurors should be allowed, if not encouraged, one, is surely 

to take notes. And they should be com- present holder 

pensated at a reasonable rate for loss of tend that the 

earnings: up to £3 10s. a day* or twice other kind c 

that for a case lasting over io ; days. A modernised m 

pamphlet should be sent to #11. jurors ex- provisions in 

plaining what they are supposed to do. surely be a ir 

(lawyers are exempt from jury service: it matter for l 

may not often occur to them that many should be fuu 

laymen have not the foggiest,, notion of *Cnmd. 2627. 

i m e** ii ——.. 

REGIONS 

Regional Men 

Who are the 205 members of the new 
regional councils? 


what kind of judge a deputy chairman of 
quarter sessions is.) 

This admirable report* raises one final 
point cf interest. It recommends that the 
law on jury service should be consolidated 
into a single statute. This is certainly 
right. But, as the report itself makes clear, 
a reform of this time-honoured system built 
of statute and of custom must mean more 
than a mere codification of existing prac¬ 
tice. This committee, set up by a Tory 
Home Secretary and reporting to a Labour 
one, is surely of a kind to appeal to the 
present holder of that office. But to pro¬ 
tend that the law of jury service, or any 
other kind of law, can be effectively 
modernised merely by encapsulation of old 
provisions in a new form of words would 
surely be a mistake. This is a legitimate 
matter for Parliamentary debate. Time 
should be found for it soon. 

•Cnnid. 2627. HMSO. 11s. 


limit should be raised from 60 to 65 ; an 
adequate knowledge of English, and a mini¬ 
mum of five years’ continuous residence 
in Britain, should be required of jurors. 
To spread the duty of service fairly, 
modern random sampling techniques should 
be used, with computers 10 help. The list 
of exempted occupations should be brought 
up to date: conscientious objection to ser¬ 
vice should be allowed as a privilege, not 
as a right. AH this is clearly right. 

Most gratifying for The Economist is 
the fact that the suggesions made in this 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

hen Mr George Brown set up the 
regional economic advisory councils, 
with their corresponding regional boards of 
civil servants representing central govern¬ 
ment departments, he was building on an 
idea which has become increasingly attract 
rive to the civil service in recent years. To 
them, the new sei-up may seem primarily a 
solution tq the long-standing problem of 
getting Whitehall policies, enforced at the 
local level—to which the political cladding 
of the regional advisory councils has now 


been added. Thus arise# the vWr that the 
real regional centres of derision wifi'be the 
boards; interdepartmental committees of 
representatives of various ministries, under 
a chairman from the Department of Econ¬ 
omic Affairs, a civjl servant like themselves. 
They can act: the advisory councils, articu¬ 
late, and semi-expert as they are* can only 
watch, advise, question and hope. 

, Yet. this relationship may not tie sq clear- 
cut in practice. The boards arc far from 
all-powerful—they exist to co-ordinau k the 
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regional programmes of . their members, and 
will have plenty of work resolving conflicts 
which already exist between the local 
policies of, for example, the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Housing. And like 
everybody else they, are ultimately in the 
hands of the Treasury, riot represented on 
the boards. Moreover, it is by no means 
dear who will come off best in a straight 
argument with some of the very tough and 
able local government officers in the regions 
—whose duties are naturally associated with 
the regional councils, to which some of 
them, or their elected bosses, belong. The 
most senior local government officers are 
certainly better paid, and probably far more 
experienced, than many of the civil servants 
whom Whitehall will be able to spare for 
service oh the boards. 

This is the big challenge to the advisory 
councils* members. The councils have no 
powers, no staffs and no established tradition 
or necessary coherence of their own. They 
have been invited by the minister to put 
their faith in their powers of adwjQ&y, 
theft local knowledge,* and their cofiectiye 
roots iii the life of tMit region* In rising 
these attributes, everything will depend on 
their chairmen's and members' personal 
qualities. Mr W. T. Rogers* the pJEA 
Under-Sccrctary with spetial responsibility 
for this regional. side of his department's 
policies, has always emphasised this: great 
play has been made of the average age being 
under 55 and of the refusal always to 
appoint people already at, the top of their 
own professional tree. 

The make-up of these bodies (qow com¬ 
plete except for the rather special pfoblcm 
of south-eastern England) seems to follow 
traditional practice with the apparent in¬ 
stalling of the major vested interests. The 
average council has 16 members of whoip 
owhaltarc 'Business or trade union figures. 
Eight members att f#oia focal government, 

maBbcnTare from ttK&pMfe bodies such 


BRITAIN 

as community service associations and uni¬ 
versities or arc unattached individuals. 
Academics in university posts are prominent 
id this group. The emphasis on business' 
and trade unions indicates the economic 
nature of the new councils’ job. They exist 
to work wirh the civil servants on the 
regional hoard for the good of the region. 
This task is basically economic and only 
parrly and consequentially related to local 
government functions such as housing and 
planning. 

The local government element on the 
councils is well endowed with the political 
leaders of local authorities, especially in the 
town planning field. One of these figures. 
Councillor T. Dan Smith, is to be his 
Northern council’s chairman and will thus 
give jjp his leadership of Newcastle city 
council. Six local government chief officers 
(four county clerks and two planners) have 
been appointed ro the councils. But it 
would be unjust to assume that dis- 
. anguished local government officers will 
“ represent" local government on the new 
bodies; they will doubtless have their own 
opinions on local. and regional problems. 

Mr Coates, Ijancashirc's planned is 
almost certainly an example of an expert 
being appointed who merely happens to be 
in. local government servicir; his coUcague 
on the north-west council, Mr Womersiey 
tex-city architect' of Sheffield) is a similar 
figure who now happens to be in practice 
as a town planning consultant. 

For similar reasons it is surely fairer to 
describe the members who arc neither 
elected local councillors, businessmen nor 
trade unionists as “others'* rather than as 
“independents.” This word suggests that 
the former groups arc not to be indepen¬ 
dent, but mouthpieces, and it remains to be 
seen who is independent of which main 
established interests when the councils get 
under way. One's hope is that more than 
a few local government stalwarts who were 
content to nominate Fred to the panel from 
which the minister appointed him to the 
regional .council will ,bp surprised and even 
upspt when rFrccC quickly learns not to 
-‘speak for Loamshire ” or for Scrcwe or 
Warley with quite the blinkered self-interest 
to which he and they themselves may have 
been accustomed in the past. There is, in 
these new councils, great scope for indi¬ 
viduals in each of the four main groups to 
pull their thinking upwards by iLs boot¬ 
straps just as their regions must do and as 
the northern region in particular has done 
over the last few years in order to face its 
problems. 

The business group in the table includes 
public corporations and the co-operatives, 
both having a relatively high number of 
their prominent people on the councils. 
Private businessmen range from the self- 
employed to 1 CI staff. Likewise, the trade 
unionists come from a range of unions, 
reflecting local industry. 

What unites all members, certainly the 
industrial men, is that they are all very busy 
people indeed, not yet resting on profes¬ 


sional laurels. The key. responsibility t$ 
placed upon people at the most active and 
responsible stage of their various, careers. 
If other chairmen follow Mr Dan Smith's 
example and suggest to theft councils a 
programing of studies by smaller working 
parties which will meet between council 
meetings, then something will have to give 
way: will it be a member's firm, trade 
union office or vuv-chancrilorian round ? 

The university staff placed on these 
councils form a^ specially interesting group. 
Out of twenty, five arc architects, or 
planners and three are economists ; there are 
five other social scientists and no less than 
seven vice-chancellors or principals. Oulv 
three of the twenty arc not heads of depart¬ 
ments, (professors) or heads of institutions 
—as busy in their professional lives as any 
of their colleagues. Two of the vice-chan¬ 
cellors are chairmen of councils, one of them 
being in charge of the establishment of a 
new. university and thus already personally 
entrusted with the efficient expenditure of 
millions of public , money, 

, It is interesting that a sizeable contingent 
from the universities, has been placed on 
ihe councils with so little public comment. 
It may be a sign that education is moving 
towards an assumed place nearer the centre 
of public affairs.' But it is surely a pity 
that no branch of education other than the 
universities is represented. Some' natural 
diversification from the present four main 
groups would be a welcome development 
when the members come to the end of their 
three-year terms (five years for tbe chair¬ 
men). The regional men of 1965 have as 
one of their main tasks the preparation of 
their councils and their regions for this more 
flexible approach. 


Wages-v-Prices 

During the past 15 months weekly 
wage rates and prices have both 
risen by about 5 per Gent. The 
increase in the tea), vajue of money 
incomes will therefore have come 
entirely from the t^ward drrft In 
earnings. With' theeffects " of J f he 
budget probably .adding a further 
one per cent to the cost of living in 
April, it may be a few more months 
before average wage rates start to 
climb ahead of prices. 
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SUPEflSONICS 



Bang On! 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRRESPONDENT 

A n assorted collection of peers, members 
of parliament, journalists and French 
and British aviation officials led by the 
Minister of Aviation* Mr Roy Jenkins, spent 
Wednesday at the RAF station Upwood, 
in Huntingdonshire, listening to bangs. 
The object of this exercise—code-name 
Westminster—was for them to judge the 
effect of sonic bangs such as would be 
caused by a supersonic airliner like the 
Concord. In the morning they were 
herded into a square in the middle of the 
station’s rugby field, where they looked 
from a distance rather like mods on the 
beach at Brighton. During the following 
half-hour they were subjected to eleven 
loud disturbances of various kinds: sonic 
bangs from Lightning fighters, simulating 
(accurately ?) those which would be heard 
from a Concord after take-off by someone 
directly under the path of flight ; explosive 
bangs caused by glorified thunder-flashes 
set off nearby, for comparison; engine 
noise at the maximum permissible level 
from Comets* for contrast. 

After lunch in the suitably decorated 
officers' mess (“ this picture was specially 
commissioned to commemorate the part 
played by RAF Upwoad and iis squadrons 
in the Suez emergency") thb audience 
listened to the same selection of bangs, this 
time remaining indoors. Perhaps because 
they were expecting the noise, the audience 
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was not much disturbed. It did not seem 
as though the annoyance caused by the 
noise was exactly in direct proportion to 
its intensity, although .there did appear to 
be a level of intensity—about 2 lb per 
square foot, which would be around the 
maximum intensity at the ear drum pro¬ 
duced by Concord—above which repeated 
bangs would be offensive. Experiments in 
Mexico and Oklahoma City have estab¬ 
lished that, to do real damage to property, 
the intensity would have to be about ten 
times as great. 

Oklahoma City was subjected to super¬ 
sonic flights during a test period of 
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six months. Many of the Thousands of com¬ 
plaints received were incited by advance 
publicity, or motivated by the hope ot 
compensation. No complaint was received 
during the whole time from a doctor 01 
hospital there. One imagines that when the 
railway engine and the motor car were 
invented a great many people declared that 
life would be impossibly noisy. Appar¬ 
ently it is equally easy to habituate oneself 
to sonic bangs; one scientist—who had 
spent all day in a nearby greenhouse—said 
that in the past he had had fifty bangs a 
day for a period of weeks and felt on top 
form afterwards. 


ROAD SAFETY 

The Queue for Carnage ? 


J ust possibly it is useful that the news¬ 
papers, each holiday weekend, scare the 
daylights out of their readers by faith¬ 
fully recording the toll of motorised deaths. 
One hundred and nine fatalities on the roads 
over the five days of Easter is certainly that 
much too many. This provisional score is, 
however.—for better or for worse—merely 
pegging level with the average daily rate 
(including those who die later of their 
wounds) of 2T fatal accidents on the roads. 
Nobody should fool himself that the killing 
stops during the working week. Which is all 
the more reason for doing something about 
it. But what? 

Read safety is something that a nation 
can choose to have. The Scandinavians 
have it, by a combination of draconic anti¬ 
drinking laws, strict speed limits, new 
vehicles specially built for safety, and per- 
haps national temperament. Latin countries 
—again perhaps by national temperament— 
do not have it ; the French notched up 116 
deaths over Easter. Even without Scandi¬ 
navian severities, the British could surely 
have much more of it than they do. They 
could start by removing from the roads the 
slow vehicles that make the bad-tempered 
(and therefore potentially dangerous) drivers 
so much worse. This means more frequent 
and more stringent testing for private cars, 
and a proper compulsory power-to-weight 
ratio for trucks. Next they could remove 
from the roads some incompetent drivers, 
by bringing in tests for many older people 
who have never passed one (or who are by 
now past being fit for driving); and by in¬ 
sisting on a certificate of fitness for all those 
renewing driving licences. 

Britain still lacks adequate rules that 
would remove death-dealing spikes and 
lumps from the inside and the outside of 
cars. It still, of course, lacks adequate roads, 
or forces the motorist to switch too fre¬ 
quently from single-track to double and 
back. (Were speed limits only enforceable, 
they should be far more widely imposed in 
such conditions: even in Italy everyone 
slows down on the autostrada where a side- 
road joins or leaves it.) Above all* Britain 
lacks a dear policy of deterrence for those 


caught offending against the rules of safety, 
whether or not the offence actually causes 
an accident, and particularly in the case of 
those driving with drink taken. The deter¬ 
rent should take the form not of wasteful 
imprisonment, but of long, total and uncon 
ditional prohibition from driving. Only 
elimination from the roads can cure the 
threat presented by teams of psychologically 
inadequate people in charge of mechanically 
inadequate conveyances. But, except at pub¬ 
lic holidays, it is not a threat that the public 
is encouraged to take very seriously. 
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Inquest on October 


The British General Election of 1964 

By D. E. Butler and Anthony King. 
Macmillan , 410 pages. 45s. 

The Nuffield examinations of each British 
general election since 1945 have made an 
astonishing contribution towards elevating 
the study of current British politics into a 
science, even if still a science which the 
political parties themselves partly ignore. 
This offering for 1964 continues the 
tradition. That having bztn said, two 
criticisms are in order. 

First, it is longer than its predecessors, 
and is written by a baker’s dozen of con¬ 
tributors, instead of just by the two chief 
mandarins. The result is a certain uneven¬ 
ness of readability, and to some small extent 
of quality. Secondly, the impressionistic 
parts of the book carry less conviction 
than usual. The authors arc breathlessly 
honest in their admission that they can¬ 
not find a wholly satisfactory explanation 
of Labour’s decline last summer, from the 
springtime prospect of a landslide victory 
ro eventually securing only the barest of 
majorities on the night. But while paying 
tribute to Labour’s conversion. to pro¬ 
fessionalism, including to advertising and 
public relations techniques, the authors 
surely underestimate the brilliance of the 
Conservatives’ sudden strategy of switching 
after the spring of 1964 to woo the great 
admass of the nation which left school at 15. 
In this one respect, Mr Howard’s and Mr 
West’s recent u The Making of the Prime 
Minister ” probably told us more about the 
battle for our subconscious which the real 
old pros at the two central offices fought out. 

The purest nuggets of gold glisten, as 
usual, in the statistical parts of the book. 
In these, Mr David Butler and his team are 
still nonpareils. Here is the astonishing fact 
that the old age pensioners are more pro- 
Conservative than any other age group (on 
one poll 51.2 per cent Tory against 
37.8 per cent Labour, compared with a 2 
per cent lead for Labour last October 
among the British people as a whole). Here 
is the salient fact that while support for 
Labour rose between 1959 and 1964 in the 
two top income groups (from tiny support 
ro small support), it tell in the two bottom 
income groups (eveu although, of course, 
it was still among the poorest earners that 
Labour was most strong). Here is the 
definite evidence that it was a direct switch 
from Conservative to Labour among the 
new cwner-occOpiers and middle classes 
which has installed Mr Willson in office. 
The authors see in this a long-term benefit 


for the Labour party. Others may see a 
source of Labour vulnerability ; that Labour 
is still losing ground among its tradi¬ 
tional supporters, and sits in power today 
because during one five-year period of Con¬ 
servative rule it gained ground (possibly 
temporarily) in the disgruntled margin of a 
Mill largely alien middle class. 

Here, too, arc important lessons for the 
professionals at constituency level. The old 
story that Labour is hit by rain in the even¬ 
ing of polling day seems for the first time 
to have been disproved last October, pre¬ 
sumably because even Labour voters nowa¬ 
days have access to cars; there was little 
correlation between rainfall in different 
parts of the country and the change in 
Labour's share of the poll. There was 
again practically no correlation between an 
individual candidate’s listed expenditure and 
the votes he secured ; constituencies where 
area agents declared before the event that 
their organisation had improved notably 
since 1959 did not do better in actual fact. 
The one place where organisation at con¬ 
stituency level did pay dividends was in 
the Conservatives’ continued superiority in 
organisation of the postal vote ; “ if there 
had been no postal vote,” the authors 
judge, “ Labour’s overall majority would 
certainly have been 20 and possibly 40, 
instead of only 4.” It is remarkable that 
the history of Britain continues to be 
swayed by Labour’s inadequate conversion 
to the really quire simple and inexpensive 
methods of business efficiency involved in 
tracking down absent postal voters. 

The Dardanelles Tragedy 

Gallipoli 

By Robert Rhodes James. 

Batsford. 395 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

This book is published to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the landings on the Gallipoli 
peninsula. It is a worthy tribute to the 
gallantry of the troops of that generation 
and a cool exposure of the follies of their 
leaders. Over a quarter of a million casual¬ 
ties were suffered without material advan¬ 
tage to the Allies. Tens of thousands on 
both sides were killed under murderous con¬ 
ditions on the beaches and in the gullies. 
Among the British survivors today are Lord 
Attlee, Compton Mackenzie and A. P. 
Herbert. 

No modern campaign has attracted more 
attention, partly because of the animosities 
aroused by such a blobdy failure, partly 


because it was the one big attempt to break 
the paralysis on the Western Front, In a 
war marked by poverty of strategic thinking 
and useless slaughter, the Dardanelles 
adventure struck a heroic and imaginative 
note. After a spate of self-justifications and 
recriminations between the'Wars, interest in 
it was revived by Alan Moocehead’s brilliant 
survey. Mr Rhodes James may not have 
the same vitality of style, but be has written 
a more careful and enduring book. It is 
also admirably produoea in the tradition of 
the British Battles series, of which it is pre¬ 
sumably the last 

It is more broadly based than its, pre¬ 
decessors because of the vivid use made 
of a great number of private sources* Since 
everyone has now had his say, it Ik doubtful 
i the official archives (at last available) will 
throw much new light On the story. At 
most, it will be interesting to see why so 
much of the evidence pvea before the 
Dardanelles Commission Was suppressed, 
and why the official history Was heavily cen¬ 
sored. In spite of long being regarded as 
top secret, the conclusion of the joint ser¬ 
vices enquiry could hardly be flatter: 14 The 
principal lesson to be learnt would appear 
to be that it is essential that operations of 
this nature should be based on a previously 
well considered estimate of the sea, land and 
air forces necessary ...” 

As with the Crimean War, what fascinates 
posterity is the really remarkable inefficiency 
of the planning. After an exposition of the 
ineptitude of the staff work, the narrative of 
the actual fighting provides only the usual 
gory and gallant details. Every one of the 
principles of war was flouted. Surprise, 
security, logistics, adequate medical sup¬ 
plies. co-ordination, suitable weapons, ade¬ 
quate ammunition—ill were lacking. There 
was an interval of 65 days between the naval 
attempt to force the straits and the army 
landings. There were no landing craft, gre¬ 
nades, periscopes, maps or dentists. At one 
moment 80 per cent of the force suffered 
from dysentery. The decision to evacuate 
the peninsula (nearly ruined at the last 
moment by General Maude forgetting his 
suitcase) was delayed in time for 12,000 
cases of frostbite to occur. As in the Crimea, 
war correspondents wondered if the British 
army would ever learn; but by this date 
news could be so effectively suppressed that 
it was necessary for a staff officer to go to 
London on false pretences to tell the poli¬ 
ticians the truth. 

Gallipoli was a graveyard for reputations. 
Nearly all the principals resigned or were 
dismissed before the end—Churchill, 
Fisher, General Haniilton, Admiral de 
Robeck. Only Sir Roger Keyes comes out 
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well, and the only real success was the evac¬ 
uation of the peninsula. The failure, as Mr 
Rhodes James insists, was only (but fatally) 
at staff level. It is impossible to imagine a 
mqre ineffective War Council, which both 
Fisher and Kitchener ignored whenever they 
had to make a decision. With two autocrats 
at the Admiralty and a lethargic admiral on 
the spot, no wonder the promising naval 
attack failed. Among the many good port¬ 
raits in the book, none is more sympathetic 
than that of Sir Ian Hamilton, and none 
more damning. Churchill, of course, took 
the blame, but he must also have the credit 
for the one good diversionary idea in the 
whole war. 

Like marriage, combined operations are 
not to be entered upon lightly or inadvis¬ 
edly. The lessons of history are more obvi¬ 
ous in this type of warfare than in any other. 
Hence the Dardanelles story is highly rele¬ 
vant in these days of limited wars and 
amphibious landings. This book provides 
planners with a text on how not to do it. It 
also rises to the grandeur of its tragic theme. 

Putting on the Agony 

A Foot in the Door: An Expose of 
High Pressure Sales Methods 

By Elizabeth Gundrey. 

Frederick Mutter . 222 pages. 20s. 

This book is a shrill* ill-written bore— 
unless you happen to have had personal 
dealings with salesmen at the door, on the 
telephone or through the post. Miss 
Gundrey could quite fairly retort that she 
is not writing for the smug, the strong- 
minded, the careful readers of contracts, or 
the owners of large, fierce dogs. They can 
> all call the salesman's bluff in their different 
ways. They do not sign an order just to 
get him out of the house. But the old 
do, and the timid, the charitable and the 
; trusting. They buy trashy plartic combs 
! because they think they are helping charity ; 
they get ruinous central heating systems 
because they think they are cheap; they 
write off for the most improbable looking 
bargains advertised in the personal columns 
! (Miss Gundrey, surprisingly, has not got 
round to the lady for ever 44 disposing ” of 
her fur coat); they get talked into buying 
insurance, carpets, vacuum cleaners, blit¬ 
ting machines, encyclopaedias, dancing 
lessons, correspondence courses and bald- 
: ness cures because the salesman is trained 
j and willing to stick it out until midnight 
j and after. 

So what is to be done to protect them ? 
Small-time, petty swindlers there always 
will be, but a good many of Miss Gundrey’s 
most serious complaints are aimed —and 
named—at large, well-known companies. 

| She is brutal to John Bloom and to those 
j by now hoary targets, the Encyclopaedia 
! Britannica and Universal Health. Studios, 
but she is also specially savage to the 
insurance companies for the agents they 
employ to sell totally unsuitable life- 
| insurance policies, to sewing machines 
| prominently advertised in the sorjt of news- 
i papers that normally watch their advertise- 
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ments, to some hire purchase companies. 
One would not expect large businesses to 
be able to get by in the face of fco natch 
criticism but they do, because as Miss 
Gundrey says in smother context 4i middle- 
class watchdogs read only the middle-class 
glossies/’ and not the papers that fill a 
large amount of their space with 
“ exposures,” or the publications where 
some of the more exuberant advertisements 
■ appeat * •' > ,l ' 

Changes in the law could help, tightening 
up on advertisements, and loosening tip Oh 
hire purchase contracts, but no amount of 
legislation can protect people from their 
own cupidity* and the bait of the door-step 
salesman is that he appears to be offering 
lower prices than the shops. Miss 
Gundreys own suggestion is that anyone 
selling at the door should be licensed with 
a large* conspicuous badge such as London 
taxi-drivers wear. This is not because she 
has any faith in licensing as a means -of 
reducing abuses, but because a badge would 
show that a salesman was just that, and not 
a student, a market researcher, or a man 
from the local electricity board, for it i?> 
this form of troftipe-Voeil that so often gets 
them their foot in the door. Worth a try ? 

Did the Revolution Go 
Wrong? 

The French Revolution: From 1793 to 1799 
By Georges Lefcbvre. Translated by John 
Hall Stewart and James Friguglietti. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 443 pages. 42$. 

Of the making of books on the French Revo¬ 
lution there is no end; and any study of 
some of them is a weariness of the flesh. But 
the late George Lefcbvre’s second volume 
erf his contribution to the scries Veuples ,et 
Civilisations needs no advertisement, let 
alone excuse. It stands firmly on his unique 
reputation and its own merits. 

It has been said that history relates facts, 
that historians explain them, but that French 
historians try to explain them away. George 
Lefebvre explains nothing away: which 
doubtless accounts for the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment’s inept attempt to destroy his influence 
by officially burning his books. Lefebvre 
inevitably made enemies in a French aca¬ 
demic world that expected its historians to 
carry clear political labels. Needless to say 
he was not a Royalist nor, as is plain from 
this book and frtan his life of, Napoleon, a 
Bonapartist. Scornful of the Girondins, his 
assertion that the bourgeoisie had misappro¬ 
priated the proceeds of the revolution 
angered those members of the Third 
Republic’s Establishment who posed as 
inheritors of the true Jacobin tradition. 

Its lonely individual integrity has earned 
his work more esteem outside France. It 
may be that, as the translators of this book 
say, he was no stylist; that they themselves 
have had to “sweat” so that the reader 
need not. Nevertheless many readers are 
likely to perspire freely—a healthy result of 
the intellectual exercise demanded by a book 
whose study is essentially a worthwhile 
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effort. Leftbvre’s skill and patience i&itie 
field of local sociological research, his 
instinct and insight, his breadth of vision 
enabled him to write not just another story 
of momentous events but the interpretation 
as well. 

There is no political bias in Lefcbvre’s 
judgments on men or movements: the malo¬ 
dorous idealist Marat; Danton, heroic pat¬ 
riot and fraudulent financier; Robespierre, 
incorruptibly vacillating between political 
liberty and economic order; Babeuf, inept 
socialist pioneer; the Venddcans, tragically 
disunited and misled; the Therraidorians, 
making the worst of a bad job. His verdicts 
are lenient: their historical significance lies 
in the evidence and its treatment, on which 
they are based. And the reader’s path, 
ihrough the complicated and sometimes con¬ 
fusingly repetitive maze of European history 
imposed on the author by the pattern of the 
series, is illuminated by brilliant generalisa¬ 
tions. 

Lefebvrc is entirely fair to Bonaparte, 
whom he sees not as a Man of Destiny but 
as the luckiest, and ablest, of the generals 
who were candidates for the dangerous 
honour of saving the Directory from 
collapse and France from bloody anarchy. 
Chronologically the book ends at Brumaire, 
but historically it continues in profoundly 
thoughtful chapters on the European as weU 
as the French consequences of the revolu¬ 
tion. In these chapters Lefebvrc looks 
back from the unhappy nineteen-thirties and 
asks the simple, bitter question—when and 
how did the Revolution go wrong ? 

The Transfer Problem 
Revisited 

International Payments, Debts, and 

Gfildi CsikadEssm 

By Fritz Machlup. 

Charles Scribners Sons , New York. 480 
page*. $7.50. 

Personal collections of academic essays 
rarely have much coherence to anyone 
except the author: this is an exception. 
Partly because Professor Machlup’s 
particular contribution has always been to 
interpret, compare and rigorously scrutinise 
the writings of his fellows, this book pro¬ 
vides a distinctly useful backcloth to some 
major current issues in international finance. 
For once, thanks to careful selection and a 
liberal sprinkling of material written in the 
last two or three years, the juxtaposition of 
essays written on the same subject a genera¬ 
tion apart is unusually effective. Thus Pro¬ 
fessor Machlup prefaces his prewar dis¬ 
cussion of the “ transfer problem/’ which 
was then related almost exclusively to the 
explosive issue of German reparations, with 
an absorbing w Theme and four variations.” 
in this he compares four instances of large 
overseas transfers of entirely different kinds 
and widely spaced in time; Britain’s military 
costs and loans to its allies in the 
Napoleonic wars j tqe, french, indemnities 
to Germany after i8ji f ; (iermany’s own 
post first world war reparations; and 
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America’s overseas loans and aid after the 
second world war. The fascinating finding 
is thar the burden on the economy of the 
paying country was least heavy in the case 
of the German reparations, which took up 
2} per cent of national income compared 
with the 3 per cent or so of its national 
income that America has transferred abroad 
since the end of the last war. The United 
States moreover has shouldered this burden 
for an unprecedented twenty years, and 
these payments have taken up as much as 
one third of its receipts from foreign 
trade: “ no country has faced a transfer 
problem of such gravity.” 

Professor Machlup has also some pointed 
things to say about gold, including a pro¬ 
posal that its price should be reduced 
(which The Economist has brought itself 
to suggest only under the influence of 
Christmas spirit). But the most thumbed 
chapter in the book is likely to be the pain¬ 
staking comparison of the multitude of plans 
for the reform of the international mone¬ 
tary system, reproducing Professor Mach¬ 
lup’s invaluable Princeton paper. This is 
still a book for the specialist rather than the 
layman, but it provides one of the rare and 
welcome meeting points for the practical 
specialists, in central banks and elsewhere, 
and the academic ones. 

Secret Agent ? 

Number 7 : Alexander Hamilton's Secret 
Attempts to Control American Foreign Policy 

By Julian P. Boyd. 

Princeton University Tress. London: 
Oxford University Press. 183 pages. 32s. 

Was Alexander Hamilton a tool of the 
British secret service? No ardent Jeffer¬ 
sonian would be surprised if he were, 
but no one has yet produced the evidence 
to convict him. The iearfild Sfld Seated 
editor of “ The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson ” is nothing if not an ardent Jeffer¬ 
sonian, and when he takes time out from 
the labours of a lifetime to advert on 
Alexander Hamilton we may be sure that 
what he has to reveal will do poor Hamilton 
no good. “Number 7,” from its James 
Bond title to its last footnote (and there 
are many), is an indictment constructed 
from the clippings of that great workshop, 
the Jefferson Papers project, and lovingly 
assembled to demonstrate just what depths 
of villainy Thomas Jefferson’s great rival 
would stoop to. 

The foreword outlines the case for the 
prosecution: 

What the Secretary of the Treasury did on 
this occasion was to commit almost the 
gravest offence of which a cabinet officer can 
be guilty in his role of responsible advisor 
to the head of state. At ■ time when general 
war in Europe threatened and in the face of 
urgent decisions .. . Hamilton misrepresented 
the attitude and intent of a foreign power . . . 
and fabricated rumours about the President’s 
own official representative in London. . . . 
There can be no doubt that the misrepresenta¬ 
tion and the fabrication were deliberate and 
calculated. 

Dr Boyd’s indictment is unlike Patrick 
Henry’s avowal only in that the actual word, 


m 

tfeason^ *d6es r nol ertiss hJi 'ftps J 
theless, he certainly makes the most of it. y 
When the reader passes from these lurid 
charges to the intricate sanative that 
follows, and still more to the score or fife 
Of documents that follow, he may And it 
difficult as juror to share the indignation id 
the prosecuting counsel. The story is nbt 
a simple one; it revolves around the acti¬ 
vities of a Major Beckwith who, in 1789-90, 
when the ex-colonialist power had no 


Books this month 


Robert Rhodes James 

Gdtlipoli 

In this full-length study of the CJaUipoli campaign 
Robert Rhodes Janie* bring* vividly to life one of 
the moot tragic episode* in Bririah military history. 

Batsford * 

Tom Stacey 

Summons to Rmvensori 

One-man mission to on African tribe In’tfMih. * 
As anahstme, this book is snpetb ; as an r&ploiu- ■ 
tion of African ps> riming * it ta invaluable.* 

—David Wnglit, tier. 

Seeker & Warburg 25s. 

C. Fratten tc R. M. Dean 

The Economies of IxirgeaScale 
Production in British Industry 

Tout case studies—of the Btccl industry, 
retininc, footwear manufacture and book priming 
•—which discus'* economics in production. 

Cambridge University Press 15s. net, 

Anthony Sampson 

Anatomy of Britain Today 

Vital rending for all uel 1-informed people who wish 
‘ 10 be more so. ' full of radical zeal, still sharp and 
irreverent . . . a remarkable reporting achieve¬ 
ment .*—Evening Standard. 

Ss4dsr at Ssoughtofl He. 

Lester G. Telser 

Professor of Applied Economies, Graduate Seim! of 
Muskiest, University of Chicago 

Advertising and Competition 

‘Contrary to popular belief, there may well he mote 
entry ana competition aiming the firms that produce 
heavily advert tied goods.' 

To he puidhheri curly May 

Institute of Economic Alfitirs 6s. 

Desmond Donnelly 

Struggle for the World 

Out \Ionda\ - a brilliant history of our times from 
. the beginnings of the Cold War in 1917 until the' 
fall of Khrushchev by the controversial and 
outspoken Labour M.P. 

Collins 42s. 

T. H. Burnham & G. O. Haskins 

Elements of Industrial 
Organization 

The new actcnth edition of this popular introduc¬ 
tion to Industrial Organization and Methods is 
now available. 

Pitman 25s.net. 

Alt books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

.mft KoNOMjsra*' , 

Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2 
< CQUdogtm free am ret u rn 
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A BfCTIMAlY OF (EOGRANY 

F. J. MobUioum 35s. net 

Students end the genersl public will 
find this dictionary an invaluable aid as 
the study of geography not only over¬ 
laps into other fields of the natural 
sciences, social studies and the humani¬ 
ties, but also examines how the diverse 
features of the earth’s surface influence 
all aspects tif men's activities. 

i % 

ANCIENT AftlCAN KIMS 

Margaret Shlnnie 21s. net 

A unique and fascinating book, copH 
bining the work of archeologist and 
historian, Ancient African Kingdom 
gives an outline of the history of various 
states in Africa before the arrival of the 
Europeans. Readers of the book will 
see how much remains to be discovered, 
and will possibly feel something of the 
excitement that derives from research 
m this fascinating field. 


INTRODUCTION TO TIE HISTORY OF TIE 
Christian citnei 

W. W. Biggs 2la.net 

sod balanced work 
Secretary of the 
Historical Society, 
surveys the history of the Church from 
New Testament times to the founding 
of the World Council of Churches 
in 1948. 


In this lucid i 
Mr. Biggs, the 
Congregational 


STSATFSaB-UnW-AVON LIBSARY 

General Edison John Russell Brown 
and Bernard Harris 

The Library it intended for the student, 
the scholar and Jhe general reader 
interested in Elizabethan life and 
literature. Its aim is to provide 
moderately-priced editions of wor ks 
hitherto unavailable except in expensive 
editions, or the great libraries and 
microfilm and photostat collections. 


Volume 1 THOMAS NASHE Selected 
Works edited by Stanley Wells 

35s. net 


Volume 2 will be THE ELIZA¬ 
BETHANS* AMERICA. Edited 1* 
Louis B. Wright 38s. n* 


A collection of early reports by English¬ 
men on the New World. 


STRATFMD-OPON-AVM STUDIES 

General Editors John Russell Brown 
and Bernard Harris 

Volume 6 RESTORATION 
THEATRE 25s. not 

This latest collection of essays presents 
a hrMdly based reappraisal of the more 
significant aspects of Restoration 
theatre. Jnuiewi of the dearth of recant 
criticism, a timely and useful volume. 


■> -EDWARD ARNOLD- 

41 Maddox Street, London, W.l 



diplomatic representative at the ex-rebel 
capital, trafficked between London and New 
York via Quebec. The issues of the moment 
were those of recognition of the infant 
republic and its proper deportment in rela¬ 
tion to the Anglo-Spanish dispute over 
Nootka Sound. In this context Hamilton 
made himself a channel of communication 
between Beckwith and the American 
administration and used this position to 
promote the Anglo-American alliance by 
which he set such store. That in so doing 
he misrepresented each side to the other 
and “ removed’* Governor Morris, Wash¬ 
ington's agent in London, is not open to 
dispute. It has indeed been known for a 
long time. 

That this was a violation of the canons of 
cabinet propriety and frank dealing between 
ministerial colleagues is also indisputable. 
But the imputation that this makes 
Hamilton into a British agent (the 
“Number 7" of Beckwith's dispatches) 
seems to be going a bit far. In an irregular 
situation Hamilton behaved irregularly, and 
the policy he pursued was anti-Jeffersonian 
in the highest degree. But this does not 
prove his policy wrong or his motives, as 
apart from his methods, improper. 

Schoolboy’s Hero 

Drake 

By Ernie Biadford. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 251 pages. 30s. 
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like Nelson, Drake is every schoolboy's 
hero. Tough, resourceful and ruthless, he 
acquired a fortune from Spanish treasure 
and made his name feared over half the 
known world. Mr Bradford calls his career 
a “ furious life 99 and the phrase is apt. The 
periods of calm when Drake lived on shore 
were brief, and little of importance is known 
of his personal life. He married twice, 
became a member of parliament, and settled 
at Buckland Abbey near Plymouth. His 
origins were humble, and unlike his contem¬ 
porary Hawkins he was not an intellectual 
man, and never became an administrator or 
made a career at court. His fame rests 
entirely on his exploits at sea, and here Mr 
Bradford is able to speak with nautical 
authority. 

His descriptions of the voyages and sea 
actions are particularly good, but he tackles 
the complexities of Tudor governmental 
policy with competence, and he gives a clear 
account of the two great controversial pas¬ 
sages in Drake's career: his disappearance 
and possible desertion of Hawkins after their 
defeat at San Juan de Ulua in 1568 ; and his 
execution of his friend Dougnty during the 
voyage round the world. There is much still 
unsolved about Drake, but Mr Bradford's 
life is the most complete of the modern bio¬ 
graphies, and is ill itself a good, readable 
and straightforward account of the great 
seaman’s life. 
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Pure and Comradely 

The Prim Romantic: A Biography of 
Ellis Cornelia Knight 1758 - 1837 . 

By Barbara Luttrell. 

Chatto & W' indus . 240 pages. 30s. 

It is widely assumed that a hundred and 
fifty years ago it was pot easy for single 
females of modest means, a strict upbringing 
and few physical attractions to live exciting 
or interesting lives. In the case of Miss 
Cornelia Kmght this was certainly not true. 
How she managed it remains something of a 
mystery. In a certain sense she could be 
written off as a rather pathetic spinster who 
never managed to achieve any sort of attach¬ 
ment, romantic or otherwise. She was prim, 
prudish, serious-minded and, it appears 
from this book, pretty poorly endowed with 
charm. She also tended to be tiresomcly 
add tactlessly touchy about herself. She 
must have owed a lot to other people's kind¬ 
ness and good nature. 

On the other hand, she was kind, courag¬ 
eous, enterprising and determined to make 
the most of whatever opportunities came her 
way to get to know interesting people and 
places. She was also well read and had 
quite a reputation as a bluestocking. (She 
had the nerve to write a sequel to Dr John¬ 
son's “Rasselas” in a sentimental and 
romantic style which he would have hated.) 
Her literary reputation was clearly a major 
asset. When she was living in Naples with 
her mother during the Napoleonic wars it 
brought her the warm regard of Nelson ; 
she celebrated his victories with additional 
stanzas to the National Anthem that were 
really not much worse than the original. 

Her literary skill was not indeed much 
use to her when she accompanied Nelson 
and the Hamilton^ in 1800 on their extra¬ 
ordinary journey through Europe back to 
England; as Mrs Luttrell says, “ her 
struggle to be both pure and comradely grew 
steadily more difficult." But back in London, 
Miss Knight’s literary reputation eventually 
helped to gain het a position at Court, first 
as a sort of lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Charlotte and then as “ lady-companion ’’ to 
Princess Charlotte, the Prince Regent's 
daughter. Her connection with the royal 
family brought her some useful additional 
income and gratified her well-developed 
snobbish instincts. But as her life at this 
time tended to alternate between extreme 
boredom and acutely alarming and em¬ 
barrassing involvement in the royal family's 
domestic quarcls, it was certainly not a 
sinecure. 

Miss Knight left behind her a diary and 
an autobiography based on it. Some of these 
pipers were published in 1861, but a large 
part of them were apparently lost. With 
the help of the copious evidence left behind 
by Miss Knight’s contemporaries, however, 
Mrs Luttrell has skilfully pieced together 
an etttertainihg and interesting book. If 
Miss Knight herself remains a rather elusive 
figure, the places and persons associated 
with* her come splendidly alive. 1 
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Sterling has responded favourably to Mr Wilson’s pep talk in New York . 

Bourses round the world are generally undecidedFollowing last week’s 
sharp fall, the London stock exchange has remained hesitant before 
the Finance Bill. Fears of a possible steel sir ike,are holding back 
Wall Street. 

The long-expected devaluation of the Argentine peso came on Easter 
Monday. 

Japan has chalked up a surplus in its balance of payments for the year 
ended last month—an improvement of more than $850 million on the 
pretnoUs year’s outturn, according to preliminary estimates. , 


WORLD TRADE: PRESSURE ON PRICES 


A third of the way through 1965, it 
still seems likely that world 
expansion will tail off before the 
end of the year. Even so, world 
industrial output this year might 
add up to 5°<> more than last 
year’s. And world trade might rise 
6%. More guessed than otherwise, 
these estimates are less than 
last year’s increases, but close to 
the trend growth rates of the last 
decade (6% a year in output, 7% 
in trade). 

Last year, world trade went up by 
an extraordinarily impressive 
amount—somewhere around 10% 
in volume. It faltered in the third 
quarter, only ^accelerate again in 
die fourth. Following an 8% 
increase ia 1963, it has risen nearly 
one-fifth in two years. World 
trade would double in volume 
within ten years if this rate con¬ 
tinued. But it won’t. 

Why this biggest boom in trading 
since Korea ? Primary producers 
favoured by price movements in 
1963 did particularly well that 
year ; they did better than usual in 
1964. At the same time, there was 
no break in the post-1950 trend 
that world trade in manufactured 
goods expands faster than manu¬ 
facturing output. 


Exports Outpace Output 


Faster - than - output growth in 
world trade goes on despite the 
steady substitution of processed 
materials for traditional natural 


Major factors have been the 
restriction* and tlfir raer inat 


Western Europe (highly dependent 
on imports) has replaced America 
(less dependent on imports) as the 
fastest-growth region. It also 
reflects the advance of technology 
and growth of new industries. 
When a new product appears on 
the world’s markets, it is probably 
being produced in no more than 
one or two countries. Supply is 
limited, demand diffuse : exports 
rise faster than output. Only when 
this newcomer industry has been 
established world - wide, does 
export growth drop below average. 
Trading between industrialised 
countries becomes increasingly 
specialised and therefore increas¬ 
ingly difficult to track down in 
commodity channels. The increase 
over the years in the share of 
machinery, vehicles and chemicals 
is striking. These groups contain 
some of the fastest-growing ele¬ 
ments of exports. Notably, Britain 
has been catching up—in broad 
terms anyway — although still 
behind Germany and the United 
States. 

Prosperity for Primary 
Producers Now Lessens 

Trade between industrialised 
countries has provided the main 
and sustained boost in the last 
decade. It still rose faster than 
other trade in the last two years 
(although, in value, only just so in 
1963). But the extra kick since 
1962 has come from the trade of 
underdeveloped countries, on both 
the buying and rifles of 

theit accounts; ; In 1963,- primary 


WORLD MANUFACTURING 

Volume* index ,1958 100 
— — 180 



Share?, in* exports of 
manufacturing. 



“ Seasonally adjusted 



Source. NIESR 
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transport equipment, and 
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WORLD TRAD| CHANNELS 

% increases by value . 



Av. 

1958- 

1 963- 

Exports from: 
Industrialised 

1963 

1964 

countries to: 
each other 

+ 10-7 

+14 

primary producers +3-6 

+ 13 

Primary producers 
Imports into: 

+ 5-8 

+ 10 

Industrialised countries 4 8 8 

412 

Primary producers 

+ 3-6 

+ 10 

Exports f.o.b., imports c.i.f. 


TRADE AS PER CENTOFGNP 

Goods and services 

: 1963 
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producers’ export prices rose over 
10% ; last ycar 'dicrc some 
slipping in prices 'exhgpt in 
the metal markets/but a larger rise 
in the volume of shipments. 
Probably the earnings of these 
countries rose much the same in 
both years. 

It is unlikely that primary pro¬ 
ducers will continue to do as well 
this year. The rate of growth of 
their exports was already slacken¬ 
ing during the course of 1964. 
Prices of main foods and fibres are 
now about a tenth lower than a 
year ago ; the only buoyancy is in 
metals prices, influenced by the 
Vietnam crises. Nor can primary 
producers count on getting as 
much in aid this year. They are 
still importing heavily so far into 
1965—especially some of the over¬ 
seas sterling area countries where 
earlier exceptional export earnings 
have led to domestic business 
booms and inflationary pressure. 
But now the imports are being 
financed from reserves rather than 
current earnings and aid receipts. 
As a result these countries’ 
“ basic ” payments balance (on 
current and long-term capital 
account) has been weakening since 
late last year. 

Intra-European Gains 

Among industrialised countries, 
Japan continues to be the star ex¬ 
porter—in growth terms. Last 
year. North American exports, 
both across the United States- 
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of the last six years failed to in¬ 
crease by $ leas ■ thafc s 10% to 
valine; anfl 'i to , on$ 'year, i> 196^, 

Achieved fieafrly' t&ice that grovfth. 

Last year saw a change in com¬ 
mon market exports. Unlike 
earlier years, the Six put up their 
sales outside the market nearly as 
much as they did those between 
themselves. This was in part 
attributable to Italian restraints on 
imports ; in part to the heavier 
buying from across the Atlantic, 
from Australia and from less 
developed countries. 

The common market has become 
an increasingly important market 
for some outsiders as well, especi¬ 
ally for Britain. Between 1958 
and 1962, the share of British ex¬ 
ports going to the Six went up 
annually by about 1.5 percentage 
points of the total. This matched 
the pace of Germany’s increase— 
although the proportion of Ger¬ 
many’s exports already going to 
the EEC in 1958 was double 
Britain's. Bat the climb has 
stopped since 1963. 

Britain Priced Out? 

Price competitiveness is bound to 
be intensified this year if only be¬ 
cause of Europe’s credit squeeze. 

Export prices of all manufactures 
in the world markets rose in the 
three years to 1961 by a modest 
2Vo, then remained unchanged in 
the next two years to the summer 
of 1963. Since then, in a year and 
a half, they have gone up 3%. But 
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A MAN WITH 100 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

This highly skilled technician — a Charles Churchill machine tool engineer — is a craftsman who works 
constantly to micro tolerances. His skill and experience ensure the supreme precision of the world's 
finest machine tools. Charles Churchill machines are built by men like this. Precision built by 
craftsmen — backed by a century of company know-how. The Charles Churchill Group covers every 
aspect of machine tools—design, research, development, manufacture, installation, service—supplies 
machines to industries throughout the world. Replacements, new projects or complete production 
lines, Charles Churchill provide the machine tools for the job — machines that increase production, 
save time, reduce costs. When it's a question of machine tools ...... contact Charles Churchill. 


P 


CHABLES CHUHCHIlaia b CDHPAHY LIMITED 

COVENTRY ROAD. SOUTH YARDLEY, BIRMINGHAM 25 
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Coin of the realm—but which realm? 

Austria, Spain, Mexico, America, 

Japan, England—coins from all these 
countries circulated throughout the 
Middle and Far East in their day. 

Times and Customs change. Today, 
the speed and complexity of trade and finance require the fully 
integrated facilities of great international banking organisations. 

The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service and, with its 
vast resources, can provide the latest information and expert 

advice on all aspects of trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 

LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 

1 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

HEAD OFFICE: 80 SUTTER STREET SAN’ FRANCISCO 4 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACKCHURCH STREET LONDON EC3 
WEST END BRANCH. 123 PALL'MALL LONDON SWl 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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Unequal Burden on Sterling Oil ? 

The collision of principle between the Chancellor’s 
corporation tax and the great British corporations trading 
overseas will put them at a further disadvantage against 
American competitors. What will be the effects on 
British Petroleum and Shell ? 


M r Callaghan's corporation t*x wiU impinge on the two 
grest halves of “ sterling oil "—British Petroleum and 
Shell-—in somewhat different ways. But for their shareholders 
in Britain, once the live years' transition to this new form of 
company taxation is over, the implications look much the same. 
British Petroleum may hope to.do better out- of the promised 
transitional benefits. But once those are past, the group will 
hardly jbe in a position whoHy to cushion the impact of income 
tax upon the dividends paid to its shareholders (of whom the 
biggest, with 51.65 per cent of its equity, is the British 
Government, which under another hat will be collecting the 
difference anyway). BP also fears that its shareholders may 
become liable to income tax on its payments from capital 
reserves fed by instalment payments of compensation in 
respect of its loss of the original Iranian concession. 

As an operating group, Royal Dutch/Shell, on the other 
hand, is virtually unaffected by what die British Government 
does to company taxation in Britain. , But the 40 per cent of 
its distributable funds transferred to Shell Transport and 
Trading, for passing on to shareholders here, will now suffer 
their rate of income tax, where before it was distributed tax* 
free; and Shell is liable to get less relief than BP during the 
transitional period. .Both oils groups, however, will come 
under somewhat greater pressure to finance a larger part of 
their investment overseas by raising capital abroad, while 
remitting more of their foreign exchange earnings “ home ” 
into sterling. This comes at a time when their American oil 
counterparts are under somewhat similar pressure to seek 
finance abroad; possibly in the same most likely capital 
market, Germany. But the two sterling groups profess 
some scepticism about the degree of pressure that the 
American groups will come under from the ideologically 
capitalist government of a country where oil is a major (though 
disunited) industry and die president is a Texan. It seems 
likely to be less than in a country where all oil interests tend 
to be looked on as partly foreign by a Labour government 
whose largest political lobby consists of coal miners. Indeed, 
BP’$ main complaint about Mr Callaghan's proposals is that 
they will tip further the balance of disadvantage at which 
sterling oil already operates vis~a~vis its American competitors. 

Mr Callaghan apart, BP already faces some sharpening 
difficulties for 1965-and after. First, as the biggest 


single shareholder in the main Middle East concessions, it 
will bear die biggest single part of the cost of the royalties' 
settlement with member governments of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. After 9 couple of years ur 
which a shift in the timing of tax payments in Kuwait have' 
put an extra high tax burden on the group, from now oh it. 
has to bear the extra cost of “ expensing ” royalties, for tax 
purposes in these countries, plus a few incidental items. In ' 
addition, BP’s large-scale bulk sales Of Kuwait crude to other 
major companies such as Socony Mobil can no longer he 
expected to grow in line with general market expansion, 
because Socony is now getting marginal crude cheaper out 
of Saudi Arabia and will soon be getting it more profitably 
from Libya, as Standard Oil of New Jersey already does. 
Middle East host governments, however, continue to press for 
acceleration in the growth of their “offtake” from estab¬ 
lished concessions; and this bears down upon BP as the 
biggest single offtaker. The group has managed to keep up 
a rapid growth in sales—13 per cent in 1964-65—but at the 
cost of accepting lower margins on products and crude. The 
current softening in petrol prices in Britain, one of BP's 
biggest markets, will shave those margins further ; and there 
seem few signs of a bottom to prices in Europe. . 

How Callaghan Hits BP 

The Callaghan contribution to BP's future difficulties— 
providing it seeks to take any care of its private, essentially 
minority, shareholders—will however be sizeable. If the 
transitional benefits in the first few years of the corporation 
tax regime are to be based upon the size of a corporation's 
“overspill”—i.c. the extent to which its tax paid abroad 
exceeds its corporation tax liability—BP would have just over 
£43 million a year to count. Paying income tax on the divi¬ 
dend, to maintain the shareholders' net return, would require 
more than £22 million; if tax has to be paid too on the 
distribution from capital reserve, keeping this net payment 
intact as well would bring the extra cost to BP of the new 
tax changes up to £26 million. That would have to come 
out of retained earnings, squeezing the group's capacity 
to self-finance capital investment. Sir Maurice Bridgeman 
last week also argued that this squeeze, coupled with the 
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effective cut in the effect of investment allowances under 
corporation tax, would choke off the group’s investment in 
tankers ; BP would now be better advised to let independent 
operators build the tankers in Japan (getting whatever invest¬ 
ment allowances they can) and charter them for itf operations. 
The advantage of a high shipping investment allowance, he 
added, had enabled BP to ignore the 25 per cent cost advan¬ 
tage of building tankers in Japan, and until very recently 
to place nearly all its orders with British shipyards. (Since 
BP could get the 40 per cent investment allowance, amounting 
ro a 22 \ per cent tax subsidy, for a Japanese-built ship 
too, this past forbearance seemed to have been putting the 
national interest before that of the shareholders ; but would 
Mr Callaghan give it a good mark ?) In future, however, with 
BP’s overseas taxation easily swamping itfc liability to corpora¬ 
tion tax, it is not easy to see how this effect on investment 
allowances could make any practical difference to the group. 

The shift to corporation tax will certainly have hardly any 
direct effect upon Royal Dutch/Shell group operations— 
except, indirectly again, the effect upon retained earnings if 
the group cares to maintain net payments to shareholders. 
Apart from transitional benefit, this would cost £29 million 
r year of extra tax on the current distribution ; and if the 
transitional benefit is related to “overspill on total group 
earnings,” the group has only £9.5 million of this:—because 
it enjoys a much lower tax rate than BP, owing to the de¬ 
piction allowance that gives its American subsidiary Shell Oil 
an effective tax rate as low as 14 per cent. Since the financial 
function of Shell Transport and Trading is to distribute to 
British shareholders 40 per cent of the net income of the 
group, the other 60 per ccni being similarly passed on by 
Royal Dutch, the consequence of a decision that Shell Trans¬ 
port should bear the cost of the withholding tax would be 
that the group would have to give an uncovenantcd increase 
also to the shareholders of Royal Dutch. Incidentally, Dutch 
shareholders of Shell Transport, under the present Anglo- 
Dutch tax treaty enjoy relief from withholding tax, which 
if continued would benefit them in comparison with British 
shareholders. But there are not many of these, since 


BP AND AN AMERICAN COMPETITOR ; 

TAX AND DIVIDEND COMPARISON (Percentages) 


; US Company 
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1964 

BP 

Corporation 
Tax (40 s /,) 
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Retention 

Corporation 
Tax (40%) 
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Profit before tax ...-- 
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Profit after Tax. 



39 

40 

40 

Dividend. 


29 

15 

15 

25 

RETAINED. 


36 

24 

25 

IS 

Shareholder gets. 


29 

15 

J5 

25 

Less tax. 


6 

— 

6 

10 



23 

15 

9 

IS 

Total Taxes on Income 


41 

41 

66 

70 


* There arc 330,000 shareholders xn total; 95 per cent of them are 
individual shareholders, holding about 50 per cent of the equity. $0 
even If tax-free pension funds have not neld Shell up to now, the 
institutional holding is formidable. BP have 85,000 shareholders, besides 
the Government and Burtmh OH. 
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90 per cent of Shell,Transport- j sfia$es a/e held fh Brititft*; 
moreover* Britain will presumably seek to revise the treaty. 

Colleagues in Sterling 

As regards any tightening of controls on" new foreign 
investment, the circumstances of the two companies are more 
similar than might appear at first sight. Under an agreement 
between the British and Dutch governments and the group. 
Royal Dutch/Shell operates wholly as a sterling company for 
foreign exchange purposes, maintaining only its working cash 
balances for operations abroad in other currencies. The agree¬ 
ment was made because the enormous short-term swings in 
and out of the group’s central financial reserves, involving 
possibly £60 million or so in and out a month, were more 
than could be borne on the narrow economic base of the 
guilder. Financial management on such a scale virtually has 
to be in a reserve currency. So the group holds around 70 
per cent of its balance in cash and short-term securities—say 
£35°-£375 million—in sterling, as BP holds the bulk of its 
own £ 146 million of liquid reserves. In return, Royal Dutch/ 
Shell has enjoyed fairly considerate treatment as regards 
foreign exchange for its overseas capital investment—though 
for takeover deals such as the Montecatini chemicals purchase 
last year it did accumulate investment dollars. BP has had to 
justify its investment requirements too: it has come under 
pressure to obtain by overseas borrowing a large proportion 
of its non-sterling area requirements. Over-zealous applica¬ 
tion of rules regarding the required return on new invest¬ 
ment could cetainly be nonsense. If BP wants to invest 
in a European refinery on the operations of which it 
is likely to make a loss but through which it will sell 
several million tons of still highy profitable crude oil 
does this deserve Bank of England blessing—noting that a 
good deal of the equipment for the said refinery may be 
supplied from Britain? And the different rules for sterling 
and non-sterling area investment can be nonsense too: lay a 
pipeline in Libya for which half the pipe will be supplied 
by an Italian company and thus cost foreign exchange, and 
because Libya is in the sterling area nobody bats an eyelid. 

The rules have not so far been unreasonably applied very 
often, and it sounds rather doubtful whether they will be even 
in future. As Mr Duncan of Rio Tinto-Zinc wrote to The 
Economist last week, overseas companies with a really impres¬ 
sive record of benefits to the British economy need not cavil 
at discriminatory controls on new foreign investment. They 
would be the very ones likely to benefit from really careful 
discrimination between different kinds of British overseas 
investment. Sterling oil has some quite impressive figures to 
quote—even if what the companies disclose falls short of that 
comprehensive account of the “ oil balance of payments ” for 
the publication of which these groups’ present distress pro¬ 
vides yet further arguments. In 1964, Sir Maurice Bridgemdn 
told shareholders in his annual statement, BP’s overseas 
trading in oil contributed £42 million in foreign exchange to 
the British balance of payments after allowing for all of the 
group’s new investment abroad. Moreover, the oil BP imported 
into Britain cost only £36 million in foreign exchange, against 
the £60 million or more it would have cost if purchased from 
a foreign-based company. Royal Dutch/Shell has not pro¬ 
vided a comparable figure; but we gather that it like BP 
made a positive contribution to the balance of payments in 
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1964 albeit a smaller one because of heavy overseas invest- or may not be typical ; but it is actual; and indeed closely 
ment in that year. For the ten years 1954-63 Royal Dutch/ comparable with BP.) 

Shell says that its world wide operations resulted in currency Once the Government had decided, for reasons of principle, 
gam Which were sufficient to meet in their entirety the group’s to separate corporate and personal income taxation—and to 

requirements for overseas expenditure including new invest- make the dividends paid subject to its native high rates of 

tmm 9 and in addition to supply the United Kingdoxta with personal taxation, while moderating the corporate rate—this 

over 30 per cent of its oil requirements, valued in the aggregate effect upon companies' operating largely abroad followed aiitd* 

1,000 nuU,0n ’ at ® C08t 0f only &° milUon in forei S n matically. One is even inclined to doubt whether its extra 

exchange. burdens on existing overseas investment, even though wel- 

_ '• ' n , corned by the Chancellor’s tax advisers once they wfere realised, 

T«C Collision of Principle were originally a matter of design. The pattern proposed is 

It is not discriminatory control of foreign exchange for new almost exactly the opposite erf the American system, with its 

overseas investment that companies like these have to worry high rate of corporation tax and low rate of withholding tax 

about, but—as Mr Duncan also argued in his letter last week 0,1 shareholders—and it is the rate of corporation tax that 

—blanket application of the corporation tax system to British limits the credit from overseas taxation. Would it still be 

companies regatdless of their operating circumstances. The possible to introduce a higher rate of corporation tax, with a 

low rate of corporation tax and the exceptionally high rate of lower withholding tax, and give the shareholder some credit 
withholding compounds the hurt, too; one Can hardly discuss for th* tax that has been paid by the company—as used to be 

the principle here without reference to the actual rates charge- done in American taxation and is now to be introduced in 

able. This, presumably, Was what Sir Maurice Bridgeman France ? 

referred to, obliquely, when he said that one solution might The idea that a corporation is a financially responsible entity 
have been to charge a high rate of corporation tax and to give quite separate from its shareholders which is at the root of the 

BP a depletion allowance. But only if the British rate of tax Chancellor’s approach—and with which many modem 

were high enough to soak up all the group’s overseas tax credit theorists would agree—will be tested in the behaviour of these 

would depletion or any other allowance reducing the com- corporations during the coming five years. No doubt they will 

pany’s home tax liability have any meaning for a company take full advantage of transitional relief; and when this 

so placed. And even then, would it help the company if it declines over the years they may seek to maintain the net divi- 

remains impossible to apply foreign tax credit to the with- dend intact in their shareholders’ hands, at some cost to their 

holding tax on distributions to shareholders ? Sir Maurice's retentions and self-financing. But over these same years, on 

complaint that BP has to compete with American oil companies recent experience, they might otherwise fairly steadily have 

which—through depiction allowance on home and foreign been inching up their dividends. Not doing that will cventu- 

production, and fof other reasons—enjoy a far lower total tax ally save them about as much as the extra cost of bearing the 

rate is a real one. It would not justify introducing into British withholding tax that will accrue on keeping their shareholders’ 

taxation a dubious form of allowance that many people in the dividends level; only after this will they be able to consider 

United States would like to see excised from their own system. resuming any upward trend in dividends. So the expansion 

But it does leave a company such as BP competing at a con- of the corporation as operating entity may not be held back as 

siderable disadvantage with American counterparts, as the much as some would presently argue ; the burden, even over 

table on page 438 shows. (The American company cited may the short run, is borne by the shareholder, in benefits forgone. 

1 

Where There’s Muck... 

Small investors have collectively put nearly £13 million 
into launderettes, with a shrewd eye for pronts. 

T ae launderette is fifteen years of age.; the coin-operated Easy. However, none <rf the manufacturers (or their British 

version of it, about .five. And there are about 2,500 distributors) has found it worth while actually to operate their 

of those familiar plate-glass windows, the middle-aged own launderettes. 

mothers hypnotised by their ..revolving washing, the chil- Some of the operators are big retail chains. Allied Suppliers, 
dren playing with the laundry baskets, and in the evening for example, itself the product of a merger between a number 

the bearded students, and the smartly dressed young working of retail grocery chains, faced the need to rationalise its out- 

housewives. By now 800, roughly a third of the total, are lets. What better than to turn some of them over to a profitable 

coin-operated, and the new ones opening every week alternative use ? (An example that some other chains might 

are almost all coin-operated. One manufacturer is Bcndix, profitably follow.) Another operator is the Rank Organisation, 

the subsidiary of the British Motor Corporation that pioneered diversifying wherever there is money, 

launderettes in the early fifties and had the field more or less But 65 per cent of all launderettes are operated by “ little 
to i Mf until the arrival of the coin-op. But most of the other men ’’—private individuals—usually on a part-time basis. At 

big un ev are either American or Canadian: Wesringhouse, first these were mainly ex-servicemen with gratuities burning 

Frigidaire (the General Motors subsidiary), and McClary- holes in their pockets; then came a wave of colonial civil 
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servants retired from newly independent countries, and simi¬ 
larly flush with cash. Since then the word has got around. 
Launderettes are known to be a profitable business—easy to 
run; they now attract legacy money, lump sum pension money 
and the spare cash of individuals in all walks of (life: though 
professional accountants, solicitors, salesmen, retired people 
and married women with time on their hands as well as money 
are typical. They all seem to have one thing in common 
besides cash—their working hours are flexible. 

The evolution of the coin-op. has made the business even 
easier to run, but the launderette even before that had always 
been a small man’s game. It is a cash business. There are no 
debtors to finance, some of whom would need chasing. The 
coin-op. is a'tremendous help for the small man; even if he 
does employ an attendant, she need not handle the cash. Many 
of these considerations apply equally to the normal retail shop. 
But in retailing, the multiples’ trump card over the small man 
is their bargaining power vis-a-vis their suppliers. The large 
organisation has no corresponding advantage in launderettes: 
there are no discounts to be had on gas, water and electricity 
—the main variable expenses. Nor are rents, rates, insurance, 
or cleaners any cheaper for chains. Only when it comes to 
actually buying his machines can the big man do some discreet 
leaning. But any discounts secured in this way have not 
been significant. Almost the only economy of scale now 
available occurs when the operator becomes large enough to 
start his own servicing organisation (two mechanics?) and 
thus become independent of the machine manufacturer or 
distributor for repairs. 


T he distributors of the machines are, in fact, geared 
up simply to set the small man up in business. They 
will load him with brochures, and saturate him with advice, 
including how to find a suitable site. The aspiring business¬ 
man would need about £3,000 in cash—another £3,000 
would be available on normal hire purchase terms. This 
would buy him eight washers plus the necessary extras such 
as “ hydro extractors,” “ tumbler dryers,” and a “ soap and 
bleach vendor,” leaving him about £2,000 for the shop front, 
fittings, and structural alterations. “ Optional ” extras (chairs, 
trolleys, coin changer) could cost about another £200. The 
distributors set it out in detail: even to estimated takings, 
expenses and profits. With depreciation at 12] per cent 
(straight line) a 12-washer installation, costing say £7,500 
altogether, is estimated to produce £ioo-£ii5 in weekly 
takings and £35-£55 in weekly profits (£2,000 to £2,800 a 
year). ' This assumes an unattended shop but includes the 
cost of a cleaner and implies a return of between 27 and 37 per 
cent—enough to make even a solicitor’s eyes light up. Amuse¬ 
ment machines—juke boxes, one-armed bandits and their 
ilk—arc even more profitable if you can stand the life—one 
distributor has been selling machines at around 2 j times their 
annual income. Which, as a price-earnings ratio, just about 
takes the biscuit. 

According to those who have tried, life is not like this. 
The distributors’ figures hold for a plum site with no 
nearby competitors. One distributor gives guarantees not to 
sell to anothenpperator within x miles radius, but that does not 
stop other competitors from arriving with somebody else’s 
machines. 


Estimates of the total takings of launderettes in the country 
centre around the £9 million mark; that is about £72 per 
week per shop, suggesting a rough average profit of 12 to 13 
per cent (say 20 per cent before depreciation) against the oft- 
quoted norm of 15 per cent. Variations about this average are 
probably considerable: the careful newcomer might get a good 
deal more than this for the first few years. There must also 
be many badly sited shops and areas which must be more 
than saturated with launderettes already. Failures—where die 
operator cannot even meet his hire purchase or other commit¬ 
ments—are rare. But there must be numerous disappointed 
operators working on shoe-strings. 

In the long term, the scope for the industry would seem 
enormous. The £9 million a year is about 15 shillings per 
British family per year, and since the average British family 
spends about 2s. 3d. on laundry, cleaning and dyeing a week, 
clearly only a small proportion of this is going on launderettes, 
which are nothing like as thick on the ground in the North of 
England as in the South. A new generation is emerging of 
housewives who do not regard washing as a sacred Monday 
kitchen ritual. But just how this market is eventually carved 
up between the launderettes and the automatic washing 
machines at home remains to be seen. 


C oin-ok dry cleaners are making much slower progress and 
the operator needs to pick the more affluent areas. They 
go best combined with a launderette, preferably in the same 
shop. The problem is that they cannot be left alone. An 
attendant is essential to make certain that the wrong sort of 
clothes are not fed into the machine and that pockets are 
emptied. There is no more effective way of ruining one’s own 
and other people’s clothes than to feed them into a dry 
cleaner with a lipstick in the pocket. If he has to have an 
attendant on the spot to deal with the dry cleaning machine, 
then the operator can also choose the front-loading washing 
machine for the launderette section in preference to the top- 
loader. Because of their tumble action these are supposed to 
give a better wash but, like the dry cleaner, they must be 
watched. If a top-loader breaks down, the frightened customer 
cannot flood the shop by the disastrous—if instinctive—r 
reaction of simply opening the washer’s door. So if the shop 
is open unattended at night, top loaders are usually preferred. 
This is the present frontier of self-service. 

Even if the small man’s share of the launderette market tends 
to shrink in the next few years (and of this there is no sign 
yet), one striking feature remains. The 1,600 launderettes in 
the hands of small operators represent an invested capital (at 
about £8,000 each) of between £12 and £13 million. True, 
hire purchase (up to about 50 per cent) can be used to float 
the enterprise off initially. Nevertheless, that risk capital 
should be directly available in such quantities from the man 
in the street—not to mention the initiative and “private 
enterprise ” needed to back it—is quite startling. Those of us 
to whom the words “ capital market ” signify insurance com¬ 
panies, stock markets and public companies with professional 
managements had better think again. And, as the shrinking 
band of shopkeepers struggles for . survival, the arrival of the 
launderette operator is a reminder that we English as still at 
heart a nation of money-grubbing petits bourgeois after all. 
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PAKISTAN 


Sweet Taste of Success 


A fter two exceptionally favourable years, 
the mood in Pakistan just now is one 
of buoyant optimism. A combination of 
good weather and hard slogging on the 
farms has produced an upsurge in agricul¬ 
ture, the invigorating effects of which are 
felt throughout the economy. An evaluation 
report released by the planning commission 
on April io now estimates the growth in 
national income during the second five-year 
pian, which ends in June, at 29 per cent, 
five per cent more than the target. 

This is undoubtedly a feather in Field 
Marshal Ayub’s cap, the more so because 
growth during the fifties, at 2.$ per cent a 
year, barely kept ahead of population. Some 
of the success is just Ayub’s luck; as Mr 
S, A. Hasnie, governor of Pakistan’s state 
bank, has said, too much reliance should not 
be placed on agricultural performance over 
one or two years. Yet the fact remains that 
President Ayub, since he came to power in 
1958, has given proof of much greater com¬ 
mitment to planning than his predecessor. 
This, together with the political stability 
his regime has offered, has certainly helped 
Pakistan to forge ahead. 

Not surprisingly, the self-confidence 
generated by success has made Pakistan 
raise its sights. The third plan will aim at 
a 37 per cent increase in the national income, 
representing a revision upwards from the 30 
per cent proposed in the draft outline. (See 
The Economist of September 12, 1964.) 
The target for new jobs has been raised 
from 4,500,000 to 6,500,090. 

The third plan calls for appreciably more 
external resources—over £1,230 million 
against the £800 million estimated to have 
been received during the second plan-— 
although the share of foreign resources in 
total plan investment is to go down to 36 
per cent from 41 per cent in the previous 
period. Pakistan will, of course, make a 
big effort to improve its export earnings-— 
a growth rate of nine per cent a year is 
assumed in the plan. But since three- 
quarters of the additional income may be 
absorbed by a rise in the import bill, aid 
and investment will have to bridge most of 
the external gap. Speaking in Karachi 
on April 12, planning commission chief Said 
Hasan, who nad just come back from talks 
with the World Bank and other aid givers, 
was confident that Pakistan’s record would 
win the country the support it needs even 
though Western countries may cut down 
their foreign assistance programmes else¬ 
where. It is not known whether he is still 
of the same mind after the last-minute defer¬ 
ment of President Ayub’s visit to Washing¬ 
ton, The United States supplies well over 


half the aid channelled to Pakistan through 
the consortium. 

Western sources are not the only ones 
that Pakitan will be tapping this time. The 
sheer size of its needs obliges Rawalpindi 
to seek assistance from whoever is willing 
to oblige. A loan of £22 million has been 
obtained from China, while assurances of 
Soviet support were secured by President 
Ayub during his recent Moscow visit. An 
expert team will shortly be arriving to look 
into specific projects—presumably the 
heavy industry schemes which are included 
in the third plan in a bid to reduce depend¬ 
ence upon imported capital equipment. 
These should help, but the bulk of the 
assistance would still have to come from the 
aid consortium. 


INTERNATIONAL BOND MARKET' 

The Mark Plugs the 
Dollar Gap 

T HE slow-down in the market in placing 
international brads that many ex¬ 
pected as a conseqBCBtep of the return of 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Labour troubles combined with strong 
demand have lifted metal prices sharply/ 
The on-off Chilean rail strike took 
copper prices to all-time record levels 
on Tuesday. Fear of Bolivian labour 
trouble carried tin prices over £ 1 , 487 , 
despite some unease after the decision 
not to raise price limits for the new 
International Tin Agreement. Tea prices 
have reached higher levels, mainly 
due to drought. The all-items indicator 
ROSE by half a point this week (to 
April 21 st). 
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The Economist Commodity Price Indicate •• include* 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958 . 

* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these ; 
except for the metal groupt are provisional because 
auotaitons for tea and wool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 


dollars to America has not so far material¬ 
ised. The value of placing! in the first 
quarter of the year was £98 million—a rise 
of £20 million over the fourth quarter of 
1964. But the Deutsche Mark looks like 
taking over from the dollar as the leading 
denominating currency. While the value 
of loans denominated in dollars actually fell, 
from £65 million to £43 million, mark 
loans rose from £5} million to £50 million. 

The Germans have always insisted on 
denominating the loans they place in 
marks, and by mid-1964 this patriotic stand 
had almost forced them out of the market as 
interest rates in Germany rose well above 
international rates. In the first seven 
months of 1964 they placed loans totalling 
DM 835 million (£75 million), but in the 
next five months the total was only 
DM 60 million. The difficulty of finding 
lenders at lower than domestic rates is still 
inhibiting them, but they do have one big 
advantage over their London rivals: their 
government is anxious to encourage an out¬ 
flow of capital, and they are thus able to 
borrow in Germany to lend overseas. 
Although the borrower may well not want 
marks and will then convert them imme¬ 
diately into the currency he does, want 
(probably his own), at least rbc German 
banks have a readily available currency to 
cover the borrowing and lending operation, 
while the pool of dollars shrinks and 
interest rates rise. German banks were 
able to place the 5i per cent World Bank 
loan at par while the similar Kingdom of 
Norway dollar loan was placed in London 
at 98. 

But the demand for money is still very 
strohg and as it switches to Germany 
interest rates there will tend to come into 
line with dollar loan rates. How far higher 
interest rates will deter borrowers is diffi¬ 
cult to say, but the $10 million City of 
Helsinki loan was placed in March at 97 i 
by New York banks. The running yield 
was thus almost 61 per cent, against the 
5} per cent of the comparable City of Oslo 
loan placed by German banks a month 
earlier. The main limit to international 
borrowing, then, could well be the tech¬ 
nical problems of placing large loans rather 
than a dollar shortage and higher interest 
rates. 


BRAZIL 

Housewives Fight 
Inflation 

Rio de Janeiro 

T he militant action group of right-wing 
Rio de Janeiro women, CAMDE, 
whitf* played a part in unseating ’President 
Goulart’s government last year, is up in 
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arms again: this time against inflation, 
especially rising prices of essential food¬ 
stuffs. They have issued their own price 
list and asked retail firms to co-operate. As 
a result, 170 retailers, including all of Rio's 
leading chain stores and supermarkets, have 
jointly pledged to peg or reduce their 
prices. CAMDE officials tour suburbs to 
check prices, and ask housewives to ’phone 
news of any abuse to their office. 

Why the sudden urge to undersell ? 
Patriotic defence cf the tottering cruzeiro, 
as the shopkeepers claim ? Perhaps, but 
three more likely reasons exist. First, the 
retailers have real reason to fear a boycott 
of their stores, since it has happened before. 
Secondly, they‘badly need cash in hand to 
meet bills, since raising credit is getting 
difficult. Thirdly, no retailer wants a 
repetition of the ferocious rioting and loot¬ 
ing, mainly of supermarkets, that exploded 
only a couple of years ago in the neighbour¬ 
ing state of Rio de Janeiro. (Rio itself is 
capital of Guanabara Stare.) CAMDE acts 
with assurance, knowing that Senator Carlos 
Laccrda, governor of Guanabara and tipped 
as Brazil’s next president, is right behind 
them. And the spirit of price-lowering 
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catches on; a lottery ticket seller proudly 
announced that he was knocking two 
shillings off the price of a ticket (usually 
about 16s.), and soon found he was selling 
more than ever. 

Getting in on the act. President Castelo 
Branco has just sent a bill to Congress 
calling for legal punishment of any firm 
raising prices more than 30 per cent .this 
year. He also wants tax incentives for any 
firm that increases its income over 60 per 
cent this year without putting prices up by 
more than T5 per cent. This looks like a 
real assault on inflation, though to what 
extent inflation can be kept down by sheer 
force remains to be seen. Brazil’s cost of 
living went up 86 per cent in 1964, yet 
the legal minimum salary rose only 57 per 
cent and is now worth around £13 per 
month. Even this minimum is often 
violated, especially in rural areas. A washer 
woman may earn as little as a shilling a day. 
It is not far fetched to suggest that prices 
may simply have to be kept down if there 
is not to be trouble from Brazil’s usually 
tolerant and patient masses, who have to 
be seriously aroused before they take up 
arms. 



AM DEATHS 

Whose 

Responsibility ? 

Nearly 130 people have died in 
air accidents since the beginning 
of this month; how much of the 
responsibility for this really lies on 
the ground ? Admitted, the Air 
Registration Board has just issued 
a warning about possible pressure 
failures in the Handley Page 
Herald, but that warning arose 
out of a crash in Canada last month, not 
from the more recent accident in which 
a Herald flew into a hill near Damascus ; 
there is nothing,yet to suggest the two 
are connected. The most disturbing 
development in aviation recently has 
been the growth of air traffic—usually 
tourist traffic—to regions with the most 
rudimentary of navigation facilities. 
Earlier this year, the United Nations’ own 
civil aviation body attempted to establish 
rules for the investigation of air crashes 
which would allow representatives from 
the country where the aircraft was manu¬ 
factured to take part in the inquiry, which 
is by tradition always conducted by the 
country where the crash happened. This 
is a discreet way of offering the technical 
expertise those countries often lack with¬ 
out openly appearing to interfere. 

The three most recent crashes were in 
Jordan, Jersey and off the coast of Spain. 
Would they have happened if the pilots 
had available the sensitive and sophisti¬ 
cated ground services that they would 


have met on the crowded air routes of 
Europe and the United States? These aids 
are monstrously expensive and beyond the 
pocket of the small and the poor. But 
when the wealthier countries attempt to 
provide and pay for them, as the United 
States has tried to do in Latin America 
where conditions are frankly scandalous, 
what happens ? The young, local engi¬ 
neers brought to the United States and 
expensively trained to service this neurotic 
equipment return home with a high and 
rare degree of skill which they rarely 
waste doing maintenance on radio beacons 
and bad-weather radar at the airport when 
it will make their fortune in the city doing 
television repairs. This is a problem 
fundamental to undeveloped countries that 
the airlines know but do not Ukf to talk 
about. They are converging on an 
international meeting next week to 
discuss navigation aids for the next 
generation; it is this generation that 
needs not better, but just simply more 
navigation aids. 
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Someone Jumped the Gun 

S omeone , and the most obvious source 
seems to have been Rotterdam’s city 
council, appears to have jumped the gun and 
announced plans for a 35 million ton iron ore 
storage depot attached to the docks before 
the 17—so far anonymous—companies 
behind the scheme were ready for it. Most 
cf the Ruhr’s iron ore comes through Rot¬ 
terdam and there are constant complaints 
about facilities there—hence the assump¬ 
tion that most of the companies interested 
in what is still officially described as a 
u study ” are Ruhr-based and German- 
owned, although Holland has at least one 
largish, potentially interested steel com¬ 
pany. The consortium is thinking in terms 
of a 500-acre site which would accommo¬ 
date, as well as ore, 10 million tons of coal 
and would have a productive capacity of 
25 million tons of concentrated ore pellets 
a year. These companies have been look¬ 
ing at what has been dons in other covin- 
tries, particularly Japan, and expect that 
the Rotterdam depot could not be ready 
before, at tbe earliest, mid-1968 and will 
cost them about DM 250 million (£23 
million). At a later stage, it may be inte¬ 
grated with a 15 million ton steel plant 
further down the river Maas. 

This scheme, if it came off, could ease 
die Rotterdam city fathers’ current embar¬ 
rassments. They have several big schemes 
on hand that have painfully strained their 
resources, including underground (and 
under-river) railways, bridges and the in¬ 
evitable extensions and improvements at 
the docks. The city recently raised another 
50 million guilders (£5 million) and was 
informed by the government that this was 
the absolute limit to borrowing that would 
be sanctioned. A big and prestigious inter¬ 
national investment like this is what the city 
badly needs to silence its critics. 

NORWAY 

Expansion by Deficit 

N drway’s new four-year plan is aiming 
at a 20 per cent increase in gross 
national product between 1966 and 1969. 
This would mean a yearly rise of 44 per 
cent and correspond to a doubling of the 
gross national product in 15 years. Of the 
total increase in production, shipping is 
to contribute 15 per cent, other service 
industries 40 per cent, and manufacturing 
industry some 25 per cent. The plan aims 
at a more rapid increase in investment 1 than 
in private and public consumption. Thus, 
investment is to go up by 25 per cent in 
the period. Ships are not included in this 
figure. Considering the high levd of capital 
expenditure on ships in 1965, a slight down¬ 
turn in this field is forecast, bringing the 
figure for total investments down to 15 
per cent. Private consumption and public 
consumption for non-military purposes are 
to go up by 17 per cent. 

The growth of investment will be parti¬ 
cularly rapid in industry and house building!. 
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How does the 
economic situation 
in the EFTA and the 

COMMON MARKET 

affect you? 


Busin*** In most ofCurope In 1964 was 
v*ry metis*, and economic growth will 
continue in 196$, although probably at a 
somewhat slower rat*. The development 
of the EFJ.4. and the EC.C. means that 
British exporters will be Increasingly 
privileged In the first Case, and will flpd 
an Increasingly competitive market In 
the second. 

livery British businessman who is con¬ 
templating exporting to Europe wiU be" 
interested to read tjie latest^ repeirbS, on 
the E.F.T.A. and the Common Market 
produced by our Economic Intelligence 
Department. Each report, illustrated With 
charts and diagrams in full colour, 
discusses the current economic situation 
and the progress and prospects of the two 
communities. 

Copies of tiiS reports can be obtained from 
any of our branches. Alternatively please 
get in touch with one of our specialised 
Foreign Branches. 


London a Chief Fotelgn Stanch, 

1SS fonchurch Street, SCS 
West end Foreign Branch, 

1 Psll mall Bast, SWt 

Foreign armaches olso at 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Ipswich, Liverpool, Luton, Manchester, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Nottingham, 
heading and Southampton 
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Simon 
looks 
to the 

future 


The, Chemical Industry 


The critical 



What next lor the dynamic chemical industry? N$yy products, of course, 
but also new routes to familiar ones by way of new and cheaper raw 
materials. As process know-how becomes more widespread;, the hardest 
problem in working out the critical path to progress may be what to 
make, not how toinake it. Sales will grow but profit margins will shrink; 
the chemical en^necring contractor must therefore meet ever more 
exacting demand|in economic plant pcrfonpahcei Simon Engineering 
combine awarefogss of international trends with energetic chemical 
process devclopinint and long-accumulated experience of the planning, 
design, erection atijd commissionfnfcof major supported 

by more than million pounds of chemical engineering contracts 

now current in *iv|cnty countries. 

11 


Simon Engineering Ltd 




SIOCtwHORT ENGLAND ♦ and SIMON HOUSE pyVElLST&ECT LONDON , Wl 
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but roads, t schools and other training 
establishments are to expand rapidly. The 
plan presupposes that the public sector will 
dispose of a growing share of the country’s 
total resources and, as a consequence, public 
outlays wiU go up by 20,per cent, whereas 
private investment gad consumption will 
show an increase of only 15 per cent. 

The programme assumes favourable con¬ 
ditions for Norwegian exports. If there is a 
general recession abroad the growth target 
will not , be attainted. It is planned that the 
total volume of exports wi& rise by 30 per 
cent. The main emphasis will be on .tradi¬ 
tional export goods like forest products and 
fish, but others are to share in the increase. 
Imports are expected to rise at a somewhat 
slower rate—26 per cent over the four 
years. Nevertheless there will be a further 
deterioration in the visible trade balance: 
the deficit on this account (excluding ships) 
is expected to increase from 3,$00 million 
kronor a year in the period 1962-65 to 4,100 
million kroner (about £200 million). 

In recent years Norway has bad sub¬ 
stantial net payments deficits on all current 
account transactions, including invisibles, 
partly as a result of a policy <5 borrowing 
abroad to speed up economic progress at 
home. This policy will be continued and in 
the period 1966-69 annual deficits of the 
magnitude of 800 million kronor are fore¬ 
seen. This is smaller than the average over¬ 
all deficit of 1,100 million kronor expected 
for the years 1962-65. In spite of the 
deficits, foreign exchange reserves have 
risen in the hut few years so that they are 
now four times their 1954 figure. On the 
other hand, imports have doubled in value. 
Compared with other countries Norway 
still has fairly small reserves ($360 million 
ai the end of 1964), but the new plan docs 
not consider it necessary to aim at a further 
increase. 

In 1963 direct and indirect taxes and 
contributions for social purposes amounted 
to 31.9 per cent of gross national product. 
Thi is one of the highest figures for any 
European country. In order to implement 
its programme, the government secs no 
possibility of lowering taxes. However, it 
is thought that the relation between taxes 
and the national product din be kept more 
or less unchanged in the 4-ycar period 
ahead. 

GERMANY’S RESERVES 

Backwards into Gold ? 

Frankfurt 

T ub Bundesbank, according to its annual 
report, sees so cause at present to revise 
its policy off the composition of west Ger- 
many’s gold and foftign exchange reserves. 
However, the BundesbghK im recently 
raised the amount of gold in ita total 
reserves, though its discretion has avoided 
the publicity General de Gaulle got. While 
the pwpoedan of* gold in the reserve* 
amounted w 54 per cent at the end of 19 
it stood at about per cm twelve* 
inonth*^ |Mera ■ 2 terns, the. 

volume' of gold glSn :Ajr 
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DMi.6 million (about £145 million) 
to DM17,000 million (£1,530 million). 
These figures hgrdly changed in the 
first quarter of 1965. It does seem that 
the Bundesbank did not have to take much 
initiative to raise the amount of gold in its 
reserves. The change was connected mainly 
with Italy’s gold sales, with clearing opera¬ 
tions in the central bank’s gold pool, and 
with the International Monetary Fund’s pur¬ 
chases of marks against gold. The Bundes¬ 
bank’s foreign exchange reserves also foil 
by over DM2,000 million (£180 million) as 
aTesult of Germany’s balance of payments 
surplus, changing into a considerable deficit 
in the second half of 1964. For 1964 as 
a whole, west Germany’s payments were 
balanced, compared with a DM2,500 million 
surplus in 1963. The change was due in 
part to foreign selling of German securities 
after the announcement of the coupon tax. 

The central bank’s annual report gives a 
detailed account of the help given to 
Britain. This consisted of : $150 million 
in September, within the line of credit 
totalling $1,050 million granted to 
Great Britain by the “Basle Club” 
countries; a $180 million special loan 
extended later, to the IMF in favour 
of Britain (the IMF bought another 
DM93 million against gold); and 
finally, in the cnd-November operation to 
save sterling, the Bundesbank was associated 
with a swap of $500 million worth of Ger¬ 
man marks. The Bundesbank emphasises 
that only a fraction of the total amount 
available under this swap was ever used. 

INDIA 

Aid—and a gentle hint 

A fter this week's pledging session in 
Washington, India looks like getting 
most of the aid it had requested for the final 
year of the current five-year plan. The total 
of $1,027 million is only $1 million less than 
last year. West Germany’s contribution 
has dropped $9 million to $86 million, 
but Austria is providing $5 million against 
$1 million last year, and Belgium is putting 
up $4 million compared with none last year. 
Other contributions are unchanged: United 
States $435 million ; World Bank and Inter¬ 
national Development Association $245 
million; Britain $84 million; Japan $60 
million; Ganada $41 million; Italy $36 
million ; France $20 million; the Nether¬ 
lands $11 million. Two-thirds of the total 
is to be in grams and soft loans, and about 
a half will be non-project aid, for which the 
Indians have been clamouring. It is under¬ 
stood that most of the non-project aid will 
come from the United States, Britain and 
Canada. 

The official announcement after the meet¬ 
ing contained a gentle hint that India should 
gpftid its aid wisely if it wanted to keep its 
creditors Ifcppv; it said the pledges were 
predicated on thtf assumption that con¬ 
tinued progress will be made T?hb respect 
to lam's key development problems.’ 7 Ose 
of lime Is certainly the agricultural sector, 
whose slow advance stffl threatens the 
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whole economy 5 the new farm pricing policy 
announced on Monday (see page 410) 
should help. India had asked for $1,250 
million, but must be at least secredy satis¬ 
fied to have done even as well as this in a 
year of drama for the world’s currencies. 

FILMS FOR FLIERS 

In or Out? 

W HEN the majority of international^air¬ 
lines matte their half-hearted and 
unsuccessful effort last autumn to stop 
in-flight entertainment, only two were 
showing movies in the ah, and one of them 
was on the not very heavily travelled 
route across Europe to Karachi. But 
after that, there* was something of 
a stampede to sign up entertainment 
systems. Libellous rumours suggested 
that the smallest, poorest airlines were 
taking on strippers as stewardesses to 
provide Eve entertainment instead. This 
panicked the objecting carriers into a fresh 
drive to check an expensive fashion and the 
International Air Transport Organisation 
organised a postal vote, in which those 
who voted (and by no means all did) were 
for ending movies, television and all visual 
entertainment although they did not object 
to piped sound. 

But the votes may have come too late. 
Admittedly Trans World Airlines, whose 
showing of in-flight films from Rome to San 
Franscisco started the stampede, could, 
under pressure, avoid renewing its contract 
with the supplying company by the 
prescribed date, which is next Tuesday, 
and would then stop showing films in the 
autumn. But what about the newcomers ? 
Three of the world’s biggest airlines, 
United, American and Pan American, have 
all only recently signed contracts ; the first 
two have the equipment installed ; and how 
binding is Pan American’s contract with 
Sony on which the ink is barely dry ? (It 
is Pan Am that the international airhnes 
worry about.) Under these circumstances it 
is not at all clear how much weight the 
IATA vote carries. And if in-flight enter¬ 
tainment is to be stopped, then it must be 
with the approval or the US Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board, which has been hoping 
against hope that it would not be asked for 
an opinion but which, if cornered, will 
probably dime down in favour of the 
movies. Then the objecting airlines will 
have to ask their governments to disallow 
flights into their country on which films 
were shown. But do all airlines have to be 
the same ? 

ARGENTINA 

Devaluation to End 
All Devaluations ? 

Buenos Him 

00 little tad too late is how Argentine 
bankets described the gov ernment’s 
decisioa to devritie the peso from 151 pesos 
td rbc doUftr to ( 73 - The new level is,bow- 
cven whst aJfflWt everybody expbctb& Dr 
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Pugliese, the rotund minister of economics, 
being aware of criticisms of liir timing, 
declared on Monday evening mat 4 the 
moment had been chosen because most ex¬ 
port products were either already exported 
or in the hands of the producers, implying 
that the effect on export prices would be 
the minimum and the influence on produc¬ 
tion the greatest possible. 

What nobody expects the new rate to do 
is to replenish the exchange reserves of the 
central bank, especially since wide publicity 
has been given to the difference of opinion 
between the government and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund on the conditions 
on which a stand-by credit could be granted. 
The Argentine Government is thinking of a 
credit expansion of 26 per cent in 1965, 
against 39 per cent in 1964, which would 
mean pumping 145,000 million pesos into 
the economy; 40,000 million would help 
finance the public deficit while the rest 
would go to the private sector. The IMF, 
according to a government press release, 
would like to see the credit expansion 
limited to 25,000 million pesos for the 
public and 40,000 million for the private 
sectors. 

This unprecedented disclosure pending 
negotiations was calculated to endear the 
economic authorities to the business com¬ 
munity, already worried about the effect on 
demand of the large increases in all public 
service charges, which have in some cases 
risen by up to 400 per cent (telephone calls), 
and by some 40 per cent on average, and 
also in tax collections, which in the first 
quarter were up 35 per cent over the same 


FRENCH CARS 

A Peugeot Revolution 

A new car from the deeply conserva¬ 
tive Peugeot factory is rare enough 
to be a major event whatever its design. 
The 204 Saloon, introduced this week, is 
equally notable for signalling the real 
spread of the transverse engine arrangement 
demonstrated practically and commercially 
by BMC in 1958 and since then adopted 
only by Fiat’s offshoot Aurobianchi for 
their Primula 1100 last autumn. Many 
motoring prophets would now put their 
money on the transverse engine and front- 
whed drive configuration as the pattern for 
small cars in the next decade, as and when 
manufacturers are able to start with a dean 
sheet of paper. It is economical of space, 
no longer expensive (now that mass pro¬ 
duction has brought down the price of 
constant-velocity universal joints for the 
drive shafts) and generally produces a safer 
handling car than the rival rear-engined 
layout. 

Peugeot, with its own very individual 
market to satisfy, has largely ignored the 
first two advantages. The 204 is not par¬ 
ticularly small: two inches longer than a 
VauxhaQ Viva, it uses the extra length to 
provide more space for the passengers and 
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period of 1964. Dr Pugliese is clearly trying 
to make a stand at this point, arid has 
declared that die devaluation is intended to 
dose the ring of the inflationary spiral; and 
that further price or wage increases are not 
j^tified. How steady his hand is, and how 
much political support he can rally behind 
him, will be seen soon. The armed forces 
are asking for salary increases with the argu¬ 
ment that Congress authorised a 130,000 
million increase of bank credit to finance 
the public deficit, and that the 40,000 mil¬ 
lion limit proposed by Dr Pugliese in unreal¬ 
istic. 

SHORTER NOTES 

A British firm of consultants, Inter¬ 
national Management and Engineering 
Group, has been appointed to design and 
manage a project for a 450-mile pipeline to 
carry natural gas from the oilfields in south 
Iran to Teheran, with spur lines to Isfahan, 
Kashan and Qum—where gas distribution 
systems will have to be laid to make use 
of the gas. Imeg is beginning market studies 
in Teheran, and also route surveys for the 
line, which has been ordered by the 
National Iranian Oil Company ; it will cost 
about $100 million. Construction is hoped 
to begin early in 1966. 

♦ 

French consumers’ spending plans are 
swinging in favour of cars and house-buying 
and away from electrical household equip¬ 
ment, according to a survey carried out by 
the finance ministry’s statistical section. 
Total spending on consumer durables and 


the greater wheel base to give them a better 
ride. It is certainly not cheap, selling in 
France at fr. 8,950 (£650), against the 
Renault Major (Renault 1100 over here) 
at fr. 7,490, Simca 1300 at fr. 8,150, Ford 
Cortina at fr. 8,230 or Volkswagen 1200 
at fr. 6,950. It is, however, beautifully 
engineered. The traditional and intensely 
loyal band of Peugeot customers in France 
are less likely to buy it for its looks (undis¬ 
tinguished, although Pininfarena, which also 
styled BMC’s 1100, has at least managed 
to avoid any inter-family resemblance) 
than for the promise of reliability and 
long, economical service. Three million 
kilometres of testing are said to have gone 
into the 204, and this could well result in 
fewer post-introduction changes than in 
most new models. 

Following the ex¬ 
ample of Rootes, 
among others, Peugeot 
have invested in a 
pressure die - casting 

e mt to produce the 
ht alloy engine and 
transmission unit. Esti¬ 
mates of production 
vary, but it would be 
surprising if the whole 
output of Peugeot cars 
did not eventually use 
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furnishings is likely to be down 5 per cent 
in the first six months of 1965 compared 
with the same period of 1964. Brit most 
families are still optimistic that things will 
get better for them. Out of a sample of 
7,500 households, some 23 per cent said 
they were saving money, 66 per cent said 
they were just making ends meet, and 11 
per cent were borrowing or using up sav¬ 
ings. Savers were still turning away from 
stocks and shares and showed a growing 
preference for keeping their money in cash 
or demand depbsits when the inquiry was 
made; it is too early to say whether the 
recently-announced tax reform in favour of 
shareholders will change their minds. 

v 

Motorola, the American electronics firm, 
is reported to be looking around for a 
French associate so that it can set up in 
Europe. It has just held a “ seminar ” on 
microelectronics during an international 
exhibition of electronic components in Paris. 
Motorola has been preceded into the Euro¬ 
pean market for these components by several 
of its big American competitors, including 
Texas Instruments, Varian Associated, 
Genera] Electric, and Fairchild. 

♦ 

Representatives of the French textile 
industry, badly hit by the current recession, 
seem agreed in principle to signing a 
“stabilisation contract” with the finance 
ministry. Under this, price controls will be 
lifted from textiles on condition that the 
industry will offset any prices it then raises 
by lowering others. 


engines from the same source. Light alloy 
can make a significant difference to a nose- 
heavy front-wheel-drive vehicle. Apart 
from the transverse engine and gearbox in 
the crankcase, the new car’s similarity to 
the BMC 1100 is small. The declutchable 
fan and simple gearbox (designed from 
scratch, in contrast to the BMC adaptation 
of an existing transmission) make the Peu¬ 
geot unusually quiet. With the same 
objective of refinement and quiet running, 
a lot of expensive development has gone 
into rubber insulation between the unitary 
steel body and all-independent suspension 
With conventional springing but a longer 
wheelbase, the 204 lacks a little of Issi- 
gonis’s famous swervability, but it rides 
exceptionally well over indifferent French 
roads. I 
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HOW TO REACH 



POTBTTUl CUSTOMERS 



There could be 40 million customers for your prod¬ 
ucts in the thriving markets of East, Central and 
South Africa. We have all the information you need. 
Why not get in touch with us ? 


rnmmm 

THE STANDARD BUNK 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm limited 


Hood Office: 10 Clemente lane, EC4. 

Othor London Offlc§»: 

63 London Wall. EC2,9 Northumberland. Avenue. WC2 and 11.7 Park Lana, W1 

OVER 950 OFFICES CAST. CCNTRAi & SOUTH AFRICA 




AIRLINES 


TMOUMNOS 
OF EXFEBTS AT 
YOU* SERVICE 



AND WE'LL SIT 
TO THE ENDS OF THE 
EARTH FOR YOU! 


Think pieee Q 

'Rff. pnmujli of these cold climes. Must away to the 
sun for the heat of the moment. Where? Middle 
Fast i Yeah, yeah, y«ah! How—walk? Takes too 
long. Boat? Hate Bay of Biscay. Train? Must be 
joking. Aiiyplang? Ah yes. Airylme? Hah! 

Alitalia. Yes, remember last time. Recall the 
comfort of it all. My very own air hostess. Answer 
beck and call. Did this and that. Nothing too much 
trouble. Quel food, quel luxury, quel efficiency. 
Down to Travel Agent now. Nice man. 

He'll tell me about Middle East end where to get off 
—ho ho, you’ve made joke/ 


Fact piece Q 

Alitalia fly to almost everywhere in the Middle Last. 
To the Holy Land and Israel. To Lebanon and 
Jordan and Syria and Iran. If you're going on 
business, Alitalia will make it a pleasure. If you're 
going on holiday, make it a Winged Arrow one. 

These are all-inclusive holidays. You book 
exclusively through your Travel Agent. 

Then you go exclusively with Alitalia. 

Stay awhile in style, with all arrangements laid on. 
Enjoy some Arabian days and nights a la Alitalia. 


jNlflN« A map of the world 
Is also a picture of Alitalia’s operating area. 
Alitalia calls at eighty-six cities in forty-nine 
countries. That's internationalism. Alitalia is the 
airline of today. Born only 18 years ago. now the 
sixth largest in the world, with an international 
network created for one reason. To serve you. 


el agent fci 
So if you're flying, go i 
•eo him. Or call at the 
Alitalia offices in London, 
Birmingham, Manohoeter, 
Olaegow or Dublin. 


Alitalia.^# 

'if/ 

IV 


Choose from these tempting samples 

14 days in Ihe Holy Lind 

£111.0.0 

14 days In Lebanon ud Jirdm . . 

DIM. 0,0 

12 days in Lebanon, Jordan and Israel. 

£170.0.0 

Set Sent! Pest of the coupon for the 1 

Winged Arrow Holidays brochure J | 

j TO ALITALIA AIRLINES 

i 


051 SE0ENT STRUT • LONDON • W.l. 

Please tend me your Jrochure'Winged Arrow Holidays' 

Name .. 


Address. 
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BUSIN ESSD BRITAIN 


THE ECONOMT 


iws-ioo 

SeeSofisMy sdjusced 


By tkp dote of tfie frit fuD day of busi- 


Optimism without 
' ndtr 


A m t 1 4»m> ibam hoif • point in 
Brifei**s industrial production index 
for February—though it moves the index 
as publ$*ea down a full point from the 
Janiutry levd to 13* (1958-100)—is 
hardly enough to interpret as any definite 
check to the growth of industrial activity 
early this year. Optimism earlier this year 
from the Federation of British Indu- 
tries' sample of businessmen has now 
been followed by the same cheerfulness 
about current activity in the latest 
survey (largely of industrialists in 
medium-sized business) conducted by the 
National Association of British Manufac¬ 
turers. These 502 companies had “ an en¬ 
couraging upward trend ” to report; higher 
orders m many cases, particularly for export. 
A majority of them expected output to go 
on up. But when the survey was taken, 
just before the budget, they were still un¬ 
certain about that; and the association 
found many of them also reporting a 
decline in business confidence. A number 
of companies were finding it hard to raise 
credit, and holding back decisions about 
expansion ; and experiencing some delays 
in payment from their customers. 

The steel industry, too, is moderately 
more optimistic than at the end of last year 
about the economic prospect (it has no 
reason for optimism about political pros¬ 
pects) but cautions further on: 

At home, the current high level of 
demand should be maintained for longer, 
and the still-anticipated downturn should 
emerge later, than earlier seemed likely. 

So it has revised upwards its forecasts of 
output for the first half of the year (14 mil¬ 
lion ingot tons as against 13} million); and 

KEY INDICATORS 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION, 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


1K1 t»8? 1 196. ' 1W 1 W 

for the {Second half (up to 12-12I million 
ton*). That makes the forecast for the whole 
year higher than the British Iron 
and Steel Federation originally expected;, ‘ 
but the federation is still reckoning 
on “ • true weakening in the dotittg 
months.** This ebullience abogt the 
next six months, with uneasiness shout a 
downturn later, might possibly be dismissed 
as a fairly constant profile of any business¬ 
man’s expectations almost always. But for 
what it is worth, it is the answer you get 
from quite a wide range of British engineer¬ 
ing firms just now. 

STERUNG 

Mr Wilson Scores 

M r Wilson’s verbal tour de force in 
defence of the pound in New York 
last week had a considerable success: ex¬ 
change rates immediately strengthened de¬ 
spite the approach of the long Easter week¬ 
end and by the following Wednesday talk 
of a comedown centred (prematurely) on 
Bank rate, not on sterling. At least the 
speech finally squashed doubts—in the 
short term—about the integrity of the 
pound. It could hardly be expected by 
itself to accomplish more; 


Conditions were somewhat unsettled for a 
time m Wednesday sp when there 
W»s sottte selling lro$i the CootioeiKft hiti- 
Cipat too Of a Brn rate reduction, but the 
rate remained steady on balance over the 
week, closing unchanged on Thursday. At 
the same time, the authorities almost cer¬ 
tainly picked up some dollars to beef up 
Britain’s depleted reserves, especially on 
Tuesday. But the amounts involved could 
hardly have been large. Business this week 
was only moderate—a marked swing in 
leads and lags or a strong reflux of invest¬ 
ment funds to Britain has still to get under¬ 
way. What was encouraging for the near 
future was the distinct strengthening of the 
forwityrd pound over the week. Eight days 
hfter tyc Wilson’s speech $4 discount on 
thre^miuitbs’ forward stemttg had par- 
rowed by points to iU per cent at 
Thursday’s close. ' 

BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Who Dun It? 

I n the first quarter of 1965, building 
societies lent £234 million against £225 
irflllion in the first quarter of 1964. Bur 
their net new money was £93 million 
against £160 million in the same period of 
1964. The decline is almost entirely 
attributable to a jump in withdrawals—from 
£158 million to £224 million. There are 
two possible reasons. 

The more popular is that building society 
rates are not competitive. The 34- per cent 
now paid on shares is 6.4 per cent if grossed 
up at the standard rate (or 5.5 per cent if 
grossed up at the standard rate net of 
earned income relief, which is the relevant 
rate for a depositor paying bank or mortgage 


Percentage change from : 


PRODUCTION 

Output fractionally down In 

February from January all-time high. 


WAGES AND PRICES 

Further increases in March keep 
weekly wage rates and retail prices 
over 4 per cent above last year's levels. 
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The basic problem in 
dealing with comput¬ 
ers is the difficulty of 
telling them what you 
want them to do. A 
great deal of time is consumed in 
programming—in breaking down 
complex problems so that the com¬ 
puter can solve them with its limited 
technique and blinding speed. 

Even though computers are con¬ 
sidered by experts to be in a primi¬ 
tive stage, thousands of them are at, 
work in the world. Several * 

electronic digital com¬ 
puters are at work 
analyzing stock 
portfolios for 
brokers’ larger cus¬ 
tomers. Another 
selects and rejects 
collar styles for a shirt manu¬ 
facturer. One even decides the best 
and most profitable formula for bo¬ 
logna for a sausage maker. 

Since the computers have become 
so influential in business, the peo¬ 
ple who understand them often 
know more about a company’s busi¬ 
ness than its president. 

An article in LIFE International, 
Vol. 30 , No. 6, titled “The Ma¬ 
chines Are Gaining on Us,” took an 
incisive view of the computer revo¬ 
lution and of the major effect it has 
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on science and industry. 

It discussed some of the newer 
experimental machines—consider¬ 
ably smarter than their forebears 
—that perform some executive 
tasks,write avant-garde poetry,com¬ 
pose music or translate 
languages. They don’t do 
these things well, but they 
do them at unimaginable 
speed. A particularly awe¬ 
some computer called the 
Perceptron can learn 
things by itself. 


perspective. Its world is the world’s 
life. It has no boundaries of nation, 
time or space. Although it deals 
with current affairs, LIFE Inter- 

« Qnational is equally concerned 
*with the historic background, 
and the future consequences 
of events. It is the international mag¬ 
azine edited for the eye and mind of 
the international man. 

In this setting of physical beauty, 
intellectual stimulation and editori¬ 
al imagination, quality products are 
seen at their best. 

Your advertising in LIFE 
International reaches the 
most interested people in 
the world. In 
the only maga-1 
zine edited for 
a world audi-| 
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interest). Big money can, earn around 7i 
per cent in the local authority market. 

The pattern of withdrawals suggests 
that what is really happening is not that 
big interest-conscious depositors are shift¬ 
ing their funds. These funds probably 
went long ago. But the small investor is 
running down his savings. The National 
Institue has already detected a recent 
tendency for savings to fall in relation 
to the national income. Moreover the 
withdrawals were especially marked in 
March (£80 million against £77 million and 
£67 ‘million in the two previous months) 
when they may have been stimulated by a 
burst of pre-budget consumer spending. 
Accordingly one may doubt whether an 
extra quarter per cent on the borrowing and 
lending rates would do the trick. 

Even so, the societies' guiding principle 
should be to so adjust their rates to balance 
supply and demand for mortgages. Mart- 
page rationing not only causes resentment 
but also drives business into the hands of 
the local authorities. Thrse normally lend 
at rates of around 6} to 7 per cent (fixed) 
—rates that compare with their borrowing 
costs of just under 64 per cent for go to 25 
>ears and with the building societies' 6] 
pet cent (which comes down when interest 
ntes fall). But unfortunately they arc not 
all angels. Sheffield, for example, is lending 
at 54 per cent—thus giving a disguised 
subsidy to those citizens that need it least. 

But even the thought of an increase in 
lending rates terrifies the societies for two 
reasons, neither of them good. Existing 
borrowers, they fear, will suffer. And what 
would the Government sqy? Existing 
borrowers would in fact suffer only mar¬ 
ginally: the higher rates would apply for 
only a period of months, and the societies 
would offset the extra interest costs by 
'educing the capital repayments so that the 
borrower's cash outlay remained unchanged. 
He would only “ lose ” when he sold his 
house—when he would realise a fat untaxed 
capital profit anyway. And if they did dare 
to raise their rates the Covcmnjcnt, now 
fortified by 4 further three months 
experience of office, might this time be less 
outspoken than iff 1 January. By now it must 
anyway be regretting its ill-adViscd election 
promise to reduce tne cost of house mort¬ 
gage finance for owner occupiers, who, as 
the Milner Holland committee report con¬ 
firmed, are already heavily favoured under 


the present tax system. 

\ s ^ 

New Houses Sticking 


W tether -or how much—the building 
iodetles are to blarhe tali the grow¬ 
ing stickiness in the market for neW bouses 
is questionable. House building is nor¬ 
mally one dt the first sectors of the economy 
to feel the cold draught front a erfedit 
qOeere combined with an increase in taxa¬ 
tion. At present these factors ire coupled 
witfi tioflafiued buojrcncjr fit consumer 
spending as 'a whtfle. winch' shoilld ^Wly 
intensify the pressure on resourtfcs avaflabte 
for SSVmgs'dUd faofaSe &utdjas£i' htd&cl fit 
is too eksy 1 ■to^hufie tne bolldM^ Wcfedi? 
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for everything that happens in the residen¬ 
tial property market. To take one example 
the sharp difference in the second half of 
last year, between the price increases of new 
houses and existing houses was attributed to 
building society lending policy at a time 
of an emerging shortage of mortgage funds. 
Building societies however stoutly deny that 
they tend to cut down on lending on exist¬ 
ing houses rather than new ones. 

But although other factors must be at 
work, the slackening flow of funds into the 
societies has undoubtedly sapped their 
enthusiasm—not so much to lend—but to 
take m new commitments. As a result 
house buyers are taking longer to sign their 
contracts and more sales are Ming through. 

FORD EXPANSION 

Work to the Worker 

W hen Pressed Steel closed its re¬ 
frigerator factory at Swansea last 
year, 1400 people were thrown out of work 
in an area with a 3 per cent unemployment 
rate. In the osmotic way these things hap¬ 
pen , virtually all of them were absorbed by 
other local industries and the unemploy¬ 
ment rate is still at 3 per cent, with only 
1,300 people out of work in Swansea itself. 

Now Ford is to take over the factory, 
installing expensive machinery and a work 
force of up to 2,000 for component manu¬ 
facture. This could grow, for the factory 
is planned for expansion. Ford has no fear 
of not getting workers: its wage rates (not 
yet negotiated) will certainly be above those 
of much local industry, and thsrc arc still 
4,000 out of work in the town plus the 
valleys around. And as Ford at Halcwood 
lost workers it had trained to Vauxhall at 
Ellesmere Port, so the British Motor Cor¬ 
poration at Llanelly, only 11 miles from 
Swansea, could lose workers to Ford. 

The plant fits in with the pattern of car¬ 
making that Ford and most other European 
manufacturers adopt; i,e., to have one or 
two assembly plants that also produce 
bodies with a number of outlying plants 
producing components which, unlike bodies ? 
have high unit value, but low transport costs. 
Of the major European car makers, only 
BMC! transports its bodies any distance. 

Ford's future plans are vague here as 
well as in Europe, where t^ae Saar is the 
favourite site tin. the present crop 0! 
rumours; this is natural, as any area of 
structural unemployment or declining indus¬ 
tries (coal in the Saar, docks at Swansea) 
hopes to be favoured with a car factory, 
symbol of modem industry. The North- 
East (coal and Ships, both big, declining 
employers of labour) had hoped to be graced 
with the Vauxhall plant that eventually went 
to Ellesmere Port, and the thwarting of 
these hopes led to sqirie bitterness. By now, 
with two new diesel engine factories at 
Darlington, and Birficid in the North-East 
as well, no major development district is 
without some SOrt of vehicle Manufacture. 
Ford is known still t6 be looking for 
another site, Which could 1 'Well be in the 
North-East. ,But it ain't * 
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Atoms at Sea 


! The government was pressed to j 
[give a decision on nuclear ships | 
|\ before the Caster recess, but , 
Mr Meson refused to be drawn j 
and said that the government i 
I "had no alternative but to go into i 
1 the matter afresh". This makes I 
about the sixth re-think in ten 1 
years. j 


| 1954 Atomic Energy Authority formed. 

| *955 First ever nudeor ship sails, Ameri¬ 
can submarine Nautilus . 


1 


j 1955*57 UK Atomic Energy Authority \ 
studies ship reactors; designs elephantine t 
but workable tanker on Caldcr Hall prin- > 
ciples during Suez crisis lest canal per- l 
l manently closed. I 


I *957-59 Committee chaired by Admi- I 
j rally’s Lord Galbraith investigates 8 pos- * 
' sible systems. Reports two American j 
most promising. Government asks tenders 
for 65,000-ton tanker using either. Five 
1 groups bjd, two seriously. AEA un- j 
J enthusiastic. I 

1 1959 First nuclear merchant ship sails , J 
| Russian icebreaker Lenin . I 

1961 Government rejects tenders. Sets 
up new committee. Rejects European 
suggestion for co-operative experimental 
ship. 


1962 Committee opts for two new re¬ 
actors, one British, one jointly with 
Belgium, both still on paper. AEA co¬ 
operative 

First nuclear passenger ship sails, Ameri¬ 
can hricr Savannah . 


1963 Government announces talks with 
shipowners and shipyards on construction 
and cost-sharing of prototype nuclear 
merchant ship. Claims competitive costs 
if reactor mass-produced^ Coincides with 
bad patch in ship-yanda. Original doubts 
about costs revived in autumn, 

1964 Committee under Six Thom&s 
Padmore reports pro&pccts for economic 
nuclear ship dim. Proposes, Experimental 
research ship costing £15 million over 5 
years. Government plans to accept advice; 
gets distracted by eleventh hdur offer from 
two shipping companies bf joint com¬ 
mercial venture with government. 1 Ifo 
decision. 

First European nuclear ship launched, 
German merchant ship Otto Hdhit. 

1965 New Labour govcjsipiept announced 

another review. Tills ttchise of Com¬ 
mons “ industry has shown tittle cnthtH 
siasm for bearing the costs, or eveaq pro{ 
portion of; tfyc posts ... I am wqndering 
Ip shipping, jfiipbuildiug gftd 

npplcw engineering are really interested." 

j > i . 1- < 
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PAY-TV 

Can We Get Films ? 

O nce there were five companies apply¬ 
ing for licences to run three-year 
experimental Pay-TV stations. Now there 
are two. The two earliest withdrawals had 
no great significance but the latest group to 
retreat, Choiceview, was owned jointly by 
Rank Organisation and RedifFusion and this 
is more serious. Rank and Rediffusion both 
probably had different reasons for withdraw* 
ing. Rank is drawing in its horns on most 
new investment, reserving money for the 
surest projects of which Pay-TV is certainly 
not one: Rediffusion and the other com¬ 
mercial television companies are now realis¬ 
ing more and more what the threat of 
Pay-TV involves. This is competition not 
only for audiences, but also for the feature 
films that are now becoming more freely 
available to television, .and which are 
amongst the most popular programmes. 
These would be the staple diet of Pay-TV. 

Will Pay-TV get them ? Because of pres¬ 
sure by cinema exhibitors no new film can 
be shown for six months after it has been 
seen in local cinemas, unless cinemas agree. 
Suppose they won’t play : can Pay-TV be 
viable without the lure of the newest films ? 
If Pay-TV needs new films—and the bless¬ 
ing of the cinemas to get them—then the 
defection of Rank is crucially depressing. 
If Pay-TV is viable with older films already 
shown in cinemas, then Rank, with the 
Monopolies Commission breathing down 
its neck, is not going 10 refuse any films it 
distributes to Pay-TV. Rank will remain 
neutral; and two other major cinema 
groups. Associated British and Granada, 
are financially involved in the surviving 
Pay-TV experiments. 

With the withdrawals, the anti-Pay-TV 
forces have got new strength. The cinema 
lobby has been encouraged by the success 
of the anti-Pay-TV campaign in California 
and the ending of Telemeter’s Toronto 
experiment. The exhibitors are openly 
conducting a campaign of “ education * in 
the Wimbledon Pay-TV trial area—and the 
Pay-TV companies are having to reply in 
kind. The BBC hopes to be able to 
put greater pressure on Mr Wedgewood 
Benn at the Post Office, than on his Tory 
predecessor, Mr Bevins, who originally 
authorised die experiments. At the moment 
Mr Benn is neutral, merely confirming what 
his predecessor said. And this might not be 
enough to keep both experiments in the 
field. 

SHOPPERS 

Darling’s Dream 

T he Good Housekeeping Institute has 
killed its 40-year-old Seal of Approval, 
just when Mr George Darling has arrived 
at the Board of Trade filled with a zeal for 
more and better consumer protection that 
is not fully shared by the Board of Trade. 
The Good Housekeeping scheme for testing 
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goods relied more upon common sense than 
science, but common sense is no bad thing 
to have around the house, and the Institute 
did undertake to replace—itself, and if 
neecfc be at its own cost—anything that bad 
its seal and behaved badly. However, it 
got very rough handling from the Moloney 
committee that reported three years ago to 
the Board of Trade on consumer protection 
and said of Good Housekeeping, “the 
impression left upon us was distinctly 
unfavourable." Compared with the ela¬ 
borate and expensive comparative testing 
carried out by Consumers" Association for 
its Which? reports, this may have been 
so, for the Institute belonged to a less exact¬ 
ing age when it was a great deal easier to 
test the performance of goods than it is 
now, and when, to do it credit, it was the 
only organisation in the field. 

Mr Darling’s recent speeches have given 
the impression that the Government intends 
to move much more actively into consumer 
protection than really is the case. All that 
is on the stocks is yet another revision of 
the Merchandise Marks Act (which con¬ 
trols advertising and the way goods are des¬ 
cribed), put in hand by the last government 
to fulfil* the obvious omission that the Act, 
as it now stands, leaves the seller the option 
of not describing his goods at all. When 
it comes before Parliament, possibly in the 
next session and certainly not before, the 
new draft will provide for a good deal more 
strictly instructive labelling—whether, for 
example, textiles will wash or have to be 
dry cleaned—than some manufacturers at 
present choose to give. And it may insist 
that all labels are meaningful—which would 
catch several lightweight, if not actually 
dubious, “ seals of approval ” in its net. 
This need not have embarrassed the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, although it might 
have involved putting its testing—and its 
very slight follow-up tests—on a different 
basis. The statement winding up the 
scheme recognised that Good House¬ 
keeping’s ideas on consumer protection had 
become obsolete—if for the best possible 
Of reasons because “ the need to ensure high 
standards in consumer goods of all kinds 
is now widely accepted." Not such a bad 
epitaph. 

Industry's “Which?” 

A new company, “Equipment Com¬ 
parison," founded by Mr Caspar 
Brook, the man who launched Con¬ 
sumers’ Association Which ?, announced 
results of a five months' test—its 
first—on 20 standard electric typewriters 
this week. Using much the same 
testing methods as Which? but on office 
equipment and not household goods, and 
for a fee of £100 for the first six reports, 
it tame up with much the same deflating 
results : namely, electric typewriters 
are, not reliable, waste a high percentage of 
time in breakdowns and repairs, the.market 
for them is confused with 200 models to 
choose, and careless buying at £96 to £300 
a time can be very costly. Because there 
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is no resale price maintenance in business 
equipment, the test reports will not show a 
M best buy ” but will simply. describe per¬ 
formance, or in this case non-performance. 
Short of actually paying £xoo, it is 
impossible to tell which makes cbme out 
best, because names have been blacked out 
from the specimen copies distributed to 
non-subscribers. The next report, due in 
June will be on that latest office gimmick, 
the photographic copying machine. Busi¬ 
nessmen buy a great deal of often expensive 
equipment in great variety. They are at 
least as ignorant as housewives about it. 
But do they recognise this often enough 
to keep the company afloat ? That will be 
the rest. 

ELECTRONICS 

Selling Potentiometers 

A n old-fashioned device for measuring 
all sorts of electrical output and move¬ 
ment is coming into its own after a long 
period of decline. Potentiometers arc 
making a come-back, in computers, radar, 
servo-mechanisms and all types of airborne 
equipment. Elliott-Automation is moving 
into what could be a fast expanding field, 
with a new precision potentiometer division 
working for the aviation and defence indus¬ 
tries, where precise measurement has 
become very important and old designs arc 
no longer adequate. Elliott has got its 
technology from America, which has led the 
field in finding ways to get rid of compli¬ 
cated circuitry. By producing all it?> 
potentiometers under licence from the 
Fairchild Controls Corporation of New 
York, it by-passed the expensive research 
and development that would have been 
needed to bring this important little device 
up to date. This is the sort of common 
sense that deserves credit it does not often 
get. Britain’s aircraft component manufac¬ 
turers are not a conspicuously lively lot, 
particularly in the electrical field, yet most 
of them still despise the obvious short-cut 
of buying American know-how. Perhaps 
when a research-minded company like 
Elliott does it, they will npt he ashamed 
to follow. 

PAPER 

Waste Not ... 

I ndividual paper and board manufaev 
turers are a little shy of admitting that 
waste paper accounts for on average 2$ per 
cent of their raw materials, but last year the 
industry as a whole used li million tons of 
it and stocks were down to less than a 
month’s supply by December. This year 
the mills would like another 12^,000 tons ; 
next year, they could use million if this 
can be found. The paper industry’s little 
Neddy estimates that a 1 per cent iqqease 
in die proportion of waste paper used 
paper and boacd production could .cut the in* 
dustry’s import mil by £2.4 million now and 




What is a Catalyst ? 

And how does it work? 


Catalysts are one of the great problem 
children of modern research. As any 
scientist and a good many laymen 
know: catalysts promote chemical 
reactions without themselves being 
consumed. 

But most of the time we don't 
really know how the} work. 

In the Gas Councils Basic Re¬ 
search Laboratories at Fulham, head¬ 
ed by Doctor John Grey, a team of 


young scientists is trying tQ find out. 
They include nine Ph.D’s in Physical 
Chemistry, all under 32. Three of 
them have worked abroad and re¬ 
turned to Britain, reversing the 
direction of the so-called "brain 
drain." They and their supporting 
staff are aided in their work for the 
gas industry by some Of the most 
advanced equipment. Mass-spec¬ 
trometry, infra-red spectrometry, gas 


chromatography and the use of 
radio-active tracers are among the 
routine techniques employed. 

The Basic Research Group at 
Fulham was founded three years 
ago—and is growing rapidly. In 
addition to work on catalysis the 
group is studying a variety of basic 
problems, the solution of which will 
help the gas industry to meet the 
increasing heat demands of Britain. 


In today's high speed world... the gas industry thinks of tomorrow 
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probably as much as £3 to £4 million by 
1970* But apart from technical limits on 
the extent to which paper can be substituted 
for pulp in paper and board making, all 
the best quality waste paper which comes 
from printers, converters and so on, is 
already collected, and the only way of in¬ 
creasing supplies is by getting more lower 
grade waste from industry and local authori¬ 
ties. But collection is expensive—local 
authorities argue that organising separate 
pa^er collections often does not pay them, 
even if they can get housewives to co¬ 
operate. Neither the mills nor the waste 
paper merchants (who hold a fifth of total 
stocks) like stockpiling because paper is 
bulky to store and prone to spontaneous 
combustion. 

The bait of a guaranteed minimum price 
which the Waste Paper Recovery Associa¬ 
tion used to offer local authorities was ended 
by the Restrictive Practices Court, and indi¬ 
vidual mills now make their own offers to 
local authorities, which average £9 to £10 
a ton, compared with £28 to £29 a ton 
for the cheapest pulp. But the cost of sort¬ 
ing and preparing the waste eats consider¬ 
ably into these margins, particularly when 
" pernicious contraries ” like plastics, bitu¬ 
men coatings and the like arc liable to mess 
up the operation. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Powerful Newcomer 

W hen holidaymakers buy colour film 
this summer they may be offered a 
name—Ferrania—that up till now has not 
^old widely in Britain. Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing (3M) bought the Italian 
company last July, has since been reorgan¬ 
ising the management and developing im¬ 
proved films ready to start hard selling this 
season. Last year Ferrania took a negligible 
proportion of the £70 million worth 
of photographic equipment sold in 
Britain ; Eastman Kodak's share was esti¬ 
mated at 75 per cent and- Ilford’s at 74 per 
cent. Gevaert and Agfa probably accounted 
for much of the remaining tx per cent. 
Ilford, with its film originally invented by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, has not 
proved as much of a challenge to Kodak’s 
colour film as might have been expected. 

Kodak only holds its lead by a vast out¬ 
lay on research and an aggressive sales 
policy. Competition is intensifying; last 
year Gevaert of Belgium and Agfa of Ger¬ 
many merged. The combined resources of 
Gevaert, mainly on the industrial and pro¬ 
fessional side, and Agfa, mainly on the 
amateur side, present formidable oppose 
tion. But 3M should have the research and 
development facilities and the ready-made 
sales organisation to enable it to break into 
this market, plus a little experience already 
with the British photographic industry; 
it bought Dynacolotf—an American com¬ 
pany—twoyears ago, whose colour film is 
marketed, unbranded, through a mail order 
company in Scotland. 

3M will aim first at the £14 million 
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amateur film market; It has developed a 
colpur film that it claims gives a good pic* 
ture even when the photographer gets the 
exposure wrong. Some Kodachrome fans 
would claim that Kodak already does this. 
But it is a good line to plug; sales of colour 
film should get a real boost if taking a good 
colour picture becomes as simple as taking 
one in black and white. Already sales are 
increasing steadily—in 1964 they reached 
£7 million for still and £4 million fpr movie 
colour film—but the ratio or colour to Mack 
and white shots taken is still roughly one 
to three. 


WASHING MACHINES 

Filling the Bloom Gap 

P lant that has lain idle in Colston’s 
Durham factory since the collapse of 
Rolls Razor has been converted ro making 
washing machines and spin driers to 
Colston’s own design. They are com¬ 
paratively cheap: 49 guineas for a twin-tub 
washer and 24 guineas for a spin drier, 
against £62 for the equivalent Rolls machine 
or £80 for the much bigger Hoover or Hot- 
point models. Colston, like Bloom, used 
direct selling for its dishwashing machines, 
relying on heavy advertising to reach its 
customers. Possibly because of Bloom’s 
example, the company is not using the same 
technique for the new washing machines, 
but has struck a compromise between this 
and normal retailing by arranging for shops 
to give display space for the models with¬ 
out buying them, and paying commission 
on the enquiries they channel back to 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 

Rural Ric/es 

Any .day, the American Express sign 
may go up in the Post Office Stores of 
Much I ding, where Miss Scroggins will 
be telling her customers how to fill appli¬ 
cations for American Express travellers* 
cheques. She will sell them a stamp and 
a postal order, they will post these off 
with their form, and American Express 
will send the cheques by return. 

The intiative to open up further tracts 
of country to the travellers* cheque comes 
from, the Association of Sub-Postmasters, 
that indefatigable campaigner for new 
ways of transmitting money. 1\ is now 
recommending its members to become 
agents for American Express—but agents 
only as far as handling the application 
forms Is concerned, not the cheques them¬ 
selves. For its part, American Express is 
keen to co-operate and the response from 
the sub-postmasters has been good. 

The big towns and cities arc well 
sa ved with travellers* cheques not only 
by the clearing banks, but by Cooks, and 
many Trustee Savings Banks gnd travel 
agents j and, with the exception of Cooks, 
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Colston. The gamble is wherber 3$ Jb 
capacity is epough. 

SHORTER NOTES 

In our last issue the table illustrating the 
effect of disallowing business entertain¬ 
ing expenses contained two misprints. 
Under the corporation tax, assuming the 
whole of a company’s net profits are dis¬ 
tributed, tie net dividends paid would total 
£3,642 with the £1,000 of entertaining ex¬ 
penses allowed and £39419 with the enter¬ 
taining disallowed. The figures shown in 
our table were respectively £4,642 and 
£4,419 and so our point remains that the 
net cost of the disallowance will be only 
£223 under the corportion tax, compared 
with £562 under the old system. 

* 

The efforts of a dozen British shipyards 
to create a consortium for central buying of 
Ship components and central selling of the 
completed ships have finally collapsed 
because too many of the shipyards preferred 
to make their own selling efforts. The diffi¬ 
culties of central buying also proved too big 
to overcome without first creating regional 
shipbuilding groups. The biggest ship¬ 
yards, like Swan Hunter and Vickers Arm¬ 
strongs, did not support the consortium 
because they already have large central buy¬ 
ing and overseas sales organisations of their 
own. But all the major shipyards in Britain 
have now agreed to pool technical know¬ 
ledge and an increase in co-operation 
between shipyards to win specific orders- 
like the combined efforts of Cammell Laird 
and Alexander Stephen to tender for six 
ships from Uruguay—is likely. 



many of these outlets, including the 
clearing banks, handle American Express 
business. 

It is in the countryside that American 
Express may see the greatest scope. Miss 
Scroggins can rely a good deal on village 
solidarity, perhaps even affection, and site 
may be able to stimulate trade by a few 
Mediterranean posters round the shop 
walls. But how long will it take to per¬ 
suade. even ten per cent of Much Idling’s 
four hundred inhabitants to buy their 
travellers’ cheques through the Post Office 
Stores rather, than their market town* 
which they may visit a little more often 
than their favourite holiday resort t 
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AUSTRALIA 

Squeezed by Banks, Governments 
—i and Foreigners 


Canberra 

T he last month has been one of the most 
depressing in Australian share markets 
since those, unhappy days of late i960 
when it was suddenly realised, following 
the Federal Government’s anti-inflation 
measures of November in that year, that the 
boom days bad gone for a long time. Now, 
against a background of high profits, a tight 
labour market and steadily rising industrial 
production, the share markets of Australia 
are more emphatically pessimistic than at 
any time in the last two years. The Sydney 
stock exchange index of all ordinary 
share prides, since the heavy fall in the first 
two weeks of March, has been hovering 
around levels almost 13% below those of 
March, 1964, and down about those of 
March, 1963. Turnover is low and stock¬ 
brokers are looking for customers. 

Australian share markets have been suf¬ 
fering from uncertainty for almost a year 
now. Evidence of weakness began to 
accumulate in the middle of 1964. But 
only since early March this year has weak¬ 
ness developed into gloom and have falls 
in prices been sufficiently marked to impress 
themselves on the public at large. 

The most important single cause of the 
depressing experience of share markets since 
the middle of 1964 has been the campaign 
waged by the Commonwealth Treasury and 
the Reserve Bank against rises in asset 
prices. A year ago, the Australian economy 
was highly liquid, following a rise of some 
£A200 million in the international reserves 
and prolonged underlying Commonwealth 
Government budget deficits. Monetary 
policy was then deployed to inhibit rises in 
asset prices—and particularly rises in share 
prices. The yield on long-term Common¬ 
wealth bonds was raised from 42% to 
4.625% in May, 1964, then to 5% in 
August; and now in the latest Common¬ 
wealth loon it has been raised again to 
5l%. A rise of about 4 % in trading bank 
deposit rates, part of this policy, was 
announced on March 10th; it precipitated 
on March nth the sharpest fall in share 
prices since June, 1963. 

Other interest rates have been increased 
in proportion, and particular attention has 
been given to increasing the borrowing and 
lending rates of the banks. The Govern¬ 
ment’s aim is to encourage the public to con¬ 
tinue to patronise the banks and to keep 
deposits with them for as long periods as 
possible. Now the actions of the monetary 
authorities in keeping liquidity under 
control are being powerfully supple¬ 


mented by the sharp rundown in the 
international reserves and by the 
seasonal squeeze on liquid funds result¬ 
ing from the heavy seasonal flow of tax 
money to the Commonwealth Government 
—whose revenue receipts bid fair to exceed 
estimates by as much as £Axoo million. 
To the uncertainty created in the money 
markets by the moves of the Reserve Bank 
and the Treasury during 1964 and early 
1965 are now added the uncertainties about 
the balance erf payments and about the 
availability erf money during the rest of this 
year, following the emerging weakness in 
the balance of payments. 

Another major source of weakness in 
share markets appears to have been the dry¬ 
ing up in the flow of portfolio investment 
from overseas. In 1963-64 only £Aij 
million of portfolio investment was recorded 
as coming from overseas, against £A^i 
million in 1962-63 and £A$% million in 
1961-62. There has been a further sharp 
decline in this foreign money seeking invest¬ 
ment in Australian share markets in the 
recent months. 

Looking ahead, the coming months are 
expected to see a strong resurgence of new 
issues, both of share capital and fixed 
interest loans, seeking satisfaction on the 
Australian share markets. Companies are 
running out of the money they accumu¬ 
lated during earlier years, and the banks 
arc under strict orders to control their new 
lending. To add to all these uncertainties, 
some of them consciously induced by the 
Treasury and the Reserve Bank working in 
harmony during 1964 and early 1963 as 
never before, has come the note of gloom 
and worry from the Federal Government, 
whose ministers have been publicly express¬ 
ing concern about the effects on Australia 
and the world as a whole of British and 
American efforts to correct their balances of 
payments. 

WALL STREET 

Pause Between Booms ? 

New York 

hat had seemed to be a powerful 
surge by the stock market out of its 
indecision of the past five months ground 
again to a halt last week. After vaulting 
over 13 points the week before, the Dow 
Jones industrial average milled around and 
then on Wednesday dropped 1.25 to close 
at 910.71—higher than at any time before 
this month, but off 2.15 from the record 



close of 912.B6 a week before. Trading, 
however, has remained extremely active 
running regularly above 5 million shares a 
day on the New York stock exchange, and 
sometimes well above 6 million shares a day. 

The reason for the new hesitation is not 
far to seek. Labour negotiations at major 
steel companies have taken a sudden turn 
for the worse, and the strike threat halted a 
rise that had been triggered by President 
Johnson’s Vietnam speech, which appeared 
to convince investors that no major war is 
in prospect there. This had been helped 
mightily by the British budget and Prime 
Minister Wilson’s strong talk on his Ameri¬ 
can visit, which seem finally to have con¬ 
vinced Wall Street that the pound will not 
be devalued and there will be no world 
monetary crisis; and by an unusually large 
first-quarter rise in gross national product 
and an outpouring of rosy first-quarter profit 
reports from major companies. Most impres¬ 
sive of ail, perhaps, was that the strong rise 
followed a period of sideways movement 
stretching all the way back to last Novem¬ 
ber. When investors make up their minds 
on the side of optimism after such a long 
weighing of every conceivable factor bearing 
on the market, it usually takes something 
quite extraordinary to unconvince them. 

The advance higher of the last few 
days had been one of the strongest 
in recent months. It was achieved on very 
large volume, with buying by both large 
and small investors. It carried along both 
the blue chips in the Dow Jones average and 
a vast mass of “ secondary ” issues. It 
spread beyond the New York exchange to 
the American exchange, where trading lately 
has been the heaviest in three years, and to 
over the counter stocks (those not listed on 
any exchange). Even new issues in com¬ 
panies selling slock to the public for the 
first time had been snapped up, at rising 
prices, something that had not happened 
since 1961. 

Other reasons for the end of the rise, 
apart from the steel strike, may have inclu¬ 
ded a tightening of stock market credit in 
the form of higher interest rates on bank 
loans to brokers, and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission charges of “ insider 
trading” in Texas Gulf Sulphur at the 
public’s expense, which is hardly calculated 
to increase public confidence in the market. 
Whether the strike threat will continue to 
slow the market down is Something else. 
Last year, the market hesitated awhile at 
the threat of a general motor strike, but 
investors then concluded (wisely, as it 
turned out) that it would not have much 
effect. So it would be premature to con¬ 
clude now that this strike threat will long 
stop the advance. And if a strike is still 
somehow a vertex!, there would seem to be 
little to hold the market back. 














Don’t look down! 


This picture was taken 7,000 feet up in the 
Valais Alps during the construction of Europe's 
mightiest dam - the Grande Dixenoe. 

And in this wilderness of snow* and steel, 
Gulf was at work. Fuelling an army of bull¬ 
dozers, Lubricating a forest of cranes* Greasing 
miles of cable. 

The Grande Dixence project is completed. 
But Gulf is still at work all over Switzerland. 
Driving thousands of cars keeping wheels 


turning oh Alpine railways and cable cats, and 
in the, famous Swiss j^dps^ , 

Whetlierit’s a big project or just 
Gulf believes in giving service. TSitatyghput 
Europe, Gulf ii ^ tide philosophy 

into practice. And from worldwide resources . 
is putting more oil, more energy, to work for 
Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation , Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the world . 



GULF IS OIL 
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CRAVEN/STAVELEY INDUSTRIES 

The search for labour 

T ftlS week’s proposed take-over by 
Staveley Industries of Craven Brothers 
is. a copy-book affair and emphasises that 
Staveley, for all the money it is spending 
on its salt companies, is in machine tools in 
a big way, Craven, makers of the largest of 
machine tools, had just announced an un¬ 
foreseen loss for 1964—a supposedly boom 
year for such a company; its works, with 
a valuable complement of 1,000 skilled 
men, is next to one of Stavcley’s machine 
tool factories in Manchester. Staveley had 
just lost its chairman, Mr Afcbrey Jones, to 
Mr Brown’s Prices and Incomes Board: his 
successor, Mr Denis Haviland, when a civil 
servant, had a lot to do with the shot-gun 
marriages of aircraft companies in the late 
nineteen-fifties, and is an open believer in 
such rationalisation applied to the machine 
tool industry. The time was ripe too in 
terms of relative share prices: the bid of 
one Staveley share for five Craven comes 
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at a time when Staveley at 38s; 9d. is near 
a four-year high, and Craven it 7s. before 
the bid only is. above its four-year low. 
There had in past years been repeated take¬ 
over rumours concerning Craven which at 
one point pushed the share; price up to 
12s. 6d. 

Text-book situations, like this are rare* so 
it is dangerous to infer that a mass re¬ 
organisation of the British machine-tool 
industry is immediate. Certainly Staveley 
is out for more acquisitions.: so probably is 
Charles Churchill, which has just acquired 
the machine tool factories that formerly be¬ 
longed to the David Brown Organisation. 
Most machine-tool companies are private 
and/or very closely owned so it is difficult 
to see at whom the next bids will be 
directed. But the same used to be said of 
breweries: and once a feeling gets around 
an industry that it is dangerous to be small 
and friendless, bids can happen the more 
swiftly, because there are, relatively, so few 
people to convince of their necessity. If a 
brewery-type situation did arise, then 
Alfred Herbert could well play the Whit¬ 
bread role (do they not both have Colonels 
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as chairmen?) 6f providing an '‘umbrella” 
for smaller companies which eventually cir¬ 
cumstances may turn into a controlling 
interest. 

THOMSON ORGANISATION 

Without Television 
(and Preference Shares?) 

L ast year pre-tax profits of the Thomson 
j Organisation were 23% up at £6.6 
million: the dividend (on fapital increased 
one-fifth by a rights issue) is raised four 
points to 28%. More impressive still is 
the reduction over the last six years of the 
Organisation’s dependence on its profits 
from Scottish Television. In 1959 STV’s 
profits of about £1.5 million provided half 
of the total: in 1964 STV’s profits were 
about the same—and those from thp group’s 
other activities had risen three times to 
about £4.8 million. This year the contri¬ 
bution will be down to under one-sixth of 
the total, implying profits from television 
of just over £1 million* with £5.5 at least 
coming from other activities. Also this year 
45 % °f STV’s shares will be sold to the 
public, giving Thomson much-needed cash. 

Not that the money is needed for invest¬ 
ment: capital commitments are down by 
£1.6 million to £2.2 million, and net reten¬ 
tions this year are nearly ^£2 million. But 
the Organisation has over £9 million of 
Preference capital : tt> service it after cor¬ 
poration tax impinges will cost an additional 
£600,000 a year—and with £9.7 million of 
loan capital on top refinancing the Prefer¬ 
ence capital may be difficult. Most non- 
television activities look reasonably healthy. 
The Sunday Times may be reaching a 
circulation peak at i£ million: but its adver¬ 
tising has not, nor has the inventiveness of 
Lord Thomson in divising new supplements 
to hold the extra advertising. Extra print¬ 
ing capacity has been laid on to enable the 
Colour Magazine to increase its pages above 
60—despite the competition introduced by 
two other magazines last year. 

In the provinces the situation is even 
more promising. The reorganisation of the 
Edinburgh papers will bring results—not 
least in the ability to sell surplus properties. 
It is a pity for Thomson shareholders (and 
the press ?) that the bid for the Glasgow 
group of George Outram was foiled by 
Scottish nationalism and Sir Hugh Fraser 
last year. The foundation of the new 
Reading Evening Past this autumn will 
bring no profits this year, but» an example 
of the Organisation’s ability to produce a 
steady stream of good new ideas to replace 
others where peak profitability is near (or 
past as in the case of television). The same 
is , the caste with magnifies and books, 
especially educational publishing through 
Thomas Nelson. In all these areas Thomson 
is not the largest but arguably the liveliest 
omuaatxm; jnjhe field, 

Thomson shares have loqg suffered from 
doubts is to dm permanent success of the 
noMielevision ventures: so the yidd at 


CONVERTIBLE STOCKS 

Risks With Some Security 

British companies, unlike those in ties and convertibles to take advantage of 

Europe and Japan, have generally been discrepancies in their relative prices, but 

nervous about relying heavily on loans the return is usually 1 small The investor 

and have preferred, with some notable who is uncertain about equity prospects 

and successful exceptions, to fund over- will look for convertibles standing at or 

drafts by rights issues. The convertible very little above their loanstock values 

loanstock, which gives the holder the and preferably very little above their 

right to convert into ordinary shares at values as equities. The Shipton Automa- 

a specified rate a few years after the date tion 6% convertible (last conversion 
of issue, provides a relatively cheap way 1968), for instance, is almost at par on 
of financing the earlier stages of an invest- both counts ; the Norcros 6J% converti- 

ment programme; and conversion later blc (last conversion 196?) stands slightly 

on, when the new assets are earning below its value as a loanstock but at about 

enough to cover dividend payments, twice its conversion value in two years 
removes the dangers of high gearing. time. The Norcros stock, then, is nearly 

a pure loan stock, whereas the Shipton 
The attraction of the convertible to the stock offers a full option info the equity, 
investor is that it provides some cover Both will tend to rise if interest rates fall, 
against a loss of capital if share prices Despite the bout of issues a few years ago 
fall. Basically a convertible has two values, the convertible is not a regular feature 
one as an equity and one as a straight of British companies’ financial structure, 

loanstock. If the share does well the con- But with corporation tax payable at up to 

vcrtiblc will rise roughly in line with it; 40% and income tax at 41 £% the total 

if the share does badly it will fall until it tax payable on money paid out a6 divi- 
is priced as a loanstock. But it does not dends is 64!%. Tax payable on interest 
provide a certain stop loss, since if interest payments is only 41!%. Companies 
rates rise the price as a loan stock will could thus afford to issue convertibles 
naturally fall. The best time to buy con- with high coupons, since a 7% interest 
vertiblcs, then, is under conditions similar payment by the company is equivalent to 

to now when interest rates are high and only 4.2%, because the payment is 

expected to fall and the equity .market is deducted from its taxable income. Share- 

uncertain. If a company has good pros- holders offered rights to i, convertible 

pects and the market is firm the investor with .a high coupon and favourable con- 

will probably buy the equity rather than version terms should, be willing enough 
the convertible although the letter may to put more money imp their company, 
provide, a higher Initial yield and may be Convertibles, offering tax outages to 
out, of une Profits can fie made, jn fact, companies and risk, cov^r for investors, 
out of an active, switching between equi- ought to .become increasingly popular.: 



...*SS os. 6d. is 6.8%. But the cover i* only 1.4 
without investment allowances. Devaluation 
of these (by up to £100,006) and the 
increased cost of the preference dividend 
could reduce cover for the dividend very 
dangerously—unless the rise in profits con¬ 
tinues as it should and some wav is found 
of dealing with the preference share prob¬ 
lem. In which case the shares would be 
cheap. 


DUNLOP 

Pneumatic Bliss 

“TVUNLor’s growth continued last year. 
1 / Sales rose 11% to a record £316 
million and profits by 18% to £34.4 million, 
also a record. Just how much Dunlop has 
changed since the fifties, when it earned a 
hardy reputation for slow 'growth, can be 
seen from the figures. Between 1955 and 
1962 the increase in sales was £50 million 
and in profits £7.5 million ; in the two years 
since 1962 sales have increased by £47 
million and profits by a shade under £7.5 
million. Admittedly, both 1963 and 1964 
were very good years for the British motor 
industry. But profits from the British com¬ 
panies accounted for only 35% of the group 
total last year, against 38% in 1963. The 
most significant point, however, about Dun- 
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lop’s revival i$ the improvement in trading 
margins and the return on capital employed, 
to a large extent the result of extensive 
internal reorganisation. This should be 
finished early neat year. 

As Dunlop supplies more than 50% of 
the British new car market with tyres, it is 
to some extent liable to suffer if the car 
industry enters a downturn in its charac¬ 
teristic cycle, but too much emphasis should 
not be put on this side of the company’s 
business. In 1964 production had just 
about reached its limit, and if the pressure 
on the tyre companies is reduced mis year 
by a slackening in the demand for cars, 
Dunlop’s profits may actually improve. A 
reduction in overtime working will tend to 
lower unit costs and the replacement trade, 
which is growing with the car population, 
could take a greater proportion of output; 
and profit margins here are greater than in 
the new car business, although under attack 
from Japan and elsewhere. But Dunlop’s 
greatest strength in the tyre business, which 
provided 60% of the profits In 1964, is 
its new radial ply SP41 tyre, now fitted as 
standard by some British car makers. The 
profit on each of these more expensive tyres 
is naturally greater. Trading up in both 
the neW car and replacement markets should 
boost profits in 1965. Development costs 
kept down profits from the suspensions divi¬ 
sion, but these should fall over the next few 


KECK1TT & COLMAN 
F. W. HAMPSHIRE 

Out of theBlue 
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years and sales are assured, as the order 
books for the BMC cars using Dunlop sus¬ 
pensions show. Consumer products, like 
Vinolay flooring and golf balls, are selling 
well and there are excellent growth pros¬ 
pects, but while these products account for 
only 13% of trading profits the overall effect 
of this growth will be small. 

Dunlop’s shares have not been popular 
with investors, whose opinions have been 
formed by the company’s record in the 
fifties, and even this year’s excellent results 
are unlikely to bring much response. 
Dunlop’s heavy reliance on overseas income 
means that it stands to lose a large amount 
of double taxation reliefs once the adjust¬ 
ment period is over. But cover for the divi¬ 
dend is 2.2 and, even if the tax changes 
were operative immediately, this would 
only fall to 1.6. At 29s., the share yields 
5.4 %. The planned investment programme 
will call for about £70 million over the next 
three years, but this will be provided by 
money retained in the business (net cash 
flow was £16 million this year) and a 
further increase in bank advances—already 
£26.6 million, or nearly 15% of the capital 
employed. But in time this borrowing will 
have to be funded. Long term loans 
already represent 21% of the total gnd the 
company may be nervous of funding by 
issuing a loan stock. But if Dunlop con¬ 
tinues the brisk pace it has set itself recently, 
shareholders have nothing to fear from per¬ 
manent gearing, as the results for 1963 and 
1964 indicate. 


BRITISH DRUG HOUSES 

Why Grumble ? 


R eckitt (of Rcckitt’s Blue) & Colman 
(of the Mustards; has not been add¬ 
ing very fast to its ranges of “household 
names” over the last few years, and its 
profits have therefore moved upwards fairly 
gently. By taking over F. W. Hampshire 
it gets some excellent pharmaceutical and 
toilet products—and a management which 
has increased its ^company’s trading profits 
ten times in ten years, a period during which 
Reckitt’s has only doubled its profits. The 
bid is generous and the total sum involved 
just below the level at which the Board 
of Trade is entitled to intervene. At 48s. 
6d. (in cash of which Reckitts has ample 
to cover the £3.7 million needed) the 
Hampshire voteless “A” shares are put on 
a 3.6% dividend yield, and only 8.6% earn¬ 
ings—and the price is 20 % above the 
market value before the bid. The directors 
and their families (holding over 25% of the 
shares) are accepting : and Reckitt already 
has over 30%, of the equity. The two com¬ 
panies already had a joint marketing sub¬ 
sidiary, and obviously Reckitt’s Goya per¬ 
fume divirion among others will benefit 
from closer Integration with Hampshire. 
Unfortunately for RecpKV there do not 
seem to be many otISfer companies to be 
acquired so easily—its other trading con¬ 
nections are with smaller, and therefore less 


useful private companies. 

As with all other company affairs the 
budget looms large. For just over half 
Reckitt’s profits come from its overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries. The most important of these are 
R. French in America, which has been sur¬ 
prisingly successful in the hotly competitive 
American food market, and in traditional 
commonwealth markets. All these have 
high corporate tax rates: Reckitt’s cannot 
readily substitute direct exports (6% of 
turnover) for the products it makes over¬ 
seas. Present expansion in Europe is not 
yet very profitable and won’t help the tax 
position when it is. So the acquisition of 
a company that will give Reckitt’s 10% 
more domestic profit against which to set 
off the 60% or so tax that it pays on its 
foreign profits makes good sense. 

Not that this was the primary motive for 
the acquisition. Hampshire’s dynamism 
will be immensely valuable to a group which 
has already forecast that profits and divi¬ 
dend for 1964 are unlikely to be above those 
of 1963. The shares at 28s. 4W. giving 
4.9% on the twice-covered dividend are 
near their lowest for years. For Reckitt’s 
was a favourite,of the consumer foods and 
drink boom, and the shares reached nearly 
50s. in 1961, a level they will probably not 
see for a long time to come. 


I T is difficult to see why the chairman of 
British Drug Houses should complain so 
bitterly over the government’s import of a 
mere £1) million worth of cut-price drugs 
when his own company’s sales are running 
at £22 million (up over 30%) and trading 
profit on them has nearly doubled to £1.4 
million. BDH is 011c of those companies 
that decided several years ago to pull out 
of much manufacturing and concentrate a 
large part of its business on making-up and 
wholesaling. This gives it the kind of broad 
base that must profit as the cost of prescrip¬ 
tions goes up, and the average has more 
than doubled m ten years from 4s. to 
Not surprisingly, the wholesale division 
made what Sir Geoffrey Eley described as 
record sales and profits, although he talks 
gloomily about narrow profit margins that 
could become narrower still If resale price 
maintenance is not alldwed on drugs. 

The field where BDH decided to make 
a considerable research effort, and which 
took a long time to produce rewards, was in 
oral contraceptives. Sales must have been 
very good last year, although Sir Geoffrey 
does not say what these contributed to 
profits. The life of a drug can be very long, 
like aspirin and penicillin, or If tXn be ex¬ 
pensively short, Eke Salk polio vaccine (the 
kind given by injection) No-one could at 
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D UN LOP 


Dunlop provides work for nearly 40,000 
people in the Developing Countries 


In addition to providing work in the emer¬ 
gent countries in Africa the Far East and 
South America, Dunlop takes a special 
interest In the well-being of Its employees 
and their dependants. Houses, schools, 
social centres are provided; medical and 
welfare centres are established. Education 
at all stages, including special facilities 
for advanced studies, has high priority. 
Thus Dunlop not only produces essential 
goods, but furthers social, economic and 
technological progress. 

The Malayan plantations now cover 
over 75,000 acres and give employment to 
20,000 people. New factories at Rotating 
Jaya and at Seremban, producing tyres 
and Dunlopillo, employ a further 750* 

Developments In Africa include 
plantations and a factory In Nigeria, 
and factories in Rhodesia and Uganda. 
Altogether there are-nearly 10,000 people 
dependent upon Dunlop. 

From headquarters in Calcutta, 
Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd. control 
factories at Sahaganj and Ambattur where 
over 8,000 workers produce Dunlopillo, 
belting, hose and adhesives. 

Across the world In Brazil, tyres for 
cars, commercial vehicles, aircraft, tractors 
and bicycles come from the Campinas 
factory which employs 900 people. 
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this stage be prepared to say Imp which 
class the contraceptive pill will fall; 
periodic scares about its sidc-cffects have 
occurred before now and died down again, 
the latest one may go the wune way. Put 
this is a branch of medllJne whgrfe jg gW 
deal of research is suddenly being dope, and 
pills need not necessarily be more than ft 
transitional stage toward# 1 ,. scientific, as 
opposed to merely hopeful,^fttrol pf con¬ 
ception. Which may be why Sir Geoffrey 
does not say more than that*sales* W6 at 
present going well, well enough for him to 
put dividend up from 16% ta 20%. BDH 
is not going to be hurt much by tkirppra- 
tion tax: most of its fixed interest capital 
is in notes, on which interest is paid before 
tax. The cover for the dividend is over 2.2 
and the yield at 16s. 9d. a not over- 
hopeful 6© 


LLOYD’S BROKERS 

Ex-Glamour 

I n the twelve months from July, 196a, to 
July, 1963, no less than feven firms of 
Lloyd’s brokers and underwriters made 
their appearance on the London Stock 
Exchange, some of them amid some 
criticism entering by the back door of 
Rule 163 (x) (e), under which dealings are 
permitted ip London if the company has a 
quotation on a provincial exchange. 

Their arrival caused considerable excite¬ 
ment and they became a glamour section of 
the market for a period* The shares of 
Robert Bradford, for example were offered 
at 17s. but rose to 53$. 9a. within weeks. 
Since then insurance snares as a whole have 
not only died their glamour but become an 
object of some suspicion to investors, de¬ 
pressed by the effects of the tax changes 

Adjusted . 


Date of 

issue 

Current 

Yiel 

issue 

price 

price 


C E. Heath July. '62 

80/- 

36/3 

7 -4 

Fenchurch In, Aug-. *62 

14/- 

14/6 

6*9 

R. Bradford Oct., '62 

17/- 

25/6 

4-9 

Sedg. Collins Dad/62 

88/9 

52/3 

7-8 

Staplegrean Feb., '63 29/- 

32/9 

5-5 

Les. & Gdwln Mar., '63 

15/6 

18/- 

6-7 

Gard M'taln July, *63 

32/6 

32/9 

6 3 


and the run of poor underwriting results. 
Some of this depression has rubbed off on to 
the shares of the Lloyd’s brokers, whose 
prices now stand in some cases below their 
1962-63 issue prices and Well below their 
all-time highs. 

Each of these companies has two parts: 
they are brokers, which means that their 
profits vary in rough proportion to the 
volume of business transacted at Lloyd’s, 
regardless of its profitability. And they are 
underwriting agents, for which they earn 
commissions on the underwriting profits of 
some Lloyd’s syndicates. These underwrit¬ 
ing commissions always show up in the 
accounts two years after the year in ques¬ 
tion, i.e., the 1964 accounts will contain the 
commissions on profits of business under¬ 
written in 1962. But although the com- 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

panics thus have an equity in insurance 
underwriting, now so unprofitable, the 
essential point is that they do not participate 
in losses. Underwriting commissions, at 
worst,, might dimopgar but the broWng 

This is apmorimately the position! of 
;S9dgwU% : Cdliu|. Sir H/v§yif|nglehurst, the 
chafop^ that *' any*-further de- 

ferfor^ reside can have 

Httle effert r upcfe the group’s fufbre profits,” 
and therefore the £f*.s mHHon earned be¬ 
fore tax in .4964 consists almost entirely 
of broking profit*. It is unlikely that 1963’$ 
disastrous ^underwriting will yield any profit 
commission* for this year and the position 
will be little better next year. Nevertheless 
profits are unlikely to go any lower and 1964 
earnings of 3s. lod. per share give a price 
earnings ratio of 13.7 (with corporation tax 
at 40%). 

Two more of the companies, Gardner, 
Mountain, D’Ambrumenil & Rennie and 
Staplegreen Insurance are now to merge, 
following the example of Sedgwick Collins, 
which ip two years ha$> already absorbed 
William Heap and Henry Head. Gardner 
and Staplegreen claim that the merger 
will .bring economies in operating ex¬ 
penses on the brokerage side and also an 
increase in business as the combined group 
will offer a more comprehensive service 
than either of its components now does; 
the two underwriting sides will remain 
separate. The combined group looks like 
having profits of about £1,200,000 (on an 
annual basis) in the period to March 1965, 
which includes the 1962 underwriting 
results. But eoffie‘T!j4o°,ooo of this seems 
to consist of underwriting commissions, 
which may shrink or disappear when die 
1963 and 1964 underwriting accounts are 
closed and their commissions brought into 
the 1965-66 and 1966-67 accounts. Accord¬ 
ingly the indicated earnings of the com¬ 
bined group (of 3s. id. per share) should be 
viewed with circumspection and the price 
earnings ratio (about io 4 ) looks a little high. 
Cover of 1.7 on the other hand should leave 
the dividend fairly safe. 

Shares of Lloyd’s brokers are worth a 
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second look by investors. Insurance is a 
growing service industry and a major earner 
of foreign currency. The composite com 

S anies have the drawbacks that they have 
een thumped by the tax changes and by 
the current unprofitability of non-life 
underwriting. Lloyd’s brokers retain the 
attraction but avoid most of the disadvan 
tages. Why then do the shares yield more 
thtui the composite offices ? With Sedgwick 
Collins the answer is the low dividend 
cover. But the shareholders, and Mr 
Callaghan, should read what the chairman 
has to say j0h, this, as an example of the 
workings of tht boardroom mind even aftjr 
corporation tag: 

“Given a satisfactory pre-tax profit, it 
would be your board’s policy in the future 
to maintain the dividend even if, as a result 
of the impact of the proposed taxation 
changes, this could only be achieved by 
reducing the amount placed to reserve. W. 
would always endeavour to maintain tlk 
dividend so that shareholders could rely on 
a regular income from their investment." 

In Brief . 

Machines slowing down 

International Business Machine’s profit 
for the first quarter of 1965 are down, repeat 
down, on the first quarter of 1964; rent^ 
and sales were up a modest to $851 
million but costs rose 5% to $626 million, 
and profits fell $6.2 million to $234 million. 
The reduction in American taxes, however 
more than offset this fall and net earning* 
came out just over $1 million higher at $1 iC 
million, so IBM’s record of ever increasing 
earnings is unbroken. The reasons for thi^ 
disappointing performance arc plait 
enough: the increase in outright sales ol 
rented equipment in 1964 led to a sharp ns. 
in sales income in 1964 and a corresponding 
fall in rental income in 1965. But if tin 
share is to retain its growth rating—at $47^ 
it yields only 1.3%—the company will haw 
to do a good deal better in the secont 
quarter. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Gilt-edged cheerier as 
sterling firmer. Equities not 
unhappy. 

INDICES 

Percentage 
change from : 

Ajrt, 

t 

V 

t 

A 

week 

age 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

NEW YORK 

Steel strike worries Franca 

Germany 

Holland 

FRANCE Uj/y 

Belgium 

No follow-throOgh to tax Sweden 

boom. 

379 7 
9129 
98 2 
98*4 
344 1 
596 
129 7 
240*6 

386 0 
910-7 

97 6 

98 4 
345 7 

59*4 
129 8 
239 6 

+17 
-0 2 
-0 6 

+6*5 
-0 3 

+01 

-0 4 

— — WWS-MO —w 

++++ Mil 

- 6 0 
+ 10 2 

- 2 7 
-10 1 

- 12 
+ 4*6 
- 19 
+ 7 1 

* for Bases and Stack r 
t London, April J 5th. an 

•rices and Kates, sae pai^t 4Wvnd W- 
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Diversification, Organisation and Technical Investment 

THE KEYS TO A £6,600,000 TRADING PROFIT 


In his Report to the shareholders, 
Lord Thomson of Fleet announces a record 
trading profit for 1964 of £6,617,075 by 
The Thomson Organisation Limited. This, 
he says, represents an increase of 23 per cent 
(£1,248,295) over the consolidated trading 
profit for the previous year, and is due to 
three principal factors. Firstly, a continuance 
of the policy of exparding and diversifying 
rhe Organisation’s interests. Secondly, in¬ 
creased organisational efficiency in manage¬ 
ment and markcring. Thirdly, the record 
results arc the outcome of an investment in 
buildings, plant and technical equipment 
totalling £13 million in the past five years. 
The Company’s outstanding success, has been 
the fruit of hard work and careful planning, 
in the face of rising costs and national wage 
jwards on a substantial scale. He and his 
fellow Directors therefore recommend a final 
Ordinary Dividend of 18 per cent on the 5s. 
Ordinary shares, making a toral dividend for 
the year of 28 per cent as against 24 per cent 
in 1963. 

Total assets £ 56 , 000,000 

Presenting the accounts, I .old Thomson writes: 
“ The Consolidated Trading Profit has advanced 
to £6,617,075 from £5,368,780 for 1963. After 
providing for interest payable and for taxation 
including United Kingdom Income Tix at the 
rate of 8s. 3d.) and incorporating the other usual 
items as shown in the accounts, there remained 
£3,086,460 (as compared with £2,563,184 for 
1963) available for distribution and reserves. 

, . . In turning to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, I am sure you will have noticed that the 
otal assets of the group . . have grown 

0 rather more than £56,000,000, which reflects 
>ur continuing expansion and* development. 
Capital expenditure on plant and buildings 
luring the year amounted to £3,900,000.” 

Diversification of interests 

Referring to the Organisation’s long term policy 
>f vigorous expansion over a wide range of 
interests, designed to reduce dependence on any 
single source of revenue, Lord Thomson says: 
“This is particularly the case in respect of tele¬ 
vision. As I pointed out last year, whereas in 
1959 almost half our ttading profit of £3,112,000 
was derived from our television interests, in 
1963 only about one-third of the trading profit 
rf £5,306,000 came from television. This trend 
lias continued, for in 1964—as I predicted 
would be the case—our television interests 
accounted for only about a quarter of the total 
wading profit. Even if the present trends do 
no better than continue, the growth and produc¬ 
tivity factors to which I have already referred 
ire planned to produce an uverall profit for 1965 
in excess of that for 1964, with the further 
difference that only about one-sixth of this is 
atpected to derive from television.” 

New interests 

Up to the present time, Lord Thomson goes on, 
this policy of diversification has been imple¬ 


mented mainly within the Organisation’s 
accepted sphere of mass communication media. 
For the future, however, it has been decided 
to move into new areas of development which 
are capable of expansion b> Thomson manage¬ 
ment, marketing and financial skills. A major 
programme of exploration and investigation has 
been initiated by the newly created Development 
Division, and as a first step The Thomson 
Organisation Ltd. has acquired D-Alac Limited , 
an electronics firm concerned with the manufac¬ 
ture of data transmission equipment and 
advanced peripheral equipment for ihe input 
and outpui sides ot computers. 

The Sunday Times 

Lord Thomson refers to 1964 as the most 
successful year in the entire history ot 
The Sunday Times. In spite of an incrcisc 
to 8d. of rhe selling price, the newspaper im¬ 
proved its sale during the year by a steady 
70,000 copies a week to reach an all-time record 
circulation of over a million and a quarter copies 
every Sunday—-almost 50 per cent more than its 
nearest competitor. The new Business News 
Section, launched as a unique service to the 
three million private investors in the country, 
increased the total size of the paper to 56 pages, 
for which special modifications to the printing 
presses were necessary. It has already proved 
itself a complete success with readers and 
advertisers alike. 

The Colour Magazine, in spue oi the arrival 
on the scene of two imitators, carried an average 
22 pages of advertising in a 48 page issue, 
completely refuting the gloomy prognostications 
of Fleet Street and the City at the time of its 
launch. In spite of an increase in advertising 
rates of 10 per cent, and the share of the market 
taken up by its competitors, the demand for 
advertising space has continued to run above the 
1964 level. 

It is clear, writes Lord Thomson, that the exist¬ 
ence of a new category of advertising medium 
is now generally recognised. 

Regional Newspapers: Advertising revenue 
up 20 per cent 

“ f^or this group of companies 1964 has been 
a very successful year indeed, resulting in a 
large measure from the fact that our application 
of modern management, and commercial analysis 
and practice, under the chairmanship of 
Mr A. M. Burnctt-Stuart has been particularly 
advanced in this sector of our activities. . 

We are not resting content with circulations that 
do not fall. We have been actively exploring 
new techniques Tor developing our circulations, 
and are now in ihe process of applying them, 
with results which I believe will become mani¬ 
fest during this current year. Advertising 
revenues in 1964 were nearly 20 per cent up 
on the previous year. Much of this is the result 
not only of our continued expansion of classified 
advertising, but also of the coming to fruition of 
the efforts we have put during the oast two 
years into the training and improvement of local 
display advertisement sales reams. The general 
development programme which wc have been 


following with our regional newspaper*t has 
involved a continued high level of capital 
iii\ esunent.” 

Massive investment the answer to 
rising costs 

“ Costs of all kinds,” goes on Lord Thomson, 
“ have continued to rise, more particularly 
labour charges, which have tended to increase 
taster than productivity. National wage awards 
alone increased our costs by no less than 
£700,000 during 1964. Additionally, ihe new 
television contract (involving a higher rental, 
the new levy on revenue, and increased net¬ 
working charges) increased the costs of Scottish 
Television Limited foi the last live months of 
1964, at the rate of £1,500,000 a year. That 
our total profit has risen despite this 19 due 
to three factors—ro our continued growth and 
an ever-widening pattern of diversification; to 
increased efficiency in the scientific management 
and marketing of our resources; and to the fact 
that our past investment programme is now 
bearing fruit. During the past live years we 
have invested in new building, plant and equip¬ 
ment no less than £13,000,000. It is not sur¬ 
prising that this massive investment should how 
be making its return.” 

Scottish Television : a notable year 

In connection with It is Review of the financial 
situation of thi.s company earlier in the Report, 
Lord Thomson records that the company earned 
20 per cent more from advertising during 1964 
than it did in the previous year. A very high 
proportion of programmes transmitted by 
S.T.V are of local origin, and this policy is 
to be continued under Mr Francis Essex, the 
well-known Television producer, who has been 
appointed Programme Controller. A compre¬ 
hensive review of equipment during 1964 has 
lined the station to absorb new developments, 
as they arise, including 625-line transmissions 
and colour television. 

Further Outlook “ Extremely promising ” 

Concluding his Review, Lord Thomson refers 
to the fuiure outlook of 'Die Thomson Organi¬ 
sation Limited as “ extremely promising.” 44 Our 
existing operations,” he says, 41 are expanding, 
and for these alone our budgets for 1965 aim 
at higher profits than for 1964. We are, in 
addition, continuously adding new operations, 
and even at the moment we arc in the con¬ 
cluding stages of various negotiations, including 
a number of new and potentially very fruitful 
acquisitions. Your Company is now in a posi¬ 
tion where, as business activities develop over 
future years , its scope and profitability will 
expand at a progressively increasing rate , and 
I am sure you will share my satisfaction that 
our efforts over the past few years have had 
so gratifying an outcome.” 

Extracts from the Annual Review for 1964 of 
THE THOMSON ORGANISATION LTD. 
Copies of the Report are obtainable from 
The Secretary* The Thomson Organisation 
Limited, Thomson House, 200 Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C.I. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in England) 


Extract from Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Frank Morgan, MC, on the Report of the 
Directors and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1964. 


CHAIRMAN’S STAIVMENT 

Since my Statement of a year ago the death 
has occurred of two of our Directors, Sir Janies 
Grigg and Mr Rupert Thorp. A third loss I 
must also mention is that of Sir Eric Bowyer, 
whom we had hoped to welcome to the Board 
last May, But who died before the Annual 
General Meeting. 

I had the opportunity to pay tribute to the 
services of Sir James Grigg at the Annual 
General Meeting last year and I will not add to 
the remark* I then made, other than to say 
that time does not weaken the sense of loss we 
feel for a friend and a great man. 

Mr Rupert Thorp served the Company with 
distinction for nearly 50 years. After early 
years at Chief Office he served in Canada from 
1926 to 1937, where he rose to the position of 
Fire Manager. In 1937 he returned to Chief 
Office, was appointed an Assistant Manager 
in 1942 and three years later a Deputy General 
Manager. On his retirement in 1960 he was 
appointed to the Board, where his knowledge 
and experience of the Company's business were 
of the greatest value. In a wider field he had 
always been keenly interested in the work of 
the Insurance Institutes and had in his time 
been President of the Insurance Institutes of 
Montreal and of London, and of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute. He was a man of many 
endearing characteristics and he will be greatly 
missed not only by his colleagues on the Board 
but by the very many with whom he came into 
contact in the world of insurance. 

The Directors are recommending the election 
to the Board of Mr Leslie Brown, who retired 
last year from the position of Secretary and 
Chief Investment Manager, Sir Harold Caccia, 
GCMG, GCVO, on his retirement from the 
Diplomatic Service, and Mr R. E. Montgomery, 
who was a Deputy General Manacer at the time 
of his retirement at the end of 1963. 


The Report and Accounts for die year 1964 
show further expansion in all branches of the 
Company’s business. The new sums assured 
of £750 millions in the two Life branches 
greatly exceeded the 1963 figure of £600 
millions which was itself a record. The large 
increase of over £100 millions in the funds of 
the Life branches shows not only the progress 
of our business but the contribution to total 
personal savings made by means of Prudential 
policies. An increase of over £3 millions in the 
premium income of the General Branch was a 
further feature of our 1964 results and was 
accompanied by a more favourable underwriting 
experience. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

A noteworthy feature of recent years has been 
a widening demand for new policies for amounts 


wall above the range traditionally associated 
with industrial life assurance. Often this 
demand can be met by an ordinary life policy. 
This does not, however, satisfy the needs of 
those who require more ambitious life assurance 
protection, but for whom the practice of long 
term thrift is difficult without regular premium 
collection at the home. Over the years there 
has been a progressive narrowing of the gap 
between industrial and ordinary life assurance, 
and we are now making important changes 
which we hope will prove to be a major factor 
in bringing die two branches of life assurance 
still closer together. We have prepared a new 
prospectus for the Industrial Branch which 
incorporates a number of advances. The most 
significant is the introduction of differential 
rates of benefit according to size of premium. 
The first 15 shillings of monthly premium will, 
as now, secure a benefit at a uniform rate per 
shilling premium, but each shilling of premium 
above 15 shillings will secure a higher rate of 
benefit. The principle underlying this change 
is that, while some of the expenses of life 
assurance policies are related to the amount of 
the premium or sum assured, there are some 
which are the same whatever the size of the 
policy*. The effect of the change is that the 
policyholder who is taking out an assurance ar 
a sizeable premium will have the benefit of life 
assurance on very favourable terms, combined 
with the personal service provided by regular 
premium collection at the home. 

We have at the same time taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to revise other aspects of our Industrial 
Branch prospectus. The new premium rates 
show a small overall improvement, but a sub¬ 
stantial improvement has been made in the case 
of whole life and long term endowment 
assurances, due particularly to more favourable 
mortality experience. We are also extending 
some measure of improvement in benefits to 
policies issued in recent years. We shall for 
the first time be issuing policies with family 
income benefits which have been such a marked 
feature in the recent progress of the Ordinary 
Branch. We believe there is a need for this class 
of policy in the Industrial Branch. 

A final comment on this reshaping of our 
Industrial Branch is that we are encouraging 
our staff to place more emphasis on policies for 
longer terms. At present a large proportion of 
new endowment assurances is for a 15 year 
term, the shortest now available. While there 
is a place for the short term policy, the longer 
term policy is better suited ro the needs of 
many, providing as it does greater life assurance 
cover per unit of premium. 

Taking all the changes together we bcl ; cve 
that the new prospectus will prove to be a 
significant event in the history of industrial 
assurance. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 

Both at home and overseas new assurances 
and annuities were a record for the Company. 

In the United Kingdom 170,000 individual 
policies and contracts were issued for sums 
assured of £370 millions and annuities of £1 
million per annum. In addition, there were new 


sums assured of £67 millions and annuities o! 
£17 millions per annum under group contracts. 
The total new premium income from our home 
business was over £14} millions, an increase of 
£U millions on the previous year. I commented 
last year on the value of family protection by 
means of our income benefit policies and there 
has been a further growth in this class of 
assurance. The home new business figure, 
included 22,000 such policies under which the 
initial sums assured in respect of income bene¬ 
fits amounted to £170 millions. The income 
protection obtained under these policies 
averaged £7 10s. a week for the next 20 years. 

In the Overseas branches the increased rate 
of expansion, to which I referred last year, con¬ 
tinued in 1964. New sums assured were £178 
millions and the new premium income of £4' 
millions was 15 per cent more than in the 
previous year. Of this new premium income 
£1} millions was secured in Southern Africa, 
over £1} millions in Australia and New 
Zealand, and nearly £11 millions in Canada 
For each of these territories the figure is a 
record, and in Southern Africa the new 
premium income has doubled in the last three 
years—an outstanding achievement. 

I'iNMON SCHEME BUSINESS 

For some years now 1 have commented on 
changes in National Pensions or on plans lor 
such changes. We have never opposed these 
developments but it is unfortunately true thin 
the uncertainty created by possible changes i* 
a serious obstacle to the efforts of those why 
are pursuing similar objectives in the private 
sector. It is surely necessary by now that a 
pattern should be laid down to enable both the 
State and the private sector, each in its own 
way, to get on with the job of making provision 
lor old age. We believe that, given goodwill 
this is possible and I would stress its important 
and urgency. Though progress has not been 
unfavourable, the development of occupational 
pension provision throughout the private sector 
would undoubtedly have been more rapid if 
uncertainly about the State scheme had been 
removed. 

The results of the year’s work show that 
there has been no loss of confidence in the 
Company by the many employers with whom 
we have already arranged pension schemes. 
Perhaps for the reasons mentioned, the intro¬ 
duction of new schemes has been slow for the 
past two or three years, but there has been soin* 
increase in new business in recent months. 

One of the topical aspects of pensions is the 
preservation of pension rights on change of 
employment. There has never been any diffi¬ 
culty about this as far as the insurer is con¬ 
cerned. We have for some years drawn the 
attention of employers who are establishing 
pension schemes with us to rhis aspect and Wv* 
now have many schemes which grant varying 
degrees of preserved pension rights on termina 
tion of service before retirement. However, 
there is still an understandable reluctance on 
the part of many employers to take the lead in 
providing benefits for employees leaving theh 
service while there is so little reciprocal 
provision for those entering it. 
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BONUS DECLARATIONS 

We have made a further extension of the final 
ion uses on participating assurance policies 
,sued in the United Kingdom which become 
laims by 4eath or maturity in the next twelve 
nonihs. The rates of such bonuses have again 
>ecn increased and the range of policies entitled 
a participate has been further extended. Prior 
o 1963 we declared these final bonuses from 
he increased dividends received on our holdings 
if ordinary shares in this country, but in 1963 
a* extended this policy by augmenting the 
listriburable surplus by contributions from the 
mproved margins in the values of these invest¬ 
ments. To effect this, sums were transferred 
rom the Investment reserve accounts in each 
Life branch. Transfers have similarly been 
made in 1964 but of larger sums amounting to 
£2,900,000 in the Industrial Branch and 
(.1,250,000 in the Ordinary Branch, enabling 
lie final bonuses to be increased. Although 
here can be no guarantee, we expect that 
>ve shall be able to maintain final bonuses at the 
new levels on claims arising in the future on 
participating policies issued in the United 
Kingdom prior to 1964. 

This is the tenth year in which we have made 
illocaiions out of surplus for final bonuses, and 
[he total amount already paid to policyholders 
from past allocations is close on £30 millions. 
This is a significant contribution indeed to the 
KMietiis received by our policyholders. 

CLNEKAL BRANCH 

hi the General Branch I am glad to report 
i record rate of expansion and a return to a 
m>h table underwriting account. The com¬ 
bined premium income at home and overseas, 
'deluding that of our American subsidiary, ex¬ 
ceeded £28 millions, an increase of £3 millions. 

The overall underwriting results show a 
profit of £347,000 as against an underwriting 
loss of £438,000 for 1963 and a profit of 
£95,000 in 1962. While this is a more satisfac¬ 
tory picture, the 1964 profit amounts to less than 
per cent, of the premium income and indi- 
.ates the small margin on which we arc operat¬ 
es. 

Fire wastage in the United Kingdom mounts 
ngher and higher and continues to give cause 
or grave concern. Further adjustments in rates 
or commercial and trade risks have recently 
neen announced and these should help us to 
maintain a profitable home Fire account. For- 
unately the adverse weather conditions of 1963 
were not repeated last year, although there were 
M)me pans of the country where conditions 
Acre severe and where our prompt service gave 
luick financial relief. 

A continuing feature of out overseas fire 
business is the unfavourable experience on the 
continent of Europe. Standards of fire precau- 
ion would not appear to have kept pace with 
industrial development in recent years, more 
particularly in countries within the Common 
Market. In common with other insurers we 
have continued to incur underwriting losses 
<md, although in all countries strenuous efforts 
to being made to bring premium rates to more 
realistic levels, it is not easy to achieve a quick 
•ciurn to a profitable position. 

In the Motor account, home business showed 
1 modest underwriting profit, but regrettably 
business overseas again showed a loss. In 
Canada, we are not yet back to a profitable 
Position, but we are taking further steps to im- 
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prove the situation. Elsewhere, in many coun¬ 
tries, motor rates are subject to government 
approval and difficulty is being experienced in 
securing the necessary permission to adjust 
private car premium rates to reflect the increas¬ 
ing frequency and severity of accidents. Those 
who raise objections against increases in motor 
rates should realise that competition is a fully 
adequate safeguard against the charging of ex¬ 
cessive premiums. 

Gross interest earnings in the General Branch 
have increased to £1,362,000, which, together 
with the underwriting surplus of £347,000, ,pro¬ 
duced a net surplus, after taxation, of £824.000 
compared with £443.000 in the preceding year 


DIVIDENDS 

A final dividend of 5.75d free of income tax 
lias been declared on the A shares. Together 
with tlie interim dividend paid in November, 
1964 this represents a total dividend of 9.5d 
for die year. On the basis of the reorganised 
A share capital the dividend paid in respect of 
1963 was 8.75d. 

The dividend free of income tax on the B 
shares is 5.2d. On the basis of the reorganised 
B share capital the dividend paid in respect of 
1963 was 4.8d. The dividends to shareholders 
derived from the General Branch are again well 
covered by the interest earnings of the General 
Branch after deduction of the relevant taxes. 

As slated at the lime of change of Articles 
of Association a year ago it is hoped to declare 
an interim dividend on the B shares when cir¬ 
cumstances permit. Such a dividend can be 
paid only out of amounts standing in the Share¬ 
holders’ Account which will be reimbursed from 
the surplus of the year in respect of which an 
interim dividend has been paid. For this reason 
it is necessary to augment the amount carried 
forward in the Shareholders’ Account and we 
have accordingly transferred to that account 
almost ihe whole of the net surplus of the 
General Branch. This will enable the Directors 
to declare an interim dividend if and when ihey 
deem it appropriate. 


INVTM MI NIS 

During 1964 the increase in our hinds ex¬ 
ceeded £117 millions, and, including the pro¬ 
ceeds of sales, maturities and other miscel¬ 
laneous items we actually invested over £150 
millions during the year, an average of nearly 
£3 millions cadi week. Our policy for the in¬ 
vestment of these monies had to be formulated 
against a background of especially uncertain 
conditions. The political situation was a major 
cause of such uncertainty, first as to the timing 
of the general election, then as to the result 
and finally while the policies of the new govern¬ 
ment were being announced and studied. At 
the close of the year the country was faced not 
only with severe balance of payments difficul¬ 
ties but with complications arising from the 
prospect of a major change in the basis of cor¬ 
porate taxation. Despite the many uncertainties, 
however, there were certain features that were 
not unfavourable. The yields obtainable on lived 
interest securities remained high during the 
whole year and there were many attractive op¬ 
portunities for investment in this field, ’ihe 
level of production in the United Kingdom 
economy showed some improvement and the 
results of public companies were, on the whole, 
good both in regard to profits and dividends. 


Against this background, our Investment of 
£154 millions, which includes £23 millions in 
respect of our overseas branches, was made 
"mainly in the following groups;—£8 millions 
in securities of British Government and Cor¬ 
poration stocks, £8 millions in Government 
securities of overseas territories, £53 millions 
in debentures, £33 millions in ordinary shares, 
£24 millions in property and £24 millions in 
mortgages, of which halt was Joans for house 
purchase. 

As shareholders are already aware, it has 
been our practice for some years to invest a 
modest proportion of our funds in United Slates 
equities. In furtherance of this policy wc raised 
last year a loan of US$20 millions, the proceeds 
of which have been invested in US common 
stocks. This Joan, which has no adverse effect 
on the United Kingdom’s balance of payments, 
is included in “ Loans from Overseas Bankers ” 
in our Balance Sheet. 

As in recent years, the \ields obtainable on 
new ordinary shares of good quality were rela¬ 
tively low and this meant that the initial return 
on our new investments was less than the yield 
on the existing funds. Increases in ordinary 
dividends have however improved the total in¬ 
come arising from our existing investments, so 
that the overall yields on each of our main funds 
have again shown increases. The yield for 1964 
on the Ordinary Branch fund, which includes 
the funds of our overseas branches, was 
£6 17s. 7d. per cent, an increase of 4s. 9d. per 
cent, and that on the Industrial Branch fund was 
£7 8s. 0d. per ccni, an increase of 6>. 8d. per 
cent. 

Three years ago I drew vour attention tv> the 
Insurance Export Finance Company of which 
we are the largest shurcho)dcr\ set up ro provide 
longer term export finance to a total of £150 
millions, li has now been agreed that in future 
this rype of finance is to be provided by the 
banks and in consequence no new demands will 
be made upon the Insurance Export Finance 
Company. Commitments have, however, alreacfv 
been entered into and these will call fur sub¬ 
stantial subscriptions during the next year or 
two. In referring ro the new arrangements the 
President of the Board of Trade paid tribute to 
■he insurance industry for the supp^n it had 
given in the national interest. 

KI.1IKI MIMS 

Mr Leslie Brown retired at the end of I%4 
from the position of Secretary and Chief Inves;- 
ment Manager after a distinguished career. He 
was appointed Joint Secretary at the early a 
of 40 and in 1955, on the retirement of his col¬ 
league Mr. C. W. A. Ray, was appointed Secre¬ 
tary with the added title of Chief Investment 
Manager. His skill and experience in invest¬ 
ment matters have been recognised in the finan¬ 
cial world for many years, and his services have 
been called upon more than once in the national 
field. He served on the Company Law Commit¬ 
tee set up in 1959 under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Jenkins to enquire into and to report on 
Company Law, and in 1961 he was invited to 
become Deputy Chairman of the lnsuianrc 
Export Finance Company. Shareholders w:ll 
have seen that rhe Directors are reconi men d : n" 
;har he be elected '0 ihe Board. 

Mr C. E. Puckrtdge, Deputy Secretary, Mr 
R. P. Johnson, Agency Manager, and Dr T. W. 
Preston, Principal Medical Officer, have also 
retired during the past year. With their long 
experience they have given very valuable service 
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SIR WILLIAM ARROL & 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(Bridge Builders, Structural and Mechanical Engineers, and Crane Makers) 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
CONFIDENCE IN COMPANY’S POTENTIAL 


to the Company in their widely differjpg spheres 
of responsibility. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments and promotions 
have been made in the past year: Mr H. G. 
Clarke and Mr A. F. Murray to be Joint Secre¬ 
taries and Investment Managers, Mr C. D. Clark 
to be an Assistant General Manager, Mr E. W. 
Cunnah to be an Agency Manager and Dr E. II. 
Hudson to be Senior Medical Officer. 

As I am not seeking re-clcction to the Hoard 
of Directors at the Annua! General Meeting in 
May, this will be my last Statement to the share¬ 
holders as Chairman of tire Company. I hope 
shareholders will agree that die Statement makes 
very satisfactory reading. 

There is nothing unusual in diis of course; 
but, when a Company has attained the size of 
the Prudential, to mainrain profitable growth at 
an undiminished rate becomes increasingly diffi¬ 
cult as time goes by. Yet this has been the 
record of your Company for years past. 

That it has been achieved is to my mind both 
notable and a great tribute to the efficiency and 
loyalty of the staff of all grades in the United 
Kingdom and in the territories overseas in which 
we operate. They have, of course, been most 
fortunate in their leader, the Genera! Manager 
of this Company, of whose ability it is impossi¬ 
ble for me to speak too highly. 

I have every confidence that under the wise 
guidance of my successor, Sir John Mellon and 
his fellow Directors, the Company will continue 
to grow and prosper. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 I Os. 

By air see below 

Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service* is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 



Airmail 

Air 

Freight 

Airmail 

Air 

Freight 

Australis. 

£13 IOl 


Iran A Iraq £11 0s. 

£9 10s, 

Canada;— 
Quebec | 

rm ios 

£9 15s. 

Israel.£1 i 0s. 

japan.£13 10s. 

£9 10s. 

A OntJ 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Iordan .... £11 0s. 


from. 1 

, $38 

$M 

Lebanon .. £lf 0s. 

£9 to 

Otharl 

'£12 I0i. 

£10 10s. 

Malaya.... £12 10s. j 

_ 

or Can. 

or Can. 

N. Zealand £13 10s. | 

_ 


$38 

$31'80 

Nigeria... £12 10s. 
Pakistan... £12 10s. 

£9 !0t. 

Ceylon... 

£12 IOl 

£10 to. 

; _ 

China.... 

£13 IOl 

_ 

Philippines £13 10s. 1 

l 

East Africa £12 10s 

£10 0s. 

Rhodesia.. £12 10s. 

_ 

Ejypt.... 

£11 to. 

_ 

S. Africa .. £12 10s. 

£10 to 

Europe .. 

£10 0l 

— 

Sih. A Cen. 


Ghana ... 

£12 10a. 

£9 10s. 

America £12 10s. 


Gibraltar, 

Malta... 

£7 5a. 


Sudan .... £11 0s. 

f £12 10s. 

| £9 10s. 

| £10 IOl 

Honckonc 


£12 10s. 

USA ....< or 

or 

India .... 

£12 Kb. 

£10 0s. 

l $35 

1 $29-50 

Indonesia. 

£12 Ilk 

— 

W. Indies . £12 IOl 

— 


The .seventy-second Annual General Meeting 
of Sir William Arrol & Company Limited will 
be held on May 14th in Glasgow. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr W. I. French, 
DSO, OBE, TD, DL, CA: 

It is with regret that your Directors have to 
report a loss for the year 1964 of £274,231, 
which after adjustment of taxation is reduced 
to £256,481. After careful consideration of the 
whole position the Directors have decided to 
recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent, 
making a total payment of 10 per cent for the 
year on the Ordinary shares, which is the same 
rate a.s last year. 

I ACT OKS AFFECTING YIMPS RISUMS 

Last year I referred to the fact that future 
results.were bound to be affected by the un- 
remuncrative prices at which orders have had 
to be taken in recent times, and this factor has 
undoubtedly caused part of the loss which we 
are now reporting. There are two other factors 
that have contributed to it. 

As lias been pointed out on previous occa¬ 
sions, many of die major contracts which we 
execute extend over a number of years and 
it has normally been our practice not to take 
any profit until final completion of the work 
and agreement of prices. While in former years 
tin’s has sometimes given rise to the inclusion 
of profits earned in previous financial periods, 
it so happens that in 1964 we were not able to 
finalise the profit on certain large contracts and 
their contribution to our results is therefore 
carried forward. 

The other factor which I ms adversely affected 
our results has been under-employment of works 
facilities, both at Daimamock and Parkhcad, 
aggravated by a shortage of skilled labour which 
we have experienced in common with many 
other engineering works in this area and which, 
regrettably, still persists. 

The Chairman added: At the start of the 
year our order position was much better than a 
vear previously, but, by the time that our pro¬ 
duction programme required capacity working 
in the shops, the labour shortage had developed, 

Additionally, the profit margins on which we 
were operating were small; and these difliculi 
conditions represent the background to the 
year's activities. 

The Chairman then commented on work car¬ 
ried out, in the course of which he referred to 
the Forth Road Bridge which was successfully 
completed by the A.CD. Bridge Company, in 
which they were partners, aud on September 4, 
1964, Her Majesty The Qucui) officially opened 
the bridge to road traffic. 

He added: An order to fabricate the four 
large navigation spans for the Toy Road Bridge 
was received early in the year, and this work is 
now almost complete. 

After referring to the capital expenditure 
programme, die Chairman then referred to 
orders in hand, and said: 


The flow of orders improved during the 
second half of the year at both our Works and 
there are now indications that prices are harden¬ 
ing, although a still greater volume of work on 
offer will be necessary in the industry before 
prices are such that a reasonable margin of 
profit can be secured. 

Orders were obtained for several small bridges 
and dock gates, and towards the cud of the 
vear we were fortunate to receive an order for 
the steelworks for the large Generating Station 
which is being constructed at Longannet for 
the South of Scotland Electricity Board. Our 
Parkhead Works have also received an order 
lor two large overhead cranes for this project. 

He added: The Company has joined a con¬ 
sortium of several leading engineering and con¬ 
struction companies, trading under die name of 
North Sea Marine Engineering Construct ion 
Company Limited, to participate in the oil drill¬ 
ing operations now in progress in the North 
Sea. 

PRosmix 

Turning to future prospects, the Chairman 
comments: The prospects for the present yeai 
and in the immediate future thereafter ore 
dominated by two important factor*: the main¬ 
tenance of confidence in die United Kingdom 
by overseas countries and the establishment of 
fair margins on work done both at home and 
abroad by the engineering industry as a whole. 
Despite their critical importance, neither of these 
factors is under our control. 

I fee! sure that the Government appreciates 
the need to keep the economy of our country 
on a sound basis and that, in conjunction with 
the export drive, it is essential to have a steady 
home market in all sectors of industry. Further¬ 
more the plans for expansion and increased 
productivity that have been announced for cite 
country as a whole evidently call feu some 
degree of capital expenditure on heavy equip¬ 
ment in bodi the public and the private sectors, 
if these are to be fully accomplished. 

So far as we are ourselves concerned at the 
present time, our current order book is reason¬ 
ably satisfactory, being better than a year ago. 
and will provide full employment for the exist¬ 
ing personnel in most departments well into 
1966. We are, however, handicapped at present 
by a shortage of skilled tradesmen; and while a 
considerable increase in the numbers employed 
would enable us to take fuller advantage of the 
better trend, this is proving a most difficult 
obstacle to overcome. Furthermore, we are still 
engaged on work which was taken on narrow 
margins, and labour and other costs of all types, 
despite close control, continue to rise. Every 
effort is being made to increase output by intro¬ 
ducing the most up-to-date equipment and 
handling methods; and by increasing our pro¬ 
ductivity in this way and taking advantage of 
better condition* we are confident that our 
results in the current year will show g more 
satisfactory position than in the year just ended, 
although it will take some time to return to the 
profit levels of a few years ago. 
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HIGHEST EVER GROUP PROFIT 
BEFORE TAXATION 

Continuing trend of Home and Overseas expansion 


The Annual General Meeting of Lombard Banking Limited was held on April 23rd 

at the Dorchester Hotel, London, The following Is alt extract from die circulated Statement of dun Joint Chairmen , 
Mr, Eric J. P, C, L. Knight and Mr, Maxwell Joseph. 


All Shareholders and Staff will join the Board in wishing Mr, 
Spater, Chairman for many years, every happiness in his retire¬ 
ment. He has been appointed the first President of the Bank. 

Mr. Maxwell Joseph has become a Director of the Bank. 

Mr. Eric J. P. C. L. Knight and Mr. Maxwell Joseph have been 
elected Joint Chairmen of the Board. 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
Controlled expansion and development of our business at Home 
and Overseas is progressing. 

Croup Results in Brief 

The results for the year under review disclose:— 

£ 

Group Profit before tax.2,083,000.up 

Group Profit after tax.933,000.up 

Total Assets.129,980,000.up 

Current, Deposit and 

other Accounts.70,043,000.up 15% 

Advances to Customers and 
other Accounts.107,719,000 


31% 

21 % 


.up- 


23% 

Deterred Charges and Interest.8,668,000..up 36% 

Dividend forecast exceeded 

Your Board recommends a final dividend of 15% making a total 
of 20% (17$% last year). This exceeds by 1 % the dividend forecast. 

This clear trend has produced the highest Group Profit before 
Taxation ever to be achieved. 

Your Board is optimistic for ihc future as regards both expan¬ 
sion and higher profits but a firm forecast lor 1965 would be 
inappropriate. 

CITY OFFICE 

1964, the Bank's new Offices at 31 Lombard Street in the 


ring 

f of London were opened. 


Durii 

City__ 

The ton floor of Lombard House is now being substantially 
enlarged. The need for this increased Head Office accommodation 
demonstrates that Lombard Banking Limited continues to thrive 
and develop. 1, 

HOME SUBSIDIARIES 

Lembunk enjoyed the most satisfactory year in its history and 
produced record profits before Taxation. A substantial increase 
was experienced in amounts advanced to customers embracing the 
highjest standard of quality. 

New Branch Offices were opened in Warrington, Huddersfield 
and Lewisham and will be opened in Hounslow, Chatham, 
Cambridge, Southend and Sligo in Ireland. 

Bonk rate at 7% constitutes a material factor in the achieve¬ 
ment of profits by any National Finance Company and the new 
Ujre Purchase Act is still untried. The Management have however 
had experience of similar conditions and remain confident of the 
continued success and profitability of Lombank. 

Devon House Finance Company became whdlly-owncd during 1964 
and will continue as a very profitable Subsidiary. 


Awlcy Finance Company continued its progress as a leading 
Organisation financing Domestic Equipment and Appliances and 
providing Block Discounting facilities to the Trade. 

Triclty Finance concentrating upon finance for Television and 
Radio, Gas and Electric Cookers, Radiograms and Record 
Players has a promising future. Closer liaison between Aw ley 
Finance and Tricity Finance is being promoted. 

Lombard Bonk Ireland, The Board of this new' Banking Subsidiary 
has expressed satisfaction with the results achieved to date. 

Lombard Holdings, the Investment Subsidiary, showed marked 
improvement. One investment, which we had held for many years, 
w as disposed of at a most satisfactory profit. Suitable new invest¬ 
ments w ill continue to be acquired. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 

Our investments Overseas show every promise of producing 
increasingly satisfactory results. 

l^ombard Australia reports a satisfactory improvement in man¬ 
agement and affairs and an increasing flow of good quality busi¬ 
ness to our Branches in all States, with consequent improvements 
to our profits. The profits arising from l ombard Australia in 
future years should reach a rewarding level. 

The potential in Australia is very considerable and our positron 
as one of Australia’s leading National Finance Companies has 
been achieved. We expect to enjoy an increasing share of the 
prosperity of Australia with attendant improving profits for many 
years to come. 

Lombard New Zealand our oldest Overseas Subsidiary Tins been 
consistently profitable to the advantage of the Parent Bank over 
the years. 

The freehold of a large office building in Auckland has been 
acquired and is now designated Lombard House and our Board 
have negotiated the purchase of an important office building in 
Wellington which will l ~~ “ 

Zealand. 


I become the Head Office of Lombard New 


Lombank Canada continues to make progress* Conditions for 
business are highly competitive but 1964 proved to be a more 
successful year und three new Branch Offices will open during 1965. 

Banque Orca achieved a satisfactory year with profits and divi¬ 
dends in accord with expectations. 

Banque Orca remains our only investment in Europe but 
appropriate attention is continually given to the possibilities of 
developing the interests of Lombard Banking on the Comment. 


CONCLUSION 

The Report and Accounts for 1964 reveal results that are the most 
salisfacton' ever recorded by Lombard Banking. No effort will be 
spared to improve these results during 1965. litis will not be easy, 
for many reasons which will be apparent, but a spirit of confident 
optimism prevails at all levels at Home and Overseas. 


LOMBARD BANKING LIMITED 

BANKERS ffead Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON ST., PARK LANE, LONDON W.l. GR.O 4111 (30 lines) 

Brandies throughout the British Islet* 
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Sunbeam Wolsey Limited 

ANOTHER MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The 37th ordinary general meeting of Sunbeam Wolsey 
Limited was held on April 15th at Millfield, Co. Cork. 


In proposing the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE, LLD, FCGI 
(the chairman), said: 

While the year under review has again been a 
most successful one, some disturbing influences 
have arisen, which make it more difficult on this 
occasion to forecast the future. 

As a business we are still substantial!) inter¬ 
ested in wool. For some years now, the price of 
wool has been increasing, and the first signifi¬ 
cant dip in price took place during this trading 
year. This is, of course, a factor of importance 
in our business and we have consequently taken 
what precautions we thought advisable to deal 
with die change. There have been many reports 
in the press that the great international pro¬ 
ducers of staple fibre yarns have considerably 
increased their output and we must therefore 
expect die battle between wool and man-made 
fibres to be intensified. We are convinced that 
wool has a peculiar place in the economy of 
the country though, on the other hand, we have 
considerable interest in the man-made fibre 
industry. 

For some time, our Government has followed 
• policy of reducing the import duties on goods 
and material coming into this country. From 
time to dmc we have felt (and said so) that the 
rate of these reductions has been too fast. How¬ 
ever, knowing that it was done as an act of good 
faith to demonstrate, internationally, that this 
country believed in the reduction of all tariffs, 
we refrained from attacking the import reduc¬ 
tion policy too fiercely. Little did wc imagine 
that Great Britain would go so far as to break 
a solemn trade treaty with this country at a 
moment’s notice, and impose a 15 per cent tariff 
against our goods! It is, at least, of interest to 
know that this dishonest act has failed in its 
purpose. 

With the co-operation of our own Govern¬ 
ment and the support, imagination and effort of 
our own people, wc have weathered this storm 
for the time being, but we have learned from this 
experience how inter-dependent our economies 
are in practical!v every section of our commercial 
life. 

As the boom element disappears from so many 
economies, we must expect to, have 10 take steps 
similar to tte British onfs. Although ft seems 
shelved for tne moment, we have heard that the 
President of the United States has threatened 
to put a tax of nearly £100 on every American 
tourist going abroad and a great effort is being 
made to encourage Americans to stay at home. 
Tourism is, of course, our second industry and 
if Great Britain was to adopt the proposed 
American plan we would suffer great damage 
and you would find it hard to answer the argu¬ 
ment that it was the Americans who first pro¬ 
posed this policy. 


UNJUST BRITISH TAX 

Last year, 1 referred to the very unfair tariff' 
protection given to the British manufacturers 
of nylon and similar commodities even though, 

In many cases, the raw material i*. in the first 
instance, produced in Britain. I feel that now 
is the lime for our Government to press for a 
change in this unjust British tax. 

The economic discussions between Northern 
Ireland and the Republic is one bright spot on 
the industrial horizon. Of course it will give 
many manufacturers great difficulty and we are 
no exception in this case. However, integration 
will give a more stable home base and perhaps 
one which might prevent the Westminster poli¬ 
ticians from treating us as they have done in the 
case of the 15 per cent import tax. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR'S REMARKS 

In seconding the motion, Mr Dcclan Dwyer, 
LLD (Managing Director), said: 

The year under review has again been a very 
satisfactory one and our Group Profits, after de¬ 
preciation, but before taxation, have increased 
from £405,164 to £473,587. We feci fully justi¬ 
fied, therefore, in recommending a final dividend 
of 12} per cent, which with the interim dividend 
of 71 per cent, already paid, makes 20 per cent 
for the year. This is 2 per cent more than we 
had forecast last year when announcing our 
Bonus Issue. 

The most satisfactory feature of our trading 
during 1964 was the considerable increase in the 
sales effected by the parent Company. Substan¬ 
tial capital development was undertaken to in¬ 
crease our production in both the Garment and 
Nylon Sections, and our targets for both produc¬ 
tion and sales were fully met. In the case of 
the Garment Division our sales showed an 
increase of approximately 30 per cent, and in 
the Nylon Division our sales showed an increase 
of approximately 16 per cent. A particularly 
welcome element of this increase was repre¬ 
sented by our progress in the export field where 
our fully fashioned garment sales were doubled. 

Due to circumstances outside our control, 
there is no doubt that the coining year’s trading 
will be a more difficult one than 1964, and it 
would be extremely hard to show the same 
increase in profits as was achieved in 1964. We 
do fed confident, however, that provided 
nothing unexpected arises, wc should be at 
least able to maintain our level of profits during 
the current year. 

I am very pleased to tell you that we have 
plans to again considerably increase the pro¬ 
duction of two of our major products during 
the current year. The plans which vvehav# , 
In hand will result in an ey^inal/lhibMiM Pf ' 
£250)600 In ' A# 1 Knitwear 

Department and this will bring benefits right 
through the Group. During the year under 


review wc had to face a substantial fall in the 
selling price ot our Nylon Stockings, but due to 
a greater volume of production and factor 
efficiency, wc were fully able to absorb iIrm* 
reductions without any fall in our profits. Wc arc 
again faced with a further fall hi the price ol 
these goods, but anticipate that due to taking 
similar measures wc will be able to continue u> 
enjoy Lhe same profits as hitherto., 

ALLIED TEXTILES LIMITED 

It was not possible to give any Inf ot motion 
at the time our Annual Report was circulated, 
as our negotiations had not been completed and 
have, in fact, only been finalised within the las’ 
few weeks. 

This Company has been one of our Ingest 
competitors in the field of jersey garments and 
fabrics and is also a large-scale producer ol 
Lingerie, which is an activity in which our Com¬ 
pany has not previously been engaged. The> 
have a very fine knitting and making-up plan:. 
housed in a modern building, in a district with .i 
substantial labour pool. 

This acquisition will enable your Group to 
develop its home and export business in a vei\ 
much more rapid manner tlian could others Ue 
be achieved. 

We have taken over certain immediate pro¬ 
blems in so far as the fabric side of this business 
is not profitable under present conditions. Tim 
is due to the continued operation of the British 
levy, coupled with certain other, difficulties. 
However, as we plan to switch a large propor¬ 
tion of our fabric into the madfij-up garment 
section and double our output of these good 1 - 
during the coming year, this problem will then 
be resolved and the additional contribution re¬ 
ceived should enable the Comptay^to contribute 
substantially to our Group profits. The large 
additional quantity of worsted, yarn consumed 
by Allied Textiles Limited wul iflso be moM 
beneficial to our combing and spinning interest*-. 

SALTS (IRELAND) LIMITED 

You have also seen that we:have made an 
offer so acquire the entire Isctttd Ordinarj 
Capital of Salts (Ireland) Limited and this L 01 
present in the hands of their Shareholders. 

The proposed merging of Sflts (Ireland 
Limited with odr Group should enable a major 
rationalisation programme to be undertaken in 
the worsted yarn industry of this ^ountry and 
this is in line with the Governments Industrial 
Rationalisation Policy. In due couAe, substan¬ 
tial benefits should accrue not only to your 
Qpajpaajj hui to the textile trade as a whole. 

■A fetter is being sto^^he Ordina^r Stock¬ 
holders with their Dividend watafttg,, announc¬ 
ing a forthcoming Rights Issue. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MEDICINES 
-good value 

Foreword to the Annual Report by Mr. Sam 
Howard, President of the Association of the 
British Pharmaceutical Industry* 

THF pharmaceutical industry in Britain is confident 
■ that it is giving good value to the National Health 
Service and to the British economy, and believes 
that this will be confirmed by the full and impartial 
inquiry into the relationship between our industry and 
the Health Service, which the Minister ot Health has 
announced that he is setting up. 

The inquiry should also demonstrate how much 
the public could gain from patents and practices 
which really encourage effective research, and how 
much it loses by the existing discrimination against 
innovation in the field of medicines under Section 41 
of the Patents Act. This at present requires the Con¬ 
troller of Patents to grant compulsory licences for 
patents covering foods and medicines unless “there are 
good reasons for refusing the application", whereas 
for ail other types of invention some abuse of the 
patent must be proved. During the past year the 
Association has made representations to successive 




Ministers of State at the Board of Trade requesting 
the repeat of this Section and hB$ been encouraged 
by their understanding of our problems. 

In spite of tough international competition, the 
industry's export trade reached a new record of over 
£59m. last year. We are second only to the United 
States as medicine exporters. We know that future 
growth of export depends on the success of our re¬ 
search, end on international freedom to trade. More 
and more countries are taking steps to make local 
manufacture necessary. 

The pharmaceutical industry in Britain now spends 
over £8m. a year on research. Members of our Associ¬ 
ation employ about one in every ten of their 
employees on the search for new and improved medi¬ 
cines. If we are to continue putting this level of 
investment into research, and to continue to expand 
our effort to keep pace with the steady rate of expan¬ 
sion in other countries, we must be assured of just 
rewards for our successes. 

We shall certainly welcome any recommendations 
from an impartial inquiry which can help our industry 
to give even better value than at present. However, 
no other system anywhere in the world has made a 
contribution to therapeutic progress which compares 
with that of competitive pharmaceutical manufacturers 
working in co-operation with academic medical 
scientists. 

In its Final Report to the Minister of Health in 1959, 
the Hinchliffe Committee on Cost of Prescribing 
observed that "The community as a whole derives 
tremendous benefits from the pharmaceutical service, 
financially as well as in relief of suffering and saving 
of life. The use of new drugs has made a valuable 
contribution in the treatment of tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases and in mental practice, and has 
relieved the pressure on hospital accommodation. 
The Minister should consider ways and means of 
publicising these facts in a telling manner". I believe 
that the findings of this new committee of inquiry will 
help to fulfil this recommendation of its predecessor. 


CopiMOf the full Annual Report art available from Dapt. 8.Information Services, Association 
of the British Pharmaceutical Industry. Mercury House, 196 Knlghtabridjje. London S.W.7 
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CLAYTON DEWANDRE HOLDINGS 

LIMITED 


Mr L. W, Orchard's Review for the year ended 31st December. 1991 

RECORD TURNOVER AND EARNINGS 


The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of the Company will be 
hold on 13th May, 1965, at the Company’s London Office, Time and 
Life Building, 156-157, New Bond Street, Wl, 

The following is Mr L. W. Orchard’s Review which has been circulated 
to Shareholders with the Directors’ Report and Statement of Account 
for the year ended 31st December, 1964. 


EXPANSION OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 

1964 has been a year of considerable expansion for -the Group ; an 
expansion of Group Sales by 28 per cent to an all-time record and 
expansion of our production facilities by a further large investment in 
new buildings and muchinery. 

The year’s trading has also produced record earnings, but the pres¬ 
sure on profit margins continues unabated ; the ‘ packaged deal ' 
recently negotiated with tlie Engineering Industry, together with 
increases in the cost of materials and services, such as transport, elec¬ 
tricity and the like, have had to be taken in our stride, and it is onl\ 
by the use of the most efficient production methods and the continual 
modernisation of our plant, together with the co-operation ol our 
labour force, that we can combat these rising costs. 

GROUP OPERATIONS AT HOME 

In 1964 all the Companies in the Group showed not only a healthv 
increase in sales turnover blit al$o a satisfactory increase m carimms 
Dealing with each Company in detail, first: 

Clayton Dewandre Company Limited. This Company is by tar the 
largest unit of the Group and accouuis for over 70 per cent ol both 
Group Turnover and Group Profit. Its principal customers are, o! 
cour>c, the commercial vehicle manufacturers of Great Britain, whose 
aggressive sales promotion oversea* over the last two or three years 
has played a splendid part in the nation’s export drive. To the extent 
that tjhc commercial vehicle industry is successful in selling vehicle* 
overseas so also is your Company, for we supply by far the largest 
proportion of power braking equipments to the industry in this 
Country and, us such, we do. of course, achieve indirecr exports. 

, The rising demands made on the Clayton Dewandre Company from 
the Spring of 1964 necessitated the provision of further production 
facilities. These facilities have been provided by the acquisition ol 
further factory space and additional building at oui Bouhham Moor 
site south west of Lincoln, and also by opening a further factory’ ar 
Portsmouth ro increase the capacity of our Power Brakes subsidiary. 

The installation of new plant L now almost completed in Portsmouth 
and the full benefit of this increased capacity will be felt during 1965. 
This increased capacity will enable us to meet in full all demand - 
made upon us and 1 can assure our customers that they will feel the 
benefit of this during 1965. 

The Bridge Foundry Company Limited has made further progress during 
the year. This Company is a major supplier of aluminium castings, 
not only to the Clayton Dewandre Company but alto to other important 
customers in allied industries. We plan further expansion in this field 
during 1965. 


Follsain-Wycliffe Foundries Limited made a good recovery from the 
relatively poor performance in 1963, and we are satisfied that thi 
Company will continue to make its lull contribution to our affairs. 

Veratio-Strateline Gears Limited has made very com! progress during 
the year over the whole range of its specialised products. Incteased 
factory space is planned to enable us to extend yet lurther this ptomi* 
ing business. 

John Tann Limited has enlarged its activities substantially this year 
and has achieved record sale* and earning*. In spite of competition 
both at home and overseas we are confident that we shall not only hold 
our own but increase our business in the specialised fields ol sceuriu 
that we serve. 

During the yeai the Old Ford property was sold to the London 
County Council for £95,000 gross ; shareholders will recall that the 
Company moved from Old Ford to Billcricoy in 1962. The profit 
on sale, after a modicum of tax attached to it, has been credited to 
Group Capital Reserves. 


GROUP OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 

Clayton Dewandre (South Africa) (Proprietary) Limited is doing well , 
so much so that we anticipate lurther investment and expansion ol tuu 
bu sincss in the Republic of South Africa in the near future ro meet 
the lurther demand likely to be placed upon us theft* 

Sunda ram-Clay tori Limited, our Associate Company in ludiu, is not 
yet on a profit-earning basis. In m\ review last year I told you that 
\vc anticipated that ihis Comp am would he earning profits by 1965. 
In the event we reckoned without the delays we have had to endure 
from suppliers of other equipment, without which our products could 
not he incorporated by the commercial vehicle industry in India. 
Additionally, (here has been some programme letarJation by our 
customers. The beginning of volume production is now some IS 
months behind our scheduled plans ; it has, however, now begun and 
we anticipate that the break-even point will be achieved in the latter 
hall of this year, or earlv next vear, and we arc confident that this will 
be followed by substantial profits from this Company 


GROUP PROFITABILITY 

Group earnings before rax at £1,080,793 are an all-time recoid. For 
those who may be disappointed that the figure is not higher (at the 
half year to 30ih June, 1964, we returned a Group earnings figuie ol 
£'591.182j, let me point out that we had 10 working davs less in the 
second half of the year compared with the first half. 

>Additionally in the second half of the year we have had to incur 
substantial expenditure on increasing our production facilities, to which 
T have already referred, and, of course, one docs not gel an immediate 
compensating return on such investment—there is inevitably a lag 
during which time one runs through a period or under-recovery oi 
overheads. The situation is currently adjusting itself as the new plant 
comes into production. 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

Capital Expenditure on fixed assets during 1964 amounted to £460,850. 
Tim substantial expenditure has been necessary io enable us to meet 
adequately the demands put upon us by our customers. We do not 
anticipate that in 1965 our expenditure in the normal course of our 
business will rise to anything like this figure, but investment in new 
enterprise! may cause some decline in our cash position. 


WORKING CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW 

The Rights issue to shareholder! in May, 1964, of on£ new share for 
every four held, at an issue price of 12s. 6d. per share, was fully sub¬ 
scribed. The issue produced £1,098,863 of new money, which, you 
will observe from the Accounts, is being fully utilised in the business. 
Apart from this new source of fundi our normal cash flow consisting 
of net profit after tax, nlus depreciation and less dividends, has pro¬ 
duced £510,156 so that oqr total of new funds invested in the business 
during the last year amounted to £1,609,019. 

Inevitably our Stocks and Debtors have risen, but our subsidiary 
# Boards are watching this situation carefully to ensure that neither get 
out of hand. With the facilities that we receive from our Bankers our 
working capital -seems adequate for the time being. 


TAXATION 

Estimated taxation for the year of £526,077 is 48.7 per cent of the 
Group Profit compared with 48.1 per cent for the same period in 1963. 
Taxation liability has been arrived at after providing for Income Tax 
at 8s. 3d. in the £1 on UK profits. 

Owing to heavy expenditure on capital account, capital allowances 
for the year under review have of course been higher and foreign taxa¬ 
tion has also risen due to the increased profits of our Company ;n the 
Republic of South Africa. 


STOCK EXCHANGE REQUIREMENTS 

In compliance with the new requirements of the S»ock Exchange, 
London, we have provided additional information in the Accounts this 
year, and will continue to follow their recommendations ;n so far as 
they do not conflict with our special Interests. 

We have for some years past issued half-yearly unaudited statements 
in September each year for the six months to June 30th and we shall 
continue to publish this information in the Press. Additionally, and at 
the request of the Stock Exchange, we shall now also circulate this 
information through the post to all shareholders. 


THE BOARD 

It gives me great pleasure to tell you that, since the turn of the year. 
Sir Ian Orr-Ewing, Be, MP has accepted an invitation to join the 
Board of the Parent Company. Apart from a successful career in 
industry Sir Ian lias also made his name in politics and we look 
forward to his help and advice in our affairs in the future. 


THE FUTURE 

1 am pleased to tell you that the flow of orders continues most satis¬ 
factorily and Indeed our order book is now 50 per cent higher than 
ibis period last year. 

At the time of writing this review I have only two months trading 
results before me and they indicate a further upward trend in sales 
but I must also tell you that the pressure on margins continues. 

Currently, industry is beset with many uncertainties nevertheless 
wc look; forward to good results in 1965. With the first-class men 
that we, have at all levels in the Group it will not be for want of 
trying on their part if we fail to return such results and, on your 
behalf, I send them all our appreciation and thanks for their efforts in 
1964. 


KOOR 

Industries and Crafts 
Co. Ltd. 

TEL-AVIV, ISRAEL 

The Annual General Meeting of KOOR INDUSTRIES AND 
CRAFTS (X). LTD. was held in Tel-Aviv recently and the follow¬ 
ing is an extract from the Report for 1963-64 presented by the 
Board : 

The Report describes the extent of growth and development 
achieved by one of the prominent sectors of Israeli industry— the 
complex of 34 enterprises which make up the KOOR group. 

Developments and Investments 

I%3 marked a significant turn in the pace of development of 
the KOOR group. In the past two veara KOOR’s efforts and 
means were chiefly devoted to selling a firm foundation for its 
enterprises from an economic and operational viewpoint, by intro¬ 
ducing improved and modern production systems and increasing 
productivity. 

Output and Sales 

The KOOR group's sales in 1963-64 grew in real terms by 
J7 per cent approximately, with total sales standing at IL. 290 m. 
as against 1L. 240 m. in 1962-63. 

The growth in output or the KOOR industries in 1963 was 
17 per cent as compared with the 14 5 per cent growth of the 
Israeli industry. 

Export 

About two ihirds of the KOOR enterprises arc active in the 
export field. Among them, eight plants have annual exports of 
over 51m. each. The main export items are: “Alliance ” tyres and 
tubes, “Phoenicia” sheet glass, “ Neshcr *V Portia fid Cement, 
MFTCO ” steel tubes and “ Askclon ” plywood. The annual 
export of sanitary fittings, steel forging!, insecticide^, safely glass 
and paints, exceeded $100,000. 

During the year under review, export! of the KOOR group 
comprised 15 per cent of Israel*! Industrial exports.' 

Profitability 

During this period the KOOR group made an encouraging 
advance in operational profitability. Operational profits, before 
taxes, reached 1L. 15.5 m. as compared to 1L. 9 m. In 1962. This 
profit represents about 12 per cent on capital and reserves and 
about 5.3 per cent on sales, as against 7.5 per cent and 3.7 per cent 
respectively in the last accounting year. 

A development and investment programme for the next 5 
years is being formulated by the KOOR Management. Within 
the framework of this programme JJL will bg invested over 

the next two years, with accent on electronics, rubber, cement, 
glass and metal industries. 

Full implementation of future development projects will ensure 
the KOOR group a Still greater fthlare in Israeli Industry. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCltTY 
LIMITED^ 

CONTINUED PROGRE$S IN 1964 ’ 

In his statement to shareholders, the Chair¬ 
man, Viscount Hareourt, said that 1964 was 
another year of good progress for the Society. 

He stated that only bne change had occurred 
in the directorate during the year. Mr C J r 
Morse had resigned from the board following hit 
initial appointment ns an adviser to the 
Governors of the Bank of England, and his sub¬ 
sequent appointment as an executive director of 
the Bank. Lord Hareourt expressed appreciation 
of the services rendered by Mr Morse during the 
period of his directorship. 

He reported an Increase of 11 per cent in net 
new life spins assured from £356,563,229 in 
1963 to £396,853,068 in 1964, and said that 
significant results were being achieved in 
increasing the individual life assurance side of 
the Society's business. During the year a con¬ 
siderable amount of work had been transferred 
to the Society's large computer installation 
which would be a great help in handling an 
increasing volume of business. 

Regarding pension business. Lord Hareourt 
said he was pleased to report a further substan¬ 
tial increase in premium income from this 
source. A group prolonged disability scheme 
had been introduced which would prove useful 
to employers wishing to provide an income 
benefit for their employees in cases of long 
term sickness. Concerning the expected changes 
in the State pension and sickness schemes, die 
Society's staff were well qualified to give advice 
and would be able to meet all demands. 

The gross rate of interest earned in the life 
assurance and annuity fund increased from 
£6 Is. 9d. per cent in 1963 to £6 6 s. Od. per 
cent in 1964. Mortality experience was satis¬ 
factory. 

Lord Hareourt said that For several years 
special attention had been paid to the introduc¬ 
tion of modern methods of administration with 
considerable success. Following the convcr- 
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sion of records in connection with life business 
to the computer, the Society's fire and accident 
business procedures would be similarly con¬ 
verted in due course. 

He reported favourable results in the fire 
insurance account. Experience in the accident 
account had been more varied as increased rates 
for motor business overseas had not yet had 
their effect. 

The premium income for fire business was 
£4,588,416 and for accident business £5,448,956, 
making a combined total of £10,037,372, repre¬ 
senting increases over 1963 of 6 per cent, 20 per 
cent, and 13 per cent, respectively. The respec¬ 
tive funds at the end of 1964 were fire 
£1,300,516 and accident £3.714,935, the com¬ 
bined total being £64)15,451. Claims as a per¬ 
centage of premiums were fire 44 per cent, acci¬ 
dent 54 per cent and combined fire and accident 
49 per cent. Corresponding figures for expenses 
as a percentage of premiums were 45 per cent, 
36 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. The 
underwriting surpluses were fire £381,246, acci¬ 
dent £58,540, making a combined total of 
£439,786. 

He reported that the 1961 marine account 
had produced a satisfactory surplus despite the 
more difficult conditions reported previously 
and the marine fund was sufficient to cover ail 
liabilities with an adequate margin. 

The total assets of the Society at December 
31, 1964, amounted to 4667,689,000,, having in¬ 
creased during the year by £67,962,000. In the 
life department balance sheet, assets were repre¬ 
sented as to £266,901,000 by stock exchange 
investments, as to £161,781,000 by freehold 
and leasehold properties and as to £173,022.000 
by mortgages on property and other loans. 

The directors recommended a final dividend 
of 2s. 6 d. per share, making a total of 5s. Od. per 
share for the year 1964, the penultimate year of 
the rriennium. 

Lord Hareourt concluded by expressing his 
gratitude to the staff throughout the world who 
had responded so admirably to the fine leader¬ 
ship given bv the General Manager, Mr P. 
Cahill. 
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■ LORD FRASER 

REPORTS ON RECORD YEAR 


Lord Fraur of Allandsr, Chairman, reporting on a 
record yoar f Qlyntht following highlight figure* in 
hi* Statement In the Annual Report and Accounts 
of Associated Fisheries Limited for 1884: 
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1864 

1963 

TOTAL TRADING PROFIT 

OF THE GROUP 

£1,199,569 

£954,918 

TOTAL GROUP PROFIT 
BEFORE TAXATION 

£1,289,437 

£776,374 

NET PROFIT AFTER 
TAXATION 

£826.958 

£535,961 


DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 

The Directors have felt Justified in increasing the distribution 
from 26% paid last year to 30% with a special bonus dividend 
of 2j% (5% last year). _ 

A special dividend from the Hull Ice Company of £381,246 
gross (£233,514 net) received in 1964 is not included in the 
above figures. 
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BANK LEUM1LE-ISRAEL B.M. 

A SATISFACTORY YEAR 

The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of 
the Bank, being the sixty-third since the estab¬ 
lishment of the business of the Anglo-Palentinc 
Bank, was held in Tcl-Aviv on April 14, 1965. 

In his address the Chairman, Dr Y. Powder, 
drew attention to the Bank's growth during 1964. 
Total assets had increased by approximately 
15.4 per cent to IL. 1,686 million and total con¬ 
solidated assets by some 15.7 per cent to 
IL.2,743 million. Total deposits with the Bank 
had reached IL.1,164 million. 

In his opinion the rate of growth and the 
results for 1964 could be considered as entirely 
satisfactory in view of prevailing monetary con¬ 
ditions during a year in which deposits of the 
public in Israel currency had not grown for the 
first time in many years, and taking into account 
the stringent credit restrictions in force. 

The disclosed net profit was IL.4,904,694 a>]| 
against IL.3,803,050 for 1963, after the usual 
provision for taxation, depreciation etc. and after 
appropriation to inner reserves. A sum ol 
IL.24i0O.fi0O had again been appropriated to the 
Reserve Fund and a total dividend of ,12-J per 
cent for the year was again being proposed. In 
addition the Directors proposed the distribution ] 
of a 5 per cent share bonus: 

The Chairman then dwelt at length on the 
economic effects of the Interest Law of 1957 and 
recommended its abolition. The Treasury Order 
under that Law, which had been in force since 
1957, missed its purpose as credit needs had 
circumvented the maxima laid down, viz. 10 pci 
cent for industry and agriculture and 11 per cciu 
for other purposes, while directed credits bore 
9 per cent interest. These rates included sill 
commissions. The stringent liquidity regula¬ 
tions had resulted in the growth of a new type 
of credit by w ay of “ bill brokerage " whereby 
the cO'.t to borrower> had in any case gone well 
beyond tho-*e rate*. 

When the practice of ‘‘bill brokerage" first 
appeared our bank did all it could to draw 
attention to its inherent dangers but our warn¬ 
ings went unheeded, as the monetary authori¬ 
ties held that the creation of such credit \va< 
not inflationary because it did not increase the 
money supply. By doing away with jibe Interest 
Law the Bank of Israel would regain a tradi¬ 
tional weapon of monetary policy, namely the 
possibility of fixing interest rates. The main 
purpose of the Chairman's proposal was to 
ovoid the distortions which were unavoidable 
under artificial conditions. 

- At the same time the Chairman favoured con¬ 
tinuing a selective approach to credit and especi¬ 
ally a broadening of the Export Fund in which 
the Government, die Bank of Israel and the 
commercial banks participated. This Fund 
had reached IL.230 million aqd the rate of in¬ 
terest paid by exporters was 6 per ceat. Prefer¬ 
ential rates would also be given to directed 
credits and he foresaw that the rates paid by 
borrowers under other headings, while slightly 
exceeding the present legal rate, would probably 
be lower than the marginal rates of interest In 
the free market. The higher cost of credit for 
less essentia! activities would, moreover, have 
the restraining influence desired by the authori¬ 
ties. 


The accountthe dividend and the 5 per cent 
bonus distribution were duly approved. 
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THE ATLAS COPCO GROUP 


Sales of paint spraying equipment and small 
compressors have further increased. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
(Compressed Air Engineers) 

ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


In value, record sales of Sandvik tungsten- 
carbide tipped steels have again been achieved. 
The market edwrage has been further extended 
and several large contracts for long-term 
deliveries have been signed. 


The Annual General Meeting of Atlas Copco 
\B was held on Thursday, April 15th, in 
Stockholm. 

Dr Marcus Walleaberg presided. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement, with the amounts in Kronor con¬ 
certed into pounds: 

The disposable profit according to the 
ippended consolidated balance sheet for the 
Mias Copco Group of Companies amounts to 
(9,163,000 for 1964 (the previous year 
$,765,000), the net profit of the Group for 
iic year being £3,033,000 (the previous year 
(2,412,000). 

SAl-ES AND DLL1VLK1LS 

The marked boom that has prevailed over 
the past year in the majority of the industrial 
joiintries important to the Swedish export trade 
is reflected in the Company’s operations for the 
vflir under review. The Group achieved a 
result in sales exceeding that of previous years 
ind a continued increased interest in the 
Company’s products is noted. 

For the Parent Company invoiced deliveries 
m 1964 amounted to £19,792,000 as against 
£17,450,000 in 1963. The figures for Group 
turnover, which also includes products manu¬ 
factured at the Group's factories abroad as well 
is sales to final purchasers, give a more correct 
picture on which to judge the year's results. The 
Group’s total invoicing amounted to £53,194,000 
m 1964, which means an increase of 14 per cent 
compared with the previous year. Total in* 
voming orders were approximately 16 per cent 
streater than in 1963. 

With a few exceptions in respect of countries 
nth economic difficulties occasioned by political 
actors, sales have developed favoprahly in all 
he Group’s major markets. In the TEFTA coun¬ 
ties with Sweden included sates have increased 
luring 1964 by between 15 and 20 per cent. 


Several countries in both EFTA and EEC can 
point to an increase in sales by 20 per cent or 
more. Sales in overseas markets have met with 
considerable success. 

PRODUCT SALLS 

The favourable development of sales during 
1964 concerned the Group’s entire range of pro¬ 
duct types. As previously compressors still 
answer for the greatest part of Group sales. In 
particular the demand for stationary compressors 
has been lively and resulted in a considerable 
increase in the stock of orders. During the past 
five years orders received for these machines 
have more than doubled. The portable com¬ 
pressors continue to attract great interest and 
sales of industrial tools have been successful. A 
number of new tool types have been introduced 
making it possible to approach new user groups. 

Sales of contractors’ tools have shown a 
corresponding rise and petrol-driven drills have 
been particularly successful. 

Sales of light and heavy rock drills have 
increased. The campaign launched for the 
“ Auto-feed" has produced very good results 
particularly in the international tunnelling field. 
The Company’s heavy drilling equipment for 
both the mining and the contracting industries 
will soon have achieved the same market 
coverage as that already gained by the light 
drilling equipment. The heavy mechanized 
drilling units have found further outlets in 
drilling applications both above and under 
ground. The Overburden drilling method men¬ 
tioned in previous Annual Reports has proved 
highly eilectivc for awkward projects such as 
underwater blasting. 

The Company’s railmounted and rubber- 
tyred loaders have now gained a foothold inter¬ 
nationally. The range of loaders is well suited 
to cover normal applications within the mining 
industry and lor tunnelling in the civil 
engineering field. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 

Work has continued on new types of com¬ 
pressors and a new series of medium sized 
stationary compressors has gone into series 
production. 

Tlie development of new percussion rock 
drills continues. In this context field tests are 
being supplemented to a greater extent with test 
bench laboratory research. 

During the year work on heavy equipment 
has resulted, among other things, in a tunnelling 
unit equipped with four hydraulic booms. 

New loaders for both compressed air and 
diesel power arc being developed. 

The series of impact and rotary industrial 
tools have been extended as has the equipment 
lor surface finishing. 

The erection of the new central laboratory is 
expected to be ready during the spring of 1965. 

1111 YEAR'S RESULT 

As was the case last year, the activities abroad 
have contributed greatly to the good result, 
practically all the Company’s subsidiaries, both 
in Sweden and abroad, have shown satisfactory 
results. 

The net profit of the Parent Company for the 
year was £1,078,000 (last year £946,518). The 
Board recommends a dividend of 5s. (Kr. 3:75) 
(15 per cent) per share. 

Furthermore, the Board suggests that the 
Share Capital be increased from Kr. 76,650,600 
(£5,323,000) to Kr. 114,975,000 (£7,984,000) by 
issuing one bonus share for each four shares held 
and by subscription of one new share at the 
price of Kr. 60 (£4 3s. 4d.) per share fdr each 
four shares held, the difference between the 
nominal value of Kr. 25 (£i 14s. 9d.) and said 
price being credited to legal reserve fund. 

The Board's proposals were adopted. 
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University of St. Andrews 

Wlureship in Sociology 

' intlli iilums nre invited lor a r.tvUire:>h , p 
m (Sociology in tlie Faculty ol Social 
Sr idle H, Queen's College, Dundee, with 
•iw-i't from October 1. littfS. 

Hilary scale: .CMOO x CHSlu U.MS 
'••-latency bar x £H5 to £3.505, with 
i>'u<:lnu According to (iualiuoutlon« and 
■ sperience. F.SJ3.U.; ifiuiit towuvdu 
•‘inuvnl of household elTecl*. Applications 
'■.ik copies) containing the names of three 
!•■ twees lo be lodged by May 14, l»U6, 

, Mill the Secretary of the University. 
Omwn*N Collette. Dundee, from whom 
limber purl leu In i'K nuiy be obtained. 


University of London 

leadership in International Relations 
*t the London School of Economics 
yui Political Science 

[no Senate invite applications for the 
taulernhip In lnternatlonnl Relations 'cn-iole 
JJJhe London School of Economies and 
finical Science (salary scale £3,450 by £ 1 on 
f 1:3,250 a year plus £80 London Allowance). 
SPUllcations (iu copies) must be received not 
fete; t han May 14, 1066. by the Academic 
gewlhtiur. University of London, Senate 
floiise, w.C.l, from whom luiiher pujiieularR 
beotoodned* ■ ^ ^ , , 


! The London School of |. 

1 Economics and Political j 

, Science 

’Die Unit for Economic and Statist lea) 
i Studies on Hlghev Education mules 
applications to Oil two vacancies within 
ihe grades of SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER. 

1 Hi.SEARCH OFFICER and RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT to work wlihin ,tbe held of cmE 

. economics of education. 

! Applicants should be graduates in economics. 
Salaries range from £1.540 to e 2.385 lor 
Senior Research Officers; from £1,080 to 
£1,435 for Research Officers, and from Co/5 
rn Cl,250 for Research Assistonis. 

■ Appointments would commence from dates to 
be determined by inutuul agreement, 
i Applications should be sent by April 30. 

1 1DG5. to tlie Assistant Secreuuy. London 
School or Economics and Political Science, 
i Houghton Street. London. W.C.2. from whom 
nppllcation forms und further pnrtii'iilnis 
may be obtained. 

University of Essex 

‘ School of Social Studies 

Applications are invited for three posts '»r 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT in the Department 
of Economics. Research utMlsumls isulu V 
£U5U-£ 1.900) are permitted to regtHTvr for 

, higher decrees. . 

Applications, naming fli least iwo referees 
should be writ to The ReglsM-nr. university 
o; Essex. Wlvenhoe Park. Uolrhi-stir, Fnuk. 

: b> M*yU. 1805 


The Malawi Polytechnics 
Blantyre 

Principal - R. M Pridcaux, M.A. 

Vice* Principal. Di B J. Haim. 

Ths Polytechnic v ill open In January. 1006. 
as tlie main technical institution in Malawi 
andun usuodiited College of the Unlveislry 
nf Malawi. During the next two years 
teuehlnp will be nmmly to basic technician 
and craft courses, but American and British 
experience will combine to develop new 
piogramrnes ol full-time and block-release 
training adapted to the l utrent needs of 
Mujau i. 

Applications uic m\lied for the following 
putts, to be tilled in September. 1985, If 
possible: 

(1) HEAD OF BUSINESS and SOCIAL 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT to ftCt AS 
principal- of the Collets* of Commerce. 
Candidates should be graduate* ' 
experienced in organisation of O.N.D. in 
Business Studies. Ort Ideate of Office 
Practice. Sencturial and Stenographers 
courses. 

^ ‘ EO§N8M?Ss^»i^Ec8SoJ8b HISTORY 

11 tamlllar with requirements of 

intermediate professional examinations 

‘ fm Institute or Transport. Bankers, 
Chartered Accountunts and Secretaries 

m LECTURER 

< Con M'in erf tn winmit) 


develop programme of g**iwi.l educntojn 
tor science and technical siudeftts and 
to bogln intermediate nianagctueiifc 
Hunting. 

tit LECTURER in ENGLISH LAN’QUAOl 
and LITERATURE familiar rlOi lwrnt 
work on oral and written programmes 
find experienced In overseas or 
remedial courses. 

(5) ASSISTANT USCTURKR lo reach 
ENGLISH and SOCIAL STUDIES td 
technical and science studenis. 

Candidates rnuM be natlurut is ot Untied 
Kingdom or Republic of Ircluud. , 

Appointment on contract for one tour of 
30 rnunths in brst instance. Suluries: 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT r £ 2.855. 

LECTURERS and ASSISTANT Oi-udlMtM 
or equivalent: £1,42(1-£2.520. 

LECTURERS. Nun-graduate: £1,235- 

Point <d entrv in scales according to 
UuaUllcalions and experience. Resentment 
grant of 16 per cent, of emoluments/an 
completion of contract. Education ul|bMance.«. 
. fw* passages, free medical attention rifcwoii!. 
home leave, furnished housed ut luw nmuu, 

1 Application forms and further infos 
frum Council lor Tewhnkral EducutioL.. 
Training for Overseas Countries. Elurftl 
Stag Place. London, S.W.l. Please opalf 
] TBTVBPWMS). Ofcmtag date - far tw&£t at 
applications May 3. 1JKJ5. 
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CHMSTRAISD 

LIMITED 

wish IQ fill the folfoning post bn mediately 

STATISTICIAN 

Thix iipw, and 'niporiant post is in our market anatv.;«a 
and sales Mirc^tiug section based in Leu ester and wuu'J 
be most tillable to a young man with— 

(a) Degree in Economics or Mallicmatics. 

(b> rspenenCt or an interest in statistics as applied 
in the fields oi operational research or .sale* 
forecasting. 

0a) A knowledge of or a willingness to learn the 
application nf luuva sting techniques to an 
I.B.M. computer. 

As a certain amount of travel, between the l/.K. and the 
Comiuem will he necessary a knowledge of other 
languages. German particularly, would he useful. 

Contributory pension v v -hcme and tree fife assurance >^herue 
in operation. 

Initial applications quoting rafaranca No. 7771 should ba addressed to i 


[EALl 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED 
78 Wijmore Street, London, W.l 



STAFF PERSONNEL 
OFFICER, 

Chemstrand LlmJtad. 

101 VAUGHAN WAY, 
LEICESTER. 


CHMSTRAND 


■ nylon 

CKMSTRAjSg 



ADMINISTRATIVE CAREERS 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
AGED 30-35 


Applications are invited from man and women who 
will ba at leaat 30 and under 36 on 1 st August, 1965, for 
about 12 appointments as Principals in the Administra¬ 
tive Claes of the Home Civil Service. 

The work of the Administrative Class it challenging 
and demanding. R includes helping to frame and carry 
out policy on matters of national importance under the 
direction of Ministers, the prsparation of legislation, 
and the organisation and direction of the activities of 
Government Departments. 

Candidates must have held a responsible post in 
industry or commerce, or at a university, or in some 
other professional field. They need not ba graduates, but 
the intellectual standard required is that of a university 
degree with first or good second class honours. A know¬ 
ledge of economic, industrial, commercial, or financial 
matters, or a scientific or technological education, will 
be an advantage. Selection will be by administrative 
testa and interviews. 

Starting salary (£2,259 to £2,807 according to ago) 
riaea to £3,087 by yearly increments. The posts ora 
permanent and pensionable and offer prospects of 
promotion to Assistant Secretary (£3,385- £4,385) 
and above. 

For further details, application form and descriptive 
booklet write to the Civil Service Commission, 23 
Savllo Sow, London, W.l, quoting994/65. Ctoaing 
data 14th May, 1965. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 

The Chief Executive of a leading group of companies seeks a 
female Personal Assistant to work in field of commercial 
research at company headquarters in central London. Duties 
embrace collection of statistical data and presentation of 
salient features—mainly in graphical form; assistance in 
preparation of economic surveys and investigation of marketing 
problems. Salary in bracket £1,400/£1,800 according to 
experience. 

Candidates, aged 23-35, wifi be well educated and trained in 
academic discipline leading to clear analytical thought. Degree 
in Economics or familiarity with statistical method might well 
be advantageous. Fluency in at least one European language— 
preferably French/German—essential. The successful candi¬ 
date will be a young woman with a flair for quick appreciation 
of essentials, the initiative to take action and capacity for lucid 
presentation. (RA615.) 

Please write briefly in strictest confidence to the Managing 
Director of EAL, quoting the'reference number. No identities 
divulged without permission. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
DYESTUFFS DIVISION 

DATA PROCESSING 

7 he Dyestuffs Division of I.C.f. is a pioneer in the field 
of tl.D.P. and wifi be installing a powerful I.B.M. 360 
later this year at the Blackley, Manchester, headquarters. 
The present programming team is now being increased to 
prepare for a major extension of the use of data processing 
in many interesting spheres and vacancies exist for: 

SENIOR PROGRAMMERS Applicant* 

should be between 25 and 35 years or age, pusses* a degree or 
equivalent, professional qualification, and have had at leant three 
years* programming experience with magnetic tape or disc 
equipment. Successful applicants must also have those personal 
qualities that will enable them after a relatively short orientation 
period with the Division to lead teams of programmers and be 
responsible for the detailed programming of projects. They would 
also take part in the investigation of projects in collaboration with 
Organisation and Methods Section. 

SYSTEMS PROGRAMMER Hc s h0 , u 

have considerable programming ability and experience and be 
interested in operating .systems und compilers. His job will be to 
advise problem programmers on the effective and efficient use of 
“ high level languages *' and to assist them to implement complex 
systems. He will be expected to undertake or collaborate in the 
modification and adaptation ol ** software " facilities to meet 
local conditions. 

Initial salaries will be commensurate with qualifications, age und 
experience and there are opportunities for promotion in this and 
related fields. The Company has Superannuation and Profit-sharing 
schemes and there are the aincnitiak associated with l.C.I. 

Application* may be obtained from the Personnel Manager, 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 

Hexagon Hanoi, Blackley Miuhntw 9, quoting reference 1.26/E. 


BANK OFFICERS 

GET OUT Of THE RUT! 


Career appointments overseas arc available to bankers of 29 to 35 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed at least Part 1 of the Institute of Bankers* Examination. 
Marriage Is not a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
(or be in process of completing) Part 2 of the Institute Examination 
These are career appointments With excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments noruiUlly 
In the region of £1.300 p*. Salaries of older men are higher aud 
will be considered at interview. 

* Free furnished quarters overseas. 

* First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retirement at 
age 55. 

* Eighteen-month tours with 108 days’ leave between each tour. 
£100 kit allowance On appointment. Free medical attention 
overseas (though our health record is excellent). Free travel. 

Interviews arranged in London. 

“^w^’i^sraan., 

37 Graccchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
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PRODUCT ECONOMICS 
& ANALYSIS 

An International British Company, which is a world leader in the 
office equipment market, wishes to strengthen its Product Economics 
department. Work will consisr of: analysis of the economics of 
existing products: consideration of the economic merits of proposed 
new products and projects; review of the profitability of subsidiary 
company operations, mainly in Europe. * 

The man we look for must ha>c a University degree in Economics 
for equivalent qualifications!, a good knowledge of accountancy and 
a Mvely commercial approach to company matters. He will be under 
JU and probably already buve some experience of work in this field. 

An attractive sain y will be paid ro the right man. 

Reply in confidence to: Box )V26. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET RESEARCH 

A graduate with experience either in industrial market research 
or as a commercial economist is required to carry out market 
surveys for companies in Courtaulds Limited (Packaging Division). 

The appointment, which offers excellent opportunities, is 
located in London, W.l—where interviews will also take place. 

Conditions Of employment are excellent and include super¬ 
annuation and co-partnership schemes. Please write to: 

The Personnel Officer. 

BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED, 

Bridgwater, Somerset. 


Proposed University of 

(Bradford lieUtuteoffechnolooy) * 
[social Sciences 

i 5 " *■ 

7 Application* aw invited tor the appointment 
of Lecturer a and Assistant Lecturer* In the 
'following Adds: 

AmSo^NScs km on 
%cmomp s'ArmTica 

ACCOUNTANCY 
1 SOCIOLOGY 

^^TO ^O ^flOClOLOOY DP 
8CIKNCB AND TECHNOLOGY 
Salary Seal***: 

Assistant Lecturer: £ 1,060- $ 1.200 
;* Lecturer: £1.400-£2.50ft 

Further particular* and application forms 
(which should be returned by Mar 10. l‘J85) 
may 'be .obtained from the Rngintntr, 

Ref. 93Y/M, Bradford Institute of Technuiuss'. 
Bradford 7. 

PLEASE STATE IN WHICH POST YOU 
ARE INTERESTED. 

P'rrfon* applicant* ieed not re-oppfi/ a« 
th"it will be considered. 


Inner London Education Authority 

! Wandsworth Technical 
.. College, 

Wandsworth High Street, S.w is 


THE LOCATION OP OFFICES BUREAU 
requires an experienced research ofllcer 
with a good degree in economic* and 
some training In statistics to undertake 
studies of the factors determining the 
location of office* and kindred subjects. 
Salanr range approximately £1,600- 
£1.790. _ . . 

Applications or requests for further 
details to The Secretary. Location of 
Office* Bureau, 27 Chancery Lane. 
London. W.C.3. . 


I The University of Leeds 

; Applications are Invited for appoint mem us 
! Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in SocIoIokj in 
i the DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES m 
a salary ou the scale £1.050 X £75- £1,276 
lur an Assistant Lecturer or £1,400 x 
£ 05 - £2,005 (efficiency bar £2.166* for a 
Lecturer. Applications tthree copies t. statins 
age. qualification* and experience, and 
naming three referees, should reach The 
Registrar, The University, Leeds 2 ffrom 
whom further particulars can be obtained) 
not later than May 17, 1966. 


Business Studies Department. 

Application* are invited tor the following 
full-time appointment* to date fiom 
September 1. 1963. Thi* Is a new and 
developing department which provide* a 
variety of full-time and part-time 
courses on accountancy, company 
secretaryship, other commercial 
professions and business studies. 

Senior Lecturer to leach accountancy 
and allied subject*, with responsibility 
for controlling course* throughout the 
department. 

Lecturer to teach English and liberal 
studies. 

Two Assistant Lecturers. Grade B, to 
teach economic* and statistics. 

Assistant Lecturer, Grade B, to teach 
geography. 

Appropriate qualifications, together uith 
commercial and teaching and 
administrative experience, are desirable. 

Present salary scales: 

Senior Lecturer, £ 1.885-£2.1 IS 
Lerturer, £ 1.670- £ l,8uft 
Assistant Lecturer. CBttO-.C 1.450 
«ith additions for qunlJJk-utJons uml 
training. Point of euirv depends on 
experience. All plus £45-£00 London 
allowance. 

Application forms from the Sectary, 
to be returned wnlmt 14 Un>s ol the 
cippeuruiice of this sulvei ilMPuiem. 


For further 
announcements 
| see pages 473, 474, 476. 
477 and 478 


GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 

DRECTHI OF ECONOMIC PIANNMG 


The Government of the Republic of Zambia require* a top level professional 
economist to be Director of its newly formed Central Planning Unit. The contract 
*111 be for two jeers, but this may be extended by mutual agreement. As well as 
twang a Bound theoretical economist, the candidate must have practical experience 
in formulating and preparing national development plans. Fluent English la 
essential. 

A comprehensive National Development Plan for Zambia Is to be prepared for 
the four year period starting July 1. 1066. with perspective projections for a longer 
term. The successful candidate would be required to take up his appointment; as 
soon as possible and certainly not later than August, 1065, so that he could direct 
the preparation of this plan. 

There Is no fixed salary for this post, but a world market salary will be 
offered commensurate with the successful candidate's qualification* and experience. 

The new Director will be required to advise on the appointment of additional 
senior eponomists for the existing Central Planning Unit. 


Applicants for the post should write to the Permanent Secretary, 
Office of National Development ami Planning, P.O. Box <140, Lusaka, 
Zambia, giving a fuff curriculum vitae showing academic ami work/ng- 
careen The closing date for applications is May 10, 1065, and a 
decision will be made oh choke of candidate witMn two weeks of 
this date. 


Ecwmtit 


The English Electric Company has a 
vacancy in its Economic Intelligence 
Department in London. The work 
is. primarily of a statistical nature, 
relating to the markets in which the 
company is engaged. Applications 
are invited from male graduates 
(under thirty) who have had 
statistical training. Please tend 
applications, quoting reference 
E 591 D, to:— 

Technical Staff Officer, 
English Electric House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF NX.WHAM 
; EDUCATION COMMIT TLL 

West Ham College of 
, Technology 

Romford Rond, Strafford, E.15. 

' Applications are invited for several posts of 

Senior Lecturer in Sociology 

ro teach 

Economics, Social Administration , 
Social Statistics or Sociology 

! Applicant* should pusses* high academic 
qualification* and have had appropriate 
teaching and research experience. The 
newly formed department of Social Sciences 
is concerned almost entirely with providing 
tuition to B.8c. Sociology student*, 
i ^ WestJU^^qollett^ol Tcchiiolog^is a ^ 

of the University of London and provides 
! full-time courses for internal degrees in 
! Engineering. Mathematics and Science., 
Full-time external degree courses in soma 
science subjects and sociology are also. 

I ^ftrtSr^rffiulai^snd application forms 
I m*y ¥e obtained from the undersigned, to 


Further particulars and implication forms 
m*y be, tmtalnad from the undersigned, to 
whom rompleter appUoatJons should be 

_ • Chief Education Officer. 

London Borough of Newham 

1 London, k 16. 


University of East Anglia 

School of Social Studies 

Application* are Invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER In SCOumUot toMB 
October 1. ltWI 
The salary scale 1*: 

.Assutant Lecturer: £1,050 x £76-£1,276; 

, plu* FJS.3.U. benefit*. 

I Further particular* may be obtained from 
1 the Registrar. University of East Anglia, 
KfuiJmm Hall. Norwich, NOR 860, to whom 
application* tone oops «nl>) sliould be sent 
not later Hum Mus 8. 11)65. 

London Borough of Croydon 
Education Committee 

Croydon Technical College 

! FuirJU-ld. Ciosdon 

< Principal: D. A. Green, MB.F,, B.So.. M.Ed. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS to teach thl8 
subject. stn.Hn ties and possibly other 
specialist buhiness subject*, according to 
qualihcullnris. to final degree level. Good 
honour* deuree and business expurlenoa 
essential; some previous touching experience 
duNiiuble 

Sabiry in nccnrdnnre wilh the scale for 
touchers in E^tablisbincnts for Further 
, Education, ni. present under review, namely. 

£1.670 to L’l.sus plus London area allowance 
1 of £45 or £uo. Initial point* mi the soule 
| Recording to previous experience. 

| Financial a.sslatum-c fur house purchase 
, tadvances up to 10U per cent, of Borough 
Valuer's valuation) is available in approved 
, case*, lor the pimlinse of suitable properties 
in Croj.duii. 

' Furlliei particular* and form* of nppllcrtion 
i should be obiained from the Chief Education 
1 Officer, Education Offices, Second Floor, 

' 22 Park street, Croydon, Surrey, and when 
completed Hhould be returned to the Principal 
1 Rt the Collage not later than 14 days from the 
f appearance of this advertisement. 


AUSTRALIAN DEPARTMENT 
OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

DIPLOMATIC CAREERS 

for 

ARTS . ECONOMICS 
LAW & SCIENCE 
GRADUATES & 
GRADUANDS 

Applications are invited from graduates and 

C niduands, preferably in Arts, Economics, 
aw or Science sc Honours lave), for caroor 
appointments in the Australian Diplomatic 
Service. Knowledge of a modern Aslenipr 
European language 1* desirable. 

Candidates must be Australian Citium. The 
normal upper age limit Is 36 years. 

First appointment Is to the rank of External 
Affairs Officer. Grade I (Third Secretary), at a 
normal commencing salary (male officers) of 
£A 1,543 we. (honoursdegree)or£A|,4ttp*. 
(pass degree). Feme!# rats is tA20| p.a. lower 
in both esee*. poring overseas service 
various allowances gra paid to meet additional 
expenditure. 

Applications cloth In London on May 3let« 
Forma and further information may bo 
obtained from the External Affaire Offlm, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

Interviews will be held in London aerly .In 
kWh Final decisions will be made by the 
D ep a r t ment In Australia Jeter In the. year and 
•uccaseTuf applicants will be asked to com* 
monos duty in Canbtrre in anuery, 1966. 





Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh 
University-Designate 

CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 
CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 

Applications ere invited fioni suitably qualified poisons for Llic 
above new Chairs in the Faculty of Humanities. The successful 
candidates will be expected to take up duty on October 1. 1965, or as 
souu as possible thereafter. 

The Departments of Economics and Philosophy will ofTcr courses 
lor first And higher degices in Arts and also courses foi Science and 
Engineering students. 

Salaries will be within the rrngc for University Professors. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. Applica¬ 
tions (eight copies) should reach the College not later than May 17th. 


University of Edinburgh 
Studentships and fellowships 

Studentships and Junior Fellowships, open to 
muduute* ot any University, und tenable tn 
' ; of Divinity. law. Medicine, 


tlui FurulLle.s i 


Arts, Hru*iice. Music. Social Sciences und 
Veterlmm Medicine of the University of 
Edinburgh, ^ill be available tor award In 
HesRion 1UU6-U6. Up to six uwuids rimy 
lie made. 

The present values of these awuulH. which, 
in addition, Include the payment of unproved 
fees are; Post-Graduate Studentships k 429 
per unnum for students Llvmu away from 
home, and Junior Fellowships £80U-£»0ff-- 
£ 1 . 000 . 

Applications muNt be submitted through the 
Dean of tlit appropriate Faculty belore 
Muy 15. iny'i 

Further particulars and aDphcuttan ionns 
may bn obtained from the Serretuty to the 
Umveisity. Old College, South Bridge. 
Hdinbuiun 8 

Cluutas H Stewart, Secretin y to the 
university. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE COLLEGE OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

STOKE-ON-TRENT 

MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applications are invited foi Hie following, 
pmos. duties to commence in Hepteinbci. 

Senior Lecturer in 
Economics 
Senior Lecturer in 
Marketing 

Teaching duties will tie mainly in 
connection with courses leading to the 
Diploma in Management Studies and/oi 
the H ik tier National Diploma in Business 
Studies. Applicants should possess a 
University degree or equivalent with 
appropriate industrial/cuimneuial und, or 
teaching experience. 


appropil 
teaching 

The salury scale Is fit.8% x £55 to 
£2,116 per annum, but this b'-.ile is at 
present under reviiw. 

Further particulars and application 
forms nine be obtained from the 
Registrai. North StaBoldslilie College of 
Technology. College Road. Stoke-on-Trent. 
Telephone No. Stoke-on-Trent 48fib$ 
Completed forms should bo reigim \o 
the Principal of the College essoon us 
possible. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Studentships and Grants 
in Economic and Social Studies 

Applications are Invited for the above 
Studentships and OfSnts for research In 
Economic*. Suunomio Statistics, Government, 
Social Administration, Social Anthropology, 
Sociology, or the Economics and Organisation 
of Business, tenable for one yoar m the first 
instance, end renewable for a further period 
not exceeding two years. The studentships 
are normally of the value of a State 
Studentship in Arte Subjects or an B.R.C. 
(formerly D 8.Il.) Studentship, an 
appropriate. They are bfteied to candidates 
who have obtained the degree of Bachelor or 
Master in this or any other approved „ 

every effort wtll be made to consider late . 
applications from candidates who have had to 
await publication of degree results. 
Applications should be sent to the Rettslror. 
the University. Manchester 13. from whom 
further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained. 


| University of Edinburgh 

I Department of Organisation of 
Industry and Commerce 

| Applications are Invited lor two poets ot 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECIURER 

; in the above Doom tramt. 

Preference will be given to candidates 
with interests In one or more of tire 
following delrt H s: 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 

survey Research 

I PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
FINANCIAL CONTROL 
The Department is one of those 
specially designated by the U.O.C. and 
the Foundation lor Management 
Education for the further development of 
advuneed work in Management Studies 
Salary Scales: Lecturer £1.400 x £85 
to £2,505 pci annum: 

Assistant Iiecturcr £1.050 x £75 
to C 1,275 per unnum with placement 
according to qualifications and experience, 
and F.SB.U benefits. 

Applications (six copies) should be 
lodged not later than Muy 12, JOGS, with 
the undersigned, from whom further 
puttlculurs can be obtained. 

CHARLES H. STEWART. 

Secretary to the University 


University of Southampton 

Applications from persons with an lnteiest 
In eithoi Transport Economics or 
Management Studies me invited tor the post 
of Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in 
Commerce Candidates should huve u degree 
In Econonuc& or Commuiee, soma expeuence 
in busIncRs andui teaching will be an 
advantage Halary Scales- Lecturer £1,400 x 
£85 fi.wift with u meiit bar at £2 165; 

I Assistant lecturer £1.050 X £75-£1.275, 

The initial salary wiiJ depend on qualification.* 
I and experience. Further particulars should 
1 be obtained from the DcpuD Secretory. 

Thu University. Southampton, to whom 
applications (seven copies from United 
Kingdom applicants) should be bent not later 
limn May 22. 1005 

The University of Hull 

Department of Economics and 
Commerce 

Application* an invited fm appointment lo 
"U xadi*ftnal Research Assistantxhip in the 
Depui intent, of Economics and Commerce to 
work m close collaboration with the two 
Professors of Economics. 

Salary scale: cither £800-£ 1,051) oi 
£1,050-£1,250 

depending on nunlifications. 

Further particulars may be obtained Irom 
(lie Registrar, The University. Hull, to whom 
applications (six copies) should be sent by 
May 5, 11)86. 

Manchester University 

P. D. Leake Research Fellowship 

A Research Fellowship is to be established by 
the P.D. Leake Trust (a charitable trust 
administered by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants In England and Wales) for „ 
the study of the sources and conditions of 
capital available to British industry. 
Applicants will be appointed at a stipend of 
not less than £1,800 per anuum with 
i F.S.S.U. provision; initial tenure two years. 

! They should have previous experience in 
University research and be qualified, to lecture 
tn Accounting. They must nememnwe of a 
United Kingdom accountancy body whlchis 
recognised for the puroOw of United Kingdom 
company law. Ivey should also hold a 
British University Honours Degree or its 
, equivalent. Further particulars should be 
I obtained from the Registrar, Manchester 
| University, Manchester 13, and applications 
GO copies) Should reach him not later than 
I June 3D. 10(15. 


.inspector of Taxes "" 1 

i Al 30 you should be raining over £1,800 and 
• in command of 46 staff in one of 700 Districts 
spread throughout the cyunlry. BvAA your 
, salary dan be more than fiJ.OOO *w|ilh good 
1 , pm.'ports oftroing higher. 'There are 110 

to 

; pniticip.ite closely in formulating taxution 
; pulley. . 

I, The work has great variety and’ giver' sopp* 
1 for Independence and initiative. The, 

I Inspector is expected totnake his own 

I I clef l.sions Involving millions 61 pounds and 

i applies professional skills in detarmlnlnH tn\ 
Imoility over the whole range of industry und 
commerce. He is iti close contact with 
! profewtlonal and business people of all kinds. 

! The main qualities required aie 
common sense, sound judgment and a 
: developed intellect. The job needs 
■ administrative ability but only a normal 
j hirlllly with figures. Arts graduates make 
i successful inspector : women find the work 
satisfying and do well. 

Foils in the Tux Inspectorate are available 
i now foi Chartered or Certified Accountant.' 
i (men or women) with at least two years* 

, qualified experience. 1st or 2nd class honouis 
, graduates and final year students may also 
! apply Candidates must, be at least. 20 on 
I August 1. 1966, and under 28 on the date ol 
i application. (An extension 1 b granted to 
! regular Service personnel and members of 
; II M. Overseas Civil service who are under 
4li.) Selection is by group tests and Interviews 
to bp held throughout the year. Then* is no 
written examination. 

! For full details and application imin write 
NOW to: The Sec retnrj. CIVIL, SERVICE 
I COMMISSION. SAV1LL ROW, LONDON W 1 
! (11) 
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Lancashire County Cbanen* 

innllnullAni um InnlfuJ f.nn, Ki.U.bl.. . 


For further 
I announcements 
I see pages 473, 474, 475,477 
I and 478 


| London Borough of 
Haringey 

Department of Town Planning 

Consequent upon the reorganisation of 
local government in the Greatei London 
Aiea. the London Borough ot Haringev hn<* 
set up u sepaiate department of Town 
Planning under the direction ol D. W. Frith, 
Dip I I*.<1,011(1.1, A.M T.P.I., A R.I CS . 
and his deputy, M. J. C Edwards, A R.I.I),A . 
A.M T Dtp T P. Being a completely 
new department there will be unusual 
uppui trinities foi town planning staff to 
eontiibuLe towaids the many piublems which 
arise in an area such as this The following 
vac-uncles now raniniu unlllled and applications 
me invited from suitably qualified or 
' experienced Mali 

Research and Suriey Gioup 
, Senior Planning Officer Grade D 
Planning Officer Giade B 

Planning Assistant APT. 11 

Applicants aliiuild huve a degree in 
t’cruiotnim, geography or sociology or a related 
subject, and for tne senior portions 
' picfetence will be given Lo applicants irho aie 
. qualified in town planning ana have had 
I experience In planning research. For one of 
these posts experience in statistics, would be 
j an advantage 
1 DeteUntmeul Plan Group 

Planning Officer Grade & « 

Preference will be given to CUmiered Town 
I'htimeis with experience in Development Plnq 
Work. 

Design rrvrrf Redevelopment Group 
Rental Planning Ollicei Grnde D 

Planning Assistant APT. IV 

Planning Assistant APT. II 

Draughtsman APT II 

Applicants for the senior post should 
pieferably be qualified utvhitect/piannur.s 
with suitable experience' For the piaomiig 
assistant posts. appllcantK should have liad 
experience In this type of walk and be 
competent draughtsmen. Consideration will . 
be given to newly qualified architects vlio 
wish to gain experience in a planning office 
Development Control Group 
Planning Assistant (two post*.) APT. IV 
Planning Assistant APT. IT 

Pieference will be given to applicants whu 
u re partially qualified and have hud 
experience In this type of work. 

The Council will be prepared to consider 
100 per cent, mortgages, and a cui 
allowance will be attached to some of the 
posts. 

The salary scales are: 

Giade l5 £1,885-£2,280 
Grade B £ 1 ,656-£ 1 .MO 
APT. IV £ 1,260-£l,bii6 
Plus London 
Weighting £46. 

APT. II £805-Cl.125 
Plus London Weighting not exceeding 
£40 aeeocdiM to ago. 

All appointments In accordance with the 
National Scheme for APT. Services, Local 
Government Superannuation Acts, and 
tarmtnuhle tyonemontlTs notice, 

from 
isement 

Gorarnment Staff -- 

Appliesttons on forms obtainable from the.. 
Borough Planning Officer. Hornsey Town Hall 
Crouch End N.8, to be returned to him not 
later than noon on April 30. 1866 



Applications ure Invited from suitably quallflirt 
candidates tar the appointment ot a , ® a 

-r. 

Tins officer wiu be restooniible for the 
preparation of Development IdnnS and the . 

! control of development in the northern quit 
I !?**??* County. The territory include, the 
holiday resort-' and coastal areas of the 
Hide and around Jdoiecambc Buv. rapidly 
I developing areas around Preston, and 
Lancaster where a new University is being 
establishes!. The rural uious Include an 
, Area of Outstanding Natural Beuuiy and 
much other laud ol high landscape value 
I The Lancashire purt of the Lake District 
, National Park lies wltiiln the area tor which 
] this officer will be responsible and he will be 
1 concerned with the positive work of the Board 
such us the development of camp Hites, on*- 
parks and footpaths. 

The County Council operate a scheme 
for the payment of legal expenses for house 
purchase, disturbance allowances and rcmniidt 
expenses und the 8ucciv*lul Candida le will be 
paid un allowance tar the use of Ills car on 
official business. 

Applications, giving detail's of age, 
education and training. qualification*, 

; experience, present appointment, grade and 
I salary, unci two referees, to the County 
Planning Officer <Ci>. East (‘lilt County 
offices, Preston. Lancashire, by May it). iwc5. 


THE BRITISH LOG MARKETING 
BOARD invite* uppUcntlnn* for the pwt v 
ol Enjnumutuciuii,,alio will uho be ) 

Dep ity Head or the Board’:. .Staiiflu-s , 
Division. 

Applicants must hold a good degree m 
mathematic. 1 , m cconotdics. with pupci tn 
M.ui Ixticitl theoiy, and with at least one 
yeai':< poM-guuUnue reecatch experience 
in e>'oiiouiH i u\. (not necessarily in the 
agrk uKurui field i. 

The holciei ol the new post will conduit 
research fiitn the relationships between 
the many vurtuhlcs that aru involved in 
the determination oi the demand lor. and 
supply of. eggs und egg products. The 
fundumeiitul reseatcli. und its contimioux 
development In the light ol the iatesi 
muiketiim MLuutloiu., will Lomu u base- 
for the- Board’s marketing policy decision!! 

The Mirce.ssfril randid'itc would work 
for the In .-it ycur in clotc haiaou both wtih 
University economists who are undei taking 
lmpoiuini preltmloaiy rexean.li in this 
field on the Bnurtt’R behalf, and also with 
Operational Uuxeuicli Con mi 11 an I v who 
are cur rent ly advlxUia the Hoard on the 
use ol A I).P. ns an aid to all aspect*, ot 
Egg Maifccting. 

The range ol salary parable and the 
point oi entry will depend on a 
candidate’.-' qualifications and rxpiuicm-e 
but will not be less thun £2.000 pei 
annum, Contributoiy Superannuation Fuad 
and true Life Assurance iiover. 

Letters of application should be scut, 
with full prr.scitml pavticillars. lu tile 
BemoLuiy (Si2i, Wingate House. , 

93-107 iShulle-.buiy Aicnue, London, W l 


Elconomist/Planner 

Nulrn-WilllamNon Ltd., the leading British 
man ufectnrer of hard-surface fit wren vering*. 
require at their headqumtera in Kirkcaldy 
Fite, un ECONOMIST to uimm In OapUal 
] J ro,iM , r. Evaluation, Sales and Marketing 
Studies. Resource Planning and Capital 
Budgeting. 

'Vpiilirunis ..liutild preferably be aged * , 7'’J3 
be of. Univin-hiLy Deuvee standard and have 
about five yeai.*.’ appropriate busitjesJ. 

_ p.u Conn Ibutm v 

Reply, giving iletuils *1 
experience and riunllfications. to: 

TECHNICAL CD-OR1>WATOR. 

NAIRN WILLIAMSON LTD. 

KO. BOX, NO. 1, 

KIRKCALDY, 

FIFE. 

SCOTLAND.. 


experience, 

i \ £ l ..mo- ll 
Pcnxlon Mclif-me 


University of Dublin 
Trinity College 

Temporary Lecturer in 
Economics 

Application* arc Invited for 8 temporary 
lectureship In Economic* for one or two 
year* from October, 1666. Salary on the 
fceuie £1.650 x £50- £2,100, Application* 
Should reach the Secretary, Trinity 
College. Dubitn, 2 (from whom furtliet . 
purtlvtiUrs may be obtained) befoie 
May 3, IMS 


the National institote of 

- AND SOCIAL lUUttJUMB „ , 

mve one or two vacancies from 

..-.-/early autumn, for Junior 

Research Officers (range: £ 1)00 x £50- ; 

£1.100 plus £40 London allowance) or 
ARNMtant ResearchOffieers, with at least a 

omeera (£1,400 X £66-£8,506 glui 

SfiS&L. wssstxjs^i 

of two academic referae*. to Th* Execute 
Secretary. N.I.E.S.R., 2 Dean Trench Streep 
Westminster. S.W.l. 
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Assistant to 

Salary Administration 

Office]' 

Female) 


Tho British Ox' r«-n Commute Limn Ml 
have An JffiiMfodJuto Vuc.iuoJ fm 1 a, vpyn* 
r ° 1^*1 A 1 . 1 .? 8lllu ^ Admlni.^i-urbn 
Officer in Hvutl office. 


Till* itt n now aiul tnleirnMns 
Appointmenl m Personnel Management, 

will be a 

»« »««** M-So yearn, pretevubly with 

some expuiienctt r-t salary adtnlnUt.vatli<n 
m a tortra company. She will be paid 
* JgSj! wlw i v en J°y attractive 
conditions of service. 

Apply in writing to: 

Hie stati c; 


Tbe Stall' Controller (Women) 
--" COM 


™ BBXTIKH OXYOlJN COMPANY LTD., 
ilHtmuevMumi House, 
nummeininth, LONDON. VM. 


Flastingrs College of Further 
Education 


J 'l m . Oundall, M.I K.1*J., M.I.B.RJE. 
KKOUIRl-ID ON SEPTliMBKR 1, IWJfi: 


Two Asfi.Hnhl, Lrrtnrevs Orudc B, 

PI ialutln,’{ in Accuumaury / literauuuiu*. 


dalary iliurnlmm Tr> luitral A^.n-di: 


A;wist an r Wlmei Guide B, €730- Cl, 450 
plus idlmvii nets, fm 1. ruin inn anil 
O'lullOcul jiins (mcieiiMv no a ticiidlir-' 1. 


run liar pruttrulnvN inn] a milieu l mn fuims 
i'«nn The Principal, Air hoi y Koacl, 

1 . Leunui <lf>-on-rtca. 


For further announcements 
see pages 473 to 476 and 478 


University of Strathclyde 

Search Studentships lit. 
industrial Kconames 


...... _ __ _ ■'ruin. mi- . .if 

Brt Uith universities or students arm cl uut lint 
at 190ft lor Rfeieurtilt StucUuusiilOK 
ntfered by the Science Research Council 
iind ftmahle In the 
im unoutfes. 


Siipllr-iilnip, sue invited Isom - 

*— leih unlvr - 


he Dapartineiit oi 


The value of the uwards will be C AftO 
per annum for students living away fiom 
Home With additional allowances fm 
uiarrtod etuctaniM. Studonto mmhI ti and 
over with no dependent* and who have 
supported themselves by full time 
ttuipJoymenc for itr. least two marie are 
eligible rut- luklitinnul wants. 

The Science Resenvch Council will me<Y 
tea# lor higher degrees. 


of Economic*, 
Glasgow, C.l. 


inquiries sluiuld be uddresitod to 

-K, J. W. Alexander, Depul 

flic*, University of StiuUicI 


. rtment 
iclyde, 


University of Nigeria 
Nsukka, Eastern Nigeria 
Faculty of Social Studio: 

\indications are invited for the following 
iKitiTs to bo llUed In August. IBttb: 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS: 

MNIOK LKCTURhR 'LUOTUHKR AND 
DISTANT LIsOTUftKli 
'iJalttlttftunh - A good honours degree and 
'Xiwrianca ill either Labour ticunoinlr* m 
'lUUfittca end Dinamo nphy. and tin a 
‘ituipr/Leci urn ship eKuennnw at university 
■ r equivalent level and some publications. 
DHwWBTMENT OP POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
ASSISTANT LECTURER , , 

Kequliwttents,: An honours degree and 
wefewrtrtf tOABhlUSf experience. 
mhIahoh aotovdlng to qualifies lions und 
'•'ill >i ience In scales: 

A'i iHiunt Lectvirr, .CDdO x £8fc- C1 .IDO p a. 
Lcimi-i. C1.200 x €76- i: 1,4160 (ban; 

C 1,725 x E75-.C2.1Sfi 1 p.e. 


^‘iilbr itH-hn'cr, .€2.278 x C76^Cll.B76 p.a, 
-''•uicnitmuation similar to F.S.S.U. 
'’fssages on appointment, leave aftpr jadd, 



PERKINS O'Q 

ENGINES 00 


Pur Peterborough Factory is the Centre of An International group with associate ami subsidiary oheratioM 
in Franck, Spain, Italy, Brazil apd Argentine, manufacturing high upecd diesel engines for ftgncultmU 
industrial vehicle, am) marine markets. The organisation has grown and will continue to grow both in 
the United Kingdom and overseas. Sales turnover has doubled since 1960. 

FINANCIAL 

MANAGEMENT 

We use modern techniques of financial information and control and the continuing growth of tbe Group 
has intensified the demand for these services. As u result, appointments arc to be made in the following 
activities . 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 
PRICE ANALYSIS 
COST ANALYSIS 
INTERNAL AUDIT 

Candidates should he aped 23-30 >cars, qualified Chartered or Cost and Works Accountants, or have an 
I conomics Degree, ami musi he able 10 demonstrate substantial achievement in whio r progress to date, 
or potcniial for development. 

Successful Candidate* w ill be given a programme of planned experience and increasing responsibility leading 
to senior financial management positions. During this programme there will he opportunities for overseas 
navel and for appointments lo our overseas operations, therefore fiucnc) in a second language would 
be an advantage. 

Conditions of service compare favourably with other companies of national standing, and remuneration 
will be paid on the Company's professional salary situciurc. 

hi the first instance . applicants arc asked to prou'dc onlv summarised personal information, and where 
appropriate, additional information w ill he requested in an application form. Please write or telephone: 

StafT Personnel Officer, Perkins Manufacturing Company, 

East field Factory, Peterborough, lei.: Peterborough 67474 


TRAVEL 


i 



Fly to 

STUTTUBT 

IUT& 1 KB 



(Monday to Friday) 


British Eagle fly VOU to Stuttgart with the 
exti a comfort end personal attention that 
rneari U satisfying air travel experience. 
Convenient air services from Glasgow. 
Manchester, Liverpool and Belfast m.ng 
voii to London Aiiport in tune fur the 
doily duoct flight. 


Contact your travel agent or 

mnmsH 

CAGLE 

M/SI Cenjfuit Straat laiwlan W.t. 
Tat: TRAfalgar 4S41 


Economist 


BINDING CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available from Easibind 
Ltd. The cases are in stiffs dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index , or 26 issues of the air edition 
with two quarterly Indexes . The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The cost per case , post free throughout the world , is 
14 s. Orders , stating requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance , should be sent , not to The Economist , but to — 

EASIBIND LTB. (Dept. E) 

64 Raw man SL, Lenten, W.t. MUSeun 2141 

.lag a.,. . i , > m .i,' .. ' . , 
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,. DEPARTMENT OF E0ii>N9»tlfcs A#t>" '' 

WANAGEIWEWT; : D< pquJMWW' 

' J MHTAIN InPeuROHE 





WORI D TRADI TRENDS AND PROW EMS Or TH1 l%OV In 
IV A Mui/ds, Nuiionul ImLilutc ol Economic and Social Research 
"INI. PROBUM Of' INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY.' Mrpli«» I 
I'mwch. Senior lecturer in Economics. Woolwich Polytechnic, 

HIE IMPORT ANTI OF MARKKllNCi IN FXFORIS." h* Y»m«j£ 
Director, Oversea*' Division Dculon l.ld. 

Fee ■ 15 (inclusive! 

Applies 1 1011 form and lurthcr particulars I 0111 the Secret.ir\. Wo<»K\uU 
l*ol> lefh nts. Wvllinylon Si reel S.F IK 


£ 


8KCRKTARIAL TRAINING tor Women 
eKpeetaHv university irraduutea and older 
students, b-monili and Intensive 14-*n*k 
courses Write Prtnrlpul. Davies's. 

15.K Hollutui Park Avenue, W 11. PARk 4UM. 

T%<ir * : 

COMI'l/TER PROGRAMMING. Train to. » 
veil paid post in this expanding held thvmii'li 
JGH. Pur details of new home-siudv nr/rm^ 



Also 


«>. 


B.A.* in Business 
Administration 


A course with speclallauilon m An-oimiu.si, 
Market Inn, liidumrlal.Boe^kijry or Data 


;ew*sml 


Pracesstiar. which uuikesll possible tor two 
4 ‘ A " Lnvot O.O.K. business trainees to 
obtain u DEGRiw ns well as pkoitohrionai, 
QUALIFICATION!* In four xears. 

Hu* lour-yen.' sandwich honours decree 
course at Wolverhampton Involves twenty 
weeks each year at colleRe and the remainder 
01 the year with the employer followin'* a 
train In it Nclieme. 

•Subject to the approval ol the Cutinrll to. 
Nutlnnul Academic Awards. 

Firms Interested In developing tuily then 
new entrants ft out sixth lorms should 
write l'»: 

F„ V Mil el te 11, ll.Nc (Kmn.j F.U.W A . 

Head of the Depiutnieni ol Manaieineni 
and Business Studies 

(Referonee JO). 

Wolverhampton and Stuiluiihilurp Culleae ol 
Technology. 

Wolf rum. Street. 

WOLVERHAMPTON (Tel Wol. 'J7;i71 ■ 


Tuition at Home 

Wolsey liail (1UL. Itf'il) provides .sucett* 
courses for (l.C.E. (all Examinin'' floWds 
and for London UnlVuniiiv External 
; ftAcJEoea.. B.A., B.D., LL.B- Dttrmwi 

*!*<> Diplomas and Certificate*. 1.#34 Wolssy 

: iagi, 

and other Professional Exams , R.B.A . rt( 
Moderate fees. Instalments II desired. 
Prospectus from V, W Shu a Flctrhei 
C.B.fe)., LL.B., Principal, Dipt. V 17 . 

. Wolsey Hall. Oxford 

TOP PEOPLE'S RKfRETARIRS are well 
. plared uenerallv 1>\ Stella Pl.shei Bureau in 
| the Strand. ^ 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Eoon.), LLB. 

and other external detp’ees ol the Unlversln 
' ot London. Also Arrountpncy, Secretaryship. 

Lew. Coating, Banking, insurance. 

1 Market Inn, G.O.E.. and many <non-#xura > 
courses In business .uib.icrLs including the 
new Stockbrokers and, Stockjobbers course, 
i Write today for details or advice, statins 
subject In which Interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

i (Dept. CM) 2), St. Albuns. 
or call at 30 Queen Vlctmla Street, 

London, K.C.4. City d«74. 

(Founded umuj 


aJ* ...v * , 

*'& v 


W; 


STOttelOLftfs KNSKILDA BANK 


t. i'“ 



J.ST\HUSIIi:i) 


AT XOl It SKKV U K 


I Oft I.VI.in MMJOI JM!\kl\»; Ul'H\LSS 


SOCIETE INTERCOMMUNALE 
BELGE DE GAZ ET 
D’ELECTRICITE 

“INTERCOM’’ 

Electricity sales to tht customers during the first 196*4-1965 financial 


half-year, supply to other producers excluded (million kWh) 


Consumers i 

. 

1 July. 

, 1964- 
, 31 Dec.. 
1964 

; \& 
31 Dec., 
1963 

» Differ¬ 
ence 
: million 
■ kWh : 

L-a 

Differ- 

enee 

K 

cent 

Distribution enterprises 

1 — ■' 

1.458 

T32T 

H 137 

*1 10 4 

Industry. 

810 

680 

| 4 130 1 

r W * 

[ Railway* . 

97 

93 

i ~i 9 ; 

-1- 9-7 


Total customers 



2.365 2.094 


76 


13 2 


Nothing succeeds 
like success 

As more and more organisations decide on 
Harrogate for their annual Conference, the ideal 
geographical situation of this beautiful resort 
continues to play an important part in the town's 
success story. With fine hotel accommodation 
and municipal halls, backed by efficient adminis¬ 
tration to meet the demands of any Convention, 
Harrogate’s claim to be Britain's leading Confer- 
eecv: Centre s proved by the town's success. 



- 2 ; 
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In 1873 
this silver coin 
was minted 



In the year the Dai-Ichi Bank was founded. With 
its history of ovtur 90 years it's easy to see how the 
Dai-lchi Bank has earned the reputation of Japan's 
first bank... first in experience, first in reliability! 
The Dai-Ichi Bank has grown with Japan and Japan¬ 
ese industry has grown with Dai-Ichi. 

Dai-Ichi... a vital part of the vital progress of Japan. 


1ST. 


# 


1171 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE t Marunouchl. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
CABLES: “FIRSTBANK” 

Branch network throughout Japan 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 120 Broadway. Now York 5. N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: Winchester House, London Wall, London, 
EC 2. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT OFFICE: 3S South Dearborn St., 
Chirac? 3. Ill. 

ASSOCIATED BANK; Chekiang First Bank Ltd., Hong Kong 



LIFE-LINE: FIRE! 

Life-line of the life-boat service is physical and financial 
support. Both come from volunteers; from crews and 
contributors. Will you fire a line —with a donation? 


Donations and legacies to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.1. 

Treasurer: The Duka of Northumberland, K.G. Secretary: Stirling Whortow, Esq. 

RNLi 


All forms of 

PENSION 

ARRANGEMENTS 

transacted on competitive terms 

• Group Pensions 

• Individual Pensions 

• Executive Pensions 

• Self-Employed Pensions 

(Under the 1956 Finance Act) 

• Annjyty option Endowments 

If you Have a pension problem you are 
invited to consult us entirely without obligation 



NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

For Mutual Life Assurance 
Established 1835 

4$ GRACECHURCH STREET 
LONDON E.C.3 


Telephone: 


MINcing Lane 4200 


if 



Outlook 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes in sugar and 
cocoa prices ? We have successfully anticipated the major 
movements in basic commodities. These records have been 
referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific 
price forecasts for such major commodities as sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals and 
some others. You can also obtain forecasts for the United 
States and foreign economies. For over thirty Veers cor¬ 
porate and financial executives have made profitable appli¬ 
cation of these carefully researched reports to evaluate 
trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 



Currently serving a number of the world's largest corporations. 


31st 

YEAR 



WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 


122 Ea*t 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 10017 

Cable Address: ECONOGRAM Code: ACME 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG* INDICES 


TH8 BCONOMIST-EXTB&, 
INDICATOR 

((953 w 100) 

FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(1935-100) 

rt-ACTUAMBB 

INDICSft 

<April 10, 1982-100) 


1981 

Noox 

Close 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

T 

Consols 

Yield 


April 12. 

M 13 
.. 14 

„ is 

.. 20 
. 21 

389 1 
384*7 
,381* 
379*4 
381*1 
382-1 

35:i 

380*7 

379-7 

381*1 

303*5 

5 48 
5*57 
5*59 
5*61 

5-59 

5 55 

338* 1 
331-3 
332?4 
331*1 
312*4 
334-7 

5*72 

5 83 
5*82 
5*85 
5-82 
5*78 

108*08 

m-H 

104-59 

104*67 

104*97 

105*45 

IS 

$-68 

5-88 

5-84 

5*62, 

6*50 

8-54 

6-50 

4-10 

6*48 

6-42 

12,158 

10,113 

9,501 

7,910 

8.850 

8.041 

High, 405 1 (February 10) 

Low. 376-3 (March 19) 

High. 353 -1 

TC?©!? 

(March 19) 

High, 111*39 (February 18) 

Low, 103*87 (March 19) 



MITMH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTIED STOCKS 


Savings Bond* 3%..1955-85 

“ ■ ‘ latg 

!*.*.!....1969 

.1920-78 

.1960-70 

.1960-90 

.1965-75 


Prices. 1985 


Low 


High [ 


5Z? ,# 

98*4 

70 

98*4 

811, 

94*. 

55« a 

80*i 

8V*, 
101', 
894 
45*4 
85*4 
90% 


85*. 

94*J 

86 

8f 

92*4 

54 

79*2 

88*4 

98*4 

84»i 

S' 4 

82 

JSlL 


Savings Bonds 2*a 
Fending 3%....... 

Conversion 3*,% .. 

Victory 4%. 

Saving! Bonds 3%.. 

Funding 4%. 

Savings Bonds 3%_ 

Treasury 3* 2 %.1977-80 

Funding 5* 4 %.1970-80 

Treasury 3»a%.1979-BI 

Funding S<2%.1982-84 

Funding 5* 4 %.1987-91 

Redemption 3%.1988-96 

Funding 3*,%.1999-2004 

Treasury S* a %.2008-11 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3*,%.after 1952 

Conv. 3*i%.after Apr. 1981 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1988 

Consots 2*2%. 

Treasury 2*2%.after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 3%..1968-73 

British Electric 3‘j%.1978-79 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British T ransp ort 3J&.... .1970-88 

DOMINION AND 


Price, 

x 


98*»»a 

3% 

If 

8812* 

72Sg 

R 

Vk 

58*. 

V" 

45'g 

38*2 

381. 

767; 

70*4* 

S4*.* 

58? 


Pricey 

x 

1985 


5 1 '* 

W9 

89 

93*. 

83*. 

88V 

w 4 

T 

894 

894 

581s 

58*4 

84*. 

614 

544 

534 

454 

384 

» 

77*. 

70*4* 

55* 

59 


Yield. 
Abril 21, 
19851 
£ *. d. 


3 17 

4 9 


8 

7 

7 

9 

8 
8 

6 5 


I 

6 
3 19 

3 19 

4 0 
4 I 
3 It 

3 17 I 
3 16 7 
3 17 
3 17 
3 15 

3 16 

4 • 

4 6 
4 3 


5 II 


Australia 3*4%. 

Australia 6%. 

Ceylon 4%. 

New Zealand 6%. 

Northern Rhodesia 6%. 

South Africa 3 4%. 

Southern Rhodesia 44% 
Agricultural Mortgage 5?) , 

Birmingham 4« 4 %..*A.. ..... 

Bristol 64%. 

Corporation of London 54%. 

:::::::::::::::::: 


K. 

Price, 
Apr. 14, 
1965 

Priee, 
April 21 
1965 

..1965-89 

85*4 

86*4 

..1974-76 

94*2 

95*, 

..1973-75 

69 

70 

.,1978-80 

95 

95 

..1978-81 

81 

81*4 

..1965-67 

92*4 

92*i 

..1987-92 

54*i 

54*4 

..1959-89 

79 

78*t 

..1967-70 

68*4 

884 

.. 1975-77 

1004 

101*, 

..1976-79 

87 

84V 

after 1920 I 

44*4 

44*1 

..1980-83 

82 

82*4 

.1980 1 

84*4 1 

85 


LCC 5% 

Middlesex 54% ;jr -. u 

"new YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Gross Red. 

Yield, 
April 21. 

1965 
£ s. d. 

6 II 

71 

6 5 

41 

6 16 

1/ 

6 15 

9 

S 9 

7* 

6 15 

91 

5 10 

II 

6 14 

21 

6 13 

61 

6 13 

10 i 

6 13 

31 

6 12 

61 

6 12 

61 

6 3 

21 

6 9 

71 

6 12 

11 

6 12 

Of 

6 II 

♦ f 

6 II 

4f 

6 12 

4f 

6 9 

Of 

6 9 

Hf 

6 14 

21 

6 12 

101 

6 7 

71 

6 10 

91 

Red. Yield, 

April 21, 

1965 

£ s. 

«L_ 

7 1 

61 

6 II 

01 

8 8 

6 

6 II 

6/ 

8 4 

Op 

7 8 

Of 

8 19 

61 

6 17 

61 

7 2 

61 

6 • 

01 

6 17 

01 

6 15 

Of 

6 13 

61 

6 17 

6 


Acch. Topeka .. 
Can. Pacific.... 
Pennsylvania. •. 
Union Pacific .. 
Amer. Electric . 
Am. Tel. ft Tel. 
Cons. Edison... 
•Int. Tel. ft Tel. . 
Western Union. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium .... 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .. 
Am. Viscose ... 

Anaconda. 

Beth.Steel .... 


Ceianeee. 


A K" 

8 


334 

* 

8* 

3S 


April 

21 

8 


S ’ 4 

$ 

44*5 

?• 
- . , 42*. 
704 } 71*4 
28 ! 27? 

45*, 444 

$ 

Til, 


63 

38*4 

73*. 

894 


Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive. 
Crown Zeilor., 
Distillers Seag.. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Du Pont. 

East.Kodak.... 
Ford Motor.... 
Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods . 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 


Int. Bus. Mach... 
Int. Harvester... 
Inter. Nickel.... 


April 

$ 


55*4 

53*4* 

S7*i 

38*4 

394 

76*4 

|240*. 

1547. 

567, 

'S ' 4 

■s:: 

52*2 
. 45*4 
4724 

1 40>, 


A ff" 

3 


54*. 

527, 

58*2 

% 

& 

■Bfc 

102 *. 

84? 

107*, 

527, 

51 “ 

*2* 


ir. Paper . 


Nit. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobll.. 
Stand. Oil Ind. . 
Stand. Oil N.J. . 
Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

Watt. Electric.. 
Woolworth ... 
Xerox. 


April 

8 


31*4 

103*4 

88 *, 

914 

31*4 

30*4 

72*4 

35*2 

65*4 

59*4 

837, 

41*4 

777, 

131*4 

55 

514 

304 

129 


April 

& 

88*; 

92*, 

314 

30*, 

71*4 

344 

88? 

58? 

88*, 

41? 

78? 

1304 

53*4 

51*4 

304 

131*4 


Standard and Poor e Indicee (1941-43-10) 


1964 

415 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

25 

Rails 

Yield 

% 

50 

Utilities 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 
% ' 

March 24 

31 

April 7 
.. 14 

H 21 

92-02 

SI 

93*50 

2 93 

2 97 

18 

2*88 

47*34 
46-40 
46*52 
46 87 
46-45 

4*25 

4*34 

4*32 

4*29 

4*33 

77 •« 

m 

77*24 

3*16 

3*17 

\ :fc 
3*16 

•7*36 

87*16 

87*16 

87-28 

87-16 

4-14 

4*16 

4*14 

4*15 

«•« 

425 Indm 

Uriels High. 93-71 (April 19). Low. 89-06 (Jan. 4). I 


Prices, )965 
High f r Lew 


58/9 

45/3 

17/9 

59/- 

71/- 

57/8 

I? 4 

39/9 

£124 
. 30/8*4 
£303, 
60/- 
29/7*2 
14/8*4 
31/3 
59/- 
49/3 
H/- 
18/- 
14/7*2 
17/6 

14/7*2 

18/4*1 

15/14 

24/6 

22/- 

17/9 

64/9 

17/7*2 

l6/7*i 

59/7*i 

27/9 

26/3 

10/9 

15/4*2 

25/6 

27/3 

13/9 

24/6 

19/9 

54/6 

48/- 

16/3 

16/6 

26/6 

38/3 

40/3 

45/6 

25/3 

13/4*2 

35/6 

30/6 

23/3 

54/9 

51/9 

[17**1, 

35/6 

30/3 


50/9 

n 

39/3 

w 

2/8*4 

,S/6 

fa 

1 24/9 

11/74 

28/9 

49/- 

44/9 

10 /- 

15/10*2 

13/10*2 

15/3 

Is/- 1 

12/9 

20/10*1 

19/14 

14/4*2 

S9/6 

*4/3 

13/9 

52/9 

B? 

I3/9 4 

20/9 

22/10*2 

8/0*4 

21 /- 

18/3 

49/5 

42/4», 

13/14 

l4/» 

21 /- 

IV /- 1 

xtit 

itSf 

% 

46/3 

2222L 


Yitld, 
Apr. 21 
1965 


■ANK^oli&tiiff l¥ 
Barclays.....£1 

Martins ..57- 

Midland..£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster *B*.£1 

Atmralla ft N. Z.£1 

Eft&!»:::» 

Bank ofNewS. Wales; £1 

Barclays DCO. 

Chtrtered..,.£' 

Hongk’g. ft Shang. 

Nst. Com. Bk. Scat. ^ 
Royal Bk. Canada....$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

HtU, Samuel.$/- 

Moncagu Trust.$/- 

Sehroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mereantll# Credit .. .5/- 
United Do mins. Tst.. .5/- 
BREWERIES. Etc. 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass, Mitchells A B...5/- 

Charringten United. .5/- 

Distrllers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys.5A* 

Scottish ft Newc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbresd 4 A’.5/- 

BUJLPfNG. PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. .. 10/— 

Richard Cesuin.5/- 

Crittall Hope.5/- 

Internationai Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright ft Wilson...5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisona.£1 

1C I.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY ft STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/- 
Debenhams........ 10/- 

Gracun Warehouses .5/- 

GUS ‘A*.5/- 

House of Freser.5/- 

Lewis's Invert. Tat,., .4/- 
Marks ft Spencer ‘A*.5/- 

Unlted Drapery.5/- 

Wool worth.:5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport. 5/» 

Ultramar ■ 



57/6 

26/9 

l2/4*i 

29/9 

52/6 

% 

17 /- 

!3/10*2* 


57/6 

44/6 

17/104 

54/9 

69/6 

56/9 

39/6* 

. 30/9 

39/- 

se 

, 27/9 

26/9 

H/104 

29/3 

9R 

!?/?04 

VP 

\y,to>2 


16/- 
2S/6 
33/3* 
33/6* 
43/- 
23/9 , 

12/1*2*1 

34/6 1 

28/3 

19/74 

51/3* 
49/3 
£157, 1 

32/10*2 
28/4* ; 1 


23/14 

l8/7*i 

53/9 

48/74 

13/6 

15/9 

23/- 

32/9* 

35/-t 

43/44 

23/- , 

11/8*4* 

33/6 ' 

27/6 

19/- 

46/6* 


21/9 

18/3 

54/8 

48/- 

13/4*2 

15/10*1 

23/- 

32/44 

35/3 

43/9 

11/4*2 

m 

19/3 


' Prices, 

^iftTl 


• 6 / 7*2 


Air Lieulde... 651 841 

BanquadeParis 328 328 

Otroen. 165 158 

CF.Petrofe.. 188 185 

ae G. d’Elect. 513 514 

Machines Bull. 108 110 

Pechiney. 193*9 196 

Prlntemps.... 241 >5 238 

Rhone-Poulenc 311 302 

S.I.M. 316 316* 

Ssint-Gobein . 273-5 273 

Uslnor. 123 122- 

index .... 98-2 97-6 

High . 101 -4 (3I.3.65J 

tow. 91 -3 (18.2.45) 

Dec. 31, 1964** tOQ. 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 

fAerT" 14! Apr. 2l*i 
Frcs. Fret, j 


^ P % H | A ’% 11 ! 


|A,r: M-Apr-J/ 

/• 


Thvssen-Huetto 
5| Volkswagen ... 
HerttaU index 
High 


ITALY 

Ass. GeneraN 

Breda... 

Edison. 

Flat. 

Finsider. 

La Centrals . 
Montecatini . 

Motta. 

Olivetti. 

Pirelli S.p.A.. 
Rinascente .. 
Snia ViscoM. 


Lire 

94,550 

igs 

»c 

10,500 
1.615 
13,840 
1.880 , 


Lire 

94,5001 

if 

ro.500 

1.612 

13,740 

1374 

3.193 


_J-60 

84-J9 ill — 
49*53 


A.E.G.-- , 

Bad’che. Anllin. 


Deutsche Bank. 
Hoechat Farb. . 
Kundenkredit. I 375 
Loewenbrau... | I.I64 1 
Mannetnvsnn 


Lew.. 


SJ'al 

199 , 

S35<i I 543 
98-39 98-39 

105-22 (8.1.65) J 

9 6-38 (18.2.65)' 
Dec. 31. 1959** 100. 


CeckerlN *Ovg. 
Espe rends Long 



lnterunie(FL50) 

K. N. Hoogoven 
Kon. Zout-Ket 
Philips (FI.25).. 

Robeco (FI.50). L_ . . 

Thomusen A 6. 5884 5l 

Vateurop.FI. 86-4 FI. I 

Zwanenbg (FI20 FI.172 

imtex. 344-1 

High . 370-9 (2.3 

toi. 344-1 (144 

l9S3mlOT 


Alfa Laval ft.... | 

ElekcroluX .... j 
ErlcsionB^Kr.iO’ 
Skand. Banken'. 
Sv. Cellulosa .. 
Sv. Handelsbsnk 
Tandsck. B.Kr,$n 
Index ... 
High.... 
tow. 


Berregaard; 

ifeSStfsb 


in 

IS 

240-S6 jit 
DU. It. 



—• 1 ___iifaaaastauB ua, 

t. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index suppAao by the Plbntreal Stock ExcnangeruU 


• Ex dividend. t Tex If—. 

(dl Interim dividend, (b) Ftnel nmowm. 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhi 


S Assumed average Ufa. 7 veers. IThe net 1 
Ividend. (e) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest 
»ion of Rhodesia ft Nyaaatand Stock, lapanece p 


not redemption yields allow for tax at 8s. 3d. In 


_yields .w. — — 

_(f) Wet yield, (g) Bn all. 

prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, 



































B ECONOMIST APRIL 24, 1963 

ONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 
iERMANY : HOLLAND : ITALY 
'ELGIUM: SWEDEN: NORWAY 


481 


Print, IKS 


Low 


Last 

iDivkdcnd] 
- 22 - 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


j!?p| 

•*/3 

f /« 


i H. ( 


\ h ri 

i-m < 


I*'* 


ELECTRICAL • RADIO 
AEI. t\ 

bicc. 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- 
Decca. 10 /- 

EHiott-Automation... 5/- 

English Electric. £1 

General Electric. £1 

C. A. Parsons. £1 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 ft. 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolle. £1 

Thom Electrical. 5 /- 


Prlce, 

W 


Price, 


. £1 

.; s tT 



% , 
4T 1 

44/9 

I 

| A 

!$) 
102 /S 
! 37/- 
I 28/3 
30/9 
I 82/3 

13/1*1 

m i 
5^1 

14/6 . 

27/104 
31/3*4 1 
16/6 
27/74 
32/3 
17/6 
24/6 

s?£ 

17/9 
! 38/74 
19/3 
24/- 
47/- 
45/- 

25/104 | 

23/44 

19/- 

16/6 

17/74 

30/- 

27/3 

27/- 


65 b 
25 b 
t40 c 
25 b 
IS b 
50 b 
i 13 b 
tuo b 
1 f47-9b 
20 b 
114 b 


10 b 
10 b 

W 

if'jb 

10 b 

9 b 


Babcock 8 WilcoK,...£1 

■ Johp Brown.£| 

j CammelJ Laird.5/- 

Internat. Combust... .5/- 

Swan Hunter.£| 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert. £1 

tow (Eng.) 'A*-5/- 

lied Ironfounders. .$/- 

Avorys.5/- 

BSA. 10 /- 

George Cohen.. 
Davy-Ashmore . 

Guest, Kean ... 

Head Wrightaon. 

Metal Box. 

Ransom* 8 Marlas., .5/- 

Ranold Chains.£1 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham.. .5/- 
FOOO 8 TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril. £1 

Brooke Bond *B*... .5/- 

Pltch Lovell.2/6 

International Stores..5/- 

j. Lyons a A'.£1 

Ranks Hovls.10/- 

Reckitt 8 Colman .. 10/- 

Tesco Stores.I/- 

Unlgate.5/- 

Brit. Amer. Tobac. . 10/- 

Gallaher.10/- 

Imperiel Tobacco.£1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.5/- 

Commercial Union .. S/- 
Equity 8 Law Life .. .5/- 
Genaral Accident... .5/- 

Guardlan.5/- 

Legal 8 General.5/- 

Northern 8 Emp()... .£1 

Prudential 'A*.I/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchange.£1 

MOTORS 8 AIRCRAFT 

Birfleld.$/- 

British Motor.5/- 

Jaguar Cars *A'.5/- 

Rootas Motors 'A'... .4/- 

Leyland Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- 

Hawker Sfddcley.£1 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

Dowty Group.10/— 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

Joseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.5/- 

Triplex Holdings... 10/- 

PAPER 8 NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Ftnandal Times.5/- 

Intemat. Publishing. .5/- 
News of the World. .5/- 
W. H. Smith 8 Son 'A*. £1 

Thomson Org'n.5/- 

Bowater Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunzi Pulp .. .... .5/- 

Reod Paper.£1 

Wiggins Teap*.£1 

STEEL 

Colvlfles.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 ,i 

Lancashire Steel.£1 1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co, of Wales.... £1 
Stewarts 8 Lloyds ....£1 

John Summers.£1 

United Steel.£1 


46/- 

69/74* 

13/94 

70/6 

U/9 

» 

X 1 

40/74 

50/- 

65/6 

34/3 

37/104 

8/3*4 

£g 

53/14 

26/6 

24/3 

22/6 

20 / 84 * 

10 /- 

12/104 

48/- 

19/- 

55/1 4 

*6/44 

38/9 

59/-* 

23/6 

42/9 

11/9 

15/6 

28/6 

7/74 

36/3 

11/74 

7/74 

9/3 

52/-J) 

29/9 

28/3 

X' 

,r* 

22/9 

49/3 

4 1% 

mh 

V 

121/3 

-St 

»r 

14/5*4 

fIf /04 

29/104 

35/104 

17/104 

\v,p 

21/104 

24/104 

44/9 

66/9 

15/9 

27/3 

53/- 

20/3* 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

50/9 

46/9 

28/6 

25/3 

19/3 

18/- 

19/- 

32/3 

30/3 

29/3 


48/6 

69/9* 

13/114 

66 /- 

24/- 

14/9*4 

48/6 

40/3 

51/6 

124/3 

33/104 

15/7*, 

39/9 

52/6* 

66/3 

35/14 
38/3 * 
8/44 

a$ 

3 

24/3 

22/1*i 

21/3* 

10/4*2 

13/6 

49/6 

18/6 

56/6 

16/3 

37/7*2 

61/6* 

22/3 

43/9 

12/6 

•5/3 

28/9 

7/7*2 

36/9 

11/9 

27/9 

15/14 

30/3 

9/10*1 

12/10*2 

45/- 

23/- 

50/- 

39/9 

45/9 

27/9 

|i*A 

10*2 

28/9 

35/-* 

72/3 

15/7*2 

S&g 

22^To*i 

24/9 

43/- 

63/- 

16/- 

27/- 

53/- 

39/9 

19/4*2 

27/6 

47/6 

46/6 

28/6 

24/9 

19/- 

& 

»/- 


Price, 


49/3 

68/9 

13/94 

% 

124/8*4 
33/9* 
16/74 
39/6 , 

52/6 
65/- 

35/7*2 ! 

W 

26/9 

20/4*1* 

8/0*4 

31/6 

63/4*1 

26/3 

24/7*, 

22/3 

21/9 

10/9 

14/6 

50/3* 

18/9 

56/6 

16/3 

37/10*2 

62/- 

22/3*4 

43/9 

12/3 

•5/44 

29/3 

7/7*2 

36/9 

11/9 

7/10*1 

9/4*2 

54/6 

29/9 

27/9 

31$* 

i^l 

ii$* 

52/3 

38/9** 

42/1l 

27/3* 

;.oS/C 

M/9 

14/- 

14/2*4 

29/9 

6/11*4 

54/6 

15/6* 

%x % 

«L"- 

sfr. 

24/6 

42/3 

61/- 

16/3 

52/9 

19/7*2 

27/3 

50/6 

46/6 

28/9 

25/3*4 

!’A 

m 


Yield, 
Apr 21, 
1965 


4 9 
4 . 7 ** 

4 0 

II 

3- 7 

4- 9 
)8« 
48 

2 6 

3- 6 
60 
51 

3 2** 
1*7 

SI 

7- 6 

M 

ir 

5:i** 

5*1 

45 

55** 

50« 

3 8 
5*6 
4) 
40 

5 2 

4- 8** 
48 
90 
8*0 
41** 

6 8 

4 8 

3*7 

6*5 

5*4 

4-4** 

5*3 

4*9 

5*4 

5*0 

4*4 

6*4 

2*4 

5*3 

8*1 

8 - 0 
7*7 

5*0 

5*8 

4-0 

4-4 

4-9 

2-9 

4-4 

5*4 

4- 7 

5- 1 
5*2 

3 6 
7 0 
2 5 
2 3 

4 0 
8-7 
7-5 
5*4 

4 8 

5- 4 

5 1 
7-4 

5 1 

3*0 

3*1 

6*2 

5*5 

4-7 

6 8 
6*9 
5*7 
2 - 8 ** 

6- 7** 
6-0 

III 
11*1 
10-4 
12-7 
10-4 
10-9 
10*4 
10-3 


Coven 


15 

2**2 
. 8 
2 3 
1*7 
19 
2 3 
II 
2 3 
2-5 
2 0 
2 1 

4**4 


10 

1-3 

19 

12 

1-8 

If 

1-6 
2*0 
18 
2 0 
1*7 


19 
16 
2-1 
18 
119, 
II 
19 
10 

1 -4 

2 2 

2*0 

1- 9 

2 - 8 
2*4 
2-0 
2*1 

1- 9 

2 - 1 
2-3 
2-0 
2-3 
1*7 
2-4 

1*6 


Xh 

19/3 

43/4*2 

10/3 

W* 

25/3 
, 48/4*2 

Kb 

20/3 

35/- 

% 

w 

an 


16 

2-0 

2-1 

[1-4 

18 

1-8 

4*3 

1*5 

1-9 

1*4 

1-2 

0-9 

1-3 

1*6 

1*7 

l-l 


Prices, 1965 


'High Low 


33/6*4 

177/6 

20/9 

101/3 

146/3 

116/3 

!«!■» 

4 3/3 
JI62/6 
^,'i* 2 

W' 

44/- 

19/3 

17/0*4 

36/6 

32/6 

18/8*4 

11/9 

22/9 

66/3 

21 / 10*1 

11/9 

44/9 

23/- 

24/3 

54/3 

18/6 

17/9 

30/- 

29/1*2 

60/6 

18/3 

37/7*2 

sn 

yp 

60/- 


|Divldend 

JF 


nish 

w 

17/10*2 

W! 

VA 

Wrl 

22/1 

29/6 

38/9 

44/- 

85/6 

•9/1 
23/3 
11/18*2 
18/3 
19 h 
21/9 
38/8*4 

1238/9 
1 17/- 
86/6 
131/3 
103/1*2 
121/3 
101 / 10*2 
60/- 
198/9 
38/- 

W- 

S8P 

14/3 

24/4*i 

IS/- 

31/- 

17/- 

•3/9*4 

29/3 

24/6 

• 1/3*4 

10/0*4 

•9/- 

53/6 

18/7*1 

10/2*4 

38/- 

17/4*2 

22 /- 

48/9 

15/10*2 

14/- 

26/6 

23/10*2 

48/- 

15 /- 

23/9 

z 

«/• 


10 a 

IH26 

6*2 b 

9 a 
««,• 

S'je 

7 b 

11 b 
17*2 C 
.5 m 

12 c 
4 b 
6 « 
3 « 

45 b 
I3-27b 
7* i,b 

11 • 
I2'i c 

3 • 

8 0 
91, b 

25 c 
14 b 
18*2 b 
7 b 
I5*i b 
I3-25b 

10 b 
tl 0 * # b 

80 0 

11**40 
20 b 
120 b 
120 b 
33 b 
8*4 b 
160 b 
I47,*b 

40 2 e 
60 o 
S2-75c 
32*i b 
14*4 b 
32*2 0 

2 0 

4 0 

5 c 
10 c 

7 b 

3 c 

9 b 
8*30 

12 b 

2>,o 

6 0 
4*4 0 
17*2 c 

10*2 b 
25 c 
7*4 b 
5*20 
11*20 
12*20 
6 0 
2 0 
4**0 

IT*: 

8*3 0 
5 0 

8 0 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price, 

Price. 

Price, 

Yield, 

A r&‘- 


A Bd 1 ' 

LaJ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Assoc. British Picture.5/- 
Aisoc. Television 'A'. 5/- 

Wis, Baird.£1 

Beecham Group...5/- 

Bpokers. 10 /- 

British Match •.Cl 

BHtish Oxygen.5/- 

British Ropes.5/- 

Butlin’s.I/- 

Do La Rue....10/- 

DTages.5/- 

Gostetner 'A'.5/- 

GJaxo. 10 /- 

Harrlioroft Cr. Defd..£l 

Hoevar ‘A*.S/- 

Hudson’s.fiay..£1 

ICT..77..£1 

Mecca *A*.5/- 

Natlonel Canning ... .£1 

Powell DufTryn.10/- 

Renk Orgenlsation.. .5/- 

Schweppes.5/- 

Sean 4 A*. .5/- 

Steetlay.5/- 

Thomas Tilling.4/- 

Turner A Newall.£1 

Unilever.5/- 

Unllever NV.12 fl. 

United Glass.5/- 

United Molasses.... 10/- 

Anglo-American.... 10/— 

Charter Cons..5/- 

Censolid. Gold Fields. £1 

Goneral Mining..£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free Sute Geduld.. .5/- 

W. Driefontein.10/- 

Westem Deep 'A*.... £1 
Western Holdings .. .5/- 
Roan Selection Tst.... £1 
Tanganyika Cons,.». 10/— 

Z. Anglo-Amer.10/— 

DO Beers Dafd. Reg..S/- 
Incernat. Nickel ... n.p.v. 

London Tin....4/- 

RTZ. 10 /- 

Tronoh.5/- 

1HIPPING 

Anglo Norneu.£1 

Brit. A Com*wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furnass Withy.£1 

PA O Defd.£1 

Royal Mail.£1 

TEXTILES 

English Sawing Cotton 5/- 

Courtaulds.. , r 5/- 

West Riding 

Wool combers... . «• 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats. Patens A B.£1 

Viyalla Int..5/- 

TRIISTS A PROPERTY 

AHIance Trust.5/- 

BET *A* Defd.5/- 

Cable A Wireless....5/- 

PWlip Hill.5/- 

Industrial A General .5/- 
Chy Centre Props. . .5/- 
City Lend. Reel Frop..£l 
Land Securities.10/- 

Cans, Tee A Lands ,. .£1 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 

London Asiatic.2/- 

Unftod Sua Botong .. .£1 


23/10*2 

14/2*4 

29/1*2 

19/10'j 

19 /- 

41/l*i 

27$ 

3»/3* 

42/S* 

45/1 

Si 

29/1*2 

19/4*2 

24/6 

1 ?/ii 4 e 
20 / 1*1 
23/4* 

3?/9* 

n/W 

33/- 

|27l/3* 

‘ 19/7*2 
95/9* 
136/10*2 
108/9 
128/9* 
113/9 

» 

% 

57/9* 

•0/6 

19$ 

19$' 4 

S/lO*, 

10/9*4 

40/9 

21 /-* 

24/3 

49/10*2 

18/4 

15/6 

29/9 

27/7*2 

53/4 

15/10*2 

24/9 

49/- 


23/7*2 

13/8*4 

28/4*2 

% 

\y& 

25/6 

16/9 

24/6 

29/9* 

40/- 

44/0 

85/6 

44/3 

DSDt 

W 

20/6 

23/3* 


10* a1 

aS 1 * 

{266/3 

r l7/- 

87/9* 

133/9 

,108/9 

125/^ 

110/7*2 

76/10*2 

105/-* 

38/- 

Wr-. 

14/3 

W 

?$:, 

M/ 8 iJ 

29/1 

24/9 

17/9 

ll/ORo 

l9/7»i 

53/9 

IB/9 

ll/0>4 

50/4*1 

!$ 

3$ 

®r., 

24/- * 

% 

50/6 


23/10*2 

14/- 

1» v 

iT/j* 

10 / 1*2 

,25/3 

16/6 

24/6* 

29/9 

40/- 

44/6 

JUf* 

19/9 

23/9 

20/9 

23/101, 

39/6 

IglOli 

33$ 

1262/6 

*7/4*1 

•6/9 

131/3* 

106/6* 

125/- 

ffli 

i- 

aw 

iv,t* 

aw. 

io/oli 

21 / 1*2 

ir* 

»/6 

M/3 

*/- 

IV- 

av* 

4^/— 

* 

50/- 


6 3 
10 

60 
*• 1 ** 
M 
S3 
5-4 
6 2 
5 . 4 M 

5 9 
3 6 

3 3 

4 6 

7 5 
67 

4 5 

7*0 

5 1 
4*4« 

5 6 
(I 
4*6 

4- 8 

!:! 

n 

4 6 
7-7** 
6'9 
S3 

3- 8 
7-6 

5- 9 
3*8 

6- 7 
10 * 6b 
4 3 
I5*5h 

4- 0 
2*8 
II -0 
7. |*0 

15*2 

4*7 

5*7 

6*9 

6*0 

8*2 

3*3 

6 4 
4*9 
6*7 
10*7 
7*0** 
6-7** 
41 

3*8 

6*2 

4*1 

5*0 

3*9 

5*7 

6*7 

4*8 

7*0 

15*1 
141 
16 2 
17*4 
160** 


Cover 


3/0 

20 

1*7 

2 5 
1*9 
16 
1*7 
12 

2*8 

tl 

20 

2*1 

2*4 

1*9 

M 

II 

U 


1*7 

1*2 


2 2 
2*3 

1*3 
1*9 
4 9 
12 
1*9 
1*2 
1*2 
2*2 


1*0 

4*0 

13 


0 6 


1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

M 

2*4 

1*6 


1*2 

1*5 

13 

15 
12 
M 
1*0 
1*1 
10 

1*6 

1*5 

16 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS UNIT TRUSTS 


BOr*. 

ESPAC. 

FRANCIT. 

GERMAC. 

ITAC. 

Bullock Fund... 
Canadian Inv.... 
Canadian Fund . 
Dividend Shares. 


AdJropa .... 

Fondak . 

Nurit . /. 

Interstor..... 
Remit 


fsftESSK 


April 21 

£12/16/3 £13/10/6 
£10/7/3 £10/19/6 
£9/13/3 £10/5/0 

£9/3/9 £9/15/0 

£15/9/9 £16/6/3 

£7/7/9 £7/17/9 

117/10*1 123/7*1 I 
30/3 31/10*2* 

155/9 163/3 1 

29/7*i 30/9* 

98/6 105/3 

72/7 76/10 

£9/3/7 £9/15/1 

1 / 11 , V4*4 


Yield 

2*30 
2*20 
1*60 
100 
2-30 
1*50 

2*25 
2*91 
t *88 
216 

4*96 

5*39 

3*80 

2*26 

3*05 

3*27 


Dlflen Walker: 

C.LGF. 

Klainwort, Benson * 
Insarital&s (it.).... 
Intertec (Inti,).... 
Signet (Bermuda). 
Unlfonds (Gar.).. 

RfUsHWOsSs EeRbORj 

Hambroe lank: 
Eurinvaet (EEC).. 
Pan-Australian Unit 
Trust: 

Pan-Aust. 

St. N l«ti tel * a 
Bacurltlas: 

IsraalUnit. 

Rothschild A Philip 
Hlllt 

Eurunlon(Luk.Fr.) 
FinanteVnion 
(Lux.Fr.) 


April 21 
79/11 84/9 


6^03 

50*36 

95/2 

29*45 


919 

8/10 

16/2 

1.669 

525 


6,481 
52*65 
95/6 
31 00 


956 

9/3'i 

I 6 /I 0 *i 

1,736 

546 


Yield 


1*90 
1*70 
0 92 
6-64 


2 43 

4*80 

3*48 

3*02 

256 


based on aaumad dividends;—Acrow (Eng.) *A\ 23*1%. 
rnuin s, 55%. Calico Printers, 16%. Chartered Csm..N*:% 
ITZ. 19%. Rank Organisation, 21%. Reed Paper. 17%. RenoU 
oilmen. Smith Owsn, 15%. 


BICC, 


tins, 9%. A. Rayrolie, 8*4* 


Chains, 9%. A. IUyrolle,8*4%. JaJm Thempaon, 


Beecham Group, 20%. Boou Pure Drug. 17%. Rural Pulp, 15%. Burmah OH, 11 * 2 %, tax free. 
“ - . - i J * lin,20% Fl^, Lovell,^4^. ..General Elactr* 


Georgs Cdhen r '|l)Ai%, Richard Coettii 
j tttlydls 


specie! bonus, 4%. United Drapery, 


General Elactric, 7 * 2 % 
United Sua Belong, 40% 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AMP ARBITRAGE RATES 
April 21 


London 


Bank rata (from S%. % 

23/11/64).... 9 

Otpoiit rates: 

7 days ' notice; 

Clearing banka .... 5 

Discount fiouM ... 5 

Local authorities... 7*b-7'/ 

3 months' fixed i 
Local authorities... 7*j 

Finance houses .... 7*4-7** 
Call money: 

Clearing banks* 

minimum. 5 3 s 

Day-to-day spread.. SV^t 


Market discount rates; % 

(3 months’): 

Treasury bills.. I 7 U 

Bank bills. «,ii n ^is w 

Fine trade bills.. 7*4-41 


SO. 


Euroeterlfns deposits; 

On Paris): 

2 days’ notice... 6 ,J u-7 , u 

3 months'. 7* 14 - 7*14 


7 days' notice 
3 months' 


New York 


iry bills: % 

April (3 . i k 

April 21 . 3.95 

Forward cover (3 months'): 

Annual interest cost. US dollars. 2 * 14 - 2(2 


Market paper: 

Bank bills. 

Certs, of deposit. 


4% 

4*30 


Covorfcd Arbitrage Margins 


Treasury bills .'. 

Frime bank bills. 

Buro-dollar/U K local 

authority loans. 

Euro-dollars/Curo-eterling. 


In favour of: 

London . 

London . 


London. 

New York. 


s 31 

S 3i 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials m 
rotes on the particular sterling and dollar assets, os odjustud 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



| Amount <£ million) | 

r~ 

91-Day 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Rate of 
| Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate * 

Issue 

Out* 

sesnding 

1964 

91-Day 


s. 

d. 

8 


April 17 

220-0 

384-1 

86 

0-41 

2.790 0 

1965 







(an. 1 

If O-O 

336-7 

132 

5*39 

28 

3.070*0 

8 

180-0 

310*5 

132 

5*81 

31 

3.000-0 

.. 15 

170*0 

321*2 

132 

5*68 

29 

2,930-0 

22 

160-0 

&:? 

131 

10*84 

57 

2 f iS0*0 

„ 29 

160-0 

130 

10-29 

41 

2,750*0 

Feb. 5 

160-0 

327*2 

129 

5*59 

34 

2,660*0 

.. 12 

170*0 

330-1 

129 

9-47 

15 

2.570-0 

19 

180-0 

369*7 

130 

1*23 

31 

2.500*0 

26 

180-0 

369-5 

128 

10*17 

35 

2,440-0 

Mar. 5 

190-0 

394*5 

128 

3 10 

37 

2.400*0 

.. 12 

190-0 

403-8 

127 

IIO 

27 

2,390*0 

.. 19 

1800 

316-4 

i 129 

10*70 

25 

2.350*0 

.. 26 

180-0 

322 6 

1 130 

11-68 

31 

2.330-0 

April 2 

180-0 

325-0 

130 

11*69 

1 22 

2.290-0 

9 

1700 

320-6 

1 129 

ML 59 

52 

2.280-0 

.. 15 

160-0 

377-2 

128 

9-36 

24 

l i 

2.270-0 


r.TTaiMKn 

mrng 

[nayerraBj 



tacurad 24 par cant, highar tenders being allotted in full. 

The offer for this week was for £160 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he discount houses raised their bid a 
further 3d. at last week’s Treasury bill 
tender, but outside bidders, who were sur¬ 
prised the week before by the syndicate’s 
higher bid, raised their bid and restored 
their share of the allotment. Bill rate fell 
by is. 1.23d. per cent to £6 8s. 9.36CI. per 
cent. There is obvious anticipation of a 
fall in Bank rate and the market was en¬ 
couraged to raise its bid by the Bank’s 
apparent acceptance of lower interest rates, 
but on Tuesday the Bank made it dear that 
it was not to be hurried into lowering Bank 
rate by forcing most of the houses to bor¬ 
row at 7 per cent. Conditions eased, how¬ 
ever, on Wednesday. In the local authority 
market interest rates eased over the week ; 
the biggest change was in seven day money 
which was fetching up to I per cent less at 
7 k per cent. Three month rates eased by 
i per cent to 7^-7! per cent. 

A return of confidence in the pound has 
reduced the cost of forward cover by per 
cqnt and covered arbitrage margins have 
swung sharply in London’s favour generally, 
although in covered Euro dollar/Euro-sterl- 
ing swaps New York increased its advan¬ 
tage as a result of a sharp drop of up to i 
per cent in Euro sterling rates. London now 
has an advantage of per cent in covered 
Treasury bill swaps. 

The London gold price has also fallen 
dramatically, by nearly 4 cents in three 
days, to $35.13} by the fixing on Thurs¬ 
day. With the long week end uneventfully 
over and “ special ” foreign central bank 
purchases no longer in evidence, demand 
this week was moderate. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land was quick to take advantage of the 
pause and bring the price back down. 

Bank of England Raturns 


(£ million! 


Discbunti and Advances... 
Notes in Circulation 


April 22. 
1964 


39-5 
2,515 5 


April 14. 
1965 


59-1 
2.710 2 


April 21. 
1965 


70 2 
2.714 6 


LONDON CLOSINS EXCHANGE RATI 


Spot 


USB. 

Canadian % . 
French Fr... 
Swiss Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 
W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lire.. 
Swedish Kr.. 
Danish Kr... 
Austrian Sch. 

41 Official limits 


Effective Limits 


2-78-2*82* 

13*622-14-027 
11-94-12-547a 
138*06- 

142*05 
9*98*4-IO-28'a 
11 *037-11 -365 
1725-1775 
14-27(4-14-70 
l9-06*,-l9-62 
72-25-73*345 


April 13 


2*79»2-»a 

3 ;?» 
12-12*4-13 
I38*72»2- 

77i, 

IOO$->4 
ll-IHa-Ss 
17*46*4 —'.1 
14-36*b-37'§ 
I9-32*b- 5 s 
72-19-22 


United States $.. 

Canadian g. 

French Fr. 

Swiss Fr. 

Belgian Fr . 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm. 
Italian Lire. 


Throe Months Forward 

2-1 y. t 


'l-l lc. pm 

IIVMUc. pm 
112—102c. pm 
8 7 a-8 s ac. pm 
9V’yf. pm 
112 * 2-1 ‘ W " 


S per fine ex. . 


2 * 2-1 lijlirrpm; 

Gold Prlco at Fixing 

.I 35-15-17 | 

Investment Currencies 

Inwesrment $ (London): % pm | 9*2 1 

Security £ (New York) % dis • 0*1 j 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


April 21 


2*79* • i4-(* 
3-0l*,*-H, 

I3-7M« 

12-15*4-'] 

13880- 

83 

10- 07-U 

11- 12-I4 

1747*2-4 
l4'39«a-»4 
l9-32**- s i 
72 25-28 


1 v*y. P* 

I0.l0c.pi 
99-88e. pit 
7«2-7l4C pi 
8'4-7**pf.’p 
11-10 lire p 


£000 

Estimate 

1965-66 

April 1, 
1964, 
to 

April 18. 
1964 

April 1, 
1965, 
to 

April 17, 
1965 

Week 

ended 

X" 

1964 

Wei 

and 

196 

Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax ... 
Ochor Revenue. 

3.592,000 

5,434.000 

73,149 

204,189 

67,2*6 

197.272 

24.488 

76,300 

44. 

70, 


9,026,000 

277,338 

264,518 

100,788 

ML 1 


Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services. 

Ocher. 

7,134.000 

1,348,000 

217,100 

64,782 

m 

mm 

91,000 

15,575 

9S,< 

26, 

Total. 

8,482,000 

281,882 

211,272 

106,575 

I2L 

l r_i 

“Above-line" 
or DafleSe . . . 

Surplue 

*4,544 

56.794 

46.754 

5,787 

29,977 

i 

"Below-line" Expenditure* 

77,786 

I*. 

Total Surplus op Doficlt 

61,244 

124,540 

35,764 

4IJ 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from : 

National Develop. Bonds 
Tax Reserve Certificates .1 7.159 

Savings Certificates.] — 4,700 

Defence Bonds.] 628 

Premium Savings Bonds. | 1.400 

Total. 


4.487 


4.532 

2.748 

3,900 

73001 


5,886 


625 

2,300 




238, -1 

500 


1.413 


* Klee repayments to Civil ton tinge nciei Fund, £5 miliiol 
In <964-65, compared with £7 million in 1963-64. 


Life funds' Investment 

D uring the fourth quarter of 1964 the life funds of insurance 
companies and friendly societies invested £92.6 million in 
long dated government stock, over four times as much as in the 
third quarter. Sales of other gilts (£69.1 million) and short term 
assets (£18 million) account : for £87.1 million of this total. These 
figures suggest a large scale switching of bonds and money at short 
notice into longer dated stock after the November Bank rate 
increase. More was lent on mortgage than in the third quarter and 
the fourth quarter of the year before, and investment in land, 
property and rents also rose. The amount invested in equities fell 
from 23 per cent of the total in the third quarter to 17 per cent; a 
year before the figure was 26 per cent. As the average life fund has 
20 per cent in equities, the reduction in the fourth quarter from 
the high levels preceding it is not in itself significant, and probably 
reflects the increased attractions of high yielding fixed income 
investments. 


ASSETS 


NET INVESTMENT 


Government Stock 

Maturity : 5 yean or leas 
5-10 years.... 
10-15 years... 
Over 15 years . 

Undated. 

Local Authority stock. 


Fourth qtr.. 

Third qtr.. 

Fourth qt 

1963 

1964 

1964 

- 1*5 

- 0,9 

- 3*5 

- 7 9 

+ 0*4 

-11*8 

+ 5*4 

+ 4*8 

-46-0 

+ 2*3 

+21-9 

+92-6 

+ 6 7 

+ 2-8 

- 40 

+ 7*2 

+ 0 1 

- 3*9 


Reuisiered a& u Nc'\spuper. Authorised a* Ser-ond Claw Mail. Post Office Dept.. Ottawa, 
FeonmuiM Newspaper Ltd. ;it 25 Si. JsimtV* Strdei, London. S.W.I. 


Total Public sector... 

+ 12*3 

+29-2 

423-5 

Mortgages and Loans. 

Overseas Government Stock. 

Land. Property and Ground Rents... 
Miscellaneous. 

+25 7 

4* 1*4 
+ 14-4 
+ 0*1 

+ 27 5 
- 1-3 
+ 12 0 

+ 21 -3 
+ 0-2 

• Total ..... 

+41-6 

+38-2 

+64-3 

Equities..... 

Preference shares ...... 

Debentures... 

+39-1 
+ 5*4 
+51-0 

+ 35-5 
+ 4-4 
+ 44 4 

+26*7 
+ 1-0 

+42-7 

Total Company Sector. 

+95-5 

+34 3 

+70*4 

Cash and short-term suets .. 

+ 8*2 

+ 13 8 

-18 1 

Total Net Investment...... 

+ 157*6 
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Toyo Kogyo's Mazdas are coming! 



Mazda is the Trade Name for the vehicles of Toyo Kogyo, 
ipan's most modern and fastest growing auto maker. 
Mazdas are coming fast. All over the world. 

In the last ten years, we have put more than 1,370,000 
azdas on the road in Japan, Okinawa, Southeast Asia, 
ustralia and South Africa. 

And we’re just getting started. 

We have big plans for our Export Division, and here’s 
tat we beck these plans up with: 

The most modern production facilities in Japan. 

The most fully computerized vehicle factory in the world. 
A 68 vessel ocean-going fleet docks right at the end of 
r production line. 


18,000 hard working, quality minded employees. 

A new sales record last year of over £ 112,000,000. 

Total corporate assets of more than £ 137,000,000. 

These cars and trucks are extremely well built and prac¬ 
tical, and we expect them to find a large and ready market 
throughout the world. 

That’s why, wherever you are, Mazdas are coming. 

□ TOYO KOO9C0 CO., LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 
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